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Selective advertising goes to market more effectively 
when it goes in specialized media like Reuben H. Donnelley 
magazines and professional journals. They are open doors 
to marketing opportunities ...22 distinct groups of 
readers, the people who make the money: move, in the well 
defined and concentrated fields of the textile maintenance 
industries... fire protection. ..sanitary engineering... 
highway construction... sporting goods...farming and 
.ural electrification ...ice cream manufacturing... home 
economics . .. medicine. 

How can such a diversified group of publications be a 
compatible, growth-oriented organization? Because of dif- 


ferences in behavior, and similarities of character. 
No two problems are alike, and no two solutions are 
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alike, It follows that no two Donnelley magazines are alike. 
Each is custom-edited to the needs of the particular indus- 
try or profession it serves, in depth and in specifics. 

Our publishers are individuals. Each, with his own in- 
dependent editorial and marketing teams, has built his 
own publishing pattern and working philosophy. Every 
Donnelley magazine has achieved success independently. 
But they are all alike in several important ways. Donnelley 
men are men of proven ability in their fields. And this ex- 
perience goes to work at Donnelley with the highest levels 
of ethical standards and service. 

Inside the Donnelley doors, you’ll find men with specific 
plans for making the most of your marketing opportunities. 
And these doors are open now. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Introduction... 


@ Except for the editors who put the book together, probably no one 
else who sees this industrial “market analyzer” (IM’s 41st annual) will read 
every word in it. That’s to be expected. There are 630 pages in this book, 
and it’s hard to imagine any one person whose marketing chores would 
make it worth his while to read each and every page—or look at each of the 
several hundred statistical tables between these covers. 

However, the editors suggest that—before a one-fast-leaf-through— 
and then a “file-for-future reference” you take just a little time to get famil- 
iar with the content of this Market Data & Directory Number (MD&DN) 
of Industrial Marketing. We think it will pay off for you—in terms of pro- 
viding answers to problems you might hit some time during the next 12 
months. 

The physical size of this issue works both for and against its use. It’s 
big enough to look like something which would take more than the usual 
amount of time to digest. In part, that’s right. On the opposite side of the 
coin, however, is the fact that the book is small enough to carry in a brief 
case, or to tuck under your arm enroute to an ad budget planning session, 
a sales conference, etc. 

We've concentrated on editing an MD&DN which belongs at such 
meetings as sales, marketing, or ad budget conferences. That’s why it is 
sometimes referred to as a “market analyzer”—because the 71 chapters in 
this issue constitute an analysis of 71 different industrial markets. To be 
sure, the analysis is a “big picture” view of each market. It must be—or 
else the book would be considerably larger than it is. 

The big-picture approach can be highly useful, however—provided you 
keep in mind that this is what each market analysis represents. This book 
should be considered the starting point of sales, advertising, and market 
planning. After getting the basic information from these pages, you prob- 
ably will have a much better idea where to look for specific details. 

To us it is interesting that for the past four years we have answered 
numerous inquiry letters and phone calls—from IM subscribers who receive 
this market analyzer issue each year—simply by saying, “Look on page . . 
at the table on . . .”; or, “Check the list of trade associations at the end 
of the chapter”; or, “Read the available market data listings on page...” 

The point is this: in almost every instance, what you get out of some- 
thing is closely related to what you put into it. That applies to this book. 
We know you'll get more use from this issue if you can find the time to 
become familiar with the kind and amount of marketing information on 
these pages. 

From our own experience we know that the more familiar you become 
with the type of editorial and statistical material in this book—the more 
you'll use it. As a starter, we hope you'll turn from this page to page six . . . 
to get a better idea of how to make this book work for you every working 


day of the year. 
She §ditonrs 





| TABLE 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


June 1961 
Volume 46 


Introduction 


What This Book Is and How To Use It 


An editorial “roadmap,” telling how to find exactly what you want 
—fast—on any market or part of it. This highlight summary tells 
how editorial and statistical data are organized throughout the 
book, and illustrates the pattern of editorial organization and chap- 
ter content. 





Subject Index and Index to Markets 


A complete and extensive alphabetical list of markets and topics 
covered. 


Publication Index—.5. 
An alphabetical index, giving the page on which will be found 
addresses, editor's name, ad rates and specifications, and circulation 


re | 
technical | data for all U.S. business publications and selected farm papers. 


Canadian Publication Index 


Advertisers Index 


* 
An alphabetical index of advertisers who have provided specialized 
management. 


media data to give readers additional help in evaluating market 
coverage, types of readers, etc. 


Group Publishers—U.5. 
An alphabetical listing of all publishers having three or more busi- 


RESEARCH ness publications, together with the publisher's address and the 


names of each publication. 
A recent study shows that Canadian Group Publishers 


10.4% of I*R’s subscribers are 
ere rs ee ogg Audit and Business Paper Associations 
or engineering, research, or de- ‘ 
velopment; 58.9% directors or A short statement of the purpose, functions and addresses of the 
- ent, 06.770 2 ° oa ° . ° 
professional associations serving the interests of advertisers and 
industrial publishers. 


managers of engineering or re- 
search divisions or departments; 
7% engineering or research group Business Publications and Their Markets 
leaders or technical supervisors; 
and 10.1% government technical 
managers. This is what we mean 


A factual and analytical discussion of how to use business publica- 
tions to sell industrial goods and services. Describes basic classes 


hr iechistdal sannmionent. of publications, their purpose and audience reached. 


Alphabetical 5$.1.C. Index 


A key word listing of every two-digit industry title and code num- 
ber in the current Standard Industrial Classification manual, to- 
gether with the page numbers of the Data Book chapters in which 
they are analyzed. When you know the name of an industry use 
this index to find its S.1.C. identification code number. 


National Science Foundation 
statistics indicate that there are 





no more than 50,000 engineers 
and scientists administering and 
managing industrial technology 


in the United States | Numerical $.1.C. Index 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, with a cir- | A listing of every two-digit code and industry title in the current 
culation guarantee of 50,000, 1s Standard Industrial Classification manual, together with page num- 
the only publication aimed ex bers of the Data Book chapters in which they are analyzed. When 


chmnivey at tas market. (Send you have a code number use this index to identify the industry. 
for our market study.) 
Canadian §.1.C. Index 


IN TRIAL A numerical listing of all two and three-digit codes and industry 
ql DU Ss |: in mei titles in Canada’s current Standard Industrial Classification manual. 
ge _£e EF ¢ 4 HE Comparable or identical U.S. titles, and/or Data Book chapters, 


—_—_ a 


BEVERLY SHORES, IND. are bold faced. 
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Why should 
an agency 
dig deep 
for your 
BASIC 
SALES 
IDEA? 


The basic sales idea 


.is the most important single 
thought you want to plant firmly 
in the minds of your prospects 
and customers; 

. is the common thread that unites 
individual advertisements, litera- 
ture, direct mail material, and 
publicity into a campaign; 

. is difficult to find and to interpret. 


Special tools have been 
developed by Fensholt 


. to ferret out this basic sales idea 
for you; 

. to keep our work squarely on this 
target for maximum effectiveness 
and cumulative benefits. 


Let us tell you about these dig-deep tools 
that are unique with Fensholt. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


17 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


the 
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What This Book iIs...How to Use it— 


Here are suggestions on how to make 


this ‘market analyzer’ work for you 


MARKETING 


IM’s annual Market Data & Dr- 
RECTORY NumsBer (MD&DN) is 
designed to work for you as an 
industrial “market analyzer”’—and 
it can do a job for you on a year- 
round basis. 

Here are six ways you can put it 
to work—throughout the year— 
and simplify many of your daily 
marketing activities. 


e Plan ad budgets and media allo- 
cations — by checking the tables 
and charts in Chapter 53. They show 
you what companies in your indus- 
try spend—how much and for what. 


® Forecast your marketing goals for 
next year—by reading the market 
analysis under “Trends” in each 
chapter. 


© Pick publications appropriate to 
your marketing goals. To find the 
right books, remember this: chapter 
titles identify the readers of publi- 
cations listed in that chapter. 


e Get free, specialized market 
studies—by checking titles and de- 
scriptions under “Available Market 
Data” in each chapter. 


@ Locate trade associations—which 
can often supply additional, free, 
market information. 


@ Have at your fingertips—in one 
compact volume which easily fits in 
a brief case—a complete reference 
file of facts and statistics on any in- 
dustrial market or marketing prob- 
lem you might face in a _ typical 
workday. 
> Other uses for the Data Book... 
e Identification and selection of 
“new markets” for previously 
established products. 
e Identification of specific buying 
influences within a given market. 
e Matching markets with media 
serving that market. 
e Scheduling media copy and art 
deadlines. 


@ Determination of copy slants 
appropriate for given markets. 


e Preparation of sales forecasts. 
e Estimation of sales quotas. 
e Mapping sales territories. 


e Preparation of publicity release 
mailing lists. 


CHAPTER OUTLINE 


Every chapter follows an identical 
outline—consisting of the following 
subject headings: 


1. Industry Composi- 5. How the Industry 
tion Buys 


2. Current Trends 6. Source of Data 
3. Basic Statistics 7. —_ Market 
4. What the Industry 8 Neaattalicns 
Buys 9. Publications 


> What the industry buys . . . Con- 
siderable care has been used in 
preparing this section. Effort has 
been made to provide as much in- 
formation as feasible on what the 
industry buys. 


> How the industry buys ... Pro- 
vision of a “short course” on how 
the industry buys is the purpose of 
this section. 

Buying practices are frequently 
a controversial matter. In preparing 
this section your editors have relied 
on informed opinion in the industry, 
outside surveys, and on the various 
publications whch have contributed 
basic material. 


>» Publications . . . The publications 
section of each chapter con- 
tains an alphabetical list of all pub- 
lications serving the field. The list 
is divided into sub-groups—when 
appropriate—and each listing con- 
tans the essential media informa- 
tion needed in evaluating them for 
use in ad campaigns. 


>» Available Market Data ee i 
get a free copy of any item, listed, 
do this. Fill in the appropriate code 
number(s) on the postage paid 
readers’ service card inserted at 
page 32... and return it to us. 


» Associations which precede 
the media data listings are another 
excellent source for market infor- 
mation. They often have material 
prepared in booklet or report form 
which will be sent to you on re- 
quest. 





various groupings. ) 


» Subject Index. Starting on page 11, this 
“Index to Markets’’ lists the various mar- 
kets covered in each chapter. Use this 
index when you want to find the pages 
containing statistics and/or editorial ma- 
terial relating to a market or a specific 
product. 


> Publications Index. Starting on page 15, 
this index is divided between U.S. and 
Canadian publications. These indexes list 
alphabetically each media listing con- 
tained in the book 


» Alphabetical S.I.C. Index. This index 
is on page 38. It is a key word index to 
every two-digit code and industry title in 
the current Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Manual. Use this index when you 
want to find the code number which 
identifies a given industry group. 


> S.1.C Numerical Index. This index is 
on page 39. It includes every two-digit 





HOW TO USE IM’s ‘‘MARKET ANALYZER’”’ ISSUE 


There are many “convenience factors” included in this issue of the Market 
Data Book. All are designed to make it easier and faster for you to find exactly 
what you want concerning any given industrial market. 

There are 12 different industry groupings in this issue. All chapters are alpha- 
betically arrariged within each grouping. (See pages 4 and 5 for a listing of the 


Save time for vourself when using this book: check the appropriate one of 
the following indexes to find exactly what you want—fast: 


code number and industry title contained 
in the current Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication Manual. Use this index when you 
have an S.I.C. code number—and want 
to find what industry it identifies. The 
index is cross-reference to the Market 
Data Book chapter containing on analysis 
of each industry. 


>» Group Publishers. Divided between U.S 
and Canadian publishers, this index lists 
each publishing company having three 
or more publications—together with the 
name of each publication. Addresses of 
the publishers are included 


>» Advertisers Index. This is more than 
the usual alphabetical index of advertisers 
because each advertiser has designed 
his ad to be of maximum value to the 
reoder. In many cases, the ads supple- 
ment the editorial material and statistics 
contained in each chapter. 
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..-. a Valuable Series. 

... agree WESTERN PRINTER & LITHOGRAPHER 
and INLAND PRINTER & LITHOGRAPHER 


No.7: A Practical Handbook on 


Iavelis elevaisy<18)oueee 
strong word...but no other 
So accurately describes 
the value and utility 
of the Butler Handbooks 
on Publication Layout 


No.6: A Practical Handbook on 
DISPLAY 
TYPEFACES 


by Butler and Likeness. The most 

complete and comprehensive survey of type 
ever published. Specimen lines of more than 
1,500 faces, including all contemporary 
American designs, hundreds of fascinating 
European imports and “cold composition” 
styles. 176 pp. 

“Highly recommended for anyone who has 
anything to do with the approval, purchase, 
or use of type:” Advertising Requirements 


CLOTH-BOUND $750 ** PAPERBACK $5. 


No.4: A Practical Handbook on 
DOUBLE-SPREADS 


by Butler, Likeness, and Kordek. 
How to link pages for more forceful display, 


how to handle picture stories, follow-spreads. 


More than 160 illustrations and examples. 
$4 92 pp. (Paper-back edition only) 


No.2: A Practical Handbook on 
HEADLINE 
DESIGN 


by Kenneth B. Butler. Second printing. 
Techniques of placement, sizing, style, 
and orientation to make headline display 


$ A more compelling. More than 300 illustrations. 


96 pp. (Paper-back edition only) 


BACK- of- 
the-BOOK 


by Butler, Likeness, and Kordek. 
Approximately two-thirds of every magazine 
lies in the Back-of-the-Book .. . 

that “no-man’s-land” of layout, where 

ads and editorial tangle in a struggle for 
supremacy, and often with both emerging 
as losers. The seventh of the 

invaluable Butler Handbooks shows how you 
can develop Back-of-the-Book layout 

which will match the calibre of the layouts 

in your major editorial wells. Every 
publisher, editor, ad manager, layout man, 
and art director will find this Handbook 

a functional and practical guide. 

88 pp., bountifully illustrated. 

(Paper-back edition only) 


No.5: KEN BUTLER’S LAYOUT 


SCRAPBOOK 


by Butler, Likeness, and Kordek. 

Another 101 imaginative layouts you can use 

without payment of royalty, in this 

valuable successor to 101 Usable Layouts. 
$4. 112 pp. (Paper-back edition only) 


No.3: Now in its Second Printing! 
101 Usable Layouts 


by Butler, Likeness, and Kordek. 

101 carefully selected layouts you can use 

without payment of royalty, indexed 

according to number of pictures per page. 
$4 112 pp. (Paper-back edition only) 


No.1: A Practical Handbook on 
eiKiective Ullustration 


by Kenneth B. Butler. Third printing. 

How to mark, crop, size, and edit 

illustrations. Hundreds of provocative ideas. 

More than 300 imaginative illustrations. 
$4 84 pp. (Paper-back edition only) 


BORDERS, ORNAMENTATION, AND BOXES 


by Butler and Likeness. Latest in the Butler series of Practical Handbooks on Publication Layout, 
this edition opens up a whole new world of low-cost layout magic. Hundreds of examples selected 
from the pages of today’s foremost consumer and trade publications, and many more designed by the 
authors. 104 idea-packed pages. (Paper-back edition only) $4.00. 


Order direct from THE BUTLER CLINIC, West Washington Road, Mendota, Illinois. 
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“‘T hate the cost of advertising. 


I also hate the cost of research, 


new equipment, packaging, salesmen 


and everything else it takes 


to make a profit these days.” 


«. McGraw-Hill . 
—@; Kone 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, 





PUBLICATION Ss tw 
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You can 
pinpoint 
our market 

with 

a SMITH 


publication 


THIS WAY you use a specific publication for a specific 
job—get needful coverage not obtainable through 
other magazines. 


THIS WAY you concentrate advertising on markets 
with greatest present and future sales possibilities. 


THIS WAY you get the extra readership and effective 
circulation required for increasing sales. 


THIS WAY you allow for market differences; time your 
advertising to the seasons of greatest activity. 


Southern Power : indusiry 





SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
Essential to adequately cover this big 
one-third of the U. S. automotive market. 
40,000 copies monthly — serve jobbers 
and distributors, dealers, repair garages, 
service stations, and major fleets through- 
out the South and Southwest. 





ELECTRICAL SOUTH 15,000 copies 
monthly serve all worthwhile electrical 
contractors, electric utilities, consulting 
engineers, inspectors, maintenance engi 
neers and wholesalers throughout the 
South and Southwest. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE Reaches every 
wholesaler of record, their executives, 
buyers, department heads, plus full cov- 
erage of rated retail dealers in the 
South and Southwest. 


SOUTHERN FARM EQUIPMENT Serves 
all leading farm implement dealers and 
distributors, also stores with implement 
departments. Blankets the 19 states of 
the South and Southwest with over 
12,000 copies monthly. 


SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY 
Read by the top engineering and oper- 
ating executives responsible for essen- 
tial plant services in over 12,000 indus- 
trial, utility and large service plants 
throughout the South and Southwest. 


SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES The 
only publication which does a market- 
wide job of covering the South and 
Southwest's building materials outlets, 
large city and small. Over 13,000 copies 
monthly in 18 states. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, an international 
magazine, gives advertisers largest mill 
circulation at lowest cost per thousand, 
and most subscribers at department 
head and executive levels in Textile 
Mills. Leads all other textile books in 
display advertising carried. 


LIGHTING serves a billion dollar mar- 
ket; now generates over 3,000 reader 
responses monthly from the men who 
virtually dictate sale and installation of 
lighting equipment. 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


1760 PEACHTREE ROAD, N. W. ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA. REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. CONSULT SRDS FOR NAME OF ONE NEAR YOU. 
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Market and subject index 


Advertising & merchandising ..................... 


Advertising agencies 
Advertising specialties 
Advertising specialty 
Business publications 
Direct mail 
Mailing & addressing services 
Photography & artwor 
Point of purchasing advertising . 
Premiums 
Outdoor advertising 
Sales incentives 
les 
Percent of sales invested in advertis- 


jobbers . 








Volume & allocations—industrial ad- 
vertising budgets : 
Agricultural markets 

Agribusiness 
Commercial farms . 
Cotton ginning & c 
Cotton warehousing & storage . 
Cottonseed processing ....... a 
Farm management organizations : 
8 ee ee 
Field crop farms sec 
Fruit, tree nut, & vegetable farms . 
Livestock farms 
Tables 

Assets used in farm production 

Cash outlays vs. cash farm income .... 

Cottonseed production & consumption 

Resource use per unit of farm output 


Aircraft & space vehicles 
Air carrier companies ....... 
Air Force Systems Command . 
Air taxi operators ‘ a 
Aircraft engine manufacturers - 
Aircraft (complete) manufacturers . 
Aircraft & missile mix . 
Aircraft navigational & control “systems 
Airfreight forwarders 
Auxiliary equipment manufacturers . 
Concurrency of development 
Fixed facilities & services ... 
Flight instruments manutactu 
General aviation .... 
Guided missile compon 
Helicopter carriers 
Management trends 
Missiles producers 
Procurement trends .......... ica 
Propellers & parts manufacture .. 
Si = gnaling & detection equipment 











Aerospace market—fiscal 1962. ............ 
Aircraft & parts industry census . 
Aircraft & parts sales .................... 
Airline expenditures 
Helicopter operations 
Team buying influences 
Value of market 
Weapons system concept . 
Automotive vehicles, equipment & services 
Air conditioning 
Auto repair shops 
Automotive equipment wholesalers 
Automotive retail stores 
Battery-powered electric motors 
Car dealers 
Fuel cells 
Gas turbines 
Gasoline service stations 
Mobile homes & travel trailers .. 
Passenger & other vehicle manu 
Rotating combustion engines 
Solar cells 
les 
Automobile production, by states .... 
Auto retailer buying influences 
Auto retailer cea oF ownership .. 
Automotive distribution services 
industry census 
Automotive manufacturing 
census 
Box score—automotive 
Repair shop census 
Repair shop replacement parts instal- 
lation volume 
Wholesaler’s business distribution ... 
Tires, batteries & accessories stores 
Truck & truck trailer manufacture .... 























industry 








Bakery products industry 
Biscuit, cracker & or products baking 
Bread, cakes & perishables baking .... 
Flash-freezing 
Manufacturing bakers ..........s--s-ssecseeees 
Manufacturing retail bakeries 
Per capita consumption of bakery goods 
Refrigerated retarder units 
Tables 
Biscuit & cracker establishments ........ 
Bread & related products estabs. 
Wholesale bakeries 
1 Lali 











Bev 
Breweries 
Distilleries 
Liquor stores 
Malt plants 
Wineries 
Per capita consumption 

















280 
279 
278 


446 
446 
446 
446 
ae 447 
447 
446 

446 


446 


Table 
Alcoholic beverage “geenennicille census .. 
Wholesale distributors piace 
1 halt 








4 
‘Bottled & canned soft drinks ¢ “& carbon- 

ated waters ............... 5 4 
Packaging trends . 
Point-of-purchase advertising 
Wholesale distribution of soft drinks .... 
Tables 

Bottlers' Projected 1961 purchases .... 

Nonalcoholic beverage plant census . 





Buildin g construction—residential; com- 


merci 
Architectural services 
Commercial construction .... 
Contractors—general buildi 
Farm building construction 
Industrial buildings & appurtena 
Manufactured homes 
Mobile home construction 
Institutional building construction 
Operative builders 
Prefabricated buildings 
Public construction 
Tables 
Architectural firms (size of) 
Architectural organization personnel 
contacted by salesmen 
Capital equipment owned by builders 384 
Construction put in place 382 
Construction work other than one- 
family houses 383 
Materials & equipment used in one- 
family homes . 
Originators of planned construction 384 
Specifying influences for architectural 
products aie 




















Agricultural trends UT. ae 
Aluminum markets 
Automation (business) 
Business administration . 
Communications compan 
Construction industries 
Durable goods industries . 
Electric utilities beaitous 
Finance 
Gas utilities 
Insurance ..... crete Sapa aeiay 
Machinery manufacture cco 
ms netic ink character recognition 
IRC) nh 
PA moat Gente. 
Manufacturing industries . 
Mining industries 
Motor vehicles manufacture 
Nondurable goods industries 
Nonferrous metals 
Office market 
Optical scanning machines 
Real estate Operators .2.0.........csccececesneeeseesecte 
Retail trade ........ 
Service industries 
Steel markets 
Transportation companies 
Tables 
Business market structure . 
Capital spending plans (all- industry) 
Decision areas (of executives) 
Executive purchases (categories) . 
National income (by industry division) 
Purchasing influence (of executives) 
Utilities — gas & electric 
Wholesale trade 























c 


aA 





Agriculture, fisheries, forestry 
Construction industries ......... 
Distribution & services .. 
Export-import markets 
Institutional markets 
Manufacturing 
Chemical products 
Electrical apparatus 
Instruments 
Leather products 
Lumber wood products 
Machinery 
Metal fabricating 
Metal producing 
Paper products 
Plastics products 
Mining industries 
Petroleum & gas industries 
Public utilities operations 
Retail distribution 
— 
apital outlays by industry sectors 592 
abricated metal products .....cseee 59 
Phares i ENN asvceriiadccmmncanitsti 
Food manufacturers’ capital outlays . ~ 596 
Intercity freight movements 600 
Leather manufacturing  ........... 
Machinery industry 
Manufacturing industry capital & re- 
pair outlays 
Mineral production 
Newsprint & pulp production . 
Primary metal industry ......... a 
Residential construction starts 
Retail trade 



































Service industry outlays 

Top ranking industries ........ se 
Value of manufacturers’ shipments | whe 
Transportation industries 

Aircraft & space vehicles ..... vn 
Automotive vehicles, equipment 
services i 

Marine equipment. "& services 

Motor freight & weneneusing ‘ 
Railroads é 


Canning; freezing; 
Aseptic canning 
Foam-mat drying 
Freeze drying 
eiquid- gas freezing 


preserving 


Processed food industry amend pea 
Vacuum puff drying ........... : 


Census tables — U. S. Government 
Aircraft & parts manufacturers . 
Alcoholic beverage waaey s 
Anthracite industry  ......... 

Automotive distribution & services 
dustries . 
Automotive manufacturing ~qpemttid . 
Auto repair shop population... 
Bituminous coal industry 
Bituminous ccal production . ‘ 
Boatbuilding & repairing industry ........ 
Broadcast other radio stations ............ 
Construction materials 
establishments - 
Copper ores industr ane 
Chemical & allied seedante plants a 
Dairy products industry .............. 
Dimension stone quarries 
Electrical products -eormnnnmecared in- 
dustry he Die RE 
Electronics & allied industries . 
Electronic products,distribution & serv- 
ices industries : 
Fabricated metal 
Farm equipment 
Farm machinery & sqeaem 
facturers 
Fishing industry “employment, 
establishments a 
Furniture manufacturing ‘industry 
Gasoline service stations .. 
Guided missile industry shipments 
Grain mill products industry ESTAS 
Industrial distributors sales, expenses 
& employes .. 
Institutional establishments .... 
Instruments; photographic goods; 
pieces 
Laundries & cleaning & dyeing plants 
Leather & leather goods wholesalers 
Leather & leather products manufacture 
Lignite industry ...... 
Locomotive & car builders ......-...-..1 
Lumber & wood products industry _ sisted 
Machinery manufacturing industry ........ 
Manufacturing industries establishments 
Meat & kindred products industry 
Meat products establishments .......... 
Metal mining industries (selected) ; 
Mining industries . 
Mining services industries 
Natural gas liquids industry 
Nonalcoholic beverage industry 
Offshore oil & gas activities 
Ordnance industry census 
Paper & allied products industr 
Paper & allied products wholesalers .... 
Petroleum & gas field services contrac- 
tors 
Physicians & surgeons 


roducts industry Se 
supplies retailers 


“craft & 


‘time- 





population 


distribution z 


manu- 


5 
Plastics materials & to sv acai 


Primary metals industry ....... ai 
Printing industry plants & employes aor 
Public warehouses .... 

Retail trade 

Shipbuilding & repair: 


Coal mining & production 
Anthracite producers 
Bituminous & lignite producers 
Coal Research Act 
Diversification trends 
Functions of mine seamed 
Research trends. ......... _ 
Tables 
Anthracite industry census «00.0... 
Bituminous coal industry census 
Bituminous coal consumption 
Bituminous coal production ............... 
Bituminous mine machinery in use . 
Lignite industry census ....... ms 
Mechanical loading & mining “equip- 
ment sold 
Chemicals & chemical 
industries 
Agricultural chemicals 
Drug manufacture .......... 
Foreign competition 
Industrial chemicals 
New materials development 
Paint & allied products 
Soap & related products manufacture 
Tables 
Chemical & allied products industry 
buying patterns 
Chemical & allied products plants .... 








*. 
bans v 
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127 
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Market & Subject Index 





Chemical industry production facili- 
ties construction — 

Chemical piant CONSTTUCTION oe -n.-sen 

Chemical Process Industries buying 
patterns 


Chemical Process Industry Census .... ; 


Chemica! production changes 
R&D outlays in the CPI 


Communication services ; 
Broadcast — ment expenditures 
Dataphone : 
Mobile radio telephone - 

Radio & television br oadcasting — 
Tables 
Plant & equipment investment of inde- 
pendent telephone companies 
Broadcast & other radio stations cen- 
— inca 
Telegraph companies 
Telepak 
Telephone companies 
WATS (Wide Area Tele phone Service) 

Confectionery sasisinitil 
Distribution ‘ 
Manufacturing wholesalers 
Packaging advances 
Per capita consumption 
Tables 

Candy manufacturers by type vial 

Confectionery plant expansion plans 
Contectionery related ahevanins in- 
dustry census oe 

Construction markets 
Building construction 
Construction machinery 
Direct selling organizations 
Electrical supply dealers ...... 

lectrical wiring supplies - 
Glass dealers 
Hardware wholesalers 
Heating equipment dealers . 
Heating wholesalers }..... 
Lumber & construction mate 
salers . ’ 
Non-buildi ng construction .... 
Paint dealers ... shal 
Plumbin wholesalers a 
Retail istribution (materials & sup- 
plies) . . 
Special trades construction 
Tables 


erials whole- 


Building materials dealer equipment ; 


inventory - . oromnee 
Building products dealer inventories 
Construction materials distribution 
establishments census snatesehetiiy 
Construction put in place 
Lumber 
sales 
Paint & 
changes 
Wallpaper deal 
Wholesale distribution 
supplies 
Crude petroleum & natural gas 
drilling & production 
Drilling contractors 
Exploration contractors 
Exploration, offshore 
Natural gas liquids 
Petroleum drilling 
Petroleum production 
Tables 
Contract drilling trends 
Field services contractors . an 
Natural gas liquids indi istry census 
Offshore oil & a“ industry census .... 
Oil & gas field exploration services 
industry census 
Well completions in the U.S 
Well completioning contractors 


“wallpa pe st store 


pean 


Dairy products 
Diversification trends 
Fluid milk plants . ; 
Frozen desserts product ion 
Ice cream manufacture 
Mechanization tr a 
Milk production . a 
New product deve lopments ates 
Tables 
Dairy products industry census ene 
Ice cream sales by type of outlet 
‘ Per capita consumption, dairy prods 
Design engineering sat 
Design cycle . 
Engineering design . 
Materials engineering 
Process engineering 
Tables 
Materials engineering in industry 
Census of design sagiiserine function 
rregess specified bought in the 
) 


Functions of “enginee ring department $ 
E 


Electrical apparatus, ee i é& 
supplies ail 
ir pu tification “devices. : 
Automatic dry cleaning equipment 
Electrical goods retailers ..... : 
Electrical goods wholesalers ‘ 
Household appliance manufacture 
Industrial apparatus manufacture 


12 @ 


distributors .... 3’ 
ase 


& building dealers hora 


" Product 
3 


Lighting & wiring equipment manufac- 
ture ..... , athena 35 
Measuring instruments & test equip- 
ment pipet SNe 
Tables 
Appliance dealers 1960 replacement 
sales 
Electrical distributors 1961 sales fore- : 
cast 
Electrical “manufacturing ‘industry sales. 
Electrical products plant census .... 
Factory shipments of ee 
Gas appliance sales ... RIG | 
Retail store sales potentials 
Thermionics “a 
Thermoelectricity . 
Transmission & distribution eq 1ipment 


Electronics & allied industries 
Captive production facilities 
Commercial & industrial 

equipment a 
Consumer electronic. “equipment ey 
Control, detection & signaling appa- 

ratus “ 
Electronic components "& accessories . 
Masers = pcbinigaaciek 
Military electronic. equipment - pootienenenias 
Molectronics 
Radio & tv receiving sets . 
Tables 

Distribution of electronics wholesaler 

ees eee : 

Electronics industry “census... 

Electronic products distribution & 

service industries census conch 

Electronics products sales 

Value of electronics production ............ 

Electronics wholesalers inventories . 
Tunnel diodes 


Engineered construction 

Aluminum use trends . 

Concrete usage é 

Heavy construction contr actors . 

Highway construction 

Plastics usage 

Public construction 

Sewer construction 

Street construction 

Structural steel .... 

Swimming pool construction 

Tables 

Construction equipment sales 
Heavy construction volume ims 
Highway contract awards (state) ...... 
Highway outlays, (fed., state, local) 
Materials used in highway construc- 

tion) 
New construction put in — 
Swimming pool census .... 
~~ import markets . 

griculture & fishing operations . 

Construction industries 

Food industries .... 

Manufacturing industries 

Market area trends ................- 

Medical markets 

Overseas investment trends ............ 

Petroleum & mining industries ............ 

Tables 

Foreign sales of U.S. manufacturers 
Fisheries & marine industrial oese- 

— . 6 


electronic 


ecto statistics (international) _ 
Mining developments (international) 
Motor vehicles—major world producers 
Railway equipment exports (U.S.) ... 
Transportation industries 


Farm machinery, equipment & renin 
Equipment distribution . 6 
Equipment replacement mar ket 
Farm equipment dealers 
Farm & garden supply stores . 

Farm machinery export trends .... 
Farm machinery manufacture 
Farm supply centers eS 
Farm supplies wholesalers 
Short line manufacturers 
Specialty equipment manufacturers. 
Specialized equipment wholesalers . 
Tables 
Farm equipment dealer profile . 
Farm equipment dealer service shop 
operations _................. ee 
Farm e uipment “& “supplies | “retail 
establishment census . 6 
Farm machinery & equipment manu- 
facturing plant census ...... . 624 
Farm machinery & equipment “sales . 625 

Finance; insurance snes 
Commercial & stock savings banks ..... 501 
ee Es): nee. | | 
Mutual savings banks 20.2.....eee--ee-- 901 
Savings & loan associations . eetcceie aed 
Table 

Finance & insurance establishments 501 

Fishing & processing —.................. 628 
Boat construction trends .................... 628 
0 APE ee eee caine 
Fishery services oe ... 629 
Oyster fishing ebooks oaspille clogs aa 
Pacific ocean fisheries RO oT 
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Product research 

Tables 
Canned fishery products & byproducts 
Employment, craft, & estabs. census 


34 


We I kis ecsiiitncinnn 2 


Food industry markets . 
Bakery products ...... 
Beverage producers ...... 
Canned food producers 
Coffee roastings 
Confectionery 
Dairy products es 
Dehydrated food products . 
Fats & oil production .... 
Frozen food products 
Grocery wholesalers 
Grain mill products 
Macaroni production 
Meat products 
Preserved products 
Retail food stores 

agar covccecs 
Tables 


Food & kindred products plant census 
4 


Retail food store census ........ 


Furniture & fixtures 

Casegoods : 
Fixtures—office & store 
Household furniture 

ffice furniture "* 
Partitions, shelving, lockers : shone 
Public buildings & related furniture ...... 
Production centers (leading states) 
Table 

Furniture industry plant census ..... 
Venetian blinds manufacture . 
Wholesale distribution 


G 


Gas transmission & distribution 
Distribution systems EERE: 
Gas range, transistorized . 
Gas utilities 
Hydrogasification sein 
Integrated utilities . Z 
LP-gas production, distribution .. 
Mixed gas production, distribution 
Research projects ...... 
Tables 
Gas company construction outlays 
Distribution company aque: utili- 
zation . 
Distribution lines data . 
Utility sales & revenues . 
Utility statistics .......... 
Thermoelectric ignition 
Transmission & distribution systems 
Government markets ...................—.-...... 
Bid buying 
Business & Defense Services Admin 
Field offices, Dept. of Commerce ..... 
General Services Administration 
Negotiated purchases .............. 
Procurement information sources 
Small Business Administration 
Grain mill products 
Feed grain 
Feed, prepared animal ...... 
Food grains .. 4 
Flour & grain mill ‘Products A 
Grain elevators .......... _ 
Tables 
Feed manufacturers activities : 
Grain mill products plant census .. 


H 
Hospitals, medical & other health norvtooe # 


Artificial organs desabainsceblad 


Dental surgeons .. 

Dentists - 

Diagnostic equi pment, 

Equipment needs of hospitals 

Formulary system pena 

Hospital pharmacies .............-.. 

Hospitals “ 

Laboratories—medical “& dental 

Medical engineering .................. 

Nurses . 

Nursing homes 

Optometrists _ .... es 

Osteopathic physicians 

Physicians sie maa SE 

Sanatoria 

Surgeons 

Tables 
Dental equipment expenditures . 
Dental expenses vs. gross income ....... 
New hospital construction forecast .... 
Hospital organization (administrative) 
Physicians & surgeons census ............. 


(el ectronic) if : 


Hotels, resorts, motels, mobile home parks : 


Camps—sporting & recreational .... 
Commercial hotels .....0....2......-.-. 
Mobile home parks ... 
Motels icgiansite 
Resort hotels 
Tables 
Motel market growth ............ 
Motel rental units ....... icevtntcninadebiit 
Mobile home park profits : 


I 
Industrial distribution 
Agency distributors .... 


Departmentalized distributors .... 
General line distributors. .......... 








Key line distribution ........... wikia 
Leasing—production equipment . 
Machinery & equipment distribution .... 
Manufacturers’ agents 
Selected lines distribution 
5 gman distributors 
es 
Distributors sales—1960 vs. 
Distributors’ 1961 sales prediction .... 
How industrial buyers use distributors 
Industrial distributors’ future plans .... 
les, expenses & employes of indus- 
trial distributors 


Institutional markets 
Amusement services 
Buildings management 
Market growth trends .... 

Motion picture theaters 
Pre-engineered church buildings . 
Real estate operators 
Religious organizations 
Religious retail stores ...n....sscecceeeesee * 
Tables 
Institutional construction outlays 
Institutional establishment census 
Institutional outlays for food service 
operating supplies 
Planned construction outlays 
Ratio of dollar sales per employe, i 
stiutions vs. heavy industry ............ es 


yo photographic goods; 














Contact lens manufacture 

Electronic timepieces 

Industrial instruments 

Mechanical measuring instruments . 
Medical engineering 

Medical equipment design trends 
Medical instruments & Diammed iad 
Ophthalmic goods .............. an 
Optical instruments & lenses 
Photographic products ............. 

Process control instruments 

Frew: 3 ae ; a 
cientific photography market ............... = 
Tables 


Instruments; photographic goods; time- ’ 


Pieces plant CENSUS ...............ceccsssersees “ 
Instrument production . nike 
oS OES SRE “ 


International marketing 
Tica 
Far East 
Near East 
Oceania 
Tables 
Balance of payments—U.S. ............ 
U.S. exports to Near East . 
U.S. exports to Western Europe 














U.S. exports to Western oulaphees - poe 


U.S. merchandise trade 


World —“ygsebeclaat of manufactured se 


go 
Western “hous 
Western Hemisphere 
L 
Laundries; cleaning & dyeing .. 
Cleaning & dyeing plants .. 
Coin-operated enter mac 
Diaper Services «2.0... 
Diversification trends 
Hand laundries ati 
Linen supply & industrial lanuderers .... 
Power laundries ........ ES REPS 
ed cleaning & repair. “plants” 
Supply houses—laundry & dry cleaning 








pS plant distribution 
Hand laundries 
Laundries; cleaning & dyeing estabs. 
Laundry service organizations ........... 
Power laundry distribution 
Rug cleaners’ gross sales volume 
Leather & allied products 
Boot & shoe cut stock & findings 
Footwear 
Gloves 
Handbags & other personal goods 
Industrial leather products 
Luggage 
Shoe stores 
ables 
Leather & leather goods wholesalers 
Leather & leather products estabs. .... 
Production of shoes & boots 
Shoe output, by states .... 
Tanning & finishing leather . 

















1 
Wholesalers of leather & leather “goods 


Lumber & wood products; forestry 
Forest nurseries 
Forestry services 
Gums barks 
Logging camps 

ging contractors ....... daiedesccssingie 
Malosk (wood products) . a cm 
tet wood products. “manufac- 
ture 
Naval stores 
Particle board manufacture cocccccccn-- 
Plywood & veneer 
Prefabricated structural wood .................. 
Tables 
Commercial forest areas in the U.S. . 
Lumber & wood products industry 
census 























Timber payee RUIN sitio aictcieceieoes = 
Veneer & plywood 
Wooden containers 2.........csscee-0 


Manufacturer markets 
Automatic equipment 
Automation 
Computer usage 
Data processing 
Instrumentation 
Micro-wave links 
Plant operations 
Production 
Purchasing 
Research & development .............ce-= % 
Satellite Computation 2.2.2... -e..essecceceneee ii 
Stored logic 
Tables 

Buying patterns—manufacturing in- 
ustry 
Information expected from purchasing, 
by other in-plant departments 
Manufacturing industries census 
New plant & equipment expenditures 
Production & sales—mfg. industries 
Research & Development outlays of 
manufacturing industries 






































Mari hipbuilding; boatbuilding; serv- 2 


ices 
Boat & marine supply dealers ....0....-.. 
Boatbuilding & repairing ~...---.--....-= ~ 
Conference carriers 
Deep sea carriers 
Flags of convenience 
Inland waterways carriers . 
Naval vessel construction ... 
Port & terminal services 











Recreational boat construction materials - 


Shipbuilding & repairing .. 
St. Lawrence carriers .... 
Subsidized carriers 
Tables 
Boatbuilding & repairing plant census 
Inland waterways carrier activity ..... 
Merchant vessels building or on order 
Port facility investments 
Propulsive power of commercial craft 
ON inland WaterwayS ....0-.-.cc-eee-roe 





Shipbuilding & repairing plant census 


Workboat barge construction 
Material handling a Nielocetnaeiensabeas 
Automatic warehouse 
Post office modernization program 
Industrial accident prevention 
Standardized conveyor units ...... 
Tables 
Material handling eqpt. categories ... 
Purchases (est., 1961)—handling eqpt. 
Purchasing patterns for material han- 
dling equipment 
Sales forecast—handling equipment... 
Meat products ....... 
Decentralization tremds .csccsscccc-csseccssseeseee i 
Export markets 
Meat packing plants .............-....----= 
Poultry & egg producers ... 
Renderers 
Sausage manufacture 
Tables 
Meat & kindred penne industry .... 
Meat packing industry expenditures . 
Meat packing & renderers pocecues = 
Meat products industry establishments 
Poultry & egg production 


aia SI antici 
Aluminum ore 
roe 
per ore 
Belting techniques 
ns wo Pi trends 
Ferroroalloy ores ... 
Gold 
































Iron_ ore 
Lead _..... 
Manganese 
Mercury 
Metallized blasting 
Molybdenum 
Programmed mini at cicoimaman 
Research on ace a utilization 0... 
Silver 
Tables 
Copper ores industry census 
Metal mining industry census . 
New equipment & replacements ‘parts 
Service industries census .................... Be 
Titanium So 
Tungsten 
Zinc 
Military markets ; 
Defense COnStruction « .....-.0...cccccecccsecseeses-« 
Defense budget trends ....... 
Defense Materials Service ... 
Department of Defense assets . 
Military personnel ...... ag 
Operations & maintenance _ ed 
Post exchanges 
Procurement programs 
Research & & devdepmeea prog am 
Tables 
Major National Security budget .......... 



































Metal producing; fabricating; machinery . 
] 


Aluminizing 
Aluminum production 





Market & Subject Index 





Automatic merchandising machinery .... 
Blast furnace technolog tl 
Coating, engraving & etek services 
Computer use in steel works ............... 
Computing machine manufacture 
Construction machinery ................ = 
Cutlery & hand tools .......... 
Electro-shaping of metal .......... ce 
ane & turbine manufacture ........ 
in ret (metal) forming techniques 
ricated metal products ...... 
Fabricated structural steel .. 
Fabricated wire arate 
Finishing mills ....... Beene 
Fluidized bed coating. jccacinaeclametie 
Foundries 
Galvanizing 
Machine tool imports ....2.......-cec-cececeeeese= 
Machinery manufacturing 
Material Lendlieg machinery oa 
Metal can manufacture .........ceeseceeceeses 
Metal stampings 
Metalworking machinery & ph tet 
Mining mac eS ee 
Nonferrous metals ...... 
Office machines manufacturing hekcacheneed 
Plumbing fixtures & heating equipment 
Printing machinery ...... 1 
ences (steel) capacity, ‘international 
rgen-fuel open hearth anes wat 
Roi | =f SaseD <- ] 
Screw machine products ~ : are 
Service industry machinery ................ 
Steel works as 
Tables 
Equipment & materials used in polish- 
ing, plating & finishing operations 
Fabricated metal products (plants) 
Foundries—major purchase items ....... 
Foundry equipment buying plans ..... 
Machinery manufacturing plant census 
Machinery manufacturers’ purchase- 
decision teams .......... 
Manufacturing sales—primary “metals, 
fabricated metal prods., machinery 
Metal fabricating asennad purchase- 
decision teams ...... ivenbasapetlgaite 
Metal producing plants" “Purchase- 
decision teams ....... 
Outlays planned for new “plant 
equipment . 
Primary metals plants census ............. 
Rolled steel products—estimated pro- 
duction, Latin recat < countries .180 
Textile machinery ree 
Mining industries 
Beneficiation \ ened 2 
Beryllium mining .... ~ 
Computer programming “of operations ~ sh 
Conveyor haulage ............... 
Copper mining pee 
Exploration 
Geophysics _....... is 
Stoghenined raise. “climbing machines | " 
Percussion long hole drilling ........-..= 
Photoelasticity —.... is 
Rotary percussion “machines. 
Tables 
Outlays for new plants & equipment 
Mining industry establishments 
Value of U.S. mineral Seon pene: 
Trolley-electric trucks SESS 
Motor freight: warehousin 
Automated material handling equipment 2 
ee ELE CMDS ay 
Coordinated transport ....... 
Dock handling operations . 
Freight terminals ae 
Furniture warehousemen . 
Leased vehicles ............ 
Leased warehouse equipment eek ‘ % 
Maintenance (vehicles) research. ............ 
Merchandise & product warehouses .... 2S 
HS agp operations .... 
blic warehousing Fe 
Shipper-owned fleets ..n..-...u.sececccsceeeeeeeees 
Tables 
Carriers’ revenue distribution ............ 
Class 1 motor carrier operations ....... 
Fleets owned or leased by areata a 
Intercity truck movements ......... an 
Leading Class I motor carriers 
Public warehouse census .......... 
Truckiny—public carriers 
Trucking terminals 




















Nonmetallic mineral mining, quenying 

& primary preparation ...... 33 

Chemical fertilizer minerals .. as 

Clay, ceramic & vacated minerals ...... 

Crude barite .. Sided tae apetetaaits. ae 

Crushed & broken stone 

Dimension stone 

Fluorspar 

Gypsum production 

Mica production 

Phosphate _.... RST 

Sand & gravel ‘producers. ‘ 

Sulfur production 

Tables 
Dimension stone quarry census .......... 
Mining & quarrying industry census .. ¢ 
Production, imports & consumption of 

nonmetallic minerals iidada 

Related industry groups See 
Sand & gravel mining census ............ * 
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Market & Subject Index 


Ordnance & accessories _.. 

Ammunition loading ...... 

Artillery ammunition since entail 

Bombs & other ammunition eons 

Ground support equipment ..... 

Guided missiles (complete) manufac- 
ture _.... 

Guns, howitzers. “& mortars manufacture 

Industry composition changes ................. 

Sighting & fire control equipment ........ 

Small arms manufacture . 

Small arms ammunition ...... 

Tables 

Accessories plants expenditures = 
Dept. of Defense missiles obligations 
Guided missile industry ne all 





Missile industry employment .............. 2 


Ordnance industry census ...... 

Prime defense contractors ....... 
Tanks & tank components 
Weapons systems concept ...... 


Packaging . 
Aerosol containers ..... 
Machinery requirements ...... 
Materials utilization .. 
Merchandising packages 
Production line testing ..... a 
Protective & shipping packages , 
Tables 
Industries in the packaging market 
Value of ckaging materials ......... 
Paper & ind = roducts _..... 
onverted paper & paperboar rd products 


Overseas re expansions ........ a 


Paper Board anomnaeia & con- 
sumption ...... Silla) . ‘ 
Paper & paperboard ES oe 
Paperboard containers & boxes . - 
OU NEIIS  suchatabehigelliscntatabipmnanecntinisional 
Tabi es 
Paper industry plant census 


Paper & board | ae see capacity. ea 
Pi products wholesalers 2 


aper & allie 
Paper & board production & consumption 


Petroleum & gas industries ........................ 3 


Bulk stations & terminals .. 
Gasoline service stations ..............-..< 
Pinponed troleum (LP-Gas) mar keting 
P-Gas bulk (wholesale) distributors .... 
LP. Gas (retail) dealers 
Petroleum marketing ...... 
Tables 
Gas utility & pipeline construction .... 
asoline service station census ........ 
LP-gas bulk plant operators ...... 
LP-gas dealer business trends .... 
LP-gas dealers in the US. . ................ 
2S ene ae 
LP-gas wholesaler equipment pur 
chases .. = 
Petroleum bulk station/terminal cen- 
aes paleo 
Petroleum & ‘gas. energy “sales ...u.... i 
Petroleum & gas production & reserves 


Petroleum industry capital outlays .. ‘ 


Plant & equipment outlays ........ 


Petroleum wholesalers (geographic) ~ 3 


Pipe line transportation —......... 
Construction ae 
Crude pertoleum lines 
Gas transmission lines ...... 3 
Refined (products) limes -...2-....-.....--.-:0-- 
Tables 
Construction forecast (Free World) . 
Pipe line company operations ............. 
Pionned investments in new lines ..... 


Telemetry ........ a 
Power generation = “use—public “& in- 
dustrial é 
Diesel peaking units. 
Direct conversion ; 
Electric companies & systems Ra 
Industrial power generation 
Investor owned utilities .... . 
Magnetohydrodynamic (MHD) “devices | 
Nuclear power ......... een senna 
Peak shaving innovations .... 
Public power companies 
Rural electric systems. ...........-.--c-ccss-0-+- 
Tables 
Diesel engine applications ann ; 
Diesel, dual-fuel & natural gas “en- 
ines emcees 
ustrial plant electric energy pro- 
a on generating capacity ........ 
Electric as production ............ 
Electrical utilities’ expendi tures ....... 
Publicily-owned utility outlays ..2... 
Purchases by industrial ee engi- 
neers ..... ’ ‘ 
Rural electric “systems “construction 
plans 





Value of atomic energy pr oduct ship- 
i | 


ments 
Thermionic devices 


. a 
Plastic materials & fabricated products . 
21 


Fabricated plastics products .......... 
Plastics materials producers 
Tables 

Business conditions in the industry . 


Plastics materials & products plants — 
9 


Plastics raw materials production ....... 
Typical aasnnesSMiearasnie dated in- 
—_* onions 
Plumbing. heating. ‘air “conditioning ac 
ether special trades construction 


Air conditioning ....... abi 

Architectural organizations: 

Carpentry saigadaiciindomiaceinceed 

Concrete work ina 

Consulting engineers ............ 

Electrical contractors 

Fueloil dealers 

Floorin cc ik 

Glass glazing contractors 

Heating contractors 

Masonry ..... cm 

Mechanical contractors 

Plant & “apypeeaies engineers ........ 

Plastering .. Pe 

Refrigeration | “contractors ~ 

Roofing contractors 

Sheet metal work Sas EE olsen 

Special trade contractors ....... 

Stonework sissnscn 

Tables 
Dwelling unit starts ........ 
Electrical construction activity : 
Fueloil dealers’ sales distribution ...... 
Heating & air conditioning sales . 
Homes with all-electric heating .... 
Mechanical contractors operations... 
Plumbing, heating, cooling outlays - = 


Sheet metal & roofing company : 
4 


chases . aint 
Water well drilling contractors .......... 
Tile setting contractors aid 
Warm air heating & residential air 
conditioning contractors ........ “ 
Water well drilling contractors ...... 


Printing. publishing & allied industries .... 
Book publishers : ses 
Commercial printers 
Engravers ; eases 
Greeting card manufacturers ................. 
Manifold business forms printers ....... 
cade eed publishers 
Periodicals publishers. ....... : 
Printing trade service organizations a 
Typesetters 
Tables 

Commercial printers’ receipts 


Commercial printers’ en ‘pur- 


chases _........ : 
Printing industry census ............ 


Railroads 
Doyle _ report 
Line haul roads .... 
Sleeping car & other. passenger | “serv- 
ice companies 
Street car manufacturers ....... 
Switching & terminal companies 
Tables 
Freight car shipments ......... 
Highlights of the railroad industry wie 
Locomotive & sar builder census .... 
Railroad purchases of material, fuel, 
supplies 
Trackage & equipment data 


dieninth 


Refining & related i ies 
Hydrocarbon “guytsemectacedl industry 
Hydrocrackin ee 
Natural gasoline i rocessing ak 
Paving materials 
Petrochemical plants — 

Refinery operations ...... 








Roofing materials . LS ROE: 


Tables 
Capital outlays (projected) for re- 
fining, petrochemical & natural gas- 
oline plants ... 
Oil, gas & petrochemical processing 
Petroleum mt ning & related industry 
plant census 
Refinery capacity 


Restaurants & drinking places ................ ‘ 


Eating establishments 

Drinking places : 

Tables 
Census of drinking places in US. .... 
Eating & drinking places’ sales ........ 
Food service establishments 


Retail distribution 


Camera & photographic “supplies 
Discount merchandise stores ..... 
Drug & proprietary stores . 
Garden supply stores .......... 
neral merchandise ... 
Home furnishings ....... 
Hardware stores 
Jewerly stores .... bd kira 
Office supply & equipment ‘dealers 
Soft goods super markets 
Sporting goods stores 
Tables 
General merchandise sales 
Hardware store sales ............. 
Home furnishing stores sales . 
Office supply & equipment sales 
Retail stores sales, by ~~ business 
Retail trade census .......... 


Rubber & rubber product 





Industrial rubber products 

Mechanical & rubber cong yg! products 
Plastics products molding & pecannat cn 
Reclaimed rubber eibaeeonl 
Research & development 

Rubber footwear - 

Synthetic rubbers 
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Tables 
Rubber footwear production ...... a 
Rubber & rubber scanned plant ¢ cen- 
sus = 3 
Tire production estes sesbebcad 
Tires & inner tubes manufacture ........ 


Schools & educational services ................ 
Colleges & universities 
Correspondence schools 
Elementary & <steseemnentie schools . 
Libraries : So 
Tables 

Catholic school census 
ost of over-all educational system i 
Laboratory buildings to be built 
Libraries in the U.S. 
Type & enrollment in ‘Public school 
systems ‘ a 
Vocational schools . 

Services & distribution markets 
Business services .... ; 
Commercial central station “Protective 

signaling industry .4 
Personal services 
Sanitary services 
Tables 
Commercial central station protective 
signaling company operations 
Sanitation industry box score 
Service industries income : 

State, county, municipal markets ...... 
Fire protection oe 
Parks & recreation facilities - 

Police protection s 

Sanitation 

Sewage 

Streets 

Tables 
Local government outlays .... eae 
Public water supply deficiencies ........ 
Sewage work construction costs . 
Purchases of goods & services 

state and local governments ............ 

State government expenditures .... 

Traffic engineering biden 

Water supply . t 

Stone, clay, & glass products .. 

Abrasive, asbestos & other treated non- 
metallic minerals . 

Cement producers ..... 

Concrete, gypsum, & plaste 

Concrete pipe .. nstibsiass 
Cut stone & stone “products , 

Flat glass producers 

Glass containers 

Pottery & related products . 

Pressed & blow glassware 

Prestressed & precast concrete 

Ready mix concrete , pie 

Refractory manufacturers .....-...-.ceccceccseeeee f 

Structural clay products 

Tables 

Clay brick & structural tile ............ 
Clay sewer pipe & fittings shipments 
Flat glass production 2 
Flass container shipments 

Portland cement data. ......... - 
Pottery & related products. sales 
Stone, clay, & glass industry census 
Wholesalers of stone, _: & glass 
products ee 

Wholesale distributors 


Textiles; apparel .... i 
pparel & accessories stores ............. 
Apparel & accessories wholesalers . 
Apparel manufacturing) .................. 
Cottom broad woven fabrics 
Dry goods & piece goods wholesalers 
Dyeing & finishing mills ae a 
Floor covering mills 
Knitting mills 
Man-made fibers ed 
Miscellanous textile goods ..............-.-.-« 
Apparel manufacturing industry 
Apparel & accessories stores 
Apparel shipments 
Apparel shipments 
Dry goods & apparel wholesalers 
Textile manufacturing industry 
Transit & motor vehicle —ecaiinaieenriNe 
Automobile rental services ........ 
Bus lines, intercity 
Charter services ..... 
Local transportation ... 
School buses ....... ‘6 saa 
Suburban transportation Sejpeeeneees ater = oan 
Tables 
Local & suburban passenger transport 
Local transit lines operations 31 
Motor carriers’ revenue 
School bus statistics 
Taxicabs 
Truck rental services 





Transportation markets ..... 


Airframe manufacturers 

Deep sea foreign transportation 
Feight forwarding companies 
Industrial traffic managers 
Motor freight carriers ...... 

Motor vehicle manufacturers .... 
Railroads 





Transit & motor vehicle transportation 258 
Transportation SETVICES ..........-ssscccesceeeerne LOD 











Publications index - U.S. 


A.A.P.G. Bulletin 
ABC Directory ...... 
ABD 


Accident & Sickness Review 

Accredited Homes Newspapers Rate & 
Data Guide 

Actual Specifying Engineer 

Adcratter 

Ad News of the West . 

Adhesives Age 

Administrative Management ... 

Advanced anagement 

Advertising Age 

Advertising Requirements (see Advertis- 
ing & Sales Promotion) 

Advertising & Sales Promotion 

AEC Western Catalog File 

= 

Aerosol Age pes 

Aerospace Engineering ............. : 

Aerospace Engineering Catalog 

Aerospace Medicine ese 

Aerospace Year Book 

Agent 

Agent & Representativ 

Agrichemical West 

Agricultura de las Americas .. 

Agricultural Ammonia News .. 

Agricultural Banker 

Agricultural Chemicals ... 

Agricultural paommeering, Bo htak 

Agricultural Engineers Yearbook . 

Agricultural Equipment Dealer 

Agricultural Leaders Digest 

Agronomy Journal 


AIA Journal of The American Institute o P 


Architects ~ 
A.1.Ch.E. Journal 
A.1.D. Magazine 5 
CO) Ea EIST EIR RES LETS 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Refrigeration 





Air Engineering 

Air Facts 

Air Force/Space Digest 

Air Force Times 

Air Transportation ..... 

Air Traveler's Guide 

Aircraft & Missiles .... 

Airport/Services Management 

ALA. Bulletin EEE LI BE 

Alabama Builder 

Alabama Contractor rae 
Alabama Purchasor . een 
All-Pets Magazine 


: 5 
Allen's Hand Book of the Oil & Chemica 5) 


Industries ........... ; 
Almanac of the Canning, Freezing, Pre- 
Serving Industries  ~...--...--..---ssscecsssseeesenssntees 
America Clinica . 
American Agency Bulletin 
American Agriculturist 
American Armed Forces Newspapers 
American Art im Stome -....-.....:.-ccee 
American Artisan = 
American Assn. of Commerce Pubs. .. 


American Assn. of Industrial Nurses Jni. - 2 


American Automatic Merchandiser .......... 
American Automobile 
American Banker a 
American Bar Association Journal ...........- 
American Bicyclist & Motorcyclist. 
American Blue Book of Funeral Dire 
American Boxmaker 
American Brewer .... 
American Builder .........-:.--+----- 
American Cage-Bird Magazin 
American Cartagemen & Heavy Ha 
erican Cemetery . 
ys rn Ceramic Society Bulletin 
erican Cit wn 
oases Gienctory of Obstetricians 
Gynecologists _ 
American Druggist 
American Drycleaner 
American Dyestuff Reporter 
American Economic Review ... 
American Egg & Poultry Review 
American Engineer 
American Exporter 
American Fabrics 
American Forests 
American Fruit Grower ..........-sscssesesseneerees 
American Funeral Director 
American Fur Breeder 
American Furrier & Sol Vogel 
American Gas Journal oh 
American Glass Review 
American Hairdresser 
American mgt News 
American Heart Journal 
American iene ist & sence 
erican Hotel Journal ........-....-:+ 
icone Import & Export Bulletin 
American independent Baker 
American Industr 
American Ink Maker .... 
American Insurance Digest & Insurance 
Broker 









































American International Travel 
erican Jewelry Manufacturer . 
American Jnl. of Cardiology 
American Jnl. of Clinical Pathology 
American Jnl. of Correction 
American Jnl. of Digestive Diseases . 
American Jnl. of Diseases of Children 
American Jnl. of Gastroenterology ... 
American Jnl. of the Medical Science 
American Jnl. of Medical Technology 
American Jnl. of Medicine 
American Jnl. of Nursing .... pecttag 
American Jnl. of Obstetrics ology 
American Jnl. of Occupational Therapy 
American . of Ophthalmology 
American . Of Orthodontics .... 
American . of Pharmac 
American . of Physical 
American . of Physics 
American of Proctology ... 
American . of Phsychiatry 
American OE Public ES 
American Jnl. of Roentgenology, Radium 
Therapy, Nuclear Medicine 
American Jnl. of Surgery 


5 
American Jnl. of Tropical Medicine & 
5 


Hygiene 
American Laundry Digest ne 
American Livestock Journal ....... 
American Lumberman (see Building Ma- 

terials aeieee) 

American Machinist/ etalworking Manu- 
facturing 

American Metal Market 

American Milk Review 

American Miller & Processor 

American Motel Magazine .... 

American Motor Carrier .... 

American Motorcycling 

American Nurseryman 

American Paint Journal 

American Paint & Wallpaper Dealer 

American Painter & Decorator 

American Paper Convention Daily 

American Paper Merchant 

American Pediatric Directory 

American Perfumer 

American Poultry Journal Unit 

American Practition 

meme: is... ; 

American Press 
American Pressman .... 

American Professional Pharmacist 
American Psychologist 2.00... 
American Recreation Journal .... 
American Restaurant Magazine 

erican Road Builder . 

American Roofer & Building Improvement 
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American Salesman... 
American School Board Journal 
American School & University—Purchas- 
ing File 
American Scientist 
American Shoemakin 
American Sociological Revie 
American Soft Drink Journal .... 
American Statistician 
American Surgeon 
American Teacher ... 
American Vegetable Grower 
American Vocational Journal 
America’s Textile Reporter .... 
Amusement Business 
Analytical Chemistry 
Anesthesia & Analgesia Current 
searches 
Anesthesiology 
Angiology 
Annals of Allergy 
Annals of Internal Medicine 
Annals of Surgery 
ann 





























Antibiotics & Chemotherapy 
Antiques Dealer 
AOPA Pilot 
Apartment-Motel 
Apothecar 
Apparel Manufacturer 
Apparel Markets 
Apparel Merchant 
Apparel Register Publications 
Appliance Manufacturer 
Applied Hydraulics & Pneumatics (see 
draulics & Pneumatics) 
Augted Microbiology 
Architects’ Exchange 
Architectural & Engineering News 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Metals 
Architectural Products 
Architectural Record ... 
Architecture & Design 
Archives of Dermatology 
Archives of Environmental Health 
Archives of General Psychiatry .... 
Archives of Internal Medicine . 
Archives of Neurology 
Archives of Opthalmology . 
Archives of Otolaryngology 
Archives of Pathology 









































Archives of Pediatrics i eh cae $44 


Antibiotic Medicine & Clinical Therapy .... 2 


Archives of Physical Medicine & Rehabil- 
544 


itation ... 
Archives of Surger é seth 
ena, Auditorium Stadium Guide 
Arizona Aschitect 0. 
Arizona Beverage Journal 
Arizona Engineer & Scientist _. 
Arizona Farmer—Ranchman 
Arizona Grocer ; ; : 
Arizona-New Mexico Builder & Contractor 
Arkansas Banker 
Arkansas Farmer ....... . 
Arkansas Grocer 
Armed Forces Chemical Journal ........ 
Armed Forced Management 
Army Aviation ............. : 
Army—Navy—Air Force jouer ............... 
Army—Navy—Air Force Register 
cp, ERR OSS 
Army-Navy Store Magazine 
Army Times .... 
ARS Journal . 
Art Direction . 
Art Education .... 
Art Material Trade News 
Arte Tipografico innactcsnsing 
& Activities f 
& Architecture . 
A.S.A.E. Journal 
Asbestos 2.0.0.0... 
ASHRAE Journal 
Assembly & Fastener Engineering . 
Associated Beverage Publications 
Associated Construction Publications 
Associated Food Retailer 
Associated Purchasing Publications . 
A. . Journal 
ASTA Travel News . 
ASTM Bulletin (see Research & Standards 
Astronautics hdd pahcciesenstnitilipdilibcde bits sakaali 
A.T.A. News 
Atom Industry 
Atomics . 
Audecibel . 
Audio-Visual Instruction . 
Auditgram ..... 
Author—Journalist . son 
Auto & Flat Glass Journal .. 
Auto Laundry News : 
Auto Trim News . 
Autobody & Reconditioned Car . 
Automatic Control ; wcedeseaheiiieiapenaceetanpee 
Automatic Launderer & Cleaner & Coin- 
op Customer Services 
Automatic Machining ........... 
BS OT 
Automotive Chain Store ms 
Automotive Cooling Journal 
Automotive Dealer News 
Automotive Industries 
Automotive Market Report 
Automotive News . 
Automotive News of the Pacific Northwest 
Automotive Product Review eee. 
Automotive Retailer & Home & Recreation 
(see Home & Auto Retailer) 
Automotive World 


Bakers Digest ... 
Bakers Review 
Bakers Weekly 
Baking Industry 
Baltimore Purchaser 
Bank News 
Banker & Tradesman 
Bankers Digest 
Bankers Monthly 
Banking 
Banking Law Journal 
i 
Barber's Journal & Men's Hairstylist 

Barco Pesquero ae 
Barron's National Business & Financial 


ont eshte 
Battery Man 
Beauty 






































2 
274 


SA Se 
Beauty & Barber Dealers’ World ¥ 


Beauty Fashion 
Beauty School World 
Bebidas 
Bedding 
Beer Distributor 
Best's Insurance News 

Best's Safety-Maintenance Directory . ...... 
Bestsellers Magazine 
Better Building Maintenance 2.0... 
Better Farming Methods 00............sssssseseseees 
Better Roads 
Beverage Analyst Group 
Beverage Bulletin 
Beverage Dealer & Tavern News 
Beverage Industry News 
Beverage Media 
Beverage Record 
Beverage Register ; 
Beverage Retailer Weekly 
Beverage Times 
Bicycle Journal ... 
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Publications Index — U.S. 





Biliboard (see Amusement 
Billboard Music Week) 

Billboard Music Week 

Biological Abstracts as 

Biscuit & Cracker Baker .. 

Black Diamond Rocio 

Blast Furnace & Steel Plant . 

Blue Book of Fur Farming 

Blue Book of Poultry Industry 

Boat & Motor Dealer 

Boating Industry 

Boating Progress . 

Bobbin aiammamli 

Bond Buyer 

Book Buyer's Guide 

Book Production 


Business 





Booklist & Subscription Books ; Bulletin pa 
: l 


Boot & Shoe Recorder ... 

Borough Bulletin —........... 

Bottling Industry 3 

Bowling Buyers’ Guide 

Bowling Magazine = 

Bowling Proprietor 

Boxboard Containers 

Boxoffice ; 

Boys’ Outfitter 

Brake & Front End Service ach 

_Brandon's Shipper & Forwarder . 

Brewer & Dispenser ; 

Brewers Digest ............. 

Brick & Clay Record 

Bricklayer, Mason & Plasterer 

Broadcast ~paeoumacend 

Broadcasting bes 

Broiler Business 

Broiler Industry 

Broil ler Producer .... 

Broom & Broom Corn News 

Brown's saany of American Gas Com- 
panies : 

Brushware 

Buckeye Grocer 

Buckeye Tavern 

Buffalo Business 

Builder 

Builder-Architect : 

Builder's Kitchen Guide 

Builders Report Pacific 

Building Construction 

Building Construction 
Building Construction) 

Building Contractor of California . 

Building Materials Merchandiser 

Building News 

Building Products 

Building Products 

Building Specialties & Home 
Dealer 

Building Supply 

Buil ldings 

Bulk Feed & Grain ; 

Bulletin of Calif. State Nurses 

Bulletin of Los Angeles County 
Assn. . 

Bulletin of 
cine 

Bulletin of 
Dealers 

Burroughs Clearing House 

Business Automation 

Business/Commercial Aviation 

Business 

Business 


Illustrated (see 


Dealer 
Improvement 


News 
5 
Assn 


New York Academy of Medi- 


N.Y. State Assn. of Retail 


Catalog & Bu 


vews 
ressed Poultry & 


cate 


yers 


California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
California 
Caminos y 
Camping 
Cancer 
Buyers 


Candy 
Candy Industry 
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Pul 
Real Estate apene 
Stylist 

Veterinarian 
Construccion Pesada 

Magazine 


Directory 
& Confectioners 


Medical _ 
5 


Meat 
4 


Guldae 


Se ODUDwWEMVU' 


NOVI LAMWOwWdoW + 


NOnwNS 


AODOOAS & GIRO OR OD 


I1& tO 


Journal 459 


Canner/Packer 

Canning Trade ....... 

Canvas Products Review .. 

Carbide Engineering (see “Cutting | Tool 

Engineering) 

Carolina Food Dealer n.e..cecccccccccesccescesose 

Carpenter 

Cartage Contractor 
& Comment 











Living 





1 
Caterer & Hotei Proprietors Gazette ........ 
53. 


Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic Nurse : 
Catholic Property Administration — 
Catholic School Journal 
Cattleman 

Central Flower News 


Building & Maintenance 
Educator _..... 
Library World .. ie 
Management Journal 





Central Manufacturing District Magazine . 
2 


Central Pharmaceutical Journal 
Ceramic Age 
Ceramic Data Book 
Ceramic Industry 
Ceramic News. ............... 
Cereal Chemistry .... 
Cereal Science Today are 
Cervi's wage Mountain Journal eee 
Chain Saw 
Chain Saw Im on 
Chain Store Age ....... 
Drug Editions 
Executive Editions Combination 


General ee nyo Store Edi- . 


tions Ke et 
Restaurant Editions ........ : 
Supermarket Grocery Editions _... 
Chair Rental Forecaster (see Rental Serv- 
ice Forecaster) 
Chef—Culinary Review 
Chefs’ & Stewards’ 
Manual 
Chemical 
Chemical 
Chemical & 
Chemical 


Engineering . 
Engineering Catalog . 
anergy | News 
Engineering Progress 

Chemical Materials Catalog 
Chemical a aateal ge 
Chemical Week s 
Chemist .... Lt Se 
Chevrolet Dealers News 
Chicago Buyer's Guide 
Chicago Construction News 
Chicago Electrical News . 
Chicago Market Daily 
Chicago Market News 
Chicago Medicine 
Chicago Purchasor _............. 
Chicago Retail Baker . 
Chief Engineer 
Childhood Education 
China, Glass & Tablewares 
Chirogram 
Chiropractor 
Choral & Organ “Guide 
Christian Advocate .... 
Christian Bookseller 
Christian Life 
Christianity Today 
Chuck Wagon 
Church Management 
Churchman 
Cincinnati 
Circulation : ° 
Circulation Research 
Civil Engineering .... 
Classified Exchange 
Cleaning & Laundry Age 
Cleaning Laundry World 
Cleveland Engineering 
Cleveland Food Dealer 
Clinical Chemistry 
Clinical Medicine 
Clinical Pharmacology & Therapeutics 
Club Management . 
CME Alumni maaan 
oe eee 
Coal Dealer 
Coal Heat & Building Materials. 
Coal Industry Purchasing Manual . 
Coal Mining ..... cata acaniehagasectiness 
Coal Utilization . 
Coast Marine & Transpor tation Directory 
Coast Shoe Reporter ... 
Coca-Cola Bottler 
Coffee & Tea Industries 
Coin Machine Journal 
Coin Machine Review . 
Coin- op . 
ollege & Research Libraries 
College Store ........-. as 
College & University Business 5 
Colorado Editor & Inter-Mountain ‘Press 
Colorado Grocer ¥ 
Colorado Motor Carrier 
Colorado Municipalities ? 
lorado Rancher & Farmer .... 
Combustion 
Commerce 
Commercial 
Commercial Car Journal . ’ 
Commercial Fertilizer & Plant Food -In- 
 gigtinesicr sage toekearesnecienaelli 


Purchasor 


Magazine 
Bulletin 
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Food & _ Equipment 5 


563 


. 563 


230 
442 


. 299 


. 581 


620 
119 
49 


- 442 


299 
130 


Commercial & Financial Chronicle . 
Commercial News 

Commercial Record a 
Commercial Review .......... 
Commercial West 

Commonwealth 


49 
Composite Catalog of Oil Field Equip- 956 


ment & Services 
Compost Science 
Compressed Air Magazine .. 
Computers & Automation 
Concept ; 
Concrete Construction Magazine 
Concrete Industries Yearbook 
Concrete Masonry Review 
Concrete Products asa 
Confectioner _........ 
Connecticut Beverage Journal Blue Book 
Connecticut Purchasor ..... 
Conover-Mast Purchasing ‘Directory 
Consolidated Grain Milling Catalogs — 
Construccion Regional : 
Construction 
Construction 
Construction 
Construction 
Construction 
Construction 
Maintenance 
Construction Illustrated ... 
Construction Machinery Distribution 
Construction Methods & Equipment 
Construction News (Public 
Constructioneer Seabercmeltooad 
Constructor 
Consulting Engineer 
Consumer Packaging 
Contract . 
Contractor (Building ry Construction) 
Contractor (Plumbing- naan Air 
tioning) 
Contractors’ Electrical “Equipment 
Contractors & Engineers 
Contractors Register ......... siitaniabesaitl 
Contratista (see Constr uccion. Regional) 
Control “spp ceenbanented : / 
Controller... 
Cooking For Profit. 
Cooperative Digest 
Co-operative Merchandiser 
Corrective Psychiatry 
Corrosion 
Corset & Brassiere Magazine . 
Corset & Underwear Review . 
Costume Jewelry 
Cotton Digest 
Cotton Gin & Oil Mill Press 
Cotton Trade Journal 
Counselor ’ 
County Agent “& Vo- “Ag Teacher .... 
County Agents sppeteinernic & Reference Book 
County Officer , 
County Progress 
C.Q., The Radio Amateurs Journal 
Model & Hobby Industry .. 
C.R.D.A. News even 
Credit & Financial -sgeneemenaia 
Credit Union Bridge 
Credit World 
Crockery & Glass Journal 
Croplife 
Crops & Soils ' 
Cross Country News .... 
Crow's Lumber Digest . 

Crow's Western Equipment & Industry 
Western Equipment & Industry) 
Current Medical Diaest 
Curtain & Doopety Dept. 


Bulletin 
Digest 
Equipment 

—— 

quipment 


News 


Cratt, 


Magazine 
Cutters s Exchange "Calon “& Blue Book 
_, Directory 


Cutting Tool Engineering 


Construction Reports 
Construction Service 
Journal 

Journal of Commerce 
Market Record . 

Mill Stock Reporter 
News Record 

Office Appliances 
Pacific Builder 
Variety . 
Industries Catalog ; 
Dairy Industries Network 
Dairy Record 

Dakota Farmer 

Dallas Fashion & ‘Spor tswear 
Data Magazine 

Data Processing 

Datamation . nenthiseiagec 
Davison's Registers. pee 
Dealerscope ; catia 
Bélsweee Valley “Announcer 
Delaware Valley Printing Impressions 
Dental Assistant : 
Dental Digest ........... 

Dental Industry News 
Dental Laboratory News 
Dental Laboratory Review 
Dental Students’ Magazine 
Dental Survey 

Department Store Economist 


Daily 
Daily 

Daily 

Daily 
Daily 
Daily 
Daily 
Daily 
Daily 
Daily 

Dairy 


orks | Issue) 


459 
557 
75 


Operation “& ‘ 


(See Fashion Accessories) 
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61 
620 
581 
581 
500 
525 
520 
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Design 
Design News 
Detroit Purchasor 
Diabetes 
Diapason 
Die Casting Engineer 
Diesel Engineering Handbook 
Diesel & & Gas Engine Progress 
Diesel & Gas Engine Catal 
Diesel Power 























Directory & Source Book of the Coin Ma- 5 


chine Industry 
Directory of Kansas Public Officials 
Directory of Osteopathic Physicians 
Directory of Professional Photography .... 





Directory of Wood Products Industry .... a 


Discount Merchandiser 
Diseases of the Chest 

Diseases of the Colon & ronson’ 
Dispensing Optician ‘ 
isplay .... 
Display World 
Distribution Age 

Distributor Age- Warehouse Section 
District Heating 
Dixie Contractor . 
Dixie Lumberman & Forester 
Dixie Purchasor .. 
D.O., Doctor of Osteopathy 

Domestic Engineering 

Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory . 
DPC Convention News 

Drill Bit 

Driller 

CO 

Drilling Contractor .... 

Srive-ta Management 

oe Restaurant Magazine 

Drug & Allied Industries ........... 

Drug & Cosmetic Industry ... 

Drug Topics a aa 
Drug Trade News : 
Dry Goods Wholesaler .............. 

DSC Buying Guide a 
Dun’s Review & Modern Industry ............ 

















EASA News 
Earnshaw's Guide for Buyers of Infants’ 
Boys’ & Girls’ Wear 


Earnshaw’s Infants, Boys’ & ae Wear e 


Eastern Banker 

Eastern Dealer cerctaziontanontll 
Eastern Feed Merchant .. 

Eastern Printers Guide ..... 

Eastern Truck News ..... 

Eastern Underwriter 

Editor & Publisher 

Education Digest .. 

Educational Screen, “Audio-Visual Guide 


EEM — Electronic Engineers Master 8 


Efectos de Escritorio  ...........-..c00.-0cs--- 

Egq Producer ; 
EJD/Engineers’ Job Directory ee 
Elaboraciones y Envases . SSE 
Electric Appliance Service Mewke 
Electric Heat & Air > yaeasnoaasticl Sicheseead 
Electric Heating Journal ieee: 
Electric Light & Power 


Electrical Construction & amnneanens -4 


Electrical Design News. ....... 
Electrical/Electronic Procurement , 


Electrical Engineering .......... 88, "18, 


Electrical Equipment 

Electrical Maintenance & Engineering | 
Electrical Manufacturing (see Electro- 
Technology) 

Electrical peeentialg Week 
Electrical South ... 

Electrical — Soci 

Electrical Wholesaling | 

Electrical orld : 

Electricity in Building - 

Electricity on the Farm 

Electrified Industry ......... 
Electromechanical Design 


Electronic & penteess Specialist | ee ~1 


Electronic Daily 

Electronic Design . 

Electronic- Gechemachaniond Production .. 
Electronic Equipment Engineering  .... 
Electronic Industries 

Electronic News 

Electronic Previow 


/ = La 
Electronic Products Magazi & ip/File : 


Electronics/Sources i 

Electronic Specifying ee ‘Purchasing: 

Electronic Technician ....... 

Electronics EE RIE. Ke 

Electro- Technology. DARED LRRS Te 2 

Electrotypers & Stereotypers ee 

Elementary School Journal 

Elevator World ; : 

Embotellador . kscseetboentad 

E&MJ] Metal & Minerals Markets .............. 

Empire State Architect. .......--.....-:sce-sses-0 

Employee Benefit Plan Review .... 

Employee Recreation 

Endocrinology . 

Engineering & Mining ‘Jour ‘nal 

Engineering News- Record .......... , 

Engineer's Bulletin 

Engineers’ Power Plant Directory & + Buy- 
ers Guide ................- ee oie : 

Engineer's Product File . 

Environmental Quarterly ..........2.--c.:cecceccceesceeee 


Equipment & Material Reporter .................... 


Everybody's Poultry Magazine 
Excavating Engineer 





Executive Steward (see Food snesire! 
haust 
Explosives Engineer 








Exponent 
Sport Bulletin 
Emr tet NOW: asics scsscecnece see seen 
Export Trade 
Exporters’ Encyclopaedia ..........--scsceseseseeseee ie 
Eye, Ear, Nose & Throat Monthly 


F 











Factory 
Factory Equipment & Production ......-..-...s::: 
Fairchild’s iomestics, Linens, Rugs 
Shower Curtains Directory 
Fairchild’s Fabrics, Trimmings uence 
Services & Su plies Directory .. 
Fairchild’s Men’s & Boys’ 
tory 
Fame 
Family Physician . 
Farm Chemicals . as 
Farm Chemicals H Bo 
Farm Journal 
Farm & Power Equipment 
Farm Quarterly 





ear Direc- 
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Farm & Ranch—Southern ER. = 


Farm Store Merchanding ........ 

Farmaceutico 

Farmer 

Farmer-Stockman 

Farmers Elevator Guide 

Fashion Accessories 

Fast Food 

Federal Accountant 

Federation Proceedings 

Feed Age ....... 

Feed Ba a 

Feed & Fann Supplier 

Feed Trade Manual ..... 

Feedlot 

Feeds Illustrated 

Feedstuffs 

Femme-Lines 

Fence Industry 

Fertility & Sterility . 

Fibre & Fabric .... 

Film Daily 

Film News . 

Film World & A- Ah “World . 

Finance .... cad 

Financial World . 

Fire Engineering . ace poms 

Fire Station eee. REIT anes 

Firemen “ah 

Fish boat 

Fishermen's News 

Fishing Gazette ‘ 

Fishing Tackle Trade News .......... 

Fleet Owner .. as aceon 

Fleet oe wag News 

Flexogra 

Flight ee cate 

Floor Covering Profits (see Modern Floor 
Coverings) 

Floor Covering hscepcindl ; 

Flooring a 

Florida Architect 

Florida Builder 

Florida Cattleman & Liverstock Journal . 

Florida Contractor & Builder .. 

Florida Forum 

Florida Grocer .... sani: ~ 

Florida Grocers’ Bulletin... --s-cccssswseseesss- 

Florida Grower & Rancher ..0.0....0.20...c.cse000000- 

Florida Motel Journal . ae 

Florida Municipal Record ..... 

Florida Plumbing & pnatiny Contractor 

Florida Purchaser .......... 

Florida Trend as 

Florida Truck News 

Florida's Business . 


























Florists’ ee & Horticultural Trade 5 


World 
Florists Review ..... a: 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery ‘News ... 
Flower & Garden Merchandiser ........ 
Fluid Power Handbook & Directory . 
Food Broker & Grocery Products “Mar- 


Distributors News .............-.0:0c00----- 
Drug & Liquor Digest ................ 
& Drug pata aedussatibesseeicenien an 
EAWTIMOOTEING  <nccscscesnsevessereccece 
Executive 
Field Reporter ..... 
Marketing International .... 
Mart News ........ meee 
Merchandising . spuiicacae b. 
Merchants Advocate o....-ccccccseccseeesons 
Processing eeedtils 
Food Promotions ....................- 
Food Service Magazine ds 
Food Technology 
Food Topics 
Food Trade News 
Food World es 
fm) eee eee 
Forbes = 
Ford Dealers News & Ford Field . 
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rete Official Freighter Travel Guide- 
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Bech For Home Economists .....:........ 

Foreign Service Journal 

Forest Farmer 

Forest & People 

Forest Products Journal 

Fortnightly Review : 

Fortune ie aE 

Foundry 

Foundry Buyer's Guide 

Frank Kane's Licensed Beverage 
view ...... 

Fraternal Monitor 

Free-Lance Photographer's ene ie 

Freezer ee - 

Frosted Food Field 

Frozen Food Age a 

Fruit & Vegetable Review ... 

Fuel Oil 

Fueloil & Oil Heat .............. 

Fur Age Weekly 

Fur Trade Directory 

F.U.R.N. Club Facts . 

Furniture Desi 

Furniture 

Furniture 

Furniture Production .. 

Furniture Retailer .. 

Furniture South ; jasc icapetaaiaaees 

Furniture Warehouseman 

Furniture & ee 

Furniture World . 




















G 


Garden ion Buh Merchandiser (see Home 
& Garden sutcttad hewmacemeesnens 

oo ae als 

Gas Age Pe, 

Gas Appliance Merchandising ES 

Gas Heat/Comfort Cooling 

Gas Industries, LPG Edition ...... aaness 

Gas Industries, Natural Gas Edition 36 

Gas Turbine 

Gasoline News 2o......ccece.- 

Gasoline Retailer 

Gastroenterology .. ieehekoe 

General Aviation News . 

General Practice ae sac 

Genesee Valley Buyer -2200.......0.cccscccceecenen 

Geophysical Directory .... 

Geophysics _.................... 

Georgia Grocer ........ 

Geotimes ube 

Geriatrics . 

Geyer’s Dealer Topics . 

Gift & Art Buyer i iidedadadesamsed 

Giftwares & Home Fashions ... , 

— Louisiana Florida Sugar ‘Man- 
ua = pune 

Glass Catal og & Directory | 

Glass Digest ; 

Glass Industry .... 

Glass Packer 

Gloves Directory .... 

Go—Transport Times of the West . 

Golf Course Re wid cat 

Golfdom ; 

wy Packaging . 


Grade Teacher 

Grain Age 

Grain & Feed Journals & Rice News 

Grain & Feed Merchant . ; 

Grain & Feed Review 

Grain Terminals & Processing Plants 

Grain Trade Buyers Guide ........ 

Grange News on 

Graphic Arts Buyer 

Graphic Arts Monthly . 

Graphic Arts Review 

Graphic Science 

Gravure a ; mise - 

Great Lakes Architecture & Engineer- 
ing : : 

Great Lakes & Inland Waterways “ER 

Great Lakes Red Book . ccbaiseuas 

Great Lakes Seaway Journal ‘ 

Greater Amusements ........ 

Greater Philadelphia . iacsencaieaeadchipored 

Greater Rochester Commerce ................... 
ri 

Grinding & ‘Finishing ; 

Grocer-Graphic  ...... 

Grocers’ Beacon 20.0.0... 

Grocers’ Guide. ...............-. 

Grocers’ Spotlight 

Group Practice . , 

G S.E.—Ground Support Equipment ‘ 

Guide . ie 

Guildcraft , ee 

Gulf Coast Lumberman. Po 

Gulf States Architect & Builder ... 


Hacienda . 

Handbags & Accessories 
Handling & Shipping .... 
Hardware Age 

Hardware Consultant 
Hardware & Farm Equipment - 
Hardware Handbook 
Hardware/Housewares 
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Hardware Retailer . 

Hardware Trade .. 

Hardware World “2 

Harvard Business antes a 

Hatchery & Feed (see Feed & Farm Sup- 
plier) 

Hats . 

Hawaii Industry 

Health & Science Reporter 

Hearing Dealer . 

Heart of America Purchasor ....... tases 

Heating & Air Conditioning Contractor _.... 

Heating & Gas Appliance Merchandiser 
(see Gas Appliance Merchandiser) 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditionin 


Heating, Plumbing & Air Conditioning 
4 


News ; 
Heating & Plumbing Merchandiser 
High Fidelity Trade News . Se 
Hitchcock's Wood Wor aig eas li 
Hoard’'s Dairyman scales 
Hollywood Reporter 
Home Appliance Builder .... 

Home & Auto Retailer 

Home Builder .... 

Home Comforts Wholesaler 

Home Furnishings Daily es 

Home & Garden Supply Merchandiser .... 

Home Improvements Trends . * 

Home State Publications ................ 

Homiletic & Pastoral Review .... 

Hoosier Banker ... Cain. 

Hoosier Board & Brick ........ 

Hoosier Independent . 

Hoosier Purchasor ..... : Saeintchactcsamelceata 

Horseless Carriage NWS -o.cccssccccseseeee-n 

Hosiery & Underwear Review .... 

Hospital, El ; 

Hospital Forum _. 

Hospital Handbook 

Hospital Management 

Hospital Progress 

Hospital Purchasing pea 

Hospital Topics . 

Hospitals, Jour nal of the American n Hospit- 
al Association ...................- 

Hotel Bulletin .... we 

Hotel Gazette . 

Hotel Greeter . 

Hotel Industry . 

Hotel Monthly 

Hotel Red Book a aes 

Hotel & Restaurant News. 

Hotel Tariff International .. 

Hotel & Trave] Index . 


Hotel World-Review & Man get ent ae 


House & Home .... 
Housewares Buyer .. 
Housewares Review .... 
Hydraulics & Pneumatics ...... 


Hydrocarbon sancamncatiedli & Petroleum a Re- 


Ice Cream Field 
Ice Cream Review ................-... 
Ice Cream Trade Journal nn 
Ice Cream World . zs 
Idaho Farmer... 
Idaho Food Dealer . 
IGA Grocergram 
lilinois Banker ‘ 
Illinois Beverage Journal .... 
Illinois eee News 
Illinois —— < Township Official 
Illinois Dental Journal 
Illinois Engineer 
Illinois Feed Folks . 
Illinois Insurance Broker . 
Illinois Manufacturers Directory _ 
Illinois Master Plumber 
Illinois Medical Journal 
Illinois Truck News ............ 
Illuminating Engineering | 
ye & Tractor 
— Bulletin ....... 
pendent Banker 
ateen Coal Operator 
Independent Film Journal .... 
Independent Garageman .... 
Independent Petroleum Monthly 
Independent Retail Lumber Dealer News 
(see News) 
Indiana Architect ..........2.......... 
Indiana Beverage Life ..... 
Indiana Business & Industry 
Indiana Consulting sna 
Indiana Farmer ..... 
Indiana Food Merchant 





Indiana Lumber & Builder's Supply I Dealer 
3 


Directory & Buyer's Guide ...... 
Tadiana Nurse poss 
Indiana Plumbing Contractor .... 
Indicador Mercanti 
Industria Avicola ............. 
Industrial Arts Teacher . 
Industrial Arts & Vocational | Education 
Industrial Banker ........... 
Industrial Bulletin ........... 
Industrial a, 

Industrial Desig: 


Industrial Bovelepment “e df ennrscomensee 


Record 
Industrial Distri bution 





Industrial Distributor News .0........cccccsese 


Industrial Electronic Engineering & Main- 
tenance . 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry ...... 
Industrial & Engineering omental inter- 
national Edition .......... : 
Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Finishing ....... Z 
Industrial Gas : 
Industrial Heating .... saoepmaaebeaaae 
Industrial Machinery News . 
industrial Maintenance & Piant Opera- 
tion 
Industrial Marketing ones 
Industrial Medicine & Surgery ............ 
Industrial Models & Patterns 
Industrial News ............... Seateackeiackd 
Industrial Packagimg 02.............--cscece-neeeoeee 
Industrial Photography 
Industrial Purchasing wed Sana 
Industrial Quality Control . pikes 
a SS ee 
Industrial Retail Stores .... me 
Industrial Science — Engineering . 
Industrial Stores Market Book . 
Industrial Supplier & Distributor 
(see Industrial Distributor News) 
Industrial Water & Wastes .........-.c..ccc-cecceo-0 
Industrial + lanai % St 
ee) RE eee ae 
——— Lacteas handed 
Infants’ & Children’s Review cc... 2 
Infinity .......... ad 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion .... 6 
Ingerieria Internacional Industria .... 
Inhalation Therapy 
and & American Printer & Lithogra- 
her : — 
Inland Architect 
Inplant Food Management .. 
In-Plant Offset Printer 
Installment Retailing 
Institutional Laundr 
Institutions Catalog File ..... 
Institutions Magazine 
Instructor ..... eile analy 
Instrument & Apparatus ‘News . 
Instrumentalist ...... ccihaatoed 
Instruments & Control ‘Systems me 
Insulation 
Insurance Advocate 
Insurance Broker-Age 
Insurance Exchange Magazine 
Insurance Field 
Insurance Graphic 
Insurance Index . 
Insurance News 
Insurance Prospector 
Insurance Record 
Insurance Salesman. .... 
Interior Decorators’ Hand Book . 
Interior Design ................. ae 
Interiors econ 
Interiors’ Pocket “Directory of America’s 
Great Sources ...................... 
eer 
Intermountain Contractor ............ J set 
Intermountain Food Retailer 2.2.2.0... 
Intermountain Industry... 
International Blue Printer 
International Bookbinder 
International Construction Reporter 
International Electronics Fe eit, 
International Equipment Directory ... 
International Green Book .... 
International Hotel Directory .. 
International Management ........ ets 
International Marine Engineering/Log ~ 
International Motion Picture Almanac 
International Oilman 
International Operating Engineer .............. 
International Petroleum Register ... 
International Projectionist 
International Railway Journal 
International Record of Medicine = 
International Review of cise a 54 
International Rice Yearbook ae 
International Trade Review ... 
Interstate Port Handbook ... 
Investment Dealers’ Digest . 
Iowa Business & Industry 
Iowa Directory & Buyers’ Guide . 
Iowa Food Dealer 2..........-cececee-o 
Iowa Lumber Dealer .... 
Iron Age 
Iron & Steel Daily News 
Iron & Steel Engineer ....... 
Irrigation Engineering & M 
ISA Journal ... 
Isotopics 














re | Architect : 
ewelers’ Buyers Guide ooo. ccsecceeeeeceseeeee 
ewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

ewelers Digest 
ewelers’ Pre-Views ........ 

obber News & Electronic ‘Wholesaling .. 
obber Product News & Jobber News ........ 2 
Jobber Topics 
opher 
. of —— 

. of Acoustical Society of America ........ 

. of Agricultural & Food Chemistry 

. of Air Pollution Control Assn. .......... . 586 
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. of Air Traffic Control . 
. of Allergy ........... eee! 
. of Am. Assn. of ‘University ‘Women .... 
. of . Chemical Society ..................... : 
. of . Concrete Institute ........................ 
l. of . Dental Assn. Kote 
. of . Dental ee Assn. 
. of . Dietetic Assn. 
. of . Geriatrics Society ........... 
. of . Institute of Homeopathy 
. of . Leather Chemists’ Assn. .. 
. of . Medical Association ........ lane 
. of . Medical Women's Assn. ............ 
. of . Oil Chemists Society 
. of . Optometric Assn. ........ 
. of . Osteopathic Assn 
. of . Pharmaceutical Assn. 
. of . Podiatry Assn. 
. of . Statistical Assn. . Saauats 
On . Veterinary Medical Assn 
. of A Water Works Assn. 
. of Applied Physics ..... we 
. of Audio Engineering Society 
. of Bacteriology . : 
. of Biological hemistry . 
. of Bone & Joint Surgery . ae 
. Of Business Education ..00............-..-c-cescese0 
. of Chemical Education . 
. of er Diseases 
. of 
lism é 
l. of Clinical Investigation enscastegota 
. of College Placement ....... asc 
. of Commerce, International Edition .... 
. of Commerce & Commercial 
of Criminal Law, Criminology & 
Police Science . 
l. of Dentistry for Children 
. of Electrochemical Society . 
. of Engineering Education. ...................... 
. Florida Engineering Society .... 
. of Forestry 
. of Geophysical Research .. sa 
. of Histochemistry & Cytochemistry se 
. of Home Economics ......... ia a 
. of Housing 
of Immunology 
. of Insurance 
of International College. “of “Surgeons 
of Investigative Dermatology athe 
nl. of Laboratory & Clinical Medicine ...... 
Jnl.—Lancet 5 
Jnl. of Machine Accounting, Data Process- 
ing System & Management ; va 
nl. of Marketin 
nl. of Medical 
nl. of Metals .... 
nl. of Milk & Food Technology .. 
nl. of National Medical Assn. .........-....-.-0--+. 
nl. of Nervous & Mental Disease ................ 
nl. of Neurophysiology . 
nl. of Neurosurgery ............--...-+- 
nl. of Nuclear ae Frm bis 
nl. of Nutrition ..... piarninninteini 
nl. of Optical Society “of America ...... 
nl. of Oral Surgery, Anethesia & Hospi- 
tal Dental Service 5 
nl. of Organic -grasmmade ‘ 
nl. of Osteopathy 
nl. of Pediatrics ........ : 
nl. of Petroleum Technolog ry . 
nl. of Pharmacology 
e's ae ae 
nl. hysica emistry 
lb 4 Plumbing, Heating & Air Condi- 
tionin 
Jnl. of Prosthetic Dentistry .. 
Jnl. of Society of Motion icture & “Televi- 
sion Engineers 5 
Jnl. of Teacher Education . 
Jnl. of — Surgery 
nl. of Urolo 
jar a Water Pollution Control "Federa- 
tio Sed 
teventis’ “Merchandising. a 
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Kansas Beverage NewS. ..........ccccsseesececeseeeeree 
Kansas City Grocer 
Kansas Construction Magazine 
PRM TORT scccccecestsccsescvvicery 
Kansas Government Journal 
Kansas-Oklahoma Oil Reporter 
Kentuckiana Purchaser . 
Kentucky Beverage Journal 
Kentucky Farmer 
Kentucky Grocer ........ 
Kentucky Grocers’ News 
Keystone Builder 
Keystone Coal Buyers’ Manual Sn essinsbiedbcden 
Kitchen Business .................... 

Knitted Outerwear Times. 

Knitter 
Knitting ge cated nsseuendsnanasioineeneatioictd Ms 
Knitting Mill N : 
Knitting Mill Sussly Directory 


L 

















Lab World 
Laboratory Investigation 
es 
Lamp Journal 
Land & Water Contracting. ........-css-sssse . 412 














Landscape Architecture 
Landscape Design & Construction 
Launder-Matic hoo 

undry Journal 
Law & Order 
Lawn Equipment Journal 
Lawn & Garden Dealer Guide 2000.00... és 
Leather & Shoes 
Leather Manufacturer 
Legal Intelligencer 
Leonard's Guide 
Library Journal 























Life Association NeWS ......:..-scse-csessssssseseeese .. 50 


Life Insurance Courant 
Life Insurance Selling 
Life Insurer 
Light Metal Age 
Lighting . 
Linens & Domestics .. 
Lippincott’s Medical Science 
Liquor Handbook 
Liquor Store 
Lithographers Journal 
Liturgical Arts 
Local Agent 

Locksmith Ledger 
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Lockwood's Director of rapes & Allied 2 


Trades 

Louisiana Grocer .... 

Louisiana Journal of “Plumbing-Heating- 
Air Conditioning-Mechanical Contract- 
ing Piob 

Louisiana Motor Transport. ‘Assn. News .... 

LP-Gas fs 

LPGA Times . 

Lubriciation Engineering 

Luggage & Leather Goods . 

Lumber Co-operator 

Lumber Journal 

Lumber Merchant 

Lumberman 

Lumberman—Timberman’s 
Directory of the Forest Industries (see 
Directory of Wood Products Industry) 


























Macaroni Journal ... 
Machine Design 
Machine & Tool. ee ee ORR a 
Machinery 
MacRae’s Blue Book 
Made to Measure 
Madison Avenue 
Magazine of Standards 




















Magazine of Wall St. & Business Ana- 504 





lyst .. sae 
Maine Coast Fisherman (see National 
Fisherman) _...... 
Maine Farmer & Homemaker 
Maine State Grocers Bulletin .. 
Maintenance .. 
Selntenonse—Fesiery Supplies 
Management & Business Automation (see 
Business Automation) . acai 
Management Methods Ma 
Manufactured Homes 
Manufacturing Confectioner 
Marina 
Marine Catalog 
Marine orke Gasette si 
REG EIN iso55, cpecccocssssniseersioengrinin manic’ 
Marine Digest a 
Marine Distribution -..............-.-.sccecesessenseneesee 
Marine Engineering/Log pis 2 
Marine Journal .......... Ae Geel ANF 
Marine News 
Weert POTS oan cninsecccsceeeneecnnsececerennneesssee 
Maritime Reporter 
Markets of America 
Marketing 
Markin Industry . 
Mart Magazine 
Maryland-Washington- Delaware Beverage 
Journal 
MascuLines ... 
Massachusetts "Beverage sciesinean sriaesucssnibe sl 






































Massachusetts Physician ........-ccceccessseeseeseeesene D4 


Mass Vending 
Master Barber & Beautician Magazine site 
Master Plumber & Heating Contractor ...... 
Master Shoe Rebuilder 
Material Handling Engineerin 
Material Handling [Illustrate 
dling & Shipping) 
Materials in Design Engineering .. o 
Materials Research & Standards ................ ts 
Mathematical Reviews 
Mathematics Teacher 
Mayor & Manager 
ie Medical News Magazine 20.0.2... - 








(see Han- 














at 
Meat Dealer 
Mechanical Contractor 
Mechanical Engineering 73, 88, 
Mechanical Engineers’ Catalog ...... 73, 8 
Mechanization 
Mechannual 
Media Agencies Cliemnts ......scccecsesssseeeeee sal 
Media/scope 
Medical Digest 
Medical Directory of New York State 
Medical Economics 
Medical Electronics News 
Medical Society Magazine Group .. 


























Sa ] 
Handbook & 


Medicine 
Men's Modes 
Men‘s Wear 
Mental Hospitals 
eee aaa 
Merchants Trade Journal - 

Metal Fabricator 
Metal Finishing 
Metal Products Manufacturing 
Metal Progress 

Metal Removing 
Metal Treating 
Metalworking 

Metals Review ....... 
Metlfax Magazine 
at ge ng eae as piinle Seabees cadet 









































Michigan Beverage News 
Michigan Contractor & Builder .. 
Michigan Drug Journal .......22............. 
Michigan Farmer 
Michigan Food News 
Michigan Investor ........ : 
= Manufacturer & Financial Rec- 
or 
Michigan Motor Carrier 
Michigan Roads & Construction 
Michigan Table Topper 
Michigan Tradesman 
Microwave Journal 
Mid-America Insurance 
Mid-Atlantic A es nae Nae SEES Sens 
Mid-Continent Banker 
Mid.Continent Bottler 
Mid-Continent Jeweler 
Mid-Continent Mortician 
Mid-Continent Purchaser 
Midwest Architect/Builder ... 
Midwest Automotive News .200............--cccesees 
Mid-West Contractor 
Miwest Farm Paper Uniit -20.0.......-c..se-scseseee- = 
Midwest Furniture News 
Mid-West Hardware 
Midwest Home Builder (see Midwest Ar- 
chitect/Builder) 
Midwest Industry Magazine 200.2... a 
Midwest Inspection Journal ... noe 
Midwest Manufacturing 
Midwest Motor Transport .. 
Midwest Purchasing Agent . 
Mid-West Restaurant 
Mid-Western arm Re 
Midwestern Druggis 









































Midwestern Trucker s SSE TR =¥ 





Military Engineer ... 


Military Market & Government Buying .... ry 





Military Medicine 
Military Systems Design ................:::0-:ss-+-20 ka 
Milk Dealer 
pO en en Cn | See ea 
Mill & Factory 
Mines Magazine .. 
Mining Congress eae - 
Mining Engineering . sa 
Mining po News | 
Mining & Quarrying 
Mining Record 
Mining World . Naa SES SERS 
Minnesota Food Guide | 
Minnesota Medicime 200..2...........-se-sseceeeeseeeesneneenee 
Minnesota Municipalities 
Missile Design & Development (see Mis- 
siles & Space) 
Missiles & Rockets 
Missiles & Space 
ee i, eS.) a eS ~ 
Mississippi Grocers’ Guide ... ws 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman . 
Missouri Beverage Journal 
Missouri Grocer Bea 
er ge Be Se | eae eee 
Missouri Press News 
Missouri Ruralist 
Mobile Home Dealer 
Mobile Homes . 
Mobile Home Park Management 
Modern Beauty Shop 
Modern Brewery Age 
Modern Castings 
Modern Concrete 
Modern Converter 
Modern Drugs 
Modern Floor Coverings 
Modern Garden Center 
Modern Government 
Modern Grocer .. 
Modern Hospital 
Modern Lithograph 
Modern Machine Shop SE ot 
Modern Materials ending” 
Modern Medicine 










































































Modern Metals 

Modern Milk Hauler 

Modern Miller & Bakers News ................-++ a” 

Modern Office Procedures 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Passenger Transportation (see 
Metropolitan Transportation) 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads 

Modern Sanitation & Building Mainte- 
nance 


Modern Schools 
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564 


Modern Server & Spirits Store ..cecssssse ~ 452 


Modern Stationer Convention Daily ........... 
Modern Stationer & Office Equipment 


524 


Publications Index — U.S. 





Modern Teacher sie 
Modern Textiles Magazine . 
Modern Tire Dealer 0.0.0.0... 
Modern Trans 
Modern one same Practice 
Modern Windows : 
Monitor a 
Monopoly. ‘State R w 
Montana Farmer-Stockman 
Montana Food Distributor .. 
Monthly Bulletin, Michiga 
Architects os : 
Monumental News Review .. 
Mortgage Banker ......... 
Morticians of the Southwest 
1 otema 3 Management 
Motion Picture Daily . aiid 
Motion Picture Exhibitor ........ 
Motion Picture Herald 
Motor TM RE be Ralph De 
Motor Age RES ae 
Motor Boating nasil RE Ale Ls 
Motor Dealer 
Motor Service .... 
Motor Transportation Hi- ‘Lights 
Motor Truck News 
DECRG WORE oocccsecccepcsoncoes 
Motorcyclist 
Motorway Transport ........... a seni 
Mountain State Banker occ, 
Movers News a 
MPM-Metal Products. Manufacturing ccna 
Municipal Index .... 
Municipal Signal bateatsasnih Seem Bs 
Municipal South . =e 
Municipality ies ie 
Music Educators s Journal « 
Music Journal . SESS 
Music Trades ie 
Musical Merchandise Review ...........:-e:s--0-0« 





Nargus Bulletin . 
National Advertising Investments 
National Beauty School Jnl. & 
School Management . 
National Bottlers’ Gazette canis 
National Bowlers Jnl. & Billiard Revue ..... 
National Camp Director's Guide ................ = 
National Candy Wholesalers ee 
National Chinchilla Breeder .. 
National Civic Review 
MRR CUA nn ci pectatiedsmceesonmtienetinn a 
National Defense Transportation Journal .. 
National Eclectic Medical eer aa 
National Engineer .... a 
National Equipment Review | 
National Fisherman 
National Funeral Service Journal 
National Fur News ...... 
National Furniture ecg PS 
National Future Farmer . 
National Guardsman ............. 
National Hardwood Magazine = 
National Hearing Aid Journal 
National Highway & ew Carriers 
Routes cm Bincsnesteiisiceel 
National Jeweler | 
National League Journal ... 
National Lithographer 
National Live 6 Producer 
National Oil Jobb 
National Oraumanhat Iron Fabricator . 
National Petroleum News ............ 
National Photographer ........... 
National Press Photographer 
National Provisioner .................. 
National Public Accountant . 
National Publisher ......... 
National Real Estate Investor ...... 
National Reviewer & Connecticut Items 
of Interest .... 
National Rug Cleaner 
National Safety News 
National Sheriff ......... 
National Underwriter .....22........-cesecsceeeseereeenees = 
Nation's Business 
Nation's Schools 
NATO Journal . 
Naval Stores Review & “Terpene “Chemi- 























Navy 
Navy Pictorial News 
Navy Times 
OE OO eae * 
Nebraska Farmer 
EEE EEE 
EDA Journal 
Needle’s Eye 
NEGM aiednaan 
Nerba : 
Neurology _.... 
New Counter Freezer News ...................... 4 
New England Architect & Builder Illus- 
trated 
New England Construction 
New England Electrical News .... 
New England Equipment Dealer 
New England Furniture News 
New England Hardware ........ 
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Medical Times 








Publications Index — U.S. 





New England Jnl. of Medicine ............... 

New Engiand Printer & Lithographer 

New England Purchaser .. 

New Englander ............... 

New Equipment Digest. i atoantin 

New Jersey Beverage Jour “cea 

New Jersey Builder .... 

New Jersey Business ..... 

New jJersey Grocer ..........0.-----s.-.s0---- 

New Jersey Law Journal ............ 

New Jersey Municipalities 

New Mreical Materia ........... 

New Mexico Beverage Journal . 

New Mexico Farm & Ranch 

New Orleans Port Record . 

New Physician _ ............... 

New South Baker ....... 

New York Auto Repair New 

New York Cetrified Public heovlatent aoe 

New York Industrial World eunesntnebnades 2 

New York Journal of Dentistry 

New York Law Journal . ERE < 

New York Lumber Trade Jour nal ........ ae 

New York Medicine ..... 

New York Physician & American Medi- 
cine .... 

New York “Purchasing. ‘Review ......... 

New York State Dental Jour OT EOE 

New York State Journal of Medicine ..... 
New York State Nurse sessananaieiilicads 

New York State Pharmacist .. 

Newsdecaler — Bestsellers Magazine) me 
Ee eee Sescademaaiacichaaysels 
News Front .......... siicnldieanbinessl 

Niagara Frontier Purchaser 0... 

NISA News (see EASA westotadl 

NLGI Spokesman ............. iililacatiibaale 

.,, S 

Nondestructive Testing .... ce 

Nonmetallic Minerals Processing | ‘ 

North Central Purchasor .................. 

Northeast Funeral Director . 

Northeastern Logger —_ 

Northern Automotive Journal ........ 

Northwest Agency Bulletin 

Northwest Architect ..... 


Northwest Beverage Journal SE RE 


North-West Dentistry sical 
Northwest Farm aepenene Jour nal . 
Northwest Host ........ “ * 
Northwest Insurance | 

Northwest Medicine 

Northwest Motor 

Northwest Veterinarian 

Northwestern Annual 

Northwestern Banker .............. 

North Western Druggist ..... 
Northwestern Jeweler eat ete os 
Northwestern Lumber Dealer ................... 
Northwestern Miller ... oa 
Notion & Novelty Review .... 

NTDPMA Journal en 

at Dealer News 

Nuclear News 

Nuclear Science & Engi neering aossomete 
Nucleonics 

Nursing Home Administrator 

Nursing Outlook 5 


Oo 


OAAA News ................-.- 
Observer .... 
Obstetrical & “Gynecological Survey. 
Obstetrics & Gynecology 
emamonel OS ee 
ODR mageeeuotens 3 Review 
Office ies ie 
Ottice Appliances | : 
Office Equipment Exporter . 
fiice Executive . 
Office Management & American Business 
(see Administrative Management) 
EN BERS SES Ye = 
Official Airline Guide .. sh 
Official Camp & School ‘Digest a 
Official Catholic Directory : 
Official Container estate ae 
Official Digest 


a l 
Official Guide To Catholic. "Educational ' 


Institutions 
Official Motor Carrier Directory . 
Official Motor — Guide 


Official Steamship & Airways Guide ..... J 


EMER RE es 


0 
Offset Duplicator Review (See ADR Reproduc- 


tions onaecedl 
Offshore a an 
Ohio Architect i 
Ohio Builder .... AEE 
Ohio Cities & Villages 
Ohio Digest ................ 
Ohio Engineer 
Ohio Farmer Se 
Ohio Furniture Journal .. 
Ohio Pharmacist ........................... 
Ohio Tavern News SEE SNARE ES 
Ohio siereaasnud ee AER 
Oil <a ee 
Oil Daily . wine Sea 
Oil & Gas Equipment | pean 
Oil & Gas International ........ 
Oil & Gas Journal ............... 
Oil & Gas News ........ 





Oil Heating & Air Conditioning Lae ane 
3 


Oil Mark ~ & ea 





Ne CERT 
Oil News 

Oil, Paint & “Drug Reporter 

Oklahoma Banker 

Oklahoma Beverage News 

Oklahoma Food Journal 

Oklahoma Motor Carrier ..... i 
Oklahoma Professional Engineer inl 
Optical Index 


Optical Journal é, ~ gui of ee - - 


Optometric Weekl 

Optometric World” 

O.R. Nursing 

Oral Hygiene ......... 

Oral Hygiene, Latin-American Edn. 

Oral Surgery, Oral Medicine & Oral “Pa- 
thology  ..........-..... asc 

Ordnance ls 

Oregon Farmer. 

Oregon Food Merchants “Magazine 

Oregon Grange Bulletin .... 

Oregon Purchasor ........... 

Oregon Restaurant & Beverage . 

Oueopeiide Profession 


Outboard Progress (see Boating | Progress) ‘ 


Outdoor Advertiser . 

Over-the-Counter Securities Review ......... 
Overseas Weekly ............ SR TRIS 
Overview 


Pactite Ric & Truck Tratte: ................ 

Pacific Architect & Builder ................ 

Pacific Banker & Business. ............. 

Pacific Builder & Engineer 

Pacific Coast Nurseryman & Garden Sup- 
ply Dealer 

Pacific Coast Record ...... 

Pacific Coast Review ...... 

Pacific Drug Review ..... a 

Pacific Electronics Monthly © was 

Pacific Factory ........... 

Pacific Fisherman . 

Pacific Goldsmith ......... 


Pacific Laundry & Cleaning Journal . eee ; 


Pacific Logger ...........- oe 

Pacific Marine Directory om 

Pacific Northwest Farm Quad ............ 

Pacific Northwest Hotel News .................---. 

Pacific Northwest Underwriter ..... 

Pacific Oil Marketer  -............-.-.--.--.-+0+- 

Pacific re 

Pacific Purchaso 

Pacific Road Builder & Engineering Re- 
view aie 

Pacific Shipr er .. 


Pacific Sout west Feed, Seed, Grain & P 


Milling Director 
Pacific Stationer Office Outlitter | SES 
Pacific Travel News s 
Pacific Work Boat .............--- 
Package Engineering ..... : za 
Package Store Management > oe 
Packaging Design. ........ 
ate on a contencmnont ay 
Packer 
pocuing S Shippin 
Paint Industry agazine ; 
Paint & Varnish Production 
Pain & Wallpaper Logic ... 
Panadero Latinoamericano 
Paper Catalog 
Paper, Film e Foil Converter . 
Paper Industry 
Paper Mill News 2 oe 
Paper 7. Pa 8 Products | é 


Pa Products Convention 
ottes. . 


Paper & Pulp “Mill Catalogue ; 

Paper Sales .... = 

Paper Trade Journal. aT ee 

Paper & Twine “pect 

Paper Year Book ... 

Paperboard Packagi 

Parade of Mauer = — Tacuh Plains Year- 
book ... iidjaibseaensiasoneipcedentbindaa 

P.AR.D. Bulletin 

Park Maintenance ... 

Parking ........ a 

Parks % Recreation | 

Passenger Transport ... 

Pastoral Psychology .. 

Patterson's California Beverage ‘Gazetteer 


Patterson’s Schools Classified ................... 5 


Peanut Journal & Nut World 

Pediatrics 

Pennsylvania Farmer ............-.----.csssse-sse-eeeees 

Pennsylvania Grocer ..... 

Personnel Journal 

Pesca Y Marina .. 

Pest Control ........ me 

Pet Shop Management ‘ 

Petfood Industry 

Petrochemical Industry ....... = 

Petroleo Interamericano . 

Petroleum & Chemical Transporter 

Petroleum Engineer for Management ......... 

Petroleum Engineer-Drilling & producing 

Petroleum Engineer—Petro-Chem Engineer 
Combination _ ... ey. 

Petroleum Engineer—Pipeline Engineer 
ee ee 

Petroleum E uipment me 

Petroleum arketer .... 

Petroleum Outlook 
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Petroleum Refiner (see Hydrocarbon 
Processing & Petroleum Refiner) 

P F Reporter 

Philadelphia Purchasor 

Photo Dealer ; 

Photo Developments 

Photo Merchandising ... 

Photo Weekly _ ........ 

Photographic Trade “News” ne 

Physical Therapy Review .......-.-..-.se-0-----+ i 

—_— Today atts 














Picture & Gift Journal sin 

Piece Goods Merchandiser . as 

ee OS ee eae ne enon 

Pipe Line Industry 

Pipe Line _ 

Pit & Quar : 

Pit & Gears Handbook 

_ 

Plant (see Plant gas anes & 

Plant Engineering ....-...........-.------ 

Plant Location 

Plant Management & -~ annette 

Plaster & Cement Mason ...... 

Plasiering Industries ....... a 

Plastic & Reconstructive Surgery EMER SS, 

Plasticos Mundiales  ...2........csscecseeee 

Plastics Design & “Spanien 

Plastics © tel siiqecteiabuiens 

Plastics World ne 

Plating Magazine 

Plating Management 

Playthings 

Plee-Zing Answer... 

Plumbing-Heating- Air Conditioning - 
Wholesaler pee ae 

Plumbing- Heating- ‘Cooling - “Business 

Plywood chanel 

P.M.I.-Photo Methods for Industry 

PNPA Press Bulletin ... scan 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials — 

Police : a 

Post 

Post Exchange. & Commissary 

Postgraduate Medicine ...... 

Post's Paper Mill Director 

Potato Chip cog 

Poultry & ll Weekly . Siliciitiataada 

Poultry & Farm Supply World ... 

Poultry Processing & Market andl Steeiteseie 

Poultry Tribune 

Power seciinalicivaeniclaiy 

Power Drive Engineeri ng . 

Power Engineering ia aie 

Power Transmission Design maak 

Power Wagon. .............- i 

Practical nad cate 

Practical Home Economics Tousher Edi- 
tion of Co-ed . icslisaliaisiineiiaiclgea aeons 

Practical Lawy er. ¥ 

Practical Murses Digest : 

Practical Nursing intl 

Prairie Farmer. ....... 

Precision Metal Molding 

Premium Buyer's Guide 

Premium node mermaid 

Premium Practice 

Pretzel Baker 

Print Magazine 

Printers’ Ink Baoan 

Printing Buyers’ News .. 

Printing Impressions 

Printing Magazine 

Printing Monthly 

Printing Production ESE EP ICD 

Printing Trades Blue Book ........ 

Printing Views. ....... iebeicteka cordehaaisecatea 

Proceedings of the LRE. = 

Proceedings of the Society for Experimen- 


tal Biology & Medicine .......0....0.....--0 
Produce aoa dl sae ; 
ee, ee ana 
Producers Monthl 
Producers’ Price-Current . oe 
Product Design & Development : 
Product Engineering plans 
Production _..... : 
Production Equipment | 
Products Finishing 
Professional Florist . 
Professional Golfer 
Professional Nursing Home . 
Professional Photographer 
Progressive Architecture 
Progressive Farmer 
Progressive Grocer .............. 
Progressive Mail Trade ......... 
Progressive Teacher .. 
Proofs, Dental Trade Journal . 54 
Protestant Church sumac & Equipment 
PSA Journal .... a . 47 
Psychological Abstracts ........ 
Psychosomatic Medicine 
Public Management 
Public Power .......... ie 
Public Relations Journal _ ae 
Public Service Magazine 
Public Utilities Fortnightly .. 
Public Works Magazine 
Publication Management 
Publisher's Auxiliary . 
Publisher’s Weekly .... 
Pulp & Paper 
Pulp & Paper International . 
Pulpit Digest ............ : 




















Pulavood Production & Saw Mill 





pegs. Guide for the Meat Industry | 
Purchaser's Guide to Music aa aN ae 
Purchasing Magazime o....-eeccsesscceseeasseee 77 
Purchasing Week iad 
Purchasor NTS AS 





QST 

Qualified. “Contractor 

Quality Grocer . 

Quarterly of the National Fire Protection 
ssn. 

Quarterly Review of Surgery, besser 
& Gynecolog : RE 

Quartermaster 

Quest . . . for Tomorrow 

Quick Frozen Foods ..... 

Quill 


Quinn's Magazine 


Rack Merchandising : STE SEN eR oe 

Radio Amateur Cail Book. ......... 

Radio Daily—felevision Daily 

Radio-Eiectronic Master 

Radio-Electronics 

Radio & Television Fier 

Radiology ; eee 

Radiovision 

Railway Age .. a 

Railway Locomotives & 

Railway Materials & Equipment .. 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling & Communications .... 

Railway Track & Structures 22.0.0... 

Rangefinder os 

Sg. RR IRR 

Real Estate Forum 

Real Estate News (Chicago) 

Real Estate News (New York) .... 

Real Estate Record & Builders’ Guide 

Realty : 

Realty & Building : 

Record & Sound Retailing 

Record Stockman. ........ 

Recorder 

Recreation — siceseihaabe 

Recreation Management _ ; 

Red Book Directory of Wine & Liquor | in- 
dustries a 

Reeves Plumbing & Heating Journal . 

Refinery Catalog ..... & 

Refrigeration _.... 

Refrigeration & ‘Air Condi tioning “Business 














Refrigeration Service & saesetnesintal ine 
Refuse Removal Journal ......cccceececccceeeeneee 4 


Register of Alumni. ................ 

Rental Equipment Register cateanescuataebespesnnetl 

Rental Laundry Management Pas ee 

Rental Service Forecaster ........ - 

Reporter of Direct Mail Advertising 

Reproduction Engineer ; 

Resale . 

Research & “Development 

Resident Physician 

Resort Management . 

Restaurant Equipment “Dealer 
Restaurant Man ot 

Restaurant Management 

Restaurant South ae ae 

Retail Food Merchandiser ............. 

Retail Gas Dealers News. ........ 

Retail Lumberman 

Retail Tobacconist 

Retailer's Review ie 

Review of Scientific Instruments. 

Revista Aerea Latino Americana 

Revista de la Confederacion sateen Pan- 
ES EE OOO INOS SET, ; 

Revista Diesel 

Revista Industrial 

Rhode Island Beverage Journal 

Rice Journal 

RISS 





Rivers & Harbors ...... ig eitredsstounes ssl 

RM—Reproduction Methods ~ 

R. N. Magazine 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products ........- 

Rocky Mountain Co 

Rocky Mountain Drugvists ..... ; 

Rocky Mountain Oil Directory ... 

Rocky Mountain Oil Reporter ........... 

Roofing, Siding & Insulation. ... 

Room & Food Service (see Southern Inn- 
keeper) 

DRI, NIUE 5 cicdacsasscscictemcecvnialosncceenensahel 

Rubber Age 

Rubber Red Book 

Rubber World _...... 

Rural Electrification ........ 

Rural New Yorker ......- 

Rural Roads 


SAE Journal Se aesranies 
Safety peal cacitee 


Safety Education ........... 

Safety Maintenance .. 

St. Louis Construction | 

St. Louis Dental Society Bulleti 
St. Louis Medicine ....... 

Sales Management . 

Sales Meetings ......... a 

Salesman’'s Opportunity” 

Sanitarian vs 

Sanitary Maintenance. 

Savings Bank Journal eo Gio 

Savings & Loan News ......2.--.:e.c0-+ 

Saward’s Journal 

Scholastic Coach 

Scholastic Editor 

Scholastic Teacher .. 

School Activities 

School Arts Magazine aks SLE 

School Bus Transportation . ae 

School Bus Trends (See School Bus 
Transportation) 

School Lunch Journal 

School Management 

Schoo! Planning 

School Shop 

School 

School Supplies semncacabonarnttedl 

Science ....... iS 

Science Teacher ....... 

Science Teacher’s World . 

Scientific American ....cc0..cececceceeeseeees 

Scrap — Ge, 

Screen Process... 5 ae 

Sea & Pacific Motor Boat ............ 

Seaboard Beverage amesmeal ‘ 

Seafarer _...... : ol 

Seafood Merchandising 

Secretary ..... as 

Seed Trade News 

Seed World 

Seedmen's Digest 

Selling Sporting Goods ... Seta Nicabitateld 

Semiconductor Products .........-ccccccce-ececeseseeseee 

Service Station & Garage News ........... 

Service Station Management ...... 

Service Station Sentinel 

Servicios Publicos .. 

Sewerage Manual & Cat 

Sewing Machine News ............ ee hes 

SIMO G GOCE TRCIOE ccccsese cesses sctecienicersscemnins 

Shipmate 

Shipper’s Guide 

Shipping Digest 

Shipping Management e....c.cc.cccccecneeeecneeneeenee 

Shoe Service a 

Show Business 

Shooting Goods Retailer 22.......2....--eeeee 

Signal 

Signalman‘s Journal 

Signs of the Times 

Ski Shop Bible & Industry "Guide®... 

Skillings’ Mining Review .......... 

Skyscraper Paecaeamcanae 2 

DI ae a ee 

Small World 

Snips 

Soap & Chemical Specialties sbeabiera 

Soil Science ....0......s.00 eles 

Solid State Journal ~ 7 

Sound Merchandising 

Source of Supply Directory . 

Southeast Furniture ..... ‘i 

Southeastern Drug Journal . 

Southeastern Nurseryman 

Southeastern Oil Review 

Southern Advertising & ne 4 

Southern Automotive tonanoste 

Southern Banker iid 

Southern Beverage Journal . 

Southern Builder me 

Southern Building Supplies ‘ 

Southern California Grocers’ Journal 

Southern California Industrial Age 

Southern Cemetery * 

Southern Dairy Products. Journal 

Southern Farm Equipment 

Southern Florist & Nurseryman 

Southern Funeral Director ..... 

Southern Furniture News . 2 

Southern Garment Manufacturer . 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Hospitals aS 

Southern Hotel Journal _ ae 

Southern Industrial Supplier ’ 

Southern Innkeeper 

Southern Insurance ices occas 

Southern Jeweler . 

Southern Lumber Journal & Building Ma- 
terial Dealer (See Lumber pone 

Southern ; 

Southern 

Southern Motor Cargo .. = 

Southern Pharmaceutical - “Journal 

Southern Planter . 

Southern Plumbing, ee & Air Con- 
ditioning a ne 

Southern Power : 3 “Industry | : 

Southern Printer & Lithographer .. ; 

Southern Pulp & Paper Manufacturer ..... ; 

Southern Stationer & Office Outfitter ..... 

Southern Textile News 

Southern Tobacco Journal 

Southwest Advertising & Marketing 

Southwest Builder & Contractor 

Southwest Electrical Sn sl 
Southwest Furniture News 
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Group Publishers — U.S. 





Southwest Service Station Journal 
Southwest Water Works jourem eh TEI 
Southwestern Baker .......... 2 aiccuslatsandiala 
Southwestern Medicine ........--.-.----ceecnce-eeneee 
Southwestern Miller 

Southwestern Purchaser 

Southwestern Purchasing Agent é 
Southwestern Retailer - 
Soybean Blue Book 

Soybean Digest 

Space/Aeronautics 

Space Age News 

Spare Time ................. 

SPE Journal .... 

Special Libraries 

Specialty Salesman Magazine ; 
Spectator arr 

Spirits 

Sponsor indeheaeaeiall 

Sporting Goods Dealer ....... 

Sporting Goods Directory -.......---...0 
Sporting Goods Jobbers’ Register .... 
Sporting Goods Products... 
Sports A 

(a ERE AR RS TR re ee SCR 
Spotli ghts" 

Standard ... aa 

Standard Metal “Directory 

Standard Rate & Date Service ................. 
State Journal Group aka 
State Pharmeceutical Editorial Assn. 


Steel . mB eden 


State Teachers “Magazines _ wacabls aes 

Steel setae & Maintenance News 2 

ee rie cialntdlaniintil 

Stores _...... 5 

Street & Highway Manual & + Catalog } File 

Street Engineering ei oe 

Successful Farming 

Successful Grocer 

Successful Selling pa 

Sua AINE sececisecenssessntcicces 

Sugar Bulletin 

Sugar Journal ... S ctepiaiananadaiall 

Super Market Merchandising sheasigci 

Super Service Station 

Supermarket News... 

Supervision 

Suppliers’ Register 

Supply House Times 

Surgery 

Surgery, Gynecology & Obstetrics 

Surgical Business ... 

Surgical Trade Buyer's Guide 

Surplus Record & Index 

Survey of Anesthesiology 

Survey of Ophthalmology 

Surveying & Mapping 

Sweet's Architectural File 

wert Industrial Construction Catalog 
ue ° 

Sweet's Light Construction ‘Catalog File . 

Sweet's Machine Tool Catalog File 

Sweet's Plant Engineering Catalog File 

Sweet's. Product Design Catalog File .... 

Swimming Pool Age . , 

Swimming Pool Data & Reference An- 
nual a 

Swi imming ‘Pool Weekly 

Swimwear Merchnadising 

Systems Management ........ 


T 


Tap & Tavern. ........ 

Tappi 

Tarheel Banker ........... 

Tarheel Wheels ............ 

Tavern Talk 

Taxi Weekly pilcsiiaoseeneh 

Taxicab a Mma er Rental News 
T&DM—Transportation & Distribution 
Management . 100, 1 

Tea & Coffee Trade "Journal aa Naaaaks ; 

Teaching Tools ........ nsession 

Technical Bulletin ~ 3 

Technical Bulletin of Registry ‘of Medical 
Technologists .... 5 

Technical Manual of “American Assoc. of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists ................. 

Telefilm Magazine sii 

Telefood Magazine sat nakededesibieiniatcadete 

Telegraph Delivery Spirit ; ‘ 

Telephone magne & » Management “ay 
Telephony... She 

Television 

Television 

Television Almanac 

Television Factbook 

Tennessee Banker ..... 

Tenressee Farmer & Homemaker 

Tennessee Food Field 

Tennessee Town & City . 

Texas Banker Record . 

Texas Beverage News . 

Texas Butane News 

Texas Contractor : 

Texas Food Merchant 

Texas Industry 

Texas Laundry & Cleani ng Journal 

Texas Oil Jobber ‘ 

Texas Parade 

Texas Pharmacy = 

Texas Professional Engineer : ay 

Texos Textile Maintenance Reporter 

Texas Town & City 
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Group Publishers — U.S. 





Texiile Bulletin 

Textile Engineer 

Textile Industries 

Textile Research Journal 

Textile World 

Textiles Panamericanos 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers 

Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery 
Trades Register = 

Tile & Architectural Ceramics 

Timber Operator 

Timberman 

Tire, Battery & ~ petal News 

Tire & TBA Review 

Tobacco : 

Tobacco & Confectionery Distributor 

Tobacco & Confectionery Guide 

Tobacco Jobber : 
Tobacco Leaf 

Tobacco Record 

Tobacco Science Yearbook 
Today's Business 

Today's Secretary 

Tool & Manufacturing Engineer 
Tooling & Gaging 

Tooling & Production 

Torch 

Tour Operator 

Tourist Court Journal 

Toy Manufacturer 

Toy Retailer 

Toy Wholesaler 

Toys & Novelties 

Trade Association World 

Traffic Digest & Review 

Traffic Engineering 

Traffic Satety 

Traffic World 
Trailer/Body 
Trailer Dealer 
Trailer Lot & Rental Equipment Journal 
Transmission & Distribution 

Transactions Am. Acad. of Ophthalmology 
& Otolaryngology eibebedian 
Transport Driver & Truck “Operator 
Transport Topics 

Transportation Supply News 
Transportation Telephone Tickler 
Transporte Moderno 

Travei 

Travel 

Travel 

Trenton 

Tri-State Food Trade 

Truck Stop 

Trusts & Estates 

Trux 

Turkey Producer 


Turkey World 


Builders 283 


U 


Ukers’ International Tea & Coffee Buyers’ 
Guide ; é an 
Ultrasonic News 
Undersea Technology 
Underwater Engineering 
Technology 2 
Underwriters’ Report 
Underwriters’ Review 
Uniforms & Accessories Review 
United States Investor 
United States Review 
United States Tobacco Journal 
UP-Collective 
Upholstering \ 
Upholstering Industries Directory of Sup- 
ply Sources ieceapeseisiceaee 
Urological Survey 


(See Undersea 


Industry 


Canadian Publications 


A 


“A.B.C." British Coh sable Lumber Trude 
Directory & Year book . 
Affaires, Les 
Agricultural Chemicals In_ Canada . 
Aircraft 
Alberta Automotive Retailing News 
Applied Therapeutics a 
Architectural Building ‘Catalogue poate 
Architecture—Batiment Construction 
Argus . 
Automatic 
tioning — 
Automobile, L’ 
Automotive Retailer avenssecesuaagnocnes 
Aviation Directory of Canada ............ 


— ‘/Plumbing/Air Condi- 


Bakers’ 


22 @ 


Journal 


& Kindred 
: 4 


jenieccheibiniil 178 


Used Equipment peemary ~ 
U. S. Fur Rancher ............. 

U. S. Industrial Digest .... 

U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings 
U. S. Radio 

Utah Farmer 

Utility Purchasing & Stores 


Vv 


Variety 

Variety Store Merchandiser 

Vegetable Growers Messenger 

Vend ........ 

Veterinary Drug Encyclopedia 

Veierinary Medicine 

Virginia Foodsman 

Virginia Municipal Review 

Vision-Visao 

VM Small Animal Clinician ...... 

Volt-Age 

Volume Feeding Management 

Voluntary & Co- — Groups 
Magazine = : 

Volunteer Firefighter 


w 


Walden's A.B.C. Guide & Pclecstae Produc- 
Ses . 218 


tion Yearbook 
Wallaces Farmer . belies 
Wallpaper & Wall Coverings sci 
Wall Street Journal oe 
Washington Farmer 
Washington Purchasing Agent “& Manu- 
facturer 


Washington State Food Dealer _.. . 445 


Waste Trade Directory 
Waste Trade Journal ..... 
Wastes Engineering si 
Water Conditioning Sales 

Water & Sewage Works . 

Water Transport Economics ........ 

Water & Wastes Digest 

Water Well Journal 2 
Water Works Engineerin 

Water Works Manual & a File. 
Waterways Journal .. 

Weekly Bulletin of Leather & Shoe News 172 
Weekly Star Farmer ..... 

Weekly Underwriter Sst 
Welding Design & Fabrication ............ 
Welding Distributor Ree denne 
Welding Engineer 

Welding Journal a 

West Coast Druggist ......... 

West Coast Source Book . 

West Virginia Dental Journal | 

Western Advertising 

Western Apparel Industry = 
Western Architect & Engineer 

Western Aviation ..... 

Western Baker 

Western Banker 

Western Bottler ...... Sones 
Western Brewing & Disiribution .......... 
Western Builder ae 
Western Buildin 2 

Western City Magazine . 

Western Confectioner 

Western Construction ee 

Western Dairy Foods Review | 

Western Electronic News = 
Western Equipment & Timber News .......... 
Western Fabrics, Curtains & a jes .... 
Western Farm Equi pment 

Western Farm Life TEER 

Western Feed & Seed ...... 

Western Floors . 


Batiment . : 
B. C. Professional eer Sitathcai 
gd ee Sena 
Beauty Merchandising _ 
Beverage Alcohol Reporter .... 
Bijoutier, Le . ipmeade 
British Columbia Lumberman 
Building —s News 
—s Supely Dealer .......... 

ruck Transport in Canada 
dl National Industrial Directory ... 
Byers Trade Directory ae 


Cc 


Cahiers Du Nursing Canadien, Les ......... : 


/ 


70 


Canada Food & Food Packaging sical 
om *. 


Canada Lumberman . cae 
Canada’s Forest Industries Directory” 
Canadian Advertising ; 
Canadian Architect .... 
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Western Fruit Grower ....... dl 
Western Furniture Manufacturing 
Western Gas j 3 
Western Grower & Shipper path 
Western Housing 
Western Industry (See Western Manuiac- 
turing) 
Western ane of Surgery, Obstetrics & 
Gynecology : 
Western Machinery & Steel World 
Western Manufacturing : ; 
Western Marine Dealer 
Western Material Handling 
Western Meat Industry ....... 
Western Merchandiser 
Western Metalworking . 
Western Milk & Ice Cream News ....... 
Western Mining & Industrial News . 
Western Oil & Refining . 
Western Paint Review 
Western Plastics ae 
Western Printer & Lithographer Sai 
Western Sporting Goods Review 
Western Tobacco Journal 
Western Tobacconist .... 
Western Trucking & Motor Transportation 
Western Underwriter . a 
Western Wear & Equipment “Magazine with 
What's New in Home Economics . ) 
What's New in Plant veeatenatsiatonel macnn 
ment . . 
Wholesale Drug Sales 
Wholesale Grocer News 
Who's Who in the Egg & aE Indus- 
tries 4 
Williston Basin Oil Review -.-......-..-- 
Wilson Library Bulletin ......... 
Window Vues 
Wines & Vines ....... 
Wintersports Trade ‘Magazine 
Wire & Radio Communications "160, 308, 
Wire & Wire Products ...... 
Wisconsin Agriculturist .... 
Wisconsin Beverage Journal 
Wisconsin Food Dealer ............-.-. 
Wisconsin/Milwaukee Business 
Magazine Tee 
Wisconsin Motor Carrier ........... 
Wisconsin Restauranteur 
Women's Wear Daily 
Wood Construction & Buil iin Materialist 
Wood Preserving News ..........- ONE, 
Wood & Wood Products ...... 
Wooden Barrel ; 
Wooden Box & Crate . 
Boat 
Aviation Dir ectory .... 
Coffee & Tea ...... 
Construction ‘ 
Convention Dates .. 
By 
Media & Markets 
Medical Journal 
Mining ... pe 
Neurology 
Oil 
Petroleum . me . 
Ports & the Mariner .. . 
World casanleneieisiuiatensiciannseie 


Technician 


Yankee Grocer ............. 
Your Church 


index 


Canadian Automotive Trade 
Canadian Aviation . 
Canadian Baker 
Canadian Barber 
Canadian Beverage Review .........0--..0.-+-+ é 
Canadian Broadcaster sd Goons 
Canadian Builder 
Canadian Business ........ Sonica 
Canadian Camera Equipment. ‘News 
Canadian Catholic Institutions ......... 
Canadian Cattlemen alas 
Canadian Chemical Directory 
Canadian Chemical Processing . 
Canadian Cleaner & Launderer ... 
Canadian Clothing Journal 
Canadian Consulting Engineer 
Canadian Controls & Instrumentation 
Canadian Dairy & Ice Cream snows ree 
Canadian Doctor ...... Sileciiva 
Canadian Electronics Enc jineering | ss icasicibate 
Canadian Engineering Machinery 
Year Book - 

















Canadian Exporter 

Canadian Farm Implements 

Canadian Fisherman. ..... 

Canadian Florist, Greenhouse & “Nursery 
Canadian Food Industries 


Canadian Food & Packaging inaratecicl wtee 
sy 


Canadian Food Journal ................. 

Canadian Footwear cron 

Canadian Gas Journal ... 

Canadian Grain Journal, “Miller & Proc- 
essor 

Canadian Grocer -..........ccccccecseeee 

Canadian Hairdresser .... 

Canadian Hospital .... pase 

Canadian Hotel Review & Restaurant ..... 

Canadian Housewares . which 

Canadian Industrial E uipment News 

Canadian Industrial Photography biteiesine: 

Canadian Insurance pate 

Canadian Jeweller : 

Canadian Journal of Comparative Medi- 
cine & Veterinary Science . tat 

Canadian Journal of Public Health | 

Canadian Journal of ser ae 

Canadian Machinery Manuiacturing 
Metalworkin ass 

Canadian Medical Association Journal’ io 

Canadian Medical Directory ......... 

Canadian Metalworking : Lae Se 

Canadian Milling & Feed... 

Canadian Mining Journal 

Canadian Mining Manual 


. 32 
Canadian Mining & Metallurgical Bulletin ; 
58 


Canadian Municipal Utilities 
Canadian Nuclear Technology ..... 
Canadian Nurse . 

Canadian 

Canadian Oil & Gas Industries 
Canadian Packaging 

Canadian Paint Varnish . 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Jour al 
Canadian Pit & Quarry . ¥ 
Canadian Plastics 


Bi 
Canadian Ports & Shipping Directory ne 
ea 


Canadian Power ex é 

Canadian Printer Publisher .................... 
Canadian Pulp & , Ba. lesen we 
Canadian Purchasor ..... 

Canadian Realtor ....... 

Canadian Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 
Canadian School Journa 

Canadian Service Data Book . 


Canadian Shipping & Marine Engineering 
ah 


News 
Canadian 

Dealer 
Canadian Teacher ....... SRE AOE 
Canadian Telephone Journal ok 
Canadian Textile Journa 
Canadian Trade Index 
Canadian Transport ......... ¥ 
Canadian Transportation ...... 
Canadian Underwriter ere 
Canadian Variety Merchandising | siasridiaaceste 
Canadian Veterinary Journal ............. 
Canadian Weekly Editor ......... 
Canadian Welder 
Canadian Woodworker pechlaote 
Chemistry in Canada Pestelationes 
China, Glass & Gift ‘Buyer m 
Cities et Villes ........... aids 
Civic Administration 
Commerce ....... 
Construction Trades Year Book . 
Construction World 


ae he Commercial News & Building Rec- e 





Design “Engineering eet ; 
Diesel Power & Equipment. 
Drug Merchandising 


Electrical Contracting & Maintenance .... 
Electrical Contractor & Maintenance Su- 
pervisor 
Electrical Digest ........ 
Electrical Equipment News 
Electrical News & Engineerin 
Electronics & Communications .. 
Engineering & apres Record 
Engineering es 
Engineering & ndusizicl Catalo 
Engineering Journal 
Enseignement, L’ 














Entrepreneur, L’ EnPlomberie & eens 


Oe 
Epicier, L’ 
Equipment Industriel 
Executive 














F 


Farm ra. Ravocate pewter (ecciinttencradsesevciansilee 
Farmer's pas batieistaline linahacsapiece ou 
Ferme, La 
Financial Post 
Financial Post Survey of Mines 
Financial Post Survey of Oils 

Financial Times... 
Firefighting in Canada 











Food in Canada 

Food Service Equipment Supplier 

Food Stores in Western Canada 

Foret-Conservation 

Fournee, 

Fournissier des Institutions Religieuses, Le 535 

Fraser’s Canadian Shoe & Leather Direc- 
tory 

Fraser's Canadian Textile, Apparel & Va- 
riety Goods Directory (Manufacturers 
SRR FLEE ot A ae 7 

Fraser's Canadian Textile, Ap are] 
Variety Goods Directory ihe ilove’ 
Edition) _ ..... a 

Fraser's Canadian Trade ‘Directory _ us 

Fur Trade Journal of Canada . 

Furniture & Furnishings 


G 


Garage Operator ......... a 
Garage & Service Station News sis 
Garden Supply & Hardware Dealer 
Genie-Construction . Se cctiae 
Guide Commercial Ecclesiastique 


Hal Rogers ‘‘P&H"’ Journal ......... 

Harbour & Shipping Ru Tk as 

Hardware & Housewares (See Canadian 
Housewares) 

Hardware Merchandisin E 

Hardware & Metal Appliance Dealer 

Hardware Trades 

Heating & Plumbing Engineer ... 

Heavy Construction News 

Hi-Baller a 

Home Building in Canadc .... 

Home Goods Retailing ‘. 

Hospital Administration & scandal ae 

Hospital D’Aujourd‘hui, L’ ts 

Hotelliere Magazine, L' 


Industrial Canada 

Industrial Digest . 

Industrial Sales/Promotion 

Information Medicale et Paramedicale, b 
Ingenieur, L’ 


Rai TN gc ccestchce see ctnrvenapcbdlarseiaetents 
Jobber News rN 
Jnl. of Canadian Dental “Assn. 
. of Commerce Weekly 
. Des Constructeurs 
. Royal Architectural Institute of Can- 
NE catenin MORES IN EEN SERED 


L 


Laundry & Dry Cleaning Journal ...... 

Leather World (See Canadian Foot wear) 

Life Underwriters News 

Re eae a FOr en ae crete ee 

Lumber & Building Materials Merchan- 
dising levee 





MacLean Building Guide 3 
Machine Production & Conadian Supply 
ee Se eae: 
Manitoba Highway News 

Manufacturing & Industrial Engineering 
Marine Trades 
Maritime Farmer & Co-opertive nate 
Maritime Merchant 

Maritime Truck Transport Review 
Marketing 
M-A-R-T 
Materials Handling in COREA ccs 
MD of Canada 

Men's Wear of Canada 

Modern Instructor 
Modern Medicine of Canada 
Modern Power & Engineering 
Modern Purchasing 
Monetary Times 
Motor Carrier 
Motor in Canada 
Motor omepert 
Motor Truck & Coach . 
Municipal Utilities Magazine © 
Municipal World .......... 
































National Builder ..... 

National Directory of Canadian “Pulp & 
Paper Industries 

New Equipment News 

Northern Miner 








Canadian Publications Index 





Office Administration 

Office Equipment & Methods .... 
Office Equipment News 

Oil in Crnadc ........... 

Oilweek _ ..... 

Ontario Credit Union News 
Ontario Medical Review 

Oral Health is 


Packaging Progress . 

Petro Process ngineering 

Pharmacien, Le 

Photo Trade aN eee 
Plant Administration & Engineering ....... 
Plant Management ............ a : 
Prairie Grocer & Provisioner 

Prairie Lumberman .... 

Prairie Transport 

Precambrian 

Prestige et mas Wives 

Printing Review ‘of. Canada pecckie 
Product Design & ee nied 
Product News ... 

Progressive Plastics 

Public Works in Canada : 

Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada ......... 
Pulp & Paper Manual of Canada .. 
Purchasing in Western Canada . 


Qa 


Quebec Industrial, Le 
Quebec Laitier, Le 
Quill & Quire ........ 
Quincaillier, Le . 


Restaurants & Institutions 

Revue-Moteur : plates as 
Revue Municinale, id 2... 
Revue De Pharmacie . Sieve 
Roads & Engineering Construction. ............ 


s 


Saskatchewan Municipal Record. ................ 

School Progress .... kapasoineten 

Seaports & the Transport World . 

Semaine Commerciale, La . 

Service Station Management “& Merchan- 
dising ies 2 

Shipping Register & Shipbuilder A 

Shoe & Leather Journal sale 

Shop 

Specification Associate _.... aelcttel 

Sporting Goods Merchandiser | 

Sriee & Distribution . Are 
Style... hs 

Superesarket. “Methods 


Timber of Canadc ............ 

Towns & Cities Magazines 

Toys & Playthings .... ia 
Trade & Commerce in Western ‘Canada is 
Tee TUE escccccecic ce cine 
Transport Commercial. . 

— Routier du Quebec ‘Road Trans- 


Truck Transportation . sae? 
T. V. & Film Filebook 


TR FIRE snivcinincpctictincnduitdinnas 


Vendeur de Machines Agricoles 
Vente Des <enegan, La oF 
WT cra cebetisectisensccicscesntstnnnenenietthantion 


w 


Western Business & Industry 
Western Canada Coal Review ... 
Western Construction & Building 
Western Druggist os 
Western Fisheries 6. 
Western Grocer & Food Store Manager 445 
Western Hardware 
Western Logger & Lumberman 
Western Manufacturing & Industrial De- 
velopment 
Western Miner & Oil Review ......0.............. 320 
Western Motor Fleet . 301 
Western Municipal News ...c....cccccscsececseee 584 
Western Retailer 519 
Wine, Beer & Spirits (See Beverage Al- 
cohol Reporter) 
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A 


A. C. I. Journal, The 

Actual Specifying Engineer 

Adhesives Age 

Advertising Age 

Advertising & Sales Promotion 491-494 

Age Publications Limited 161, 359, 435 

Air Cargo 271 

Air Conditioning, Heating and 
Ventilating 

Air Force/Space Digest 

Aircraft and Missiles 

Airlift 

America Clinica 

America’s Textile Reporter 

American Artisan 

American Aviation Publications, Inc. 


American Banker 

American Ceramic Society, The .. 

American City, The 

American Concrete Institute 

American Dyestuff Reporter 

American Engineer 

American Industry 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 

American Metal Market 

American Miller and Processor ... 

American Motel 

American Restaurant 

American Roofer & Builder 
Improvement Contractor 

American School Board Journal .. 

American Society for Testing 
Materials 

American Society of Civil 
Engineers, The 

American Society of Heating, Re- 
frigerating and Air-Conditioning 
Engineers 

American Society of Tool and 
Manufacturing Engineers 185 

American Soft Drink Journal, The 455 

American Trucking Associations, 
Inc. 

Ames Publishing Company .... 

Appliance Manufacturer 

Architectural Forum 

Architectural Record 

ASHRAE Guide & Data Book .. 

ASHRAE Journal 

Associated Construction Publica- 
tions 405-408, 414 

Associated Purchasing Publications, 
The 

Automatic Heating/Plumbing/Air 
Conditioning 

Automation 

Automotive Industries 

Automotive News 


Bakers Review 

Baking Industry 

Bankers Monthly 

Barks, Horace, Publications 

Better Farming Methods 

Blast Furnace and Steel Plant .... 

Boxboard Containers 

Breskin Publications 

Brick & Clay Record 

Broadcast Engineering 

Broiler Business 

Business Newspapers Association of 
Canada 
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Butler Clinic, The 
Buttenheim Publications .... 411, 


C 


Cahners Publications 
87, 151, 159, 242, 243 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada .. 606 
Canadian Chemical Processing ... 122 
Canadian Electronics Engineering . 158 
Canadian Gas Journal 359 
Canadian Machinery and Metal- 
working 
Canadian Packaging 
Canadian Paint and Varnish 
Catholic Management Journal ... 
Catholic School Journal 
Ceramic 
Ceramic 
Ceramic 
Ceramic Publications, Inc. .. 245, 
Chase, Dana, Publications, Inc. 137, 198 
Chilton Company 
Chilton Publications 
. 188-189, 262-263, 
Christianity Today 
Cites et Villes 
Civic Administration 
Civil Engineering 
Clissold Publications ... 449, 541, 550 
PT Sawin ace wewcmwe 325-327 
Combustion 116 
Combustion Publishing Co., Inc. .. 116 
Commerce Magazine 50 
RES AA PO 
Concrete Industries Yearbook .... 241 
OO ee 239 
Conover-Mast Publications 
68, 85, 269, 413 
Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 61 
Construction Equipment 413 
Construction Equipment News .... 371 
Construction Methods and ne oF 
ment 
Construction aes 
Constructor, The 
Consumer Packaging 
Contractors and Engineers 
Control Engineering 
Copp, Wm. C., & Associates . 
Cotton Trade Journal, The 


D 


267, 4th Cover 


157, 573 


Dairy Industries Catalog 
Design Engineering 
Design News 
Directorio 
Distribution Age 
Dodge, F. W., Corp. 
62, 88, 194, 389, 390, 391 
Domestic Engineering 425 
Domestic Engineering Catalog 
Directory 434 
Donnelley, Reuben H., Corp., The 1 
Donnelley, Reuben H., Publications 
403, 581, 585, 605, 606 
Dough Boy, The 
Drilling Contractor, The ........ 355 


EASA News 

Electrical Apparatus Service 
Association 

Electrical Design News 

Electrical/Electronic Procurement . 

Electrical Engineering 

Electrical South 
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Index to Advertisers and 


Electrical World 

Electronic Design 

Electronic Engineers Master 

Electronic Products 

Electronics 

Electronics and Communications . . 
Electronics Buyers’ Guide 

Engineering and Contract Record . 
Engineering and Mining Journal 317-319 
Engineers’ Product File 


F 


Feed & Farm Supplier 

Feeds Illustrated 

Fensholt Advertising Agency, The 
Financial Post, The 

Fleet Product News 

Food In Canada 

Forum 


Fritz Publications, Inc. 
Furniture Design & Manufacturing 163 


G 


Gardner Publications, Inc. 

Gas Age 

Gas Turbine Publications, Inc. ... 
General Exhibits & Displays Inc. . 
es een fees ME Ce OR TEEPE 353 
Graphic Arts Monthly .......... 227 
Graphic Arts Publishing Co. .... 163 
Gulf Publishing Company .... 346-347 


H 


Handbook & Directory of Buying 
Sources 100 
Hayden Publications - 
Haywood Publications .. 103, 214, 215 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 419 
Hospital Administration and 
Construction 
Hospital, El 
Hospital Management 2 
J pee eer 537 
Hotel Monthly, The 550 
Howes Publishing Co., » | BAS, 25% 
Hydrocarbon Process & Petroleum 
Refiner 


Ice Cream Review, The 
Implement & Tractor 
Independent Petroleum Monthly .. 35 
Industria Avicola 
Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education 
Industrial Distribution 
Industrial Distributor News 
Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Finishing 
Industrial Heating 3rd Cover 
Industrial Maintenance and Plant 
Operation 

Industrial Marketing 
Industrial Press, The 182-183, 428- 429 
Industrial Purchasing Agent 
Industrial Quality Control 
Industrial Research 
Industrias Lacteas 
Institute of Radio Engineers, The 

140, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146 
Institutions Catalog File 
Institutions Magazine 

534, 543, 551, 556, 565 

Instrument & Apparatus News .... 70 
Instruments and Control Systems . 167 








Special Media Data 


Insulation 

IRE Directory 

Iron Age, The 

Iron and Steel Engineer 


J 


Jobber Product News & Jobber 
News 

Journal of the American Hospital 
Association 

Journal Water Pollution Control 
Federation 


Keeney Publishing Co. ...... 419, 431 
Knitting Industry Weekly 

i. 
135, ae 


Lake Publishing Corporation . 
Law and Order 


Machine Design 

Machinery 

Maclean-Hunter Publications 
6, 89, 100, 106, 113, 125, 

158, 199, 222, 239, 337, 441, 583, 599 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., 

Ltd. 594-595 
Manufactured Homes Magazine .. 
Marine Engineering/Log 
Materials Handling in Canada .... 
Materials in Design Engineering . . 
Materials Research & Standards .. 
Mayor and Manager 
McFadden Business Publications 
McGraw-Hill Publications 

57, 66, 77, 91, 114, 115, 118, 153, 317- 

319, 325-327, 380-381, 383, 396-397 
— Publishing Company, 

nc. 

Mechanical Engineering 

Medical Electronics News 

Metal Distributor 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Finishing Guidebook-Direc- 
tory 

Metals and Plastics Publications, 

Inc. 

Midwest Purchasing Agent, The .. 
Military gg Design 

Milk Dealer, 

Milk Products AA | 

Mill & Factory 

Mobile Home Dealer Magazine .. 
Modern Concrete 

Modern Machine Shop 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Packaging Encyclopedia .. 
Modern Plastics 

Modern Plastics Encyclopedia ... 
Modern Power & Engineering ... 
Modern Railroads 

Modern Textiles Magazine 

Moore Publishing Co., Inc. ...... 3 


182-183 


NAHB Journal of Homebuilding . 387 
National Provisioner, The 4 


National Provisioner Publications 
465, 466 


— Safety Council Publica- 


National Safety News 
New Equipment Digest 
Nonmetallic Minerals Processing . 
Northern Miner, The 


Oo 
Olsen Publishing Company, The .. 
P 


Pacific Poultryman 

Pacific Work Boat 

Package Engineering 
Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 
Panadero Latinoamericano 
Panamerican Publishing Co., 


Paper & Paper Products 
Paper Industry, The 
Paper Trade Journal 
Paperboard Packaging 
Patterson Publishing Co. , 
Penton Publications . 55, 71, 80, 81, 
Petro Process Engineering 366 
Petroleum Engineer Publishing 
Company, The 
Petroleum Publishers, Inc. 
Pipe Line Industry 
Pit & Quarry 33 
Pit & Quarry Handbook and Pur- 
chasing Guide 334, 
Pit & Quarry on . 
334, 335 
Plant Administration & Biaianacles 76 
Plastics Design & Processing .... 224 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Business 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials, 
The 
Poultry Processing and Marketing 619 
Poultry Tribune 619 


Production FR ee 

Products Finishing 

Products Finishing Directory 
Progressive Plastics 

Progressive Plastics Buver’s Guide 222 
Public Utilities Fortnightly 117 
Public Utilities Reports, Inc. .... 117 
Public Works Magazine 

Public Works Publications 
Publications For Industry 

Purchasing Guide, The 

Purchasing Magazine 

Purchasing Week 


Railway Age 
= Equipment and Publication 


303 
Rand McNally & Co. Publishers .. 505 
Reinhold Publications 83 
Roads and Streets 

Rock Products 

Rocky Mountain Oil Reporter 
Rubber Age 

Rubber Red Book 

Rubber World 

Rural Roads 


Scranton Publishing Company, Inc. 
582, 584 


Sickles Photo-Reporting 
Signal 
Simmons-Boardman Publications 


Skyways 
Smith, Harry W., Incorporated . 
Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co. .. 
Snips Magazine 
Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., 
The 
Southam-MacLean Publications 
Limited .... 122, 366, 399, 539, 
Southern Automotive Journal . 
Southern Building Supplies 
Southern Farm Equipment 
Southern Hardware 
Southern Power and Industry ... 
Southern Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
turer 
Southwestern Baker, The 
Space/Aeronautics 
Span Publishing Co. 
SPE Journal 
Stanley Publications .... 
Steel Publications, Inc. 
Street Engineering 
Supply House Times 
Sweet’s Catalog Service 
62, 88, 194, 389, 390, 


Telephony 

Telephony Publishing Corp. 
Textile Industries 

Textiles Panamericanos 

Thomas Publishing Company .. : 
Thomas Register 

Time, Inc. 

= a Manufacturing Engineer, 


Trafic World 

Trailer/Body Builders 

Transport Topics 

Transportation & Distribution 
Management 98, 109, 2 

Transportation Supply News ..... 2 

Tunnell Publications 

Turkey World 


United Press International 


V 
Vance Publications 
Ww 


Waldie and Briggs Inc. .... 2nd Cover 
Wall Street Journal, The 44-45 
Water & Sewage Works ......... 582 
Water & Wastes Digest 
Water Pollution Control Federa- 

tion 
Water Well Journal 
Watt Publishing Co. 
Welding Journal 
Western Architect and Engineer .. 3 
Wilson-Carr Publications 2 
Wire & Radio Communications 


Wood and Wood Products 
World Construction 
World Oil 
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OUTSTANDING 
EDITORIAL 


Few magazines are so acceptable 
to their readers as these 19 business 
magazines published by Chilton 
Company. Look between their cov- 
ers and you'll see why—fresh, high- 
interest editorial content matched 
to the exact information needs of 
each audience. Chilton editorial 
staffs consistently do the kind of 
thorough editorial job that builds 
exposure for your advertising. 


QUALITY 
CIRCULATION 


Clean, quality-controlled circula- 
tion lists direct these 19 Chilton 
business magazines to the buying 
influences you want to reach. Some 
300 name changes a day keep the 
lists up to date. Each year more 
than 12,000 individuals who ask to 
receive Chilton publications are re- 
fused because they fail to meet the 
strict requirements. Quality control 
like this makes your advertising 
more productive. 


CHILTON’S 


ESE 





MARKETING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


In building and maintaining edito- 
rial excellence and quality circula- 
tion, Chilton publications develop 
market facts and statistics that are 
valuable to advertisers. Hundreds 
of companies have worked with 
Chilton’s Marketing Assistance Pro- 
gram (M-A-P) to put this market- 
ing information to work. If we can 
serve you, contact the representa- 
tive of the Chilton magazine cover- 
ing your market. 


CHILTON COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. NiBP, 
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Group Publishers in the U. S. 


A 


Abernethy, Ernest H., Publishing Co. 

75 Third St., N.W., Atlanta. 
American International Travel...Southern Advertis- 
ing & Publishing...Southern Garment Manufacturer 
--.Southern Jeweler...Southern Printer & Lithog- 
rapher...Southern Pulp & Paper Manufacturer... 
Southern Stationer & Office Outfitter. 


Advertising Publications, Inc. 

200 E. Illinois S8t., Chicago 11 
Advertising Age...Advertising & Sales Promotion... 
industrial Marketing. 


Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc. 

230 Park Ave., New York 17 
Hotel World Review & Hotel Management...Institu- 
tional Food Marketing...Restaurant Equipment 
Dealer...Restaurant Management. 


Allured Publishing Corp. 

418 N. Austin Blvd., Oak Park, Tl. 
American Perfumer...Candy Buyer’s Directory... 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 


American Aviation Publications, Inc. 

1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Aerospace Year Book...Air Cargo...Air Traveler's 
Guide...Airlift...Armed Forces Management...Home 
& Garden Supply Merchandiser...Home & Garden 
Supply Merchandiser Green Book...Missiles & Rock- 
ets...Official Airline Guide (3 editions. New sup- 
plement, all editions: Air Travel)...Skyways...World 
Aviation Directory. 


American Exporter Publications 

386 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
American Exporter (2 editions)...Automotive World 
(2 editions)...Industrial World (2 editions)...Inter- 
national Electronics (2 editions). 


American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical & Pe- 
troleum Engineers 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18 
Journal of Metals...Journal of Petroleum Tech- 
nology...Mining Engineering. 


American Institute of Physics 

335 E. 45th St., New York 17 
American Journal of Physics...Journal of Applied 
Physics...Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America...Journal of the Optical Society of Ameri- 
ca...Noise Control...Physics Today...Review of Sci- 
entific Instruments 


American Medical Association 

535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 
American Journal of Diseases of Children...Archives 
of: Environmental Health; General Psychiatry; In- 
ternal Medicine; Neurology; Opthalmology; Oto- 
laryngology; Pathology; Surgery...Journal of Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


American Osteopathic Association 

212 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 
Directory of Osteopathic Physicians...D.0...Journa) 
of the American Osteopathic Association. 


American Paint Journal Co. 

2911 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3 
American Paint Journal (with Convention Daily)... 
American Paint & Wallpaper Dealer...American 
Painter & Decorator. 


American Psychological Association 

1333 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
American Psychologist...Contemporary Psychology 
...Journals of: Abnormal & Social Psychology; Ap- 
plied Psychology; Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology; Consulting Psychology; Educational Psy- 
chology; Experimental Psychology...Psychological 
Abstracts...Psychological Bulletin...Psychological 
Monographs...Psychological Review. 


American Trade Publishing Co. 

71 Vanderbilt, New York 17 
Bakers Weekly...Biscuit & Cracker Baker...Feed 
Age...Inplant Food Management. 


Army Times Publishing Co. 

2020 “M’’ St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Air Force Times...Army Times...Army-Navy-Air 
Force Register & Defense Times...CAP Times... 
Carnews & Travel Times...Club Executive...Military 
Market & Government Buying...Navy Times. 


Automotive Press Publications 
1300 W. 24th St., Los Angeles 7 
Auto Service Bulletin...Landscape Design & Con- 
struction...Landscaping...Rental Equipment Register 
Rental Yard Register. 


Babcox Publications, Inc. 

11 S. Forge St., Akron 4, Ohio 
Automotive Chain Store...Brake & Front End Serv- 
ice...Fleet Maintenance...Rubber Industry News... 
Tire & TBA Review (with daily Convention News). 


Beeler Publishing Corp. 

1280 Columbus St., San Francisco 
Agrichemical West...Pacific Southwest Feed, Seed 
Grain & Milling Directory...Western Feed & Seed 
.-.Western Pharmacy. 


Bell Publications 

2400 Curtis St., Denver 5, Colo. 
Alaska Beverage Analyst...Kansas Beverage Analyst 
...Nebraska Beverage Analyst...Nevada Beverage 
Analyst...Oklahoma Beverage Analyst...Rocky Moun- 
tain Beverage Analyst...Western States Beverage 
Analyst...Wyoming Beverage Analyst. 


Bender Publications, Inc. (formerly Trade Publish- 
ers, Inc.) 

3342 Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 19 
General Aviation News...Los Angeles Technical So- 
cieties Council Bulletin...Northern California In- 
dustrial News...Pacific Southwest...Industrial News 
...Southern California Industrial News. 


Best, Alfred M., Co., Inc. 

75 Fulton St., New York 38 
Best’s Insurance News (2 editions)...Best’s Safety 
& Maintenance Directory...Life Insurance Courant 
...Safety Maintenance. 


Bill Brothers Publications 

630 Third Ave., New York 17 
Fast Food...Modern Floor Covering...Modern Tire 
Dealer...Plastic Technology...Premium Practice... 
Rubber World...Sales Management...Sales Meetings. 


Billboard Publishing Co. 

2160 Patterson, Cincinnati 22 
Amusement Business...Arena, Auditorium & Stadi- 
um Guide...Billboard Music Week...Cavalcade of 
Fairs... Vend. 


Bruce Publishing Co., Inc. 

400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1 
American School Board Journal...Catholic School 
Journal...Catholic Management Journal...Industrial 
Arts & Vocational Education. 


Bruce Publishing Co., Inc. (Minnesota) 

2642 University, St. Paul, 14 
Aerospace Medicine...American Journal of Corre< 
tion...Annals of Allergy...Apparel Merchant...Hard 
ware Trade...North Central Purchasor...Northern 
Automotive Journal...Northwest Architect...North 
West Dentistry...Northwest Insurance North West 
ern Druggist...X-Ray Technician. 


Business News Publishing Co. 

450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Refrigeration Direc- 
tory...Air Conditioning, Heating & Refrigeration 
News...Air Engineering. 


Buttenheim Publishing Corp. 

470 Park Ave., So., New York 16 
American City...American School & University... 
Contractors & Engineers...Mart Magazine...Munici- 
pal Index...Overview. 


Cahners Publishing Co., Inc. 

221 Columbus Ave., Boston 16 
Brick & Clay Record...Building Construction... 
Building Supply News...Ceramic Data Book...Ce- 
ramic Industry...Metalworking...Modern Materials 
Handling...Practical Builder. 


Rogers Publishing Co., Inc. (a subsidiary of Cah- 
ners Publishing Co.) 

3375 S. Bannock St., Englewood, Colo. 
Design News...EDN—Electrical Design News... 
Electrical/Electronic Procurement. 


Cantor Publications, Inc. 

116 E. 16th St., New York 3 
Flooring...Modern Windows...Roofing, Siding and 
Insulation. 


Chilton Company 

Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39 
Aircraft & Missiles...Automotive Industries...Boot & 
Shoe Recorder...Butane-Propane News...Commercial 
Car Journal...Department Store Economist...Distri- 
bution Age...Electronic Industries...Food Engineer- 
ing...Gas...Hardware Age...Hardware World...Iron 
Age...Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone...Marine Products 
.--Motor Age...Optical Journal & Review of Optom- 
etry...Product Design & Development...Spectator... 
Western Gas. 


Clark Publishing Co., and Clark-Smith Publishing Co. 

218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Knitter...Municipal South...Southern Hospitals Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Cleworth Publishing Co., Inc. 

1 River Road, Cos Cob, Conn. 
Industrial Woodworking...Maintenance...Plasticos 
Mundiales...Plastics World...Transmission & Distri- 
bution. 
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Clissold Publishing Co. 

105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 
Baking Industry...Drive-In Restaurant Magazine... 
Hospital Management...The Hotel Monthly. 


Commerce Publishing Co. 

408 Olive St., St. Louis 2 
Club Management...Life Insurance Selling...Local 
Agent...Mid-Continent Banker...Picture and Gift 
Journal. 


Conover-Mast Publications 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Boating Industry...Business/Commercial Aviation... 
Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory...Construction 
Equipment...Electro-Technology (formerly Electrica] 
Manufacturing)...International Science & Technol- 
ogy...Mill & Factory...Purchasing Magazine... 
Space/Aeronautics...Space/Aeronautics R & OD 
Technical Handbook...Volume Feeding Management. 


Davidson Publishing Co. 

1 E. First St., Duluth 2 
American Fur Breeder...Drive-In Operators Hand- 
book...Drive-In Management...DPC Convention News 
Effectos de _ Escritorio...Hearing Dealer...Modern 
Convertor...Modern Stationer & Office Equipment 
Dealer (with Convention Daily)...Paper Sales... 
Paper Year Book. 


Davison Publishing Co. 

Ridgewood, New Jersey 
Davison’s Annual Registers: Cordage, Twine & 
Duck Trades; Knit Goods Trade; Mattress, Quilt- 
ing & Upholstered Furniture; Rayon, Silk & 
Synthetic Textiles...Davison’s Textile Blue Book & 
Dockham’s American Report & Directory; Davison’s 
Textile Catalogues & Buyers Guide Annual 


Dental Survey Publications, Inc. 

508 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Dental Industry News...Dental Laboratory Review 
..-Dental Survey. 


Diese! Publications, Inc. 

80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
Beer Distributor...Diesel Engineering Handbook... 
Diesel Power...Gas Turbine...Modern Brewery Age 
.-Rivers & Harbors...Revista Diesel...Water Trans- 
port Economics. 


Dodge, F. W., Corporation (See McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc.) 


Domestic Engineering Co. 

1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
Actual Specifying Engineer...Domestic Engineering 
...Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory...Engi- 
neers Product File...Institutions Catalog File...In- 
stitutions Magazine. 


Donnelley, Reuben H., Corp. (Magazine Publishing 
Div.) 
466 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
Electricity on the Farm...Fire Engineering...Ice 
Cream Trade Journal...Laundry Journal...National 
Cleaner...National Rug Cleaner...Sports Age... 
Wastes Engineering...Water Works Engineering... 
What's New in Home Economics. 


Highway & Heavy Construction Group 

22 W. Maple St., Chicago 10 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada...Roads & Streets 
...Rural Roads...Street Engineering...World Con- 
struction. 


Yorke Publishing Co. (a subsidiary of Reuben H. 
Donnelly Corp.) 
American Journals of; Cardiology; Clinical Nutri- 
tion; Medicine; Surgery...Modern Drug Encyclo- 
pedia...Modern Drugs...Veterinary Drug Encyclo- 
pedia. 


Earnshaw Publications, Inc. 

101 W. 3ist St., New York 1 
Earnshaw’s Guide for Buyers of Infants’, Boys’ & 
Girls’ Wear...Earnshaw’s Infants’, Boys’ & Girls’ 
Wear Magazine...Small World—Nursery Furniture 
Wheel Goods, Toys & Accessories...Small World 
Buyers Guide—Nursery Furniture, Wheel Goods, 
Toys & Accessories. 


Editorial Service Co., Inc. 

1712 W. St. Paul, Milwaukee 3 
Blue Book of Fur Farming...Feed Bag...Feed Bag 
Red Book...Grain Age...U. 8 Fur Rancher. 


Edwards, Vincent & Co. 

342 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Furniture Manufacturer...Fur Trade  Directorv. 
Hotel Bulletin...Resale, 





EIP Publications 

2132 Fordem Ave., Madison 1, Wis. 
Electric Heating Journal...Electricity in Building... 
Food Service Magazine...Modern Schools...Retailer’s 
Review. 


Estate Of James E. Walker 

1011 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 1 
Farmers Elevator Guide...Mississippi Valley Build- 
er...Mississippi Valley Lumberman...Northwest Farm 
Equipment Journal. 


Export Publisher Co. 

134 E. 59th St., New York 22 
A Sus Ordenes...Modern Government...Servicios 
Publicos...Transporte Moderno. 


Fairchild Publications, Inc. 

7 E. 12th St., New York 3 
Daily News Record...Directories: Accessories; Boys’ 
Wear; Coat, Suit & Dress; Domestics, Linens, 
Rugs & Shower Curtains; Fabrics, Trimmings, 
Services & Supplies; Fur; Lingerie, Loungewear, 
Corset & Brassiere; Men’s & Boys’ Wear; Men’s 
Clothing & Sportswear; Men’s Furnishings & 
Sportswear; Millinery; Ready To Wear; Sportswear, 
Blouse & Skirt; Teens’, Girls’, Children’s & In- 
fants’ Wear...Electronic News...Footwear News... 
Home Furnishings Daily...Men’s Wear...Metalwork- 
ing News...Supermarket News...Women’s Wear Daily. 


Fellom Publishing Co. 

709 Mission St., San Francisco 3 
California Builder...Light Metal Age...New Equip- 
ment West...Pacific Factory...Pacific Road Builder 
& Engineering Review. 


Financial Publications, Inc. 

912 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Bank News...Mid-American Insurance (formerly 
The Insurance Magazine)...Mid-Continent Bottler. 


Food Selling Publications, Inc. 

3706 Overland Ave., Los Angeles 34 
Food & Drug & Liquor Digest...Food Selling Di- 
gest...Health & Science Reporter. 


G 


Garden State Publishing Co. 

Garden State Bldg., Sea Isle City, N. J. 
Broiler Industry...Business Farming (formerly New 
Jersey Farm & Garden)...Eastern Feed Merchant 
+-.Petfood Industry...Poultry Digest. 


Geyer-McAllister Publications 

212 Fifth Ave., New York 10 
Administrative Management (formerly Office Man- 
agement)...Geyer’s Dealer Topics...The Gift & Art 
Buyer...Who Makes It & Where. 


Gillette Publishing Co. (See Donnelley, Reuben H. 
Corp.) 


Gralla Publications 

566 Seventh Ave., New York 18 
Builder’s Kitchen Guide...Heating & Plumbing 
Merchandiser...Juvenile Merchandising...Kitchen 
Business. 


Graphic Magazines Inc. 
61 Hilton Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 
El Arte Tipografico...Flexography...Gravure. 


Gulf Publishing Co. 

3301 Allen Parkway, Houston 1 
Composite Catalog of Oil Field Equipment & Serv- 
ice...Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum Refiner 
...Pipe Line Catalog...Pipe Line Industry...Refiner 
Catalog...World Oil. 


Gussow, Don, Publications Inc. 

660 Madison Ave., New York 21 
Bottling Industry...Candy Industry & Confectioners 
Journal...Candy Industry Catalog & Formula Book 
...Food & Drug Packaging. 


Haire Publishing Co. 
111 Fourth Ave., New York 8 
Corset & Underwear Review...Crockery & Glass 
Journal...Giftwares & Home Fashions...Gloves Di- 
rectory...Handbags & A ries... Handba & 
Accessories Directory...Housewares Review...Infants’ 
& Children’s Review...Infants’ & Children’s Review 
Buyer’s Guide...Linens & Domestics...Luggage & 
Leather Goods...Notion & Novelty Review...Premi- 
um Buyers’ Guide...Sources of Supply Directory for 
Leather Goods Manufacturers...Toys & Novelties. 





Hall Publishing Co. 

230 Fifth Ave., New York 1 
Curtain & Drapery Department Magazine...Curtain 
& Drapery Department Magazine’s Buyer's Guide 
-..Interior Decorators’ Hand Book...Upholstering In- 
dustry...Upholstering Industry’s Directory of Supply 
Sources. 


Hayden Publishing Co. 

850 Third Ave., New York 22 
Electronic Daily...Electronic 
Week. 


Haywood Publishing Co. 

6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 
Boxboard Containers...Consumer Packing...Electric 
Light & Power...Industrial Packaging. 


Design...Electronic 


Hearst Magazines 

250 W. 55th St., New York 19 
American  Druggist...Motor...Motor 
Medical Materia. 


Boating...New 


Heating Publishers, Inc. 

2 W. 45th St., New York 36 
Electric Heat & Air Conditioning...Fueloil & Oil 
Heat...Gas Heat & Comfort Cooling. 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. 
Hitchcock Building, Wheaton, Tl. 
Assembly & Fastener Engineering...Cutting Tool 
Engineering (formerly Carbide Engineering)... 
Grinding & Finishing...Hitchcock’s Assembly & 
Fastener Directory...Hitchcock’s Machine & Tool 
Directory...Hitchcock’s Wood Working Digest... 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory...Machine & 
Tool Blue Book...Metropolitan Transportation (for- 
merly Modern Passenger Transportation)...Plant 
Management & Engineering (formerly Plant Main- 
tenance & Engineering)...School Bus Transporta- 
tion (formerly School Bus Trends). 


Hoeber, Paul B., Inc. 

49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 
American Journal of Digestive Diseases...American 
Journal of Pathology...Clinical Chemistry...Fertility 
& Sterility...Obstetrics & Gynecology... Psychosomat- 
ic Medicine. 


Hoffman Publications 

425 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
American Recreation Annual...American Recreation 
Journal...Building Specialties & Home Improvement 
Dealer...Shippi Ma t...Swimming Pool Age 
...Swimming Pool Data & Reference Annual... 
Swimming Pool Weekly. 





Horizon House, Inc. 

1330 Beacon St., Brookline 46, Mass. 
Microwave Engineers’ Handbook & Buyer's Guide 
..-Microwave Journal...Solid State Journal. 


Howes Publishing Co., Inc. 

44 E. 23rd St., New York 10 
American Dyestuff Reporter...Knitting Industry 
Weekly...Technical Manual of Am. Assn. of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists. 


Hunter Publishing Company 

549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 6 
Jobber Executive News...Motor Service...Service Sta- 
tion Management. 


lander Publications 

9244 Olympic Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Apartment—Motel...Ceramic News...Concrete 
sonry Review. 


Implement & Tractor Publications, Inc. 

1014 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
Agricultura de las Americas...Farm Equipment Red 
Book...Implement & Tractor...World Farming. 


Import Publications, Inc. 

10 Bridge St., New York 4 
Air Forwarder...Air Shippers’ Manual...Air Trans- 
portation...American Import-Export Bulletin...Cus- 
tom House Guide. 


The Industrial Publishing Corp. 

812 Huron Road, Cleveland 15 
Fluid Power Handbook & Directory...Hydraulics & 
Pneumatics...Handling & Shipping...Material Han- 
dling Engineering...Material Handling Engineering 
Directory & Handbook...Modern Office Procedures 
-.-Occupational Hazards...Power Transmission De- 
sign...Power Transmission Design Handbook & Di- 
rectory...Precision Metal Molding...Refrigeration & 
Air Conditioning Business...Welding Design & Fab- 
rication...Welding Design & Fabrication Data Book. 


instruments Publishing Co., Inc. 

845 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 12 
Instrument & Apparatus News...Instruments & 
Control Systems...Medical Electronics News...Mili- 
tary Swstems Design. 


The Irving-Cloud Publishing Co. 

7300 N. Cicero, Chicago 46 
Hardware & Housewares...Housewares Buyer... 
Jobber Topics...Super Service Station. 


U.S. — Group Publishers 





Keller Publishing Co. 

9 E. 35th St., New York 16 
El Embotellador...National Bottlers’ Garette...Re- 
vista Industrial. 


Kogos, Frederick, Publishing Co. 

1140 Broadway, New York 1 
Apparel Manufacturer...Apparel Markets...El Indt- 
cador Mercantil...Dry Goods Wholesaler...Suppliers’ 
Register...Worth Street News. 


Lancet Publications, Inc. 

84 S. Tenth St. Minneapolis 3 
Geriatrics... Journal-Lancet...Neurology...World Neu- 
rology. 


Lebhar-Friedman Publications, Inc. 

2 Park Ave., New York 16 
Chain Store Age: Drug Magazine (2 editions); 
Executive Editions Combination; General Merchan- 
dise—Variety Store Magazine (2 editions); Res- 
taurant Magazine (2 editions); Supermarket- 
Grocery Magazine (2 editions). 


Lippincott, J. B., Co. 

227 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia 5 
Acta Cytologica...American Practitioner & Digest 
of Treatment...Anesthesiology...Annals of Surgery... 
Cancer...Diseases of the Colon & Rectum...Lippin- 
cott’s Medical Science...Transfusion. 


Liquor Publications, Inc. 

6 W. 57th St., New York 19 
Bar Management...Monopoly State Review...Package 
Store Management...Red Book Directory of the 
Wine & Liquor Trades...Spirits. 


Lockwood Trade Journal Co. 

49 W. 45th St., New York 36 
Lockwood's Directory of the Paper & Allied Trades 
...Paper Trade Journal...Tobacco...Tobaéco Science 
Yearbook. 


MacLean-Hunter Publishing Corp. 

79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3 
Concrete Products...Inland & American Printer & 
Lithographer...Rock Products. 


MacNair-Doriand Co., Inc. 

254 W. 3ist St., New York 1 
American Ink Maker...Maintenance & Sanitary 
Supplies...Soap & Chemical Specialties. 


Management Magazines Inc. & Affiliates 

22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
Management Methods...School Building Product 
File...School Management. 


McFadden Business Publications 

316 Peachtree, N.E., Altanta 3 
American Bank Directory...American Soft Drink 
Journal...The Guide...Southern Banker...Southern 
Bankers’ Directory. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
American Machinist/Metalworking Manufacturing... 
Aviation Week & Space Technology...Business Week 
...Chemical Engineering...Chemical Week...Coal Age 
...Construction Methods & Equipment...Control En- 
gineering...Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
...Electrical Merchandising Week...Electrical West 
...Electrical Wholesaling...Electrical World...Elec- 
tronics..E&MJ Metal & Mineral Markets...Engi- 
neering & Mining Journal...Engineering News-Rec- 
ord...Factory...Fleet Owner...Industrial Distribution 
...Keystone Coal Buyer’s Manual...National Petro- 
leum News...Nucleonics...Power...Product Engineer- 
ing...Purchasing Week...Textile | World...Western 
Architect & Engineer. 
F. W. Dodge Corp. (a McGraw-Hill Company) 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
Architectural Record...Chicago Construction News 
...College & University Business...Daily Pacific 
Builder...Denver Daily Journal...Guide to Home- 
Planning Literature...Hospital Purchasing File... 
Modern Hospital...Nation’s Schools...Real Estate 
Record & Builders Guide...Sweet’s Catalog Serv- 
ice: Architectural File; Industrial Construction 
File; Light Construction File; Machine Tool 
Catalogs; Plant Engineering File; Product De- 
sign File. 


Gregg Publishing Div., McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Business Education World...Today’s Secretary. 


McGraw-Hill International Corporation 
American Automobile (2 editions)...Ingenieria In- 
ternacional Construccion...Ingenieria International 
Industria...International Management, 
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Group Publishers — U.S. 


McKernin Publishing Co., Inc. 

1475 Broadway, New York 36 
Jewelers’ Buyers Guide...Jewelers’ Pre-Views... Mu- 
sical Merchandise Review. 





MD Publications, Inc. 

30 E. 60th St., New York 22 
Antibiotic Medicine & Clinical Therapy...Antibiotics 
& Chemotherapy...International Record of Medicine 
. Journal of Clinical & Experimental Psychopa- 
thology & Quarterly Review of Psychiatry & Neu- 
rology...MD, the medical newsmagazine...Quarterly 
Review of Pediatrics...Quarterly Review of Surgery, 
Obstetrics & Gynecology 


Mechanization, Inc. 

1120 Munsey Bidg., Washington 4, D.C 
Coal Industry Purchasing Manual...Coal Utilization 
.--Mechanization...Mechannual 


Merchandiser Publications 

419 Park Ave. South, New York 16 
Chain Drug Store Directory of Variety Merchan- 
dise...Chain Grocery Supermarket Non-Food Buyers 
Directory...Personnel Market Place...Variety Store 
Merchandiser: Directory of the Variety-General 
Merchandise Store Market; Training-To-Sell Hand- 
book. 


Miller Freeman Publications 

500 Howard St., San Francisco 5 
Cleaning & Laundry Age...Construction World... 
The Lumberman...Mining World...Pacific Fisher- 
man...Pacific Laundry & Cleaning Journal...Pulp & 
Paper...Pulp & Paper International...Sea & Pacific 
Motor Boat...The Timberman...Western Baker... 
World Mining...World Wood. 


Milter Publishing Co. 

2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 40 
Croplife...Farm Store Merchandising. ..Feedlot... 
Feedstuffs...Northwestern Miller...Professional Nurs- 
ing Home. 


Moore Publishing Co. 

48 W. 38th St., New York 18 
Brown’s Directory of American Gas Companies... 
Gas Age...Gas Appliance Merchandising...Industrial 
Gas...LP-Gas 


Mosby, C. V., Company 

3207 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3 
American Heart Journal...American Journal of Ob- 
stetrics & Gynecology...American Journal of Ortho- 
dontics...Clinical Pharmacology & Therapeutics... 
Journals of: Allergy; Chronic Diseases; Laboratory 
& Clinical Medicine; Pediatrics; Prosthetic Dentis- 
try; Thoracic & Cardiovascular Surgery...Oral Sur- 
gery, Oral Medicine & Oral Pathology...Surgery. 


National Provisioner, Inc. 

15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10 

American Miller & Processor...Consolidated Grain 
Milling Catalogs & Engineering Bluebook...Feeds 
Tilustrated...Feed Trade Manual...National Provis- 
ioner...Purchasing Guide For The Meat Industry. 


National Safety Council 

425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
National Safety News...Safety Education...Traffic 
Safety. 


National Underwriter Co. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
Insurance Exchange Magazine...National WUnder- 
writer (2 editions). 
420 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2 
Accident & Sickness Review...Life Insurer. 


North American Publishing Co. 

134 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 7 
Delaware Valley Printing Impressions...Eastern 
Printers Guide...Graphic Arts Supplier...Printing 
Impressions. 


Northern Publishing Co. 

1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3 
Greater Amusements...International Projectionist... 
Sporting Goods Journal. 


o 


Occidental Publishing Co. 

3924 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 29 
Optometric World...Western Bottler...Western Brew- 
ing & Distributing 


Office Publications, Inc. 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16 
The Office...Office Equipment Exporter...La Oficina. 


Olidom Publishing Co. 

1217 Hudson Bivd., Bayonne, N. J. 
Fuel Oil News...0il Marketer...Pipeline Construc- 
tion...Pipe Line News. 
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Olsen Publishing Co. 

1445 N. Fifth St., Milwaukee 12 
Business Newsmagazine...Dairy Industries Catalog 
«Ice Cream Review...Milk Dealer...Milk Products 
Journal. 


Oral Hygiene, Inc. 

1005 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22 
Dental Digest...Oral Hygiene (2 editions)...Proofs, 
The Dental Trade Journal. 


Osherenko, J. R. 

1020 8. Main St., Los Angeles 15 
California Apparel News...California Men’s & Boys’ 
Styliest...California Stylist. 


Pacific Builder & Engineer 

1945 Yale Place East, Seattle 2 
Pacific Architect & Builder...Pacific Builder & 
Engineer...Western Building. 


Palmer Publications 

25 W. 45th St., New York 36 
International Petroleum Register...Marine News... 
Marine News Directory...Sugar y Azucar...Sugar y 
Azucar Yearbook...World Petroleum...World Pe- 
troleum Report. 


Palmerton Publishing Co. 
101 W. 3ist St., New York 1 
Adhesives Age...Rubber Age...Rubber Red Book. 


Panamerican Publishing Co. 

570 Seventh Ave., New York 18 
America Clinica...Directorio Textil Panamericano 
--.El Hospital...Textiles Panamericanos. 


Peace, H. L., Publications 

624 Gravier St., New Orleans 12 
El Barco Pesquero...Fish Boat...Irrigation Engi- 
neering & Maintenance...Marine Distribution...Sea- 
food Merchandising...Work Boat. 


Peacock Business Press, Inc. 

200 South Prospect, Park Ridge, Ill. 

American Boxmaker...American Paper Convention 
Daily...American Paper Merchant...Paper, Film & 
Foil Converter...Source of Supply Directory. 


Penton Publishing Co. 

1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13 
Automation...Foundry...Great Lakes Red Book... 
Machine Design...New Equipment Digest...Steel. 


Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co. 

800 Davis Bldg., Dallas 
American Gas Journal...Petroleum Engineer—Drill- 
ing & Producing...Petro/Chem Engineer...Petroleum 
Engineer for Management...Pipeline Engineer. 


Petroleum Publishing Co. 

211 S. Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa 1 
Oil & Gas Equipment...0il1 & Gas International... 
Oil & Gas Journal...Petroleo Interamericano 


Pit & Quarry Publications, Inc. 

431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
Concrete Industries Yearbook...Directory of the 
Nonmetallic Minerals Industries...Equipment Dis- 
tributors Digest...Modern Concrete...Pit & Quarry 
...Pit & Quarry Handbook. 


The Professional Press, Inc. 

5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2 
Eye, Ear, Nose & Throat Monthly...Optical Index 
...Optometric Weekly. 


Public Works Journal Corp. 

200 S. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J 
Public Works Magazine...Sewerage Manual & Cata- 
log File...Street & Highway Manual & Catalog 
File...Water Works Manual & Catalog File. 


Publishers Development Corp. 

8150 N. Central Park Ave., Skokie, Tl 
Arts & Activities...Boat & Motor Dealer...Shooting 
Goods Retailer. 


Putman Publishing Co. 

111 E. Delaware Place, Chicago 11 
Chemical Processing...Food Business...Food Proc- 
essing...Quest—for Tomorrow...What’s New in Plant- 
Engineering Equipment. 


Q 


Quigley Publishing Co., Inc. 

1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20 
Fame...International Motion Picture Almanac... 
Motion Picture Daily...Motion Picture Herald... 
Television Almanac. 
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Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
430 Park Ave., New York 22 
Automatic Control...Chemical Engineering Catalog 
...Chemical Materials Catalog...Materials In Design 
Engineering...Progressive Architecture. 
Advertising Management for American Chemical 
Society Publications: 
Analytical Chemistry...Chemical & Engineering 
News...Industrial & Engineering Chemistry (2 
editions)...Journals of: Agricultural & ‘ood 
Chemistry; the American Chemical Society; Or- 
ganic Chemistry; Physical Chemistry. 


Rogers Publishing Co., Inc. (see Cahners Publishing 
Co., Inc.) 


School-industrial Press 

636 N. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 
Architectural Products...Food Executive (formerly 
Executive Steward)...House & Patio. 


Scott Periodicals Corp. 

92 Martling, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
Heating & Air Conditioning Contractor...Journal of 
Plumbing, Heating & Air Conditioning...Plumbing, 
Heating, Air Conditioning Wholesaler. 


Seranton Publishers Co., Inc. 

185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1 
Industrial Water & Wastes...Water & Sewage 
Works...Water & Sewage Works Contractor...Water 
& Wastes Digest. 


Shamie Publishing Co. 
Fox Theatre Bidg., Detroit 1 
Grocer-Graphic...Grocers’ 

light... Yankee Grocer. 


Beacon...Grocers’ Spot- 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church St., New York 7 
American Builder...International Marine Engineer- 
ing/Log...International Railway Journal...Marine 
Catalog...Marine Engineering/Log...Plant Location... 
Railway Age...Railway Locomotives & Cars...Rail- 
way Purchases & Stores...Railway Signaling & 
Communications...Railway Track & Structures... 
Cyclopedia: Car Builders; Locomotive; Track & 
Structures. 


Smith, W.R.C., Publishing Co. 

1760 Peachtree Road, N.W., Atlanta 9 
Electrical South...Lighting...Southern Automotive 
Journal...Southern Building Supplies...Southern 
Farm Equipment...Southern Hardware...Southern 
Power & Industry...Textile Industries. 


Southern Trade Publications 

Dixie Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 
Restaurant South...Southern Industrial Supplier... 
Southern Plumbing, Heating & Air Conditioning. 


Standard Rate & Data Service 

5201 Old Orchard Rd., Skokie, Il. 
A.B.C. Newspaper Rates & Data...Business Publi- 
cation Rates & Data...Canadian Media Rates & 
Data...Consumer Magazine & Farm Publication 
Rates & Data...Films for Television...Media/scope 
...Medios Publicitarios Mexicanos...Network Rates 
& Data...Newspaper Rates & Data...Spot Radio 
Rates & Data...Spot Television Rates & Data... 
SRDS Newspaper Circulation Analysis...Transit Ad- 
vertising Rates & Data. 


Stanley Publishing Company 

Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
Business Gifts & Awards (formerly Transportation 
Business Gift News)...Fleet Directory & TSN Buy- 
ers’ Guide...Fleet Product News...Jobber Product 
News & Jobber News (with convention dailies)... 
Transportation Supply News. 


Surgical Business, Inc. 

432 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
Nursing Home Administrator...Surgical Business... 
Surgical Trade Buyer’s Guide. 


Sutton Publishing Co., Inc. 

172 South Broadway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Contractors’ Electrical Equipment...Electrical Equip- 
ment...Electronic Equipment Engineering. 


Thomas, Charles C, Publisher 

301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill. 
American Journal of Roentgenology Radium Ther- 
apy & Nuclear Medicine...Endocrinology...Journal 
of Clinical Endocrinology & Metabolism...Journal 
of Neurophysiology... Pediatrics...Police. 





Thomas Publishing Co. 

461 Eighth Ave., New York 1 
Industrial Equipment News...Thomas Register of 
American Manufacturers...Thomas Wholesale Gro- 
cery & Kindred Trades Register. 


Thompson, F. D., Publication, Inc. 

201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6 
Datamation...Industrial Science & Engineering... 
Research/Development...Western Electronic News. 


Topies Publishing Co., Inc. 

155 E. 44th St., New York 17 
Drug Topics...Drug Topics Red Book...Drug Trade 
News...Food Field Reporter...Food Topics. 


Trade Press Publishing Co. 

407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Better Building Maintenance...Brushware...Sanitary 
Maintenance. 


Trade Publishers, Inc. (see Bender Publications, Inc.) 


Tunnell Publications, Inc. 

1602 Harold St., Houston 6, Texas 
Industrias Lacteas...Panadero Latinamericano... 
Southwestern Baker...Trailer/Body Builders. 


Twin Coast Newspapers, Inc. 

80 Varick St., New York 13 
Export Bulletin...Import Bulletin...Journal of Com- 
merce...Journal of Commerce International (3 edi- 
tions)...Transportation Telephone Tickler (10 edi- 


tions). 
U 


United Business Publications 

10 E. 40th St., New York 16 
Cleaning Laundry World...Coin-Op...Industrial Film 
& Audio Visual Annual...Industrial Photography... 
In-Plant Offset Printer...Institutional Laundry... 
Photographic Trade News...Photo Merchandising... 
PTN Master Buying Guide...Rental Laundry Man- 
agement...Systems Management. 


United Publishing Company 

135 Nassau St., N. W., Atlanta 3 
Rack Merchandising...School Supplies Merchandis- 
ing...Toy Manufacturer...Toy Retailer...Toy Whole- 
saler. 


Urner-Barry Company 

92 Warren St., New York 7 
American Egg & Poultry Review...American Milk 
Review...Producers Price-Current...Who’s Who in 
the Egg & Poultry Industries. 


Vv 


Vance Publishing Corp. 

59 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3 
Building Materials Merchandiser (formerly Ameri- 
can Lumberman)...Home Maintenance & Improve- 
ment...Modern Beauty Shop...Wood & Wood Prod- 
ucts. 


Vision Incorporated 
635 Madison Ave., New York 22 
Printers’ Ink...Salesweek... Vision. 


Ww 


Wagner, Joseph F., Inc. 

53 Park Place, New York 7 
Catholic Building Maintenance...Catholic Educator 
..-Homiletic & Pastoral Review. 


Walden, Sons & Mott, Inc. 

466 Kinderkamack Rd., Oradell, N. J. 
Paper Catalog...Paper & Paper Products (with con- 
vention dailies)...Printing Magazine...Printing Mag- 
azine-N.Y. Metropolitan...Printing Magazine-Pacific 
...Walden’s ABC Guide & Paper Production Year- 
book. 


Watson Publications, Inc. 

201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6 
Appliance Manufacturer...Modern Railroads... Rail- 
road Catalog File. 


Watt Publishing Company 

Mount Morris, | Il. 
Better Farming Methods...Broiler Business...Feed 
& Farm Supplier (formerly Hatchery & Feed)... 
Industria Avicola...Poultry Processing & Marketing 
...PouJtry Tribune...Turkey World. 


Group Publishers — Canada 





Whitney Publications, Inc. 

18 E. 50th St., New York 22 
Industrial Design...Interior... Interiors’ 
Directory of America’s Great Sources. 


Purchasing 


Williams, E. W., Publications, Inc. 

82 Wall St., New York 5 

Quick Frozen Foods (International)...Quick Frozen 
Foods (Retailing)...Quick Frozen Foods (Trade)... 
Quick Frozen Foods Annual Directory of Frozen 
Food Processors. 


Williams & Wilkins Co. 

428 E. Preston, Baltimore 2 

American Industrial Hygiene Association Journal 
...-American Journals of: Clinical Pathology; Physi- 
cal Medicine; Tropical Medicine & Hygiene...Amer- 
ican Surgeon...Angiology...Applied Microbiology... 
Current Medical Digest...Gastroenterology...Journals 
of: American Geriatrics Society; Bacteriology; Bi- 
ological Chemistry; Criminal Law, Criminology & 
Police Science; Histochemistry & Cytochemistry; 
Immunology; Investigative Dermatology; Nervous & 
Mental Disease; Pharmacology & Experimental 
Therapeutics; Trauma; Urology...Medicine...Obstetri- 
cal & Gynecological Survey...Plastic & Reconstruc- 
tive Surgery...Social Forces...Soil Science...Stain 
Technology...Surveys of: Anesthesiology; Ophthal- 
mology...Technical Bulletin of the Registry of 
Medical Technologists...Urological Survey. 


Wilson-Carr, Inc. 

407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 

Coin Machine Journal...Mass Vending...Production 
Equipment. 


Wilson-Loveton Publications 

1606 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 28 
Food Mart News (2 editions)...Tile & Architectur- 
al Ceramics...West Coast Druggist. 


World Markets Publications, Inc. 

544 W. 43rd St., New York 36 
Daily Mill Stock Reporter...Waste Trade Journal... 
Waste Trade Directory. 


Yopp, John W. Publications, Inc. 

1070 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta 9 
Refrigeration...Southern Cemetery...Southern Funer- 
al Director. 


Group Publishers in Canada 


Age Publications Ltd. 

450 Alliance Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 
Automatic Heating/Plumbing/Air Conditioning... 
Beverage Alcohol Reporter (formerly Wine/Beer/- 
Spirits)...Canadian Gas Journal...Electronics & 
Commaunications...Food Service Equipment Supplier 
...Restaurants & Institutions. 


Arthurs-Franklin Publications, Ltd. 

11 St. Clair Ave., W., Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Hairdresser...Hardware & Housewares... 
Marine Trades. 


Black, Gordon, Publications, Ltd. 

1200 West Pender St., Vancouver, B.C. 
B. C. Professional Engineer...Truck Logger...West- 
ern Miner & Oil Review. 


Canadian Engineering Publications, Ltd. 

95 King St. E., Toronto, Ont. 
Building Materials News...Engineering Digest...New 
Equipment News. 


Charbonneau, Eugene & Sons 

1448 Beaudry St., Montreal 24, Que. 
Architecture—Batiment—Construction...Le Bijourtier 
...Le Fournisseur des Institutions Religieuses. 


Fraser’s Trade Directories, Ltd. 

6833 De L’Epee St., Montreal 15, Que. 
Fraser’s Canadian Textile, Apparel & Variety 
Goods Directory...Fraser’s Canadian Trade Di- 
rectory...Fraser’s Canadian Shoe and Leather Di- 
rectory. 


Fullerton Publishing Co., Ltd. 

93 Railside Rd., Don Mills, Ont. 
Canadian Purchasor...Home Building in Canada... 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning Journal...Small Homes... 
Trade Builder. 


Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company, Ltd. 

481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Building Supply Dealer...Bus & Truck Transport in 
Canada...Canadian Advertising...Canadian Automo- 
tive Trade...Canadian Aviation...Canadian Baker... 
Canadian Electronics Engineering...Canadian Gro- 
cer...Canadian Hotel Review & Restaurant...Canadi- 
an Industrial Photography...Canadian Jeweller... 
Canadian Machinery & Manufacturing News... 
Canadian Nuclear Technology...Canadian Packaging 
.Canadian Paint & Varnish...Canadian Printer & 
Publisher...Canadian Shipping & Marine Engineer- 
ing News...Canadian Special Truck Equipment 
Manual...Canadian Stationer & Office Equipment 
Dealer...Cites et Villes...Civic Administration...De- 
sign Engineering...Drug Merchandising...Electrical 


Contractor & Maintenance Supervisor...L’epicier... 
Financial Post...Financial Post annual Surveys of: 
Industrials; Markets & Business Year Book; Mines; 
Oils...Financial Post Directory of Directors...Food 
In Canada...Hardware Merchandising...Heating & 
Plumbing Engineer...Heavy Construction News... 
Home Goods Retailing...Marketing...Materials Han- 
dling in Canada...Materials Handling Handbook... 
Men’s Wear of Canada...Modern Power & Engi- 
neering...Modern Purchasing...National Builder... 
Office Equipment & Methods...Le Pharmacien... 
Photu Trade...Plant Administration...Progressive 
Plastics...Le Quincaillier...Style...Survey of Heavy 
Construction. 


Mercury Publications Ltd. 
84 Mabel St., Winnipeg 2, Man. 
Construction Trades Year Book...Manitoba High- 
way News...Western Construction & Building... 
Western Grocer & Food Store Manager. 


207 Westman Building, Regina, Sask. 
Western Motor Fleet. 


Mitchel Press Ltd. 

1706 W. ist Ave., Vancouver 9, B.C. 
British Columbia Lumberman...Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Industry...Public Works in Canada...Western 
Business & Industry. 


The Monetary Times Publications, Ltd. 

341 Church St., Toronto 2, Ont. 

Aircraft...Aviation Directory of Canada...Canada’s 
Lumber & Equipment Directory...Canadian Munici- 
pal Utilities...Canadian Plastics...Farm Equipment 
Dealer...Garden Supply & Equipment Dealer...Ma- 
chine Production & Canadian Supply...Monetary 
Times...Motor Truck & Coach...Plastics Directory 
of Canada...Roads & Engineering Construction... 
Timber of Canada...Vendeurs Machines Agricoles. 


National Business Publications 

Gardenvale, Quebec 
Canadian Doctor...Canadian Fisherman...Canadian 
Food Industries...Canadian Industrial Equipment 
News...Canadian Journal of Comparative Medicine 
& Veterinary Science...Canadian Mining Journal... 
Canadian Mining Manual...Canadian Oil & Gas In- 
dustries...Canadian Ports & Shipping Directory... 
Canadian Refrigeration & Air Conditioning...Na- 
tional Directory of the Canadian Pulp & Paper In- 
dustries...Product News...Pulp & Paper Magazine 
of Canada...Pulp & Paper Manual of Canada... 
Shop. 


Sargent, Eddie, Enterprises 
868 2nd Ave., E., Owen Sound, Ont. 


Canadian Coin Box...Canadian Curling Rinks & 
Arenas Magazine...Canadian Motels & Motor Courts 
-..Canadian Pools, Park & Recreation Magazine... 
Canadian Vending. 


Seccombe House 

443 Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto 7, Ont. 
Applied Therapeutics...Canadian Food Journal... 
Canadian Medical Directory...Camadian Office...Gift 
Buyer...Modern Medicine of Canada (2 editions) 
...Oral Health...Quill & Quire. 


Smith-McCarthy, B.L., Publishing Company 

116 Richmond St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 
Canadian Beverage Review...Canadian Dairy & Ice 
Cream Journal...Electrical Digest. 


Southam-MacLean Publications, Ltd. 

1450 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ont 
Canada Lumberman...Canadian Architect...Cana- 
dian Chemical Processing...Canadian Consulting En- 
gineer...Canadian Metalworking...Canadian Trans- 
portation...Canadian Woodworker...Electrical Con- 
tracting & Maintenance...Electrical Equipment News 
...Electrical New and Engineering...Engineering & 
Contract Record...Executive...Furniture & Furnish- 
ings...Hospital Administration & Construction... 
Industrial Digest...MacLean Building Guide...Petro 
Process Engineering...Shoe & Leather Journal... 
Supermarket Methods. 


Stovel-Advocate Publications, Ltd. 

365 Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg 2, Man. 
Agricultural Chemicals in Canada...Canadian Farm 
Implements...Canadian Welder...Motor in Canada... 
Oil in Canada...Prairie Grocer & Provisioner...Pre- 
cambrian...Trade & Commerce in Western Canada... 
Western Canada Coal Review. 


Wadham Publications, Ltd. 

287 MacPherson Ave., Toronto 7, Ont. 
Canadian Power Engineer...Garage Operator...Jobber 
News. 


Wallace Publishing Co., Ltd. 

146 Bates Rd., Montreal 26, Que. 
Architectural & Building Catalogue...Batiment... 
Canadian Builder...Canadian Footwear (formerly 
Leather World)...Canadian Milling & Feed...Ca- 
nadian Pit & Quarry...Canadian Variety Merchan- 
dising...Engineering & Industrial Catalogue...Equip- 
ment Industriel...Genie-Construction...Office Admin- 
istration...Packaging Progress...Plant Management... 
Product Design & Engineering...Revue-Moteur... 
Sporting Goods Merchandiser...Toys & Playthings... 
Transport Commercial. 
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Audit & Business Paper 
Associations 


Highlight description of organizations 


of interest to industrial advertisers 


Audits Paid Circulation Media 


® THe Avupir Bureau or CircuLa- 
TIONS, founded in 1914, is a non- 
profit cooperative association of 
nearly 4,000 advertisers, agencies, 
and publishers of newspapers, busi- 
ness publications, magazines and 
farm publications in the United 
States and Canada. 

ABC is governed by a 31-member 
tripartite board of directors elected 
by its members, and on which ad- 
vertisers and agencies have a ma- 
jority voice. 

Publisher membership is predi- 
cated upon 70% of a publication’s 
distribution qualifying as paid. 

On business publications, ABC 
audits and reports both paid cir- 
culation and free distribution of 
members. Semi-annual Publisher’s 


Statements and annual Audit Re- 
ports are uniform within publisher 
divisions. Occupational breakdowns 
of competing business publication 
members are uniform and directly 
comparable. 

Headquarters: 123 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6. Offices at: 2527 Graybar 
Bldg., New York, N.Y.; 357 Bay 
Street, Toronto 1, Canada. 


ole) 


BPA 


Audits Qualified Circulation 


# Busrness PuBLICATIONS AUDIT OF 
CircunaTion, Inc., (formeily CCA), 
a non-profit tripartite membership 
corporation composed of advertisers, 
agencies, and business publications, 
was founded in 1931 to audit the 
circulation of its publication mem- 





want—fast. 


> Subject Index. Starting on page 11, this 
‘Index to Markets’’ is a listing of the 
various market segments covered in each 
chapter. Use this index when you want 
to find the pages containing statistics 
and/or editorial material relating to a 
market or a specific product 


> Publications Index. Starting on page 15, 
this index is divided between U.S. and 
Canadian publications. These indexes list 
alphabetically each media listing con- 
tained in the book. 


>» Alphabetical S.I.C. Index. This index 
is on page 38. It is a key word index to 
every two- igit code and industry title in 
the current Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Manual. Use this index when you 
want to find the code number which 
identifies a given industry group. 


> Group Publishers. Divided between U.S. 
and Canadian publishers, this index lists 





HOW TO USE THIS BOOK —— THE EASY WAY 
There are many “convenience factors” built into this issue of In- 
dustrial Marketing’s annual “market analyzer.” All of them are de- 
signed to make it easier and faster for you to find exactly what you 
want concerning any given industrial market or industry. 
Save time for yourself when using this market analyzer: check 
the appropriate one of the following indexes—to find exactly what you 


>» Advertisers Index. This is more than 


each publishing company having three 
or more publications—together with the 
name of each publication. Addresses of 
the publishers are included. (See page 


the usual alphabetical index of advertisers 
because each advertiser has designed 
his ad to be of maximum value to the 
reader. In many cases, the ads supple- 
ment the editorial material and statistics 
contained in each chapter. (See page 24.) 


> S.1.C. Numerical Index. This index is 
on page 39. It contains a listing of every 
two-digit code number and industry title 
contained in the current Standard Indus- 
trial Classification Manual. Use this index 
when you have an §.I.C. code number— 
and want to find what industry it identi- 
fies. The index is cross-referenced to the 
Market Data Book chapter containing an 
analysis of each industry. 
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bers and to disseminate this infor- 
mation to all its members. 

BPA has 505 publication mem- 
bers, and 110 advertiser and 132 
agency members, plus 5 non-voting 
members. 

Membership is open to business 
publications serving a definable 
market. 

BPA “Form A” audit covers publi- 
cations reporting “Qualified Circu- 
lation,” with no distinction made 
between such paid and non-paid 
circulation. 

In the “Form B” audit, both paid 
and non-paid “Qualified Circulation 
are reported and audited separately. 

Offices are located at: 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17; 35 E. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 1; 6363 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 48. 


VAC} 


Audits All Types of Circulation 


s THe VerIFIED AvupiIT CIRCULA- 
TION CORPORATION is 9 years old. 
VAC has a tripartite board of gov- 
ernors, consisting of 10 members: 
3 national advertisers, 3 national 
advertising agencies and 4 publish- 
ers. The board of governors has ex- 
clusive authority over VAC’s au- 
diting and verification procedures. 

VAC audits all types of circula- 
tion, including bulk, rotated or con- 
trolled circulation, as well as paid 
and controlled. Verification is man- 
datory, and is made by VAC, inde- 
pendent of the publication. 

VAC states the percentage of 
copies actually received by the re- 
cipient and those recipients within 
the classifications claimed by the 
publication. Request Circulation 
obtained exclusively by VAC, is 
mandatory, and provided all its 
subscribers. 

A VAC Reader Interest Report, 
issued annually, states the percent- 
age of recipients who read the 
publication and find the editorials 
and advertising useful. 

Headquarters: 8350 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 46, California. 


Continued on page 35 
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Associated Business Publications 


= THe AssociaTep Business Pus- 
LICATIONS, founded in 1906 as the 
Federation of Trade Press Associa- 
tions, became the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers in 1916 and the Asso- 
ciated Business Publications in 
1959. The purpose of ABP is: “to 
increase the usefulness of business 
papers to their subscribers and to 
help advertisers get a bigger return 
on their investment.” It has 168 
members grouped as merchandising, 
industrial, institutional and profes- 
sional publications. 

Member publications must be au- 
dited by ABC and must be inde- 
pendently owned—that is, not owned 
by any agency, society or associa- 
tion. 

Address: Associated Business Pub- 
lications, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
Yorn 17, ‘N.Y. 


GD 


National Business Publications 


= NaTIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICA- 
TIONS, INc., is made up of publish- 
ers of 206 technical, professional, 
scientific, industrial, merchandising 
and marketing magazines which are 
audited by such organizations as 
ABC, BPA or CCAB. 

NBP is financed by membership 
dues based on a percentage of net 
advertising revenue derived from 
all audited publications of each 
member company. 

Other than publishing company 
membership, the association has 
non-voting academic members and 
advertising agency members— 


—_—_—— ADVERTISEMENT — 


Brochure Explains 
Photo-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national adver- 
tising managers, agency account 
executives and art directors cite 
examples of how Sickles has 
helped them obtain pictures and 
stories for advertising. Eight na- 
tional advertisers describe case his- 
tories of their experiences with, in 
most cases, the finished ads being 
illustrated. 


- « « for more details write or phone, 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting 
P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 





Audit & Business Paper Associations 





eligible to use all services and fa- 
cilities, but not obligated to pay 
dues. 

The purposes of NBP are: to fos- 
ter better understanding of the 
function and usefulness of business 
publications; to stimulate the 
growth and influence of the busi- 
ness press; to bring about its uni- 
fication: and to provide a forum for 
the exchange of information and the 
discussion of mutual problems. 

NBP sponsors the Annual State of 
the Nation Dinner and Silver Quill 
Award for distinquished services to 
business and industry. 

Address: 1913 Eye St., N.W,, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Audits Controlled Circulation 


= THE CANADIAN CiRCULATIONS AU- 
pit Boarp, INc., is the equivalent of 
the BPA in the United States and 
has 240 business publications in its 
membership. 

While CCAB includes many 
publications which have virtually 
100% paid circulation, the main 
characteristics of CCAB classifi- 
cation is that distribution must 
be verified to show that the recipi- 
ents are within the publication’s 
field. The figures provided by 
CCAB include the average con- 
trolled circulation of the publica- 
tion, consecutively mailed and in- 
dividually addressed. 

CCAB headquarters are at: 10 
Price St., Toronto 5, Canada. 


® 


Business Newspapers Asso- 
ciation of Canada 


= Business Newspapers ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CANADA was founded in 
1919. It has 144 merchandising, in- 
dustrial, technical, professional, in- 
stitutional and financial publication 
members. 

Its purposes are: to promote 
activities which will enable the 
business press to conduct itself with 
the greatest economy and effi- 
ciency consistent with the interests 
of the reader, advertiser, and general 
public; and, to broaden public un- 
derstanding of the business press in 
the Canadian economy. 

Member publications must have 
an independent circulation audit, 
be of Canadian ownership and pub- 
lished at least quarterly. 

Address is 100 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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A 
ways to use 


technical journalism 
in marketing 





new check-bist 


Papers 
1, Papers for Technical Societies 
2. Papers for Trade Associations 


Articles 

3. Engineering and Theory Articles 
4. Case History & Roundup Articles 
5. Other Types of Articles 


Newswork 

6. Product News 

7. Company News 

8. Technical Short Subjects 
Literature 

9, Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Applwation Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-S pecialized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 
14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 


Field Reporting 


16. Depth Application Studies 
17. Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

20. Technical Press Conferences 
21. Traveling “Presentations” 
Graphics 

22. Charting and Nomography 

23. Technical Movies 

24. Technical Exhibits 


Sales Portfolio Material 
25. Sales Training Courses 
26. Sales-Kit Items 

27. Regular Newsletters 

28. Speeches and Slide-Files 
Endowments & Affiliations 
29. Grants-In-Aid 

30. Society Committee Work 
31. Tie-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any ? 


Harry W. Smith Incorporated 


Technical Info wnation Progaanes 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 














Business Publications 
& Their Markets 


® BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS consti- 
tute a highly selective tool for 
accomplishing specialized advertis- 
ing purposes. 

While business papers had their 
start in the United States more than 
a hundred years ago, their greatest 
development has come in the past 
fifty. Since 1900, industrial and 
trade publications have had their 
greatest development, both in num- 
ber and influence. At present there 
are more than 2,000 journals of this 
character, plus 270 in Canada. In 
addition there are over 340 business 
reference books which play an im- 
portant part in the sales plans of 
manufacturers whose specific mar- 
ket is industry or trade. 


MARKET ANALYZER 


Established in 1921—and original- 
ly called “The Market Data Book” 
— InpustriaL MarKeETING’s annual 
13th issue is designed to be the 
industrial marketing man’s “Market 
Analyzer.” Its contents include 
basic facts, trends, commentary, and 
statistics on all markets served by 
business publications. 

To give industrial marketers a 
“one-stop,” quick-reference source 
for the basic marketing facts needed 
in sales and advertising pro- 
grams, data both from private and 
public sources are included in this 
“Market Analyzer” issue of IM. 

Most statistics are based on the 
latest Census of Manufactures. 
However, in some cases data were 
originated by publishers and/or 
private research agencies. 

In many cases, alert publishers 
have conducted their own surveys 
of the industries in which their 
publications are distributed. Excel- 
lent information is also available 
from many trade associations. 
Sometimes the federal government 
itself relies upon data obtained 
from both sources, and in some 
instances federally-conducted re- 
search is sponsored and paid for 
by an industry. A continuing study 
of the confectionery industry is a 
notable example of this type of 
activity. 

The Department of Commerce 
maintains 42 field offices which 
provide assistance on specific mar- 
keting problems. Business consult- 
ants are available in regional offices 
in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Kansas City, Minne- 
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apolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. 

In addition, many of the market 
research organizations whose serv- 
ices are constantly employed by 
advertisers and merchandisers are 
as expert in studying trade and 
industrial situations as in investigat- 
ing the preferences of the general 
consumer. Special studies of this 
character often reveal not only pos- 
sibilities for the sale of new prod- 
ucts, but new applications for old 
ones; and—in defining the attitude 
of the trade or industry toward the 
advertiser’s product—may frequent- 
ly pay for themselves by revealing 
copy material which adds assurance 
of success to advertising and sales 
promotion efforts. 

The function of this Market An- 
alyzer issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 


ING is not to take the place of the 
various specialized services avail- 
able for market studies, but to sim- 
plify the process by providing a 
base of factual data which will in- 
dicate the problems to be solved 
through investigations having to do 
with specific products. 

After the market is defined and 

a decision made regarding the meth- 
od of distribution and sale, manu- 
facturers who have decided to use 
business publications in their ad 
program are faced with the neces- 
sity for selecting those publications 
which reach the target market. 
In using this Market Analyzer as 
a basis for selecting publications, it 
is important to keep in mind this 
fact; chapter titles describe the 
readers of the publications listed 
—as well as the over-all market 
being analyzed. 





Classification of Business Papers 


The three divisions into which 
business papers fall are: trade; in- 
dustrial; and class. 

INUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS deal with 
the interests of those engaged in 
production, and in the allied fields 
of construction, public utility opera- 
tion, transportation and other ac- 
tivities where the use of mechanical 
power and equipment is important. 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS Serve the func- 
tion of distribution, supplying busi- 
ness information to wholesale and 
retail merchants who buy for resale. 

CLASS PUBLICATIONS are those 
which serve vocational activities in- 
volving consumption, (though the 
element of resale is sometimes 
present, as in the restaurant field). 

Some business publications per- 
form more than a single function. 
For example, a publication may 
supply information for wholesalers 
or distributors, as well as for pro- 
ducers and processors. 

In this special issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MarKETING, heaviest emphasis is 
placed on the industrial field and on 
industrial publications. 


Industrial Papers 

Industrial publications are of 
many types including: horizontal 
papers — which circulate broadly 
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through industry, or deal with a 
single function common throughout 
industry; and, vertical papers — 
which serve but a single industry, 
though covering that special field. 

Some professional and technical 
journals are classed as industrial, 
for although their readers may not 
be engaged in industrial operations, 
their services are employed as a 
preliminary to or accompaniment 
of industrial work. Such services 
usually involve specification or rec- 
ommendation, which influences in- 
dustrial buying to a measurable de- 
gree. This is especially true in the 
engineering field. 

The information which industrial 
publications provide has wide va- 
riety. While technical information 
dealing with improvements in engi- 
neering, manufacturing or operating 
methods is common to most of them, 
many industrial journals also pro- 
vide information regarding markets, 
quoting prices on the products pro- 
duced, purchased or marketed in 
the field. News reports of important 
events, changes in personnel, finan- 
cial data and similar developments 
are also published in many such 
journals. 

Articles dealing with industrial 
progress appearing in the industrial 





press serve frequently to stimulate 
interest in the products of manufac- 
turers, since developments in prac- 
tice usually involve changes in 
methods, materials or machinery. 

In addition, many industrial pub- 
lications emphasize the development 
of new or improved products, re- 
porting them as news of interest to 
their readers. Often special depart- 
ments are devoted to this activity. 
In addition, there are some indus- 
trial publications which are con- 
cerned exclusively with this type 
of information. 


Trade Papers 


Publications dealing with distri- 
bution endeavor editorially to pro- 
vide information both regarding 
products and successful methods of 
merchandising them. Price infor- 
mation is also included in many 
cases. Trends, especially as to styles, 
indicating the attitudes and prefer- 
ences of the consumer, are given 
close attention. Retailing methods, 
including store arrangements, win- 
dow displays and advertising, are 
reported and analyzed. Costs of 
doing business are analyzed as a 
basis for indicating the proper mar- 
gin of profit which the distributor 
should have in order to make a 
reasonable profit on his sales vol- 
ume. Getting more of the consum- 
er’s dollar is the subject of much 
of the editorial material in this field. 

Advertising in business papers 
serving the distributive function 
relates both to products purchased 
for resale and those purchased for 
use in the store. Advertisements of 
products are most successful when 
they develop the profit element, by 
indicating rapid turnover through 
attractive prices, good design or 
style values. Modern equipment for 
the store, providing better display 
of merchandise or better facilities 
for management, service or delivery, 
is successfully advertised by many 
manufacturers through publications 
of this character. 


Class Papers 


Class papers in the business field 
are vocational in character, but do 
not involve trade or _ industrial 
functions, as a rule. Examples are 
school, advertising and medical 
journals. Included in this group are 
other types of professional journals 
not concerned directly or indirectly 
with industrial activities. Architec- 
tural and engineering publications 
are usually grouped with industrial 
rather than class papers. 


Business Publications and Their Markets 





The class publication is editorially 
concerned with improved methods, 
equipment and ideas which provide 
better service and promote prog- 
ress. As in the case of both indus- 
trial and trade publications, news 
of new products is often an impor- 
tant editorial feature. 


Directories 


The business publication field 
also includes directories, usually 
issued annually, which are pub- 
lished for many general and special 
fields. Directory information is pro- 
vided not only with reference to 
companies, office and factory loca- 
tions, personnel, rating, etc., but 
also as to classification of products. 

Other types of reference books 
include handbooks which contain 
technical data, engineering tables 
and similar information which has 
value for reference by operating 
men and others. The tendency in 
the publication of many books of 
this kind has been to combine in- 
formation which is required for 


reference and for buying purposes 
in one general reference volume. 


Catalog Files 


Bound collections, or files, of 
manufacturers’ catalogs represent a 
different and growing type of mar- 
keting service now available in 
several industrial fields. The func- 
tion of these collections of “pre- 
filed” catalogs is to keep basic buy- 
ing information on a wide range of 
products instantly accessible in the 
offices of potential buyers. Bound 
catalog files are consulted mainly in 
connection with specific purchases, 
for comparing competing products 
and selecting those which the buyer 
wishes to investigate, specify or or- 
der, as the case may require. 

Manufacturers’ catalogs distrib- 
uted in this form are usually spe- 
cially designed for the needs of the 
market groups for which the vari- 
ous files are compiled. Some of the 
catalog service organizations which 
distribute catalog files offer pro- 
fessional catalog design services. 





Ad volume changes in 1960 


Advertising space purchases in 
1960 just barely topped the total 
page volume recorded in 1959. The 
352 selected business publications 
which report their page volume to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING each month 
finished last year with a volume 
that was 0.4% ahead of 1959 totals. 

A fairly strong start early in 1960 
accounted for the year-end total be- 
ing on the plus side. Beginning last 
June total volume for each month 
trailed the like month of 1959. Feb- 
ruary was the peak month last year, 
with the collective volume being 
4.4% head of the same month a year 
earlier. From that point on the 
monthly percentage gains began 
dropping and moved out of the 
black into the red in June. 


Industry variations . . Wide vari- 
ations occurred in the volume re- 
corded by publications in different 
industry classifications. 
Publications in the hotel-motel 
field posted greatest percentage gains 
for the year, with a collective 1960 
page volume which was 17.6% ahead 
of 1959. Electronics industry publi- 
cations, which were tops last year 


in percentage gain over 1958, finished 
1960 with a collective page volume 
6.0% ahead of the previous year. 


Industry space buying With 
percentages based on reports of 
publications grouped by industry 
served, the following table indi- 
cates the industries which posted 
the greatest increases in total pages 
of advertising bought in 1960. 

All industries with gains of over 
5% are shown: 


Industries Leading In Space Increases 


Consolidated Pages Volume Gains— 
1960 over 1959 


Pubs. in Page Gain 

Industrial Title Report (percent) 
Hotels, Resorts & Motels 2 17.6 
Plastics Materials & 

Products _........ : 2 12.0 
Laundries; Cleaning & 

DPD ntact l ll. 
Material Handlin ter’ Fe 
Transit & Motor Vehicle 

Transportation oe ] 
Furniture & Fixtures 2 
Transportation Services 1 
Electrical Machinery & 

Appliances 
Rubber Products 
Manufacturing In- 

dustries .... : 
Automotive Equipment & 

Services ] 
Lumber & Wood Prod 

ucts; Forestry 
Electronics & 

Industries : me, 6.0 
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Standard Industrial Classification 





ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


Remember— always read S.LC. code numbers from 
left to right. The two left-hand digits are always basic. 
For example: S.L.C. 35 identifies any and all plants man- 
ufacturing some type of “Machinery, except electrical.” 
S.LC. 355 indicates plants making “special industry” 
machinery. S.I.C. 3555 identifies machinery manufac- 
turers making special industry machinery for the print- 
ing trades. 


This alphabetical index tells you at a glance the S.LC. 
code number which goes with a given industry title. Use 
this index when you know the name of an industry— 
and want to find its S.LC. code. 


Use the numerical index (opposite page) when you 
know an S.I.C. number and want to find what industry 
group it identifies. 


MD & DN §.1.C. 
Chapter Code 
Number Number 


§.L.C. MD & DN §.1LC. 
Code Chapter Code 
Number Number Number 


MD & DN 
Chapter 
Number 


64 
07 
1] 
79 


23 


56 


55 
7 


Industry Title 
A 


Agents, insurance .... 
Agricultural services 
Anthracite mining 
Amusement services . 
Apparel manufacture “ 
Apparel, retail trade ............ 
Automotive dealers 


Automotive repair 


0 Banking - 

Bituminous coal mining 

Brokers, insurance ..... 

Brokers, security & commodity 

Building construction— 
general contractors ..... 


2 Building materials, retail trade . 


Business services, misc 
Carriers, insurance 


Camps ; ; penitent 
nemicais allied products 


: Clay products 


Clocks and watches 
Coal mining . 
Commercial farms 
Commodity brokers, dealers 
and exchange : 
Communication service 
Construction other hon “bui iding— 
general contractors .. ae :. 
Construction—special tr ade 
contractors ............ 
Contractors, general, building 
construction ..... japhacbinlaiesnbetigi 
Contractors, general, other than 
building construction ................. 
Contractors, special trade ..... 
Controlling instruments . 
Credit agencies . : 
Crude petroleum & natural “gas, 
drilling and production . 
D 
Dealers, automotive 
Dealers, security & commodity 
Drinking places, retail trade 
E 


Eating places, retail trade 
Educational services .... 


9 Electric services (utilities 


20 Food and kindred products 


54 


5S Furniture and fixtures . 
7 Furniture, retail stores 


13 
49 
55 
1 


38 @ 


Electrical machinery, equipment 
and supplies ; 
Exchanges, security 


Fabric products manufacturers . 
Fabricated metal products 

Farm equipment, retail trade 
Farms, commercial 

Farms, noncommercial 

Federal government 

Fisheries 


Food, retail stores 
Forestry 


CF tt pee OF COD 
) Be ee ee 


G 
Garages, auto service & repair 25 
Gas, natural, drilling and production 35 
Gas services (utilities) 3 
Gasoline service stations 
General contractors—Building 
construction . ; 40 


Industry Title 


16 General contractors—other than 
building construction ................-+-.. 
53 General merchandise, retail trade . 
32 Glass products manufacture 
91 Government, federal 
Government, international 
Government, local 
Government, state 


Hardware, retail trade ..................... 
Health services ..........:..c-0+ 
Holding companies ... ean 
Home turnishings, retail sales _ 
Hotels 
Households, private .... 
Hunting, animal, commercial . 


I 
eeeantie—eneareting: profes- 
sional, scientific 





PORGRSTND COOTER nace nccenicesceveess DY 


Ee ee 
International government 


Interurban passenger transportation 
cc 


Investment companies ............ Sia 


L 
Leather and leather products 
Legal services 
EE Ea eee 
po government .. 
ng places .......... 
podgine and wood products, “except 
“So ure 





M 
35 Machinery, except electrical 15, 
Manufacturing industries, misc 
Medical services .... sich scmeaal 
Member ship organizations, nonprofit 


Metal mining Sicinicobaan Tal 


Metal, primary production. 
Metal products, fabricated 
Mining, anthracite sails 
Ee Sea aes 
Mining & quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fuels 
Miscellaneous business services 52, 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Miscellaneous repair services 9, 12 
Miscellaneous services .. 3, 5, 6, 40 
59 Miscellaneous stores, retail ............ ne 
Motion pictures ...... mt 
Motor freight transportation ae 
Museums, art galleries, botanical 


& zoological gardens ~.........2.0...... 58 


N 

13 Natural gas, drilling and production 

02 Noncommercial farms 69 

16 Nonbuilding construction—general 
contractors ..... — 

14 Nonmetallic minerals Mining & 
quarrying (except fuels) ............ 

86 Nonprofit membership organizations 


° 
38 Optical & photographic goods ...... 
19 Ordnance and accessories ...... a 
86 —_— nonprofit, member- 





P 
26 Paper and allied products 
72 Personal services ... Pd 
13 Petroleum, crude, dri ling “and 
pr roduction ... sates 
29 Petroleum refining | “and related in- 
dustries .......... 


38 Photographic & “optical - ‘goods... | 
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Industry Title 


46 Pipe line transportation .... 

30 Plastic products, finished, fabricat- 
ing & molding .. SR TEES 

33 Primary metal production. = atin 

38 Professional instruments . 

27 Printing, publishing and allied 
industries 

88 Private households 


Quarrying, nonmetallic minerals .. 
R 
Railroad transportation 


5 Real estate 
79 Recreation services 


...07, 34, 36 


18 


- 15 
12 


29 Refining petroleum ane 3 


75 Repair, automobile eae Se SEAS 
76 Repair services, misc. . 9, 11, 12, 
56 Retail trade—apparel and 
accessories ..... 22, 
2 Retail trade—building “materials, 
hardware & farm equipment, 
3 


58 Retail trade—eating ‘and drinking 
places 

54 Retail trade—food 

57 Retail trade—furniture, home 
furnishings & equipment 





53 Retail trade—general merchandise . - $7 


59 Retail trade—misc. stores 
30 Rubber & misc. plastics seidocs 20, 


s 
49 Sanitary services . 52, 
38 Scientific instruments . 
62 Security brokers, dealers and 
exchanges a PS cil 
55 Service stations, gasoline .......... 25, 


79 Services, amusement mnatiotl motion — 


pictures) 

73 Services, business, misc .... iss 
82 Services, educational . 
49 Services, electric (utilities) 
49 Services, gos (utilities) .. 
80 Services, health & medical 
81 Services, legal : ae. 
89 Services, a 5 an immer 3, 5, 6, 40, 
72 Services, personal ............ 52 

Services, recreation (not movie) ‘ 

Services, repair, misc 9, bh)-d0, 

Services, sanitary 52 

Services, transportation 

Special trade contractors 

State government ............ 

Stone products 


T 

Textile mill products 

Tobacco manufactures 

Trade, wholesale 

Transit, local & suburban 

Transportation equipment 
42 Transportation, motor freight 
46 Transportation, SE ED ncasstiawwinsonanty 
40 Transportation, railroad .. 
47 Transportation services . 
44 Transportation, water 

Tr g, animal, commercial 
42 Trucking, motor freight assed 


w 
42 Warehousing _ ...................- 
38 Watches and clocks .... 
44 Water transportation 
50 Wholesale trade 
24 Wood products (except furniture) 


*Omitted: limited industrial significance. 





Standard Industrial Classification 





NUMERICAL INDEX 


This numerical index tells you at a glance the all plants which manufacture some type of “machinery, 


industry title which goes with a given S.LC. except electrical.” 

Use this index when you know an §.I.C. number and 
want to find what industry group it identifies. Use the 
alphabetical index (opposite page) if you know an in- 
dustry title and want to find the S.LC. identification 


Three digit numbers indicate a major division within 
the basic industry: 
which make “special industry” machinery. 


e.g. S.C. 355 identifies plants 


number. Four digit numbers identify the specific industry 

segment within the particular subdivision of the basic 

Remember—always read S.I.C. code numbers from industry: e.g., 3555 is the code for machinery manufac- 

left to right, because the two left-hand digits are turers who make special industry machinery and 
always basic. For example, S.I.C. 35 identifies any and equipment for the printing trades. 


S.1.C. MD & DN §.1.C. MD & DN 
Code Chapter Code Chapter 
Number Industry Title Number Number Industry Title Number 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, FISHERIES: 36 Electrical machinery, equipment 


and supplies . 9, 10 
iaiganshecss premeatian 37 Transportation equipment ........... 23—29 


01 Commercial farms ‘ ons 3 38 Instruments—professional, scientific, 
02 Noncommercial farms . - 6 controlling; photographic & optical 
07 Agricultural services; hunting goods; watches and clocks 

and trapping . 39 Miscellaneous manufacturing .... 
08 Forestry 
09 Fisheries 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES; COM- 
MINING: MUNICATION SERVICES; ELECTRIC, 
Pe GAS, & SANITARY SERVICES: 
C56. Divieten’ S S.1.C. Division E 
10 Metal mining ........... 
11 Anthracite mining .... ra ae 
12 Bituminous coal & Henite mining ... 
13 Crude petroleum & natural gas 34, 
14 Mining & quarrying nonmetallic 
minerals, except fuels 2.0.0.0... 


40 Railroad transportation 
41 Local & suburban transit and inter- 
urban passenger transportation ... 
42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing 
44 Water transportation a 
45 Transportation by air ................... 
46 Pipe line transportation. .......... 
CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION: 47 Transportation services ................ 
$.1.C. Division C 48 Communication. ............. : 
49 Electric services, gas services, 


15 Buildi construction ............ 
we tin: si and sanitary services ... 7, 36, 


16 Construction other than bui dine. ar 
17 Special trade contractors 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE: 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES: $.1.C. Division F 


S.C. Division D 50 Wholesale trade . 

19 Ordnance and accessories .............. 16 52 Retail trade—building materials, 
20 Food & kindred products ............ 43—51 hardware, farm equipment 
21 Tobacco manufactures atest Oe . 39, 40, 57 
22 Textile mill products ceccsssessecsscesceeseoee 22 53 General "‘merchandise—retail trade .. 
23 Apparel—from finished fabrics stitinaat Sole 54 Food—retail trade ................ 43—51, 
24 Lumber & wood products - ts 55 Automotive dealers and gasoline 
“29 service stations ..................... 25, 34, 
56 Apparel & accessories—retail trade 
57 Furniture, home furnishings, and 

equipment—retail trade ............ 11, 
58 Eating and drinking places— 

a SS ER ea 
59 Miscellaneous retail stores . ea ha 


25 Furniture and fixtures . 
26 Paper and allied products ................ 17 
27 Printing, publishing; allied 
industries 
28 Chemicals and allied onedsuts 
29 Petroleum refining & related 
industries m 
30 Rubber & wlacelianseus ‘pleiien. 
OE sais cadccitnenincidiciidhe 
31 Leather and leather products 


32 Stone, clay, and glass products ....... 2! NONCLASSIFIABLE ESTABLISHMENTS: 


3 Primary metal industries 
34 Fabricated metal products ) $.1.C. Division J 


35 Machinery, except electrical § “’ °°" ” 99 Nonclassifiable establishments * 


S.LC. MD & DN 
Code Chapter 
Number Industry Title Number 


FINANCE, INSURANCE & REAL ESTATE: 
$.1.C. Division G 


60 Banking 

61 Credit agencies other he banks . § 

62 Security & commodity brokers, deal- 
ers, exchanges, and services 

63 Insurance carriers ..... 

64 Insurance agents, brokers, iy 
MI iictericdeiscinicinn eahirmit canoe 

65 Real estate AR ee ERED 

66 Combinations of real estate, 
surance, loans, law offices 

67 Holding & other investment com- 
ponies 





SERVICES: 
S.1.C. Division H 


70 Hotels, rooming houses, camps, 
and other lodging places ..... 
72 Personal services 
73 Miscellaneous business services 52, § 
75 Automobile repair, automobile 
services, and garages 
76 Miscellaneous repair services 
mache ~ 9, 33, 12, 82 
78 Motion pictures. ........ cetaceaa cain’ 
79 Amusement and recreation services 
except motion pictures : 
80 Medical & other health services . 
81 Legal services 
82 Educational services ncpepicidinalthaad 
84 Museums, art galleries, botanical 
and zoological gardens ............ 
86 Nonprofit membership organizations 5 
88 Private households ............ Seno 
89 Miscellaneous services 3, 5, 6, 39 


GOVERNMENT: 
$.L.C. Division I 


91 Federal government 64 
92 State government si cote ae 
93 Local government .....ce...cecececcssnssmenee 65 
94 International govermmens : aed ae 


* Not included: limited industrial sigulll- 
cance 
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Standard Industrial Classification 





CANADIAN S.1.C. 


Boldface type indicates Canadian S.I.C. industry titles 
which are indentical or comparable to U.S. industry 
groups — and/or chapter titles in this book. 

Chapter 67 of this book contains statistics and a high- 
light analysis of all Canadian industry. 


C.S.1.C. : 

Code Industry Title 
AGRICULTURE: Division 1 

00 Field crops; fruits: vegetables 
02 Live stock: animal products; fur 
05 Combination live stock & crops 
06 Other agriculture 

07 Agricultural & related services 


FORESTRY: Division Hl 
08 Logging 
089 Forestry services 


FISHING & TRAPPING: Division III 

091 Fishing og 
095 Fishery services 

097 Hunting and trapping ... 07 


MINING & MILLING: QUARRYING: OIL WELLS: 
Division IV 
Metal mining : 10 
Fuels : 
Coal mining : ll, 12 
Natural gas—drilling & production) 13 
Crude petroleum—drilling & prod.{ 
Non metal mining ) 
Quarrying, clay and sand pit {14 
Prospecting 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES: Division V 
20 Food and beverages 
239 Tobacco and products 
236 Rubber products 
24 Leather products 
25 Textile products 
27 Clothing (Textile and fur) 
28 Wood products 
81 Saw and ¢ 
286 Furniture 
Paper products 
Paper boxes and bags 
Pulp and paper 
Roofing papers 
Printing. publishing. allied industries 27 
Commercial printing. 
Engraving, stereotyping 
Publishing and printing 
Iron and steel products 
Agricultural implements 
Blacksmithing 
Boilers and plate work 
Fabricated and structural steel 
Hardware and tools 
Heating and cooking apparatus 
Household, office & store machinery 
Iron castings 
Machine tools 1 95 
Machinery, not elsewhere classified { 
Primary iron and steel 33 
Sheet metal products 
Wire and wire products 
Miscellaneous iron & steel products 


Transportation equipment 37 
Aircraft and parts 
Auto repair and garages 
Bicycles and parts 
Boat building & repairing 
Motor vehicles 
Motor vehicle parts & accessories 
Railroad & rolling stock equipment 
Shipbuilding & repairing 
Miscellaneous transportation eqpmt. 
Nonferrous metal products . 33, 34 
Aluminum products 
Brass and copper products 
343 Jewellery and silverware 
345 Nonferrous metal smelting & refining 33 
346 Watch and jewellery repair 
347 White metal alloys 
349 Miscellaneous nonferrous products 


35 Electrical apparatus and supplies 36 
351 Batteries 


C.S.1.C. U.S 
Ss. 


Code 


352 
353 
35 


You can use this index to simplify your planning 
for marketing in Canada. From the code numbers and 


industry titles in the index, you can positively identify 


Canada as a market. 


Industry Title i.¢. 

Heavy machinery and equipment 

Radios and radio parts 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and 
appliances 

Miscellaneous electrical products 


Nonmetallic mineral products 32 


Abrasive products 
Asbestos products 

Cement (hydraulic) 

Clay products 

Glass and glass products 
Lime and gypsum products 
Stone products 

Concrete products 
Miscellaneous products 


Products of petroleum and coal ~ ae 


Coke and gas products 
Petroleum refining and products 
Miscellaneous petroleum & coal prod. 


Chemical products . ‘ . 28 


Acids, alkalis and salts 

Explosives, ammunition & pyrotechnics 

Fertilizers 

Medicinal & pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions 

Paints and varnishes 

Soaps, washing & cleaning compounds 

Toilet preparations 

Vegetable oil mills 

Primary plastics 

Miscellaneous chemicals & allied prod. 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 39 


Brooms, brushes and mops 

Fabricated plastic products 

Musical instruments 

Pens, ncils, typewriter supplies 

Professional & scientific instruments 

pportieg goods and toys 
iscellaneous industries, n.e.c. 


CONSTRUCTION: Division VI 
404 Buildings & structures contractors 15 
406 Highways, bridges, street contractors 16 


Public utilities & other construction 


Special trade contractors 17 


37 
439 


Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Concreting and cement work 
Electrical work 

Lathing, plastering & stucco 
Painting and decorating 
Plumbing, heating & air conditioning 
Roofing 

Sheet metal work 

Tiling, marble and terrazzo 

All other trades 


TRANSPORTATION: STORAGE: COMMUNICATION: 
Division VII 


50 Transportation 


501 
505 
508 


510 


512 
514 
516 
517 


519 


Air transport and airports ..... 45 
Bus and coach transportation 41 
Railways (including express & tele- 
graph) beaded 40 
Urban & suburban transportation sys- 
tems . 41 
Taxicab 
Truck transportation 42 
Water transportation ... 44 
Transportation services 47 
Other transportation 


52 Storage & 


524 
527 

54 
543 
547 
549 


PUBL 
602 
604 


608 
609 


Grain elevators 

Storage and warehouse 
Communication 48 

Radio broadcasting 

Telephone 

Other communication services 


iC UTILITY OPERATIONS: Division 
Electric light and power . a. 
Gas manufacture & distribution 


Water and sanitary services 
Other public utilities 


TRADE: Division 1X 


70 
701 


Wholesale trade—Food ‘ . 50 
Dairy & poultry products wholesalers 
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the specific types of establishments on which you can 
—or should—be concentrating your sales efforts. This 
applies whether you are a Canadian involved in do- 
mestic marketing, or a U.S. manufacturer researching 


C.S.LC. U.S. 
Code Industry Title S.1L.C. 


Fresh fruit & vegetable wholesalers 
Groceries wholesalers 
Meat and fish wholesalers 


Wholesale trade—other merchandise 50 
Apparel and dry goods 
Drugs and toilet preparations 
Electrical machinery, eqpmt. & sup- 
plies 
Farm machinery & equipment 
Farm products, n.e.c. 
Fuel 
Furniture & house furnishings 
Gasoline, lube oils and greases 
Hardware, Pome é ae eqpmt. 
Lumber and building materia 
Machinery, eqpmt. supplies, n.e.c. 
Motor vehicles & accessories 
Optical & ophthalmic goods 
Paper products & office supplies 
Scrap, junk and waste 
Tobacco and confectionery 
Wholesale trade, n.e.c. 
Food—retail trade _...... ati 54 
General merchandise—retail trade ... 53 
Department stores 
Variety stores 
Other general merchandise stores 
Automotive products . “ ; . 5 
Auto accessories, tires & batteries 
Gasoline, lube oils and greases 
Motor vehicles 
Apparel and footwear—retail trade . 56 
ootwear 
Men's clothing 
Women's & children’s clothing 
Clothing & dry goods, n.e.c. 
Hardware and building material ....... 52 
Hardware 
Lumber; building materials; supplies 
Furniture; house furnishings; radios .. 57 
Other merchandise 00000... 59 
Books, news & stationery 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Farm feeds, seeds & fertilizers 
Farm implements & equipment 
Flowers 
Fuel and ice 
Jewellery 
Liquor, wine and beer 
Optical goods 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarets 
Miscellaneous retail trade 


FINANCE: INSURANCE: REAL ESTATE: Division X 


802 
804 
806 
809 
809 


Banking . e 60 
Investment and loan 62 
Life insurance | 63 64 
Non-life insurance . 

Real estate ‘ 55 


SERVICE: Division XI 


90 
901 
903 
904 
906 
909 


91 


Community or public service 
Education 
Health 
Religion 
Weliare institutions 
Community or public, n.e.c. 
Government service . 


Recreation service - 
Theatres & theatrical services 
Other recreation service 
Business service . 
Accountancy 
Advertising 
Engineering & scientific services 
La our organizations & trade assns 
Law ma eset = 
Other business service 
Personal service .... seaceataaeicn ee 
Barbering and hairdressing 
Domestic service 
Dyeing, cleaning and pressing 
Photography 
Hotels and lodging houses ............... 70 
Laundries 
Restaurants, cafes and taverns 58 
Undertaking 
Other personal service 





MARKET DATA & 
S TURN THE PAGE TO 


DIVISION 





Business & Commerce 


2 


DIRECTORY NUMBER BUSINESS & COMMERCE 








Market Analyzed: 


General business 





Chapter Page 


2 Manufacturing division 53 
23 Transportation division 257 
30 Mining division 313 
34 Petroleum and gas division 341 

Construction division 369 

Food division 437 
OTHER DIVISIONS Services and distribution division 473 
Institutional division 527 
Government division 567 
Export-Import division 587 
Farm and fisheries division 611 
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ER Business and commerce 


New plant and equipment outlays set at 


$34.5 billion for year of increasing sales 


= BUSINESSMEN PLAN TO SPEND $34.5 
billion on new plants and equipment 
this year, marking a reduction of 
about 3% from 1960. This invest- 
ment, which began to move down- 
ward after the second quarter of 
1960, is scheduled to improve during 
the latter six months of this year, 
following the declines which char- 
acterized the first half of the year. 

Relative changes in expenditures 
from 1960 to 1961 are about the 
same both for manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing companies. There 
is, however, a diversity of change 
within these broad groups. 

The trends for individual seg- 
ments of the business and industry 
of the country are given in the 
pertinent following chapters. 


AGRICULTURAL TRENDS 


In the past decade there has been 
a considerable move in the direction 
of consolidation of farms, and con- 
tinued heavy investment in farm 
machinery and land improvement. 
This has been accompanied by a 
decline in the number of small 
farms. 

Preliminary agriculture census 
reports from the 1959 Census show 
a substantial drop in the number 
of noncommercial farms producing 
less than $2,500 annually, and little 
change in the number of commer- 
cial farms. By size of holdings, the 
number of farms with less than 260 
acres has declined, and the number 
with acreage between 260 and 500 
has been relatively stable. The num- 
ber of larger farms has increased. 


MINING INDUSTRIES 


According to preliminary esti- 
mates of the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
(USBM), total 1960 output of the 
U.S. metals industry was valued at 
$2,012 million, 28% over the value 
of estimated production in 1959. 

Those metals where output was 
affected by strikes in 1959 and 1960 


—copper, iron, vanadium, and tung- 
sten — all reported increases rang- 
ing from 30% to 40% last year. This 
counterbalanced drops in lead, zinc, 
silver, manganese, rare earths and 
thorium. 

Uranium output increased from 
$141 million to $156 million in 1960, 
and small increases were shown by 
gold and platinum output. Domestic 
iron ore was estimated at 86 million 
tons, up 26 million tons from 1959. 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


Producers of nonmetallic min- 
erals viewed their 1961 prospects 
with mild optimism at the begin- 
ning of this year. That outlook fol- 
lowed a six month period when 
nonmetallic minerals producers just 
about held their own in the market- 
place, which — considering the eco- 
nomic conditions at the time — was 
considered somewhat of a major 
accomplishments. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 


Outlays for new construction are 
expected to rise 4%, to a record 
$57.3 billion in 1961, surpassing the 
1959 peak of $56.2 billion. If antici- 
pated outlays eventuate, 1961 will 





numbers. 


$.1.C. 
Code Industry Title 


a reg A & fisheries 
Commercial tar 
Noncommercial —— 
Agricultural services 
Forestry 
Fisheries 


se 
0 Metal mining 


IT Anthracite mining 
12 Bituminous coal & lignite 
13 Crude petroleum & natural gas 
14 Mining & quarrying nonmetallic 
minerals (not fuels) 
Contract Construction 
15 Building construction 
16 Nonbuilding construction 
17 Special trades construction 
Manufacturing 
Ordnance & accessories 
Food & kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products 
Apparel 
Lumber & wood products 
Furniture & fixtures 
Paper & allied products 
Printing, publ lishing, & allied 
tries 
Chemicals & allied products 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber & misc. plastics prod 
Leather & leather products 
Stone, clay & glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Professional, scientific & controlling 
instruments; photo & . optical 
goods; watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Transportation, communications, electric 
gas, & sanitary services 
40 Railroad transportation 
41 Local & suburban transit & interur- 
ban passenger transport 
42 Motor freight & warehousing 
44 Water transportation 


following 70 chapters. 





This chapter is a summary-review of all industries comprising the 
nation’s over-all business and commercial structure. As categorized 
by the government, here are the industry titles and basic S.I.C. code 


Industry Title 
rtation by air 
transportation 
rtation services 
nication 
, gas, & sanitary services 
Wholesale & retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
Retail building materials 
-f farm equipment 
1 general merchandise 


lers & gasoline serv 


ta 
l V6 acce ssories—retail 
i home furnishings & 


ous retail stores 


Finance, insurance & real estate 
6 Banking 
Credit agencies other than banks 
Se ty & commodity broke deal 
sxchanges & services 
yrance carriers 
Insurance agents 
Real estate 
ombinations of real estate 
ance, loans & law offices 
67 Holding & other investment co’s 


Saeytoes 


brokers, service 


her lodging places 
es 


2Cr eati on services 


0D 


Nonprofit membe 
Private househol 
Miscellaneous services 


Q 


Oo MDDDWOOO~I~I~)~) 33s 
Yolo) —SoDmnuiw 


Ned 


ernment 
Federal government 
State goveinment 
Local 


oo 


4 
54 


Detailed information on individual industries will be found in the 
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be the second highest year in the 
physical volume of work put in 
place. 

Private construction this year is 
expected to pass the $40 billion 
mark for the first time. This is 
despite the fact that its most impor- 
tant sector, new dwelling units — 
where 1.3 million starts are ex- 
pected — will account for 8% lower 
expenditures than the almost $25 
billion peak of 1959. 

Public outlays, exceeding the $17 
billion mark for the first time, will 
reflect a sustained upward move- 
ment of educational construction. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Durable goods investment, which 
rose about 25% last year, is ex- 
pected to decline about 7% in 1961, 
but the projected decreases are con- 
fined to a few industries. 

The steel industry, which last 
year increased its outlays by some 
$0.6 billion to $1.6 billion, is reduc- 
ing its investment to $1.2 billion 
this year. It is an aspect of the long 
lead time required for steel making 
facilities that investment continued 
to rise through the third quarter of 
1960, even though the steel operat- 
ing rate peaked in January 1960. 

The nonferrous metals industry, 
notably aluminum, continued to 
project a very low investment rate 
in 1961, unchanged from last year. 
Primary aluminum production last 
March was only at 70% of capacity, 
and fabricating production was still 
lower relative to capability. 

Both machinery industries are 
expected to show little change in 
investment rates this year from last 
year’s levels. For electrical ma- 
chinery, however, this is a record 
rate, reflecting mainly the growth 
of investment in the rapidly grow- 
ing electronics industries. 

In the nonelectrical machinery 
group, rising outlays have been 
projected by producers of office 
machinery and computers. Con- 
versely, producers of industrial and 
other types of machinery expect to 
decrease investment this year. 

The motor vehicle industry is the 
only major durable goods group 
that projected a rise for 1961 — up 
15% from 1960. However, even on a 
current dollar basis, this industry 
is spending far less than it did in 
1956, the peak investment year, or 
in 1954, 1955, and 1957. Spending 
by transportation firms other than 
motor vehicles — unchanged from 
1960 — is still below 1956 and 1957 
investment rates. 

The stone, clay, and glass indus- 
try has scheduled a sharp cut in 


investment from 1960, as have the 
fabricated metals industry. Cut- 
backs in spending for new facilities 
for the cement industry, where ca- 
pacity is considerably in excess of 
demand, are especially sharp. 

Unlike durable goods, investment 
by nondurable goods _ producers 
showed a steady rise quarter by 
quarter through 1959 and 1960. The 
pattern of investment projected by 
these industries for the current year 
reflects a varied combination of 
growth and cyclical behavior. 

Three main groups in which 
growth factors are most important, 
and which account for the largest 
volume of investment — petroleum, 
chemicals, and food and beverages 
— have all projected increases. 
These more than offset the cutbacks 
that have been planned by textile 
and paper firms, whose outlays 
have been affected by the recession. 
Spending by rubber companies is 
practically unchanged from 1960. 

The $1.75 billion projected ex- 
penditures by the chemicals indus- 
try would bring outlays in this 
industry back to the high point 
achieved in 1957. A few very large 
projects are important in this in- 
crease. 

Projected outlays by food and 
beverage firms, which were little 
affected by the recession, and which 
enjoyed rising prices in 1960, are at 
the highest point in several years. 
Spending by the very largest com- 
panies is up quite sharply. 


TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES 


Planned expenditures of the rail- 
roads are down sharply, to the low- 
est level in about 15 years. This 
reflects a small reduction in ex- 
pected road outlays, and a consid- 
erable reduction in outlays for 
equipment. 

Trucking companies reacted in a 
similar fashion to the 1960 downturn 
in industrial production. They made 
very severe cuts in their truck 
purchases after mid-1960. This de- 
cline extended into the first quarter 
of this year, and although a pickup 
was projected after the first quarter, 
investment for the year as a whole 
is expected to be down substanitally 
from 1960. 

Anticipated increases in expendi- 
tures by the airlines and petroleum 
pipelines offset in part the planned 
reduction in the trucking sector of 
the nonrail transportation group. 


COMMUNICATIONS FIRMS 


Companies in this category are 
expecting to hold 1961 expenditures 
quite close to 1960’s record total. 
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Outlays are expected to dip some- 
what in the first half, but pick up 
again after midyear. 

Construction expenditures by do- 
mestic telephone companies are 
expected to be at or near the $3 
billion level in 1961. Construction 
plans include buildings, switchboard 
equipment, telephones, pole lines, 
and cable-wire plant. 


ELECTRIC & GAS UTILITIES 


This year electric utility com- 
panies have scheduled an 8% rise 
in the capital outlays reported in 
the Commerce-SEC survey. 

The increase is concentrated in 
the second half of the year. Accord- 
ing to trade data, all of the increase 
in outlays scheduled for 1961 will 
be for transmission and distribution 
facilities. Generating expenditures 
are expected to be little changed 
from last year, and are down sub- 
stantially from the 1958 figure. 

The gas utilities have scheduled 
a rise of about 12% over the 1960 
level. If realized this would be as 
high as the 1957 outlays, and would 
reverse a 3-year decline. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL TRADES 


The reduction in spending by the 
nation’s commercial companies re- 
flects mainly a cut by retail firms. 

The 1961 programs of the largest 
chains are scheduled to exceed 
those of 1960. However, the other 
firms reported plans for a decline 
in outlays beginning last March. 

Total retail sales in 1960 reached 
a new high of $219.5 billion — up 
2% from the previous year. About 
50% of this gain represented the 
increase in the physical volume of 
goods moving in retail channels, as 
prices of commodities at retail rose, 
on the average, about 1%. 

Retail sales advances last year 
occurred entirely at nondurable 
goods stores, where each major line 
contributed to the group’s 3% rise 
from 1959 to 1960. Demand for dur- 
able goods showed little buoyancy 
in 1960, with automotive dealers’ 
dollar sales little different from 
1959, despite the larger number of 
new cars marketed in 1960. The 
furniture and appliance group, and 
the lumber-hardware group like- 
wise felt some easing in sales. 

Nondurable goods store sales in 
1960 were more responsive to im- 
provement in consumer income than 
were durable goods stores. The 
largest gains for the year (5%) 
were shown for drug stores and 
gasoline service stations. Sales of 

Continued on page 46 
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An important, new plus from 
the first national medium 
to publish regional editions— 


You have long been able to do these things 
with The Only National Business Daily 
—Have you been using them? 


All 4 Freedoms Of Flexibility 


@ Freedom of PLACE (Advertis- 
ing in as many regional markets 
—no more, no less, as suit the 
advertiser's needs and desires.) 


Freedom of TIME (Advertising 
on any business day of the ad- 
vertiser's choice . . . getting 
into print fost, through The 
Journal's short, short closing 
dates.) 


@ Freedom of MESSAGE (Chang- 


ing copy, headline or art... to 
suit the seasonal or regional 
buying habits of a specific 
market area.) 


Freedom of FORMAT (Buying 
any of a broad variety of unit 
sizes—from fourteen agate lines 
to block-buster spreads, or 
bigger!) 


SPLIT 


..-- Now—you can do even more! 


The Wall Street Journal now offers display 
advertisers ‘‘Split-Copy” Maneuverability 
within its Eastern and Midwest Editions on 
any business day. This means all the benefits 
of The Journal’s basic flexibility PLUS a 
valuable new set of options: 

Now, you can use each of the three big 
segments of the Eastern Edition—with dif- 
ferent copy for each segment. 

And in the Midwest Edition, you can now 
split your copy two ways! 

Maps at the right show the circulation 
numbers you will reach with each of your 
tailor-fitted sales messages. 

More than ever before, you now can get 
down to specific cases with individual groups 


The Wall Street Journal introduced geographical flexibility to advertisers 
in 1929, by establishing a regional edition published out of San Francisco. 
This Pacific Coast Edition, plus the original edition published in the 
East, gave advertisers a choice of regional or national coverage. 
Subsequently, Southwest and Midwest Editions were established. 
For many years, advertisers have been using one, any combination, 
or all four regional editions of this National Business Daily . . . with un- 
limited opportunity to make full use of The Journal’s flexibility: 


REQUIREMENTS ARE SIMPLE 
Since regional flexibility is built-in to The Journal's 
method of operation, no premium rates are 
asked of Journal advertisers who take advan- 
tage of this new “Split-Copy” Maneuverability. 


The advertiser, of course, must use the entire 
regional edition and all his ads must be same 
size ...on the same day. 


When complete printing material is sent to all 


PACIFIC | MIDWEST EDITION { 
COAST 237,642 
> EDITION 


131,179 


Total: 751,522 





within regional editions 


MIDWEST EDITION 


of customers and prospects. Perhaps you'll CHICAGO 

want to make complete copy changes . . . or printing ___161,712 

only simple copy alterations . . . or use this CLEVELAND 

expanded flexibility to be more closely-selec- PRINTING __75,930 

tive in listing dealers’ names and addresses. 237,642 
With more precise control over what to say 

... and where to say it. . . you move closer 


and closer to advertising’s ideal strategy: per- 





sonalized selling in print. And you'll do so EASTERN EDITION 
with the powerful help of the one publication —— CHICOPEE FALLS 


(among all magazines and newspapers) that printing __ 74,652 


management executives say is “The Most —— NEW YORK CITY anaes 
Useful One.” Printing. 118, 


. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
After all, every business day the news PRINTING 118,332 
that changes business does change— | 311,093 
And The Wall Street Journal is the 


Only National Business Daily. 


..» AND NO EXTRA CHARGE! 
printing centers, there are no limitations on 
variations. Where The Wall Street Journal is 
asked to provide typography for the copy 
changes, such changes necessarily will be limited 
to simple alterations: dealer names and ad- 
dresses, for example. 





Complete details available on request. Just call 
or write your nearest Wall Street Journal ad- 


pas THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at: New York, Washington, D. C. and Chicopee Falls, Mass. » Chicago and Cleveland « Dallas « San Francisco 
...and big, new Riverside (Calif.) plant now under way. 


Advertising Sales Offices: Atlanta » Birmingham + Boston « Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Dallas + Detroit 

Houston « Kansas City « Los Angeles » Miami « Minneapolis » Milwaukee » New York City +» Oakland, Calif, 

Philadelphia « Pittsburgh + Portland, Ore. » Rochester » San Francisco « St. Louis « Seattle » Washington, D.C. 
London, England » Frankfurt, Germany. 
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these groups, as well as general 
merchandise stores and restaurants, 
were at about their highs as 1960 
drew to a close. 

Food store sales rose 5% from 
1959 to 1960, with a generally rising 
tendency affected in part by rising 
food prices. Apparel store sales rose 
2% from 1959, although the basic 
trend last year was slightly down- 
ward. 

Most major departments contrib- 
uted to the moderate rise in depart- 
ment store sales from 1959 to 1960. 
A notable exception was the home 
furnishings department, where low- 
ered sales of furniture, floor cover- 
ings, and major household appli- 
ances more than offset the sales 
gain in the radio, phonograph, tele- 
vision department. 


FINANCE, INSURANCE & REAL ESTATE 


The rise of personal saving last 
year featured a slowdown of new 
borrowing and a rise in repayments. 
Investment in physical and financial 
assets remained high, though some- 
what below the record of 1959. 

The slowdown of borrowing and 
the rise in repayments last year 
resulted in a cut of more than $2 
billion in net new mortgage funds 
required of institutional and other 
lenders. 

The uptrend of personal saving — 
through insurance and _ pension 
funds — continued last year. Simi- 
larly, bank deposits rose consider- 
ably more than in 1959. Considering 
this step-up and that in debt repay- 
ment — plus lessened demand of 
individuals for new loan funds — 
personal saving-investment activi- 
ties released a substantially higher 
volume of funds to the financial 
markets last year than the year 


before. 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


Consumers are continuing to 
channel bigger chunks of their total 
expenditures into the service in- 
dustries. Household operation ex- 
penditures for example, which are 
closely related to those for housing, 
have moved upward consistently 
since 1948. 

Within the household operation 
total, the current proportions are 
higher than in 1948 for electricity, 
gas, water, and telephone services. 
In contrast, domestic service ex- 
penditures have declined in impor- 
tance, as other job opportunities 
have become increasingly available 
and more attractive. 

Another sizable shift in importance 
has occurred in the miscellaneous 
service group which includes medi- 


cal care and personal business. 
Medical care expenditures, covering 
in addition to doctors’ bills such 
items as hospitalization fees and 
health insurance payments, in- 
creased from 4% of total expendi- 
tures in 1948 to 5% in 1960. 


GOVERNMENT MARKET TRENDS 


Governmental purchases, in real 
terms, have been rising consistently, 
reflecting principally the increased 
services required by a_ growing 
population and needs for national 
defense. 

Expenditures by state and local 
bodies, in particular, are geared to 
population growth. In the past 6 
years, real purchases by the federal 
government have shown relatively 
small changes around levels con- 
siderably below those prevailing in 
the Korean war period. State and 
local purchases, on the other hand, 
continued their steady rise. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Today’s management is showing 
increased interest in maximum, ef- 
fective automation of business op- 
erations of an administrative nature. 
This generates a market which can 
be described variously as the “busi- 
ness automation” market, or the 
“office market.” 

Difficulties involved in estimating 
this market are compounded by the 
fact that the executives comprising 
it constitute major buyers of other 
items and services—such as equip- 
ment for plant, factory and 
branches; truck and car rentals; 
temporary help services; materials 
used in sales promotion, training, 
advertising and public relations; 
outside service bureaus; new con- 
struction and facilities expansio1.; 
plant sites, insurance, etc. 

The increasing need for manage- 
ment efficiency and reduced paper- 
work costs has generated a tremen- 
dous expansion of the office auto- 
mation market. New techniques, 
systems, machines, and products are 
now a necessity; both to meet com- 
petition, and to combat the current 
profit pinch. 

On the equipment front, one in- 
dustry source reports that optical 
scanning (reading the printed word 
by machine, without using coded 
letters or numerals and/or special 
ink) is the data processing system 
of the future. Significant strides 
have been made in optical scanners 
in the past two years, to the point 
where optical scanning devices have 
already started to make inroads on 
(MICR) which, itself, has _ not 
magnetic ink character recognition 
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reached full development. 
Indications are that the scramble 
to automate office procedures—so 
common a few years back-—has 
given way to a more selective ap- 
proach. More coordination of sys- 
tems analysis with long-range plan- 
ning is evident. Salient factors at 
present are: economy; efficiency; 
flexibility; and, adaptability. 


MANAGEMENT TRENDS 


As a market in and of themselves, 
modern executives exhibit different 
characteristics than they did when 
their major problems were confined 
to finding ways to boost production 
rates. Today’s problem is the re- 
verse: production capacity is more 
than ample in some cases; con- 
sumption rates are not abreast of 
production capabilities. 

As a buyer, direct or indirect—of 
everything from plant sites to con- 
sulting services, from raw materials 
to personnel insurance programs, 
from production equipment to com- 
plete operating companies—today’s 
management man represents a dif- 
ferent “customer” than he did in 
previous years. Scientific and tech- 
nological developments are partially 
responsible. Increased competition— 
domestic as well as foreign—for ex- 
isting markets is also a factor. 

In some cases this has led to in- 
creased specialization in a specific 
management function, with a cor- 
respondingly greater influence on 
buying decisions relative to the 
specialized function. This is partic- 
ularly true at the “middle manage- 
ment” level of larger companies. In 
other cases—notably smaller com- 
panies—specialization has been 
more horizontal in nature. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


According to one industry source, 
there are currently more than 4.3 
million companies in the country, 
of which 286,817 are manufacturing 
firms, 692,700 are in the nonmanu- 
facturing category, and more than 
3.3 million in the general business 
and commerce classification. 

The following table indicates the 
distribution of companies according 
to employe size. 


Structure of the Business Market 
(Number of Firms) 
General 
No. of Manufac- Nonmanu- & Commerce 
Employes turing facturing* Business 
1-99 ......260,233 686,300 
200-499 21,739 5,150 


3,349,600 
: ‘ 1,250 
Over 500 . 4,845 1,250 1,550 


3,352,400 


communica- 


286,817 692,700 
construction; transportation; 
public utilities; power production 
Source: Nation’s Business 


Total 





The following table shows nation- 
al income by industry division, with 
the 1960 figures based on seasonally 
adjusted annual rates prevailing 
during the third quarter of the year. 


National Income By Industry Division 
(Dollars in Billions) 


Industry Group 1958 1959 1960* 
Agriculture, ~eeucabid 
& fisheries .... ij $ 17.6 
Maauincmeieg bins 20.3 
urable goods ....... 8) 
fs goods  (e 3) 
Wholesale & retail 
ROO faa cs “ERO 
Finance, insurance, & 
real estate ............. 37.4 
Transportation 
Communication & 
public utilities 
Services 
Government & gov- 
ment enterprises . 46.6 
|, SC MERON, CF 
Wet | ic ET 
3rd quarter, seasonally adjusted at annual rates 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


$ 16.8 
9.4 


Capital spending plans of U.S. in- 
dustry are indicated in the follow- 
ing table. 


U.S. Industry Capital Spending Plans 
(Dollars in Billions) 


Actual _Planned _ 
Industry 960 1961 1962 


Manuiacturing 
Iron & steel 
Nonferrous metals 
Machinery ......... 
Electrical machinery 
Autos, trucks, parts . 
Transportation equip- 
ment (aircraft, 
ships, sD atieds 
Fabricated “metals 
(incl ~ejedenaamd 
nee ser nniesh 
aper pu p 
Rubber .... a 
Stone, clay & ‘glass “ 
Petroleum & coal prod. 
Food & beverages ...... 
Textiles 
Miscellaneous “-~ 


wor 


| 
Railroads ............ 
Other transportation 
& communications 
Electric & gas utilities 
Commercial _......... ves 
Total—All Business case ODe 
ource: Business Week 
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WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


Enumeration or listing of all—or 
even the major—goods and services 
bought by the industry groups de- 
scribed in this chapter is an impos- 
sibility. 

Buying needs of executives in 
manufacturing, nonmanufacturing, 
and commercial enterprises are as 
diverse as the enterprises them- 
selves. In general, management and 
other personnel buy—or influence 
the purchase of—all goods and 
services needed in the operation of 
their own business. 

Details on specific goods and 
services bought by manufacturing, 
nonmanufacturing, and service in- 
dustries will be found in appropriate 
chapters throughout this book. 


A generic classification of “all in- 
dustries” purchases includes the 
following categories. 


Categories of Executive Purchases 


Production & plant 
equipment 


Building petals & 
materials 
Operating supplies 
Materials & ingre- 
dients 
Components or parts 


Office equipment & 
systems 
Source: Fortune Magazine 


HOW THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


Buying influences among the na- 
tion’s manufacturing, nonmanufac- 
turing and commercial businesses 
are the subject of considerable con- 
troversy. One spokesman put it this 
way: 

“About all you can say is that 
management runs every office, plant, 
and factory, and has the final say 
in everything.” 

Another observer commented 
that “the type of management 
makes a difference, as well as the 
goods or services being bought,” and 
cited a survey which indicated that 
in most organizations all major 
decisions are made by no more than 
five key men. The key men were 
referred to variously as “top” man- 
agement or “staff level” officers. 

“Middle” management—also re- 
ferred to as operating management 
or “line” management—is cited as a 
major buying influence for produc- 
tion items and related operating 
supplies. 

The table which follows contains 
the results of a survey conducted to 
determine decision areas in which 
staff executives get involved. 


Plant or warehouse 
locations 
Local banking 
services 
Services 
Auto leasing 
Engineering or 
construction 
Freight or trans- 
portation 
Insurance 
Consultants 


Major Decision Areas of Executives 
(Figures Represent Percentage of 
Involvement) 

Finan- 
Presi- Vice cial Gen. 
Decision Area dent . Ofcr. Mgr. 


Administrative 
systems and pro- 
a ial 

Admin. egpmt. 

Pension plan 

Profit sharing 

Service awards .. 

Medical benefits .... 

Feeding; housing . 

Key man insur. 

Executive devel. .... 

Invest. 

Leasing 

Seeking capital. 

New issues 

New plant ....... 

New plant eqpmt. 

New product 

Sales budget 

Sales org. 

Adv. budget ........... 

Adv. media 

Warehousing 
facilities 

Transportation 
equipment . . 13.5 32.6 


Source: Management Methods 

Another source reported the fol- 

lowing as an indication of executive 
purchasing influence. 
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Executive Purchasing Influence 


Percent of 
Executives 


Purchase Category Involved 


Equipment 

Materials & ingredients 
Operating supplies 
Services Me 
Source: Forbes Magazine 


Details on specific buying prac- 
tices of top and middle management 
within individual manufacturing, 
nonmanufacturing, and service in- 
dustries will be found in appropriate 
chapters throughout this book. 


Sources: Administrative Manage- 
ment; Business Automation; Busi- 
ness Week; Credit & Financial 
Management; Forbes; Fortune; 
Journal of Commerce; Management 
Methods; McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.; Nation’s Business; Office 
Magazine; Wall Street Journal; Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Administrative Management 

1. Today's Multi-billion Dollar Office 
Market. 8-page commentary containing 
a description of today’s office function, 
an analysis of the growth rate of office 
workers, comments on trends in office 
equipment buying, and statistics on num- 
ber of firms and office workers, with 
data grouped by size of office. 


Business Automation 

1-2. Buying G& Use of Punched Cards, 
Punched Tape & Magnetic Tape. 6-page 
statistical survey report on the buying 
policies of controllers and data process- 
ing executives, with information on their 
experiences with these items and their 
use or planned use of data processing 
service centers. 

Florida Trend 

1-36. Buying Influence. 20-page survey tre- 
port containing statistics on buying in- 
fluence exercised by Florida top-level 
executives, with separate sections indicat- 
ing executive level within his company, 
buying influence and/or specific authority 
for capital outlays, repair expenditures, 
operating supplies, etc. 

Forbes 

1-7. The New Face of American Business. 
28-page survey report containing a pro- 
file of today’s executive management, in 
terms of buying influence, company affili- 
ations, personal characteristics, educa- 
tional background, and income bracket. 


Journal of Commerce 

1-3. Domestic Freight Transportation Mar- 
ket. 19-page survey report containing 
data on expenditures by U.S. firms for 
transportation, with data grouped by 
type of carrier, company size, volume of 
shipments, etc. 
1. The Revolution In Transportation. 96- 
page commentary on recent changes and 
current trends in transportation with 
an analysis of the significance of these 
changes for shipper companies. 


1-5. A Security Market Running Into Bil- 
lions. 64-page tabulation of corporate 
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security holdings of leading insurance 
organizations in the U.S., with data on 
stock and bond holdings of 56 fire, 
casualty, and life insurance organizations 
made up of 172 individual companies. 
6. The New York Security Analyst. 12- 
page survey report indicating the influ- 
ence of the New York security analyst 
on investment decisions made by man- 
agement throughout the country. 


Management Methods ei 

1-8. Who Makes The Decisions To Buy 
In Business? 10-page survey report and 
commentary on top management buying 
responsibility for various products and 
services in business establishments em- 
ploying 100 or more workers, plus pro- 
files of “average” executives and their 
major decision areas 

1-9. How To Identify Your Best Business 
Customers. 10-page research analysis con- 
taining a profile of the U.S. business 
market, with statistics on company size, 
buying plans, organization structure, Op- 
erating methods, etc. 

1-10. Managements’ Attitude Toward the 
Use of Air Freight Services. 11-page re- 
port on attitudes of top management to- 
ward the use of air freight services, with 
information on the degree of use and 
types of products now being shipped. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

1-11. Business’ Plans For New Plants & 
Equipment, 1961-1964. Annual survey 
report containing statistics on plans w 
companies in all business fields for new 
plant and capital equipment, with a com- 
mentary and analysis of growth potential 
for individual industries and for the U.S. 
economy as a whole. 


Modern Office Procedures 

1-12. The Market For Office Products. 8- 
page statistical survey report indicating 
the executives interested in buying 28 
major office product classifications, with 
data grouped by individuals’ titles, in- 
dustries, and product classifications. 

-13. Profile of 100,000 Decision Makers. 
8-page statistical survey report with in- 
formation on job title, job tenure, com- 
pany size, industry affiliation, etc., and 
amount of authority management per- 
sonnel have in buying major office ma- 
chines, furniture, and supply items. 


Nation's Business 

1-14. Aw Appraisal Of Leading Tire Man- 
ufactures By Business Executives. 62- 
page survey report with statistics and 
verbatim comments indicating the “‘busi- 
ness community's” attitudes on the rela- 
tive standing of leading tire manufac- 
turers. 

15. Buying Plans Among Leading In- 
surance Companies. 21-page survey re- 
port containing information on planned 
new construction, equipment expendi- 
tures, automotive purchases, business air- 
craft, etc. 

-16. Long-Term Capital Financing. 28- 
page statistical survey report indicating 
trends in long-term capital financing 
among a group of representative business 
firms, with information on utilization of 
the additional capital, sources of financ- 
ing, type of organization advising the 
financing, etc. 

-17. Car Rental Activity. 53-page survey 
report indicating the extent of car rental 
activity, and attitudes toward use of 
rented equipment, plus reasons for rent- 
ing the vehicles 

Office Magazine 

1-18. How Much Time Must Be Saved To 
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Justify The Cost Of New Office Equip- 
ment? 4-page report containing a table 
indicating the amount of daily time sav- 
ings which, if realized, justify the pur- 
chase of office machines and equipment. 
-19. The In-Plant Graphic Arts & Re- 
production Market. 2-page highlight 
commentary on trends and developments 
among the 40,000 organizations using 
their own offset duplicator equipment, 
and the market these organizations rep- 
resent for supplies. 

-20. The Data Processing Market. 2-page 
highlight commentary on trends and de- 
velopments in the use of data process- 
ing equipment by all branches of busi- 
ness and industry. 

The Secretary 

1-21. A Profile of A Secretary. Single-page 
data sheet with information on educa- 
tional background, number of years em- 
ployed, and position held by the boss of 
secretaries belonging to the National 
Secretaries Association. 

Today's Secretary 

1-22. What Secretaries Say About Dictat- 
ing Machines. 13-page survey report and 
commentary, with information on types 
of equipment in use, secretaries’ pref- 
erences of various machines vs. other 
machines, vs. short hand dictation, eval- 
uation of operating characteristics, plus 
verbatim comments on specific machines 
and trends in organizational practice. 
-23. What Secretaries Say About Writing 
Instruments. 9-page Survey report and 
commentary, with information on secre- 
tarial preference in regard to the use of 
fountain pens, ball-point pens, and pen- 
cils in their daily activities on and off 
the job, plus a section on brand prefer- 
ences. 

Wall Street Journal 

1-24. Million Dollar Companies. 47-page 
census-type listing of companies with 
net worth of $1 million or more, with 
data grouped by S.I.C. classifications and 
employe size. 


CANADA 
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-25. Canada's 59 Markets. 36-page mar- 
ket and media report containing a break- 
down of the Canadian market by regions, 
with data on personal disposable income, 
population per region, and regional per- 
centage vs. Canadian total. 

Executive Magazine 

-26. Mobile Radio Use. 9-page survey re- 
port containing statistics indicating the 
extent to which senior executives in 
Canada have studied the advantages of 
mobile radio applied to business vehicles, 
plus information on the number of cars 
and trucks owned or leased. 

Financial Post 

1-27. Canada’s Biggest Buyers. 24-page 
commentary and analysis of buying in- 
fluence exercised by Canadian top man- 
agement personnel in business, the pro- 
fessions, and government, with informa- 
tion on educational level, income bracket, 
company, size, etc., of the management 
men. 


Office Administration 


1-28. A $250 Million Growth Market. 8- 
page market and media report with sta- 
tistics on Canadian office building con- 
struction, selected Canadian shipments of 
office machines, furnishings, and sup- 
plies, plus dollar value of Canadian im- 
ports of selected office equipment and 
supplies from other countries. 
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Office Equipment & Methods 

-29. The Market For Office Equipment & 
Supplies In Canada. 19-page report on 
the Canadian office equipment market, 
with statistics on Canadian products, plus 
details of imports from the U.S. and all 
other countries 


Trade & Commerce 

1-30. Construction In The Four Western 
Provinces. 16-page statistical report of 
residential, industrial, commercial, and 
institutional construction in Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, and Sas- 
katchewan, with separate listings for 
more than 150 cities and towns in these 
provinces, including data on total permit 
value, number of starts, completions, and 
finished value. 

SERIES OF REPORTS: for the provinces 
designated by title, the following reports 
contain statistics on area, population, 
government, transportation, business ac- 
tivity, and communications: 

1-31. Alberta. 

1-32. British Columbia. 

1-33. Manitoba. 

1-34. Northwestern Ontario. 

1-35. Saskatchewan. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Institute of Management, 125 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, N.Y. 

Am. Management Assn., 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Natl. Assn. of Business Economists, P.O. 
Box 6878, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Natl. Assn. of Credit Management, 44 E. 
23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 
CANADIAN publications are listed immedi- 
ately following U.S. publications. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 


circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


® ABP 


Administrative Management (formerly Office 
Management and American Business), 212 
Sth Ave., New York 10. Published by Andrew 
Geyer-McAllister, Inc. Est. 1940. Editor: R. M 
Smith. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8l/ox1 11/4 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\4. Published 25th 
prec. Forms close lst prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 38,038; unpaid, 1,495 

Office mgt. execs., 14,802; presidents, partners, 

mgrs., etc., 14,378; personnel, service & 
r dept. heads, purchasing agents, 2,845 
r, 6,386. Rates— 

2/, Page I, Page 
$775.00 $425.00 
645.00 360.00 
600.00 y 335.00 

Color, publisher's, $200; bleed, 15%. 


1 Page 
$920.00 


iy Page 





Advanced Management, 74 5th Ave., New 
York 11. Published by Society for Advance- 
ment of Management. Est. 1941. Editor: F 
McNeirney. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 81/2x 
ll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts 
15-2 
Circulation, sworn, June 1959 paid, 15,487; 
controlled, 42; other, 437. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,;Page '/,Page 1/2, Page 
] $240.00 $180.00 $140.00 
a 200.00 150.00 120.00 
12 180.00 160.00 120.00 100.00 
Color, 4A, $96; bleed, 15% 





American Association of Commerce Publica- 
tions, 300 W. Liberty, Louisville 2. Composed 
of Chamber of Commerce publications of 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, leveland, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Kansas 
City, Louisville, Minneapolis, Montreal, Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, St. Louis, Sioux Falls, Tren- 
ton, Tulsa, State of Vageie, west Texas. Type 
page. 7x10; 3 cols. Published thonthity, 
orms close 20th 2nd prec Agency discounts, 
15-2. Individual circulations and rates on 
request. Mailing list-C. 
irculation, sworn, paid, 115,090; controlled, 
11,613. Combination rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page ' Page 13 Pag 
1 $3757.00 $3740.25 $8110.14 $1461.58 
6 3335.00 2402.45 1826.30 1267.50 
12 2974.50 2169.75 1636.20 1141.25 
Color and bleed on request. 


Business Automation (formerly Management 
Business Automation), 600 W Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6. Stiblished b Viihe Office 
Appliance o. Est. 1958. Editor: Arnold 
E. Keller. Pynactiption, $5. Trim size, 9x12. 
BYP on 7x10 and 3 cols., 2!/ and 31/3 
lished 25th Prec Forms close Sth. Agency 
pmo 15-2. Mailing list- 

Circulation, qualified, 25, 365; non- -qualified, 
2,780. Mfrs., 9,060; banks, savings & loan 
assns., loan cos., etc., 5,135; insurance cos.; 
3,289; ‘hospitals, hotels, colleges, etc., 2,381; 
retailers, chain store headquarters, whole- 
salers, 2,057; other, 3,555. Rates— 

Times 1Page 2,Page 1), Page 

1 $840.00 $655.00 $465.00 

6 i rl 575.00 405.00 

12 545.00 385.00 300.00 
Color, 4n OF 130, bleed, $100. 








Business Horizons, Schoo! of Business, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington, Ind. Est. 1957. Editor: 
Dr. S. F. Otteson. Subscription, $6.50. Trim 
size, 81/xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols 
3l/, and 21/5. Published Sept., Dec., Mar., June 
Forms close 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 10,541; controlled 
103; other, 242. Rates—-. 
Times 1 Page %,Page 7 Page ‘1/3; Page 
1 $235.00 $195.00 — 00 $110.00 
4 200.00 170.00 0.00 95.00 
Color, 4A red, $70; other, $80; 1 Sloed, ie A 
Business Register, 4603 Red Bank Rd., Cincin- 
nati 27, O. Published by Decision/Inc. Est 
1952. Editor: Oliver P. Bardes. Subscription 
$5. Trim size, 8!/.x1l. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols 
2;. Published annually, Jan. 1. Forms close 
a: 1. Agency discounts, 18-2. Mailing list- 





Circulation, 1962 edition, guaranteed, 15,000. 
case] page, $600; 24 page, $435; 1/3 page 
23 





Business Week. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est 
1929. Editor: Elliott V. Bell. Subscription, $6 
Trim size, 8;;xll!/. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols 
21/4. Published Saturday. Forms close 19 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, paid, 359,622: unpaid, 13,772 
Circulation analysis, publisher's report: indus- 
try, 51.5%; finance, 12.4%; wholesale dis- 
tribution, 8.5%,; business & industrial services 
8.4%; retail distribution, 6.1%; others, 13.1% 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page ly, Page 
1 $1455.00 


13 0.0 , 1385.00 
52 ( 2 1270.00 


Color on request; b 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





Central Manufacturing District Magazine, 38 
. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. Published by 
Central Mfg. Dist. Est. 1916. Editor: H. L 
Cleal. Trim size, 67 axS'/4 Type page, 5l/2x8 
2 cols. Published annually, Jan. Forms close 
Jan. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6,500. Rates 
—1 page, $135; 12 page, $80; 14 page, $50 





Cervi's Rocky oe ag Journal, 1326 Dela- 
ware St., Denver 4 blished by Eugene 
Cervi & Co. Est. 1945 Editor Eugene Cervi 
Subscription, $12. Type page, 9}3xl154; 5 
cols., 113. Published Wed. Forms close Fri 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, paid, 5,192; unpaid, 170. Bulk 
rates per line (Retail)—Less than 267 lines, 
29c: 267 lines (14 page), 28c; 535 lines (1/ 
page), 27c; 1,070 lines (1 page), 26c. Retail 
frequency rates and rates for national, finan- 
cial & political advertising on request 
Color, $65 


Commerce Magazine, 30 W. Monroe St., Chi 
cago 3. Published by Chicago Ass'n. of Com 
merce and Industry. Est. 1904. Editor: Alan 
Sturdy. Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 81/4x1]!, 


Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/4. Published 15th. 
Forms close 30th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 10,668; unpaid, 2,375 
Rates— 
Times 1Page 2% ;Page ‘Page 1/3 Page 
i $235.0 00 $190 00 125.00 
6 3 195.00 155.00 
12 175.00 140.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, $70; bleed, $30. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Commonwealth, The, 61] E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va. Published by Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1934. Editor: 
Verbon E. Kemp. Subscription, $2.50. Trim 
size, 834x1l!/,. Type page, 71/4x10; 3 cols., 21/4, 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 12,365; controlled 
482; other, 1,053. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page Vr Ps 1/3 Page 
$225. $157.50 $123.75 $ 86.65 


138 30 101 30 71.25 


Color rates on request, no charge for bleed 








Controller, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. Pub- 
lished by The Controllers Institute of America. 
Est. 1934. Editor: Paul Haase. Subscription, 
$6.50. Trim size, 87/xll134. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols. 214. Published Ist Forms close, 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 10,322; unpaid, 278. Con- 
trollers, 3,795; treasurers, secretaries, 1,638; 
vice prec., 1,090; other, 3,844. Rates— 

2), Page I, Page 1, Page 
$163.00 $130.00 $102 iv 
154.00 122.00 96.00 
144.00 114.00 90.00 
Color, $90; bleed, 15%. 


Credit and Financial Management, 44 E. 23rd 
St., New York 10. Published by Natl. Assn 
of Credit Management. Est. 1898. Editor: E 
A. Rovelstad. Subscription, os _ size, 81x 
1114. Type pave. 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/. Published 
20th prec. rms close 7th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 35,706: non-qualified 
2,456. Credit & office mgrs 2, 910; presidents 
owners, partners, v. .. genl. mgrs., 12,776 
treasurers & assts., Pods; secretaries & assts., 
1,556; auditors, controllers, accountants, 1,431 
other, 2,631. Rates— 

2/, Pag iy Page '1/, Page 
a to $225 i $150.00 
250.00 135.00 

2 3 235.00 190 60 125.00 

Color, 4A red, $100; others, $150; bleed, 10% 








Data Processing. Book Tower, Detroit 26. Pub- 
lished by Gille Associates, Inc. Est. 1958 
Editor: Eugene F. Murphy. Subscription, $7.50 
Trim size, 8Y/px1 11/4 Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 334 and 2!/, “Published 10th. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency discounts 5-2 ailing 
list-A-C 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 8,920; other, 715 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page %;Page 1 Page 

1 $430.00 $230.00 

6 390.00 205.00 

12 375.00 2 195.00 
Color, r.o.b., $95; 4A, $110; bleed, 15% 

Data Processing Manual (formerly Punched 
Card Annual). Est. 1951. Price, $15. Trim size 
8l/xll. Type page, 7xl0; 2 cols., 3'/. Pub- 
lished July. Forms close April 1 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,500; other, 75 
Rates—1 page, $575: 1/, page, $310; 14 page 
$180 Color, r.o.b., $85; 4A. $125: bleed, 15%, 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
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Datamation, 14] E. 44th St.. New York 17 
Published by F. D. Thompson Publications Inc 
Est. 1957. Editor: Harold Bergstein. Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, 814xll. Type page, 7x10 
Published 10th. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation, qualified, 27,597; non-qualified 
881 Computing data or info. handling 
equiv. or components: users, but not mfrs 
12,400; mfrs. & users, 10,490; mfrs., but not 
users “70 Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page '1/, Page '1/; Page 

1 $825.00 $460 00 

6 760.00 445.00 

12 725.00 ) 435.00 
Color, 4A, $115; bleed, 15% 


© 


Dun’s Review & Modern Industry, 99 Church 
St., New York 8. Published by Dun & Br od 
street Publications Corp. Est. 1893 Editor m 
M. Sullivan. Subscription $5 Trim size, 84x 
111. Type page, 7x10. 3 cols., 2!/;. Pu abi ished 





10th. Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2 


Circulation, paid, 117.523; unpaid, 15,409. 
Circulation analysis, publisher's report; man- 
ufacturing, 51.7%; wholesale distribution 
17.7%; retail distribution, 6.6%; banking, in- 
surance, finance, 5.9%; other. “business & in- 
dustry, ~ Se cal others 4.5%. Rates— 
Times Page | yy /; Page 
1 $l 00 ci si'lo000 $45.00 $565°00 
6 1,045.00 805.00 $45.00 

12 l 140s to 985.00 755.00 $05.00 


Color on request; bleed, 15% 





EJD/Engineers’ Job Directory, 4603 Red Bank 
Rd., Cincinnati 27, O. Published by Decision/ 
Inc. Est. 1954. Editor: Oliver P. Bardes. Trim 
size, 81/2x1l Type, page, Phe Published Dec 
15. Forms close wom Agency discounts, 
15-0. Mailing list-A 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 76,000; other, 
3,000 Rates—1 page, $2500; 2/, page, $1800; 

3 page, $970; 14 page, $550. Color, not avail- 
re bleed, no extra charge 





Employee Recreation, 575 Lexington. Ave., 
New York 22 Published by Employee Recrea- 
tion Inc on 1944. Subscription, $5. Editor 
Jeremy A anne, Trim size, 8!/,xll. Type 
page, 7x10. 3 cols., 2\/. Published 15th. Forms 
close, 15th prec Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list- : 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,408; paid, 
4,692; other, 125. Rates— 
2%, Page > Page 1/3 Page 
$264.00 $210.00 $156.00 
198.00 186.00 132.00 
144.00 162.00 114.00 
Color, 4A, $165: pub., $100; bleed, 10%. 





Florida Trend, 1306 Grand Central Ave., 
Tampa 6, Fla. Published by Florida Grower 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1958. Editor: Harris H 
Mullen. Subscription, $3. Trim size, ag 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!4. Publ lished 20t 
prec Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A 
Circulation, paid, 3,807: unpaid, 1,765. (Pro 
visional Member of ABC; circulation break- 
down not avai ie 3 ff ogg p : 
Times 1 Page , Page age 4 Page 
$0 “szszb0 | 'fz19%0 ‘$148 00 
174 0 116.00 
144.00 96.00 
4A, $60; bleed, 15%. 





Forbes, 70 Sth Ave., New York 11. Published 
by Forbes, Inc. Est. 1917. Editor: Byron D 
Mack. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 83x11 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist 
and 15th. Forms i two weeks prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, paid, 321.775: unpaid, 22,385 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
l y $2402.00 
2 ) 2162.00 
24 29 ) 2042.00 


Color on request; bleed, 15% 


@ 


Fortune, Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York 20. Published by Time Inc. Est 
1930. Mng. Editor: Duncan Norton-Taylor. Sub- 
scription $10 Trim size, 10!4x13. Type page 
gxll; 4 cols., 214. Publish as last Tuesday of 
month prec Forms. close 26th 2nd prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, paid, 339,855: unpaid, 14,592 
Circulation analysis, publisher's report: in- 
dustry, 57 6% finance, 10.9%; retail/whole- 
sale, 9.6% “business & personal services, 
9.0%; others, 12.9%. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy Page Vy Page 
$5220.00 $4700.00 + —« $1390.00 
4970.00 2570.00 1330.00 
4720.00 2440.00 1260.00 
request; bleed, 15%. 


2/, Page ‘\/ Page 
$1826.00 
1643.00 
1552.00 


Vz Page 
$1229.00 
1106.00 
1045.00 








PA 


Greater Philadelphia. 1420 Walnut St., Phila 
delphia 2. Publish 1ed by Municipal Pubs., Inc 
Est. 1908. Editor: Arthur Lipson omg 
$6. Trim size, 8!4xll3%. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2!/g. Published fst week orms close 
15th Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, qualified, 13,354; non-qualified 
2,739. Corporate officials, commercial & in- 
dustrial cos. 4,187; Chamber of Commerce 
members, 2,859; advertising personnel, 1,576; 
purchasing agents, 1,242; sales execs., 1, 
other, 2,251. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page '1/3 Page 
$520.00 $350.00 $280.00 $185.00 
f 480.00 330.00 265.00 170.00 
] 400.00 280.00 235.00 140.00 
Color, 4A, 30%; bleed, 159 
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IS YOUR COMPANY (or client) 
getting its share of business from 
the Chicago area? 


If not, you will be interested to 
know one of the probable reasons. 
A check of several leading national 
business publications shows that 
less than 8% of their total circula- 
tion is in Chicago. This is not ade- 
quate support for any company’s 
Chicago sales effort if Chicago is 
expected to produce better than 
8% of the national 
sales volume. 


company’s 


TIP THE ODDS in your favor by 
merely adding Chicago Commerce 
to your national advertising sched- 
ule. Commerce will give you 33,- 
922* Chicagoland executive read- 
ers monthly, providing the extra 
impact so vital for prime market 
penetration. By 
space and copy in Commerce as 
you do in your national publica- 
tion, you can keep the added in- 
vestment to a minimum. 


Commence 
33,922 


READERS 


using the same 





* Write for the brochure: 
‘“Scattergun or Rifle for 
Big Game’’, which de- 
scribes the 33,922 read- 
ers of Commerce in the 
immediate Chicago area 


OMMETCE 


CHICAGOLAND VOICE OF BUSINESS 
30 West Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 




















50 @ 


Greater Rochester Commerce, 35 Scio St., 
Rochester 4, Y. Published by Martin Q. 
Moll Publication, Inc. Est. 1913. Genl. Mgr.: 
Bernard H. Florack. Subscri ption, $5. Trim 
size, 8'/.xll. Type page, 71/4x :3 cols., 21/4 
Published 15th. Forms close Toe’ prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,200; unpaid, 400. 
ince «1 2, P Vp P Vy P 
imes age age age age 
$850.00 ‘$170.00 ‘$130.00 ‘$ 90.00 
6 0.00 150.00 110.00 75.00 
12 200.00 140.00 100.00 70.00 
Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 


® 


Harvard Business Review, Soldier Field, Bos- 
ton 63, Mass. Published by Harvard Univ. 
School of Bus. Adm. Est. 1922. Editor: Edward 
Bursk. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 85x 
11%. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
bi-monthly, Jan. Ist. Forms close 25th 2nd 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 61.585; unpaid, 5,761. 
Circulation analysis, publisher’s report: dept 
heads & plant mgrs. 32%; board chairmen, 
residents, owners, partners, 21%; v. p.’s, 
5%; genl. mgrs., a} other, 25% “i? 
Times 1 Page ” ‘Be Page Page 
. § Baw Bacwe MS Rote 
6 540.00 ey 00 160.00 
Color on request, bleed, 15%. 








Hawaii Industry. 825 Keeamoku, Honolulu. 
Published by Hawaii Engineer Pub. Co. Est. 
1955. Editor: Kim Jacobsen. -— $4. 
Trim size, 81/2x11. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published Ist. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,015; paid, 
813; other, 172. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2:Paqe \, Page 1/2, Page 
1 “e 4 ae. - $108.00 $ 72.00 
6 145.0 95.00 65.00 
12 130 60 108, vy 90.00 60.00 
Color, 4A, $30; bleed, 10% 





Indiana Business & Industry. Press Building, 
Culver, Indiana. Published by Indiana Busi- 
ness Magazine, Inc. Est. 1957. Editor: Chester 
W. Cleveland. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
814x1llf. pe page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13!) pi. 
Published 2nd wk. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,308; controlled, 
882; other, 298. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%;Page '/, Page ‘'/; Page 
1 $250.00 #195 00 $155 00 105.00 
6 220.00 170.00 140.00 95.00 
12 200.00 150.00 90.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 





Industrial Consultant, 416 Walnut St., Phil- 
adelphia 6. Published by Shopper Pubs. Est. 
1951 suber ~. $1.50. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Forms close days prec. 
Agency Ramee 15-2. Rates— 
2, Page '/, Page ‘'/, Page 
$210.00 $170.00 $115.00 
6 79.0 137.70 93.15 
12 : 124.00 83.90 
Color, $70; bleed 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





Industrial Development & Manufacturers 
Record, 2592 Apple Valley Rd., No. Atlanta 
19, Ga. Published by Conway Pub., Inc. Est. 
1882. Editor: H. M. Conway, Jr. Subscription 
$12. Trim size, 814xll. Type page, 7x10; 
cols., 23;. Published 10th. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 

Circulation, qualified, 15,833; non-qualified, 
998. Presidents, 9,146; financial institutions 
transportation cos., utilities, govt., 1,502; en- 
gineering cos., consultants, libraries, 1,042; 
chambers of commerce, industrial develop- 
ment groups, 926; other 
Times 1Paqe 2, Pade 

1 $580.00 $435.00 

6 22.00 392.00 

12 435.00 326.00 
Color $125; matched, $150; bleed 

Blue Book of Southern Progress published 
in May. 
International Site Selection Handbook pub- 


lished in Oct 


Industrial News. 3342 W. Olympic Blvd., Los 
Angeles 19. Publihsed by Tra e Pu ge 
Inc. apes: Tom McCusker. Type page, 97/2 

161/4; 5 cols., 11/2 pi. Agency discounts, iS). 
Mailing list-A-D. Rates (either edition—7x10 


ad unit)— 
Times 1 Page , Pag Vv, Page 
$220.00 “he $0 ‘a8 ‘00 $ 73.25 
200.00 2.50 3.00 66.25 
aa 190.00 19 50 38 00 63.75 
Color, $50; bleed, not available 
Rates for tabloid page and for separate edi- 
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tions on request. 
Los Angeles Edition. Est. 1948. Subscription, 
$2.50. Published every Mon. Forms close Wed. 


prec. 

Circulation, qualified, 9,298; other, 973. 
aepenery mfirs., 2,315; fabricated metal 
prods. mirs. 1,777; dealers, distributors, 926; 
electronics, elec. machinery equip. & su plies 
mfrs., 831; aircratt, vehicles, boats & railroads 
mfrs., 743: other, 3,106 

Pacific-Southwest Edition (meet Pacific 
Mountain States Edition). Est. iboatio. 
tion, $1. Published Ist Mon. Cer mo. Forms 
close Wed. prec. 

Circulation, qualified, 5,534; non-qualified, 
412. Fabricated metal prods. mfrs., 931; ma- 
chinery mfrs., 848; chemical & allied prod. 
mfrs., 379; primary metal industries, 367; elec- 
tronics, elec. machinery equip. & supplies 
mfrs., 362; other, 1,994 


VAC} 


Iowa Business and mony 312 Savings and 
Loan Bldg., Des Moines 9. Published by Busi- 
ness Magazines, Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: J. K 
yan Subscription, $3. Trim sine, 81/2x11. 
age, 7'/4x10; 3 and 2 cols., , and 31/, 
Py lished Ist. Forms close 6th Aa} Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C-A 
Circulation (VAC audit in process), sworn, 
6,250. Rates— 
Times $b5%8 





Wp Page 1/3 Pa 
0 $ 


56.00 


Color, $52.50; bleed, 15%. 


Journal of The jana, Statistical Associa- 
tion. 1757 K St., N Washington 6, D. C 
Est. 1888. Subscription, ‘$8. Trim size, 61/ex91/, 
Type page, 43/gx8. Published quarterly, arch 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, June, 1960, paid, 9,801; 
controlled, 89; other, 20. Rates— 

Times ia I, Page 

l $175 ; 00.00 

90.00 


Color, on request; bleed 0%. 


Journal of C ial, 80 Varick 


e&C 

St., New York 13 Published by Twin Coast 
Newspapers, Inc. Est. 1827. — ee $30 
Type page, 147 fex2 1; : cols., 134. Published 
daily, ex. Sat. Forms close prec % 4 Agency 
discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, paid, 31,996: unpaid 
1,713 Rates—per line, open, 75; 2,500 lines 
70c; 5,000 lines, 63c; 10,000 lines, 57c. Other 
rates on request. 














Journal of Machine ee, ae Process- 
ar Systems & Management, 0 W. Central 
i Prospect, Ill. onblished by Nat'l. 

ee Accountants Assoc. Est. 1950. Editor: 
Herman F. Hinz, Jr. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 81/.xll. Type page, 7!4x10; 2and 3 cols., 
M2, a and 2;',. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
of 2nd prec Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 15,307: other, 480. 
Rates— 
Times 1Page 2, Page 

1 $325.00 $270.00 

6 300.00 250.00 

12 275.00 235.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, 15% 


Management Methods Magazine, 22 West 
Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Published by Management Magazines, Inc 
Est. 1951. Editor: Richard R. Conarroe. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 81/4xlll4. Type page 
7x10; 3 cols., 2; Published 30th prec. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 Mail- 
ing list- 

Circulation, qualified, 75.316: non-qualified, 
6,307. Presidents, owners, partners, chief ad- 
min., board chairmen, 28,893; v. p.’s., secre- 
taries, treasurers, 25,680; genl. mgrs., plant 
mors., 7,161; financial officers, exc. treasurers, 
4.329 other, 9,307. Rates— 

2/, Page '\/, Page 
$635.00 
5.0! 


Wy Page 
$235.00 
215.00 
200.00 150.00 





400.00 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record. 
8543 Puritan Ave., Detroit 38. Published by 
Manufacturer Pub. Co. Est. 1907. Editor: E 
Hayes Subscription. $5. Trim size, 81/4x1ll!4 
Type page, cols., 21/4. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th prec Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 10,248; other, 416. 


Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%; P \y Page 1/3 Page 


12 
Solor, 4A red, $75; other, 4A, $85; bleed, on 


request 





Modern Office Procedures, 812 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland 15. Published by Industrial Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1956. Pub. dir.: Charles A. Be 
Subscription, $7. Trim size, 10!/4x111,. ee 
page. 9x10; 4 cols., 21/4. Published 
orms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list-B-C 
Circulation, qualified, 102,110; non-qualified, 
2,316. Mfg., ene, Ss ra 887; wholesale re- 
tail, warehousin 4,107; insurance, real 
estate, banking, finance, $448; office a i 
dealers, 8,848; service organizations, 38, 
other, 24,743. Rates— 
Times 2/, Page 
; $1275. $0 
6 So 1115.00 
1035.00 
Color, 4A, $240; bleed, $100. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


1, Page "ess Page 





Monitor, 30 Lodge St., Albany 7, N. Y. Pub- 
lished by Associated Industries of N. Y. state, 
Inc. Est. 1914. Editor: Whitman Daniels. Sub- 
scription. $3. Trim size, 81/2xlll/,. Type page, 
7x1 coils. 214. Published bi-monthly, 20th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,750; controlled, 
1,050; other, 65. age 
Times £20080 2/, P. \y Page 1/3 Page 
1 4 . $140 $0 $110.00 $ 76.00 
3 8.00 100.00 70.00 
6 190. 60 120 00 95.00 65.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 10%. 


® 


Nation's Business, 711 Third Ave., New York 
17. Published by Chamber of Commerce of 
U. S. Est. 1912. Editor: Alden H. Sypher. Sub- 
scription, $6.75. Trim size, 81/,xll14. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published Ist. Forms 
close 8th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 760,104; unpaid, 15,754. 
Rates— 
Times 1Page 2,Page '\/, Page ‘1/3 Page 
$3220.00 $2500.00 $1655.00 
3060.00 2375.00 1575.00 
12 4255.00 2980.00 2310.00 1535.00 
Color, on request; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 








New Englander, The, 1032 Statler Bld Bos- 
ton 16. Published by New England Osuna. 
Est. 1927. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8!/4x111/2. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!,. Published Ist. 
Forms close mo. prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,315; controlled, 
4843; other, 400. Rates— 
Wn Page 
ner 00 


Times 1Page 2, Page 
$215.00 = io 
190.00 = 00 105 
; 170.00 125.00 90 00 
Color, 4A red, $80; other 4A, $100; bleed, 10%. 


Vy Page 





New Jersey Business, 16 Park Place, Newark 
2, N. J. Published by New Jersey Mfrs. Assoc. 
Est. 1954. Dir. of Publishing: F. °f Louderback. 
Subscription, ne Trim size x1l34. Type 
Soe Or 8 cols... 2p. Published lt; Fore 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 14,395; controlled, 
537. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page '/, Page 1/3 Page 
] $475.00 $325.00 $250.00 $180 00 
6 400.00 275.00 210.00 150.00 
12 360.00 250.00 190.00 135.60 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, 15%. 


News Front, 21 West 45th St., New York 36. 
Published by Year, Inc. Est. 1957. Editor: 
Baldwin H. Ward. Trim size, 814x107%. Type 
age, 7x91/,; 3 cols., 2\/p. Published 5th in 
atl. edition, and Central, Eastern, ¥. 
editions. Forms close 20th prec. Agency ‘dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, June 1960, qualified, 63,315; 
non-qualified, 1,526. Mfg.: machinery, 5,251; 
transportation equip., 5 Y20. elec. machinery, 
4,319; chemicals, 3,883; food, 3,115; other 
mfg., 17,111. Advertising agencies, 4,572; 
military, 3,076; all other non-mfg., 18,027. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page 

1 $1360 00 

6 1319.00 723.00 

12 1278.00 699.00 
Color on request; bl . eS. 

Rates for regional editions on request. 


GD 


Office, 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. Pub- 
lished by Office Publications, Inc. Est. 1935 
Editor: W. R. Schulhof. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 53/x8l/f. Type page, 45x65; 2 cols 
Published Ist. Forms close 3rd prec. Agency 





I, Page 
$520.00 
505.00 
489.00 


I, Page 


2, Page 
$745.00 


$995.00 





discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, qualified, 55,964; non-qualified, 
1,396. Office mgt. execs., 18,737; administra- 
tive officers, 17,265; financial officers, 10,499; 
distributors, agents, dealers in office equip., 
Time at execs., i ad other 2,112. iy 

imes ‘a ‘a age age 

25.60 $270.00 #115 00 60.00 

: se 00 200.00 : 54.00 

12 330.00 185.00 51.00 
Color, 4A, $130; matched, $165; bleed, no 


charge. 


Office Executive, 1927 Old York Rd. Willow 
Grove, Pa. Published by Natl. Office Manage- 
ment Assn. Est. 1933. Editor: H. D. Ash. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8%xll. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 14 pi. Published Ist. Forms close 
Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, paid, 19,791; ‘unpaid, 486. Office 
mgt. execs., 9,802; presidents, partners, genl. 
mgrs., Vv. p.'s., treasurers, secretaries, etc., 
3,828; ‘other dept. heads, inc. personnel, 2,987; 
other, 3,322. Rates — 

Times 1Page %;Page J, e 1) Page 
rs guongo “#20800 | 4zasb0 “fies G0 
od 00 140.00 

220.00 177.00 123.00 


6 340.00 250.00 
others, 20%; bleed, no 





12 300.00 
Color, 4A, $130; 
charge. 





Parade of Progress-South Plains Yearbook, 
5003 W. 18th St., Lubbock, Texas. Est. 1957. 
Editor: Robert G. Wilson. Subscription, §2. 
Trim size, 8!/,xll. Type page, 71/2x10. Pub- 
lished annually. Forms close July 3lst. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Nov. 1959, —_ 10,000; 
controlled, 5,000. Rates—l page, $435; 1 
page, $2 85; Vy Page: $185; 1/4 page, $125. 
Color, $110; bleed, no charge. 


Personnel Journal, 100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, 
Pa. Published by The Personnel Journal, Inc. 
Est. 1922. Editor: Arthur C. Croft. Subscription, 
$6. Trim size, 734x101. Type page, 6x {8 2 
cols., 27%. Published doth prec. except July- 
Aug. combination. Forms close 10th_ prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
pene. sworn, paid, 4,984; other, 174. 
ates— 


Times 1Page 1/2 Pa yy Pa ‘yt e 
1 $150. 85 $ 99 bo $ 60 0.00 ; 40.00 
i ii 30 67 % re iy 30 00 
Color, 4A, $86; bleed, no charge. 


Plant Location, 30 Church St., New York 7. 
Published by Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp 
Est. 1959. Editor: William A. Ferris. Subscrip- 
tion, $15. Trim size, 814xlll4. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Feb. Forms close 
Dec. 19th. Ag gency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 1960 Edition controlled, 30.300; 
other, 3,700. Rates—1 age 3-6 pages, 
a0 020; 2/, page, $800; agro 600, V3 page, 








eelsr, on request; bleed, 10%. 





Quest. . . for Tomorrow, 111 E. Delaware Pl., 
Chicago 11. Published by Putman Pub. Co. 
Est. 1960. Editor: George M. Worden. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 
7x934,; 2 cols., 20 pi. Published quarterly, Jan., 
Apr., June, Sept., 15th. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 20,551; other, 
514. Rates— 
Times 2/, Page Vp P. 
1 i ; &550 00 00 
4 850.00 525.00 
Color on request; bleed, 15%. 





Recreation Management, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1. Published by National Industrial 
Recreation Assn. Est. 58. Editor: Hoyt A 
Mathews. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 81/4x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
Ist. Forms close 5th prec Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,788: paid, 
2,350; other, 862. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2%,Paqe '/, Page 
1 $285.00 $220.00 $170.00 $140.00 
6 po 00 185.00 140.00 110.00 
12 200.00 160.00 125.00 100.00 
Color, 4A, $85; others, $100; bleed, 10%. 


@ 


Scientific American, 415 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Scientific American, 
Inc. Est. 1845. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
85/xlll2. Type page, 7xl0;%; 3 cols., 21/4. 
Published Ist. Forms close 25th of 2nd mo. 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 276,278: unpaid, 11,320. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Pag 2%, Page Page '\% Page 

] $3300.00 $2310.00 $1200.00 

6 3135.00 2200.00 1145.00 

12 2970.00 2080.00 1075.00 
Color on request; bleed, 15%. 


', Page 
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Secretary. The. 412 W. 10th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. Published by Dodsworth Co. Est. 1952. 
Editor: Shirley Englund. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 83/gxl07/4. Type page, 7x10. 3 cols., 21/4. 
Published Ist week. Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 21,749. Rates— 


T 1P p 1 
mes Sunn te | $3100 4238°00 ‘tte 


1 $400. 310 $0 
6 340.00 260.00 195.00 
12 300.00 240.00 170.00 Si 
Color, 4A red, blue, green, $110; other, a 
bleed, 15%. 


Southern California a ag Age, 4230 Mel- 
rose Ave., Los Angeles 29. Published by 
Regional Industry Publications Co. Est. 1954. 
Editor: S. Clark. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 





9x12. Type page, 8!/2x103,4; 4 columns 2” 
Published alternate Mondays. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. ae 
Times 1 Page 7335 Y,Page ‘4 P 
3 ey 0.00 Ly : $120. ee $60.80 50 
26 19 50 1s 30 104: 00 ar 2 
Color, red, $60; blue, $80; others, $90. 





Supervision. One Waverly Place, Madison, 
N. J. Est. 1939. Editor: Sam T. Greene. Sub- 
ey ge $6. Trim , 8'/oxlll/,. Type page, 

x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2%4 and 4%. Published 
ng Forms close 10th a Agency discounts, 


15-2. Rates— 
Times 1Page % Ay \y Page '1/, Page 
1 $307.00 $231.00 $192.00 $138 00 
6 291.00 220.00 184.00 132.00 
sf 261.00 195.00 163.00 115.75 
are red, orange, yellow, blue, $70; bleed, 
of 


lO* 





Systems Management. 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Published by United Business Pubs. 
Est. 1960. Editor: Mitchell Badler. Subscription, 
$2. Trim —, Rt xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2%. lished wanlate,. t .. Apr., 
July, Oct., ist 4 oe close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 
mum, 25, 
Times 1 Page 


publisher’s guaranteed mini- 


Rates— 
2, Page 1/,Page 1/3; Page 
$790.00 $420.00 
4 710.00 380.00 
Color, 4A red, blue, $125; other, 4A, $150, 


bleed, $75 


Texas Industry. P. O. Box 1194, Houston. Pub- 
ie 4 4 Texas Mfrs. Assn. Est. 1935. Editor 
O. unz. Subscription, $5. cong size, 81/, 
and as Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4, Pub: 
lished 15th. gency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Feb. 1959, paid, 4,700. 
Rates— 
Times 
] $148.00 4 pe 
6 a 00 


12 118.00 a vy 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 





I, Page 


1Page 2, Page 
$1 





Texas Parade. Drawer G, Capitol Station, 
Austin, Tex. Published by Texas Parade, Inc. 
Est. 1936. Editor: W. B. Alderman. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. “ Trim 7% 8l4xlll4. Type page, 
794x10¥) cols., 2:;. Published 10th. Forms 
close (1,3 prec. ‘Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 19,691; 
controlled, 1,275; other, 421. Rates—l page, 
$375; 4 oP age: $250; 2 page, $225; '/3 page 
$150 iscount for 4 consecutive issues 
Color "$20; bleed, 10%. 


© 


Today's Secretary, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Published by The Gregg Pub. Div., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Est. 1899. Man. ed.: 
Mary Jollon 5 Ey $3. Trim size, 81/4x 
lll. Type p -~ 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2;4 and 
33. Published 20th prec. except July and 
Aug. Forms close 25th of 2nd prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, paid, 142.172: unpaid, 4,389 


Rates— 
Wp Page 
$81 80 
375.00 


Bulk 
360.00 





1/3 Page 
$254.00 
250.00 
245.00 


Pages 1 Pag 2/, Page 
l $750 80 $508.00 
5 720.00 be 00 
10 690.00 00 
Color, 4A, $140; bleed $70. 





Trade Association World, 837 W. 7lst Ter 
race, Kansas City 14, Mo. Est. 1954. Sub 
scription, $5. Fer page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. oT 
imes 1Page %,Page 'Yy, e 1), Page 
1 $250.00 $ig0 0 fied $100.00 
6 220.00 00 84.00 
12 200.00 188 00 10 60 76.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Trenton Magazine, 51 W. State St., Trenton 8 
N. J. Published by Greater Trenton Chamber 
of Commerce. Est. 1924. Editor: James E 
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Cryan Sehowipticn. $2 50. Trim size, 8x1] 
ge, 71/,x9! {5 cols., 2;5 Published 
orms close Bin prec. Agcy. disc., 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,500. Rates— 
Times 1Page %Page 1p Page 
] $132.00 $9075 § 71.50 
6 121.00 82.50 66.00 
12 110.00 74.25 60.50 


Color and bleed, 25% 





Wall Street Journal. The. 44 Broad St., New 
York 4. Published by Dow Jones & Co., Inc 
Est. 1889. Editor: Vermont Royster. Subscrip- 
tion, $24. Trim size, 161/2.x2234. Type page 
16;%x21%e; 6 cols., 25/4. Published daily Mon- 
Fri. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, all editions, paid 
652,038; unpaid, $3 60 Eastern edition, paid 
paid 
; upeid, 7,997: S. West edition paid 
$9,987; unpaid, 3,439; Pac. Coast edition, paid 
109,456; unpaid, 3,781. Rates (per agate line) 


] 52 104 156 
Edition Time Times Times Times 
Combined $6.02 $5.64 $5.43 $5.23 
Eastern 2.20 2.13 2.06 
Midwe st 1.79 1.73 1.67 
Southwest 68 66 63 
Pac. Coast 1.15 1.09 1.03 99 
For additional data see pages 44-45. 
Wisconsin/Milwaukee Business Newsmaga- 
zine, 1445 N. Sth St., Milwaukee 12. Published 
by Olsen Pub. Co. Est. 1959. Editor: Peter W 
Olsen. Trim size, 8'/yxll14. Type page, 7x10 
3 cols., 2;;. Published Ist week. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-C 
Circulation, sworn, paid, paid, 8,500; other 
500. Rates — 
Times 1Page 2%;Page '/,Page ‘1/3 Page 
l $269.00 $235.00 $175.00 $150.00 
6 240.00 215.00 165.00 140.00 
12 220.00 195.00 145.00 120.00 
Color, 4A, red, blue, $60; other on request 
bleed, $20 








CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Canadian Business, ‘ Sacrament St 
Montreal : Que iblished by Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. Est. 1930. Editor: How- 
ard Gamble : cription, $4. Trim size, 8!/,x 

4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Published 
iat Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts 


Circulation paid, 396.305: unpaid, 1,682 
Presidents, owners, partners, 14,977; genl 
mgrs comptroilers, supts district mgrs 
14,773; secretaries 2,277 
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Executive, 1450 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ont 
Published by Southam-MacLean Pubs Ltd. 
Est. 1958. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 81/, 
Type page. i 2 cols., 33% Published 26th 
prec. Forms cl oe 6th prec Koency discounts, 
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Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 8,422: 
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Financial Post. 481 University Ave., Toronto 2 
Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co 
Ltd. Est. 1907. Editor: R. A McEachern. Sub- 
scription, $9. Type page, 16!/2x21!4; 8 cols., 
2’. Published Sat. Forms close Friday prec. 
week. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, paid, 85,722; unpaid, 2,080. Pro- 
fessional, 16,519; mfrs., 12,623; service organ- 
izations, 10,628; distributors, 8,543; bankers, 
ovt., 2,617; insurance, 2,214; other 
ates per agate line—open, 84c; 1,000 
es, 82c; 3,000 lines, 77c; 10,000 lines, 72c 
Color, 4A, $350; other, $410 
Directory of Directors. Est. 1931. Editor: 
A C. Bowman. Price: $15. Trim size, 6x9 
Published 
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unpaid, 234. Rates and specifications same as 
Survey of Industrials. 
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Ont. Published by Canadian Manufacturers 
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Markets Analyzed: 


Chapter Page Chapter 
Functional Markets 13 Leather and allied products 


2 Manufacturer markets 14 Lumber & wood products; forestry 
Design engineering 


Industrial distribution 15 Metal producing, fabricating; 
machinery 
Material handling 


Packaging Ordnance and accessories 


Power generation—public 
and industrial Paper and allied products 


Plastics materials and products 


Production Markets 


8 Chemicals, allied products 
and processing industries 


Printing, publishing, and 
allied industries 


9 Electrical apparatus, appliances 


and supplies Rubber products—natural 


and synthetic 
10 Electronics 


11 Furniture and fixtures Stone, clay, and glass products 


12 Instruments; photographic 
goods; timepieces Textiles; apparel 
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39 Construction division 369 
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Manufacturer markets 


Equipment and research share increases 


as capital outlays for expansion retard 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT OUT- 
LAYs by manufacturing firms are 
expected to total $14.1 billion this 
year, representing a drop of ap- 
proximately 2.6% from the 1960 
level. 

Almost every major industry re- 
ported increased investment last 
year, but the total for all manu- 
facturing industries, considered as 
a group, fell short of the 1960 pro- 
jection, as well as of the $16 billion 





Current trends for the respective manu- 
facturing industries covered in this Divi- 
sion of the Market Data & Directory Num- 
ber, will be found in the following 20 
chapters. 

Trends included here are of a more gen- 
eral nature—relating to all manufacturing 
industries, considered as a unitary element 
of the country’s industrial economy. 





that was spent in the peak year, 
1957. The failure of manufacturers 
to meet investment goals projected 
early in 1960 reflected demand con- 
ditions which differed considerably 
from their broadly optimistic anti- 
cipations at the beginning of the 
year. 

The fact that expected 1960 in- 
vestment was also less than the ear- 
lier high mark—despite the fact 
that sales in aggregate reached a 
new high last year—is considered 
to indicate that more-than-adequate 
capacity exists in a number of sec- 
tors. 


PLANT OPERATIONS 


Last year’s slump in manufactur- 
ing activity intensified the need for 
reduction of indirect labor costs. 
Modernization of maintenance pro- 
grams, and production and inven- 
tory scheduling techniques, con- 
sequently drew sharp attention 
from plant management men. 

Over-optimism in 1960 caught up 
with most manufacturing plants by 
the fall of the year. Shipments 
failed to materialize, and inven- 


tories began to build up. The re- 
sult was that manufacturing piants 
began to cut back on production 
and, consequently, on employment 
and inventories. 

Maintenance is considered to offer 
an attractive target for savings, 
through application of industrial 
engineering, and material handling 
techniques. Improvements of up to 
50% can be achieved through these 
methods, according to reliable in- 
dustry spokesmen. 

Practical plant applications of in- 
tegrated data processing are ex- 
pected to accelerate this year. Al- 
most any kind of mechanization for 
handling manufacturing information 
is considered to promise great re- 
wards—both in direct and indirect 
labor savings. Paralleling this move- 
ment is a new emphasis on the con- 
cept of materials control. This helps 
shorten lead times, lower inven- 
tories, and increase cash flow. 

Demand for lower unit labor 
costs, to meet the threat of lower- 
priced foreign products, will help 
continue the application of mech- 
anization and automation. Consum- 
er pressure is also expected to in- 
tensify the demand for better 
quality products. 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


As a general trend, moderniza- 
tion of old plants and construction 
of new plants is expected to con- 
tinue on a realistic basis. Emphasis, 
however, will be on reducing op- 
erating costs, instead of on increas- 
ing output. 


PRODUCTION 


During this year’s first quarter, 
industrial production held relative- 
ly steady, after last year’s decline. 
Last March the Federal Reserve 
seasonally adjusted production in- 
dex was 102 percent of the 1957 
average, the same as in January and 
February. Output of the two broad 
market groupings—final products 
and materials—followed the month- 
ly movement of total production 
during the first period of this year. 

In the area of production tech- 
niques, computers are continuing to 
play an increasingly larger role. 
This is part of the over-all trend 
to integrate to the maximum all 
phases of the manufacturing proc- 
ess. As noted by one spokesman, 
this year manufacturing manage- 
ment and engineering are intensify- 
ing their search for new methods, 
materials, and machines to reduce 
manufacturing costs and improve 
product quality. 


Instrumentation & Automation 


According to one industry spokes- 
man, sales vistas for makers of con- 
trol equipment and components are 








dA « characteristic of establish- 
ments in the manufacturing industries is 
their use of power driven machines and 
material handling equipment. 
dA bling P t ng of manu- 
factured products is also considered 
manufacturing—if the new product is 
neither a structure nor other fixed im- 
provement. 
> Materials used by manufacturing estab- 
lishments may be clasined by one or more 
of three basic methods: 
¢ Intra-establishment transfer of prod- 
uct from one establishment to another 
which is under the same ownership 
¢ Sales direct to manufacturers; 
¢ Purchases through customary trade 
channels. 








Industries classified in the Manufacturing Division include those 
establishments engaged in the mechanical or chemical transformation 
of inorganic or organic substances into new products. These estab- 
lishments are usually described as plants, factories or mills. 


Manufacturing production is usually carried on for the whole- 
sale market, for interplant transfer, or to order for industrial users— 
rather than for direct sale to the domestic consumer. 


> Materials processed by manufacturing 
establishments include products of agri- 
forestry, fishing, mining, and 


> Final products of a manufacturing estab- 
lishment may be ‘“‘finished,"’ in the sense 
that they are ready for utilization or con 
umption. They may also be ‘'‘semi-fin- 
ished’’—to become raw material for an 
sstablishment engaged in further manu 
facturing. For example, the product of a 
copper smelter is the raw material used 
in electrolytic refineries; refined copper is 
the raw material used in copper wire 

copper wire is the raw material 

by certain electrical equipment 

ufacturers 
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a functional magazine... 


AUTOMATION is edited primarily for men with man- 
ufacturing engineering interests in the larger, more im- 
portant industrial companies. These are the men in all 
manufacturing and processing industries who are re- 
sponsible for planning, developing, designing, installing, 
and maintaining automated equipment and systems. Re- 
gardless of industry, these men face everyday problems 
that are not significantly different. Editorial content is 
specially tailored to suggest and outline common answers. 


serving manufacturing engineering... 
Simply stated, men in the manufacturing engineering 
function are those who plan and specify the manufac- 
turing system and supervise the design, building, an 
operation of the equipment that manufactures the prod- 
uct. They are the men responsible for . . . 


* determining preliminary costs and process capability studies 
devising methods and facilities for manufacture 
providing manufacturing facilities 
exercising engineering control of production 
estimating costs 
collaborating with design engineers 
plus . . . assistance to shop, job rating, etc. 


Titles of the men who fulfill these responsibilities vary 
over a wide range, but whatever their title, their function 
is manufacturing engineering—planning, making, and su- 
pervising the machinery and methods for manufacturing 
the product as automatically as possible. 


coverage of buying influences... 


If we were to study these men in the manufacturing en- 
gineering function by title, we would see that they are 
in 3 general groups: Number __ Per Cent 

Copies of Total 


TOP ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 8,359 25.4% 
Typical Titles: President, Gen. Mor., Exec. V. P., 
Mor., V. P., V. P. Engineering, V. P. Manufac- 
turing, V. P. Production 
PLANT & PRODUCTION EXECUTIVES 8,045 25.5% 
Typical Titles: Plant Mgr., Production Mgr., Gen. 
Mgr. of Manufacturing, Processing Supt., Master 
Mechanic, Dir. of Systems, Supt. 
ENGINEERING AND DESIGN EXECUTIVES 13,588 
Typical Titles: Director of Equipment Design, 
Mgr. of Manufacturing Engineering, Supervisor 
of Dev., Methods Eng., Industrial Eng., Manu- 
facturing Eng. 
COPIES IN COMPANY NAME 
ALL OTHERS 
Typical Titles: Data Processing Mgr., Dist. Mgr., 
Office Automation Mgr., Accounting Proc. Su- 
pervisor 
TOTAL MANUFACTURING ENGINEERING FUNCTION. .*32,858 


*Based on Dec. 1960 issue. 


214,097 buyer audience... 


AuToMATIon’s vital readership fans out to 214,097 key 
buying influences men in manufacturing engineer- 
ing who specify, recommend, approve, and buy your 
products. These are the men your salesmen don’t al- 
ways get a chance to contact and, yet, would prefer to 
contact. Total readership due to pass-along in the three 
main groups of manufacturing engineering . . . 
Top Administrative Management... 54,470 25% 
Plant & Production Executives 52,034 24% 
Engineering & Design Executives... 98,307 46% 
All Other 9,286 5% 


seveee 214,097 100% 
*Based on Aug. 1960 study. 


Total Readership* 


advertising response... 


No other magazine gives manufacturing engineering the 
point of view, the fresh approach, the new ideas that 
match their needs. This is why AUTOMATION’s advertising 
page volume increased 27.3% in 1960 (as compared to 
1959), an increase of 207 pages. Both editorial and 
advertising pages clearly communicate . . . create respect 
and response! Advertising response is up 100% since 1956. 


authoritative editorial... 

AuToMATION serves the total interests of manufacturing 
engineering for automation. Its authoritative editorial 
concentrates on the three phases that are vital to inte- 
grated automated systems: 1. Processing 2. Handling 
3. Controlling. The AuTromaTion reader is not only a 
specialist in these three phases—he is a generalist in all 
functions of the business as a whole. He must think 
ahead, plan ahead and stay ahead. This is why he turns 
to AUTOMATION for the important ideas and information 
he needs and wants. And, in this regard AUTOMATION 
has been outstandingly successful in cross-breeding prac- 
tical and economic ideas throughout many up-to-the- 
minute industries. 


readership... 


Basically, manufacturing engineering readership breaks 
down into two major industry areas: 

(1) users: Manufacturing engineering and _ operating 
management in industry. These readers range from man- 
agement men who initiate the use of automated systems, 
to manufacturing engineers, who plan the overall scheme 
of operations. These men are directly influential in speci- 
fication and purchase of complete automated lines, ma- 
chines and systems. 

(2) designers and builders: Manufacturing engineering 
and management to industry. These readers are mainly 
engineers, designers and specialists who design automatic 
machines, integrated groups of machines, complete auto- 
mated systems, and plants to meet the specifications set 
by user-purchasers. These men are instrumental in speci- 
fying detail basic parts, drives, components and controls. 


a $6.8 billion market... 


Here is a big, growing market! Our continuing industry- 
wide study of more than 18,000 U. S. industrial plants 
provides new and valuable marketing data. It shows how 
manufacturing management and engineering will spend 
$6.8 billion in 1961 to make their manufacturing opera- 
tions more automatic, more efficient, more profitable. 
Now is the time to take action because right now these 
men and their companies are seeking new methods, new 
materials, new controls, and new machines which will 
help reduce manufacturing costs and increase profits. 





coverage of manufacturing market... 


No. 

SIC Establish- Number Per Cent 

No. Industry Description ments Copies of Total 
10-14 Mines 262 407 1.3 
19 Ordnance 56 158 6 
20 Food & Kindred Products .. 1,582 2,118 6.4 
21 Tobacco Manufacturers ... 62 80 3 
22 Textile Products 855 1,139 3.4 
23 Apparel 85 101 4 
24 Lumber & Wood Products.. 324 427 1.3 
25 Furniture & Fixtures 320 465 1.4 
26 Paper & Allied Products .. 676 1,051 3.2 
27 Printing & Publishing .... 202 284 9 
28 Chemicals 1,447 4.4 
29 Petroleum 496 1.5 
30 Rubber Products 567 1.7 
31 Leather Products 327 1.0 
32 Stone, Clay & Glass 1,090 3.3 
33 Primary Metals 2,114 6.4 
34 Fabricated Metals 2,512 7.6 
35 Machinery (except elec.) .. 6,737 20.5 
36 Electrical Machinery 4,375 13.4 
37 Transportation Equipment .. 2,383 7.3 
38 Instruments 1,047 3.2 
39 Misc. Manufacturing 547 1.6 
Consulting Engineers , 1,654 5.1 
All Other SIC Groups .... 938 2.8 
Foreign 394 11 

*32,858 100.0% 


*Based on Dec. 1960 issue. 
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S.LC. 

Code Industry Group 

20 Food & kindred products 

21 Tobacco manufactures 

22 Textile mill products : 

23 Apparel & related products 

Lumber & wood products 

Furniture & fixtures 

Paper & allied products 

Printing, publ'ng & allied trades 

Chemicals & allied products 

Petroleum refining P 

Rubber & misc. plastics products 

Leather & leather products 

Stone, clay, & glass products 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery 

Electrical machinery 

Transportation equipment 
Instruments & related products 
Miscellaneous mfg. (incl. ordnance) 
Total 





Manufacturing Industries 


Estabs. /w 
over 20 
Employes 


1,124 ; 
4,806 60 4,767 
95,461 


Except for establishments, all data are for entire industry, all plants 


Value 
Added 
(million) 


Capital 
Outlays 
(million) 


Total 
Employes 
(add 000) 


$142,093 


Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures (Prelim.) 








rosier than ever before. This is in 
spite of, and partly because of, slug- 
gishness in other markets. 

Increased competition is causing 
manufacturers to swing increasingly 
larger shares of their capital out- 
lays to automatic equipment. The 
purpose is to cut costs while in- 
creasing production. Money is being 
spent for automatic equipment in 
preference to new plants and facil- 
ities. 

Use of computers and data-han- 
dling equipment are continuing to 
extend considerably beyond the 
“on-line” applications which have 
generally characterized their use in 
previous years. The current trend 
is toward application of these prod- 
ucts to “off-line” systems—for busi- 
ness and manufacturing control, 
process stimulation, research, etc. 

Last year was characterized by a 
flood of new computer models with 
significant new techniques which 
were expected to benefit manufac- 
turing activities on many counts. 
Reported by an industry source 
were the following. 


e Satellite computation—in which 
small powerful machines are used 
in conjunction with larger ones, for 
preliminary processing or subsid- 
iary operations, increasing efficiency 
and capability of the larger ma- 
chines. 


e Stored logic—allowing a user to 
impart new characteristics to the 
computer by reprogramming, with 
the order structure being pro- 
grammed instead of being wired 
into the machine. 

@ Micro-wave links and the Data- 
phone—which can now link distant 
points in a single data processing 
network, leading to greater use of 
on-line (in contrast to batch) proc- 
essing. 


5 @ 


PURCHASING 


The purchasing function assumed 
added significance on many fronts 
last year, as management sought 
better inventory control as one 
means of keeping operating costs at 
a minimum. 

Evidence of the increasing signi- 
ficance being given to the purchas- 
ing function is seen in the fact that 
early this year the American Man- 
agement Association organized a 
new division, devoted specifically to 
purchasing. This development tends 
to substantiate the reported trend 
for purchasing agents to be consid- 
ered a more integral part of the 
management team than in _ past 
years. 

Spokesmen knowledgeable in the 
purchasing field point out that in- 
creasing responsibilities have been 
placed on this function by manage- 
ment whenever business began to 
slacken. In line with this, manage- 
ment expected their purchasing 
specialists to broaden their skills in 
various areas related to—and which 
affect—all aspects of purchasing, 
from original acquisition to ultimate 
shipment of completed products. 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


Outlays for R&D are expected to 
amount to $10.5 billion this year, and 
$11.7 billion by 1964. These R&D ef- 
forts are intended to insure manu- 
facturers of a continuing flow of 
new products and new processes. 
Manufacturers are reported to ex- 
pect that 14% of their 1964 sales 
will be in new products—i.e., either 
products not made in 1960, or prod- 
ucts sufficiently changed to be con- 
sidered new. 

The transportation equipment in- 
dustry—primarily aircraft—expects 
the largest single increase (27%) 
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of its 1964 sales to be in new prod- 
ucts. Machinery companies antic- 
ipate 22% of 1964 sales to be in new 
products. The chemical and elec- 
trical machinery industries likewise 
have high expectation for new 
products in 1964—with respective 
sales estimated at 20% and 16% of 
their total. 

To augment their research effort, 
manufacturing industries are spend- 
ing a reported $653 million—nearly 
5% of total capital investment— 
this year for research facilities. The 
chemical industry continues to be 
the largest spender on research 
facilities—$123 million. Following 
very closely is the transportation 
equipment industry, with $92 mil- 
lion. 

In an annual survey conducted 
by the McGraw-Hill Department of 
Economics, companies were asked 
what proportion of their research 
and development programs were 
for commercial products as opposed 
to military programs. For manu- 
facturers as a whole, 57% of 1960’s 
research effort was devoted to com- 
mercial products. But in the food, 
paper, and fabricated metals indus- 
tries, it was 100%. Only the aircraft 
industry devotes the bulk of its re- 
search effort—91%—to the develop- 
ment of military products. 

The full impact of today’s re- 
search and development programs 
will not be evident immediately. 
More than half the manufacturing 
companies in the survey indicated 
they expect their R&D programs to 
pay off in three years or less. For 
some firms, however, the payoff 
period is much longer. 

Among the companies responding 
to the survey, 34% reported that it 
takes four to five years, and 11% 
indicated it took six years for their 
R&D outlays to pay off. A long pay- 
off period is particularly evident in 
the petroleum industry. Some 50% 
of the companies answering in this 
category stated they did not expect 
their R&D to pay off for six years 
or more. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Of the approximately 286,800 
manufacturing firms currently in 
existence, there are 95,461 with 20 
or more employes, according to the 
latest Census of Manufactures. 

Sales for all manufacturing in- 
dustries collectively totaled $364.96 
billion last year, with production 
volume for December running at a 
rate of 102 (index, 1957 = 100). The 
table, top of page 58, shows the 
production indexes by industry, and 
respective 1960 sales. 
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The McGraw-Hill 
publication for the 
engineers who control 
industry and defense. 


330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36,N. Y. 





The demand ror COMO — spawns a new 


technology—a dynamic market 


Horizontally across all of industry and defense, the 
Control Engineer represents the growingest market in 
America (tripling every ten years). In the U.S.A. alone, 
he controls $7 billion in the design and application of 
automatic control and information systems. Here is a 
partial list of products he needs, grouped by their 
common function in systems engineering: 


1. Systems and sub-systems 
2. Measurement and sensing elements 


. Signal transmission (eg., wire, tubing, telemetry) 

- Computers and information-handling devices 

. Relays, switches, timers 

. Recorders, controllers, indicators 

. Actuators (eg., valves, motors, cylinders) 

. Power supplies (eg., electronic, hydraulic, 
pneumatic) 

. Test equipment 

- Components (eg., electronic, electromechanical) 

- Materials and support equipment 


The practice of GOHTEG! — crucial to every industry 


—demands a universal forum of the function 


Not all Control Engineers have that title, nor the same 
industry or product interests, but each does have the 
responsibility of design and application of information 
and control systems. Wherever he practices this increas- 
ingly important function, the control engineer must be 
adept in a number of engineering media. Electronics, 





electrics, mechanics, hydraulics, pneumatics, optics. . . 
control systems combine equipment of all types. Primary 
reading for this man must serve his whole technology, 
interpreting new developments and techniques in his 
idiom . . . as they relate to his specialized interests .. . 
as they serve his vital function. 


The forum of Ganite} — CONTROL ENG/NEER/ING — gives you the 
channel to sell the engineers who control industry and defense 


CONTROL ENGINEERING—the forum of the func- 
tion of control—is the one publication which completely 
covers this vital, booming market. 31,000-plus special- 
ists in systems engineering subscribe to CONTROL 
ENGINEERING . .. the largest 100% paid circulation 
in the field. These subscribers make up the world’s 
largest paid reading audience of men whose specialty is 
control—the world’s prime target for control advertising. 


® Studies indicate extremely low duplication of read- 
ership in any other single publication . . . showing an 
unique editorial service . . . an audience available 
uniquely through CONTROL ENGINEERING. 


® Reader Feedback studies (six times a year) show con- 
sistently high readership of ads in every product 
category .. . high editorial readership throughout. 


* In 1960, CONTROL ENGINEERING carried 15% 
more advertising pages than its nearest competitor— 
about twice as many as two others. And 1961 continues 
this pattern of leadership. 


Send for “Profile of the Control Engineer’s Product 
Interests and Buying Influence” .. . an interview study 
of CONTROL ENGINEERING readers. 
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Manufacturing Industries 
Production & Sales 


(Production Index, 1957=100 
Dollar sales in Billions) 


8.L.C. Produc- 

Code Industry Group __tion* Sales 
Durable manufactures ............. 96 $176.21** 
24 Lumber & products ........ 96) 10.35 

Furniture & fixtures —....114 
Stone, clay, glass prod. | 
Primary metals 
Fabricated metal prods. 
Machinery (nonelec.) .... 
Electrical machinery .... 
Transportation eqpt. -. 
Instruments & rel. prod 
Misc. manufacturers 

Nondurable manufacturers 

20 Food & kindred prods 
Tobacco manufactures . 
Textile mill prods. 
Apparel products .. 
Paper & products ..... 
Printing & publishing 
Chemicals products 
Petroleum products .... 
Rubber & plastics prods 
Leather & products ....... 
er ene 102 $364.96** 


Seasonally adjusted, total index, December, 1960 
"Includes data not shown separately . 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


New plant and equipment ex- 
penditures for 1961 are expected to 
reach $14.11 billion, down 2.56% 
from last year’s level. The following 
table shows a comparison of 1959 
with 1960, plus anticipated spending 
for the current year. 


New Plant & Equipment Expenditures 
(Dollars in Billions) 


Industry Group 1959 1960 1961 
Durable goods 
industries _............ 5.77 $7.18 
Primary iron & 
stee] .. 1.04 1.60 
Primary nonferrous 
metals ‘ 0.31 0.31 
Electrical machinery 
& equipment 0.52 0.68 
Machinery (non- 
electric) 0.91 1.10 
Motor vehicies & 
equipment 0.64 0.89 
Transportation equip 
ment (other) ‘ 0.42 
Stone, clay, & glass 
0.62 


1.56 
Nondurable goods 
industries - <r 7.30 
Food & beverages 3 0.92 
Textile-mil! products 
Paper & allied 
products 
Chemicals & allied 
products 1.2% 1.60 
Petroleum & coal 
products 2.49 2.64 
Rubber products 0.19 0.23 
Other nondurable 
products? 0.51 0.64 
Total $12.07 $14.48 $14.11 
"Includes: fabricated metal prods.; lumber prods 
furniture & fixtures; instruments; ordnance; & misce 
laneous manufacturers 
2Includes: apparel & related prods; tobacco 
prods.; & printing & publishing 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


leather 


Research and development out- 
lays scheduled for this year, and 
those planned for 1964, compared 
with the 1960 outlays are shown in 
the table at right. 


HOW INDUSTRIES BUY 
There are countless variations in 


the buying characteristics of the 
basic industries classified as “man- 
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ufacturing” in the government’s 
Standard Industrial Classification 
manual. The major differences are 
outlined in the following 21 chap- 
ters. 

General manufacturing industry 
buying characteristics—for all in- 
dustries, considered on a consoli- 
dated basis—are shown in the charts 
on page 64, headed “Manufacturing 
Industry Buying Patterns.” 

The charts show the findings re- 
sulting from a survey conducted by 
an independent research organiza- 
tion. The data are based on 1,249 
replies received from individuals in 
plants of varying size throughout 
the country. 

On an over-all basis, one factor 
is characteristic of almost all large 
manufacturing organizations—a cen- 
tral purchasing department. 

These departments perform func- 
tions other than buying. They 
maintain inventory, control volume, 
arrange for bulk purchases to effect 
price reductions, etc. In addition, 
an ideal purchasing department per- 
forms a function in standardizing 
purchases, simplifying specifica- 
tions, and in developing reliable 
sources of supply. 

In functioning, a purchasing de- 
partment normally selects suppliers, 
makes all vendor contacts, arranges 
group conferences when warranted, 
controls quantities purchased, main- 
tains stockroom controls, and ar- 
ranges the terms of the purchase. 

The growth of the purchasing 
agent in responsibility and authori- 
ty is one facet of the growth of 
industry in size. The growth of cen- 
tralized purchasing parallels the in- 
creasing concentration of industrial 
strength among the larger manufac- 
turing units. 

Although there is not a unani- 
mous opinion on the relationship of 





Manufacturing Industries R&D Outlays 


(Dollars in Millions) Planned 
Industry Group 1960 1961 1964 
Primary metals ....§ 143.6 $ 153.7 $ 175.2 
Machinery 684.8 719.0 826. 

Electrical eqpt. . 2,016.8 
Aircraft & parts ... 3,477.8 3,721.2 
Fab. metals & ordn 258.7 266.5 
Instruments. ............. 436.5 467.1 
Chemicals & 

products . 741.2 785.7 
Paper & prods. . 69.1 75.3 
Rubber products . 89.3 93.8 
Stone, clay, & 

glass products 86.] 90.4 
Petroleum prods. . 309.7 319.0 
Food & kindred 

106.9 117.6 


on aie 

Textile mill prods., 

& apparel 37.0 38.8 

Other nondurable 
Total 


‘Includes: tobacco; lumber & wood prods.; 


$9.995.6 $11,113.6 
furniture; 
printing & publishing; transportation eqpt. other 
than aircraft; and miscellaneous manufacturing 


Source: McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 
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purchasing agents to other buying 
influences in certain industries, it is 
generally conceded that purchasing 
for most plants with 100 or more 
employes is through a centralized 
purchasing department, either in 
the plant itself, or at headquarters, 
in the case of a multi-plant organi- 
zation. 

The number of industrial pur- 
chasing departments has been esti- 
mated in excess of 10,500. Most in- 
dustrial purchasing departments 
have only one individual with actu- 
al buying authority—the purchasing 
agent himself—according to one in- 
dustry source. 

A plant’s purchasing department 
is often the organization’s central 
point for receiving information on 
new products and methods, and for 
disseminating that information to 
the using department. The following 
table indicates areas of activity re- 
ported by one source. 


Information Expected From 
Purchasing By Other In-plant 
Departments 


Percent of 
Executives 
Area of Information Expecting* 
New or alternate materials and 
PE trtecriecrusctepsssecn even nna 
New processes sais 
New services ..... sti saa 27.3 
Manufacturers’ literature 25.7 
Economic developments Bee t' 
Labor news. ......... a 7.0 
* Totals more than 100% because most executives 
listed more than one item. 


53.1% 
42.1 


Source: Purchasing Week 


Management generally requires 
the purchasing department to main- 
tain alternative sources of supply 
on all materials. The usual pro- 
cedure is to develop a list of ap- 
proved sources of each item. This 
list includes the names of from two 
to eight suppliers capable of sup- 
plying a product satisfactory to the 
company’s use and meeting its speci- 
fications. 

The selection of a source of sup- 
ply for each order is generally made 
in the purchasing department from 
this list. If competitive bids are 
sought, these are the companies to 
whom invitations to bid are sent. 

Industry sources report that it is 
common practice to obtain the as- 
sent of operating departments as to 
the acceptibility of a product before 
adding the supplier’s name to the 
“approved list” of sources. Once this 
has been done, the decision as to 
selection of a supplier for a partic- 
ular order is normally the responsi- 
bility of the purchasing department. 
Automation; Control 
Engineering; Factory; Industrial 
Gas; Industrial Maintenance & 
Plant Operation; McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics; Occupa- 


Sources: 





CIRCULATION 

INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS is directed 
to the larger more active plants in all 452 
divisions of the manufacturing industries 
... plus... mines, utilities, transporta- 
tion, industrial builders and divisions of 
government and the military with manv- 
facturing and engineering operations. 


MARKETS SERVED * 
Based on the unrivaled list-building and 
maintenance records of its affiliated pub- 
lication, THOMAS REGISTER OF AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS. 
87,021 TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 
80,254 AVERAGE NET CONTROLLED 
9,527—11.78% ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS 
24,956—30.87% PRODUCTION & PLT. O’P’T’G 
OFFICIALS 

36,658—45.34% ENGINEERS 
6,332— 7.84% PURCHASING 

445— 0.56% COMPANY ONLY 
2,277— 2.82% GOVERNMENT & MILITARY 
41,392 PLANTS AND/OR BUYING UNITS REACHED 
61.41% IN PLANTS RATED MILLION & UP 
87.65% IN PLANTS RATED $100,000 & UP 
99.84% VERIFIED 

85.43% direct with reader or company 

14.41% by directory check 

(See latest BPA statement for details) 


EDITORIAL SERVICE TO ALL 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

The reporting and describing of WHAT’S 
NEW in equipment, parts and materials. 
Prior to the start of INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT NEWS in 1933 the men who operate, 
engineer and maintain our largest and 
most active manufacturing plants had no 
publishing service which concentrated on 
reporting and describing new and im- 
proved products being brought out each 
month for their use. INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT NEWS met that urgent need by de- 
voting its entire editorial content to fact- 
val, technically complete description of all 
major product developments and catalogs 
oad literature relating to them. All manu- 
facturers are invited to send IEN’s editors 
information on all of their product devel- 
opments for editorial description at no 
cost or obligation of any sort. 


EDITORIAL STANDARDS 


Qualified specifiers and buyers in industry 
need more than product “announcements” 
. . . hence IEN’s editors have from the 
beginning made every possible effort to 
supply them with the answers to six. basic 
buyer and specifier questions: 

1) WHAT IS IT? 

2) HOW DOES IT WORK? 

3) HOW MUCH WILL IT DO? 

4) WHAT IS IT MADE OF? 

5) WHAT DOES IT MEASURE? 

6) WHAT DOES IT COST? 
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ARE CHANGING! 


...search out NEW markets...find new active markets... 


...intensify coverage of present markets... 
...in ALL 452 manufacturing industries... 


..-all at a cost of £205 per month! 


TYPE OF READERS 


Because its entire content is devoted to 
product news and information INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS automatically selects 
the men most interested in product news. 
These are the men who engineer, operate 
and maintain the larger, more active plants 
in all industries and who develop and de- 
sign the products manufactured in their 
plants. These are the men who develop 
the methods and must therefore be con 
stantly on the alert for the equipment, 
parts and materials to put their methods 
to work. On that basis IEN’s latest reader 
verification indicates the following as the 
primary and secondary functions of its 
readers... 


PRIMARY SECONDARY 
Function in Production Management 

40.4% 32,663 14.8% 11,966 
Function in Plant Engineering & Operation 

43.0% 34,765 16.3% 13,178 

Function in Product Design & Engineering 

37.6% 30,399 15.1% 12,208 

Function in Purchasing Department 

21.3% 17,221 17.0% 13,744 


PROOF OF READERSHIP 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS is read for 
only one reason . . . product information. 
As evidence of that, iEN‘’s latest verifica- 
tion check indicates the following . . . 
91.3% READ IEN REGULARLY 
8.4% READ IEN OCCASIONALLY 
48.2% USE IEN REGULARLY FOR BUYING REFERENCE 
49.1% USE IEN OCCASIONALLY FOR BUYING 
REFERENCE 
During the year 1960 IEN’s Reader Service 
Department forwarded 318,151 reader in- 
quiries . . . requests for additional infor- 
mation on products described. An equal 
number of additional inquiries direct to 
manufacturers is normally to be expected. 


INQUIRY SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS originated 
the now widely used plan of providing an 
inquiry service for readers when it origi- 
nated product news and information pub- 
lishing in 1933. With this pioneering ex- 
perience IEN has learned to seek more for 
QUALITY than for quantity for the inquir- 
ies it originates and services. On that 
basis, IEN (and only IEN) offers its readers 
two types of inquiry service . . .1) general 
information inquiries ... and... 2) SPE- 
CIFIC INFORMATION inquiries . . . where 
the reader may specify exactly what he 
wants and why, how and when. (See form 
next column) 18% of IEN’s inquiries are 
currently for SPECIFIC INFORMATION. 


READ FOR ONE REASON ONLY: PRODUCT INFORMATION! 
WHAT BETTER PLACE AND TIMING FOR PRODUCT ADVERTISING? 
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Information 

wanted for this item 

is checked in below 
( latest literature 0 prices 
(] name nearest dealer ((] complete catalog 
(C] construction details () samples 
C application examples [J installation details 
( send salesman [] soon [j when nearby 
SPECIFIC PROBLEM IS 




















NEED IS: [7] CURRENT [7] FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
(1/2 actual size) 











LOW ADVERTISING COST 


Because of its tabloid newspaper makeup 
with all advertisements spotted alongside 
editorials and of its use for buying refer- 
ence where readers are looking for prod- 
ucts NO purely attention getting space is 
required. On that basis IEN’s standard 
units of advertising are its 3% x 4% one- 
ninth pages and its 3% x 9% vertical and 
7 x 4% horizontal two-ninth pages .. . 
each adequate for a factual product and/ 
or product application description. 

Since these standard one-ninth page units 
cost $205 per month, the cost of adver- 
tising to all industries via Industrial Equip- 
ment News is extremely low. 


PROOF OF ADVERTISING VALUE 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS has for 
years been a leader amongst all business 
papers in number of advertisers . . . with 
more than 700 represented in every issue 

. . advertising all types of products sold 
to the manufacturing industries. 


DETAILS? Write for: 1. Media Data File; 


2. The “IEN PLAN”; 3. 20-page booklet, 
“YOUR MARKETS ARE CHANGING NOW.” 
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tional Hazards; Purchasing Week; 
Scientific American. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Automation 

2-1. Market Forecast—1961. 7-page com- 
mentary and analysis of trends in the use 
of automatic equipment and automatic 
controls, with statistics on anticipated 
sales volume, plus three year growth 
comparisons, with data grouped by prod- 
uct. 

-2. Survey Report & Forecast. 16-page 
survey report containing statistics based 
on a survey of more than 18,000 indus- 
trial facts, with data grouped by dollar 
volume and S.1.C., plus information on 
buying influences for automatic controls 
and equipment. 

2-3. The Manufacturing Engineer. 4-page 
commentary on trends in in-line manu- 
facturing methods involving data process- 
ing equipment and other elements of 
engineering methods applied to manufac- 
turing. 

-4. What They're Saying About Manufac- 
turing Engineering. 24-page commentary 
containing statistics on expenditures for 
new plant and equipment, plus verbatim 
comments from newspapers, annual re- 
ports, government sources and industrial 
companies, 

2-5. A Look Into Tomorrow. 8-page com- 
mentary and analysis of technological fac- 
tors, economic trends and employment 
outlook for the future, with information 
on capital requirements needed by U.S. 
industry. 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS 
NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 2-0400 


BOSTON 

Liberty 2-2400 
CHICAGO 

WHitehall 4-4733 
CINCINNATI 

REdwood 1-3295 
DENVER 

FLorida 5-7183 
DETROIT 

WOodward 1-1876 
LOS ANGELES 

HOllywood 7-5067 
PHILADELPHIA 

WAlinut 2-1748 
PITTSBURGH 

ATlantic 1-0848 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Fireside 5-8278 
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2-6. The Role of Computers in Automation. 
12-page discussion of the elements of 
effective data handling, containing an 
outline of various market applications, 
and a complete list of equipment sup- 
pliers. 

2-7. Fluid Power Equipment. 75-page sur- 
vey report covering hydraulic and pneu- 
matic equipment used for manufacturing 
processes and machines, containing infor- 
mation on buying influences, market use 
and potential, types of equipment used, 
and range of fluid power and capacities 
used, with data grouped by S.I.C. and 
plant size. 

2-8. Lubricants & Lubricating Systems in 
Industry. 41-page survey report contain- 
ing data on the use of lubricants and 
lubricating systems in industry, plus in- 
formation on buying influences, with 
data grouped by S.I.C. and plant size. 

2-9. Emergency & Stabilizing Power Equip- 
ment in Industry. Survey report contain- 
ing data on the use of this type of equip- 
ment in industry with data grouped by 
metalworking and nonmetalworking clas- 
sifications, plus information on buying 
influences, types of systems now in use, 
plans to use, etc. 

2-10. Manufacturing Engineering & Ma- 
chine Procurement. 12-page commentary 
and analysis of the manufacturing engi- 
neer’s role in determining product de- 
sign, with emphasis on _ producibility, 
plus charts of organizational structures 
needed to make an effective department. 

2-11. A New Influence. 16-page commen- 
tary on the manufacturing engineering 
function, with a description of functional 
responsibilities and organization for suc- 
cessful operations. 


Corrosion Magazine 

2-12. What Corrosion Engineers Do In 
Chemical Plants. Single page data sheet 
containing a tabulation of the kind of 
work performed by corrosion engineers 
in 16 U.S. chemical plants. 

2-13. Coating Practices. Single-page data 
sheet summarizing the coating practices 
in 127 plants relative to painting pro- 
grams, reasons for painting, specifications 
practice, basis for selection of systems, 
and application methods. 


Factory 
2-14. A New Look At The Problem of 


Sales Contact. Two separate reports, 8 
and 12-pages respectively, with informa- 
tion on hidden buying influences, plus 
data on 99 industrial products, and in- 
volvement of plant men in buying. 

2-15. Sales Development in the Manufac- 
turing Industries. 26-page market and 
media report describing the roles played 
by plant management men in their vari- 
ous functions as members of the plant 
operations team, with statistics on buying 
influence percentage factors for 84 se- 
lected industrial products. 


Graphic Science 


2-16. A Study Of Microfilming In Engi- 
neering Drawing Departments. 3-page 
survey report with statistics on the ex- 
tent of microfilm usage in engineering 
drawing rooms and effect of microfilm 
on drawing department operations. 


Heart of America Purchaser 
2-17. Out-of-State Purchases By Manufac- 


turers In Missouri. 17-page survey re- 
port containing statistics on industrial 
goods and services purchased elsewhere 
than in their own states by Missouri & 
Kansas manufacturers, with data grouped 
by S.I.C. and by state in which pur- 
chases originate. 
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Industrial Electronic Engineering 

& Maintenance 

2-18. Use By Industry of 15 Electronic 
Products. 19-page survey report with 
statistics on percentage of companies us- 
ing, intending to use, or not interested 
in using such electronic equipment as 
controls, indicators, pyrometers, graphic 
recorders, ultrasonic cleaners, strain 
gages, and timers. 

2-19. The Market For Semiconductor De- 
vices Among Users Of Electronic Equip- 
ment. 11-page survey report containing 
data on the percentage of electronic 
users purchasing semiconductors, with 
data grouped by replacement purchases, 
OEM use, specific products, quantity 
purchased, and dollar volume. 

2-20. Test Instruments Utilized By Indus- 
trial Electronic Users. 27-page statistical 
survey report, covering 20 instrument 
types, showing percent of instrument 
ownership, units per facility, and per- 
cent who buy the same units repetitively, 
with information on buying influence 
and industry affiliation. 

Industrial Equipment News 

2-21. Inquiry Checking & Analysis. Market 
and media presentation including tips on 
inquiry checking and an analysis work 
sheet for use in evaluating and classify- 
ing product inquiries. 


Industrial Maintenance & Plant 

Operation 

2-22. Maintenance Market For Electronic 
Equipment. 12-page survey report cover- 
ing the purchase and specification of in- 
plant electronic equipment replacements, 
with data on 41 different product cate- 
gories, plus information on buying in- 
fluences. 

-23. The Maintenance & Plant Operation 
Market. Description and analysis of the 
market for in-plant equipment, tools, 
and supplies used in the maintenance 
and operation of all types of industrial 
plants, including a marketing map and 
other related data on buying influences, 
products purchased, etc. 


Industrial Research 

2-24. Command Decisions By Technical 
Management Men. Research report con- 
taining information and data on _tech- 
nical management men’s decision-mak- 
ing role on new products, systems, facil- 
ities, and recruitment, plus information 
on their own job responsibilities. 

-25. Directory of Research & Engineering 
Management. Roster of names, titles, and 
company affiliations of U.S. research 
and engineering personnel in all branches 
of industry. 


ISA Journal 

2-26. The Instrument Market. 12-page 
commentary and analysis of instruments 
and trends in instrumentation between 
now and 1970, with statistics on pro- 
jected expenditures by U.S. industry. 


Midwest Manufacturing 

2-27. Put Yourself In The Center Of 
Things. 12-page commentary and anal- 
ysis of midwestern manufacturing facil- 
ities with 20 or more employes, located 
in a six-state area, with census data in- 
volving the manufacture of products in 
S.LC. groups 33, 34, 35, and 36. 

Occupational Hazards Magazine 

2-28. How 434 Plants Buy Safety Equip- 
ment. 8-page survey report containing 
data on percentage of users, average 
amounts spent, and total market for 
safety equipment such as: dust respira- 
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Check this i Check this 
SALES power coverage against 
against your : YOUR 
sales goals! | market! 


The N. I. A. A. Survey of Industrial Buying Prac- SiC NO. INDUSTRY NO. OF COPIES* 
tices shows directories are Number 1 in establish- Mach., except elec 
ing the original contact between buyer and seller. eee .. 4,056 
Directory advertising gives your prospect infor- Trans. Equipment 

sees alone dent on oh itical ti Instruments 
mation about your product at the critical time — Primary Metals 
when he is ready to buy. Your advertisement Fabricated Metals 


makes it easy for him to buy from you. 





Furniture 
Give your salesmen the benefit of these “original Petroleum & Coal 


contacts” as produced by good industrial direc- veg ee 
tories. Only Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory . 

is all industrial—lists only industrial products, 

goes only to industrial buyers, and produces in- 

quiries only for industrial marketers. 


*December, 1960 BPA Statement 


Additional coverage includes the larger utilities, mines, rail- 
roads, industrial distributors, and government, including the 
military. 


OF Me hd ee ee ed i 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


New York 205 East 42nd St., New York 17 MUrray Hill 9-3250 Cincinnati 84 Burdsall, S rt Mitchell, Ky EDison 1-2102 
Chicago 73/7 igan Ave WHitehall 4-6612 New Jersey Box 389, Normandy Beact ORange 4-6001 
Cleveland 3 dj Ave EXpress 1-8000 Connecticut (Eastern) Box 15 se —  S$Outh 7-1221 
Catifornia— je Blvd y Hills Connecticut (Western)—Westchester 

Detroit 137] | Avenue BRoadway 2-4100 144 Old Road, Westport Clearwater 9-6890 
Philadelphia 510 Gain Rd., Drexel Hill CLearbrook 9-2595 Wisconsin 5301 North Hollywood Ave 
Philadelphia 537 Glen Drive, Wynnewood Midway 9-2619 M 


Milwaukee WOodruff 2-1623 
Massachusetts—Kingsbury Road, Norfolk FRanklin 2780 Southern States Box 64 i 
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tors; supplied air respirators; safety eye- 
wear; protective clothing; and, safety 
signs. 

Plant Engineering 

2-29. Design Responsibility. 28-page sur- 
vey report indicating the extent of the 
plant engineering department's responsi- 
bility for design of plant facilities and 
special production equipment, with data 
grouped by plant size, type of facility, 
etc., plus information on titles of in- 
dividuals involved and shared responsi- 
bilities with other departments. 

SERIES OF REPORTS: for the items indicated 
by title, the following survey reports 
contain information on purchasing re- 
sponsibility, specifying saneiaitiine. 
sources of purchase, etc. 

2-30. Hand Tools. 

2-31. Steam Control Equipment. 

2-32. Plastic Piping & Plastic Valves. 

2-33. Water Treatment Equipment. 

BRAND PREFERENCE STUDIES: for the items 
indicated by title, the following reports 
contain information on preferences for 
brands of equipment. 

2-34. Heating, Ventilating, Air Condition- 
ing. 

2-35. Vibration Control Pads. 

Purchasing Week 

SERIES OF REPORTS: for the products in- 
dicated by title, the following survey re- 
ports contain information on the major 
functional groups—management,  pur- 
chasing, engineering, research, etc.—par- 
ticipating in the actual purchase, with 
a rating of each function's degree of in- 
fluence. 

-36. Bearings. 


2-37. Power Transmission Equipment. 

2-38. Pipe, Valves, Fittings. 

2-39. Fractional Horsepower Motors. 

2-40. Electric Motors, 1 H.P. & Up. 

2-41. Electric Wire, Cable & Conduit. 

2-42. Electrical Controls. 

2-43. Electronic Components. 

. Fasteners. 

. Pumps. 

. Hand Tools. 

. Portable Power Tools. 

. Grinding Wheels. 

. Cutting Tools. 

. Industrial Power Trucks. 

. Hoists & Slings. 

. Lamps. 

3. Shipping Containers. 

. Packaging Materials & Packages. 

. Safety Products. 

. Metals. 

. Plastics. 

. Chemicals. 

. Fabricated Parts & Assemblies. 

. Office Furniture. 

. Business Machines. 

SERIES OF REPORTS: for the items indicated 
by title the following reports contain 
verbatim comments of purchasing ex- 
ecutives, indicating the information they 
need to do a better job of buying. 

2-62. Corrugated Shipping Containers. 

2-63. Copying Machines. 

2-64. Cutting Tools. 

2-65. Electric Motors. 

2-66. Electric Wire & Cable. 

2-67. Fork Lift Trucks. 

2-68. Grinding Wheels. 


ed Nm NN by Nw N 
* alle gee “ge 








catalog. 


ing opportunities. 


and contact our nearest office. 


Sweet's helps you market 





Plant Engineers you want to reach 
with advertising reach for catalogs 
when they want to buy 


...and your advertising works best for 
you only when its interested readers 
have instant, convenient access to your 


Via Sweet’s PLANT ENGINEERING 
CATALOG FILE, your catalog will be in- 
stantly accessible, at all times, in Plant 
Engineering’s 35,000 most important 
offices. The results will be more value 
from your advertising, and more sell- 


For more information on Sweet’s 
PLANT ENGINEERING CATALOG FILE— 
Plant Engineering’s most reached-for- 
and-used source of product information 
—see the Sweet’s listing on this page, 


— the way industry wants to buy 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE — A DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Sweet's currently maintains the catalogs of over 1,800 manufacturers—in classified, indexed 
and bound Catalog Files—in a total of 135,000 buying offices throughout 6 basic markets. 
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2-69. Industrial Lubricants. 

2-70. Metals. 

2-71. Transportation Carriers. 

2-72. Valves. 

CANADA 

Canadian Industrial Equipment News 

DATA SHEETS: for the subjects indicated 
by title the following single-page data 
sheets contain statistics on the Canadian 
market. 

2-73. Size of Canadian Manufacturing Es- 
tablishments, with Employes & Value Of 
Factory Shipments. 

2-74. Expected Capital Expenditures— 
Manufacturing & Nonmanufacturing Es- 
tablishments. 

2-75. Expected Capital Expenditures By 
Provinces. 

Canadian Industrial Photography 

2-76. The Industrial Photographic Market 
In Canada. 4-page commentary on trends 
and developments in market growth with 
information on current industrial uses 
of photography, equipment and services 
used, and typical clients of industrial 
photographers in Canada. 

Canadian Machinery & Metalworking 

2-77. Report on Canada’s Metalworking 
Market. Statistical report containing data 
on production by Canada’s metalwork- 
ing industries, cost of materials used, 
imports of machine tools, number of 
metalworking plants, size of establish- 
ments, etc. 


Engineering & Industrial Catalogue 


2-78. The Industrial Market In Canada. 
4-page market and media report with 
information on machinery and equip- 
ment sales by economic and metropolitan 
area. 

Equipment Industriel 

2-79. Canada's French-Speaking Industrial 
Market. 6-page market and media report 
containing statistics on Canada’s French- 
speaking industrial market, with per- 
centage breakdowns of specified Canadian 
manufactured products produced in 
Quebec, and an analysis of market 
growth. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Assn. of Engineers, 8 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, IIl. 

Am. Council of Independent Laboratories, 
4302 East-West Highway, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Am. Industrial Bankers Assn., Lincoln 
Bank Tower, Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 

Am. Industrial Development Council, Red 
Mill Road, Newark, Delaware. 

Am. Standards Assn., 70 E. 45th St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Industrial Research Institute, 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Machinery & Allied Products Inst., 1200 
Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Metal Findings Mfrs. Assn., 301 Friend- 
ship Road, Providence 3, R.I. 

Natl. Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, 1061 
M & M Bidg., Houston 2, Tex. 

Natl. Assn. of Purchasing Agents, 11 Park 
Place, New York 7, N.Y. 

Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Natl. Metal Trades Assn., 549 W. Ran- 
dolph, Chicago 6, III. 

Natl. Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

Natl. Security Industrial Assn., 1511 “K’”’ 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Natl. Society of Professional Engineers, 
2029 "“K” St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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ADHESIVES AGE 





A SINGLE HORIZONTAL 
SOLUTION TO HUNDREDS 
OF VERTICAL PROBLEMS 


You have a product that sells across the board — to 
manufacturers in all kinds of industry, like, for example, 
boats and books, shoes and shops, furniture and flooring, 
jewelry and gewgaws, labels and lumber. You have a problem 


— what trade papers to use to reach all your potential customers? 


When it comes to adhesives (which sell to all these industries 
and scores of others), you have a single horizontal solution 


to all your vertical problems: ADHESIVES AGE. 


ADHESIVES AGE is read by men whose decisions influence the 

use of adhesives . . . and the men who buy adhesives — whether 
for linoleum or luggage, tanks or toys, boats or baby buggies 

—— in thousands of companies in all industries across the U.S. 

And they form a great and growing market for adhesives and 
adhesive products, machinery and equipment — a market that you 
can reach as a single market, for the first time in ADHESIVES 

AGE ... the magazine of the industry! 


Ask an ADHESIVES AGE representative for the complete facts 


adhesfves and the Tiros satellite 


about the market and the magazine. 


ADHESIVES AGE 


SARA ERRNO PLANS HGSN SS 8 a A SSR AERO ME NE PEPER TEE ES ASSN A) 
PALMERTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 101 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Manufacturing Industry Buying Patterns 


BUY 
HOW INDUSTRY BUYS PLANT EQUIPMENT 


j : personnel with these functions ——> 
‘ 7 a porticipate in the percentages indi- 
i | 4 cated at these steps in the develop- 


Motive 1. Who is most likely to initiate project leading to new 
equipment purchase for: 











D. Production of new product . 





Kind of 2. Who surveys alternatives ond determines kind (not 
Equipment make) of equipment to be used? 
3. Who specifies os to size, copacity, etc. of the equipment? 








Make or 4. Who surveys available mokes or suppliers of the speci- 
Supplier fied kind of equipment ond chooses suppliers from 





All the advantages of intensive regional 5. Who , nt fered by sop ote ts, G4" 
penetration with the convenience of deal accord with coon ‘ . 
ing with one publication. Buy 6 or more 6. Who decides which supplier gets the order? 23.7 | 38.7 235 | 86 


of fhe 20 Associated Purchasing Publi “EXAMPLE: in industry generolly, when it comes to spe- >. oy mone or Supplier Limied vo 


i ityi ond of plant equipment, design ond 
cations by sending a contract to our fying wrt roe Aa i te suai ae ce ONE MAKE 11.4% TWO MAKES 11.8% UNLIMITED 76.8% 
development engin %e 


Cleveland Headquarters, and we do the thon an occasional role $Give t» company groferenees ‘x pulley to setting @p the aqusllnctions nd chapenteretin seagheed 
rest: 1. relay contract instructions; 2. 
duplicate plates: 3. issue one monthly 
unified. itemized invoice to you. Saves 
you time, trouble. and money in costly INDUSTRY BUYS COMPONENT PARTS 
production and red-tape. Write for de 
tails today. In manutocturing industries 
porticipote in the percentages indi- 
cated at these steps in the develop- 
ment of o purchase’ J 









































Motive 1. Who is most likely to originate project leading to pur- 
chase of a component port: 


A. To take advontoge of o price differential? . . 
B. As o result of change in design of on established 09 








C. As @ result of a change in production process? . . . / - § 6 Q 0.5 1.0 
D. For production of a new product? 0 |23.6 t . d 7 43 1.3 
of 2.Who surveys alternatives ond determines kind (not 79 : ’ 09 08 

PR men make) of component parts to be used? , ’ 
Part 3. Who specifies design and chorocteristics of the ports? 12 Nd . . 1.3 16 
Make or 4. Who surveys available mokes or suppliers of the speci- 














18.0 | 36.1 } \ 0.6 09 





Tulsa 1, Oklchome 
The Midwest Purchasing a. 29.1 |56.0 j 02 08 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 6. Who decides which supplier gets the order? . . 7 1147 |298 | 5 q J 1.0 12 
England Purchaser “EXAMPLE: In industry generally, projects leading x 
Boston 10, Massachusetts phe 4 gh RE PR Supplier Limitedt te: 
New York Purchasing Review i ONE MAKE 13.2% TWO MAKES 11.9% UNLIMITED 74.9% 
New York 15, New York ment engineers in 25°/, of ‘ tDve te company preferences or policy in setting wp the specifications end cherecteristics required 






































INDUSTRY BUYS MATERIALS 


In manufacturing industries 

personne! with these functions ——> 
porticipote in the percentages indi- 
coted ot these steps in the develop- 
ment of a purchase” J 


Motive |. Who is most likely to initiate projects leading to pur 
chase of materia! 
A. To take advantage of price differential? 
8. - _— in characteristics of an established prod- 











i simeaaiihe in production process? 
Reading Habits of Industrial Buyers D. For production of o new product? 

A 16 page report. results of more than ate ype im epee’ a ee 2 | 20 9 | sia | 
400 personal interviews. Which maga 
zines are read. national and local, how 
much, and why. Figures, percentages Make or 4. Who surveys ovailable mokes or suppliers of the speci- 


analyses. On request from A.P.P. Write | Supplier fied kind of material nd chooses suppliers from whom 4 2 114.7 | 25.8 | 
to invite bids? 














3. Who sets up specifications and standords to be met by 51.3 
? . 








now! 

5. Who evaluates the materials offered by 7 for 3 19 43.4 

their accord with specifications? . . ; en ‘ . 

lial; ASSOCIATED ADD 6. Who decides which supplier gets the order? . . . 84 |29.8 }132 | 204 
i U ie Wy A S IN G “EXAMPLE: In industry generally, when it comes to select- 
ne ing kind (not moke) of materi! to be used, reseorch per- 

PUBLICATIONS = sonnel in 37.6°/, of the plants ploy more thon an occo- ONE MAKE 11.0% TWO MAKES 11.3% UNLIMITED 77.7% 

swonel sole TOve to company preferences or policy in vetting up the specifications and characteristics required: 






































Choice of Make or Supplier Limitedt to 


Huron Road, Cleveland 15 Boldiace numerals indicate top three Source: Scientific American 
percentages in each purchase category. 
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You won't reach the OEM market 
but you will sell the HIGH PROFIT 
$15,000,000 ,000 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
and PLANT OPERATIONS MARKET 


FACT: 72,000 BUYERS 
FACT: 45,000 PLANTS 


FACT: 15,000 READER 
INQUIRIES A MONTH 


Total 
Plants IM &PO 
Covered Circulation 





Ordnance & Accessories .... 
Food & Kindred Products .. 
Tobacco Manufacturers .... 
Textile Mill Products 
Apparel Manufacturers .... 
Lumber & Wood Products 

(except furniture) 
Furniture & Fixtures 
Paper & Allied Industries . 
Printing, Publishing 

& Allied Industries 
Chemicals & Allied Products 
— of Petroleum & 


Rubber Products 

Leather & Leather Products 

Stone, Clay & Glass Products 

Primary Metal Products .... 

Fabricated Metal Products . 

Machinery (except electrical) 

Electrical Machinery, 
Equipment & Supplies ... 

Transportation Equipment .. 

Instrument Manufacturers .. 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 

Mining, Crude Petroleum & 
Natural Gas Extraction .. 

Construction 

Service Industries 

Utilities 

Distribution 

Educational Services 

Government 











Maintenance Engineers, important ex- 
perts who keep industry running are re- 
sponsible for proper plant functioning 
(safety, plant protection, lighting, heat- 
ing, air conditioning, power transmission 
supply, etc.) These men have the au- 
thority to specify and buy your products. 
They read IMPO. Reason? IMPO keeps 
them informed of modern methods used 
to solve their complex problems. 


More than 72,000 Maintenance Engi- 
neers and related buying executives are 
sold by IMPO. This is your prime buy- 
ing market because: 
EVERY RECIPIENT MUST BE A MEM- 
BER OF THE PLANT SERVICE GROUP: 
HAVE SPECIFYING OR BUYING AU- 


THORITY: BE EMPLOYED BY A TOP 
RATED FIRM. 


Your cost to reach this prime market? Less 
than Yc per reader. Get the full facts today 
—Write, call or wire for our complete mar- 
ket data kit. 


Tale lUl-ha are t| 


Maintenance 


Fo Valo Mu ol F- Wak « 


Operation 


plant operating products, methods and equipment 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA (1), PENNSYLVANIA 
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‘Do You 
Sell To 
ENGINEERS 
a [YE 
Industry? 


Ask yourself the following ques- 
tions about your product: 


1. Is it used or maintained by 
engineers? 


Does it apply, convert, trans- 
mit, transform, control or gen- 
erate energy in any or all its 
forms? 


. If it failed, would it stop the 
flow of energy to the produc- 
tions line? 


. Does it provide a service that 
improves general plant effi- 
ciency? 


. Is it part of a system supply- 
ing any of the following — 
heat, light, steam, electricity, 
water compressed air, re- 
frigeration, air conditioning, 
ventilation, mechanical power 
or sanitation? 


Is it a mechanical, electrical 
or pneumatic controlling de- 
vice? 


. Ils it a maintenance tool, 
lubricant or a lubricating de- 
vice? 


These questions define the in- 
terests of the energy-systems en- 
gineer—the POWER reader—in 
any product. If you can answer 
any of these questions with a 
“YES,” the POWER reader has a 
voice in the selection of your 
product. If three or more of these 
questions fit your product's ap- 
peal, the POWER reader is a 
PRIMARY TARGET for your sales 
message. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 








PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures are for 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1960. 


IMPORTANT: All publications alphabetically listed in the following subgroups: 
2) Plant Operations; 3) Production; 4) Purchasing; 5) Research 


mentation & Automation; 


1) Instru 


& Development. 
CANADIAN publications are listed immediately following U. S. publications 
in each group and/or subgroup. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


— Complete circulation list available. 
— Partial circulation list available. 
— List available only to advertisers. 
— List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter. 





INSTRUMENTATION & AUTOMATION 





Automatic Control, 430 Park Ave., New York 
22. Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Est. 1954. Editor: Paul G. Jacobs. Trim size, 
8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33 
and 2% Published Ist. Forms close 5th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 35.466; non- qualified, 
2,838. Electrical machinery, equip., supplies, 
10,270; machinery, 5,172; chemicals & allied 
prods., 3,404; govt., govt. research, 2,765; 
transportation equip., 2,651; others, 12,332. 


ates— 
Times 1Page 2 Page 
l $680.00 $475.00 = a4 $240.00 
450.00 230.00 
420.00 338 60 225.00 


6 665.00 
12 600.00 

Color, 4A, $100; matched, $150; bleed. $60 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Wy Page '\/, Page 





Computers and Automation, 815 Washington 
St., Newtonville 60, Mass. Published by 
Berkeley Enterprises, Inc. Est. 1951. Editor: 
e C. Berkeley. Subscription, $15. Trim size, 
77/xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3, 
and 2!/%. Published 3rd. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,472; controlled, 
42; other, 353. — 
Times 1Page %2%,P 
l $330.00 $260 0 
6 313.50 247.00 133.00 
12 297.00 234.00 126.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; others, $110; bleed, $20. 
Directory and Buyers Guide. published an- 
nually in July. 


® D 


Control Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Published by McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1954. Editor: B. K. Ledgerwood. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8!4xll!4. Type 
page. 7x10; 3 cols., 2;;. Published 25th prec 
“orms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 31.519; unpaid, 2,775. In- 
strumentation, computer & control equip. 
mfrs., 5,617; raw material processing indus- 
tries, 4,825; service industries machinery & 
equip. mfrs., 4,543; aircraft, guided missile & 
ordnance mfrs., 3,902; other mfg., 3,085; non- 


Il, Page 


If, Page 
$140.00 





Yo Pade 2 Page 
$421.00 
389.00 


357.00 


482.00 

605.00 442.00 
Color, 4A, $125; bleed, $75. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see page 57. 





Instruments & Apparatus News 
(See Chapter 10) 
For additional data see page 70. 
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Instruments & Control Systems. 845 Ridge 
Ave., Pittsburgh 12. Published by Instru- 
ments Publishing Co. Est. 1928. Editor: M. H. 
Aronson. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8!/4x11!/,. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 314 and 2% 
Published 15th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, BPA, qualified, 36,207; non- 
ualified, 3,776. Raw material processing in- 
ustries, inc. chemical, petroleum, food, tex- 
tiles, etc., 10,020; instrumentation, computer 
& control equip. mfrs., 6,129; mfrs. of ma- 
chinery, equip. for mfg. & service industries, 
4,060; aircraft, guided missile & ordnance 
mfrs., 3,369; govt., military, 2,749; snampeoring 
& construction firms, 2,354; other, 9,472 
Bulk Rates—l page, $680; 2 pages, $670 
4 pages, $650; 6 pages, $640; 12 pages, $590 
Color, 4A, $125; other, $200; bleed, $75. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
Buyers’ Guide published as_ separately 
bound Part II of October issue 
For additional data see page 167. 


ISA Journal, 530 William Penn Pl., Pittsburgh 
19. Published by Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica. Est. 1954. Editor: Charles W. Covey. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2!/ and 3,5. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 19,102; non-qualified 
3.029. Raw material processing industries 
7,531; instrumentation, computer & control 
equip. mfrs., 4,224; research & development 
firms, 1,315; instrument & control apparatus 
sales & service cos., 1,291; aircraft, quided 
missile & ordnance mfrs., 1,287; other, 4,559 
Rates— 
Times 





ly, Page 
$144.00 


> Pace 

$216.00 

272.00 204.00 144.00 

2 256.00 192.00 136.00 

Color, 4A, $30; matched, $125; bleed, $40 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


2/, Pade 
$288.00 


1 Page 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Controls & Instrumentation. 481 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by 
= lean-Hunter Pub. Co. Ltd. Est. 1961. Edi- 
Harold Price. Su abacription $2. Trim size, 
x1, Ty ype page x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
33 g and 214. Publ og. Nav 1961, first issue. 
Forms olase Nov Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates—1 page, $360; 24 page, $306; 1/2 page 
$200; 1/2 page, $168 
Color, 4A red, blue, $80; other 4A $90; bleed 


15%, 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 








PLANT OPERATIONS 


Best's Safety-Maintenance Directory, 75 Ful- 
ton St., New York 38. Published by Alfred M 
Best Co., Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: Harry Armand 
Subscrivtion, $7.50. Trim size, 8xlll%. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3!/,. Published biennially 
Dec. prec. year. Next issue 9th annual, 1962- 





63. Forms close Oct. 1, 1961. Agency discounts 


15-0 
Circulation, sworn, 1960-61 
11,785: other, 310. Rates— 
Insertions 1 Page I, Page 
$865.00 $515.00 
735.00 435.00 
8 64 45.00 385.00 
Color, 4A, pub.'s choice, $215; bleed, 10%. 


Better Building Maintenance, 407 E. Michigan 
St., Milwaukee 1. Published by Trade Press 
Pub. Co. Est. 1954. Editor: J. Pomrening. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 myerst 2g and 33. Published 
25th prec. Forms close Sth. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 52,096; non-qucuitied, 
1,903. Industrial plants, 16,538; institutions 
14,055; commercial bldgs ; schools, 
boards of education, etc., 9,308; distributors’ 
salesmen, 1,966. Rates— 


edition, paid 


\, Page 
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NEW VALUE ANALYSIS 


OF INDUSTRY’S TOP MARKET PLACE 


THOMAS REGISTER 


OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


The market place for industry “sits in” at 
buying time with the planning boards of major 
companies in every field. 


@ In the “Over $10 million Capital Class” more than 
8,000 copies of T. R. are in daily use. 

@ Of the 100 largest corporations, 95% use T. R. for 
buying. 

@ 84% of industrial firms listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange use T. R. every day. 


Every day, America’s major manufacturers gather in the T. R. marketplace 
— seeking information to help them buy. T. R. advertisers meet them there 
... making their sales presentations at the vital moment of buying action. 


American Industry 

refers to Thomas Register 
over 70,000 times a day 
because: 


e T. R. presents the only complete, single 
source of purchasing information .. . lists 
over 75,000 product classifications; all prod- 
ucts of known manufacturers in the United 
States. (To insure completeness, no charge 
is made for product listings by a manufac- 
turer .. . regardless of whether he adver- 
tises in T.R.) 


¢ Over 48,000 advertisements, placed by 
over 13,000 companies, guide prospective 
purchasers to classified sources of supply. 


e Over 10,000 pages of product descriptions 
. T. R. help classify the products for the 
uyer. 


e Accuracy of T. R. listings speed inquiry- 
response. T. R. editors continually check 
listings with manufacturers — over a million 
lines of type are set each year to maintain 
complete accuracy. 


e T. R. represents the combined efforts of 
more than 70 specially trained field men 
covering the country . . . it contains 6,000 
more pages of product information than any 
ordinary “industrial purchasing directory.” 


e An office staff of editors as well as 189 
compliers and typographers collate and in- 
terpret the hundreds of thousands of facts 
each year. All are specialists-many with 
years of experience in developing T. R. 


e Many advertisers find the cost per in- 
quiry is lower than inquiries from any other 
single source. 


e Every day, over $132 million worth of 
original non-routine purchases are made by 
industry .. . to locate sources of supply for 
this vast demand .. . subscribers refer to 
Thomas Register over 70,000 times a day. 


¢ Thomas Register advertising rates are 
58% lower than all other leading “buying 
directories”’. 


e American industry endorses T. R. by 
over-subscribing annual editions — assuring 
its use by over 80% of total American in- 
dustrial purchasing power. 


THOMAS REGISTER 
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ROLE RRR ER RN 
Why advertising 
on product 
application and use 
works best in 


Mill « Factory 


Only one magazine serving the “all- 
industry market” offers your adver- 
tising the powerful advantage of a 
compatible editorial climate that 
preconditions the readers for your 
application and use advertising 
approach. 

This definition of MILL & FACTORY 
readers, and its specialized editorial 
service to them shows you why: 


EDITORIAL 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on—equipment and 
facilities on a how-to-apply- 
and-use basis. 


READERS 


A concentrated group of indi- 
viduals who direct the opera- 
tions of a plant. Those directly 
in charge of manufacturing 
and maintenance... with 
engineering and managerial 
responsibility over equipment, 
materials, methods and systems 
used throughout the plant. 


EMPHASIS 


Applications engineering type 
editorial reporting on applying 
and using equipment, mater- 
ials, methods and engineered 
systems in operation and main- 
tenance of a manufacturing 
plant. More engineered systems 
editorial incorporating related 
equipment and products as 
opposed to straight product 
reporting. 
Mitt & Factory is the publication where 


equipment ap — and maintenance 
: vertising wor 


Mills s Factory 


the manufacturing/maintenance en- 
poche, Be function in the all- a 9 
a Conover-Mast publication 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Branch Offices: Chicago + Pittsburgh + Cleveland 
Detroit - Los Angeles + San Francisco 


| 
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Times 1]Page % Page ‘1/2 Page 
i $675.00 $500 60 70.00 


12 & 7, 60 480, iy 315. 60 30:00 
Color, 4A red, $125; others, $200; bleed, 10%. 





Electrical Maintenance & Engineering, Box 94, 
Crystal Lake, Ill. Published by Electrical 
Maintenance & Engi eering Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1961. Son ay ny Tichenor. Trim size, 
a xlly. Type e, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Pub- 
lish ed Ist. why close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-B-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 18,267: other, 
a oP 2h P YP 
imes age page 

1 $525.00 $350.00 do7%0 

6 00 330.00 

12 475.00 316.67 
Color and bleed on request. 


i 
43 dey by 


87 20 188. 83 





® AB 


actory. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pub- 
load by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 

1891. Editor: Lester R. Bittel. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
23s. Published Ist week. Forms close Sth prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 71,638; unpaid, 3,108. 
Mirs.: machinery, 8, _ electric machinery, 
equip. & supp ies; 7,741; fabricated metal 
prods., 6,248; lL oe equs 5,813; 
other mfg., 37,296; non-mfg., 6,45 Rcheo— 


Bulk 
Pages sites e %Page 2 Page ‘F 
1 2200 $748.00 © $561.00 $374.00 
+064 00 732.00 268 00 0. 00 
2 1016.00 708.00 542.00 366.00 
Color, 4A, $110; bleed, $90. 
Uses AIA’ sales presentation outline. 





Industrial Electronic pasincering & Mainte- 
nance, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Industrial Electronic Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1960. Editor: Albert J. Forman. Sub 
scription, $5. Trim size, 81/4xlll4. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 5th. Forms close 
ow i Agency discounts, 15-2. Maili ing 
ist-A- 

Circulation, paid, 16,155; unpaid, 5,664. 
Maintenance, installation & operation of in- 
dustrial electronic equip. & communications, 
12,193; electronics, radio & TV mifrs., 1,744; 
govt., 1,384; other, 901. Rates— 
Times 1Page % Page Page 

$475.00 82. $0 290.00 

6 450.00 360.00 275.00 

12 425.00 345.00 265.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $65. 


Page 
194.00 
185.00 
176.00 





Industrial Maintenance and Plant Operation, 
Cuthbert at 36th St., Philadelphia 1. Pub- 
lished by Ames Publishing o. Est. 1940. 
Editor: L. M. Wasserbly. a size, 11x157/. 
Type page, 93x15; 3 cols., 314. Published 
lst. Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 72.147; non-qualified, 
3,103. Metalworking, 21,733; chemical, 6,551; 
elec. equip., 6,010; foods, 5,183: paper, 3,828; 
utilities, 3,623; other, 25,837. Rates» (7x10 ad 


Times 1 2% P. Yp P 
imes age age age 

1 75. o 70.00 40.00 

6 835.0 630.00 420.00 

12 805. 00 610.00 410.00 
Color, 4A, $110; bleed, $90. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 65. 
EPA 

Industrial Photography. 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. ne, by Photography in Busi- 
ness, Inc. Est. 1952. Editor: Vitehen Badler. 
— — cost, . Trim size, 814xlll,. 
poge, 7x10, 3 cols., 2%. Published 
momaae orms close 15th of preceding month. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 30,549; non- -qualified, 
3,193. Customers of distributors, mfrs., proc- 
essors, selling agents dealing in industrial 
phetographic equip., service & supplies, 

ates— 
Times sis e % pore Y, poze 

1 15.00 $605.0 5.00 

6 es .00 545. 00 398.0 
ot 5 + 4 be 475. O05; =. 00 A, 5.00 

olor, re ; tt 4 
bey ge. ue other 790, 

olan! 
GPA 


Industrial Water and Wastes. 185 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1. Published by Scranton Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1955. Editor: Prof. C. Fred 
Gurnham. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8l4x 


305.00 








1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/4. Published 
bi-monthly, Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 4,489; non-qualified, 
667. Mirs., 2,771; pollution abatement person- 
nel in govt., 704; consulting engineers, 556; 
other, 295. Rates— 


is ia pa "gists ‘heats ‘tise pore 


8 370.00 

12 352.00 270. 00 $0. 00 168. oe 
Color, 4A red-orange, $100; others, $120. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


VAC} 


Midwest Manuiacturing, = E. a! Pak ose 
Chicago 4. Published a H Publishin 
Co. Est. 1952, Editor: bE. Goodw: 
Subscri ion, $3. Trim —_, bis ly. ivin 

ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 244 and 3l/. Pub- 
ished 10th, except July-Aug. Forms close 
a. we “Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list 

onan, 11,992; other, 509. 

3,736; engineering, 


Mgt 84; production, 
Ss, 2 purchasing, 1,112. Rates— 


cred Pes 2. Page Wy Page 1/3 Page 
1 $220 gz0,t0 be 65.00 
6 0.00 285; 0 175.00 
11 230.00 195.00 150.00 iis: ‘ 
Color, 4A, $50; others, $65; bleed, $40 


G&D 


Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Published by Conover-Mast Pubs., Inc. Est. 
Ha oe Carl C. Pa ae gize. 

xlll, page, 7x cols., 21/4. Pub- 
lished Ist. Type P close 5th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 60,106; non-qualified, 

3. Mf machinery, 10,404; fabricated 
6,449; elec. machinery, e equip. & 
transportation, equip., 4,538; 





qualified, 





metal oane., 
supplies, 4,865; 
oe metal industries, 4,531; other mfg., 
s 091 oy mig., wpe .764. Raia th P 
imes age a ‘a 

1” $1,068.00 “iat fs 4.00 $556 bo 

6 1.0 Sar 00 

864.00 


12 960. 0 501.00 ore ry 
Color, 4A, $110; others, $160; bleed, $80. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see column at left. 


Moder Sanitation and Building Maintenance, 
855 Ave. of the Americas, New York 1. Pub- 
lished by Powell Magazines, Inc. Est. 1948. 
Editor: Malcolm pers. Jr. ae tion, $3. 
Trim , ap exit Type 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 3% and d diy. ub: ished 25th. Forms 
close abt prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 17.953; non-qualified, 
2,747. Industrial plants, 8,749; institutions, 
4,686; govt., 1,893; commercial pldgs., 1,252; 
me o7 phate P Vy P hy P 
imes age age age age 
$420.00 ‘$33 0.00 $260.00 $17. 09 
6 oy 00 395 0 0.00 
410, 00 140. ‘OO 


12 330.00 373,00 
Color, 4A, $75; matched, $110; bleed, $50. 








National Safety News. 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. Published by National Safety 
Council. Est. 1919. Editor: J. Saul. Subscrip- 
tion, $6.50. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2\/. Published Ist. Forms close 
Ist_ prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 35.769: unpaid, 2,829. 
Educ. services, assns., govt., 5,744; trans- 
portation carriers & elec. gas utilities, 4,751; 
pamary metal industries, fab. metal prods., 

702; chemicals & allied ‘prods. , mator freight 
& warehousing, 3,496; mining, tro- 
leum & gas aS Fat production, refining, 
3,110; pO oy 14 aes p a . 

age age 

1 $475.00 6.66 $280.00 

6 430.00 316.66 237.50 

12 400.00 286.66 215.00 
Color, 4A, $80; others, $160; bleed, $40 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 69. 


Noise Control, 335 E. 45th St., New York 17. 
Published by American Institute of Physics. 
Est. 1955. Editor: Herbert Erf. Subscription, $8. 
Trim size, 83x113. Type page. 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 3% and 21. fentehe bi-monthly, Jan. 
10th. Forms close 20th. 2nd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list- re 

Circulation, ~~, paid, 3,344; controlled, 
- o. 123. Rates— 


a $7595 4 ino % 130 bo 4 ae 
107.5 
95°00 


1 170. 4 123. 3 
Color, $60; bleed, $25. 


trans. 


imes 1 Page 


3 P 
$1733 3 
158.33 











Here's how... 
YOU CAN REACH AND 
SELL THE SAFETY MAN 


in the industrial market 


CONCENTRATE YOUR ADVERTISING 
IN NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


Men whose first concern is industrial safety 
rely for information upon the most author- 
itative magazine in the field, the official 
publication of the National Safety Council 
... National Safety News. These men are 
responsible for putting a safety OK on 
purchases of all types of equipment and 
supplies. If your product has a “safety 
factor” safety men want to know about 
it. There is no better place to tell your 
safety story than in the pages of National 
Safety News. 


35,521 SAFETY MEN 
READ NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 
SAFETY NEWS HAZARDS MAINTENANCE 
(1) ABC Statement 12-31-60 (2) SRDS 4-24-61 


NSNews reaches over 12,000 more pro- 
spective safety equipment buyers than the 
next largest magazine in the field... in 
fact, almost as much circulation as the 
next two publications combined. Yet 
your ad costs up to 41% less in NSNews, 
depending upon size and frequency used. 
And cost per thousand is up to 54% lower. 


NEWS SUBSCRIBERS ARE YOUR 
MOST IMPORTANT PROSPECTS 

| Function of NSN Subscribers 
Safety Directors 37 
Presidents, Managers, Superintendents, etc... 
Plant Engineers 8 
Insurance Engineers and Inspectors 
Other Personnel engaged in safety 
Government, Schools and Associations....... 

AIA Data Form 11-60 


Companies sélect only key men with impor- 
tant safety responsibilities to receive paid 
subscriptions to NSNews. These men 
specify and buy safety products and equip- 
ment. They are the people your salesmen 
want to see and sell. 


NATIONAL 





YOU REACH 25,221 PLANTS 
THROUGH NSNEWS 


ee 


. NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 
SAFETY NEWS HAZARDS MAINTENANCE 
(1) AiA Data Form 11 -60 

(2) Excerpt from OH advertisement, SRDS 2-24-61 

The NEWS circulation reaches 9,000 
more plants than the next magazine in 
the field. Virtually every plant .with an 
organized safety program gets the 
NEWS every month. NEWS plant cov- 
erage is horizontal coverage; through it 
you can reach all major industrial 
groups, steel, petroleum, mining, util- 
ities, food, construction. 


TOP U.S. CORPORATIONS 
SUBSCRIBE TO NSNEWS 


TRANSPORTATION UTILITY INDUSTRY 


86% of the top 500 U.S. corporations; 
94% of the top 50 US. utilities; 98% 
of the top 50 U.S. transportation com- 
panies—all subscribe to one or more 
copies of NATIONAL SAFETY 
NEWS. The NEWS provides you with 
intensive penetration of these large, 
most important organizations. For 
example, six of the top 500 U.S. corpo- 
rations receive 789 copies in 572 plants: 
American Marietta (218 copies, 203 
plants), Pittsburgh Plate Glass (81 
copies, 49 plants), Ralston Purina (61 
copies, 61 plants), The Texas Company 
(144 copies, 93 plants), U.S. Gypsum 
(70 copies, 61 plants), U.S. Steel (210 
copies, 105 plants). Your best prospects 
are the big prospects—and the NEWS 
reaches them for you... in depth! 
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Where Does Your Product 
Fit in This Checklist of Items 
Safety Men Buy or Specify? 


Here are eleven categories of products and 
services important to safety men. Where 
does your product fit in? 


CL) Plant Design and Construction 
flooring, lighting, employee services, 
built-in facilities, traffic control 


(J Housekeeping and Maintenance 
ladders, floor maintenance, janitor 
services & supplies, rodent, insect, 
weed control 


Industrial Health Engineering 
ventilation & air control, dermatitis pre- 
ventives, solvents, testing equipment 


Noise Control 
hearing protection & testing, noise 
abatement equipment 


Personal Protection 
clothing, shoes, helmets, gloves, eye 
protection, respiratory protection, belts 


(] Materials Handling 
chains, slings, hooks, rope, hoists, 
in-plant trucks & lifters, solvent storage 


(— Machine Operation and Guarding 
guards, machine controls, locking 
devices, tools 


(C Plant Protection 
fire extinguishers, fire control & detec- 
tion systems, watchmen & security 
services, insurance 


C) Nuclear Radiation 
instruments, protective clothing 


(C) Medical and Health Service 
first aid supplies, rescue equipment, 
vison & hearing testing 


() Safety Promotion and Training 
signs, visual aids, incentives & rewards, 
films 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
“EFFECTIVE CIRCULATION" IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY MARKET 

It provides the complete story on how 
National Safety News circulation dominates 
the safety market. You'll readily see why it's 
your best advertising buy. 





NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


A National Safety Council Publication 
425 N. Michigan Ave. . 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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95,000 


COPIES EVERY OTHER MONTH 








THE 
FIELD’S 


PRODUCT 
TABLOID 


for 


ALL 
INDUSTRY 














Read by men concerned with in- 
dustrial and scientific instru- 
ments, apparatus, electronic and 
mechanical components, and al- 
lied equipment. 


A GROWING MARKET: Serves the OEM-Design en- 
gineer market concerned with new components, con- 
trols, instruments and related materials used in 
measurements and control. 


READERS: Over 95,000 copies each issue. Distribu- 
tion to customers of equipment and component distri- 
butors who pay the publisher for each recipient they 
provide. 


TABLOID FORMAT: About 85% of the editorial 
space is devoted to staff-written reports on new 
products and new literature from manufacturers of 
instruments, scientific apparatus, electronic and me- 
chanical components. Tabloid format assures high 
visibility . . . both editorial and advertising are easy 
to read and invite reader action. 


80,000 SALES LEADS per average issue makes IAN 
the top product promoter in the country. Over 40% 
of the leads come from the advertisements alone. 
For more sales . . . advertise where you get results! 


Write for marked-miniature copy of IAN 
showing sales lead inquiries! 


ADVERTISING UP - « COST DOWN... 
For 1960, IAN advertising volume showed an impres- 
sive 15% increase over 1959, and is still increasing. 
Space to date in 1961 is 8% over 1960! This is 
the result of opening new markets for the advertiser 
while improving his position in present markets. And, 
the cost per thousand is extremely low . . . less than 
$3 for a tabloid ninth page. 

ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 
INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROL SYSTEMS. The lead- 
er since 1928 . . . in editorial prestige and service 
to the industry. Serves the industrial market for in- 


strumentation and control products. Published monthly. 
Circulation over 40,000. See ad in Chap. 12. 


MILITARY SYSTEMS DESIGN. A bi-monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the design and application of elec- 
tronics and controls in the huge Military-OEM-Systems 
market. Circulation over 40,000. See ad in Chap. 10. 


MEDICAL ELECTRONICS NEWS. Published quar- 
terly (bi-monthly in 1962) . . . news tabloid format. 
Devoted exclusively to the biomedical instrumentation 
electronics field. Over 30,000 circulation. See ad in 
Chap. 3 

COMBINATION RATES 


Equivalent space used in any of our 4 publications 
earns 10% discount in each publication involved. 
Also ask for Market-Media folder. 


INSTRUMENT & 
APPARATUS NEWS 


845 RIDGE AVE PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 
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OFA 
Occupational Hazards, 812 Huron Rd., Cleve- 
land 15, O. Published by Industrial Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1938. Editor: J. Arlen Marsh. Sub- 
scription, $7. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 314 and 2i. Published 
2, ‘Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, qualified, 23,063; non-qualified, 
1,740. Insurance cos., govt., institutions, etc., 
3,768; chemical industries, 2,496; ublic utili- 
ties, construction, contracting, 2, 286; foundries, 
steel mills, metal smelters, 2,128; ‘machinery 
mfrs., 1,283; other, 11,048. Rates— 

Times |1 Page 2 Page Page 1/3 Page 

1 $495.00 00.00 $300. 00 $2 210.00 

6 445.00 350.00 260.00 185.00 

12 420.00 305.00 235.00 155.00 
Color, 4A, $100; matched, $150; bleed, $50. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


G&D» 


Plant Engineering. 308 E. James St., Barring- 
ton, Ill. Published by Technical Pub. Co. Est. 
1947. Editor: Thomas E. Hanson. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, | a he Type page, 7xl0; 2 
and 3 cols., 20 and 13 pi. Pub ished 7th. 
Forms close 8th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 51,952: non-qualified, 
4,259. Miz ian machinery, 6,182; fabricated metal 
prods. 262; food, 4,627; chemicals, 4,173; 
other mip. 16,328; non-mig., 5,408. Rates— 
—_ Page 2, Page Page 1); Page 

$048.00 $632.00 $474.00 $316.00 

é sy 4 612.00 459.00 306.00 

12 $96.00 447.00 298.00 
Color, an 5100; bleed, $75. 

Combination rates with Power Engineering. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Plant Management & ig oe! (formerly 
The Plant), Wheaton, II] blished by Hitch- 
cock Publishing Co. Est. 1950. Editor: R. E. 
Poole. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 81/,x111,. 
Type page: 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 2,5. 
Published 15th. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A_ or B-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 48,133: non-qualified 
1,299. Mfg.: machinery, 9: chemicals & 
allied prods., 3,810; food, 3,676; other mfg., 
23.620; electric, gas & sanitary services, 3,549; 
other non-mfg., 9,737. Rates— 
Times 1Paae 2/, Pade 
$506.67 
496.00 
482.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $65. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline 








1, Page 
$253 22 
250.00 


366.00 248.00 





yn ag Methods for Industry. : oi 60th 

New York 23. Published by N.P Cor 
Pet. 1958. Editor: W. Hanson. ra Sariotion $s. 
Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 7x10. 3 cols., 
24. Published 15th. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, (ABC provisional member), 
paid, 14,107; unpaid, 7,238. Industry & busi- 
ness, 6,388; independent photo services, 3,493; 
governments & military rs., 1,160; libraries 

educational groups, 3; others, qa 
Times C 2/, Page Page 13P 

$520.00 $265.00 
470. 4 


420. : 
Color, 4A, $100; others, $150; bleed 
PMI—Directory, published in Oct. 
issue. Rates—l page, $725; 2/3 page, $490; 1/2 
ge, $370. 
ses AIA sales presentation outline. 





some | of the National Fire Protection 
Assn., Batterymarch St., Boston 10. Pub- 
lished by Natl. Fire Protection Assn. Est. 
1907. Editor: George H. Tryon, III. Bap ra 
tion, $15. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, AYox7'/ 
2 cols., 14 pi. Published quarterly, Jan. 2 
Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 15- 2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 17,735: other, 750. 
Rates—l page, $335; 4 pages, $250. 
Color, $50; bleed, $25. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Reproduction Engineer. The, 18465 James 
Cousins envy, Detroit 35. Published b 
Sedan Pub. Co. Est. 1957. Editor: Dorothy f. 
pareet. Subscription, $4. Trim size, §1/:x11. 
Type pose. 7x10. Published monthly. Forms 
close 3 weeks prec. meer discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn 1958, controlled, 
“450: paid, 2400; other, 150. Rat 
Times Page 

1 $300.00 

6 285.00 


12 275.00 
Color, $100; bleed, 10%. 





ates— 
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RM—Reproduction Methods, 33 W. 60th St., 
New York 23. Published by NPD Corp. Est. 
1961. Editor: Wallace Hanson. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 8'4x1ll4. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 214. Published bi-monthly, lst wk., 
issue March, 1961. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, guaranteed, controlled, 20,000; 
eer. i, see Yh P Yy P 
imes age age age age 
1 $680. 0 $360.00 ‘$240.00 


6 : 320.00 220.00 
Color, an 5100, bleed, 15%. 


Safety. 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Pub- 

lished by American Museum of Safety and 

Greater New York Safety Council. Est. 1913. 

Editor: Timothy J. McInerney. popes: 

$2. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2. blished 

ee, arch. Forms close 10th prec. 
gency discounts, 15-2. Rates — 

Times 1Page %,Page Page ‘1/3 Page 
1 $ 65.00 ¢ 49.00 § 43.00 3 ry 4 
4 51.00 39.00 34.00 

Color, red. $38; others on request. 








Safety Maintenance, 75 Fulton St., New York 
38. Published by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. Est. 
1901. Editor: Harry Armand. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8xll\%. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 31/4 and 21/5. Published Ist. Forms close 
lst prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 13,290; other, 420 
fee 1P \p P Yy P Y, P 
imes age age age lage 

1 $300.00 Sis 00 $120 bp $100. 00 

6 270.00 00 


00 
12 250.00 138. 00 102. 00 8. 00 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 





&> 


Southern Power and Industry, 1760 Peachtree 
Rd. N. W., Atlanta 9. Published by W. R. 
C. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1904. Editor: Francis C. 
Smith. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8!/4x11!/,. 
Type page. 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 27th 
prec. Forms close Sth prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 17,241; non-qualified, 
931. Mfg.: food, 1,406; chemicals, 1,287; tex- 
tiles, 1118; other mfg., 5,771. Utilities & sani- 
tary services, 2,440; special trade contractors, 
1,579; other, 3,927. Rates— 

Times 1Paae 2% Paae Vn Page 

1 $438.00 $292 09 $719.00 

6 408.00 210.00 

12 384.00 72. 00 204.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed 

For additional data see page 10. 


\ Page 


140.00 





Waste Trade Directory, 425 W. 25th St., New 
York 1. Est. 1905. Editor: J. Zimmerman. Single 
copy, $15. Type page, 5x71/,. Published alter- 
nate years in October. Last issued October, 
1959, by Bardeen Press, Inc. Forms close 6 
weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 1953 edition, paid, 4,639; 
controlled, 21; other, 463. Rates on request. 





Waste Trade Journal, 425 W. 25th St., New 
York 1. Published by Natang Business Press. 
Est. 1905. Subscription, $15. Type page, 7x10 
Published weekly, Sat., and monthly. Forms 
close Wed. prec., and 25th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates on request. 


What's New In Plant-Engineering Seas. 
111 E. Delaware Pl., Chicago 11. Published by 
Putman Pub. Co. Est. 1960. Editor: Theodore 
W. Wett. Subscription, $10. Trim mat 93/4x11/q. 
Type page, 9x10; 4 oe. ll p Published bi- 
monthly, 10th. Forms close 27th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 41,206; non- 7 
1,661. Machinery (incl. elec.), transp. eqpt 
fab. metal prods., 11,178; chemicals & ied 
prods., 5,415; food & kindred prods., 4,928 
rimary metals, 3,867; textile mill prods., 
307; paper & allied prods., 2,251; others, 
11, 260. Rates (7x10 ad unit)— 





Bulk 
Pa es l1Page %,Page ‘1/2 Page Page 
4 ‘to &4 & 


= 00 230.00 


] a a. Ht 
5.00 230.00 


6 0.00 
Color, an 3120; PPh S9,. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


@ 


Canadian Industrial eeene. 481 aiper- 
sity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Pu ie by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1958. 
—, i Guerrier. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 81/xlll4. Type ge, 7xl0. Published 
quarterly, Jan., Apr., fae. Oct. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Oct. 1960, controlled, 6,479: 
other, 70. Industrial & commercial cos., 2,802; 
engineers, 767; commercial & press photog- 











LEADING MARKETPLACE 
for your industrial products 


Buying action starts in over 46,000 best-rated plants in all 
industrial markets with the key men reached by N.E.D. They 
go through each issue, page by page, cover to cover, looking 
for new, improved or established products that will help them 
to... increase production... cut costs... upgrade quality 
... Simplify maintenance... and keep pace with competitors. 
When they find answers to these needs, the result is quality 
sales leads and buying action. 


Results prove that N.E.D. is the quickest, most effective and 
economical way to do these important marketing jobs in all 
industries: (1) Discover new uses for products, (2) Develop 
new markets not previously considered worthwhile, (3) Con- 
tact “hidden” buying influences and (4) Maintain complete 
coverage of present customers and prospects. N.E.D. reaches 


FUNCTIONS OF READERS 


TOTAL PRIMARY 
AND SECONDARY 


16,566 PRODUCTION 30,435 47,001 


PLANT OPERATION 
AND MAINTENANCE 


PRIMARY JOB FUNCTION SECONDARY 


23,160 28,997 52,157 


26,377 AND DESIGN 25,162 51,539 


14,315 PURCHASING 35,228 49,543 


80,418 TOTALS 119,822 200,240 


N.E.D. carries MORE product information 
N.E.D. now carries more editorial descriptions of new prod- 
ucts in every issue, and more product advertising, than any 
other single industrial publication. Your customers and 
prospects would have to look in 25 or more other industrial 
publications to get all the product information that appears 
in one issue of N.E.D. 


N.E.D. produces MORE sales leads 


Impressive evidence of N.E.D. readership and pulling power 
is a 120% increase in the annual volume of sales leads over 
the last 5 years. A high percentage of these leads is being 
converted to actual orders for products presented in N.E.D. 


Use this advertising yardstick 

This latest N.E.D. portfolio gives you an up-to-date measure 

of industry’s most active buying group... what types of pub- 

lications they read and why... the kinds of information that 

interest them... how they like it presented. Latest data on 
N.E.D. coverage of markets and 
key men, proof of readership and 
a record of advertising results are 
also presented in “A New Yard- 
stick for Evaluating Selective 
Industrial Publications.” Send for 
this useful information. 


mee mi s : 
ee eS een 


ei ee 
oY aay 
nanan 


industry’s most active buying group for only 4 cent per 
copy! To be sure your product advertising yields the greatest 
return in measurable results, it belongs in the leading product 
news publication—N.E.D. 


Total distribution as of June, 1960 Total Plants 


N.E.D. Plants Rated Over 

Industries Copies Reached $200,000 
Primary Metal industries 
Fabricated Metal Products 
procienety, [esses Electrical) 
Electrical Machinery 
Transportation Equipment 
Professional Scient. Instru., etc 
Ordnance 

Metalworking Total 


Food & Kindred Products 

Tobacco Manufacturers 

Textile Mill Products 

Apparel 

Lumber & Wood Products (except Furniture) 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Paper & Allied Products 

Printing & Publishing 

Chemicals & Allied Products 

Products of Petroleum & Coal 

Rubber Products 

Leather Products 

Stone, Clay & Glass Products 

Miscellaneous Industries 
Non-Metalworking Mfg. Total 

Manufacturing Total 


Transportation 
10-14 Mining 
4 Utilities & Sanitary Services 
15-17 Contract Construction 
holesale Trade 
91-94 Government & Misc 


Total Controlled Distribution 


Advertisers, Agencies & Prospects 
Grand Total 


A |PENTON| Publication « Penton Building « Cleveland 13, Ohio 
F. 0. Rice, Publisher 


BPA 
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raphers, studios, etc., 764; institutions, 557; 

suppliers, distributors, camera stores, 479; 

other, 1,232. Rates— 

Times 1Page % e Page 3 Page 
r= gs0ote | “essto | “fiss0o $143.00 
4 275.00 235.00 165.00 128.00 

Color, 4A red, $60; others, $70; bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see pages 594-595 


Engineerirg Di 6 * hy ane St. E., Toronto 1 
Oni. Publishe Canadian Engineering 
Pubs. Ltd. Est 1984, Editor: F. Fenner. Trim 
size, 81/yx1ll!/4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
3%, and 2\/. Published 10th. Forms close 20th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, controlled, 31.541: other, 1,861. 
Registered professional engineers on records 
of Provincial Engineering Assns. & Corp., 
32,022. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2, Page 
$340.00 
290.00 
12 3 265.00 
Color, 4A, $95; bleed, 159 


CAB @ 


Plant Administration and Engineering (for- 
merly Plant Administration), 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1942. Editor: David 

Helliwell. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/4x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 
214. Published 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 8,202; 
other, 659. Mfg.: food & kindred prods., 1,140; 
fabricated metal prods., 754; apparel & other 
finished fabric prods., 545; machinery, 535 
lumber & wood prods., 488; chemicals, 480 
elec. machinery, 470; other mfg., 3,081; non- 
mfg., 646. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,;Page '\/) Page 

1 $345.00 $293.00 + $215.00 

6 305.00 260.00 180.00 

12 270.00 229.00 155.00 
Col = 4A red, $60; other 4A, $75; bleed 

"or additional data see pages 76 & 594-595. 


m=z & @ 


Plant Management, 146, Bates Road, Montreal 
8, Que. Published by Wallace Pub. Co. Est 
1947. Editor: Bruce —— ag tion, $5. 
Trim size, 81/x1l!, ype pa 7x10; 3 cols., 
2%. Published 15th. Forms = mall Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, controlled, 8,699; other, 606 
Mig.: iron & steel prods., 2,292; foods & bev- 
erages, 921; electrical apparatus & supplies 
594; chemicals & allied prods., 536; other mfg., 
4,209; non-mfg., 548. Rates— 
2, Page Page 1/3 Page 
'$295 00 $168.00 
E 263.00 
12 275.0 231.00 
Color an ‘red ° 580 other, 4A, $85; bleed, 15% 





Page 
= 00 

0.00 
400 00 











PRODUCTION 


Adhesives Age. 10] W. 3lst St., New_ York 1 
Published by Palmerton Publ ishing Co., Inc 
Est. 1958. Editor: B. J. Kotsher. Subscription 
$5 Trim: size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 2 
cols., 2;%. Published 25th prec. Forms close 
Ist, prec. Agency disc., 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6,252: paid 

othe _ Me Peg. 
1 Page 1, Page 
Sas to $320 00 ere 00 $180.00 
385.00 290.00 210.00 160.00 
- 145.00 





350.00 265.00 195.00 
4A, $125; others, $160; bleed 
For additional data see page 63. 





American Industry. 21 Russell Woods Rd., 
Great Neck, N. Y. Published by Publications 
For waza, Ti Est. 1946. Editor: yi 8. Panes. 
—_ size, 1l!/exl7. Type page, x15l; 3 
and 5 cols., 33 and 2. Published pas Forms 
ee 1Sth. Bm discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 25,000; other, 
650. Rates— 
Times 1Page 4/9Page 2/9 ge 1/9 Page 
1 $517.50 $230.00 $125 $ ee 50 
9 360.00 190.00 105.00 7.50 
12 315.00 160.00 00 3 50 
When sold in combination with Industrial 
Purchasing Agent. 50%, discount in one book 
Color and bleed, on request 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see below. 


Assembly & Fastener Engineering. P. O. Box 
1000. Wheaton, Ill. Published by Hitchcock 
Pub. Co. Est. 1958. Editor: M. Heuertz. Sub- 
a a $6. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page 
2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2;. Published 
25th prec. Forms close 3rd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 26,283; non-qualified 
1,801. Mig.: elec. machinery, equip. & sup- 
plies, 7,261; transportation equip., 6,303; ma- 
chinery, a * gga metal prods., 2,712 
other mf non-mig., 939. Rates— 
Times egg 2/3 Page Page ‘1/3 Page 
$505 00 $55 9 $265.00 
6 0 00 240.00 
12 430 00 302 80 227.50 
Color, 4A red, $80; other, $95; bleed, $40 
Directory. published annually in June 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


GPA G&G» 


Automation, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
Published by Penton Publishing Co. Est. 1954. 
Editor: James C. Keebler. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 814x1114. Type page 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 33% and 2'/g. Published Ist. Forms close 
— Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 








Circulation, qualified, 32.679; non-qualified 
3,924. Mfg.: machinery, 6,792; elec. machinery, 
equip. & supplies, 4,467; fabricated metal 
prods., 2,526; transportation equip. 2,413; 
other mig a 816; non-mfg., 2,844. Rates— 
Times Pag 2/, Page Ypbos Page }/3 Page 


3 
Color, 4A, $100; others, $105; bleed, $50. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
Products Review Issue. published annually 
ay. 
For additional data see page 55. 





Cleveland Engineering. 3100 Chester Ave., 
Cleveland 14. Published by Clev. Engineering 
Society. Est. 1917. Editor: Emory J. Anderson. 
Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 8'/xll. Type 
age, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published Ist Thurs. 
orms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,950; other, 50. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 


2), Page Page 1/3 Page 
1 $175.00 $ 


156.00 100 0 
6 156.00 135.00 85.00 
12 140.00 120.00 75.00 
Color and bleed on request. 





Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Memorial Park 
way, Phillipsburg, N. J. Published by Com- 
Se Air Magazine Co. Est. 1896. Editor: 

J. Nemmers. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 








COMPLETE COVERAGE 


AN merican 
IENDUSTRY 


hasing Agent 


PUBLICATIONS FOR INDUSTRY . 





BIG SPACE e 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
21 Russell Woods, Great Neck, N. Y. 


LOW COST 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY goes each month to 
25,000 plant managers of concerns with 100 
employees or more—concerns responsible for 
75% of nation’s business. 

INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING AGENT reaches 
25,000 purchasing agents of nation’s largest 
plants—key executives who today make more 
buying decision than ever before. 


Advertise in BOTH—get 50% 


Do we receive your news releases, photos, 
etc.? Test pulling power—send fo both 
publications whose newspaper formats en- 
courage immediate action. 


off one 
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814xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
lished 5th. Forms close 10th prec. 
discounts, 15-0. —s list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 40,195; non-qualified, 
5,396. Mfg., 17,138; mining industries, 5,401; 
construction, 4,300; transportation & telecom- 
munications, 1,716; others, 10,891. Rates— 
an Ray ity ge Page Page 


10.00 
é 475.00 
12 445.00 
Color, 4A, $90; matched, $135; bleed, $70. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


214. Pub- 
Kgency 





Corrosion, 1061 M & M Bldg., Houston 2, Tex 
Published by Natl. Assn. of Corrosion Engi- 
neers. Est. 1945. Editor: Ivy M. Parker. Sub- 
scription, $11. a size, 8!/4xll14. Type page 
7x10; 3 cols Published a Forms close 
8th prec (dg discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 8,679; other, 339. 


Rates— 
Times /, Page 
‘$120.00 


] 
120.00 
116.00 


1Page 2%,Page ‘1/2 Page 
$ $400 0.00 $180 00 


180.00 
508. 00 156.00 
Color, 4A, $45; bleed, $10. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Delaware Valley Announcer, 1605 Summer St 
Philadelphia 3. Published by Percy Pubs., Inc 
Est. 1961. Editor: Peter Maxwell. Subscription 
$4. Trim size, 814xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 31/2 and 21/, Ig. Bublished lst. Forms 
—_ 3 prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


in ist-C 

Sirol lation, sworn, paid, 24,553; controlled 
1,320; other, 1,120. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2 Page 

1 $558.00 $397.00 

6 461.00 308.00 

12 420.00 281.00 
Color, 4A, $80; bleed, 20%. 


\/, Page 
$199.00 
154.00 
140.00 


298 00 
231.00 
210.00 


% Page 
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Electrified Industry. 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago 6. Published by B. J. Martin Co., Inc. 
Est. 1937. Editor: W. A. Vinnedge Subscrip- 
tion, $3.50. Trim size, 934x1234. Type page, 
834x113; 3 cols., 234. Publish hed ist. Forms 
close Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-B. 

Circulation, qualified, 45,555; non-qualified, 
2,538. Indu strial cos., 41,764; elec. power cos. 
2,164; independent consulting engineers, archi- 
tects, 1,397. Rates— 

Times 1Page %,Page 1/2Page 1/3 Page 
l = 00 #5320 00 $3990 00 $266 00 

6 6.00 524.00 393.00 2 

12 8 00 504.00 378.00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $50 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





Environmental Quarterly, 252-46 Leeds Rd., 
Little Neck 62, N. Y. Published by Environ 
mental Pubs., Inc. Est. 1955. Editor: Martin Z 
Post. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 81/4xll!, 
Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols., 34g and 2;% 
Published 15th of Jan., Apr., Jul ly, Oct. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6,235. Rates— 
Times qe 2 ge ', Page Page 

l — $179.00 "eras 00 


4 154.00 129.00 
Color 4a “380, bleed, $50 





Equipment & Materials Reporter, 308 N. Ver 
dugo Rd., Glendale, Calif. Published by Serv 
ice Pubs. Est. 1943. Editor: M. G. Hauser 

ubscription, $3. Trim size, 1]xl6. Type page 
1OYaxlS; 3 cols., 20 pi. Pubilshed Ist. Forms 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail 
ing list-C 

Circulation, qualified, 17,491; non-qualified 
1,600. Presidents, v. p.’s., Owners, partners, 
genl. mgrs., 6,240; production & plant operat- 
ing officials, 5,242; engineers, 3,841; purchas- 
i. officials, 1,462; other, 738. Rates (June 

Rit 


4/9 Page 
1/9 Page 10 
$ ¥-4 00 


2/9 Page 
$168.00 
158.00 
12 77. 00 148.00 
Rates based upon 7x10 page— 
Times /, Page 1/2 Page 
210.00 $168 00 
197.00 158.00 
185.00 148.00 


Times 
l 


Color, 





Factory Equipment and Production, 444 W. 
Belmont Ave., Chicago 14. Published by Fac- 
tory Equipment & Production, Inc. Est. 1943. 
Editor: I. V. Cargo. Trim size, Bi/axl li ty e 
page, 7210; 2 end 9 cols., 3% ond 2%. P 





lished 10th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A or B-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 32.725; non-qualified, 
1,007. Mfg.: machinery, 9,291; fabricated metal 
prods., 6,861; elec. machinery, equip., & sup- 
plies, 3,943; rimary metal industries, 3,738; 
other mfg., 7,449; non-mfg., 1,629. Rates— 

i 2/3 Page 1/2 Page Page 

30.00 10.00 305.00 

490.00 380.00 275.00 

455.00 350.00 255.00 
Color, 4A, $95; bleed, $70. 


Industrial Bulletin, 450 E. Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11. Published by Industrial Bulletin, Inc. 
Est. 1942. Editor: Pate Siegel. Subscription, 
$5. Trim _— 8x11 pe page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 33% and 24. ‘pu Jished 5th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 100,094; non-qualified, 
3,881. Companies of 000 & over in finan- 
cial strength & their peered in mfg., proc- 
essing plants, transportation & mining ‘indus- 
tries, public utilities, ort. consulting engi- 
neers & libraries, 2p. 270. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $700.00 *Bso0 t0 

6 650.00 465.00 

12 600.00 430.00 
Bleed, no charge. 





350.00 
325.00 





G&» 


Industrial Equipment News, 461 8th Ave., 
New York 1. Published by Thomas Pub. Co. 
Est. 1933. Editor: J. W. Moss. Trim size, lllpx 
1614. Published lst. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 80,254; non-qualified, 
6,767. Engineering, 36,658; production & plant 
operating officials, 24,956; administrative offi- 
cials, 9,527; purchasing officials, 6,332; other, 
3,375. Rates (ad unit of 1/9 page, 31/4x43/4)— 

Times 1/9 - 


Color and bleed not available. 
ses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 59. 





Industrial Gas, 48 W. 38th St., New York 18. 
Published by Moore Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 
1923. Editor: H. O. Andrew. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 81/,xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 col., 
2/4. Published 15th. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A- oil 
Circulation (BPA ge terminated. 
Circulation data are Dec. 31, 1960 BPA state- 
ment), qualified, 14,196; non-qualified, 794. 
Metalworking, 6,806; gas co. industrial engi- 
neers, industrial engineers, consultants, 5283 
chemical rocess industries, textiles, etc., 
1,977; food processing, 1,140; other, 1,329. 


1Page %,Page 1 Page 1/3 Page 
$340.00 $266.67 $170.00 $113. 33 
att 00 200.00 170.00 113. 
2 210.00 193. 33 130.00 100. 30 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $50. 
For additional data see page 361. 





Industrial Quality Control, 161 W. Wisconsin 
ve., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Published by Ameri- 
can ym! for Quality Control, Inc. Est. 1944. 
Editor: I. Burr. Subecripton. $9. Trim pie. 
81/yx1 ll. , page, 3 cols., 2'/. Pub- 
lished 22nd prec. Forms oh 22nd 2 mo. prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 14,627; other, 325. 
Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2%, Page 
1 $300.00 $225.00 
6 250.00 185.00 155.00 110.00 
12 225.00 155.00 135.00 95.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 75. 


I, Page 


\, Page 
$190.00 $135.00 





Lubrication Engineering, 5 N. Wabash Ave., 
Rm. 1702, Chicago 2. ublished by American 
Society of Lubrication Engineers. Est. 1945. 
Editor: John Boyd. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
814,x1ll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
3% and 2!/. Published 10th. Forms close Sth 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,958: controlled, 
904; other, 134. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page Page 1), Page 
1 $225.00 oe op ois. 00 oi. 00 
R ag ra 5.00 5.00 00 
13800 100. 00 aS, 00 
Color, 4 Ss bleed, $25. 


Magazine of Standards, 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Published by American  —o— 
Assn., Inc. Est. 1930. Editor: Ruth E 
Subscri <0 A Trim size, 814x114. Type 
fe 2 cols., 20 pi., cols., pi. 

Pfshed Voth. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 





Mason. 


as sworn, paid, 9,028; controlled, 
Times 2, Page 
a1 


Page 1/3 Page 
80. ated 3 


=. M4 


aa 
Color, rates on request, bleed 15%. 





Maintenance, 1 River Rd., Cos Cob, Conn. 

Published by Cleworth Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 

1951. Editor: Tie yt Martin. Subscription. 
x pe page x 

3 cols., 3 Published mt prec. orms close 

we prec. p ny discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 


$5. Trim dire’ 


Circulation, qualified, 50,766: non-qualified, 
3,152. Mfg.: chemicals & allied prods., 5,172; 
pin Me 4,945; fabricated metal ‘prods., 
4,441; other mig., 24,954. Govt., 3,897; service 
industries, 2,489; other non-mfg., 5,331. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%;Page 1/,Page 1/3 Page 

1 $780.00 30.00 00.00 70.00 

6 740.00 507.00 380.00 260.00 

12 710.00 493.00 370.00 253.00 
Color, 4A, $110; matched, $160; bleed, $75. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Mechanical Engineering, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. Est. 1907. Editor: 

J. Jakeitsch, Jr. Subscription, $7. Trim gine. 
bill aape page, 7x10, 2 2 cols., 33. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 


Circulation, paid, 46,264; unpaid, 15,203. 
Mfg., 28,864; govt., 3,417; professional serv- 
ices, 3,089; educational, 3,054; other 7,844. 
Times LP a, P Yp P 

imes age age age 

1 $830.00 $660. 00 ‘$450.00 
6 785.00 5.00 425.00 

12 725.00 re 00 390.00 

Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $50. 
Uses F nosy sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 84 & 119. 


Mechanical Engi Catalog, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18. Published by The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. Est. 1912. 
eater: —y Ricky Hoffman. Trim size, 8!/.x 
11. ge, 7x10. Published Sept. 
2 c a une 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, controlled, 20,500. Rates (cata- 
log pages)—1 page, $745; 2 pages, $575; 4 
payee: $450; 16 pages, $350 

olor, on request; bleed, $50. 

For additional data see pages 84 & 119. 





Page 
365.00 
345.00 
320.00 
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1910. Editor: ot rekon. Jr. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8!4,x1 page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published iti orms close 20th prec. 





Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 13.044; non- equalled. 
542. Metal working industries, 8,146 emical 
mineral, 1,683; packing, canning, 949; lumber, 
=a. Sap, other, 1450. Rat ate Pa YP 
imes ‘a ‘ag e age 
i $400 80 10.00 va 6 $155.00 
6 275.00 00 135.00 
12 310. 60 230.00 ies. 00 115.00 
pd 4A red, yellow, $80; others, $90; bleed, 
Goss AIA sales presentation outline. 
Power, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
Est. 1882. Editor: L. N. Rowley. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8!4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 23%. Published 26th prec. Forms close 
7th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 47,879: yepeld. 1,892. 
Engineering dept. heads, 25,278; companies, 
firms, & execs., 8,962; plant mgrs., supts., 
5,986; plant operating staffs, 4. 71; others, 
aot sg hy P Ve P 
imes age 1/; Page age 
1 3e0 80 #2000" $400 60 $260.00 
6 630.00 370.00 00 
12 840. 00 $95.00 349.00 07 00 
Color, 4A, $140; others, $185; bleed, $100. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 66 & 118. 





Sweet's Plant Engineering Catalog File, 119 
W. 40th St., New York Compiled and 
issued annually by Sweet's Catalog Service. 
Design and printing services available but 
printed catalogs accepted. Mechanical re- 
quirements, issuance and closing dates on 
equest. Agency discounts, none. 

istribution 35,000—to qualified plant engi- 
neers, mgrs., & execs. Rates—on request, 
based on charge scales per 1,000 distribution. 

For additional data see page 62. 





Ultrasonic News, 42 Brown House Road, 
Stamford, Conn. Published by Bramson Ultra- 
sonic Corp. Est. 1957. Editor: Robert A. Eade. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8!/4xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10, 3 cols., 2%. Published 10th, 
quarterly. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 13,263; paid, 
174; other, 97. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%;Page '/,Page 1/3 Page 
1 $300 to $200 0 $170.00 + $120.00 
4 270.00 .00 153.00 108.00 
Color, $200; bleed, MO. 





National Equipment Review, 412 W. Sixth St., 
Los Angeles 14. Published by National Indus- 
trial Publications. Editor: Charles Penn. Est. 
1953. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7xl0. Pub- 
lished 6th. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,976; other, 
a, es 2h P Vy P Yy P 
imes ‘a age age age 

i $188.00 $130. 0.00 $10. 0.00 $ 80. 00 


12 140 00 100. 00 80. 00 £0. 00 
Color, 4A, $30; bleed, 20%. 


New Equipment Digest, 1213 West Third St., 
me ean 13. Published b gg Publish- 

Raat ae Editor: Weelgie og. _ 
sine. 4xl65/g. Ty nx cols 
314. Published oth. Fame — 8th prec. 
Agency pony a 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 80.332; non-qualified, 
6,841. Engineers, 30,108; production & plant 
operation officials, 26, 018; administrative offi- 
cials, 16,196; purchasing officials, 7,679; other, 
417. Rates (ad unit of 1/9 page, 31/)x434)— 

Times 2/9 P 1/8 





12 . 
Color and bleed not available. 
ses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additonal data see page 71. 


New York indented went 36-23 164th St., 
Flushing % Est. 1956. Editor: Manfred 
Schueler. ae page, saxi9h 4; 2 cols., 2%. 
Published 1 Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, 
8,254: other, 349. e 
Times 1Page %,Page 1, Page '1/3 Page 
1" $195.00 $140. 00 $115. 0 §$ 93.00 
6 170.00 0.00 00 
12 150.00 110. 00 8 00 2 OO 
Color, 4A, $60; others, $75; bleed, 20%. 


BPA 
Pacific Factory. 709 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco 3. Published by Fellom Pub. Co. Est. 





controlled, 





= 
BPA 
Western Manufacturing (formerly Western 
Industry), 609 Mission St., San Francisco 5. 
Published by King Pubs. Est. 1938. Editor: 
Mural Boyle. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
Hage y page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
375 and 275. Published 10th. Forms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 15.049; non- -qualified, 
943. Mf machinery, 2,303; fabricated metal 
prods., ¥ 004; ee sg 1,343; elec. 
machinery, equip. — 1,320; food & 
kindred prods., Pose, © er mfg., 5,872; non- 
mfg., 927. Rates— 
VY, Page 


2/4, Page 
$ $160 $0 


160.00 
155.00 


yy Page 
$240.00 
232.50 
225.00 
Color, 4A, $85; others, $110; bleed, $50. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Engineering & Machinery Year 
Book, 219 Danforth Ave., Toronto 6, Ont. Pub- 
lished by Lloyd Publications of Canada. Est. 
1954. Publisher: J. Lloyd. Sepacrigtcn. $5. 
Trim size, 8!/2x11. Type page 7\%4x10. 3 cols., 

214. Published August rms close June 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 6,796: 
other, 116. Mfg. industries, 4,710; contractors 
& contractors materials, 481; oil & gas indus- 
tries, 409; material handling/shipping, 306; 
others, 890. Rates—! page, $240; 1/2 page, 
$140; 1 page, $110; 1% page, $95. Color, $60; 


bleed, 10%. 
(CAB @ 


Cone. Sedueptel Equipment News, Gar- 
denvale, Que., Can. Published by Nat'l Bus. 
Publications, Ltd. Est. 1940. Editor: J. F. 

Bythell. Trim size, 101/2x13!/,. Type page, 97/x 
129, Published i0th and 24th. Forms close 
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... outstanding 
attains 


$100 billion 
market 


Midwest Purchasing Agent is off. | 
cial publication of 16 Purchasing 
Agent Associations in the Sixth 
District and Midwest Territory 
(Ohio, Western Pa., W. Va. and 
Upper N. Y.). MPA is concentrated 
to reach plants with centralized 
purchasing departments. 


MPA READERSHIP 


MPA is consistently among top rated 
“most read” industrial journals in 
independent national surveys (details 
on request). Average pass-on reader- 
ship 3.6 per copy. 


DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY PENETRATION 


Machinery 

Fabricated Metal Products 

“Food, Processing, etc. 

Printing, Publis ‘ing 

Primary Metals 

Electrical Equipment 

Transportation Equipment 

Rubber Products 

Chemical Industry 

Lumber, Wood Products 
Stone, Clay, Glass 
Instruments 
Clothing, Accessories 
Furniture, Fixtures 
Paper, Allied Products 
Petroleum, Coal Products 
Leather Goods 
Tobacco and Related Products 
Ordnance, Accessories 
Institutions, Miscellaneous 


ADVERTISERS CURRENTLY SELLING 
THROUGH MPA 


Torrington 

National Screw 
Superior Steel 
United Screw & Bolt 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Allied Chemica! 

A. M. Castle & Co. 
Associated Spring 
Southern Screw 
Bearings, Inc. 


Alcoa 

U. S. Steel 
J&L 

Ryerson 
Roebling 
Scovill 
Allegheny Lud. 
American Brass 
Standard Oil 


Send for complete information 
Representatives: 


St. Lovis—Ludwig Sallmaier, 
6026 Waterman Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—John W. Foster, 
239 Fourth Ave. 


y= ~ W. Kreutzberg, 
. #4—Easton, Pa. 


aie John A. Moloney, Jr., 


930 Burlington Ave., Western Springs, Wh. 
CHestnut 


tHE MIDWEST 


PURCHASING AGENT 
1001 Carniege Hall Building 


FS at ee 4 
Wikis 1220 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio | 


2lst prec. and 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 
eK Sept. 1960, controlled, 20,121; 
other, Mfg.: iron & steel prods., 4,758; 
food & pH, 1,586; chemical prods., 
1,335; wood prods., 1,263; other mfg., 6,885 
Service establishments, 1,290; mining, quarry- 
ing, oilwells, 967; other non- -mfig., 2,125. 
Rates (ad unit, 31/4x43,)— 
unit 


6 

12 
Color and bleed not available. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


Engineering & Industrial Catalogue. 146 Bates 
Rd., Montreal 26, Can. Published by Wallace 
Pub. Co. Est. oo age $10. Trim 
size, 83/gxll. Type page, 7xl0. Published 
Spring. Forms close Feb. 15. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, 1959 edition controlled, 4,441. 
Manufacturing: fabricated metal products, 
1,260; paper & allied prods., 289; chem. & 
allied prods., 272; food & kindred prods., 248; 
all other mig., 873. Non- manufacturing: archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, 563; others, 936. 
Rates—I page, $280; 4 pages, $1,000; 8 pages, 
Color, 4A red, $70; other 4A, $75; bleed, 15% 


® 


Engineering Journal, 2050 Mansfield St., Mon- 
treal 2. Published % Engineering Institute 
of Canada. Est. 1919. Editor: Garnet T. Page 
Subscription, $4-§7. Trim size, was 
pase, x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33g and 
shed 20th. Forms close 20th prec. 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, controlled, 34.670; other, 668 
Registered professional engineers, graduate 
eng., & undergraduates, 34,737; mfrs., distrib- 
utors, 903; other, 718. Rates— 
Times 2, Page ‘1/2 Page 

50.00 $345.00 
390.00 275.00 

12 350.00 305.00 215.00 

Color, 4A, $120; others, $135; bleed, 15%. 


Equipment Industriel (French), 146 Bates Rd 
Montreal 26, Que. Published by Wallace Pub. 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1961. Editor: Andre D’Aust. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 11!/4x1l14. Type page, 
x10. Published 10th. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, publishers’ guarantee, 6.500, 
Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page_ /}/, , Page 
1 $210.00 Sis 00 $128 6 09 $102.00 
6 190.00 00 89.00 
12 170.00 as, 00 101. 60 81.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $55; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


New Equipment News, 95 King St., East, 
Toronto 1, Ont. Published by Canadian En- 
gineering Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1940. Editor: David 
H. Graham. Subscription. $5 Trim size, 11!/)x 
16/2. Type page. 034x151; 3 cols., 3Y. Pub- 
lished 20th orms Agency i. 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 18,583; 
other, 775. Mfg.: fabricated metal prods., 
2,239; machinery, 1,830; paper & allied prods., 
1,233; chemicals & ey Py ods., 1,216; other 
mfg., 7,568; non-mfg., 4,473. Rates (ad unit, 


3x5 )— 
Times 1 Unit 2 Units 
1 $95.00 $190.00 
6 90.00 168.00 
12 84.00 156.00 
Color and bleed not available 


CCAB 
6555 Cote 


Quebec Industrial, Le (French), 
des Neiges Road, Montreal, 26. Published by 
Tech Pubs. Ltd. Est. 1948. Editor: J. Brousseau. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 814xll14. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2'4 and 33%. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close oi prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 5,671; other, 413. 
Mig.: lumber, 702; iron & steel prods., 63]; 
food & beverages, 526; other mfg., 3,308. Non- 
mig. 670. Rates— 

Bess 








a P ae 


gency 


Vz Page 
oz. 00 
225.00 

185.00 





1 





close 5th. 





ly Page 
85.00 $130.00 
160.00 115.00 
145.00 100.00 
Color, 4A, $50; others, $60; bleed, 15%. 


VY, Page 
$100.00 
90.00 
80.00 





PURCHASING 


Alab Purch 212 S. 22nd St., Birming- 
ham 3. Published by Cather Brothers Print- 
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ing & Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1945. Editor: 
George L. Wilson. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
Bax 11%. Type page, 71/;xl10; 3 cols., 14 pi. 
ublished 15th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
oe 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,350; other, 
200. R 
Times 2, Page '\/, Page 
¢ 87.00 $ 68.00 
75.00 60.00 
61.00 52.00 38.0 
Color, 4A, red, $35; others, $50; bleed, $25. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 6A. 


/, Page 





Associated Purchasing Publications, 1220 
Huron Rd., Rm. 1001, Cleveland 15. Group is 
comprised of: Alabama Purchasor, Cincinnati 
Purchasor, Connecticut Purchasor, Detroit 
Purchasor, Dixie Purchasor, Florida Purchaser, 
Heart of America Purchaser, Hoosier Pur- 
chasor, Mid-Continent Purchaser, Midwest 
Purchasing Agent, New England Purchaser, 
New York Purchasing Review, North Central 
Purchasor, Oregon Purchasor, Pacific Pur- 
chasor, Philadelphia Purchasor, The Pur- 
chasor, Southwestern Purchasor, Southwestern 
Purchasing Agent, Washington Purchasor. See 
individual listings for specifications, rates and 
circulation. 
Circulation, sworn, Aug. 1960, 

51,870; other, “ee mee 
Times 1 Page 


3 $2610.00 
6 


controlled, 


rf Page 1/3; Page 

1603.00 $1224.00 

2392.00 1869.00 1438.00 1079.00 

12 2117.50 1621.00 1236.50 910.00 
For additional data see page 64. 


bose 26 





Baltimore Purchaser, 123 Market Place, Balti- 
more 2, Md. Est. 1957. Editor: James M. Shea, 
Jr. Trim size, 8'/xlllz. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2/4. Published Ist. Forms close 12th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, 
2.949: other, 295. Rates— 
Times 1Page %Page Page YY. ge 
1 $125.00 $90.00 ‘$75.00 ‘$ 65.00 
6 5.00 85.00 70.00 = 00 
12 108 00 80.00 65.00 5.00 
Color, Publishers red, blue, $35; other, 350, 
bleed, $15. 


controlled, 





Buffalo Business, 238 Main St., Buffalo 2, 
N. Y. Published by Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce. Est. 1925. Editor: Lloyd Graham. Sub- 
scription $4. Trim size, 8xlll/. Type page, 
7x9l/,; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,615; paid, 
4,165; other, 250. Rates— 
Times 1Page %;Page 1/2 Pag /, Page 
l $270.00 85.00 nS 00 $ 95.00 
6 245.00 88.00 
F 215.00 lis 00 80.00 
Color, 30%; bleed, 
Bienniel Issue, next Poa tion Jan. 1963. 


PA 


Buyers Purchasing Digest, 13233 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 12, O. Published by Buyers Pur- 
chasing Digest Co. Est. 1952. Editor: Don R. 
Blum. Trim size, llxl6. Type page, 105/x 
151g; 3 cols., Sia. P Published 15th. Forms close 
Sth. prec. mont ency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, quclified, 81,378; non-qualified, 
6,189. Purchasing agents, buyers, directors of 
purchasing, 47,367; production & maintenance 
engineering officials, 17,581; administrative 
officials, 5,875; industrial distributors, 
salesmen, 4,910; other, 5,887. Rates— 
Bulk 4/9Page 2/9Page '1/; Page 1/9 Page 
Pages (7x10) (of 7x10) 
$8 $440.00 $293.33 $220.00 
j 286.67 215.00 
12 280.00 210.00 
Rates for full \ page on request. 
Color, 4A, $100; others, $125; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





their 





California Industrial Purchasing Guide, 2225 
Southwest Dr., Los Angeles 43. Published by 
Directories of Industry, Inc. Est. 1947. eaer 
G. Wood. Subscription $5. Trim size, 8}/ 
Type page, 7!/4xl0; 3 cols., 2% Pe bhicke 
annually. For he close 3 mos prec. parce 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
25.000; paid, 2,103; other, 7,590. Rates—1 page, 
set 2/, page, $864; 1/, page, $648; 1/3 page, 
45) 





California Manufacturers Annual Register. 1115 
South Boyle, Los Angeles 23, Calif. Published 
by Times-Mirror Press. Est. ne. J. B. Davey. 
Subscription, $30. Trim size, 75/gxl05/. Type 
page, 61/2x91/,; 3 cols., 2. ore ished lon. Forms 
close Nov. Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, 1960 edition, controlled, 
10.250; paid, 3,325; other, 368. Rates—-1 page, 
$310; ye page, bees 3 page, $195. Color on 
request. No ble 








Chicago Buyer’s Guide, 30 W. Monroe S5t., 
Chicago 2. Published by Chicago Assoc. of 
Commerce & & Pamey, Est. 1936. Type page, 
7x10. Published annually. 

Circulation, 1960 edition, sworn, controlled, 
52,628: other, 7,294. Rates—l page, ea 2/3 
page, $530; i page, $420; 1/; page, $275 


Chicago Purchasor, The, 134 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 2. Published by le a Agents 
Assn. of Chicago. Est. 1922. Editor: 

Doyle. ngs ee) $2.50. Trim size, 81/gx113/s. 
Type page, nx3Yp: 2 cols., 3%. Published 
8th. Forms Pra l6th prec. Agency discounts, 





Circulation, arene. controlled, 3,011: paid, 

1,193; other, 247. ay 

Times 1 Pag: e %,Page 1 Page 1/2 Page 
1 $185. $0 $145, to $110.00 $ 80.00 
6 160.00 120.00 95.00 70.00 
12 135.00 110.00 80.00 60.00 

Color, 4A, red, $60; others, $65; bleed, 10%. 


Cincinnati Purchasor, 1037 John St., Cincin- 
nati 3. Published by Cin. Assn. of Purchasing 
Agents, Est. 1921. Editor: Robert J. Nieman. 
Trim size, 8!4xll14. Type page, 7x9; 2 and 3 
cols., 314 and 2lf%. Published 25th. Forms 
close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 800; other, 
00. Rates on request. 
For additional data see page 64. 








Connecticut Purchasor, P. O. Box 229, Ansonia, 
Conn. Published by Purchasing Agents Assn. 
of Conn. Est. 1927. Editor: F. A. Harvey. Trim 
size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10. 3 cols., 21. 
Published 15th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C-A. 
Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, 
1,582; other, 183. Rates— 
Times 1 Pag e 2%, Page \, Page 
1 $7 $ a 00 $ 50.00 $ 45.00 
B 65.00 00 40.00 35.00 
60.00 1s, 00 35.00 28.00 
Color, $25; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 64. 


Conover-Mast Purchasing ee rag 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. Published by Indus- 
trial Directories, Inc. Est. 1940. Editor: B. M. 
Miles. Trim size, 1lxl2. Type page, 10xll; 4 
cols., 2l/,. Published April and Oct. Forms 
close Dec. 3lst and June 30th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, both editions, qualified, 26,309; 
non-qualified, 638. Manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, petroleum, mining, construction, public 
utilities, govt., etc., 2 ‘309. Rates, any two 
consecutive editions—l pa (4 cols.) "$1,450, 
34 page, $1,100; 1/2 page, $10. 3 Vy oti $480; 
1 col. inch, $150. 

Color and bleed, not available. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 61. 


controlled, 


ly, Page 








Detroit Purchasor, 301 Stephenson Bldg., De- 
troit 2. Published by Purchasing Agents Assn. 
of Detroit. Est. 1920. Editor: Lester G. Auber- 
lin. ogg $3.50. Trim size, 81/4x11}/,. 
Type page, 7xl0. 2 and 3 cols., 20Y, and 
131% pi. Published 10th. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, ”: 0. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, controlled, 
2,142: paid, 536; other, 1/5. Rates— 
Times 1Page Page Wy Page 1), Page 
1 $140.00 $13. 00 § 85.00 $ 65.00 
6 5.00 50.00 
12 108, 00 8 00 és, 60 40.00 
Color, 4A, $40; others, $45; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 64. 


by Purchasnig Agents Assn. of Rochester, Inc. 
Est. _ Editor: J. Conkl “| Trim size, 83x 
11%. Type page, BYaxi: 2 cols... 3 Pub- 
lished h. Forms close 20th prec. Ene 
discounts, none. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 900; other, 
150. oo Re e, $54; 2/4 page, ‘$40; Wp page, 
$32; Wy 25728 
Color, bleed, no charge. 


Heart of America Purchasor, 3542 Main St., 
Kansas City 11, Mo. Published by Ray Shan- 
non & Associates, Inc. Est. 1945. Editor: Ray 
Shannon. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3Ip and 
24. Published 12th. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,399: other, 
178. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2% Page 1, Page 1, Page 
1 $150.00 $113.00 $ 90.00 $ 75.00 
6 135.00 100.00 78.00 64.00 
12 125.00 94.00 72.00 60.00 
nea 4A, $50; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 64. 
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Hoosier Purch Rm. 212-A, Marott Hotel, 
Indianapolis 7. Published by Purchasing 
Agts. Assn. of Indianapolis. Est. 1951. Editor: 
R. F. Holtman. Trim size, 814x114. Type page 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 21 & {31/9 pi. Pub ished 
10th. Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Mailing list-A. 
am ae 4 = sworn ,contolied, 1,896. Rates— 
imes age \/, Page /, Page 
‘> si080 “€io00 | Bote $ 65 to 
6 105. 80.00 es. 00 0:00 
12 90.00 70.00 55.0 rt 00 
a 4A red, blue, $30; others, S40; bleed, 


/o- 





For additional data see page 64. 





anole Manufacturers Directory, 20 E. Huron 
Chicago 11. Published by Manufacturers’ 
ce Inc. Est. 1912. Editor: Howard Dubin. 
Subscription, $35. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
41/2x7'/p; 2 cols., 2%. Published annually, Mar. 
' . Forms close Feb. 15. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 7.417: paid, 
2,779; other, 40. Rates—1 page, $350; 1, page, 
$200; 1/3 page, $175. 

















Dixie Purchasor, 109 Lindberg Drive, N. E., 
Atlanta 5. Published by Purchasing Agents 
Assn. of Ga. Est. 1954. Editor: Ownby, 
Jr. Trim size, 81/2xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 13!/, ems. Publ lished 15th. Forms close 
20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing 
list-B-C. 
Circulation, 
2.752. se 5 
Times 1 Pag 2%, Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $i $ $65.00 $ 50.00 
55.00 
50.00 
Color, 4A, $55; others, $60; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 64. 


sworn, June 1959, controlled, 








Florida Purchaser. P. O. Box 4231, Jackson- 
ville. Published by Purchasing Agents of 
Fla., Inc. Editor: Sid Jackson. Subscription, §2. 
Trim size, 8144x1114. Pe page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2M. Published 15th. rms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 
Circulation, sworn, Sates 1,630. Rates— 
Times 2, Page Page 
: 80.00 $ 65.00 
55.00 
60. 00 45.00 30.00 
Color, 4A, oe, bleed, $10. 
For additional data see page 64. 





Genesee Valley Buyer. P. O. Box 8167, Ironde- 
quoit Branch, Rochester 17, N. Y. Published 





W. P. Youngclaus, Jr. 
Administrative Secretary 

American Society for Quality Control 
161 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 

BRoadway 2-3347 





QUALITY CONTROL 
DEPARTMENTS BUY 


Precision Measuring Tools 
Computors and Related Machines 
Scales and Balances 


Test Equipment for Electrical, Radio, 
and Communication Circuits 


Electrical Measuring Instruments 
X-Ray Equipment and Film 
Laboratory and Scientific Instruments 
Industrial Process Instruments 
Mechanical Measuring Instruments 


Optical Instruments 


QUALITY CONTROL DEPARTMENTS SPECIFY 
AND APPROVE THE ACCEPTANCE OF PRECISION 
PRODUCTION MACHINERY AND TOOLING 


Tell your product story to the only QUALIFIED* QUALITY AUDIENCE, the 
14,627 readers of INDUSTRIAL QUALITY CONTROL . . . your most important 
audience . . . the one that is in the best position fo see it. 


* Every member of ASQC is professionally qualified through the requirements of membership, 
his educational background and work experience. 


For Further Details Write or Call: 


UALITY CONTROL 


WEST COAST: 


William Mills, 

Box 4002 

North Hollywood, Calif. 
TRiangle 7-5780 
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Industrial Purchasing Papas, 21 Russell Woods 
Rd., Great Neck, N. Published by Publica- 
tions For Industry. Est 1956. Editor: P. S. 

haine. Trim size, 11x17. Type page, 10!/,x 
isi 3 and 5 oie 3% and 2. Published 25th. 
Forms close 20t gency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A. 

yoy sworn, controlled, 25,000; other, 


700. Rat 
Times 1 Powe 4/9 Page rte Page fy Page 
bs ey 1-4 23.08 62.80 


1 24 

9 oo 

12 aS, oe 160.00 98.00 $2. 3 
When sold in combination with American In- 
dustry, 50% discount in one book. 
Color and bleed on request. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 68. 








gp | ag Purchaser, 131 W. Main St., P. O. 

Box 1164, Louisville 1, Ky. Published by 
Purchasing Agents Assn. of Louisville. Est. 
1946. Editor: C. Crowell, Jr. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, pBuex Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 22nd prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,500; other, 


i oie %h P Yp P Yo P 

5 age age a age 

a 23.00 $110.00 $9 o-t0 3 75.00 
; "i00-0 2300 
12 50.0 80 40.00 

Color, 4A, *00, others, 360; bleed, 505. 


BPA 

MacRae’s Blue Book, 18 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago ll. a ate melee: W. S&S. Fredrickson, 
rim size, 8'/,x10%. Type page, 71/2x10; 
cols., 2/2. Putiishei April. Rooms close Oct. 
Sth (for en contracts) and Nov. 15th. 
Agency Gecounte, 159 

Circulation, edition, qualified, 24,044; 
non-qualified, 770. Mfg. mocpinery. 4,846; 
fabricated metal eadeeis, 3,787; elec. ma- 
omnes. equip. & supplies, 2,233; other mfg., 
10,020. Transportation, communication, elec., 
as & sanitary services, 1,296; construction, 
8; a _ mig., 1,424. Rates—in col. 
inches, 1 1", $100; 1 col. x 2”, $128; 
1 col. x i i $140; 1 col. Z 3” $156; 10" (1/4 
page), 3: S"’ (2 page), om 20" (% 

page), $570; 30’ (1 page), 














manu 


dollar production in Canada. 


plants. 


This includes electrical, 


PLAN 


(Formerly Plant Administration) 


Edited for the plant- 


operating-group 


in Canadian industry 


Data for Client Media Brief 
Established in 1943, PA & E is read by Plant Managers, Production 
Managers, Plant Engineers and their subordinates, in all types of 
Ronson industries. Editorial is designed to help plant-operating 
personnel produce more goods, of better quality, at lower cost, in 
harmony with their employees. Winner of Canada’s most distinguished 
editorial award (Kenneth R. Wilson Award) in 1960. Multiple circu- 
lation penetrates manufacturing plants producing 85% of the total 


How PA & E’s Circulation Penetrates 

Shifting of responsibilities and personnel is constant and inevitable in 
Canada’s industries. Because the frequency of change is so rapid, PA 
& E is addressed by job function rather than by personal name. And 
to make sure that it penetrates each plant, PA & E controls circulation 
rigidly on the basis of one copy to plants employing less than 200 
employees, two copies to medium size plants, three copies to large 


On this basis, PA & E goes to well over 5,000 of the largest, most 
productive plants in Canada. It is directed to and read by the men 
your advertising must influence: factory managers, production man- 
agers, plant engineers, and their subordinates. 


What does this mean to advertisers ? 
The market PA & E covers is the top segment of Canadian manu- 
facturing industries —- regardless of what they make. PA & E is a 
horizontal monthly publication particularly adapted to influencing the 
sale of equipment, materials and services required in all industries. 
materials handling, 
building construction and maintenance, employees’ facilities, lubrica- 
tion, flooring, plant services, piping and valves, power plant . . . and 
so on, through the long list of equipment that all plants need. 

If it's important that your advertising influence live’ 
schedule it in Plant Administration and Engineering. 


ADMINISTRATION 
& ENGINEERING 


481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ontario. A Maclean-Hunter Publication 


lighting, ventilation, 


prospects 
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Mid-Continent Purchaser, 1202 Atlas Life 
Bldg., Tulsa 3, Okla. Published . Purchas- 
=o 1 ia Assn. of ie By ay ‘ Editor: 
urray. Trim size xlll4. Type page 
Fb; cols., ahs. Publish hed Ist and sth, 
Forms ies is ays prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,079; other, 
Times 1P %, P Yp P YP 
imes a a age age 
1 $149 o $109. 86 ¢ 85.00 $ 60.00 


12 108, 0 80. 00 80. 00 ry 00 
Color, 4A, $35; bleed, 25%. 
For additional data see page 64. 


Midwest Industry Magazine, 115 W. 6th St., 
Topeka, Kan. Published by Kansas Business 
Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Editor: Karl L, Kennedy. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 8'/2xll!/,. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols. 2. Published 20th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 





Circulation, gp ee: 5.262: non-qualified, 

730. Mfg., 4,364; distributing, 626; utilities & 

services, 103; govt., 44; other, 108. Rates— 

i 2/, Page » Page 1/2 Page 

j . $ 80.00 
6 ; c 72.00 
12 90.00 65.00 

Color, Ve oO. bleed, 10%. 





Midwest Purchasing Agent. 1220 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland 15. Published by Purchasing Agents 
a. of Cleveland, Inc. Est. 1932. Editor: 
R. Ricker. Subscription, free. Trim size, 
Blaxl it Type page, 7x10, 2 and 3 cols., 3% 
and 214. Published 15th. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,800; other, 


400. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ¢ i, Page 1/3 P 
1 $270.00 240.00 $190.00 $140 $0 
6 230.00 195.00 150.00 110.00 
12 210.00 175.00 130.00 90.00 
Color, 4A, red, yellow, blue, $65; bleed, 25% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 74 & 64. 


Page 





New England Purchaser. 185 Devonshire St., 
Boston 10. Published 7 New England Pur- 
chasing Agents Assn., Inc. Est. 1921. Editor: 
Eliot P. Emerson. Subscription, $3. Trim ges. 
8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!4. Pub- 
lished * Forms close 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, -0 
og ote ool sworn, controlled, 2,400; others, 
250. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%,Page 1/2 Page 
r gio000 ¢ $ 65.09 $ 50.00 
6 90.00 
12 85.00 30, 00 38 0 
Color, 4A, red, $40; others, $55. bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 64. 


Y/, Page 





New York Purchasing Review. 120 Broadway, 
New York 5. Published by P. A. Assn. of 
New York. Est. 1955. Editor: R. H. A. Davis, 
Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published 10th. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,300; other, 
503. Rates— 
Times 1Page %;Page Page 1/3 Page 

‘do $200.00 ‘$160.00 $125. 00 

6 d 175.00 140.00 

12 160.00 125.00 130. 60 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, $25. 

For additional data see page 64. 





ar eroneeee. 42 Edgewood 
Ave., Kenmore 23, Y. Published by Purchas- 
Agents Assn. _ Buffalo, Inc. Est. 1960. 
Editor: Donald W. Boyd, Jr. Trim size, 81/.x11. 
Type page, 71/2x97/g; 3 cols., 2'’. Published 2nd 
wk. Forms close {en prec. } Ss discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,500; other, 
80. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page '/,Page 1/3 Page 
1 $270.00 + $185.00 $145. 00 $95, 00 
6 215.00 150.00 115.0 
12 185.00 130.00 100. 60 a ‘0 
Color, 30%; bleed, 10% 


Niagara Frontier 





North Central Purchasor, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul 14. Published by Twin City Assn. of 
Purch. Agents. Est. 1954. Pub. Mgr.: Thomas B. 
Coulter. Trim size, 81/gxll/g. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 13 and 20 pi. Published bi- 
monthly. Forms close 5th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,100; other, 
250. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%; Page 
1 $145.00 $114.00 00 


0.00 
92. oo 


Wy Page '1/; Page 
$ 92. Ps $ ey 4 
83.0 

6 5.00 


75. 00 60. an 
Color, an, oD bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 64. 








Oregon Penaper, 319 &- W. Washington St., 
Portland 4. Published 7 Purchasing Agents’ 
Assn. of Oregon. Est. 1928. Editor: Don Wood- 
man. Trim size, 81!/4x1l14. Type page, 

3 cols., 214. Published 1 th. orms close 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

ne sworn, contrelled, 1,300; other, 


Times 1Paqe 2%;Page Page 1/3 Page 
waa ae # 580 : $ 


: 4 ¢. os = oo 
12 0.00 rH 00 33. 00 28, ‘00 
Color, 4A, ee, bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA’ sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 64. 





Pacific Purchasor, 9 First St., San Francisco 
5. Published by Purchasing Agent's Associa- 
tion of Northern California. Est. 1918. Editor: 
E. G. Chambers. Trim size, 8!/4xll}4. Type 
page, 71/;x10; 3 cols., 21. Published Ist. Forms 
close ae prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2.896; other, 
340. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%,Page 1 Page ‘1/3 Page 
1 $14 0 $115.00 § = Ha $ 2 Hat 
6 125.00 100.00 
12 110.00 90.00 0, 60 
Color, red, $45; other, $65; bleed, $20. 
Uses AIA presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 64. 





Philadelphia Purchasor, 1518 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 2. Published by Purchasing 
gents’ Association of Philadelphia, Inc. Est. 
1986. Editor: Harold I. pos rim size, 81x 
11. ype page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 
2nd Tuesd a. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 1 

Circulation, Dec. 1958, 2.486; other, 419. 
Rates— 


Times Wy Page 


l1Page %,;Page ‘1/2 Page 

$160.00 150 0 6¢ 80.00 $ 60.00 
6 125.00 .00 ry 00 
12 100.00 3s, 00 0:00 0.00 
Color, red, blue or yellow, 330, others, 4360, 
bleed, 25%. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 64. 


Purchasor, The, 206 Heffernan Bldg., Syra- 
cuse 2, N. Y. Published Py eenaneg 
ggg F Assn. of Syracuse & Central ‘ 
Est. 1930. Editor: Frank J. Quinn. Trim size, 
8144x1114. Type page, 7x10. Published 10th. 
io close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
Gireulation, paid, 


% 4 B — yp ba 136. ay oe 
Times age e e age 
50.00 $130 a0 4110 $100.00 
6 “130 0 110.0) 80.00 
12 100-00 ard 70.00 
Color, 4A, rc Seed. $35. 


G&» 


Purchasing Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Published b Conover- 
Mast Publications, Inc. Est. 19)5. Editor: Paul 
V. Farrell. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 81x 
114. Type page 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published 








bi-weekly, every other Monday. Forms close 
: awe prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist 

a apg qualified, 27.350; non-qualified, 
2,075. machinery, 6,618; elec. machinery, 
equip. w supplies, 4,218; fabricated metal 
a 3,585; ype a equip., 2,533; 
chemicals & allied prods., 1,530; Y pmory metal 
industries, 1,324; other mfg., 34; non-mfig., 
5,324. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page 2 Page 

1 $792.00 28. Ms 96.00 

6 747.00 520.0) 390.00 

12 699.00 498. 00 373.50 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $65. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 85. 


© ABD 


Purchasing Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by McGraw- rey Publishing Co. 
Est. 1958. Editor: Edgar A. Grunwald. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 11!/gx151/4. Type pase; 
1014x1414; 4 and 5 cols., 2!/, and 2. Published 
Monday. Forms close 3 weeks prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 16,810; unpaid, 9,326. 
Mfg.: machinery, 2,193; elec. machinery, 
equip. & supplies, 1,659; fabricated metal 
prods., 1.628; c emicals & allied prods., 1,116; 
other mfg., 6,720. Distribution, 972; govt., 857; 
other non- “mig., 2,139. Rates— 

Times 1Page 3/5 Page 2/5P o° 1/5 Page 

$522. 00 $392.0 $232.00 

487.00 eG OT 6.00 

: 436.00 327. 00 194.00 

Rates for Jr. page (8x1l14)— 
Times 1 Pade Page 1/2 Page 
: 363. 0 26.00 
13 . 339.00 304.00 
303.00 272.00 

Color, 4a 43100; matched, $125; bleed, $40. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see below. 


Resale, 130 Clarendon St., Boston 16. Pub- 
lished by Vincent Edwards & Co. Est. 1942. 
Editor: H. M. Smith. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10; and 3 cols., 
33/g ‘and 214. Published 25th prec. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
29,244; paid, ‘365; other, 210. Rates— 
Times 1Page 4% Page Ip Page Page 
1 $325.00 $225. 5.00 $170. bo $115.00 


6 300.00 : 
12 275.00 190. 00 180. 00 95.00 











Southwestern Purchaser, 211 N. Ervay Bldg., 
Dallas 1. Est. 1921. Editor: J. Richard Brown. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8!/,x1l),. ™ 
page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2)/ 
lished 20th. Forms close 20th prec. ie 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, —. paid, 1,223; controlled, 

263; other, 355. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2/,Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $180.00 $130. 00 $100. 00 § 66. b0 
12 180. 00 108. 00 80. 60 SS. ‘0 

Color, 4A, red, $50; others, $55; bleed, $12. 

For additional data see page 64. 
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Sontpwaners Purchasing Agent. 412 W. 6th 
Los Angeles if Published by Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of Los Angeles, Est. 1921. Edi- 
tor: R. W. Brick. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
81/, ci tis Type pa 75x10; 3 cols., 2% 
Published 20th. omnes close 10th prec. 
— discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2.736: paid, 
36; —, oe. Rates th P th P 
imes a age , Page 
1 $155. to “$130 69 $195 00 3 66 66. to 
6 140.00 Be 10.00 50.00 
12 130.00 30. 00 45.00 
Color, 4A, $55; Pre ng $0; bleed, $30. 
Uses AIA’ sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 64. 


® @ 


Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers, 
461 8th Ave., New York 1. Published by 
Thomas Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Editor: Charles 
P. Lyding. Single copy, $20. Trim size, 9x14. 
Type page, 8x13; 3 cols., 21/2. Published Dec. 
Forms close Sept. Agency discounts, 15%. 

Circulation, 50th edition, paid, 25,212; un- 
paid, 1,324. Mfrs., 16,570; wholesalers, 2,290; 
govt., 1,311; boards of trade, libraries, 1,281; 
engineers, contractors, 981; others, 2,779; 
Rates—3 cols. z 121,"" (1 page), $870; 3 cols. 
x 7'9'', $560; 3 cols. x 2','', $260; 2 cols. x 
12h, ‘$670; 2 cols. x 7", $450; 2 cols. x 
2'/, 1 S225; 1 col. x 5’, $210; 1 col. x 21h", 
$ids; i it , wae 
Color ‘oa bleed not available. 

For additional data see page 67. 








Washington Purchasing Agent and Manufac- 

turer, 2626 15th Ave., W. Seattle 99. Pub- 

lished by Purchasing Agents’ Assn. of Wash- 

ington. Est. 1925. Editor: E. C. White. Sub- 

scription, $3. Trim size, 814xll14. Type page 

7x10, 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2;%. Published 

17th. Forms close, 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. ee list-C. 

Circulation, Dec. 1959. sworn, 

, 690; other, 53. Rates— 

2/y Page Vy Page 

$ S a $ Bs 


78 00 rt 00 
Color, 4A, red, $35; other, $45; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see page 64. 


controlled, 


% Pag e 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





CAB 


Byers National Industrial Directory, P. O. 
Box 190, Downsview, Ont. Dabithed by 
Byers Associates. Est. 1928. Subscri iee $4. 
Trim size, 81/.xll. Type page, 7!/4,;x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published Aug. 15. Forms close July Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 1960 edition, controlled, 9,540; 
other, 260. Mfrs., processors & prime pro- 
ducers, 9,184; contractors, construction, 236; 
govt., sewage plants, waterworks & public 
utilities, 120. Rates—l page, $220; 2/4 page 
$170; 2 page, $140; 3 page, $1 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed on request. 








FAST FACTS about Purchasing Week 


CIRCULATION: TOTAL AVERAGE 25,032 (For 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1960) 


The above total average consists of 16,810 paid subscriptions and 8,222 
unpaid distribution to individuals with documented purchasing responsi- 
bilities. Checking and promotion copies are not included in these figures. 


MARKET: PURCHASING WEEK serves purchasing executives in; 
manufacturing plants, utilities, large construction and mining companies, 
the transportation industry, petroleum, distribution and government. 


EDITORIAL: PURCHASING WEEK serves the busy purchasing execu- 
tive with a fully-rounded editorial service on all aspects of his job, 
including national and world news affecting purchasing, price trends, new 
products and materials as well as methods and management information. 


Purchasing Week 


McGraw-Hill’s National Newspaper of Purchasing Af 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





SOc, 
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Canadian Purchasor, 93 Railside Rd., Don 
Mills, Ont. Published by Fullerton Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1918. Trim ~~ ed Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 444 and 3%. Published 
ist, Forms close 20th Ty Agency discounts, 

2. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 5,249; 
other, 166. etal prods., machinery, 2,341; 
construction, contracting, wood products, 
hardware & lumber, 807; hospitals, insurance, 
banks, govt., hotels, schools, etc., 680; tex- 
tiles, leather goods, rubber goods, apparel & 
glass, 506; food, beverages & tobacco, 467; 
other, 1,322 ges 
Times 1 Page e Page yy 

1 $205. %0 ‘Ws b0 dis. b9 dios 00 


6 180.00 

12 155.00 140. 00 138 0 80. 00 
Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $60; bleed, 25%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Canadian Trade Index. 67 Yonge St., Toronto 
1, Ont. Published by Canadian Manufactur- 
ers’ Assn. Est. 1900. Editor: W. D. H. 
Frechette. Price, $15. Trim size, 63x10. Type 
page, 5l/)x81,; 2 cols., 25/ Published annu- 
ally, May. Forms close Jon 25th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, 1959 edition, paid, 
12.380; controlled. 801; other, 92. Rates—l 


page, $240; 1, page, $140; 14 page, $80; i, 

page, $45 

Ector, 4A, red, $55; other 4A, $65; bleed, 
Jo: 





(CAB 


Fraser's Canadian Trade Directory, 6833 De 
L'Epee Ave., Montreal 15, Canada. Published 
by Fraser's Trade Directories, Ltd. Est. 1913. 
ang emg Sue on =. ae 
size, $xl2. Type pa 4xi0Y2 cols., 21/2 
Published June. —s close Nov. 30th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, June 1960, controlled, 7,866; 
other, 330. Mfrs., processors, prime producers, 
6,843; wholesalers, agents, distributors, retail- 
ore te 1,023. ane, page, $275; 2, page, 
$ A © h page 
Color, “4h ¥i00: bleed, no charge. 


® 


Modern Purchasing, 48] University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1959. Editor: Arden Gay- 
ron Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/gx11l1/,. 

» pore, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and aif. 
HA ished 18th. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, Mar. 961 controlled, 7,555; 
other, — Food, 863, fabricated metal 
prods., oo chemicals & allied prods., 463; 
machinery, 445; other mfg., 4,0 ublic & 
private utilities, transportation cos., 291; other 
=e. { a Rees bP 
imes a We Page Page 1/3; Page 

1 $200 80 247 00 $ies. 5.00 $145 00 


12 280. 65 187.00 128. 00 iis, i 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $70; bleed, 15% 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 


(CAB @ 


Purchasing in Western Canada. 2205 Fir St. 
Vancouver 9. Published by Purchasing Agents 








Assn. of B. C. Est. 1949. Editor: David G. C. 
Eggo. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8Y4x1 11/4. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols. 13 pi. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th prec. reer discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept. ied, 1,885; 
other, 95. Purchasing agents, 803; mfg. & dis- 
tribution cos., 252; municipal officials, 117; 
others, 696. Rates— 
Times 1Page % Page Soe Vv, Page 
1 $100.00 ¢ 80 10.00 é j 45.00 
6 ny 4 s = 36.00 
12 30.00 
Color, 4A, oo ee. M0. bleed, 10%. 





Shop. Gardenvale, Que. Published wy ® canals 
Bus. Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1942. Editor: J. V. Dera- 
7. Trim size, 91/4xll134. Type page, 81/2x1l; 
and 4 cols., 4 and 2. Published 20th. 
Forms close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-C. 
Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 14,621; 
other, 399. Mfg.: iron & steel prods., 3,308; 
food & beverages, 1,173; wood prods., 1,033; 
chemicals, 916; other mig., 4,875; mining, 
gearing. oil wells, 709; wholesale trade, 
Y 675 ST Page mig» 1, 932. th. Ye P 
imes ‘a e age age 
i fi2o 0 $ 79.00 $ 50.00 
6 * 80.00 108.00 00 
12 168.00 100.00 60. 0 38, 00 
Color and bleed, not available. 





RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


VAC} 


Industrial Research, 200 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4. Published by Scientific Research 
Pub. Co. Inc. Est. 1959. Editor: Neil Ruzic. 
Subscription, $5. bY size, 8'/xll. Type 
page x10. 3 cols., Published month 4 

orms close 10th prec. rg ae discounts, 15- 
Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 40,733; other, 5,450. 
Members of technical mgt.: research & devel- 
opment, creative engineering, etc., 41,285. 
— — im. a YP Vp P 
imes age age age age 

T sisasto goes to $ea'00 ‘$595 0 
6 1210.00 965.00 750.00 535.00 

12 1150.00 915.00 710.00 510.00 
Color, on request; bleed no charge. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 4. 








Industrial Science and Engineering. 201 p. 
Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. Published by F. 
Thompson Pubs., Inc. Est. 1954. Editor: G. R 
Whittington. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
814,xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Pub- 
lished 6 times a year, Jan., Feb., March, 
April, Oct., and Nov. 20. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 27,702: paid, 
53; other, 1,703. Rates— 
Times i Page Page Page 1/3 Page 

$900.00 00 ‘$565.00 $205.0 00 

3 7 00 , 460.00 315.00 

6 00 5. 445.00 305.00 
Color, an "30s, bleed, 15%. 


Journal of ag Physics, 335 E. 45th St., 
New York 17. Published by American Insti- 
tute of Physics, Inc. Est. 1937. Editor: J. H. 
Crawford, Jr. Subscription, $14. Trim size, 
77/ex101/2. i page, 6x81, 2 cols., 3. Pub- 
lished Sth rms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 








MUST YOU SELL TO MATERIALS EXPERTS? 
MATERIALS RESEARCH & STANDARDS 


American Society for Testing Materials 


1916 Race Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


Please tell me how we, too, can sell to the senior engineers 


and evaluation — and who write the authoritative ASTM Stand- 


ards. 


Company 
Address 


[] Please send complimentary copy of MATERIALS 
RESEARCH & STANDARDS. 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
and scientists who are the “pace setters” in materials research ; 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
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counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid; 8,649; other, 214. 
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Manufacturing Division — Functional Markets 


Design Engineering 


OEM represents total annual market 
for $43 billion in parts and materials 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= THE DESIGN ENGINEER, to success- 
fully design most of today’s prod- 
ucts, can no longer be just a design- 
er, or a mechanical or an electrical 
engineer. In many cases he must 
now also perform a function which 
can be classified as “materials en- 
gineering.” 

Progress in space flight, electron- 
ics, automation, and in utilization of 
atomic energy, is heavily dependent 
on the solution of critical materials 
problems. The same holds true for 
general industry. Materials are now 
widely recognized as a critical fac- 
tor in determining cost, quality, and 
performance. 

Reliable sources report that there 
are many indications that current 
trends in design engineering are in 
the direction of more and more 
emphasis on materials. A radical in- 
crease in the number of materials 
available, coupled with the rise of 
new and more severe service re- 
quirements, is causing many changes 
in the ways materials are being 
applied. 

In past years the point of view of 
the user of materials was to fit de- 
signs or products to the properties 
of the material. The attitude is 
changing rapidly. The major con- 
cern today is finding and applying 
a material which has the right com- 
bination of properties to meet pre- 
determined design and service con- 
ditions. Designers have found them- 
selves increasingly limited by the 
materials available to them for use 
in meeting unprecedented job de- 
mands. 

Within the past 10 years these 
limitations have become particular- 
ly serious in the aerospace, missile, 
and aircraft fields. Existing mate- 
rials in many cases do not have the 
level of performance uniformity, nor 
the combination of properties re- 
quired for the critical performance 
demands of space vehicles, power 
plants, and weapons. 

The advance technologies are not, 
however, the only fields where ma- 


terials are now the key to progress. 
Materials have become a major con- 
sideration in planning, designing, 
and producing products in almost 
every other manufacturing field. It 
is difficult to find an industry or 
plant which is not searching for new 
or better materials to improve prod- 
uct performance, or to lower pro- 
duction costs. 

Because the new specialty of ma- 
terials engineering—also called “ma- 
terials and process engineering”—is 
still in a state of evolution, its scope 
and functions are not yet too clearly 
defined. As described by one indus- 
try source, in general “it encompases 
the many activities involved in ap- 
plying engineering materials in the 
design and manufacture of products. 
Its aim is to bring to bear a thor- 
ough knowledge of materials at all 
stages of the planning and manu- 
facturing cycle, in order to produce 
high quality products at the lowest 
possible cost.” 


MARKET COMPOSITION 


Today, according to _ reliable 
sources, where a materials engi- 
neering group exists, it is the control 
center for the materials used in a 
given product. The group begins its 
operations in the preliminary design 
stage, and continues throughout the 
production design and actual man- 
ufacturing activities. 

At present, materials departments 
are most commonly found in large 
and medium-size companies, but in- 
vestigation has disclosed that a sur- 
prising number of small organiza- 
tions also have materials depart- 
ments. Informed authorities report 
that plants with as few as 500 em- 
ployes have found that good use can 
be made of materials application 
specialists. 

Currently existing materials en- 
gineering groups have six primary 
functions: 


1) Select materials. This function 
is performed in several ways. The 
designer or project engineer fre- 
quently takes the initiative and con- 
sults with the materials department. 
In other cases, the preliminary and 
final drawings, the bill of materials, 
and the specifications are reviewed 
by the materials group. 

2) Evaluate new materials. Keep- 





effect purchases in return. 


engineering: 


ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET 
19 Ordnance 
34 Fabricated metal products 
35 Machinery (except electrical) 
36 Electrical machinery 
37 Transportation equipment 
38 Instruments 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing 
739 Research & development labs 
891 Consulting engineers 


Chapters 1 and 2. 





This chapter covers a function within the segment of industry 
known as the “OEM” (original equipment market). The function of 
design engineering is to develop, design, and prepare for production 
the “resale products” used by the OEM. 

“Design engineer” is a generic term. It describes persons having 
decision-making responsibility in product development. This fact 
gives design engineers the characteristic of a “market”—i.e., a defin- 
able entity to which sales efforts can be targeted and one which can 


Here are the industries (showing 2-digit S.I.C. codes) which 
make up the OEM, plus the basic elements of the function of design 


Market analyses of OEM industries appear elsewhere in this 
book. Additional information on research and development is in 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN ENGINEERING 


>» Development—using results of pure, and 
applied research to develop basic com- 
ponents of a device. 


> Functional design—combining basic 
components into a prototype of the final 
product. 


> Production design—developing the pro- 
totype into a completed unit, ready for 
mass production 
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Materials Engineering in Industry 
Percent of 
Item Companies 
Companies with materials groups ....... 
No. technical personnel in groups 
2 % BD .. 
11 to 50 
51 to 100 .. 
101 to 200 .. 
201 to S00 


Div. in which materials group works 
Staff function to management 
Engineering _.............-..- 
Production or manufac 


Div. or dept. served by group 
Research & development ... 
Engineering & design 
Manufacturing & prod 
pate 

Date when up was formed 
Prior to 1840 é 
1940-1949 
1950-1960 . sebelah 

Functions performed by group 
Evaluate, select materials ... 

Initiate materials changes 
Advise on & review choi 
terials by others .............. 
Develop or modify materials ; 
Develop, plan, supervise, testing ........ 
Solve materials problems in 
EEE EE 
Prepare materials standards, 
SATE ee 
Collect, organize, disseminat 
materials data .................. 
Handle vendor relations .. 

How groups are organized 
By types of materials .. 

By property ................ ’ 

By product, or part, or component .... 

By function (R&D, application, 
eh aaa as 

Note: Some groups total over 100% due to multiple 

answers to same question. 


Source: Materials in Design Engineering 


ing abreast of all new materials de- 
velopments, and evaluating them to 
determine if they can be used to ad- 
vantage, is another function of the 
materials group. New or modified 
processing methods must frequently 
be developed before the new mate- 
rial can be released to production. 

3) Develop standards. The de- 
velopment of standards and specifi- 
cations is considered to be among 
the most important of all tasks per- 
formed by materials groups. It is 
the job of materials engineering to 
prepare and interpret standards, and 
ensure their compliance. 

4) Maintain suppliers lists. To 
provide control over quality, the de- 
velopment and maintenance of ap- 
proved suppliers lists is another 
function frequently handled by ma- 
terials engineering. 

5) Information dissemination. 
Collecting, digesting, and distribut- 
ing materials information to all in- 
terested personnel in design, engi- 
neering, manufacturing, inspection, 
and purchasing is another job of the 
materials engineering group. This 
makes the materials group, in com- 
panies where it exists, the center 
and source of sound data and in- 
formation on any and all materials 
used or considered for use by the 
company. 

6) Develop new materials. Not 
yet prevalent, but growing in im- 
portance, is the function of de- 





veloping new materials or the mod- 
ification of existing materials to 
solve special design or fabrication 
problems. 

Based on a survey of 110 plants in 
the principal product manufacturing 
fields, the table at left shows how 
the materials engineering function 
has been adopted by industry. 

The trends which have been de- 
scribed up to this point highlight 
a fact which is apparent in all 
phases of industry, to anyone in- 
volved in producing new products 
or modifying existing items: the 
current battle of materials—steel 
against aluminum, plastics against 
aluminum, wood against plastics, 
etc., is causing major upheavals 
both in the materials producer seg- 
ments, and the user segments of 
the economy. 

Producers of plastics, steel, non- 
ferrous metals and other materials 
have clashed head on in a monu- 
mental battle for markets—any 
markets. To protect and expand the 
markets they now have, the pro- 
ducers have been coming up with 
new and more versatile products. 

The men who specify and/or buy 
materials have been benefiting in 
a number of ways. In addition to 
lower prices, according to informed 
sources there is a noticeably greater 
interest among manufacturers in 
their customers’ problems—to the 
point where in a number of in- 
stances manufacturers have pro- 
vided valuable research and mar- 
keting assistance. 

Design engineers are by nature 
inquisitive and generally open 
minded. They will listen to anyone 
who might be able to show them a 
better, cheaper, faster, or simpler 
way to achieve a desired end result. 
Examples show up in many fields: 


© Cast aluminum now completes 
with cast iron for engine blocks, 
transmission housings, brakes, etc., 
in the automotive field. 

e@ Low carbon enameling steels of- 
fer competition with regular grade 
enameling stock in the production of 
refrigerators and stoves in the home 
appliance field. 

® High strength, lightweight, wide 
flange beams, employing plastic de- 
sign techniques, offer competition 
for prestressed concrete in the con- 
struction field. 


In the over-all metal fabricating 
industry, a plethora of materials are 
battling for a share of a market 
which is changing at a rapid clip 
—powdered metals, precoated met- 
als, copper and brass, vacuum 

Continued on page 84 
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total interest of the design engineer . . 
served in depth by [: 


THE DESIGN ENGINEER is a multi-specialist. Caught in 
the chain reaction of problem solving, he’s constantly 
making decisions in every area of his function. Selection 
of the right fastener is important today . . . tomorrow 
it may be the choice of a new material, electrical com- 
ponent or hydraulic assembly. Whatever his assignment, 


Five year analysis of editorial content 
Subject Pages 

Electrical & Electronic Drives, Controls 

Systems 

Fluid Drives, Controls & Systems .... 

Mechanical Equipment & Mechanisms ae 

Assembly Components 778 

Manufacturing Processes 

Materials 

Design Theory & Techniques 

Engineering Management 

Complete Machines 

Regular Sections 


Grand Total 11,606 


Individual requests for editorial articles 

1959 1960 1959 1960 
January 9,371 12,132 July 12,436 8,843 
February 6,918 14,858 August 14,089 10,892 
March 11,293 19,008 September 9,548 17,518 
April 16,001 12,605 October 16,184 9,543 
May 9,479 8,400 November 10,258 14,326 
June 13,576 9,792 December 13,766 15,500 


Proof of MACHINE DESIGN readership 
among your customers and prospects 


As a special service to Macuine Desicn ad- 
vertisers, we offer this positive proof of read- 
ership: You supply a list of your customers 
and prospects . . . we'll conduct a reader- 
preference study over your list to determine 
MacuHineE Desicn’s effectiveness as your best 
medium to communicate with these men. 
Ask your MacHine Desicn representative for 
full details. 


Galley comparison offer provides further 
proof of MACHINE DESIGN’s effectiveness 


We'll gladly furnish complete galleys of our 
circulation list for any ten company establish- 
ments or locations that you select. We will 
also provide special comparison forms which 
will enable you to match our coverage against 
other publications, as well as to appraise the 
effectiveness of your direct mail list and sales- 
men’s contacts. Your Macuine Desicn repre- 
sentative will be glad to make the necessary 
arrangements. 


MACHINE DESIGN increases lead in 
advertising pages from 24.6% to 38.7% 


1959 1960 
Pages Pages 


MacHINE DEsIGN ‘ 4,429 
Propuct ENGINEERING ... 3,289 3,192 
Desicn News 2,908 


he’s always aware that his total knowledge must keep 
pace with today’s technological advancements. He 
knows that he must keep informed in all areas of the 
design function. He does this by reading MacuiINE 
Desicn . . . the one magazine dedicated to serving the 
total spectrum of his problems and needs. 


Reach and influence design engineers 
over and over with MACHINE DESIGN’s 
comprehensive design reference manuals 


“The FERROUS METALS Book” 
—August 3, 1961 


“The ELECTRIC MOTOR Book” 
~—December 21, 1961 
. . the newest in Macuine Desicn’s series 
of unique handbooks for both immediate and 
long-lasting design reference value. An un- 
precedented opportunity to cite the ad- 
vantages of your products to design engineers. 
Books are organized into two basic parts: 


1. DESIGN DATA—consisting of funda- 
mental information on selection and ap- 
plication of types of products 


2. MANUFACTURERS DIRECTORY — 
with comprehensive listings of manu- 
facturers according to product types 


Now, from a single source, design engineers 
can decide how as well as source! 


(Already in print: ‘“‘The FASTENERS Book,” “The SEALS 
Book’ and ‘The BEARINGS Book.”’) 


MACHINE DESIGN’s “OEM Manual” pro- 
vides accurate marketing assistance 


A continuing marketing information service 
for anyone who has a stake in selling to the 
OEM. Copies are personally registered to in- 
sure receipt of the most current information. 
Manual is presented in these five sections: 


. How to Measure the Market 

. Defining the Design Function 

. Market Information Sources 

. How to Produce More Effective Advertis- 
ing 

. How to Merchandise Your Advertising 


OEM market survey reports and 
product profiles available 


These market survey reports are available for 
over thirty products widely used in the 
OEM. Ask your MD representative about 
them, or write to Research Director, 
MacuineE Desicn, Penton Building, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 


G> TiN 


Ce ae a [Penton 8 publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Code 


Census of the Design-Engineering Function December 1960 


Establishments performing a desig gi ing function on one or more products 


Industry Title 


ORDNANCE AND 
ACCESSORIES 


Ammunition .... 

Tanks and tank components - 
Sighting fire control ——. 
Small arms .........-. anaes 
Small arms ammunition. maids 
Other ordnance & accessories 
Research laboratories . 
Design engineering offices 


FABRICATED METAL 
PRODUCTS 


Metal cans ee ai 
Cutlery, hand tools, “hardware 
Heating apparatus & plumbing 
fixtures oe 
Fabricated structural “metal 
products .... Solasee 
Screw machine “products - Seana 
Metal stampings ne 
Coatings, engravings ond 
allied services .......... rien 
Misc. fabricated wire prod. 
Misc. fabricated metal prod 
Research laboratories ............... 
Design engineering offices ........ 


MACHINERY (oncept 
electrical) 


Engines and turbines ......... 
Steam engines; steam, gas & 
hydraulic turbines; steam, 


gas & hydraulic turbine gen- 
erator set units ........... = 
combustion engines 


Internal 
(n.e.c.) 


Farm illo 4 & equipment 


Construction, mining & mate- 
rial handling machinery & 
equipment ......... 

Construction machinery & 

equipment ....... 

Mining machinery “& “eqpmt. 

Oilfield machinery & eqpmt. . 

Elevators & moving stairways 

Conveyors & conveying 
equipment ..... 

Hoists, industrial ‘cranes & 
monorail IT «sc eiueitisinases 

Industrial trucks, tractors, 
trailers & stackers ........... 


Metalworking machinery & 
MIU iisccoccedisemioecistipnstacniini 
Machine tools, metal cutting . 
Machine tools, metal forming 
Special dies & tools, die sets, 
jigs and fixtures ............ ie 
Machine tool accessories & 
measuring devices 
Metalworking machinery, 
except machine tools 


Special industry machinery .... 
Food products machinery . 
Textile machinery ............... 
Woodworking machinery 
Paper industries machinery . 
Printing trades machinery ay 
equipment 
Other special industries mch’y 


General industrial machinery 
and equipment 

Pumps, air & gas compressors, 
and pumping equipment ..... 

Ball & roller bearings ...... 

— exhaust & Ventilating 


a no Moy Patterns ... 
Mechanical power 
sion equipment 
Industrial process furnaces 
and ovens 
General industrial machinery 
equipment (n.e.c.) 


Office, puti 

ing machines 

Computing & accounting ma- 
chines incl. cash registers 

Typewriters ......... 

Scales & balances” (not “Tab- 
>: RSE: dienes 





102 


11] 
3 
164 


86 
198 


208 


79 
ll 


24 


‘Includes only establishments with 20 or more employes) 


$.1.C 


Code 


3579 

358 
3581 
3582 


3584 
3585 





No. of 
Estab- 
lish- 


Industry Title ments 


Office machines (n.e.c ) 94 
Service industry machines ... 360 
Automatic merchandising ma- 
chines .. meh wT 28 
Commercial laundry, “dry 
cleaning & pressing 
machines 
Vacuum cleaners, industrial . 
Refrigerators; refrigeration 
machinery (not household); 
complete air conditioning 
units 
Measuring & dispensing 
pumps . ER: 
Service industry ‘machines 
(n.e.c.) j : 


Mi: rh] 3.2 


Machine shops, jobbing "& 





7 Si a ee 
Machinery & parts (n.e.c.) .... 
Administrative offices 


Research laboratories disas 
Design engineering offices _. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES . 


Transmission & tamed 
equipment 

Measuring instr 
equipment ........ 

Power, distribution & _ 
specialty transformers. ............ 

Switchgear & switchboard 
apparatus i 

Electric transmission & dis- 
tribution eqpmt. (n.e.c.) 


Electrical industrial sppateton 

Motors & generators ....... 

Industrial controls 

Welding apparatus bi 

Carbon and graphite “parts a 

Electrical industrial cepa 
(n.e.c.) 


Household Pr a islets 
Household cooking equipment 
Refrigerators & home & farm 
freezers ......... 

Household laundry “equipment 
Electric housewares ams .... 
Household vacuum erased ae 
Sewing machines ........ 
Household appliances ‘(ne.c.) 


. 2,666 





Electric lighting & —_ 
equipment ..... consseece 

Electric lamps ..... 

Lighting fixtures ........................ 

Current carrying wiring | 
devices ...... sid 

Noncurrent carryi ing “wiring 
devices 


Radio & TV receiving sets .... 


Communication equipment 

Telephone & telegraph 
apparatus 

Radio & television transmit- 
ting, signaling, & detection 
equipment & apparatus 


Electronic components & 
jes 
Radio & TV receiving type 
electron tubes ...... i 
Cathode ray picture ‘tubes... 
Transmitting, industrial & spe- 
cial purpose electron tubes . 
Electronic components & ac- 
cessories, (n.e.c.) oe 


Miscellaneous electrical 
chinery, eet & 
supplies ..... ines I aa ee I 

Storage batteries ie 

Primary batteries ...0................ ' 

Radiographic X-ray, fluoro- 
scopic X-ray, therapeutic 
X-ray & other X-ray ap- 
paratus & tubes ..0.W........... ; 

Electrical equipment for in- 
ternal combustion engines ... 

Electrical machinery, — 
ment & supplies (n.e.c.) - 

Administrative offices 

Research laboratories ........ 





$.LC. 


Code 


Industry Title 
Design engineering offices 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIP- 


Motor vehicles & equipment .... 

Motor vehicles (complete) 

Passenger car bodies .... 

Truck bus bodies 

Motor vehicle tossed & a 
sories ....... socrsedsus on 

Truck trailers 


Aircraft and parts ..... 
Aircraft (complete) ... 
Engines and parts ......... 
Propellers and parts 
Aircraft parts & +s wane 
equipment (n.e.c.) - 


a = a building & re- 


Ship. ‘building & repairing ........ 
Boat building & repairing 


Railroad equipment zi 
Locomotives and parts ............... 
Railroad and street cars ............ 


Motorcycles, bicycles & parts 


Miscellaneous saemnnenenresed 
as FLEE SED 
er coaches 
eB se eqpmt. 
Administrative offices 
Research laboratories 
Design engineering offices 


INSTRUMENTS . 


Engineering, Shaiiatinne & 
scientific research instru- 
ments & related equipment . 


Measuring, controlling & in- 
dicating physical character- 
istics a oie 

Mechanical ‘measuring ~& 
controlling 

Autcmatic temperature con- 


(n.e.c.) 


Optical instruments & lenses . 


Surgical, medical & dental in- 
struments & supplies —............ 
Surgical & medical instru- 
ments and apparatus 
Orthopedic, prosthetic, 
gical appliances & supplies 
Dental eqpmt. & supplies 


Ophthalmic goods 


Photographic arenes & —_ 
plies ........... 


Watches, aut & parts - 
Administrative offices 
Research laboratories . 
Design engineering offices .. 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES 

Jewelry. silverware & plated 
ware piatenaatecttibedesibauediie 


Musical instruments & parts . 


Toys, amusement, apetes. 
athletic goods ............... 


Pens, pencils & other in & 
artists’ materials 


Costume jewelry and novelties 


Manufacturing industries 
(n.e.c. 

Research laboratories ses 

Design engineering offices ...... 

Research, development and 
testing laboratories 

Consulting engineering organ- 
izations 

Government establishments 
(S.L.C. 91 through 94) 

All other S.1.C. groups ............ 

Canadian design establish- 
ments 
Total 














. 432 
14,228 
Source: Machine Design 
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aterials 


We are in a virtual revolution in engineering mate- 
rials. Matching the startling rate of growth in 
kinds and types of plastics and other nonmetallics 
is the continuous development of new metals and alloys. (The latest edition 
of Woldman’s classic, “Engineering Alloys,” lists 19,280 different alloys. ) 


arkets 


More than 95% of M/DE’s paid subscribers are 

employed in the SIC groups that account for 

nearly 100% of all purchases of materials, forms 

and finishes for stiginal equipment and other hardgoods. This includes 
special equipment engineered by and for the process industries. 


M/DE attracts its paid subscribers on the basis of 

their participation in the function of materials 

selection -- rather than on the basis of title. The 
materials selection function is performed by more than one title group but 
not all those in any one group perform it. Your advertising in M /DE reaches 
Nor ALL engineers, designers, metallurgical and chemical men, process or 
production men — but Just THOSE who do decide on the kinds and 
sources of materials, forms and finishes. 


MATERIALS SELECTOR (13th Issue) The Most CompLete 
REFERENCE DaTA GuImvDE for selecting engineering materials, forms and 
finishes...over 270 pages of property data plus an 80-page Directory of 
Suppliers . . . sectionalized for easy and fast reference . . . advertising sections 
follow each data section for maximum value to user and advertiser. MorE 
COMPANIES ADVERTISE ENGINEERING MATERIALS IN THE MATERIALS SELEC- 
TOR THAN IN ANY OTHER REFERENCE Issue. Your advertising works for 
you 12 months of the year. Closes July 15th, published mid-October and 
sent to all M/DE subscribers. 


M/DE 


FOR RESULTS, FOR PRODUCT INTRODUCTION, FOR PRESTIGE, FOR MORE BUSINESS — 


get the complete story about M/DE—contact your nearest «Reece 
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The BIG M for advertisers of metals, nonmetallics, forms and finishes. 





MATERIALS EDITORIAL 
LEADERSHIP 


Edited 100% and exclusively for the 
materials specifying function... M/DE 
publishes more, by far, factual infor- 
mation on how and where to use engi- 
neering materials than any other 
engineering or design magazine. Here 
are M/DE’s totals for 1960: 

Irons & Steels 220 editorial pages 
Nonferrous Metals 338 editorial pages 
Nonmetallic Materials 471 editorial pages 
Forms & Shapes 297 editorial pages 
Finishes & Coatings 116 editorial pages 


Ask your M/DE representative for a 
complete list of articles. 


COVERAGE OF 
MATERIALS MARKETS 


M/DE reaches (with paid subscrip- 
tions) the plants that account for more 
than 90% of all purchases of materials, 
forms and finishes used in the manu- 
facture of original equipment and hard- 
goods including equipment engineered 
by and for the process industries. 


COVERAGE OF MEN 
WHO SPECIFY MATERIALS 


M/DE’s 100% editorial concentration 
on materials selection attracts only 
readers who need materials selection 
information and are willing to pay for 
it! Title breakdown: 
Engineers & Designers 13,628 45.0% 
Metallurgical & Chemical 

Personnel 2,503 8.3% 
Production Personnel 2,716 9.0% 
Corporate Officials 3,946 13.0% 
Company Subscriptions 4,939 16.3% 
Purchasing Personnel 367 1.2% 
All Other 2,163 7.2% 


Total Net Paid 30,262 100.0% 


Based on Paragraph 3, December 31, 
1960, ABC Publisher’s Statement 





MATERIALS ADVERTISING 
LEADERSHIP 


More companies advertise metals, non- 
metallics, forms and finishes in M/DE 
thanin any other magazine. Here arethe 
facts for the first six months of 1960: 


Materials, Forms and Finishes 
Advertising Pages, Full Year—1960 
® BOS 
MD 1,187 
PE | 1,076 
DN =|715 
iD | 331 














Source: Data Computing Corp., Advere 
tisers’ Space Records 


Materials in Design Engineering @ 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 
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melted steel. Many of these mate- 
rials are being offered in new sizes, 
shapes, and packages. The object is 
to reduce the buyer’s initial cost, 
increase unit production, cut scrap 
loss, and minimize machine down- 
time. 

The tail end of the 19th century 
is generally considered to be the 
“birth of the new age of materials.” 
Steel became the primary material 
of engineering, and aluminum be- 
came a commercial metal. 

Gathering momentum since then, 
the changes have now reached the 
point where users are taking more 
initiative in demanding materials to 
their specifications—or else produc- 
ing them themselves. 

The net result of this revolution 
in materials can easily register a 
terrific impact on any given com- 
pany’s products—today and in the 
future. 

New materials notwithstanding, 
the design engineering function still 
breaks down to three basic ele- 
ments. Here is a brief description of 
the elements, and the activities: in- 
volved at each stage. 


® Development activities. This stage 
of the design function might be 
considered the “methods” phase. 


Emphasis is more on “get it to 
work,” instead of on “will it work 
if it’s smaller and made of some 
other material.” 

Size, shape, and even composition 
are not as important here as in later 
stages. There is consequently an in- 
creasingly widespread trend for 
engineers to experiment with virtu- 
ally anything that represents a po- 
tenial solution to their problem. 


e¢ Functional design. At this point 
in the design cycle, physical charac- 
teristics of materials, parts, com- 
ponents, etc., become important. The 
designer knows—from phase one— 
that he can “make it work.” The 
question now is, what will make it 
work best, longer, more reliably, 
economically, etc. 

This stage of product development 
is not taking half the time it took 
just a few years ago. This is due to 
the fact that there has been a con- 
stant influx of new and/or improved 
materials to select for use in a given 
design. Also, designers have access 
to a wider range of processing and 
production techniques, better testing 
facilities, etc. 
¢ Production design. Materials, 
processes, and techniques become 
all-important at this stage, because 


MECHANICAL 
SNE INS aeINe 
IS READ RY MORE 
SANDOR = 
ENGINEERS IN 
THE DESIGN FIELD 
THAN ANY OTHER 


RESIN SSS 


MAGAZINE 
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this phase of the design cycle in- 
volves converting the prototype into 
a completed unit, ready for mass 
production. 

Designers must work within limits 
imposed by production costs and 
production methods. Selling to them 
therefore is requiring an ever-in- 
creasing specialized marketing ap- 
proach. The approach involves cost 
analysis and technical assistance. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Total volume of sales to the OEM 
will vary on a basis related to Gross 
National Product. In a year when 
GNP is $450 billion, the OEM out- 
put can run as high as $120 billion. 
This volume would result in OEM 
purchases of materials, parts, com- 
ponents and finishes, totaling as 
much as $43 billion. 

An accompanying table, headed 
“Census of the Design-Engineering 
Function,” shows a recent count of 
specific plants—those having 20 or 
more employes—which are perform- 
ing a design engineering function 
on one or more of their products. 


WHAT THE MARKET BUYS 


There are two ways of looking at 
the design engineering field as a 
potential market: first, from the 
standpoint of direct expenditures 
for research and development; 
second, as a market consisting of 
what the engineers, researchers, and 
technicians specify. 

In considering the latter market, 
it is important to remember that the 
products are bought on design 
specifications, for inclusion in items 
manufactured for resale. 

In analyzing what the market 
buys, one authoritative source has 
grouped more than 450 different 
materials parts, components and 
finishes into 10 different categories, 
as indicated in the following table: 


Products Specified & Bought in the OEM 


Mechanical parts & 
components 

Fastening & joining 

Motors, engines & 
controls 

Electrical & electron- 
ic components 

Hydraulic & pneu- 
matic equipment 

Source: Product Engineering 


General Engineering 

Metals & alloys 

Non-metallic mate- 
rials & finishes 

Fabrication & pro- 
duction processes 

Power transmission 
elements 


HOW THE MARKET BUYS 


There are multiple buying in- 
fluences at work in the original 
equipment market. Design engineers 
constitute one of the most signifi- 
cant. 

Design engineers may carry any 





of a number of titles. Primarily 
they will be part of the company’s 
engineering departments, but this 
can vary depending on the size of 
the company. 


The following table shows the 
activities performed in a “typical” 
department. 





Functions of the one Department 
(including R & D, gn, analysis & drafting) 





Planning, scheduling, work control 
reports 

Budgets, pricing, charges 

Procurement 


Security 
Spoce, office equipment 


RESEARCH 
Search for new data, principles, 
lows 
Soiution of broad, basic problems Wah vendors 
Test & evalvation With qonsultente 
SERVICES 
Prints 
Release of drawings, prints, 
Publications 
Library 
Steno, typing, filing, 
supplies, files & records 
Model shop 
a 
Test focilities 














Source: Product Engineering 





There are “design engineers” who 
respectively carry such titles as 
“plant manager,” or “superintend- 
ent.” On occasion he might be pres- 
ident of the company. In most cases, 
however, the design engineer will 
be found in the engineering depart- 
ment, and will have the word “en- 
gineer” somewhere in his title. 


A key function of design-engi- 
neering is that of specifying all 
parts, components, and materials 
for use in manufacturing the prod- 
ucts which have been designed or 
re-designed. This importance placed 
on these specifications can vary 
according to competitive pressures, 
product complexity, the general 
economic climate, and “company 
policy.” 

Purchasing agents will expect— 
and usually accept—the design en- 
gineer’s recommendations on points 
relative to physical and technical 
characteristics, such as reliability, 
life expectancy, operating limita- 
tions, etc. PA’s will then add cost 
considerations to their purchasing 
decisions, and buy accordingly. 


Because so many salesmen call on 
them, some companies in the OEM 
establish a “preferred list” of sup- 
pliers for each category of “stand- 
ard” components purchased on 
recurrent schedules. Quantities are 
often specified far in advance of 
final delivery so that suppliers have 
time to arrange for their own pro- 
duction. 

Advertising or direct sales effort 
which includes engineering infor- 
mation and specialized help is al- 
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Let's face the facts about selling 
the OEM market 


Engineers—the men who design a production-run 
product and have top responsibility for its perform- 
ance—are the primary influences in selecting com- 
ponents and materials for the Original Equipment 
Market. This is their job—and it pays you to let 
them know what your product could do for them. 
Suppose engineers become interested in your prod- 
uct. Then what happens? They may buy a limited 
quantity for testing and trial runs. If the product 
meets specifications, they can recommend it for the 
Approved Supplier List. But in many cases they 
will specify “X Brand, or Equal.” Yours may be 
“X-Brand.” It may be “Or Equal.” Or the engineer 
may not specify any brand at all! 


When the product is ready to go into volume pro- 
duction, the requisition for the number of units to 
be purchased goes to the Purchasing Department, 
which has the list of approved sources of supply for 
this product. You are on the list. So are some of 
your competitors. It’s up to the purchasing agent to 
decide which company to buy from, or how to divide 
the business between two or more approved sources. 


This is a critical point of the sale. Your company 
doesn’t meet its payroll on test runs or trial orders. 
You meet your payroll on production business. 


Purchasing agents are the primary influence in the 
selection of actual suppliers of approved products. 
This is their job. They must buy from reliable 
sources. So it pays to let them know that your com- 
pany puts out a superior product and stands behind 
it—in research, production facilities, performance, 
service. For this we recommend the magazine pur- 
chasing agents have depended on for 45 years— 
their own methods and news source—PURCHASING 
Magazine. 


To sell the OEM market, be sure you are making 
both sales: engineering for product approval; pur- 
chasing agents for your share of the business. To do 
this keep your advertising to engineers and to pur- 
chasing agents in balance. 


Maintain your advertising to the design field, yes, 
but support it with a regular schedule in PURCHAS- 
ING Magazine, reaching over 30,000 Purchasing 
Agents every other week. 


PURCHASING 


MAGAZINE 
Sells the man who buys 


205 Fast 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


A Conover-Mast publication GD 
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30,000 Distribution 








PUBLISHED 
QUARTERLY 
(BIMONTHLY 

IN 1962) 


NEWS 
TABLOID 
FORMAT 

















MEDICAL ELECTRONICS NEWS 


devoted exclusively to the bio- 
medical instrumentation field. 


MARKET: Few branches of instrumentation and elec- 
tronics have more promise for the application of new 
devices and techniques than the comparatively new 
field of biological and medical instrumentation and 
electronics. MEDICAL ELECTRONICS NEWS is the 
only publication exclusively devoted to serving the 
needs and interests of this field. Use MEN to reach 
the top buying influences in this constantly growing, 
fertile sales market 


EDITORIAL COVERAGE: MEDICAL ELECTRONICS 
NEWS editorially provides a means whereby the re- 
suits and techniques of the instrumentation and elec- 
tronics specialties can be made more generally avail- 
able. Each issve reports to over 30,000 doctors and 
research workers . . . proved buyers and prospects... 
the new instruments, new methods and new develop- 
ments in the field. This adds up to alert, responsive 
readership . . . and coupled with the use of distribu- 
tors’ lists in vital trading areas, MEN gives you the 
greatest value for your advertising dollar. 


DISTRIBUTION: Each issue of MEN reaches more 
than 30,000 active in clinic and hospital research, 
medical and biological research institutes, medical 
schools, public health research laboratories, etc. And, 
this guaranteed 30,000 distribution comprises the 
customers of recognized equipment suppliers 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROL SYSTEMS. The lead- 
er since 1928 . . . in editorial prestige and service to 
the industry. Serves the industrial market for instru- 
mentation and control products. Published monthly 
Circulation over 40,000. See ad in Chap. 12. 


INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS. The only prod- 
uct news tabloid covering measurement and control 
instruments, laboratory apparatus, and electronic and 
mechanical components for the OEM-Design Engineer- 
ing market. Published bi-monthly. Circulation over 


95,000. See ad in Chapter. 2. 


MILITARY SYSTEMS DESIGN. A bi-monthly maga- 

zine devoted to the design and application of elec- 

tronics and controls in the huge Military-OEM-Systems 

market. Circulation over 40,000. See ad in Chap. 10 
COMBINATION RATES 

Equivalent space used in any of our 4 publications 

earns 10% discount in each publication involved 


Write for Market and Media Data 


MEDICAL 
ELECTRONICS NEWS 


845 RIDGE AVE. PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 





| most invariably the most successful. 


Salesmen definitely work through 
the purchasing department, but they 
are increasingly being invited into 
engineering to provide on-the-spot 
help to designers. 


Sources: Design News; Industrial 
Models & Patterns; Materials In De- 
sign Engineering; Product Design 
& Development; Product Engineer- 
ing; Machine Design; National 
Science Foundation. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Design News 

3-1. The Design Engineer in OEM/Metal- 
working Industries. 40-page survey re- 
port containing statistics and comments 
on design engineers’ job characteristics, 
buying influence for various materials 
and components, etc. 


Hydraulics & Pneumatics 

3-3. Hydraulic Fluids. Survey report con- 
taining data on industry's use of hydrau- 
lic fluids, with data grouped by quantity 
of fluid, type, consuming indus and 
brand name. Also included is informa- 
tion on who specifies fluid use, factors 
determining choice of fluid, and prob- 
lems affecting use of fluids. 


Industrial Models & Patterns 

3-23. Market Facts. 4-page folder contain- 
ing information on products produced 
and items purchased by designers, engi- 
neers, and manufacturers of molds, mod- 
els, patterns, and plastic tooling. 


Machine Design 

3-4. Redesign Activity & New Product De- 
velopment in the OEM. 12-page survey 
report on three aspects of design engi- 
neering activity: standard (‘regular’) 
product revisions planned, made, or un- 
derway; new products under develop- 
ment; and, major current problems con- 
fronting today’s design engineer. 


Materials in Design Engineering 


3-27. Challenge of the Materials Age. 52- 
page analysis and commentary on engi- 
neering concept changes resulting from 
availability of and need for new types 
and forms of materials, with separate 
sections on materials engineering, re- 
search, application, etc. 


3-5. Ferrous & Nonferrous Castings. 26- 
page survey report and analysis of the 
market for castings within a cross-sec- 
tion of original equipment and other 
hardgoods manufacturing plants, with 
data grouped by S.LC. 


3-6. Irons & Steels Market. Analysis of 
the market for irons and steels within 
527 U.S. original equipment and _ hard- 
goods manufacturing plants. Includes 
data on major types of steel and iron, 
and the forms in which they are used. 


3-28. Materials Selection Practices. 34-page 
report on materials selection practices re- 
reported in 251 personal interviews with 
personnel of 100 hardgoods and original 
equipment manufacturers, with informa- 
tion on company organization of the 
materials selection function, departments 
and titles involved, etc. 


3-29. Plastics Materials & Parts Market. 
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22-page survey report on the market for 
21 types of plastics in 16 different forms, 
in U.S. original equipment and hard- 
goods plants, plus data on eight types 
of plastics foams, with all data grouped 
by S.LC. 

Mechanical Engineering 

SERIES OF REPORTS: for the equipment or 
materials indicated, these multi-page sur- 
vey reports contain data on the number 
of mechanical engineers whose work in- 
volves use of the item, their influence in 
specification or purchase, and names of 
manufacturers whose items would most 
often be specified. Also included is in- 
formation on specific types of products or 
equipment the engineers design. 

3-7. Metallic Bellows. 

3-8. Electric Clutches & Brakes. 

3-9. Adhesives. 

Power Transmission Design 

3-24. Original Equipment Market for Pow- 
er Transmission Products. 8-page_ sta- 
tistical report on the segment of the 
OEM which qualify as a potential market 
for power transmission products. 


Precision Metal Molding 

3-10. Production Data Book—1961. Multi- 
page analysis of installed equipment, ex- 
pendable materials, and expansion plans 
of the die casting industry, containing 
detailed statistics compiled from private 
as well as government sources. 


Product Engineering 

3-11. General Aviation—Business & Private 
Aircraft. Facts and figures on the growth 
of the general aviation industry. Design 
innovations and trends are stressed, along 
with other factors that will influence fu- 
ture growth. 

3-12. Vending Machines. 3-page com- 
mentary and analysis of trends in auto- 
matic merchandising, including informa- 
tion on present sales volume and ex- 
pectations for the future. Includes sep- 
arate section on new product develop- 
ment, and a commentary on merger 
trends among machine and component 
manufacturers. 

3-13. Powder Metallurgy. 6-page analysis 
of the current state and future trends of 
the powder metallurgy industry, includ- 
ing charts and graphs showing consump- 
tion and shipments, plus a map showing 
plant locations of metal powder pro- 
ducers. 

3-14. Railroad Industry. 6-page analysis of 
trends among the nation’s carriers, plus 
information on equipment design de- 
velopments and the requirements for fu- 
ture growth. 

3-15. Construction Machinery. Summary of 
heavy construction contracts for 1959 
and 1960, with projections for 1961 and 
1970. Major design trends in machinery 
are described, and new developments 
listed. 

3-16. Galvanized Sheet Steel. 4-page sta- 
tistical analysis of the consumption of 
galvanized sheet steel, with data grouped 
by product usage. 

3-17. Plastics. 9-page analysis of the pres- 
ent status and future growth patterns of 
plastics usage in various industries. In- 
cludes information on comparative sales 
of plastics materials to various industry 
classifications. 

3-18. Buses, Trucks & Trailers. 10-page 
analysis of the trends and developments 
in the trucking and bus industries. In- 
cludes sales figures and a list of major 
manufacturers. 


3-19. Textile Industry. 8-page commentary 





on the present state of the textile indus- 
try, plus an analysis of general trends in 
textile machinery design, and a listing of 
specific developments in industry opera- 
tions. 


3-20. Electrical Appliances, Radio, Televi- 
sion, & Housewares. 17-page analysis of 
the past, present, and future of manu- 
facturers in this field, with sales figures 
for the past four years and estimates for 
the future. Includes discussion of new 
design trends. 


3-21. OEM News. Monthly news bulletin 
containing facts and figures on the trends 
and developments within the 24 industry 
divisions which comprise the Original 
Equipment Market. 


3-22. The Original Equipment Market. 7- 
page commentary and analysis of the 
OEM, including a definition of the in- 
dustries comprising the market and in- 
formation on the dollar volume and type 
of purchases made by OEM plants. Sep- 
arate insert lists 453 products specified 
and bought in the OEM, plus industry 
titles and 4-digit S.I.C. codes of OEM 
manufacturers. 


CANADA oy 


Design Engineering 

3-25. Data on Design Engineers & The 
Original Equipment Market. Market and 
media fact file containing a highlight de- 
scription of the Canadian market for 
original equipment, plus an analysis of 
the buying influence represented by the 
design engineer in Canada. 

Product Design & Engineering 

3-26. Canada’s Origina! Equipment Mar- 
ket. 6-page market and media fact file 
containing basic statistics on Canadian 
outlays for new machinery and equip- 
ment, plus data on factory shipments of 
various industries. Includes highlight 
analysis of buying influences and job 
titles of men comprising the market. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Council of Independent Laboratories, 
4302 East-West Highway, Washington 
14, D.C. 

Am. Society of Industrial Designers, 15 
E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 
W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Assn. of Iron & Steel Engineers, 1010 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Industrial Designers Inst., 441 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Natl. Assn. of Engineering Companies, 1800 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 
Mailing List Information 








Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 





Design News. 3375 S. Bannock St., Englewood, 
Colo. Published by popes Pub. Co. Est. 1946. 
Editor: E. R. Cunningham. yy $20. 
Trim size, 107/xlll/. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
33. Published alternate Mondays. Forms close 
: or prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 48,038; non-qualified, 
3,687. Mfrs: machinery, 13,366; electrical ma- 
chinery & eqpt., 10,697; transportation eqpt., 
8,608; instruments, 2,931; fabricated metal 

rods., 2,848; ordnance, 2,208. Others, 7,384. 

ates— 

Times 1 Page 2%;Page 1/2 Page 1/3; Page 
i $900.60 $645.00 $485.00 $375.00 
820.00 590.00 445.00 340.00 

26 785.00 565.00 420.00 325.00 
Color, 4A, $110; others, $140; bleed, $75 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see column at right. 
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here are 


FIVE ways 


to make this 


MARKET 
ANALYZER 


work for you 





ONE... Plan ad budgets and media allocations 
—by checking the tables and charts in Chapter 
53. They'll tell you what other companies in your 
industry spend—how much, and for what. 


TWO .... Forecast your 1962 marketing goals— 
by reading the market analysis under ‘Trends’ in 
chapters covering industries to which you now sell. 
And don't forget to check chapters describing in- 
dustries representing side markets or—because of 
new developments—a brand new market for your 
products. 


THREE . . . Pick publications appropriate for your 
marketing goals—by checking the media rates- 
and-specifications listings at the end of each chap- 
ter. To find the right books, remember this: chap- 
ter titles identify the readers of the publications 
listed in that chapter, as well as describe the mar- 
ket analyzed in the chapter. 


FOUR .. . Get free, specialized market studies— 
by reading the titles and descriptions under the 
heading "available market data" in each chapter. 
FIVE . . . Locate trade associations—which you'll 


find listed in each chapter. Associations often can 
help marketers, by providing free statistics and re- 
search studies on the industry they serve. 
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PRODUCT DESIGNER 


your sales 





Design News delivers 


more design engineers 
...Mmore economically! 





The design engineer's job: 
creating better, more salable 
products for lower cost. He’s a 
key man in a giant market... 
the man behind $40-billion-plus 
spent annually for components, 
materials and equipment used 
in OEM products. His designs 
trigger big-volume, repeat sales. 


You reach this man in DN! Cir- 
culation is concentrated among 
design engineers, who annually 
renew their requests for DN in 
writing —largest percentage of 
engineers by name and title. 


DN gets high readership— 
more than 2.9 per copy —be- 
cause readers count on its wide 
range of usable design ideas. 
These basic, problem-solving 
ideas are vital to all design men, 
and find broad application a- 
mong engineers with completely 
different product interests. 


New ideas get across in DN, 
always presented in concise, 
graphic form— many drawings, 
few words — in design engin- 
eers’ language. 


The perfect sales climate 
for your products and their 
problem-solving features is here 
—in the Usable Idea Book of 
the design field. DN readers re- 
ly equally on advertising and 
editorial to help them doa better 
job. Proof: over %4-million total 
inquiries in 1960. Check DN’s 
follow-up studies on these sales 
leads before planning your 
program! 


- 
esign News 
OGERS PUBLISHING COMPANY @imeD [EdmanN 


Subsidiary of Cahners Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Electrica’ pos ring. 33 W. 39th St., New 
York ie. lished by Amer. Institute of 
Electrical Pha wg Est. 1884. Editor: Charles 
. Rich. —— < tion, $12. Trim size, Baxl IY 

Ae par, S 2 and 3 cols., 33% and oth 
Publis. Ist. gy tt close 10th’ prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 50,543; unpeid. aie. 
Electronic & allied product 
electric power & light companies, gig “ond 
mercial users of electrical-electronic prod- 
ucts, 7,125; consulting & construction engi- 
neers, 3,727; government & military, 2,580; 
other, 11,140. Rates— 


ay prors "KS SS re 2 68 "teal 6 


12 38.00 438, 80 340. 00 os, 00 
Color, 4A, sli, bleed $75. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
Por additional data see page 132. 





Electromechanical Design, 167 Corey Rd., 
Brookline 46, Mass. Published by Benwill Pub- 
lishing Corp. Est. 1957. Editor: Robert B 
Brothersion. Trim size Baxi Yo. Type Pa page, 
7x10, 2 and 3 cols., 13% and 201, Pi. Pub- 
lished ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified 28,675; non- qualified, 
3,331. Mfrs., Missile & aircraft systems, 7,739; 
components, 3,661; instruments, test equip 
2,382; communicctions, 2,232; industrial ma- 
chinery, 1,788; we ms & counter measures, 
1,123. Other, 8,207. Rates— 

1Page %Page Page 1; Page 
$555.00 $410.00 90.00 
515.00 380.00 270.00 
485.00 360.00 255.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $50. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
2;Rates—; ndustria2,232acnlma-i 

Bay additional data see below & pages 594-595. 

Color, $100; bleed, $50 





Electro-Technology (formerly Eleiont a ~~ 


facturing), 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Conover-Mast Publications, oe Est. 


1928. Editor: Frank J. Oliver. Trim size, 814x 
1ly,. BYpe poge. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 
2g. Publis Ist. Forms close 5th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 30,997: non-qualified, 
3,890. Mfrs.: electrical machinery, 13,591; ma- 
chinery, 13, 591; machinery, 8,574; instruments, 
photographic equip., watches & clocks, 2,643; 
transportation equip., 1,545. Govt., {, ‘425; 
other. 3,950. Rates— 


1 Page %,Page '/, Page 1/3 Page 
$928.00 $680.52 S64 bp $340. 28 
s 5300. 4 648 ta 443. 
804.00 420. oD S04. & 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed” S. 
Uses AIA’sales presentation outline. 


on 





Fluid Power Handbook & Directory, 812 Huron 
Rd., Cleveland 15. Published my 2 Industrial 
Publishing Corp. Est. 1956. Editor: Morris. 
Trim size, 8'/.xll. Type page, 7x10. Published 
biennially. Next issue, Nov. 1961. Forms close 
Jul 961. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
irculation, controlled, 18,000; other, 2,000. 
 .i page, $590; 2 pages, $530; 4 pages, 


Color and bleed on request. 


Graphic Science, Wilton Center, Wilton, Conn. 

Published by a a Publishin: Be., Inc. 

Esti 59. 2 Blea : i Yake. ubscriptior tion, 
rim "3 4x Y ge, 7x1 

3 cols., 3% and 4h. Publish hed 20th eee, 

Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Mailing list-A-B- 

Circulation, qualified, 10,274; non-qualified, 
1,399. Draftsmen, designers, etc., 6,783; in- 
structors, 1,495; independent reproduction 
services, 1,475; other, 480. Rates (bulk)—12 

pages, Se: i‘, pages, $405; 


Shor, 4k. #75 blocds 
Co or, 4A, ins. *b ed, $40. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Hydraulics Pneumatics. 812 Huron Rd., 
Cc orelond is Published by Industrial Publish- 











catalog. 


portunities. 


Sweet’s helps you market 


Design Engineers you want to reach 
with advertising reach for catalogs 
when they want to buy 


..--and your advertising works best for 
you only when its interested readers 
have instant, convenient access to your 


Via Sweet’s PropucT DESIGN CATALOG 
FILE, your catalog will be instantly ac- 
cessible, at all times, in Design Engi- 
neering’s 19,000 most important offices. 
The results will be more value from 
your advertising, and more selling op- 


For more information on Sweet’s 
PropUCT DESIGN CATALOG FILE— 
Design Engineering’s most reached- 
for-and-used source of product infor- 
mation—see the Sweet’s listing on this 
page, and contact our nearest office. 


— the way industry wants to buy 
SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE — A DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Sweet’s currently maintains the catalogs of over 1,800 manufacturers—in classified, indexed 
and bound Catalog Files—in a total of 135,000 buying offices throughout 6 basic markets. 
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ing Corp. Est. 1948. Editor: Allan E. Morris. 
Subscription, $7. Trim size, Bix} Ty ~ 
page: x10; 2 and 3 cols., 31, and 4. P 

shed Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency = 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 32,092; non- -qualified, 
2,687. Méfrs.: machinery, 8,379; transportation 
equipment, 5, 125; electrical machinery, equip- 
ment & supplies, 2,468; primary metals, 2,292; 
other mfrs., ° * some Non-mirs., i - 

age 
0 fo) 00 


Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $50. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


© D 


Industrial if Dost 18 E. 50th St., New York 22. 
Published ~ hitney Pubs., Inc. Est. 1954. 
Editor: Ralp Caplan. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, ag _ page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. 
Published Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, if 2. 

Circulation, paid, 10,552: unpaid, 1,412. In- 
dependent & company industrial designers, 
8,068; students, 1,213; schools & libraries, 885; 
others, 427. Rates— 

Times 1 Pag ys Page 

l 


6 
12 
Color, 4A, $110; bleed, 15% 





\, Page Ye Page 
$165 5.00 90.00 


148 00 





Industrial Models & Patterns, 207 E. Redwood 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. Published by es 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1953. Editor: David 
paeet, Jr. ‘Subscription, $3. Trim cy Pf sil 
age, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols., 4 f, Pi 
PYblished 20th, bi-monthly, Jan. y PA close 
Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. =~ list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 12,886; paid, 
249; other, 1,009. Rates— 
VY, e 
fis0 00 


193. 00 


G&D 


Machine Design, Penton Building, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. Published by Penton Publishing Co. 
Est. 1929. Editor: Colin Carmichael. Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, 81/4xl11/4. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 33%, and 2!/g. Published every 
other Thursday. Forms close 3 weeks’ prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C, 
gv a qualified, 51,966; non- udlified, 
5,777. Mfrs.: ‘electrical machinery, 13,550; ma- 
chinery, 13,392; transportation eqpt., 8,720; in- 
struments, photographic, optical goods & time- 
pieces, 3, ito, fabricated metal products, 2,344; 
— i, 1693. — th P "4 P 
imes g age age 
1 450.00 $229.00 
13 ; 26. 217.00 


26 7 213.00 
Color 4A, $125; bleed, $60. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 80-81. 


© UD 


Materials in Design mannose, 430 Park 
Ave., New York 22. Published by Rejghoid 
mney Corp. Est. 1929. Editor: H. 
aye Subscription, $3. Trim size, eyeing 
age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33 and 2}. 
Py lished Sth. Forms close Sth prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 28,793: unpaid, 2,004. Mfrs. 
of original equip., machinery & assembled 
parts, 16,382; chemical process industries, 
4,032; consulting engineers, 2,583; mfrs. of 
forms & shapes, 1,682; federal, state, municipal 
& foreign govt. depts., 1,589; other, 3,994. 
Fane i teak Ri hee EP 
imes age e age ‘a 

i $251 bo Soa. bo $459.00 $336.00 


441.00 320.08 

12 599. 60 600 60 431.00 313.00 
Color, 4A, $105; bleed, $50. 

Materials Selector Issue. published in Oct., 
as 13th issue. Forms close, July 15th. Space 
at rates earned in regular issues of Materials 
in Design Engineering. but 13th issue space 
cannot apply against annual contract space 
covering regular issues. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 83. 


Mechanical Engineering, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by The American Societ 
of Mechanical Engineers. Est. 1907. Editor: 

. Jakeitsch, Jr. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 


330.00 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, 10%. 

















834x111. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Kgency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 46,264; unpaid, 15,203. 
Mtg., 28.864; govt., 3,417; professional services, 
3,089; me 5 ey gs BC ny 3 

age age age age 
$80.00 $660.00 $450.00 $365.00 
785.00 625.00 425.00 345.00 

12 725.00 — 575. 390.00 320.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $50. 4 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see pages 84 & 119. 


Times 
l 





Mechanical Engineers’ Catalog, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 81. Published by The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. Est. 1912. 
Editor: Miss Ricky Hoffman. Trim size, 81/2x 
111%. Type page, 7x10. Published Sept. 30. 
Forms close June 20th. Agency disc., 15-2. 
Lagann ee ee Te omg ag 
og pages) —1 page, ; 2 pages, 3 
popes, $450; 16 pages, $350. 

Color, on request; bleed, $50. 

For additional data see peges 84 & 119. 





Medical Electronics News 
(See Chapter 12). 
For additional data see page 86. 


Military Systems Design, 845 Ridge Ave., 
Pittsburgh 12. Published by Instruments Pub. 
Co. Est. 1957. Editor: Cdr. Claude D. Morri- 
son. USNR. Trim size, 11!4x1ll14. Type page 
10x10; 3 and 4 cols., 19 and 13 pi. Published 
bi-monthly. 15th of even months. Forms close 
lst. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 35,729; non-qualified, 
4,392. Engineers (not chemical), physicists, 
mathematicians, research & technical spe- 
cialists, 29,842; directors of research & de- 
velop., chemists, chemical engineers, 2,969; 
corporate officers, owners, partners, mgrs., 
etc., 1,816; other, 1,468. Rates (7x10 ad unit)— 





1 Page 2%; Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
$540.00 $360.00 70.00 $180.00 
K 525.00 354.00 270.00 180.00 
6 510.00 347.00 263.00 177.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $75. 
For additional data see page 160. 





Power Drive Engineering, 13233 Euclid Ave., 
East Cleveland 12. Type page, 7x10. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
32,416. Rates— 
Times Doge 2/3 Page W2Page | Poge 
1 10 86.00 78.00 $252. 0 
6 578.00 479.00 365.00 246.00 
12 560.00 470.00 354.00 238.00 
Color, 4A, $95; bleed, $70. 


Precision Metal Molding, 81Z Huron Road, 
Cleveland 15. Published by Industrial Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1943. Editor: P. R. Kalischer. Sub- 
scription, $7. Trim size, 8!/44xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms close 
oe bees. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 
A 





Circulation, qualified, 23,048; non-qualified, 
2,546. Mfrs.: machinery, 5,660; electrical ma- 
chinery, 4,908; primary metal industries, 3,459; 
transportation o>. 3,016; fabricated metal 

roducts, 2,406. Other, 3,566, Rates— 


imes 1 Page 2%;Page '/ Page 1/3 Page 
1 $550.60 $470.00 $350.00 $260.00 
6 510.00 410.00 . 31000 2 
470.00 380.00 


15.00 
12 285.00 195.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $50. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Eid) 


Power Transmission Design, 812 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland 15. Published by Industrial Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1959. Editor: Keith A. Carlson. Sub- 
scription, $7. Trim size, 81/4x11,. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 21/4 and 31/4. Pub’ ished Ist. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-B. 

Circulation, qualified, 40,097: non-qualified, 
2,014. Mfrs.: machinery, 9,065; food & kindred 
products, 2,699; transportation eqpt., 2,609; 

rimary metal industries, 2,404; other mfrs., 
— seaeee.. eS ete p fy P 

imes age age age age 
1 $si0.60 $680.00 4500.00 $350.00 

6 765.00 625.00 445.00 320.00 

12 690.00 545.00 415.00 240.00 
Color, $100; bieed, $50. 

Handbook & Directory of power transmission 
products. Published biennially, 1963-64 edition 

ublished Nov. 1962. Forms close July, 1962. 

ates—l page, $590; 2 pages, $510, per page. 





Product Design & Development, 56th and 
Chestnut Sts., Phila. 39. Published by Chilton 
Co. Est. 1946. Editor: . H. Barbour. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 3%. Published 25th prec. 

orms close Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 47,739: non-qualified, 
4,390. Engineers & designers, 44,919; execu- 
tives, 2,924; production men, 1,109; purchasing 
agents, 538; others, 674. Rates—1/9 page unit, 

0; as pore unit, $500. 
Color and bleed, not available. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 26-27. 


@ ABP 


Product papinceeia . 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Published By McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. Est. 1930. Editor: E. J. Tangerman. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8!4,xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2. Published Mon. Forms close 
21 days prec. Agency discounts 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 48,426; unpaid, 2,812. 
Mfrs.: machinery, 13,773; electrica a anerovet Y 
8,539; transportation equip., 7,220; professional, 
scientific & controlling instruments, photo- 
graphic & optical goods, watches & clocks, 
3,441; fabricated metal products, 2,581. Con- 
sulting —-. 4,087; other, 10,443. Rates— 
Times 1Page % a \y Page 
1 $895.00 $630. 80.00 
13 810.00 §70.00 440.00 300.00 
52 770.00 535.00 410.00 280.00 
Color, 4A, $110; bleed, $55. 
Design Digest. published Sept. 4. Forms 
close June 12. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 








Purchasing 
(See Chapter 2). 
For additional data see page 85. 





Sweet's Product Design Catalog File, 119 W. 
40th St., New York 18. Compiled and issued 
annually by Sweet's Catalog Service. Design 
& printing services available but printed cata- 
logs accepted. Mechanical requirements, is- 
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suance and closing dates on request. Agency 
discounts, none. 

Distribution 19,000 — to independent design 
organizations and product design engineering 
offices. Rates—on request, (based on uniform 
charge scales per 1,000 distribution). 

For additional data see opposite page. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





Design Engineering, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co. Est. 1955. Editor: A. D. Kaill. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8!/xll. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 21. Published 
28th prec. Forms close 13th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 6,611: other, 453 
Mfrs. of iron & steel products, 1,700; engineers 
1,082; mfrs. of electrical apparatus & supplies, 
916; mfrs. of transportation equip., 632; other, 
som. 5 2h P Yy P 

imes age age age 1/3 Page 

$340.00 $289.00 $192.00 ‘$164.00 
300.00 255.00 170.00 145.00 

12 267.00 227.00 150.00 128.00 
ear 4A red, blue, $65; other 4A, $75; bleed, 
For additional data see below & pages 594-595. 


m G @® 


Product Design & Engineering, 146 Bates Rd., 
Montreal 8, Que. Published a Wallace Pub. 
Co. Est. 1956. Editor: R. Borg. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2Y. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 15. 
Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 6,964: other, 500. 
Mfrs. of iron & steel products, 3,013; engineers, 
1,426; mfrs. of transportation equip., 562; 
others, 1,953. Ri 
Times 1 Page Y% Page 1/2, Page 

1 $155.00 

6 00 230. 160 130.00 

12 0.0 115.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other 4A, $80; bleed, 15% 

















Design 
Engineering 


is Canada’s only 
monthly technical 
publication edited 
specially to serve the 
needs and interests of 


Canada’s 6800 
product designers 


el t-te lam tale lial-t-idlale| 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Oni., Canada 
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Manufacturing Division — Functional Markets 


Industrial distribution 


Despite many problems in operations 


distributors expect 1961 sales to rise 


CURRENT TRENDS 


® DISTRIBUTORS ARE EXPECTING 1961 
to be a lot like last year—with one 
sizable difference: this year they 
seem to be somewhat better pre- 
pared for the worst, while hoping 
for the best. 

Sales were down last year. One 
industry source reports the decline 
at 2.7% while another lists it at 
1.7%. Total sales volume for 1960 
is reported at $4,388 million, with 
all regions of the country except 
Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic 
states reporting decreases. 

Based on a survey conducted by 
one industry source, here’s how dis- 
tributors view their current sales 
prospects. 


Distributors 1961 Sales Predictions 


Predicted 


Geographic Region Sales Increase 


New England ............... 

Middle Atlantic . 

East North Centra! 

West North Central 

South Atlantic . : 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain . 

Pacific Sahl 
Re ee ee 

Source: Industrial Distributor News 


According to an informed indus- 
try source, problems are piling up 
for a growing number of distribu- 
tors. The problems cited most fre- 
quently are these. 


® Too low a net profit—one of the 
lowest of any industry group. 

© Price-cutting—some of the rough- 
est competition since the end of 
World War II. 

© Inventory pressures—stepped up 
because of mergers and line addi- 
tions. 

© Imports—the disappearance of 
some markets because of foreign 
competition. 

® New channels of distribution— 
manufacturers’ exploration of other 
distribution methods. 


In the area of profits, one indus- 


9 @ 


try spokesman reported industrial 
distributors’ 1960 average net profit 
at 135%. A major reason behind 
this, according to the president of 
National Industrial Distributors 
Assn. (NIDA) is that many distrib- 
utors engaged in profitless selling 
campaigns, just to make sales. A 
second reason cited was that too 
many manufacturers did not en- 
force their price policies. 

Inventory pressures are attrib- 
uted, in part, to the large number 
of mergers which have taken place 
in the past few years. When two 
companies that either buy from dis- 
tributors or sell through distributors 
merge, it usually causes an inven- 
tory problem for the distributor. 

Foreign competition has had a 
twofold effect on distributors: dis- 
tributors who don’t handle imports 
have been stung in price-cutting 
competition by those who do; and, 
more important, some distributors’ 
customers have been forced out of 
business by foreign competition. 

Manufacturers’ experimentation 
with their present distribution 
methods have caused upheavals 
among distributors in a peculiar 
way: distributors are finding them- 
selves involved in something akin 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


to the game of “musical chairs:” 
Manufacturers who have been sell- 
ing through distributors suddenly 
switch to direct distribution. Con- 
versely, those who have previously 
sold direct are now switching to 
distributors. 

Some other aspects of changing 
distribution channels are these. Var- 
ious manufacturers are now skim- 
ming off the larger orders for them- 
selves, on a direct basis, and leaving 
only the smaller orders for their 
distributors. Also, some manufac- 
turers are working through manu- 
facturers’ agents—and there are re- 
ports that some manufacturers’ 
agents have set up warehouses and 
offer the same services as distribu- 
tors at the same or higher costs. 

The typical manufacturers’ agent 
represents two or more companies, 
selling allied but non-competing 
lines on an exclusive basis in a de- 
fined territory. Usually the agent 
does not take title to the goods. He 
is compensated entirely on a com- 
mission basis for orders emanating 
from his territory. 

Under normal procedure, a manu- 
facturer will have one agent in a 
territory to represent all of his lines. 
However, some experiments are 
now being conducted in the elec- 
tronics field to determine if better 
results can be obtained by having a 
different agent in each territory for 
the individual products of the same 
manufacturer. 





MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


Food processing machinery & eqpmt. 
General purpose machinery & eqpmt. 
Metalworking machinery & eqpmt. 
Oil well supplies. 

Printing machinery & equipment. 
Used machinery. 

Other industrial machinery & eqpmt. 





This chapter covers “Industrial machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies distributors”—part of Industry Group S.I.C. 5082 in the Govern- 
ment’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 

Here are the classifications of distributors included: 


Related information on the manufacture of the machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies handled by these distributors will be found in 
appropriate chapters elsewhere in this book: e.g. machinery manu- 
facture in Chapter 15, abrasives materials, Chapter 21, etc. 


MATERIALS & SUPPLIES 


Abrasives & abrasive materials 
Mechanical power transmission eqpmt 
Mechanical rubber goods. 

Rope and cordage 

Valves & fittings (except plumbing). 
Reconditioned drums & barrels. 

Other industrial materials & supplies. 
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MARKET AND 


CIRCULATION DATA 





THE MARKET . . . Industrial distributors are business organizations that supply industry with 
production and maintenance tools, equipment and supplies. They range from large general 


line houses (stocking all products to serve all industries). . . 


handling one broad line and kindred items. 


to specialized distributors 


JUNE--Convention Report Issue. Complete 
round-up of business, discussions, industry 
plans. Forms close May 1. 
SEPTEMBER—Sales Guide Issue, devoted to 
distributor salesmen and sales management 
your front-line representatives. Closing: 
August 1. 

MARKETING & PRODUCTS ISSUE—13th issue 
published in Mid-December. Most complete 
and authoritative listing of products, trade 
names, manufacturers, selling through dis- 
tributors, technical sales data. Used as 
handbook throughout the year. Closing: Oc- 
tober 15. 








PRODUCTS . . . Distributors buy, stock, and 
sell products such as: abrasives and cutting 
tools « fasteners and screw products = 


economies in shipping, clerical, 
bookkeeping costs 
reduction or elimination of credit risks 





industrial rubber products bearings - 
portable electric & pneumatic tools+ machine 
tools + power transmission equipment- 
electrical equipment « materials handling 
equipment: pipe, valves, fittings * hand tools, 
precision tools: shop equipments 





SiC + CLASSIFICATION 

5082 Commercial and industrial machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies. This is 
your primary market in the indus- 
trial wholesale trade. It includes 


HOW MUCH DO PLANTS 
BUY FROM DISTRIBUTORS? 


mi % buy all or part © % buy direct 
from distributors 
Power Tools 


SATE A 
Cutting Toc); RRR 
fats 
Power Tras. aT) 
Mat. Handling Ty 
Shop Supp |i Saaeeaenea sss ee RRS 


* Survey of Industrial Buyers— 1958 





distributors of all kinds as described 
above, who may be known by many 
other names, such as specialists in 
the products listed 

In addition, the market includes the 
following types of wholesale or job- 
ber firms with industrial supply de- 
partments... 

Hardware 

Plumbing and heating equipment 
and supplies 

Electrical apparatus and equipment, 
wiring supplies and construction 
materials 

Metal and minerals (steel service 
centers) 

Automotive equipment 
Miscellaneous establishments, such 
as mining and textile supply houses 





4 


$4.5 BILLION ,- 


EDITORIAL 

INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION and the indus- 
try have grown up together over the past 
half-century. ID's staff of seven full-time 
editors is headed by Editor-Publisher Wal- 
ter F. Crowder, former Chief, Distribution 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Commerce. Edi- 
torial pages are 96% staff-written. Many 
articles are case histories of small, medium 
and large distributor firms. All material is 
based on intensive personal contact with 
distributor personnel throughout the U.S 


In 1960, 1,298 pages of editorial were: 

39% Predominantly oriented towards 
management 

61% Predominantly oriented towards sales 


In addition to feature articles, each issue 

contains: 

* Trends and Prospects (economic news 
and statistics) 

* News of Products * Markets 

* People * Sales helps 

« New lines * Operating ideas 

* Calendar of events 


CIRCULATION . . . INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TION’S paid circulation covers the small, 
medium and large industrial distributor 
firms that generate most of the field's an- 
nual $414 billion sales. 

93.4% of subscriptions are addressed to 
individuals by name. 

92% are home delivered. 

78.1% subscriptions renewals. 
ID’s guaranteed quality circulation insures 
full value for every advertising dollar spent. 
Your sales message is concentrated: on the 
distributor personnel and management who 
make decisions to expand or add new lines; 
on influential buyer personnel; and on the 
entire sales staff, inside and outside, who 
promote your products to all potential 
customers. 





MARKETING SERVICES 

ID's regional managers, in 10 major trading 
areas, constitute the most authoritative 
consulting group available in the industry. 
They are prepared to give you specific 
marketing assistance on your... 
products catalogs 

packaging advertising aids 
pricing training programs 
sales policy ...and a score of other 
field organization important subjects. 


See listing of names and addresses or 
write: Marketing Services Manager. 
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CUSTOMERS . . . Distributors sell and 
service industrial products to: 

large and small manufacturing plants 

mines and quarries 

oil fields and refineries 


THEME ISSUES 
~MARCH—Annual Survey of Distributor Oper- 
ations. The P & L statement of the industry. 
Forms close February 1. 

MAY—Convention Issue, published in con- 
nection with Triple Supply Convention. 





Never let your industrial distributor sales- 
men forget your products. Call with them on 
every call they make . . . via low-cost-per- 
call advertising in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TION. Check the chart below. 

Cost Monthly 


Cost 
No. of No.of Calls PerManPerCall Cost 
Distribu- Sales- Per Per Per PerM 
tors men Month Month Month Calls 


100 G600x 72,000y $83 $.0069 $6.90 


150 900 108,000 55 «.0045 «4.50 


200 1200 144,000. 41 ..0034 3.40 


300 1800 216,000 .27 .0023 2.30 


x6 salesmen, average per distributor 


y 6 calls per day, average — 20 days per month, 
720 calls per distributor o 


all costs based on 1 page 12x rate 





road and construction contractors 

large agricultural operations 

transportation, utilities and service 
industries 





ADVANTAGES of an industrial distributor 

sales organization: 

market penetration by well-trained sales 
organizations 





strategically-located warehouses 


Our 5O0th—and most exciting — year! 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


A McGraw-Hill Publication * 320 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. ‘@: 
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Geographic Sales per Salesman 
Region 1960 1959 

New England ... $194,533 $226,276 

Middle Atlantic . 220,019 205,909 


East North 
sciialiia ~ 227,424 226,943 


Central 
West North 

Coatral. .......... ~ 175,770 193,472 

243,832 

238,608 


South Atlantic ... 271,598 
East South 
215,118 
246,543 
160,613 


| Eee 
219,839 
331,920 


West South 
Central 
237,010 
$245,122 





Industrial Distributors’ Sales—1960 vs. 1959 


Sales per Employe 


Amount per Invoice 


1960 159 0 —CaS—<“<C:*‘i 
$41.14 
55.68 


$30,021 
41,059 


45,953 


35,067 
47,856 


31,551 
44,212 


41,134 
46,752 


$32,480 
46,001 


47,035 


34,799 
44,209 


41,011 
38,876 


$9,432 
53,162 60.07 


$44,444 $54.62 
Source: Industrial Distribution 


$40.89 
57.16 


47.59 


49.68 
48.95 


50.91 


79.08 
54.66 


47.89 


65.16 
56.73 


41.73 


$42,332 








In the face of these various prob- 
lems, distributors are reported to be 
generally optimistic about their fu- 
ture. They’re taking positive plans 
to remedy some of the problems. 

For example, on the subject of 
measuring and controlling profit in- 
fluences, one industry source made 
a survey of the types of office 
equipment used by distributors for 
various purposes. The key findings 
were these: more than 70% of the 
respondents have bookkeeping, 
photocopy, and perpetual inventory 
equipment; 34% have teletype ma- 
chines; 24% have punched card in- 
stallations. 

Based on a national survey, the 
following table provides additional 
information on what distributors 
are doing to strengthen their mar- 
ket position. 


Industrial Distributors’ Plans 


Planned Planned 
For 1960 For 1961 


Install material handli nil 

equipment ............ iene 12% 
Make market potenti ial 

studies ....... iene 20%, 
Adapt budgeting .. vate 2% 
Set up functional 

accounting ............ aie 2% 8% 
Conduct product and 

profitability studies . b 48%, 
Establish tighter contro] 

over inventory .................. A 56% 
Conduct customer profit- 

ability studies .................. * 44%, 


* Not asked In previous survey 
Source: Industrial Distribution 


There are two general categories 
of distributors—those handling ma- 
chinery and equipment, and those 
handling materials and _ supplies. 
Here are some general trends for 
the respective categories. 


> Machinery & equipment distribu- 
tors . . . This category consists of 
the type of organizations shown in 
the “industry composition” box 
on page 90.) 

Leasing is one of the major de- 
velopments in this field. Long-term 
leasing of production equipment by 
industry has established itself as a 
major new form of business financ- 


ing. The trend is expected to am- 
plify in the years ahead. 

Distributors in many cases find 
themselves in direct competition 
with machinery manufacturers. The 
result is that larger distributors are 
expanding their service facilities, 
revising their financing procedures, 
and investigating mergers with 
other large distributors. 

These tactics give distributors an 
improved competitive relationship 
with machinery manufacturers who 
are leasing to customers previously 
sold exclusively by distributors. 

A major impetus to the growth 
of leasing volume is the fact that a 
number of equipment manufactur- 
ers have started merchandising pro- 
grams using leasing as a sales tool. 
In these plans, manufacturers work 
with the leasing agency to promote 
the leasing of the equipment they 
produce. 

In this type of arrangement, 
equipment is leased by the manu- 
facturer’s customer from the leasing 
agency, which purchases it for cash 
from the manufacturer. 


> Materials & supplies distributors 

. Informed sources report that 
more than 30% of U.S. distributors 
are now “pure” specialists, handling 
a single product or product group. 

Bearings, power transmission and 
material handling equipment, cut- 
ting tools, fluid power components, 
fasteners, mechanical rubber, pipe 
and valves, and precision tooling 
are lines most often handled by 
specialist organizations. 

Many large, multi-line companies 
have been converting to what is 
termed “key line,” or “selected” 
distribution. These companies con- 
centrate on between five and 50 
lines, each backed by broad stocks 
The lines are grouped in separate 
departments or handled by all the 
firm’s salesmen, with salaried spe- 
cialists overseeing technical sales 
and services. 

Industry authorities believe that 
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old line “department store” distrib- 
utors will not be able to compete 
against specialists or direct sellers 
without going into key line oper- 
ations. This changes some of their 
sales methods. 

Key line operations also involve 
emphasis on salesmen profession- 
ally trained in technology. As the 
flood of engineered products sold 
by distributors swells to an even 
greater volume, these “technical 
salesmen” will become more and 
more important to the distributor’s 
competitive position. 

Authorities point out that distrib- 
utors will have to handle an in- 
creasing number of products. They 
will need growth items, such as in- 
struments, air-hydraulics, and elec- 
tronics components, as well as the 
swelling diversification of estab- 
lished lines. 

Transportation improvements have 
started to have an increasing im- 
pact on branch office operations. As 
feeder airline networks bring more 
and more cities in rapid contact 
with major supply centers, simple 
nearness of a distributor (or his 
branch office) makes less difference 
to buyers. 

Distributors are finding it neces- 
sary to lean more heavily on sales 
generated by their technical know- 
how, service facilities, prices, and 
management skills. 

Mergers continue to crop up with 
increasing frequency. Management 
succession problems in small firms, 
tax advantages, the benefits of di- 
versification, and the efficiencies of 
combined operations all tend to 
perpetuate the trend. 

In recent years agency distribu- 
tors have been on the upswing. 
These distributors hold an impor- 
tant place in some of the fastest 
growing segments of the market— 
such as instruments, precision tool- 
ing, and fluid power components. 

Characteristically, agents without 
stock have always pioneered early 
growth of new products. Today 
fewer are yielding the products to 
regular distributors once the pio- 
neering stage is ended. Instead, 
many with capital, organization, and 
supplier support are themselves be- 
coming distributors. 

Captive chain distributing net- 
works have made some inroads in 
recent years. Primary impact has 
been felt in pipe, valves and fittings, 
electrical supplies, oil goods, and 
steel. Not too much additional ex- 
pansion of this type distribution is 
expected in the future. The reason 
is that chain outlets soon acquire 
most of the headaches of independ- 
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FEEL THE ACTION ... . You can literally feel the action that jumps from 
an ad in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR NEWS . . . between your thumb and fore- 
finger, then in the upswing of your sales curve. 

That's because IDN alone pulls tangible inquiries from industrial distributors 
— sales leads that convert to new distribution outlets for your products, and more 
intensified selling among your current distributors. The reason: When IDN speaks, 
25,000 industrial distributors listen. And when you advertise to them, they act. 
They buy more. They sell more. Your distribution widens. Your sales increase. 
Get these low-cost, prove-able results from your distributor advertising. Try IDN 
now — and feel the action .. . exciting, powerful, scales successful. 


IMVEaoe AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania 
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ent distributorships, in addition to 
the organization problems involved 
in chains. This type of distribution 
is considered practical only for 
manufacturers with a broad product 
mix. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Industrial distributors’ 1960 dollar 
sales decreased 1.7% from the level 
posted in 1959, according to a na- 
tionwide survey conducted by one 
industry source. Total volume for 
1960 was reported at just under $4.4 
billion. 
~ The table on page 92, headed 
“Industrial Distributors’ Sales—1960 
vs. 1959,” shows the changes this 
year compared with last year, on a 
regional basis. 

The table at the bottom of this 
page headed “Sales, Expenses, & 
Employes of Industrial Distribu- 
tors,” provides a rough gauge of 
distributor operations. Although 
the data are from 1954 they are in- 
cluded because they are the latest 
available at this writing, and they 
can be used as an index to number, 
size, and type of the various 
specialized distributor organiza- 
tions. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The table on the opposite page— 
which lists items industrial buyers 
obtain from distributor organiza- 
tions—illustrates the type of items 
that industrial distributors buy for 
resale. 

For their own use distributors 
are in the market for such opera- 
tional equipment and supplies as: 
installation and maintenance tools 
of all types; warehouse material 
handling equipment, such as indus- 
trial trucks, metal shelving, recep- 
tacle bins, etc.; business machines 
used in record keeping and inven- 
tory control; delivery trucks and 
autos, etc. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Buying influences and patterns 
among distributors are determined 
by such factors as: company size; 
product handled—i.e., degree of 
technical complexity, need for after- 
sale servicing or maintenance, etc.; 
internal organization of the com- 
pany, and similar factors. 

In most distributor organizations, 
top management is a primary con- 
sideration in selling anything to the 
company. This holds true whether 
the item involved is for resale, or 
for use within the company. In de- 
ciding what lines, brands, and/or 
models of resale equipment a dis- 
tributor organization will stock, top 
management will characteristically 
be involved in final purchasing de- 
cisions. 

For operational equipment and 
supplies, others in the company may 
also be influencing factors. For ex- 
ample, in the company’s purchase of 
installation tools or service equip- 
ment used on company premises, 
those responsible for their use and 
operation will exercise influence on 
final purchasing decisions. 

Additional factors which deter- 
mine how a distributor does his 
buying are illustrated by the follow- 
ing highlight description of distrib- 
utors’ functions and organizational 
characteristics. 

Industrial distribution involves 
the performance of all functions as- 
sociated with the movement of in- 
dustrial (as contrasted with con- 
sumer) products from the places 
they are made to places where they 
are put to useful purposes. It con- 
sists of: 


@ Finding, developing, selling and 
serving markets 


® Warehousing 


® Securing, filing, packing and 
shipping orders 





Be Type 
(S.1.C...5082) 


General purpose machinery & eqpmt 
Metalworking machinery & eqpnt. ...... 
Oil well supplies ... 


Used machiner 


MATERIAL & SUPPLIES DISTRIBUTORS . 


Abrasives & abrasive materials ........ 


Mechanical rubber goods ........ 
Rope and cordage 


Sales, Expenses, & Employes of Industrial Distributors 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS ...... 
Food processing machinery & eqpnt. .............. 


Printing machinery & “eqpmt. Mas cieantons toe 
Other industrial machinery & — a 


Mechanical power transmission eqpmt. ibis 


Op. Ex- 
penses 
Establish- No. of less 
ments Employes Sales 
5.746 
367 
1,379 
914 
1,208 


10,747 
49,981 
1,521 
3,149 
2,576 
1,064 





Reconditioned drums barrels 


Total 





Valves & fittings (except plumbing) ee 


Other industrial matls. & supplies 


2,971 
4,084 65,3 
33,616 1,420,160 115,364 
93,218 $4,628,726 $372,637 
Source: Compiled from 1954 Census of Business 
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® Customers’ credits, billings and 
collections. 


The industrial distributor is the 
department store for the local in- 
dustrial consumer. He carries a 
wide range of tools, supplies and 
equipment required by the indus- 
tries in his territory. He gears his 
entire service to meet local indus- 
trial requirements. 

The industrial distributor’s func- 
tion is the dual one of providing a 
stock of supplies on which manu- 
facturers can draw for immediate 
delivery and of providing ware- 
house, delivery, service and sales 
representation for the makers. 

Industrial users include all types 
of manufacturers, mines, mills, rail- 
roads, service industries, oil and gas 
well drillers and operators, pipe 
line operators, public utilities, etc. 
They purchase most of their supply 
requirements from industrial dis- 
tributors, and surveys have revealed 
that 83 out of every 100 industrial 
users purchase 50% or more from 
these distributors. 


The industrial distributor may be 
known locally by any one of the 
following trade names: mill supply 
house; industrial distributor; rail- 
way, marine, mine or textile supply 
house; and machinery or equipment 
dealer. There are also a few special- 
ists of limited lines, such as power 
transmission equipment distributors. 

In addition to industrial distribu- 
tors, there are supplementary in- 
dustrial distributors who sell tools, 
supplies and equipment to indus- 
tries but whose industrial business 
is on limited lines and marginal or 
subordinate to their main business. 

For example, many plumbing and 
heating wholesalers, iron and steel 
warehouses, mechanical rubber 
goods specialists, hardware whole- 
salers, contractors’ equipment and 
supply houses, and ship chandlers 
are part of this group. 


TYPES OF DISTRIBUTORS 


There are essentially four types 
of distributor organizations operat- 
ing successfully in the industrial 
supply field. Each is important and 
fulfills a special function. The four 
types are: 


= GENERAL LINE DISTRIBUTOR. One 
whose entire organization — pur- 
chasing, sales, service and finance — 
is geared to stock, sell and give 
service on all industrial supplies 
used in his trading area. 


™ DEPARTMENTALIZED DISTRIBUTOR. A 
compromise between a general line 














house and a specialized distributor. 
The departmentalized distributor 
carries a broad line, but selling and 
other phases of operations are de- 
partmentalized to achieve the bene- 
fits of specialized effort. 


™ SELECTED LINES DISTRIBUTOR. He 
restricts the number of lines he 
stocks and sells. He stocks com- 
pletely and concentrates his sales 
effort on all of a relatively narrow 
range of industrial supply and 
equipment items. 


®™ SPECIALIZED DISTRIBUTOR. He gears 
his stock, organizational setup and 
selling effort to the distribution of 
one or two broad lines and kindred 
items. His specialties imply inten- 
sive technical knowledge of the line 
or lines handled, plus a broad fa- 
miliarity with the applications and 
use of the products in his trading 
area. 


= MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. The 
agent has a limited number cf man- 
ufacturers whom he_ represents 
regularly. He has a definite territory 
and sells at prices and terms set by 
the manufacturer. Only about 15% 
of manufacturers’ agents warehouse 
merchandise. What they sell usually 
is drop-shipped by the manufactur- 
er to the wholesaler, dealer, indus- 
trial consumer or industrial distrib- 
utor. 


While the industrial or mill sup- 
ply distributor is the best known 
among distributors of industrial 
products, wholesale concerns in the 
following fields also sell to the in- 
dustrial market: 

Automotive supplies; industrial 
chemicals and explosives; paints and 
varnishes; electric goods; hardware; 
lumber and construction materials; 
construction machinery and equip- 
ment; industrial machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies; transportation 
supplies; machine tools; materials 
handling equipment. 

The general industrial buying 
pattern goes something like this: 

For heavy engineered installa- 
tions where total unit sales are 
large, the manufacturer may find it 
advantageous to perform all the 
functions himself. His customers ex- 
pect and in many cases require 
special engineering service, and the 
use of specially-trained salesmen is 
the only way he can capture the 
market. In addition, the products 
are frequently ordered long in ad- 
vance of need, so that production 
can be customized. Advance stocks 
do not need to be stored, since on- 
the-spot delivery is neither ex- 
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Industrial Buyers Use Distributors 





100% |75-100% 








50-75% 


25-50% ” than 


5% All or part of 








of products specified are purchased from 
distributors by this % of plants surveyed . . . 


requirements bought 
from distributors by 
this % of buyers 





saws, bund and circular 

taps, dies, reamers 

twist drills 

wire brush wheels 
Fasteners 

bolts and nuts 

screw products 
Power Transmission 

bearings, anti-friction 

bearings, plain 

belt, flat and V-belt 

chain, transmission 

couplings and clutches 

motors 


SSSSseses 


—WOVONUW OD” UNCHY—-BuUe 


S2ssses sz 


pulleys, sheaves, sprockets 
Materials Handling (Physical) 


@ 
@ 
oe 


casters 

thain (all except trans.) 
conveyor belt 

cordage 

hoists, chain 

hoists, electric 


2Seeorue 
eo00ve— 
-Nee 


axe 


—@©cooven cw~— 


jocks 
slings, chain and wire rope 


wire rope 

Materials Handling (Liquid and Air) 
compressors 
hose 


packing 
pipe and fittings, meta! 
pipe and fittings, plastic 


steam specialties 
tubing, metal and plastic 
valves, metal 


NSSSSNES 


oe 


machinists and mechanics hand tools 
vises 


Miscellaneous 
brushes and brooms 
fans, blowers, heaters 
industrial adhesive tope 
oils and greases 
painting equipment and supplies 
safety equipment 
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Source: Industrial Distribution 








pected nor required by his custom- 
ers. 

In such a situation there is little 
need for an industrial distributor. 

But the picture is different for 
manufacturers of standardized prod- 
ucts. Included in this category are 
light machine tools and other forms 
of accessory equipment; perishable 
production tools, and a long list of 
maintenance items and_ industrial 
supplies. 

Industrial buyers are in the habit 
of purchasing items of this nature 
on a day-to-day basis. The manu- 
facturers of these lines must thus 
provide for their production in ad- 
vance of orders, for storage close to 
point of demand and for spot de- 
liveries. Some manufacturers still 
prefer to sell direct to industrial 
buyers through their own sales 
forces and to maintain stocks in 
their own warehouses. 

There is, however, an increasing 
tendency for the manufacturers of 
such more or less standardized in- 
dustrial products to make use of 
local industrial distributors. 

In recent years a pattern has de- 
veloped where both large and small 
customers tend to buy on a “hand- 


to-mouth” basis, except for a few 
large customers who have sufficient 
space to stock items. 


Sources: Industrial Distribution; 
Industrial Marketing; Industrial Dis- 
tributor News; Manufacturers’ 
Agents National Association; Na- 
tional Industrial Distributors Asso- 
ciation. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Agent & Representative 

4-1. Membership Directory. 75-page direc- 
tory listing all members of the Manufac- 
turers’ Agents National Assn., with list- 
ings grouped alphabetically and geo- 
graphically. Includes more than 2,500 
names and addresses, plus product lines 
handled and territory covered. 


Industrial Distribution 

4-2. Industrial Distribution & Marketing. 
Wall map (25” x 38”) containing latest 
“value added by manufacture” statistics, 
and the location and number of indus- 
trial distributors in each county through- 
out the country. 


-3. Distributor Operations. 8-page report 
of an annual survey, with commentary 
and statistics on distributor sales, inven- 
tory, gross margin, turnover, accounts, 
employes, sales per employe, etc., with 
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data grouped geographically, plus report 
of distributors’ outlook for next year. 

4-4, Distribution U.S.A—Challenges & 
Opportunities. 32-page commentary and 
analysis of new horizons and current 
problems for distributors and manufac- 
turers, with a forecast of trends for the 
long-range future, plus a historical per- 
spective of the past. 

4-5. For The Man Who Needs To Know. 
12-page report containing discussions 
and a description of today’s industrial 
distributors, plus information on market- 
ing of products, and types of distributors. 

4-6. Distributors’ Advertising & Sales Pro- 
motion Practices. 8-page survey report 
containing details on how much indus- 
trial distributors spend on advertising 
and sales promotion, what forms of 
materials and in which media spent, ef- 
fectiveness of materials, and types of 
manufacturer aids they use and/or want. 

-7. Survey of Industrial Buyers. 20-page 
survey report on the pattern of purchas- 
ing of 47 industrial products, with in- 
formation on volume purchased from 
distributors vs. direct from manufac- 
turers. 


Industrial Distributor News 


4-8. Crisis in Distribution? 4-page analysis 
and commentary of problems now affect- 
ing operations of industrial distributors, 
with information on profit margins, 
price cutting, inventory pressures, im- 
ports, competitive methods of distribu- 
tion, and the future outlook. 


4-9. Military Market for Industrial Distrib- 
utors. 4-page report describing the Mili- 
tary Industrial Supply Agency (MISA), 
and the market it represents for indus- 
trial distributors, with information on 
types of products purchased, MISA 
curement policies and procedures, bid- 
ding regulations, etc. 

SERIES OF REPORTS: for items indicated by 
title, the following 4-page reports con- 
tain information on sales trends, profit 
margins, packaging, import competition, 
and a forecast of future trends. 

4-10. Abrasives. 

4-11. Bearings. 

4-12. Portable electric tools. 


-13. The Industrial Distributor Market. 
Multi-page brochure containing a de- 
scription of today’s industrial distributor 
and his role in the industrial marketing 
process, with information on the various 
types of distributors, sales volume, meth- 
ods of operation, etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Manufacturers’ Agents Natl. Assn., 626 N. 


Garfield Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 


Central States Industrial Distributors Assn., 
400 W. Madison, Chicago 6, III. 


Natl. Industrial Distributors Assn., 1900 
Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Southern Industrial Distributors Assn., 16- 
26 Fulton Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for & months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter. 





Agent & Representative, 626 N. Garfield Ave., 
Alhambra, Calif. Published by Agent & 
resentative Co. Est. gots. Editor: A. X. 
ling. eH . Trim size, 8'/x111,. 
ype page, /7x10; 3 cols., Published 
28th prec. Forms close, 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, March 1960, paid, 4,869; 
controlled, 1,529; other, 1,708. 


Ti IP P Yn P P, 
ij $268.00 ti 85.00 $ $0.00 “$0060 
130.00 m8, 00 


12 180. 00 
Color, 4A, 7950. bleed, 15% 


@ ABD 


Industrial Distribution. 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1911. Editor: Walter F. Crowder. 
—— <p $4. Trim size, 814xll\4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2y%. Published Ist. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation paid, 16,362; 1 1,655. In- 
dustrial distributors, 12, 865; mfrs., 2,672; mir. 
agents, 539; others, 316. og 
Times 1 Page ee V3 Pa y 1/6 Page 
l . 10. 00. 210. $115. _ 
6 c 380.00 195. 00 105.0 
12 500 350.00 185.00 100. 00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $60. 
and Products Number published 
mid-December as 13th reference issue. Same 
format and rates. Forms close Oct. 15. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


For additional data see page 91. 





BPA 

Industrial Distributor News (formerly Indus- 
trial Supplier and Distributor News), Cuth- 
bert at 36th St., Philadelphia 1. Published b 
— — &. Est. eS eT t Leonard 
asser rim size x pe page, 
93/gx15; 4 ocls. 4p. Published 6a Pees close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 
Circulation, ualified, 25,080; non-qualified, 
1,420. Industrial supply distributors, hardware 
wholesalers, & mig. execs., 23,758; mfr. agents, 


ates— 

Times 2 Page 4,x10 Biante 
1 80.00 se73. 0 oS. 00 $140.00 
BY Tis 3 515.00 420.00 35, 00 
490.00 405.00 130.00 

a an oes bleed, $90. 
Uses ip: sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 93. 





ister, 1300 W. 24th St., 
ublished by Automotive 
agens. Sub- 


Rental Equipment R 
Los An oe 7, Calif. 
Press. Est. 1957. Editor: 
— tion, $5.00. Trim size, Jy Ral ype page, 

sie 3 cols. ., 13 pi. Published Ist. Forms close 
13th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, Jul eel 
3,225: paid, = other. 2 mo. Rat 
Times 


camara 


12 18000 0.00 105. 
Color, 4A, red, $60; others, $100, Oe ted, 15%. 


Southern Industrial Supplier, Dixie Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C. Pub. Southern Trade 
Publications Co. Est. 1952. Editor: E. D. 
i, Jr. Subscri ton, -* site ste. 9 81/4x 

e ge, /x cols., pi - 
lis ed {bth iy close 17th prec. hacety 





discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation sworn, Dec. 1959, 


2/, Page \, Page 
l 7 $120. 7 $ 70.00 
6 145.00 105. 65.00 

12 130.00 95. oo 60.00 
Te red or blue, $45; others, $50; bleed, 
°, 


controlled, 
4,200; other, 100. 





Welding Distributor. 5826 Dempster Street, 
Morton Grove, Illinois. Published yy ¥ Yolging 
Engineer Pubs. Est. 1957. Editor: 
cula. Subscription, $2. Trim size, aixi ih, 
Type ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 Published_bi- 
monthly, on 20th., odd months. Forms close 
25th Pe- Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A 

Circulation, sworn, June, 1960, controlled, 
— paid, ee other, 417. Ret _ yy P 
imes e Pa ‘a fot 

1 $400 bo80 | #300 bo $5 o.f0 $170.00 

6 350.00 280.0! 215.0! 150.00 

12 300.00 240. 00 80.00 130.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, $60. 


CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Food Service Equipment Supplier, 450 Alliance 
Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. Published by Age Pubs., 
Ltd. Est. 1959. Editor: D. Grant Lennie. Trim 
. a marae Type ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
20 «* ished bi- monthly. Forms 
dese Ist aun. " Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, — ed, 1,047; other, 43. 
Eguip., = supply dealers, 618; 
mirs., 266; one 88. Rates— 


2h, P Vp P. Y_ P 
8 higte Ms 528.0 1500 








ae 

Fe 0 0 00 

6 6.00 87.00 67. 00 49.00 
Color, 4A, $40. bleed, 15%. 











A few words about the contents of this book... 


This book is designed to be a ‘‘market analyzer,’’ for use by the market- 
ing men in industrial companies. If you want to reach a market you’re not 
now selling—and need business publications to do it—remember this: the 
chapter titles throughout the book describe the readers of the magazines 
listed in that chapter. One other point: you can probably make this book 
work harder for you-—and more often—if you check page 6. And a last 
word—if you feel there’s something missing from this market analyzer— 
we'd like to hear from you. 
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Manufacturing Division — Functional Markets 


Material Handling 


System integration being stressed 


in purchase of handling equipment 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= MoRrE ATTENTION IS BEING DEVOTED 
to the general field of material han- 
dling than in previous years. Pres- 
sures of foreign competition and the 
domestic profit squeeze are prime 
factors motivating U.S. manufac- 
turers to use every means of step- 
ping up productivity. 


Further mechanization is viewed 
by many manufacturers as one of 
the best ways of stepping up their 
productivity. In a number of indus- 
tries this means that a good market 
is emerging for material handling 
items which are integral to over-all 
modernization programs. 


All phases of distribution and 
warehousing are being scrutinized 
carefully—with dramatic changes 
resulting in many cases. For ex- 
ample, handling systems now range 
from a few lengths of a simple 
wheel conveyor to completely auto- 
matic systems which handle every 
operation from putting into stock to 
order-picking. 


Within the distribution field, one 
area—the Post Office modernization 
program—has been getting special 
attention from material handling 
experts. The Post Office program 
represents one of the largest han- 
dling and distribution jobs ever 
conducted. 


Some authorities in the field of 
material handling have pointed out 
that many developments within the 
Post Office program will have ap- 
plications in private distribution 
systems. This is expected to affect 
future buying plans and equipment 
requirements for major portions of 
the private industry sector of the 
economy. 


The previously established trend 
toward standardized conveyor units 
is still quite definite. It is expected 
to spread over many additional 
kinds of conveying equipment which 
have not yet been influenced. 


The high cost of industrial acci- 
dents is still another factor in the 
increasing interest companies are 
showing in improved material han- 
dling methods and techniques. Ac- 
cidents cost employers more and 
more as medical costs go up, insur- 
ance rates rise, compensation in- 
creases, etc. 

The spokesman for one industry 
trade association has pointed out 
that the proper kind of handling 
equipment, properly operated, can 
materially reduce the 35% of in- 
dustrial accidents traced to mate- 
rials mishandling. Management’s 
realization of this fact is expected 
to add further impetus to future 
purchases of modern material han- 
dling equipment. 

Buyers of material handling 
equipment are strengthening their 
emphasis on maximum integration 


MARKET COMPOSITION 


of every single element of equip- 
ment they use—large or small— 
into a planned system. 

Integration may involve the “sys- 
tematizing” of on-hand equipment 
into a coordinated operation. It may 
also involve the acquisition of new 
equipment to automatically perform 
operations previously done by man- 
ual means. 

Modernization of existing manu- 
facturing and distribution facilities 
is considered to be a primary con- 
cern of industrial material handling 
specialists this year. The “fully au- 
tomatic warehouse” is definitely in 
the minds of equipment buyers and 
manufacturers, alike—even if it is 
not yet a full-blown, economical 
reality. 

Buyers’ basic objectives in pro- 
grams designed to improve their 
material handling system generally 
are one or more of the following: 


1) Reduce over-all costs; 

2) Reduce waste—of product or of 
efforts; 

3) Increase productive capacity— 





number of elements: 


e@ “Motion. Parts, materials and finished 
promos must be moved from location to 
ocation. Material handling is concerned 
with moving them in the most efficient 
manner. 


@ “Time. Each ste 
ocess requires that its supplies are on 
and the moment it needs them. Material 

handling must assure that no production 

pcesee or customer will be hampered by 
aving materials arrive on location too 
late or too early. 


in any manufacturing 


ment.” 





This chapter analyzes the market consisting of those who buy 
and/or use material handling equipment. Material handling is a 
function within industry, not “an industry.” The function is described 
by this quote from the Material Handling Institute: 

“Material handling does not shape, form, process or change a 
product in any way. It is wholly a service function and as such has 
direct bearing on costs and profits. Material handling consists of a 


“Put these four elements together and you have the basics of 
material handling. It should be noted that these elements are not 
treated independently. They must be integrated and their composite 
performance determines the quality of the material handling system.” 


Information and statistics on the manufacture of material han- 
dling machinery and equipment will be found in Chapter 15, which 
covers Industry Group 353—“Material handling machinery and equip- 


e@ “Quantity. Rate of demand varies be- 
tween steps in the manufacturing process. 
Material handling has the responsibility 
of being sure that each location continual- 
ly receives the correct quantity of parts— 
pounds—gallons, etc. 

e “Space. Storage space, both active 
and p seme is a major consideration in 
any building. Space requirements are 
Gout influenced by the material han- 
dling flow pattern. 
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New publication will 





serve cooperative 





buying functions of 





distribution management: 





“T & D M’—Transportation & Distri- 
bution Management—a new business 
magazine serving the physical distri- 
bution function in all industries will be 
published monthly, starting in October, 
1961, by The Traffic Service Corpora- 
tion, publishers of Traffic World, Daily 
Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, Sec. 22 
Quotations and texts and technical 
books in the transportation /distribu- 
tion field. 


Most products and services with 
transportation/distribution applica- 
tions are specified and bought as the 
result of the inter-communication of 
needs, ideas and preferences among 
members of the distribution manage- 
ment “team,” a group of men who 
have greatly differing primary job 
responsibilities and titles, but whose 
interests converge in the planning 
and implementation of physical dis- 
tribution. 


T & D M performs the difficult task 
of locating and identifying—regard- 
less of titles, departments or primary 
job functions—the individuals active- 
ly involved in distribution manage- 
ment. It performs the equally difficult | 
task of providing a sharp editorial 
focus at the exact point where their 
usually diverse interests converge. In 
so doing, T & D M is particularly 
useful to advertisers of these products 
and services in their transportation- 
distribution applications: 


Material Handling Equipment; 
Industrial Packaging, containers 
and shipping room supplies; of- 
fice systems and data-processing | 
equipment; public warehouse | 
services; new plant locations and | 
other transportation services. 


T & D M is entirely new—new in 
editorial concept, new in circulation 
policy, new in format—but is backed 
up by the publishers’ fifty-four years 
of service-publishing in the transpor- 
iation/distribution field. 


Transportation 


e & D M & Distribution | 


Management 


815 Washington Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 


both of men and machines; 
4) Improve working conditions; 
5) Improve distribution. 

Here is a checklist of areas usu- 
ally considered by material han- 
dling buyers when they evaluate 
the efficiency of existing systems: 


1. Idle machine time 5. Excessive mainte- 

2. Rehandling of ma- 
terials 

3. Large inventories 

4. Poor space utili- 
zation 


nance 
6. Inefficient labor or 

equipment use 
7. Damaged material 
8. Demurrage 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Sales of material handling equip- 
ment are expected to hit an esti- 
mated $1.87 billion in 1961, accord- 
ing to one industry authority. This 
compares with sales of $2.0 billion 
reported by the same source for 
1960. 

The following table contains a 
forecast of material handling equip- 
ment sales for the next four years. 


Material Handling Equipment Sales 
Forecast 
Index: 1954100 


Type of Index of Sales* Ss 
Equipment 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Conveyors 128.9 140.3 163.7 142.9 
Powered floor 
equipment 145.4 164.8 191.2 181.6 
Non-powered 
floor equip- 
ment 
Overhead 
equipment 
Indoor & out- 
door equip- 
ment 
Storage 
equipment 
Other handling 
equipment— 
unspecified 121.6 137.5 
Total ...... 136.0 152.0 
*Adjusted for estimated price increases. 
Source: Modern Materials Handling 





133.4 
183.9 


118.1 
169.9 


119.4 
145.7 


167.4 
162.1 


195.0 
178.8 


168.6 
163.6 


153.8 
175.3 


137.7 
157.9 


WHAT THE MARKET BUYS 


Material handling equipment cov- 
ers an extremely wide range of 
products. There are various meth- 
ods of categorizing the equipment. 

The table on the opposite page 
illustrates one classification method, 
as well as the items involved. 


HOW THE MARKET BUYS 


Plants of every conceivable size 
will at one time or another buy 
“material handling” equipment of 
some form or other. It may be man- 
ual indoor equipment—or it may be 
a complex conveyor system. 

In deciding on the actual selec- 
tion of equipment, the experienced 
material handling equipment buyer 
will frequently evaluate his need on 
the basis of a “what-where-when” 
formula. 


= WxHat—covers the material to be 
handled. It includes such things as: 
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Estimated 1961 Purchases 
Selected Material Handling Equipment 


S.LC. $ Value 
Code Type of equipment (add 000) 
3585 Conveyors and equipment 
Gravity 
Overhead trolley 
Pneumatic tube system ........... 
Portable ncantriaee (except 
farm) rate 
Underground mine “conveyors 
& systems ie 
Other conveyors systems & 
engineered installations .-.... 
Unspecified conveyors and 
equipment _........ 
Parts, accessories, , belting 
replacement spssosbicica 
Total 
3536 Hoists, industrial cranes monorails 


Hoists 
Hand & electric chain ........ 
Electric wire rope 
Air hoists 
Other hoists ......... 
Industrial cranes 
Electric overhead traveling 86,684 
Hand powered overhead 
traveling 
Monorail systems 
Other cranes & monorails 


..§ 18,152 


3537 Industrial trucks & Tractors 
Gasoline, rider type ......... 
Electric, rider type .... 
Electric, walkie type .... 


Total 


-.-.§ 129,675 
28,053 
12,860 


Non-powered floor equipment 
Portable elevators (stackers) .$ 4,222 
Hand trucks & trailers (includ- 

ing dollies & platform trucks) 
Hand lift 2 12,965 

33,873 

6,452 


Others 2 
Unspecified trucks & ‘tractors | a 
Parts, attachments & equipment 
sold separately (tires, 
wheels, controls, etc.) 
Casters & wheels = apa 
ment) ..... pithaierate tacemers 
Total .... : 
Yard handling equipment 
Power cranes 
Crawler mounted ...... 
Truck or wheel & wagon. 
BUGS irene on 
Locomotive mounted 
Winches 
Derricks .... 
Unspecified cranes, ~ winches 
Yee eeaeaee a 
Tractor loaders .... , 
Industrial locomotives . 15,085 
Comm. systems & other auxil- 
iary yard equipment .............. 13,224 
Attachments & parts (separate) 125,492 
Source: Modern Materials Handling 


9,292 
....§ 71,282 


.... 88,160 


39,154 
2,927 





type of material—solid, fluid or gas- 
eous; character—fragile, rugged; 
size of material; shape of material; 
unit load weight of material (in 
pounds). 


= Wuere—includes everything in- 
volved with the routine of materi- 
al from the point of conception, 
through the various value-adding 
processes, until it ends in the cus- 
tomer’s hands. 

Factors considered are: type of 
movement—horizontal, elevating, 
lowering, incline; length of move- 
ment—in feet; between fixed points 
—conveyors, elevators; within a 
limited area—cranes, hoists; with- 
in a wide area—tractors, trailers, 
trucks. 

Additional factors considered by 








the experienced buyer include: 
building limitations—aisle width, 
ceiling height, floor load capacity, 
route characteristics; mobility re- 
quirements—fixed, mobile; transfer 
requirements—nature of loading 
and unloading, and/or stacking; 
and, associated in-transit operations 
—processing, inspection, storing and 
weighing. 


= Wuen—involves the scheduling 
of material so that it is at the right 
place, at the right time, in the right 
quantity. 

Each cycle of need throughout 
the system is considered: number 
of pieces per minute or hour; num- 
ber of tons per week, etc. An ad- 
ditional consideration is whether 
the required movement is continu- 
ous, intermittent or occasional. 

Smaller plants in any given time 
period will not normally be pur- 
chasers of the extremely wide vari- 
ety of many different types of han- 
dling equipment that would be rep- 
resentative of the large plant’s 
consolidated purchases. 

Both types of plants represent a 
market. The difference is primarily 
one of volume and type of pur- 
chases within the respective plants. 

Among approximately 267,000 
manufacturing plants in the US., 
some 25,000 are estimated to repre- 
sent 76% of industrial buying power. 

Although in some plants material 
handling may be “recognized” by 
having someone assigned to it as 
a separate function, there seems to 
be no universal consistency. One 
authoritative source has conducted 
surveys which indicate that there 
is actually no definite pattern con- 
cerning the identity of the person 
who buys. 

A material handling engineer— 
or whatever his title may be in the 
individual plant—tends to have oth- 
er allied interests as well. He may 
be responsible for, or associated 
with, such functions as packaging, 
traffic management, quality control, 
purchasing, plant safety, plant 
maintenance, etc. 

On purchases of conveyor equip- 
ment, a national association has re- 
ported that almost anyone in indus- 
try or commerce will buy conveyors 
on occasion. The major portion, 
however, will be bought on the rec- 
ommendation of the customer’s en- 
gineering department. Some of the 
prefabricated forms—particularly in 
the package handling area—will be 
handled through industrial supply 
houses or agents. 


Sources: Material Handling En- 


Material Handling Equipment Categories 


Conveyors (by type) 
Underground mine 
Specially engineered 
Other—apron, slat, 
flight, bucket 
Parts & accessories 
Belting replacement 


Powered Floor Equipment 


Trucks—operator Other trucks and 
walking tractors 
Trucks—operator Parts & attachments 
ing —tires, tubes, 
Trestene—alecizie teries, char ere 
and gasoline (sold separate! 


Non-powered Floor Equipment 
Portable elevators Industrial trucks & 


tractors (n.e.c.) 
Hand lift trucks & 


Gravity 
Powered 
Trolley & tow 


Pneumatic 
Portable 


Casters & wheels 
trailers (replacement) 
Other hand trucks & Parts & attachments 
trailers —sold separately 
Overhead Equipment 
Cranes Hoists 
Electric Hand 
Hand power Electric 


Monorails Air 
Other 


Indoor & Outdoor Equipment 
Tractors 
Industrial loco- 
motives 
Auxiliary yard 
t 


Powered cranes 
Winches 


Derricks 
eqpmt. 
Parts & attachments 


Storage Equipment 
Racks & bins Wire containers 


Hoppers, rollabins Wire baskets 
Skids & pallets —— ladders, lift 
tables 


Tote pans, boxes Silos, feed reels & 
other, n.e.c. 


Related Equipment Items 
Metal doors Material handling 
controls 


Industrial scales Hangers, tracks & 
overhead door 


Industrial tv hardware 
Freight elevators, Floor sweepers, 
doc is industrial 


Source: Modern Materials Handling 


Draglines 





gineering; Modern Materials Han- 
dling; Conveyor Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn.; Material Han- 
dling Institute. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research data. 


Handling & Shipping 

5-1. Selecting & Specifying Res > porn ye 
6-page report on a study of buying in- 
fluences for selection of equipment used 
to store products or materials, handle 
the products or materials, prepare them 
for shipment, and select transportation 
carriers. 


Material Handling Engineering 

5-2. Analysis of 1,151 Sales Outlets in The 
Material Handling Field. 8-page survey 
report on sales outlets in the U.S. and 
Canada, covering the type of organiza- 
tion, number of employes, product lines 
carried, and product lines desired. 

-3. Multiple Buying Influences in the Pur- 
chase of ; Matoria Handling, Packaging 
& Shipping Products. Based on inter- 
views conducted by material handling 
equipment salesmen, this report statisti- 
cally outlines the responsibility for speci- 
fyin, ng and buying 40 items of products 
cite 


Modern Materials Handling 

5-4. Materials Handling Equipment Sales 
Forecast. A report of sales from 1947 
to the present, with forecasts for the 
next four years, covering seven major 
categories of handling equipment. 





TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS AND 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


The transportation system of any 
industrial concern comprehends: 1. 
the forms of common carrier trans- 
portation to be used for shipments 
of various sizes, weights and destina- 
tions; 2. the types of vehicle to be 
used, standard or special-purpose; 
3. the “packaging,” whether in bags, 
cartons, crates, container systems or 
by bulk in special vehicles; 4. the 
handling of the merchandise from 
the end of the production line to the 
carrying vehicle. Formulation of 
the comprehensive transportation 
plan determines to a considerable 
degree the design and installation of 
material handling systems and the 
acquisition of individual pieces of 
equipment for handling and loading 
freight. Closely related are the ma- 
terial handling installations at com- 
mon carrier terminals which must 
meet the specific requirements of 
traffic to and from local industry. 


The systems nature of transporta- 
tion decisions means that decisions 
on material handling installations 
are influenced substantially by 
transportation management men in 
shipper and carrier companies. 
These are the individuals—industrial 
traffic managers and common carrier 
executives — who refer to TRAFFIC 
WORLD every week as the one com- 
prehensive source of the transporta- 
tion news, regulatory information 
and technological data necessary to 
their highly specialized job function. 


TRAFFIC 
WORLD 


The weekly newsmagazine of 
transportation management 
Stamford ¢ Chicago « Atlanta 
Palo Aito * Washington, D.C. 
(Write for complete market data, or con- 
sult our service-ad in SRDS class 148.) 
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smeatertats 
handling in canada 


fh, 


Concentration 


pays off 
in Canada’s 


materials 
handling market 


A premium market 
Canada’s fast growth in population, 
industry and living standards creates 
a premium market for improved mate- 
rials handling equipment, products 
and services. The steady surge of the 
Canadian economy depends on the 
latest advances in materials handling 
techniques. 
It’s covered by Materials Handling 
This big, widespread market is inte- 
grated for you in one exclusive na- 
tional publication, MATERIALS HAN- 
DLING IN CANADA (monthly) and its 
separate annual reference manual, the 
1961- 1962 HANDBOOK AND DIREC- 
TORY OF BUYING SOURCES, (published 
November, 1961). 
It pulls together your buying audience 
— the men responsible for materials 
handling in industry, manufacturing, 
warehousing, railroads, shipping, air- 
ports, and storage. These men read 
MATERIALS HANDLING from cover to 
cover with a very special interest. 
Provides latest market data 
Write for latest market and media 
data today. Additional merchandising 
services are available to contract ad- 
vertisers, including the advice and fa- 
cilities of Maclean-Hunter’s Research 
Department. 
Your sales keep pace with the growth 
of this important market through 
regular advertising in MATERIALS 
HANDLING. For complete information 
write: 


materials 
handling 


in canada 
481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


m @® 


SINGLE DATA SHEETS containing estimated 
1961 dollar sales of each major class of 
material handling equipment. Data are 
grouped by equipment type. 

5-5. Conveyors & Conveying Equipment. 

5-6. Overhead Cranes, Hoists & Monorails. 

5-7. Non-powered Floor Equipment. 

5-8. Powered Floor Equipment. 

5-9. Yard Handling Equipment. 

5-10. Industrial Trucks & Tractors—Gas- 
oline & Electric. 

Western Material Handling 

5-11. Your Western Market. 4-page analy- 
sis of growth trends within the Western 
market, with comparative data on mate- 
rial handling and related equipment sales 
to small plants vs. large plants. 


CANADA 
Materials Handling in Canada 


5-12. The Canadian Market for Material 
Handling Equipment. Review of the Ca- 
nadian market, including capital and re- 
pair outlays in Canadian industries. In- 
cludes sections on U.S. and other im- 
ports, as well as domestic production, 
plus information on customs tariffs. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Assn. of Industrial Engineers, 145 N. 
High St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

Am. Material Handling Society, 3737 Up- 
ton Ave., Toledo 13, Ohio 

Associated Cooperage Industries of Am., 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Assn. of Lift Truck & Portable Elevator 
Mfrs., 1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22 

Caster & Floor Truck Mfrs. Assn., 27 E. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, IIl. 

Conveyor Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 1 
Thomas Circle, Washington 5, D.C. 

Electric Overhead Crane Inst., 1 Thomas 
Circle, Washington 5, D.C. 

Fibre Box Assn., 224 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Iil. 

Fibre Drum Mfrs. Assn., 271 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Industrial Truck Assn., One Gateway Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Material Handling Equipment Distributors 
Assn., 1028 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Material Handling Inst., Suite 759, 1 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Monorail Mfrs. Assn., 71 W. 35th St., 
New York 1, N.Y. 

Natl. Wooden Pallet Mfrs. Assn., 609 Barr 
Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 

Power Crane & Shovel Assn., 75 W. St., 
New York 6, N.Y. 











PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 
Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A —- Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 





PA) 


yom d & Shi ipping |( (formerly Material Han- 
a, Illustrate 812 Reres. “Rd., Cleveland 
15. Published by Industrial Pub. Corp. Est. 
1952. Editor: art M. Joseph. Subscription, 
$3. Trim_size, 81/2xll!/,. Type ge, 7x10; 3 
pe 2 pritished bs -monthly, Pet 15. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, eee 75,701; non- -qualified, 
3,221. Mfrs., wholesale trade, 10,379; 
transportation carriers, 3,583; other, 10.687. 
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Rates— 

Times 1Page % Page Page 1; Page 
1 $990.00 $675.00 $520.00 $350.00 
4 900.00 600. oD 190: ‘0 315.00 


6 825.00 425.63 285.00 
Color, 4A, $175; bleed $100. 





Material Handling Engineering, 812 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland 15. Published by Industrial Pub. Co. 
Est. 1945. Editor: Bernard Knill. Subscription, 
$7. Trim size, 81/2x111/2. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 19 and 12 pi. Published Ist. Forms 
close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 45,691; - non-qualified, 
43. Mfg., 32,301; wholesale trade, 6,197; 
transportation carriers, 2,209; other, 5, 173. 
Times 1P 2h, P Vp P 4 P 
imes age age age 
1 $925.00 $745.00 $540 00 0 $395.00 
6 840.00 665.00 00 345.00 
12 725.00 575.00 430. 00 290.00 
Engineering rey 2 published biennially, 
next edition 1963-64 irculation guaranteed, 
18,000. Rates on request. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Modern Materials Handling, 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16. Published by Cahners Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1946. Editor: Miles Rowan. 
Trim size, 8!/4xlll4. Type page, 7xll; 2 cols., 
2¥s. Published 23rd prec. Forms close 14th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, qualified, 44,542; non-qualified, 
4,267. Mfg., 35,031; wholesale trade, 4,108; 
transportation carriers, 2,552; other, 2,828. 
Times LP 4, P Yp P Yy P 
Times age age »h Page 1/3 Pag 
$810 $585.00 $420. $0 
7e3 0 550.00 385.00 
5.0 00 515.00 350.00 
Color, 4A Filo: bleed. $75. 
Annual Equipment ty by? Guide & Direc- 
tory, published annually in May. Rates—same. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





T&DM—Transportation & Distribution Man- 
agement, 815 Washington Bldg., Washington 
5, D.C. Published by The Traffic Service 
Corp, First issue: Oct., 1961. Editor: Warren 
Blanding. Subscription, $3.00. Trim size, 77/x 
ll; type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 27%x3\/,. 
Published Ist. Forms close Ist. prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list—C 
Circulation, sworn, July 1961, guaranteed, 
controlled 20,000. Rates— 
2/,Page ‘/, Page 
$650.00 $480.00 
520.00 380.00 320. 
450.00 340.00 280.00 
match or process, $175 
For additio nal data . see page 98 


Traific World 
(See Chapter 23) 
For additional data see page 9 


VAC! 


Western Material Handling, 410 N. Larchmont 
ier Los Angeles 4. Published by Baymer 
ublications, Inc. Est. 1958. rg eg $4. 
Editor John J. Timmer. Trim size, Bl/4x1ll/y. 
Type page ge 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2!/,. 
Published 10th. Forms — 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, coatvelied. 10,055: other, 350. 
Metal industries, 2,769; food, 1,360; distribu- 
tion, jobbers, 1,180; chemical & mineral in- 
dustries, 1,061; others, 3,669. Rates— 
T. 1Page 2%, Wp Page 
$260 60 $195 00 
230.00 170.00 
280.00 205 .00 145.00 
$75; bleed, $50 


_ CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS ——__ 


Materials Handling in Canada, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Publishi ing Co. Ltd. Est. 1949. agg Arthur 
R. Joy. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 814x111. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% oma 2M. 
Published 13th. Forms close, 28th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 

Circulation, controlled, 7,187: other, 358. 
Mig., 5,618; wholesale trade, 485; transporta- 
tion carriers, 483; other, 681 nl 
Times 1 Page Page Y. ge 1), Pag 

2 250.00 $1004 pa 
6 2 0 217.00 

2 25 191.00 130 60 

er lor, 4A red, blue, $55; other 4A, $65; bleed, 








Handbook, published annually in Oct. Rates 
—1 page, ; 4 or more pages, $250; I, 
page sd 5; page, $100 

»y additional data see column at left 
and pages 394-595. 
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Manufacturing Division — Functional Markets 


[fj Packaging 


Nation’s total packaging outlays 
set at over $20 billion annually 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= THE SWING TO PLASTICS is re- 
ported to be the biggest single trend 
in packaging today. 

Divergent price trends have 
reached the point where plastics are 
now frequently the most economical 
material to do a given job. The older 
materials—paper, glass, and metal 
—have been going steadily up in 
price. Plastics, on the other hand, 
have been decreasing in cost. 

Some authorities report that there 
is beginning to be a deceleration in 
the rate at which plastics are re- 
placing competitive materials. Plas- 
tics are now replacing plastics in 
some cases—rather than glass, etc. 

There are several reasons: com- 
petitive materials are fighting back 
—hard—against further inroads by 
plastics; and, new plastics are com- 
petitive in price range, and general- 
ly improved over the older plastics. 


Despite the slowdown in rate of 
growth, - however, plastics are still 
reported to be the hot item to watch 
in following trends among packag- 
ing authorities. For example, in the 
merchandising package area, during 
the past 18 months, polyethylene 
bottles have knocked metal and 
glass out of about 85% of the liquid 
detergent market. In the protective 
and shipping package field, plastics 
are likewise registering an impact. 

As in most industries, production 
economies are of paramount impor- 
tance to packaging men. They are 
consequently interested in and con- 
cerned about packaging machinery. 


Many product-manufacturing op- 
erations have been automated to 
such a high degree that speed and 
production efficiency are limited 
only by the available packaging 
machinery. Future production econ- 
omies consequently seem destined to 
come primarily from better and 
faster packaging equipment, and 
from “tailored-to-use” materials. 


One industry source reported that 


frozen food processors are at present 
demanding cartoning speeds of 400 
to 500 per minute, and that they 
want 800 per minute by 1965. 

Considerable improvements have 
been made in the past few years. 
Blister-packaging speed has tripled 
to 300 per minute, and one unit re- 
ported early this year attains a 
1,000-per-minute rate for free-flow- 
ering materials. Authorities ex- 
pected automatic-feed attachments 
to make this speed attainable for 
solid objects too. 

Pouch-packaging machinery has 
been lagging behind other types, in- 
sofar as increased speed is con- 
cerned. The rising volume of pouch- 
packaged products—both in the 
merchandising package area and in 
the protective and shipping package 
field—necessitates machinery which 
will operate at speeds far in excess 
of today’s 45 to 75 per minute. 

The same applies to overwrapping 
equipment: improvements are 
needed and wanted. In this area, 
however, experts feel that new seal- 
ing methods may be the real key to 
better performance. Research is now 
being done on ultrasonic and high- 
frequency sealers which could in- 


MARKET COMPOSITION 


crease film-overwrapping speeds 
above the 200-per-minute mark. 

Higher-speed packaging machin- 
ery means that the operators of 
packaging lines have _ increased 
needs for controls to keep their lines 
operative and functioning properly. 
High speeds necessitate having a 
package held under control at all 
times, as it moves through automatic 
machinery. 

Production line testing is conse- 
quently an area of the packaging 
field which is still wide open for 
equipment and technique develop- 
ment. Most package testing is still 
retroactive in nature, and therefore 
does not let the production line op- 
erator correct trouble while it is 
happening. 

As noted elsewhere in this chap- 
ter (in the box labeled “Market 
Composition”) the packaging field 
may for some purposes be evaluated 
on the basis of “package pupose”: 
i.e., primarily to merchandise the 
product at point of sale; or, pri- 
marily to get it safely and econom- 
ically from point of origin to point 
of delivery for use or sale. 


Another way of considering the 
market is this: within it is a group 
concerned primarily with package 
appearance, and another group pri- 
marily concerned with package per- 
formance. Members of both groups 
may be found in the same and/or 
different departments of the same 
company. 





largest.” 


> Merchandising packages—a type of 
package intended perform a marketing 
and selling function, in addition to per- 
forming the function of protecting or pre- 
serving the contents of the package. 





This chapter covers a major, horizontal market made up of users 
of packaging and packaging materials. The market is broad in scope 
and sizable in purchasing power. As one authoritative source has put 
it: “If packaging were considered an industry—which it isn’t—rather 
than a function—which it is—then it would rank as one of the nation’s 


Evaluating package users as a market for machinery, equipment 
and supplies involves not only the products to be packaged, but the 
consideration of the two broad classifications of packages: 


An accompanying table, headed “Industries in the Packaging 
Market,” lists $.I.C. industry code numbers and titles of the major in- 
dustries comprising the basic market. 

Detailed information on manufacturers of packages, containers, 
and machinery, etc. will be found in Chapters 14, 15, 17, and 21. 


>» Protective & shipping packages—those 
not intended for merchandising at the 
retail level, such as shipping packages, 
bulk containers, etc., for products used 
by industry, institutions or commercial 
organizations, 
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8.1.C. 
Code Industry title 


01 Commercial farms 
019 Miscellaneous commercial farms 
(coffee tea and spices) 

Agricultural services 
Sorting, grading and packing 

fruits and vegetables 

Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning, freezing, preserving 
Bakery products 
Confectionery & related products 
Beverage industries 
Miscellaneous food iv - ~) 

(flowers seeds and bulbs) 

Tobacco manufactures 

Textile mill products 

Furniture 

P and allied products 

aperboard mills 

Converted paper and paper- 
board (stationery) 

Paperboard containers & boxes 

Printing. publishing and allied in- 
dustries 
Commercial printing 
Manifold business forms 
Office supplies 

Chemicals and allied products 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Soaps, detergents, cleaning prep- 

arations, tfumes, cosmetics 
& other toilet preparations 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
enamels and allied products 
Agricultural chemicals (pesti- 
cides) 

Leather and leather products 
Boots & shoe cut stock & findings 
Footwear 
Leather gloves and mittens 





Industries in the Packaging Market 
Industries included in the following table are those accepted by 
many authorities in the field. Precise definition of the packaging market 
varies somewhat depending on its source of origin. Detailed discussions 
of the respective industries listed below are elsewhere in this book. 





S.LC. 
Code Industry title 


316 Luggage 
317 Handbags and other personal 
leather goods 
Stone, clay and glass products 
Glass & glassware (containers) 
Fabricated metal products 
Metal cans 
Hardware, cutlery, hand tools 
Screw machine products 
Metal Stampings 
Misc. fabricated metal products 
— ship a ee, drums, 
egs and pails 
Collapsible tubes 
Metal foil and leaf 
Machinery 
Metalworking machinery and 
equipment 
Electrical machinery. equipment 
and supplies 
Electric transmission and distri- 
bution equipment 
Electrical industrial apparatus 
Household appliances 
Electric lighting & wiring eqpmt. 
Radio & tv receiving sets 
Communication equipment 
Electronic components and ac- 
cessories 
Miscellaneous electric machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies 
Misc. manufacturing industries 
Jewelry, silverware & plated 
ware 
Toys, amusement, sporting and 
athletic goods 
Signs and advertising displays 
Packaging designers and con- 
sultants 
Tr rtation services 
Packing & crating service 
Miscell busi services 
Contract packaging services 











For example, few large companies 
package only for retail sale, or only 
for use by industry. Instead, most 
companies package their products 
for both types of sale. The market- 
ing problem is different for the two 
groups, but there is an element of 
continuity involved, for those inter- 
ested in selling to the packaging 
market. 

The continuity factor might be 
described this way: The job of ef- 
fectively packaging a product does 
not necessarily depend on where it 
is sold, but on the physical charac- 
teristics of the product itself. Air- 
plane engines, seed corn, and lem- 
onade mix all have different sales 
problems. In all three cases, how- 
ever, the packaging men have to 
keep moisture out—or the engine 
will rust, the corn will sprout, or 
the lemonade mix will cake. 

The opposite side of the coin looks 
like this: there are some trends and 
developments which are separate for 
those concerned primarily with pro- 
tective and shipping packaging, as 
contrasted with those concerned pri- 
. marily with the merchandising as- 
pects of the package. Here are some 


of those trends for the respective 
interest sectors. 


MERCHANDISING PACKAGES 


Convenience is considered one of 
the most important words in this 
phase of packaging today. Many 
packagers regard this as the one re- 
maining way to improve their mar- 
keting position. 

Expectations are that this year 
will see an avalanche of innovations 
in opening and closing devices, to 
end consumer complaints about 
fighting with cans, bottle caps, car- 
tons, and bags. Boil-in bags, water- 
soluble film pouches, and heat-and- 
eat containers are expected to con- 
tinue riding at the crest of the con- 
venience wave. 

Aerosols are considered to face a 
brighter future than ever before. 
New propellant formulations and 
mechanicals developments have 
widened the range of products 
which can be packaged in aerosols 
for spray or solid-stream dispers- 
ing. Aerosols are also expected to 
play a more important role in the 
powdered-products field. 
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One industry source has cited the 
following trends as those which will 
dominate the packaging scene this 
year. 


¢ A continuing divergence of price, 
in favor of plastics over other mate- 
rials, with the trend already having 
reached the point where older ma- 
terials are joining plastics rather 
than fighting them. 


® Big developments in foamed plas- 
tics of all types—molded, fabricated, 
and thermoformed sheet—with new 
and effective combinations of paper 
and paperboard with film foam. 


® Considerably expanded use of 
thermoformed plastics—sheet con- 
tainers—particularly in food pack- 
aging. 

® Shrink films becoming more im- 
portant, primarily because of their 
efficiency in combining items in 
tight, clear wraps which show off 
the products yet protect them from 
handling damage. 


e High-density, blown polyethylene 
bottles taking over more of the mar- 
ket for bleaches and other house- 
hold chemicals. 


@ New advances in aluminum foil 
trays and cans—with external pres- 
sure for development stemming in 
a good part from the challenge of 
lightweight tinplate. 


e Additional intensification of the 
battle between metal and glass for 
the one-trip beverage market—with 
the effects of the competition rang- 
ing from basic materials sources to 
local bottling plants. 


e A full scale battle waged by pa- 
per and paperboard to retain mar- 
kets through improved products— 
many incorporating plastics—and 
improved packaging construction. 


Another trend of longer-range 
significance is the result of the cur- 
rent emphasis on convenience pack- 
aging. The requirements and op- 
portunities generated by greater 
container convenience and improved 
performance are simultaneously 
moving packagers in two directions: 
one toward simpler, more economi- 
cal packages; the other toward more 
complex containers with built-in 
consumer values. 

Both of these directions necessi- 
tate changes in the machinery in- 
volved. Consequently, even today’s 
so-called “standard” packaging 
equipment is generally custom built 
for each big-volume application. 
This trend is expected to intensify 
as machinery manufacturers engage 

Continued on page 105 
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CONSUMER PACKAGING 


Stresses the marketing phase 


of packaging management 
. WHERE PACKAGING CHANGES BEGIN ! 


Today, the marketing segment is the leadership segment of the packaging 








management team. And this enormous influence of marketing executives on consumer 
packaging decisions has now been confirmed by actual research results: * 


. INITIATION of packaging changes. 93%, of the respondents stated 
that packaging changes are initiated by marketing executives. 


. DIRECTION of package-development activities. 94°, of all 
respondents reported this as the responsibility of marketing executives. 


. APPROVAL of new-package proposals. 92°, of those queried stated 
that new package proposals require Marketing's stamp of approval. 


. Selection of packaging suppliers. 62°, of all respondents reported that 
marketing executives. are even involved in the selection of packaging suppliers. 


CONSUMER PACKAGING magazine is written for and reaches today’s decision- 
making segment of the packaging management team: Packaging-minded marketing 
executives and marketing-m nded packaging men. Find out what can happen 
when your packousnge product i is displayed before this responsive CP audience. 


R PACKAGING 
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the only publication tailor-made for 


packaging men in engineering, research and 
production who make the buying decisions 





35,000 readers in the package engineering field 


Each month more than 35,000 management and operating men concerned with package 
research and development, packaging line production and methods, and package pur- 
chasing in all kinds of companies read PACKAGE ENGINEERING because it is uniquely 


their trade book. 





Over 75 years trade-editorial experience . . . 


Four editors whose combined packaging-publishing experience exceeds 75 years head 
an editorial staff of seven. Editors hold professional memberships in Packaging Insti- 
tute, Society of Packaging and Handling Engineers, Society of Technical Writers and 
Publishers, Institute of Food Technologists, American Society for Testing Materials and 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 

They are not concerned with the marketing (package appearance) function of the 
package, but concentrate their editorial efforts exclusively on the production (package 
performance) function of the package. 

These experienced editors staff-write some articles but our own readers contribute the 
majority of the editorial features in PACKAGE ENGINEERING, which are original and 
exclusive. We pay them for these articles which are seminars in print, reflecting the 
opinions and ideas of the authors, based on their own experiences. 


PACKAGE ENGINEERING is indexed in Engineering Index. ANNA MAY SCHENCK 


Associate Editor 


R. B. HOLMGREN Editor L. V. BURTON HARRY E. VICK, Jr. 10 years technical writing/ 
13 years editor in the packag- Contributing Editor Senior Associate Editor editing packaging research 
ing field. Editor of PACK- 8 years plant production 2 years plont production lab 
AGE ENGINEERING since 20 years technical editor 9 years packaging research 2 years encyclopedia science 
its inception. Recipient of 8 yeors executive director of laboratory editor 
Michigan State’s “Packag- the Packaging Institute 3 years PACKAGE ENGINEER- 7 years plant/production en- 


ing Man of the Year” 5 years PACKAGE ENGINEER. ING stoff gineering 
award. ING staf In her Ist year PACKAGE EN- 


GINEERING staff 
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$750,000 trade-advertising investment .. . Types of manufacturers and suppliers 
During the past five years advertisers have increased advertising in PACKAGE ENGINEERING: 
their advertising investments in PACKAGE ENGI- 


NEERING by 386%. 1961 will show a substantial Packaging Materials, Coatings . 
gain over 1960. 
Packaging Machi , Mechanical Devic 
in 1956, 75 companies invested $129,000 ee 
1957, 120 companies invested $279,000 Packages, Labels 
1958, 143 companies invested $375,000 ain . 
: Sh Cont 
1959, 168 companies invested $490,000 cio “eae 
1960, 191 companies invested $627,000 Adhesives 
1961, Sales will exceed $750,000 


based on the first five months. Testing, Measuring, etc. 





If your product is sold in the packaging field, your advertising belongs in 


PACKAGE engineering ™ 


Chicago: New York: Ocean City, N.J.: Los Angeles: San Francisco: 


185 N. Wabash Ave. 299 Madison Ave. National Bank Bidg. 730 S. Western Ave. 57 Post Street 
Financial 6-1440 YUkon 6-8575 : 399-3519 DUnkirk 7-4388 SUtter 1-5568 
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circulation 


Readers of PACKAGE ENGINEERING are 
concerned with, and responsible for, 
the purchase and specifications of pack- 
ages, packaging materials and packag- 
ing machinery. They are not concerned 
with the marketing aspects of packag- 
ing which may vary depending on 
whether a product is packaged for re- 
tail sale or industrial use. Readers of 
PACKAGE ENGINEERING are concerned 
with the performance characteristics of 
packages which are the same for all 
types of packaged products having 
similar physical characteristics, regard- 
less of where or how they are sold. 
Their responsibility is to buy all kinds 
of packages and supplies ranging from 
one-ounce vials to multi-wall bags to 
give optimum product protection in 
transit, on the shelf, or in storage, and 
to purchase the packaging machinery 
on which these packages and materials 
will run. 


Breakdown of circulation by recipients‘ 
occupational function is as follows: 


*General Management: 


Owners, Partners, General 


Managers, ete. .................... . 7,810 


Production Executives, 


Assistants and Staff 17,252 


Research and Development 
Executives, Assistants 

8 Sere ee 
Purchasing Agents, 
Assistants and Staff 

Traffic- Managers, Shipping 
and Warehouse Supervisors, 
and Packaging & Shipping 
PNOONNOE 2 620 ee 


Others 


1,347 
. 1,040 
35,257 


*December 1960 BPA Audit 





more in the manufacture of machine 
components which can be kept on 
hand by the user, and _ installed 
when needed to meet a given ap- 
plication. 

Ultra-fast packaging machinery 
has resulted in a demand for inte- 
grated equipment. The reason is that 
many packaging lines now operate 
so rapidly it is impossible to shut 
down their components in case of a 
malfunction at some point in the 
line. This has resulted in electrical 
and mechanical interlocks, as well 
as electronic controls, becoming 
more common. 

The cost of the new equipment is 
high. Packagers are consequently 
demanding that automatic lines be 
versatile enough to handle many 
container sizes and types. 


PROTECTIVE & SHIPPING PACKAGES 


Industry’s growing awareness that 
protective and shipping packaging 
offers a means of reducing costs, 
improving profits, and increasing 
product acceptance, has led to some 
organizational changes. An increas- 
ing number of departments and fa- 
cilities have been specially organ- 
ized and equipped to handle pack- 
aging activities on a programmed, 
scientific basis. 

Sparked originally by techniques 
of protective packaging developed 
during World War II, recent de- 
velopments have been considerably 
accelerated because of demands im- 
posed by advances in space tech- 
nology, current military require- 
ments, etc. They have also been 
spurred by the simple—but prev- 
alent—cost-price problem facing 
most manufacturers. 

Today’s protective packaging con- 
cept is designed to solve two prin- 
ciple delivery problems: 1) delivery 
of components from a parts produc- 
er to the equipment manufacturer; 
2) delivery of the final equipment 
to the ultimate user. 

Research and development efforts 
designed to find satisfactory solu- 
tions to these problems have been 
broad in scope and intense in de- 
tail. As reported by one industry 
source they include the following. 


® Use of special measuring and re- 
cording equipment. 

@ New chambers for controlled ex- 
perimentation. 


© Study of compatible materials and 
atmospheres. 


® Development of new materials 
for cushioning. 
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® Chemical and physical analysis of 
contaminants. 


© Life study of parts under varying 
conditions. 


@ Advanced shock and _ vibration 
studies. 


As in the area of merchandising 
packaging, cost and reliability are 
extremely important here. New ma- 
terials, new machinery, new meth- 
ods and new concepts are each of 
importance to those involved in ef- 
fecting—simultaneously—maximum 
economy and maximum protection 
in the packages and containers used 
to get industrial products from 
point of origin to point of use. 

One industry source reports the 
following 11 elements as being fun- 
damental in the packaging of in- 
dustrial products. 


1) Reduce handling of incoming 
supplies. 

2) Save storage space. 

3) Facilitate inventorying, stock 
rotation and stock selection. 

4) Permit semi-automatic or au- 
tomatic feed of raw materials or 
parts. 

5) Save packaging costs by per- 
mitting use of less-expensive ma- 
terials, components, and construc- 
tions. 

6) Reduce weight and cube of 
shipments by permitting use of 
lighter, more efficient packages or 
materials. 

7) Afford levels of protection in 
cushioning, insulation, corrosion in- 
hibiting, barrier properties, etc., 
previously not achievable. 

8) Expedite handling for ship- 
ment. 

9) Expedite handling for distri- 
bution by wholesalers and jobbers. 

10) Effectively identify manufac- 
turer and family of products, as 
well as product type, model, quan- 
tity, etc. 

11) Make product easier to use, 
better to use, and less costly to use. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


According to one industry source, 
Department of Commerce figures 
indicate that the nation’s total ex- 
penditure for packaging is currently 
in excess of $20 billion annually. 


The following table shows the 
value of selected packaging mate- 
rials for a two year period. These 
data were compiled from various 
association, industry, and govern- 
ment sources. Some of the values 
are estimates. 
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7700 reasons 


why your most 
effective way 

of reaching 
Canada's $750 
million packaging 
business is through 


CANADIAN PACKAGING 


There are 7,700 reasons why ad- 
vertising in Canadian Packaging is 
your most effective method of 
reaching Canada’s vast packaging 
market. Readers of our publication 
have one thing in common: they 
are constantly looking for new 
ideas on packaging ... and they 
all study “the packaging authority 
of Canada” as the reliable source 
of reference. 

Canadian Packaging’s 9,200 copies 
going to the 7,700 companies who 
buy over 95% of all packaging 
purchases made in Canada, with a 
proven 2.01 readers per copy, 
means they are read every month 
by over 18,000 of your best pros- 
pects. This selective circulation to 
the most active buyers, coupled 
with top-quality editorial, makes 
Canadian Packaging your best ad- 
vertising buy. 

Write for more media information 
and free copies of these market 
reports: 


Canadians spending $750 mil- 
lion on packaging, 28 pages 
Gruneau Survey of Canadian 
Packaging, 4 pages 


CANADIAN PACKAGING 


A Maclean Hunter Publication 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Can., 
Duncan Scott & Co., 1901 W. 8th 
St., Los Angeles and 85 Post St., 
San Francisco. 
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Value of Packaging Materials 
(Dollars in Millions) 
1959 


$ 4,611.1 


t cin jes 
Flexibl acta in 
cme Fe 79 a 1,089.4 


materia 
Metal containers & 
components 
Aerosols (including 
— valve, 


cap & 
ropellant) 
Glass containers 
Closures 
Molded plastics ........ is 
Wooden containers .... 
Textile containers ...... 
Component materials 
(adhesives, labels, 
t IIE scntsniosles 
Packaging 
machinery) t 
Total $10.973.0 
Source: Modern Packaging 


WHAT THE MARKET BUYS 


As indicated by the table “Indus- 
tries in the Packaging Market,” this 
is an extremely diversified field. 
Purchasing needs of packagers are 
equally as diversified as the indus- 
tries which make up the market. 


The product to be packaged gen- 
erally identifies the buying needs of 
the packager. Food processors, for 
example use specialized equipment 
and materials capable of packaging 
the end product in accordance with 
government regulations concerning 
cleanliness, freedom from contam- 
ination, etc. 


Packagers of consumer hardgoods 
have different problems—and differ- 
ent equipment. In these plants 
equipment needs could vary from 
conveyor systems to extrusion or 
blister packaging devices. 


Industrial packagers, likewise, 
have equipment needs dictated gen- 
erally by the type, size, weight, 
fragility, etc., of the product being 
manufactured. 


General categories of equipment 
and supplies include such items as: 
instruments to control speed, por- 
tion, quality, etc; adhesives; sealing 
machines; wire stitchers, etc. 


In essence, the range of products 
purchased regularly by packagers 
includes all conceivable machinery 
and devices which are needed to en- 
close, encase, seal, or otherwise pro- 
tect the products involved during 
the shipment, handling and delivery 
stages they go through enroute to 
the end user. 


HOW THE MARKET BUYS 


Purchase of packaging materials 
by a company is today generally an 
activity involving several different 
departments and individuals. Be- 
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cause the package affects virtually 
every phase of a manufacturing and 
marketing operation, decisions re- 
garding new methods of containing 
a product—or major changes in 
existing designs—become a _ top- 
level concern. 


Actual initiation of the idea for a 
new design or new form of package 
may come from any number of 
different departments. Generally the 
sales, advertising or merchandising 
divisions originate the move for a 
change. 


In some firms, a package commit- 
tee is appointed. The committee 
consists of representatives from the 
various, main divisions in the com- 
pany. 


In still other firms there are 
packaging directors and packaging 
departments. Their job is to de- 


velop, plan and specify packages. 
Materials suppliers also contribute 
many of the new ideas. The net 
result is that the buying influences 
are usually diverse. 


Sources: Advertising & Sales Pro- 
motion; Consumer Packaging; In- 
dustrial Packaging; Modern Pack- 
aging; Package Engineering; Con- 
tainers & Packaging Div., BDSA 
Dept. of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Consumer Packaging 


1. A Specialized Market. 16-page report 
describing size, type of supplier, end- 
use industries, and buyers in this market 
group. Includes statistics on volume of 
purchases. 


Food & Drug Packaging 

6-8. Average Package Life. 4-page com- 
mentary and statistical survey report with 
information on the life span of food and 
drug packages, plus a report on packag- 
ing machinery purchasing frequency, and 
buying influences. 


Industrial Packaging 

6-2. The Specialized Industrial Goods 
Packaging Market. 16-page report ana- 
lyzing the characteristics of industrial 
packaging vs. retail goods packaging. In- 
cludes information on market size sup- 
pliers, type of user industries, and buy- 
ing-specifying influences. 


Modern Packaging 

6-3. The Packaging Market. A market and 
media fact file containing a definition of 
the over-all packaging market, plus in- 
formation on how and what the market 
buys. 


Package Engineering 

6-4. Packaging Sales Call Study. 8-page 
survey report containing information on 
departments called on by salesmen for 
manufacturers of glass containers, and 
converters of flexible packaging materi- 
als, with data on significant buying areas 
within the companies investigated. 





No matter how you measure it... 


MODERN 
PACKAGING 
IS THE 
$20-BILLION 
PACKAGING 
MARKET! 


MODERN PACKAGING is the only publication 
that provides horizontal coverage of every step 
in package planning of every package-using 
industry. Continuous studies over the past sev- 
eral years prove that no matter what industry 
a man be in, whatever his job title (design, pur- 
chasing, production, engineering, top manage- 
ment, research and development, sales)...if he 
shares responsibility for packaging decisions, 
he reads and prefers MODERN PACKAGING. 





INDUSTRY BY INDUSTRY MODERN 
PACKAGING’S STRENGTH IS GREATEST WHERE 
YOUR SALES POTENTIAL IS STRONGEST 
..- produce the 
handful of — bulk of the 


all plants— _industry's 
the big ones— total output 


5,970 (15%) 80% 





In each ...just a 
major 
package-using 
industry 


Foods 








Cosmetics, 


Toiletries 98 (14%) 90% 





Drugs, 


Pharmaceuticals 196 (13%) 92% 





Soaps, Cleaners, 


Polishes 112 ( 8%) 87% 





Insecticides, 


Deodorants, etc. 286 (12%) 64% 





Paints, Oils, 


Varnishes 313 (12%) 78% 





Paper 


Goods 282 (22%) 83% 





Hardware, 
Appliances 


Rubber, 
Glassware 


354 (13%) 82% 





273 (17%) 84% 
27 ( 5%) 83% 
839 (31%) 84% 
157 (13%) 68% 





Tobacco 





Apparel 





Textiles 


Watches, Clocks, 
Instruments 





131 ( 9%) 83% 





Toys, Household 


Supplies, Novelties 706 (14%) 73% 











MODERN PACKAGING | 


SUCCES BTORY: Cond Scowns mind deomings 9 1 | MAY 80GR 
Background. 9.19 Borkd Report.» 7 Com Cuno p 19 Comptete contents, mp 2-3 


Market Coverage and Readership ae 
Development Program 


This, advertisers and agencies agree, is the 
most forward-looking program ever developed 
in the business publication field. It exerts two 
positive forces: 


(1) Provides authenticated coverage of 
dominant buying power. 


(2) Activates both readership and usership of 
the publication. 

It is simple, direct, effective. Initially, we made 
a nationwide check of plants buying packaging 
machinery, materials, containers and services. 
Next, names and titles of men in these plants 
responsible for packaging decisions were veri- 
fied by Western Union. Then, those individuals 
not receiving MODERN PACKAGING were added 
to our publication list. 


Next step—a selected group of university Pro- 
fessors of Marketing, properly trained, called on 
these key individuals. No, not to sell subscrip- 
tions, but to instruct in the most efficient ways 
to read and use MODERN PACKAGING. 


Only after these educational calls, and after 
receiving the magazine for several months, did 
the Circulation Dept. begin its subscription 
conversion operations. By Mid-summer, 1960, 
nearly 50% of the companies solicited for paid 
subscriptions had sent in their orders. 


Today, this successful staff has grown to 90 
professors and is continuing to make regular 
educational calls on new readers as well as 
regular subscribers. 


What the Market Uses 


The big companies are the mass packagers. They 
monopolize total manufacturing output, use con- 
tainers of all types and sizes. For example: 
BAGS CANS CAPSULES POUCHES 
BOTTLES CARTONS DRUMS TUBES 
BOXES CHESTS ENVELOPES VIALS 

CRATES JARS WRAPPERS 
These containers are fabricated from and use 
all kinds of materials: 
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ADHESIVES FOIL METALS TAPE 
COATINGS GLASS PAPER WAX 
FILMS INK PLASTICS WIRE 
This is what it takes to make these packages 
and fill them: 


BAG MACHINES 
BOTTLING EQUIP. 
BOX MACHINES 
CAPPING EQUIP. 
CARTONERS PRINTING 
CONVEYORS PRESSES 


In addition, they may require: Designing, em- 
bossing, fabricating, laminating, plastic molding 
and contract packaging. 


Who Buys Packaging 


The buying influences involved in any major 
company’s packaging decisions are many, and 
diverse — production, quality-control, sales, ad- 
vertising, marketing. Salesmen, direct mail, 
vertical publications...none of these (alone, or 
in combination) offer the surety of nailing down 
enough of the right men at the right time. 
MODERN PACKAGING does because, uniquely, 
its editorial concept is “packaging-at-a-profit.” 
Its superlative content, enhanced by its Reader- 
ship Development Program, has certainly earned 
the readership and regard of the men who 
possess the weight of decision. 


Editorial Policy and Practice 


MODERN PACKAGING consistently carries more 
“packaging” editorial pages than all other pack- 
aging periodicals combined. More significantly, 
its editors believe every story should be based 
upon something that a user has accomplished, 
rather than a supplier. 





SCALES 
SEALERS 
SLITTERS 
STAPLERS 
STITCHERS 


COUNTERS 
DIE-CUTTERS 
FILLERS 
LABELERS 


And this staff is as strong as it is forthright 
(none other in the field compares, either in size 
or stature) 14 full-time professionals and 29 cor- 
respondents are responsible for 90% of the 
content—well researched, original articles. 

The Technical and Engineering Section is the 
preferred reference text not only of technicians, 
but of production line executives and engineers. 


Ask Us These Marketing Aids 


“MARKET & MEDIA DATA FILE”’...concise, com- 
plete, it spells out the extent of the market; 
details materials, machines and services used; 
identifies the men with buying power. 


“MAGAZINE READERSHIP AND PURCHASING IN- 
FLUENCE”. ..a comprehensive new Fosdick Study 
conducted among 613 packagers. Analyzes pat- 
terns of packaging procurement by individuals 
and company name as well as job title. Data 
covers 36 different types of machinery and 
equipment, materials containers, «supplies. 





MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA—The only 
reference book of its kind. Published once-a- 
year (Nov.), circulated to all MODERN PACKAG- 
ING’s paid subscribers. More than 100 authori- 
ties contribute material te keep it current and 
accurate. 830 pages, including unduplicated 
editorial data...350 ad pages...plus Buyers’ 
Directory. 





MODERN PACKAGING 


A Breskin Publication — The Complete Authority of Packaging 
Offices: New York 770 Lexington Ave.; Chicago 620 N. Michigan Ave.; 
Cleveland 3537 Lee Road; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Blvd. ; 
Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 


@ 


London, E.C. 4, England, 110 Fleet St.; App 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany, Wittelsbacher Allee 60; 
Tokyo Central, Japan, P.O. Box 1546, Overseas Media Representatives, Inc. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS AND 
BAGS, CARTONS 
AND CONTAINERS 


The transportation system of any in- 
dustrial concern is a major factor in 
determining the type of packaging to 
be used for shipment of products — 
whether in bags, cartons, crates, con- 
tainer systems or by bulk in special 
vehicles. Use of auxiliary packaging 
items like strapping, tape, and marking 
and labeling systems is decided sim- 
ilarly. 


Regulatory Approval Vital 

Although cost and product protection 
are obviously important, many pack- 
aging items and container systems used 
in transportation depend for their ac- 
ceptance on favorable tariff provisions 
— or lack of such provisions for com- 
petitive items—which must be approved 
by state and Federal regulatory agen- 
cies. The support of industrial traffic 
executives and their common carrier 
counterparts is an important element 
of success in such proceedings. 


When Decisions Are Made 


The systems nature of transportation 
decisions, together with the important 
regulatory factor, means that decisions 
on packaging for shipping can be in- 
fluenced most favorably at the time 
when the controlling transportation 
policy is being established within indi- 
vidual companies and before regulatory 
agencies. These fundamental decisions 
are arrived at by transportation man- 
agement men in shipper and carrier 
companies before packaging manufac- 
turers are contacted for assistance in 
the design and testing of packages and 
containers. 


Influencing Early Decisions 
TraFFic WoRLD is particularly useful 
for advertisers seeking to influence the 
all-important decisions made at this 
juncture, for transportation manage- 
ment men refer regularly to TRAFFIC 
WORLD as the one comprehensive 
source of transportation news, regula- 
tory information and technical data 
necessary to their highly specialized 
job function. 


TRAFFIC 
WORLD 


The weekly newsmagazine of 
transportation management 
Stamford * Chicago « Atlanta 
Palo Aito « Washington, D.C. 
(Write for complete market data, or con- 
sult our service-ad in SRDS class 148.) 


CANADA 


Canadian Packaging 


6-5. Data On The Packaging Market In 
Canada. 24-page statistical analysis of 
Canada’s packaging industry, including 
data on factory shipments and sales vol- 
ume of paper, metal, glass, foil, plastic, 
and other packages and/or containers, 
plus trends analysis of methods and ma- 
terials and export-import volume. 

6-6. Special Report on P.O.P. Displays. 
24-page report on Canada’s point-of- 
purchase industry, containing trade 
names, company brand names of Cana- 
dian suppliers, import lines, and Cana- 
dian P.O.P. manufacturers, plus an 
analysis of market trends and a discus- 
sion of methods, display materials, and 
techniques. 


Packaging Progress 


6-7. Facts on the Canadian Packaging Mar- 
ket. Highlight market analysis contain- 
ing statistics on Canadian outlays fot 
packaging materials, with data grouped 
by industries, plus figures on Canadian 
imports of selected packaging materials 
and machinery. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Adhesives Mfrs. Assn. of Am., 441 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Am. Management Assn. Packaging Divi- 
sion, 1515 Broadway, New York 36 

Am. Veneer Package Assn., 122514 N. 
Orange Ave., Orlando, Fla. 

Associated Cooperage Industries of Am., 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Can Mfrs. Inst., 821 Fifteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Collapsible Tube Mfrs. Council, 1125 
Madison Ave., New York 28, N.Y. 


Crown Mfrs. Inst., 1145 Nineteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Fibre Box Assn., 224 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, IIl. 
Fibre Drum Mfrs. Assn., 271 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Folding Paper Box Assn. of Am 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Glass Container Mfrs.  Inst., 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Glassine & Greaseproof Mfrs. Assn., 122 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Label Mfrs. Natl. Assn., 1700 Eye St., 
N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 

Laminated Foil Mfrs. Assn., 1002 Union 
Trust Bldg., Providence 3, R.I. 

Paper Can Assn., 1532 Philadelphia Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Milk Bottle Crate Mfrs. Council, 2130 
Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Milk Can Inst., 2130 Keith Bldg., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio 

Natl. Assn. of Sanitary Milk Bottle Closure 
Mfrs., 1532 Philadelphia Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Natl. Barrel & Drum Assn., 1145 Nine- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Natl. Burlap Bag Dealers Assn., 813-817 
63rd St., Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 

Natl. Fibre Can & Tube Assn., 274 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Natl. Flexible Packaging Assn., 
Shaker Blvd., Cleveland 20, Ohio 

Natl. Paper Box Mfrs. Assn., 1101 Lib- 
erty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Natl. Paper Trade Assn., 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Natl. Paperboard Assn., 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

Natl. Wooden Pallet Mfrs. Assn., 609 
Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 


99 Park 


11750 








want—fast. 


> Subject Index. Starting on page 11, this 
“Index to Market’’ is a key word listing of 
the various markets covered. Use this 
index when you want to find the pages 
containing statistics and/or editorial ma- 
terial relating to a market or a specific 
product. 


> Publications Index. Starting on page 15, 
this index is divided between U.S. and 
Canadian publications. These indexes list 
alphabetically each media listing con- 
tained in the book. 


>» Alphabetical S.I.C. Index. This index 
is on page 38. It is a key word index to 
every two-digit code and industry title in 
the current Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Manual. Use this index when you 
want to find the code number which 
identifies a given industry group. 


> Group Publishers. Divided between U.S. 
and Canadian publishers, this index lists 





HOW TO USE THIS BOOK —— THE EASY WAY 


There are many “convenience factors” built into this issue of In- 
dustrial Marketing’s annual “market analyzer.” All of them are de- 
signed to make it easier and faster for you to find exactly what you 
want concerning any given industrial market or industry. 

There are 12 different industry groupings in this book. All chap- 
ters are alphabetically arranged within each grouping. (See pages 4 
and 5 for a listing of the various groupings.) 

Save time for yourself when using this market analyzer: check 
the appropriate one of the following indexes—to find exactly what you 


each publishing company having three 
or more publications—together with the 
name of each publication. Addresses of 
the publishers are included. (See page 
28.) 

> Advertisers Index. This is more than 
the usual alphabetical index of advertisers 
because each advertiser has designed 
his ad to be of maximum value to the 
reader. In many cases, the ads supple- 
ment the editorial material and statistics 
contained in each chapter. (See page 24.) 


> S.1.C. Numerical Index. This index is 
on page 39. It contains a listing of every 
two-digit code number and industry title 
contained in the current Standard Indus- 
trial Classification Manual. Use this index 
when you have an S.1.C. code number— 
and want to find what industry it identi- 
fies. The index is cross-referenced to the 
Market Data Book chapter containing an 
analysis of each industry. 
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Packaging Inst., 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Packaging Machinery Mfts. Inst., 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Paper Bag Inst., 369 Lexington Ave., New 

York 17, N.Y 
Paper Pail Assn., 111 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 2, Il. 
Paper Shipping Sack Mfrs. Assn., 370 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Paraffined Carton Assn., 111 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Society of Plastics Engineers, 32 E. Putnam 
Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 

Solid Fibre Box Group, 1145 Nineteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Steel Shipping Container Inst., 600 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 

Textile Bag Mfrs. Assn., 518 Davis St., 
Evanston, Iil. 
Waxed Paper Inst., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
Wirebound Box Mfrs. Assn., 222 W. 

Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Wooden Box Inst., 555 New Montgomery 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


60 E. 


38 S. Dearborn St., 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter. 





Aerosol Age. P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
cumnenes $ tea Publications. Est. 1956. 
Editor: 7 Davis. a _—s. $3. Trim 
size, Beil Type page, 7 3 cols., 13 pi. 
Published ba orms close "Sth prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, Sept. 1958, paid, 2,449; 
controlled. 1. 708, gine. 205. Me Boge Yy P 
Times age age e , Page 

T° 20000 $180.00 bios $ 95.00 

6 170.00 150.00 0.00 

12 150.00 130.00 80.00 50. 00 
Color, 4A red, $35; other, $60; bleed, $30. 


G&D» 


P. 6 N Michigan Ave., 
Chae o 2. Foceted by Haywood Pub. Co. 
Est. 1933. Editor: M. Ohm Pottlitzer. Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 
10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published Ist. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 26,526; non-qualified, 
2,549. Mfrs.: food, 10,254; chemicals, 5,315; 
textiles, 2,191; hardware & metal specialities, 

1,629; games, toys, ee, & sporting goods, 
1373, “Ty 6,025. P poe y 
Times age Page 

1 $670.00 $520 bos 


6 620.00 475.00 
12 590.00 450.00 
Color, 4A, $95; bleed, $60. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 103. 


GD 
Food a Drug Foraging, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York, 21. Publi by Magazines for 








“ VY, Page 
$300.00 


365, 0 380. 00 





Industry, Inc. Est. 1959. Editor: Thursten 
Clarke. Subscription $5. Trim size, 115/gx141/,. 
Type page, 1034x1314; 2, 3, and 5 cols., ea. 3%. 
Bliched bi-weekly. Forms close, 4 wks. 
prec. bs orm discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation qualified, # non-qualified, 
2,437. Mfrs.: beverages, 4, 509; dairy products, 
4,279; canning & preserving fruits, veg., 
sea foods, 4,210; soap, detergents & cleaning 
reps., perfumes, cosmetics, etc., 3,985; drugs, 
187; meat products, 3,156; other, 11,723. 
Rates (7x10 ad units) — 
Times e Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $700. . 20.00 $300.00 
13 600. 355.00 255.00 
i ” Ee 435.00 325.00 225.00 
ates for King Size page on request. 
Color, 4A, aa! bleed, 10%. % 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Gi) 


The Glass Packer, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by Ogden Pub. Co. Est. 1928. 
Editor: Emil Klimack. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 834x115. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3 5/16. 
Published 10th. Forms close 10th prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, qualified, 6,652; non-qualified, 
1,531. Mfrs.: foods, 3,620; drugs, cosmetics, 
household chemicals, 2, 189; wines, liquors, 
680; other, 242. Rates— 

Vy Page 


Times 1 Page % Page Y¥, 
1” $355.00 buss ‘t6 | “e000 “$170.90 
6 253.00 170.00 160.00 
12 97 vd 236.00 160.00 145.00 
Color, 4A red, $65; others, $90; bleed, $25. 





Good Packaging, 171 2nd St., San Francisco 
5. Published by Pacific Trade Journals. Est. 
1940. Editor: Places McQuigg. Trim size, 
834x115/g. Type page 7x10; F cols. Published 
15th. Forms close 25th prec. gency disc., 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 5, non-qualified, 
886. Canners & packers of food in tin, glass, 
1042; dairy products, 349; meat & poultry, 323; 
container mirs., 319; frozen foods, 318; others, 
3,306. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page /Y, e ; Page 
1 $365.00 200. 0 bess bo “ba05. 9 
6 305.00 5.00 

12 265.00 200. 00 196. 00 Ms, 00 
Color, 4A red, $80; bleed, 20%. 

Western Packaging Yearbook. published in 
July as the regular issue of Good Packaging. 
One time rates, same. 





[NipiP) 


Industrial gm ge . Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. Pbli by p alcoe Pub. Co. 
Est. 1955. Editor: James J. Halloran. Subscrip- 
tion, $7.50. Trim size, 8!4xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published isth. Forms close 
ee prec. ‘Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist-C 

Circulation, qualified, 20,040; non-qualified, 
1,933. Mfrs.: machinery, 7,333; metal products, 
3,805; chemicals, 2,930; stone, clay, glass, rub- 
ber & plastic products, 1,206; other, 4,621. 


igh p 2 Yy P 
imes age age 
1 $550.00 B50 00 bess. 00 

510.00 00 
273,00 38000 «260.00 


Color, 4A, $95; bleed, $60. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


1, Page 
$280.00 
240.00 
205.00 
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New publication will 
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ee a Packaging. 770 Lexington Ave., New 

York 21. Published by Modern Packa ing 
Corp. Est. 1927. Editor: exe Stouffer. Sub- 
scription, $8. Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type ge, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2)/,. Published 22nd prec. Forms 
close 26th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, paid, 24,397; unpaid, 7,470. 
Mfrs.: containers, 6,137; food products, 2,726; 
paper & ge products, 2,428: drugs, phar- 
maceutica cosmetics, 1,497. Packaging de- 
% ners, engineers, consultants, ad agencies, 

64; other, 10,437. —_— 


Times 1 pore, 2/, e Page '/, Page 
s7000 “$620.80 “ass 80 “$340 0 
30.00 $90.00 435.00 325. 
12 690.00 560.00 415.00 310. 60 
Coles cad Beood on re oer! tie . 
ern Packaging Encyclopedia Issue, pub- 
lished in Nov. as 13th issue of Modern Pack- 
apes. Reduced rates in combination with 
dern Packaging. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 107. 








serve cooperative 





buying functions of 





distribution management: 





“T & D M’—Transportation & Distri- 
bution Management—a new business 
magazine serving the physical distri- 
bution function in all industries will be 
published monthly, starting in October, 
1961, by The Traffic Service Corpora- 
tion, publishers of Traffic World, Daily 
Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, Sec. 22 
Quotations and texts and technical 
books in the transportation /distribu- 
tion field. 


Most products and services with 
transportation/distribution applica- 
tions are specified and bought as the 
result of the inter-communication of 
needs, ideas and preferences among 
members of the distribution manage- 
ment “team,” a group of men who 
have greatly differing primary job 
responsibilities and titles, but whose 
interests converge in the planning 
and implementation of physical dis- 
tribution. 


T & D M performs the difficult task 
of locating and identifying—regard- 
less of titles, departments or primary 
job functions—the individuals active- 
ly involved in distribution manage- 
ment. It performs the equally difficult 
task of providing a sharp editorial 
focus at the exact point where their 
usually diverse interests converge. In 
so doing, T & D M is particularly 
useful to advertisers of these products 
and services in their transportation- 
distribution applications: 


Material Handling Equipment; 
Industrial Packaging, containers 
and shipping room supplies; of- 
fice systems and data-processing 
equipment; public warehouse 
services; new plant locations and 
other transportation services. 


T & D M is entirely new—new in 
editorial concept, new in circulation 
policy, new in format—but is backed 
up by the publishers’ fifty-four years 
of service-publishing in the transpor- 
tation/distribution field. 


Transportation 


—_ & D M & Distribution 


Management 


815 Washington Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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Official Container Directory. 228 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1. Est. 1912. Editor: Richard W. 
Porter. Subscription, $12. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
pat . 0 fox: 4 cols., 1; Published May 7 7 
Forms close Apr. 1 & Oct. 1. Agency 
ARS 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, prom. controlled, 2,500; paid, 
Times oor 373. R 4 rr. tp P Vy P 
imes nays, ‘a age aye 
$360.00 “bs0 s.b0 bo O00 ‘$180 
i 26.00 180.00 140. 00 
le pub. red, ss a. $100; bleed, 





rr 
BPA 
eering. 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago ublished by Angus J. Ray Pub. 
Co. Est. ese Editor: Bruce Holmgren. Trim 
size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2. 
Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 35,545; non-qualified, 
2,693. Mfrs.: food & kindred products, 8,745; 
drugs, soap, cleaning preps., cosmetics & 
other chemicals, 4,471; mfrs. and/or converters 
of packages, materials, machinery, 2,385; ma- 
chinery, 224: electrical machinery, equip., & 
, 2,163; fabricated metal products, 
1,859; chemicals & allied prods., 1,482; other, 
ae 928. ae 2h P . a 
_— age ‘a Wy Pa 1, Page 
$760.00 “$635.00 “$470.00 $325.00 
é 675.00 565.00 420.00 200. 00 
12 625.00 525.00 380.00 260.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $65. 
For additional data sec pages 104-105. 
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eg a 8 Design. 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York ublished by Cadel-Kaye, Inc. Est. 
1960. Editor: Milton ‘ Kaye. Subscription, $9. 
Trim size, 8'/gx111/. pe page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
pen Published bi- ae ly, Feb. 1. Forms close 
20th prec. Agency a, 15-2. 
rT a 8, on Fs Rates— hy P ur 
imes age e ‘a Va Pa 
l $330.00 be 060 $1 85.00 $1 30-00 
4 290.00 210; 00 Iss, 00 110. 
Color, r.o.b., $65; 4A, $90; bleed, $40 


uipment. P. O. Box 285, Bloom- 
ich. Published BY Downie Pub. 
Co. Est. 1960. Editor: R. R. Burkel. Subscrip- 
tion, $7. Trim size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 3% and 214. Publ lished Ist 
wk. Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation on request. Rates— 


Times 1 Page Page 1% Page 1/3 Page 
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here are SIX ways 
you can make this 


MARKET ANALYZER 


work for you all year | av... 


ONE ... Plan ad budgets and media allocations—by check- 
ing the tables and charts in Chapter 53. They'll tell you 
what other companies in your industry spend—how much, 


and for what. 


TWO 3s 


the market analysis under 
dustries to which you now sell. And don't forget to check 
chapters describing industries representing side markets or 
—because of new developments—a brand new market for 


your products. 


THREE .. 


ket analyzed. 


FOUR... 


the titles and descriptions under the heading 
in each chapter. 


market data” 


they serve. 


SIX . . . Find out which Government agencies are important 
to you—by checking the names listed as 
end of the market analysis in each chapter. And don't forget 
to look in Chapter 63, for the address and phone number of 
Commerce Department Field Offices—and the free services 


they offer. 


. Forecast your 1962 marketing goals—by reading 
"Trends" 


. Pick publications appropriate for your marketing 
goals—by checking the media rates-and-specifications list- 
ings at the end of each chapter. To find the right books, 
remember this: chapter titles identify the readers of the pub- 
lications listed in that chapter, as well as describe the mar- 


Get free, specialized market studies—by reading 


Locate trade associations—which you'll find listed 
in each chapter. Associations often can help marketers, by 
providing free statistics and research studies on the industry 


in chapters covering in- 


"available 


“sources” at the 
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Manufacturing Division — Functional Markets 


Power generation— 
public and industrial _._._._._._............... 


Utilities again boost capital outlays; 
exotic fuels attract high R&D interest 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= ANOTHER RECORD YEAR is in the 
offing for the companies which pro- 
duce and supply electric energy, 
with the 1961 output rising some 
7.2% above the 1960 level. 

Sales by all part of the industry 
in the contiguous U.S. are expected 
to reach a new estimated peak of 
715 billion kilowatt-hours, and the 
number of customers is expected to 
increase to 59.8 million by the end 
of the year. 

Here are some of the general 
trends foreseen by industry authori- 
ties for the over-all field of electric 
power production and use: 

e Intensified research in the area 
of generation, with manufacturers 
pushing hard for breakthroughs in 
exotic power sources—the direct 
conversion of heat and chemical 
energy into electric energy, by 
means of thermionic, thermoelectric, 
and magnetohydrodynamic (MHD) 
devices, and fuel cells. 

e More application of digital com- 
puters for control of generating 
plants. 

e Further clarification of the peak- 
ing capacity situation, with more 
widespread use of diesel peaking 
units. 

e Rising interest in nuclear power 
and pumped storage. 

e Additional emphasis on extra- 
high-voltage (EHV) research and 
development in the area of trans- 
mission. 

e Extension and expansion of the 
revolution in structure design— 
which has already made possible 
marked reductions in the weight and 
cost, both of EHV and lower-voltage 
structures. 


Here are some of the highlight 
trends for the various divisions of 
the over-all industry. 


> Electric companies and systems 
(S.LC. 4911) . . . Investor-owned 


electric companies plan to expend 
about $3.41 billion for new plant and 
equipment this year. This will result 
in the addition of about 7.5 million 
more kilowatts of generating equip- 
ment. 

Government agencies are expected 
to add another 3.8 million kilowatts 
in 1961. The expected capability for 
the total industry in the contiguous 
U.S. at the end of 1961 is 187:2 
million kilowatts, 6.5% over the 
1960 figure. 

Spokesmen for the consolidated 
electric utility industry foresee these 
trends in the immediate future: 


© Production volume—electric en- 
ergy sales up 7.2% over 1960. 


© Production methods—more su- 
percritical units for higher effi- 
ciency, plus continued automation 
of power stations; experimentation 
with new, “exotic” power sources; 
increased interest in peaking power, 
and developments in EHV power 
transmission. 


© Construction — of the total ex- 
penditures, generation accounting 
for about 44%, transmission 18.5%, 
distribution 33% and general plant 
4%. (Transmission refers to the 
moving of electrical energy at high 


MARKET COMPOSITION 


voltages—those above 2,100 volts. 
Distribution refers to handling at 
reduced voltages, to actual point of 
usage.) 

As a general pattern, there are 
four classifications in the electric 
utility business. The type of owner- 
ship determines the classification of 
the establishments. 


e Investor-owned—independent, 
commercial utilities, usually referred 
to as electric “companies.” 

e Public power companies—state 
and municipally owned and oper- 
ated. 

@ Rural electric systems—(usually 
cooperatives) federally financed, but 
consumer-owned and controlled. 


e Federal projects—federally owned 
and operated, such as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA). 

Of the industry’s total estimated 
1960 outlays for construction and 
maintenance, here’s the percentage 
breakdown by type of utility: in- 
vestor owned, 72.6%; public power, 
13.2% federal agencies, 10.9%; and 
rural systems, 3.3%. 

Here are some general utility 
developments which will influence 
the power market this year and in 
the immediate future. 


© Direct conversion . . . Much re- 
search is being done on thermo- 
electric and thermionic devices for 
producing electricity direct from 
heat without the intervention of 
boilers or turbine generators. 
Many of these devices for de- 
veloping extremely small powers 





industry. 


> 491l—Electric companies and systems 
engaged in generation, transmission and/ 
or distribution of electric energy for sale. 


4931—Electric and other services com- 
ined (in which the sale of electric ener- 


ters 36 and 54, respectively. 





This chapter covers a group of establishments which, in them- 
selves make up an industry, and it also covers a function within all 


The Industry Group is S.L.C. 491—“Electric companies and sys- 
tems”—in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manu- 
al. The industry function consists of power generated by industry, 
itself, for internal use by the owner of the generating facilities. 

Here are the elements comprising the market: 


Also incuuded in this chapter is an analysis of nuclear power de- 
velopments. For information on gas or telephone utilties, see Chap- 


gy does not constitute 95% or more of 
company revenue). 


> Industrial power generation (performed 
in captive plants, with the ~———— being 
utilized by the owner of the facility). 
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are already in use in missile and 
rocket work, developing as much 
as 7 or 8 kw, and in one case up to 
35 kw. Thermoelectric devices em- 
ploying materials operating on the 
fundamental principle of the ther- 
mocouple are also considered to 
show promise of important appli- 
cations in the future. 

© Inverters If many of the 
methods of direct conversion of heat 
into electricity are worked out satis- 
factorily, it will probably be neces- 
sary to use inverters to convert the 
DC to AC. Good equipment for 
large powers is now available, but 
experiments with recently devel- 
oped solid-state materials may lead 
to other methods of conversion. 


e Extra High Voltage Transmission 
(EHV) Several important 
transmission lines in the country 
are now operating at 380 kv. Two 
important experimental lines were 
being tested last April, one to op- 
erate eventually at 700 kv. 

Reasons for raising transmission 
line voltages are to increase the 
capacity of systems to meet future 
expected needs. Although there is 
much interest reported in Europe 
in transmission of large blocks of 
power as direct current—as opposed 
to the alternating current trans- 
mission—there is not too much ac- 
tivity in this field in this country at 
present. 

e Peak shaving innovations ; 
Last year a number of packaged 
diesel engine plants were installed 
for peak shaving by various utilities. 
Also, a number of packaged gas 
turbine generating plants—some 
in capacities as high as 20,000 kv— 
have been installed for peak load 
service. 

One interesting development re- 
ported in this field is the placing in 
operation of a gas turbine plant 
using an airplane gas turbine en- 
gine. 
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e Magnetohydrodynamics (MHD) 
Actual operation of two experimen- 
tal MHD plants—generating small 
amounts of electricity (2 to 10 kw) 
directly from heat, without turbine 
generators—could materially affect 
machinery and equipment needs of 
the over-all industry. 

A great deal of experimental work 
is being done on the fuel cell, which 
converts heat of fuels directly into 
electricity. One manufacturer has 
already built a tractor driven by a 
20 horsepower motor supplied by 
fuel cells. Another manufacturer 
produced a battery of fuel cells that 
produces as much as 75 kw of elec- 
tricity direct from the heat of fuels. 


e National Coal Conference : 
The purpose of NCC is to coordi- 
nate the power utilities, coal mines, 
railroads, and all coal users, to as- 
sure a 20-year supply of coal for 
utilities. Expected coal requirements 
for utilities by 1980 are 400 million 
tons annually—compared with about 
170 mililon tons at present. 

If the nation’s power require- 
ments continue to develop at the 
present rate, atomic plants cannot 
be built fast enough—under exist- 
ing technologies—to carry more 
than 20% to 25% of the load ex- 
pected by 1980. 


© Hydro plants . . . Wtih expanded 
hydro capacity, the industry is con- 
tinuing to show much interest in and 
doing much studying of pumped- 
storage potentials. Again, this opens 
new possibilities for equipment sales 
by some manufacturers previously 
not selling this market. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


Captive plants comprise this seg- 
ment of the industry. Those in the 
field are concerned with the gen- 
eration, transmission, engineering 
application and engineering main- 
tenance of all forms of energy— 
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electrical, steam, pneumatic, hy- 
draulic, mechanical, and atomic. 

Spokesmen for the engineers and 
other specialists concerned with in- 
plant power requirements, genera- 
tion and use, consider 1958 to have 
been a pivotal year. The changing 
pattern of industrial spending is 
given as the reason. Emphasis 
shifted from expansion or acquisi- 
tion of new plant, to emphasis on 
modernization of existing plant— 
and a number of trends developed 
as a result. 

Increased emphasis on automa- 
tion gave the power men additional 
reasons for improving their voltage 
regulation, for example, because 
auotmated lines are more affected 
by minor power disturbances than 
manually operated equipment. 

The use of system analyzers in 
distribution design, load flow 
studies, flicker analysis, interrupt- 
ing duty calculation, stability 
studies, etc., are all on the increase 
because of the need for better 
knowledge of operating parameters 
under normal and emergency con- 
ditions. 

Here are some developments in 
industrial power which industry 
spokesmen cite as influencing the 
power market this year and in the 
immediate future. 


e Increased interest is being shown 
in use of high-temperature hot wa- 
ter systems for process and space 
heating. 


e Gas-turbine—steam-turbine com- 
binations in self-generation are 
appearing more frequently. 


@ Cyclone-furnace boilers are be- 
coming more common in large in- 
dustries’ power plants, and more 
and more package-type boilers are 
being used in medium-size plants. 


e Larger and larger generating 
units are the trend in industries 
such as paper, steel, chemicals and 





other industries which generate 
much of their own power. 


e Direct current is becoming more 
widely used for speed control on 
automated production processes. 
This creates additional require- 
ments for voltage control devices, 
inverters, and computer equipment. 


@ Standby capacity is becoming 
more of a factor—particularly in 
plants which both purchase and 
generate. Similar to utility compa- 
nies, a number of industrial plants 
are turning to smaller and/or port- 
able units such as automatic diesel. 

Diesel use in the industrial field 
ranges from small stand-by units 
of 5 hp, to large aluminum reduc- 
tion plants, lumber operations, met- 
al stamping plants, etc. The engines 
may be directly connected to their 
load, drive through belting, chains, 
gears, or hydraulic couplings and 
torque convertors. 

Internal combustion engines and 
gas turbines show indications of 
expanding use by industry. Per- 
formance characteristics make them 
ideal as generating sources for spe- 
cial industrial applications. For ex- 
ample, internal combustion engines 
can operate at thermal efficiencies 
which compare favorably with the 
best steam plants. They are now 
being used for large dc electric 
power loads, such as electrolytic 
reduction of aluminum. 

Major improvements in gas en- 
gines, coupled with increasing avail- 
ability of natural gas, mark a bright 
future for units of this type. Gas 
turbines give indications of assum- 
ing greater importance—particu- 
larly in the steel industry. These 
systems—running on blast-furnace 
gas—can power blast furnace blow- 
ers, as well as generate needed 
electricity. 


NUCLEAR POWER 


Thermonuclear power develop- 
ment (the generation of power from 
the fusion reaction, as opposed to 
the fission reaction used in present 
atomic plants) is currently the sub- 
ject of much expensive research 
and development work. Achieve- 
ment of economic thermonuclear 
power would provide power for 
millions of years, long after other 
energy sources have been exhausted. 

Underway at present is a pro- 
gram known as “Project Plow- 
share,” which is designed to inves- 
tigate uses of uncontrolled thermo- 
nuclear energy for power develop- 
ment. This envisions such things as 
the explosion of hydrogen bombs 
far underground, producing great 
quantities of heat that can be trans- 
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U. S. se hit $297-milllion 


inCanada s rich power market 


Power production in Canada reached a new all-time high of 
103,843,029 Mwh in 1959 (latest annual figure). In the first six 
months of 1960, total net generation of electrical energy rose 
10.2% above the previous year’s corresponding period. To meet 
the urgent need for new power equipment and supplies, Canada 
imported almost $379-million worth in 1960 — over $297-million 
of it from the United States. 


How Modern Power Can Help You Sell This Big Market 


Editorial Leadership — Modern Power has been the recognized 
leader among Canadian power engineering publications for more 
than half a century. Under the direction of Editor Royden C. 
Golding, M.Sc. (Eng.) P.Eng., Modern Power’s three full-time 
technical editors and chain of contributing editors comprise an 
editorial team unmatched for experience by any other Canadian 
power engineering publication. 


Selective Circulation —— Complete quality coverage of Canada’s 
power engineering market is provided monthly through the circu- 
lation of Modern Power to all important Canadian power and 
steam plants. Readers are chief engineers, plant engineers, operat- 
ing engineers, consulting engineers, architects and other technical 
personnel. An independent survey revealed that 77.7% of these 
readers were in a position to buy or influence the buying of 
power equipment. 


And Here’s Proof of Advertiser Confidence — Modern 
Power’s advertising volume is by far the highest in the Canadian 
power field and is the second highest in North America. 
Advertiser confidence — and proof that MPE is widely read by 
men who have the authority to buy or to influence buying — are 
sure signs that this publication can be an effective medium through 
which to sell your products. 

To reserve space in Modern Power — or to obtain further in- 
formation — write us today. 


Modern Power & Engineering 


50 YEARS OF SERVICE TO CANADA'S POWER ENGINEERS 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION, 481 University Ave., TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 


U. S. West Coast Representatives: Duncan Scott & Co., 85 Post St., 
San Francisco 4, & 1901 West 8th St., Los Angeles 57 
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ferred into steam and used for 
power generation. 

Last year the electric companies’ 
program for development of nuclear 
power made substantial gains. For 
example, the nuclear power station 
of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany-Nuclear Power Group began 
commerical operation in Dresden, 
Illinois. This 180,000 kw station, 
completely financed through volun- 
tary investment, is the largest atom- 
ic plant in the United States. 

Including two plants which began 
operating last year, five electric 
company nuclear power plants cur- 
rently are in operation. Two more 
are expected to come into operation 
this year, bringing the total of nu- 
clear-fueled power capacity in this 
country to about 760,000 kw by the 
end of the year. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The following table shows the 
production records of public and 
industrial power producers for the 
past two years. 


Electric Power Production 


1960 1959 
Producer & Type (Mil. Kwr.) (Mil. Kwr.) 


Electric utilities —............. 709.699 752.861 
i eee 571,993 607,350 
By waterpower 137,706 145,513 


Industrial estabs ........ 84,810 87,597 
By fuels . 81,465 84,046 
By waterpower .... 3,345 3,551 
Total by fuels .... . 653,458 691,396 
Total by water ............ 141,051 149,064 


Grand total ........... 794,509 794.509 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


PUBLIC POWER 


= INVESTOR OWNED COMPANIES . 
Some 325 companies currently op- 
erate in excess of 2,140 generating 
plants, according to the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute (EEI). 

Construction outlays this year 
are expected to reach a total of $3.41 
billion for new plant and equipment, 
according to EEI estimates, com- 
pared with $3.35 billion reported for 
last year. At the end of 1960 these 
companies had a reported $46 bil- 
lion invested in electric plant and 
equipment. 

An accompanying table, headed 
“Expenditures of U.S. Electrical 
Utilities,” shows the 1961 estimated 
construction outlays reported by 
another industry source. 


= PUBLIC POWER COMPANIES : 
Utilities in this classification num- 
ber more than 1,000 according to 
the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation. 

The following shows a two-year 
comparison of outlays for plant 
additions and improvements, with 
data based on a national survey. 
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Sell the Electric Utilities and the 
big Industrial Power Systems through 


Electrical 
World 


The Electrical World Market is huge. The electric utilities 
will put as much into new plant and equipment in 1961 as 
the automotive, chemical, iron and steel, pulp and paper, 
and textile industries combined: $4.9 billions in 1961; 
$24.8 billions through 1965. 

Big industrial power systems are part of the Electrical 
World Market, too. They have 12% of U.S. installed gen- 
erating capacity, generate 30% of their own power. In 
1960 they generated 88 billion kwhr and bought 322 bil- 
“an awh from utilities — 48% of all electric utilities kwhr 
sales! 

These two groups, together with the consultants and con- 
tractors serving them, make up the electric power market, 
where Electrical World is — 


FIRST 
In Advertising: 

Electrical World in 1960 carried 3721 pages or 56.3% of 
all advertising aimed at the electric power industry in the 
top seven publications. This was nearly three times that of 
its nearest competitor and 111% more than was carried by 
the next 2 publications combined. 
One hundred thirty-three advertisers used Electrical 
World exclusively to sell the utilities field, with campaigns 
totalling 574 pages. 
Cost per thousand for World ran $23.51 against $32.08 for 
its nearest competitor, 13-time black and white rate. 


FIRST 
In Reader Preference: 
More than 30 studies made by manufacturers themselves 
among their own customers show an average preference 
for Electrical World of 4 to 1 over any competing publica- 
tion. Ask to see a study on a product similar to yours. 


FIRST 

In Circulation: 
Total net paid was up again in 1960 to 29,767 (ABC, 
12/31/60). In its field, this was the biggest total circula- 
tion... the biggest utility circulation ...and the only paid 
circulation ($6.00 per year). 
Circulation is of the highest quality. Subscribers are 
solicited (or accepted) only if they are in supervisory or 
executive positions in management, engineering, and 
operations . .. working directly on the problems of large 
electric power systems. 
Pass-on circulation is high. Surveys show as many as 
26 “pass-along” readers, with the average four per copy. 
Duplication is low. Independent surveys show the second 
book will add 90% to your cost but only minor extra cover- 
age. 
Renewal rates (currently 74.25% ABC, 12/31/60) are 
consistently among the highest in business paper publish- 
ing. 
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FIRST 
In Editorial Content: 


Electrical World invests more in editorial content than any 
competing book. It has more editors. They travel further ; 
their stories appear sooner. World’s coverage is better; it 
prints more than twice as many pages of editorial] material 
as its nearest competitor ... more pictures ... more ar- 
ticles. Its staff of 25 writing editors includes 16 graduate 
engineers, who are backed up by McGraw-Hill’s far flung 
network of correspondents throughout the world. 
Electrical World articles serve three types of readers: 
Engineers in planning, design, construction, operation, 
maintenance, and testing of power systems... through 
articles on developments in generation, transmission, 
distribution and utilization. 
Utility management through news of the promotion and 
sale of power, regulation, forecasts and statistics, in- 
dustrial and public relations, marketing, financial con- 
ditions, and the activities of government industry 
associations, and technical and professional societies. 
The entire electric power industry through news of the 
market for power system equipment and supplies, and 
of the manufacturers who supply the market. 
This editorial policy serves the utility from the top down 
through its engineering, operating and sales divisions... 
and big industry through its electrical engineers. 


Feature Issues... 
Special Reports, offering particularly long life to adver- 


tisers, are issued each year during the following months 
(check for exact week of issue) : 

Jan. — Construction Budgets Sept. — Forecast 

Feb. — Annual Statistics Nov. — Steam Station Costs 
May — Nuclear Power Dec. — Review & Predictions 
June — EEI Convention Report 

Electric Utility Methods: Six issues a year contain a spe- 
cial section devoted exclusively to new ideas and products 
in construction, operations, maintenance, and safety. They 
are aimed at the engineers, supervisors, and technicians 
who “run” America’s utilities. Feature articles, new equip- 
ment reports, test procedures, stores items, safety articles 
— all are written to help these men. Reader service cards 
are included to channel reader interest and response direct- 
ly to the manufacturer. 


Help for the Asking... 

Electrical World regularly conducts basic research to aid 
its advertisers. These reports are current: 
Purchasing Influence in Electric Utilities. Replies from 
3,212 utility men cover four kinds of influence and 21 
different equipment categories. 
Advertising Readership Research, compiled by Mills 
Shepard Research since 1955, gives readership figures on 
more than 7,400 ads and verbatim “playbacks” on 680 of 
them. 

tility Pi urchasing Organization, Procedures, and Product 
TUTE studies the purchasing departments of 

utilities. 

Compact Car Stud. Acceptance of five makes of car in the 

ig electric utility fleets. Fleet sizes and annual car and 
truck purchases. 
Electronic Data Processing study. What utilities want to 
know about the application of EDP equipment. 

World of Advertising Research: 17 min., 16 mm 

soun m shows how ads In Electrical World get action 
by utility readers. 


The electrical industry's weekly magazine 


Electrical World « 


Covers the electric power industry completely 


A McGraw-Hill Publication ¢ 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 











Publicly-Owned Utility Expenditures 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Item 1960 1961 
Distribution (pole lines 
under kv) ES $168.6 
oo 
., ee 
Substations daacipe sa : oy 
Generation . Chaat : 425.6 


TE co $712.1 
Source: Public Power 


= RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS .. . 
There are 988 Rural Electrification 
Administration-financed systems 
currently in operation, according to 
the National Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Association. Annual pur- 
chases of line material and equip- 
ment are reported to exceed $300 
million. 


Rural Electric Systems’ Construction Plans 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Distri- Power 
bution Type 
Type of Systems _ Systems 
Construction 1960 1961 1960 1961 
Distribution line ..$ 57.8 $58.3 $240 $8.1 
System 
improvement ...... 70.4 50.8 4.7 
Increase capacity . 24.5 19.8 -- 
Conversion tie-in .. 32.4 22.3 _— 
Increase substation 
capacity ............ ig 1.6 
Other system 
improvements ... 8 
Transmission line . 12 
New substations . 10. 
Generation ......0..... 7. 
Hq. facilities ....... 7. 
6. 
2. 
S 





MORN OMN © 
z eked 
CWWUNDOW pp 
MUNYWOWL 
= 
=) 


Miscellaneous ........ 
All construction .... 17 


~ 


ource: Rural Electrification 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 


The following table shows electric 
energy production and _ installed 
generating capacity in U.S. indus- 
trial plants. 


Electric Energy Production 
and Generating Capacity 
in U. S. Industrial Plants 
(1,000 kw. and 1,000,000 kw. hrs.) 
Capacity Production 


23,525 
23,648 
38,070 
48,769 
59,533 
81,972 
79,654 
84,808 


Source: Statistcial Abstract 


The following table shows total 
horsepower of all prime movers 
(mechanical engines and turbines 
which originally convert fuels or 
force into work and power) in 
selected industrial categories: 


Horsepower of Industrial Prime Movers* 
(Add 000) 

Industry 1940 1950 1955 

Factories _ ..... 337,214 507,461 

Mines - 9,167 30,768 

Railroads 110,969 60,304 


*Electric Motors Are Secondary Movers and not 
Included. 


Source: Statical Abstract 


Industry sources report that gen- 
eral industry is currently using 
nearly 304,000 diesel engines, with 
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average horsepower rating of 1,250. 
Accompanying tables show diesel 
engine production data, and diesel 
engine usage in various applications 


Diesel, Dual Fuel & Natural Gas Engines 
No. Pro- 
duced 

Market for which Produced 1960 

. 61,300 72,500 


43,800 
taxis 38,100 

industry (genera 

$, processing, ma- 
terial handling, etc.) .. 23,500 25,700 
etroleum (gas transmis 
product & crude 
drilling, etc 
i (including me 
refrigeration) 7,500 8,200 


8,300 11,400 

7 7,400 8,900 

Municipal & utilities .... 1,900 2,100 
Eee 232,400 
Source: Diesel & Gas Engine Progress 


Construction industry 
re (including 

j 47,200 

4],100 


12,900 15,300 


Diesel Engine Applications 
No. of Avg. Avg. 

En- H.P. per Yrs. 

gines Eng. Life 
716,549 75 10 
447,763 150 12 


303,767 20 


User Industries 
Agriculture 
Construction 
General industry 

y transporta- 
light trucks 235,765 ) 9 
48 406 ) 20 
10 
20 
14 


on 
vas) 


Source: Diese! Power 


NUCLEAR POWER 


At the end of 1960 a total of 132 
electric power companies were par- 
ticipating in one or more of 26 
major projects for the development 
and construction of atomic power 
plants and for major research, de- 
velopment and study projects. The 
program is reported to involve a 
total utility company investment of 
more than $650 million. 

The table below, at right shows a 
three-year comparison of shipments 
of atomic energy products. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


PUBLIC POWER 


» Electrical companies and systems 
(S.I.C. 4911) Added to the 
capital equipment for generation, 
transmission and distribution, these 
companies regularly buy such other 
items as: communications equip- 
ment; maintenance and replacement 
parts for vehicles; meters and in- 
struments of all types; cable fit- 
tings; welding equipment; material 
handling equipment, etc. 

In these companies, transmission 
and distribution departments are 
involved in the design, construction 
and maintenance of electric power 





In the Steam Power Field 


(Estimated domestically at $1.65 billion in 1960) 


Alone gives exclusive steam coverage to 


THE MARKET 
Public Utilities 
Industrials 
Consulting Engineers 
The Government 
Foreign 
Unclassified (incl. Libraries) 


THE MEN 


Officials 

Administrative Engineers 
Staff Engrs & Specialists 
Others (incl. all foreign) 


“73,096 | 


COMBUSTION 


Combustion Publishing Co., Inc. 


lines. They are therefore in the 
market for such specific items as: 
conductor wire and cable; trans- 
formers; circuit breakers; towers; 
poles; and guy cables. 

In addition they buy sub-station 
equipment and equipment for con- 
struction and maintenance of power 
lines. Also, ducts and conduits may 
be purchased by “T & D” depart- 
ments, for use in underground 
transmission lines. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


Power men in industrial plants 
have many responsibilities, some 
of which are natural “byproducts” 
of their primary responsibility— 
that of producing power, of all 
types, needed by any and all units 
within their plant. 

Power men, for example, may be 
responsible for services like air 
conditioning, refrigeration, waste 
disposal, water purification, etc. Al- 
though not complete, the following 
list of selected items shows typical 
products purchased: 





VALUE OF ATOMIC ENERGY PRODUCT 
SHIPMENTS* 


(Dollars in millions) 


Type of Product 1959 1958 1960 
Nuclear reactors ........ $ 3.0 S$ 12 $ 7.5 
Reactor components & 

equipment $109.9 $182.0 

Vessels & tanks 17.1 20.0 

Control rod drive 

mechanisms 

Accessory instru- 

mentation for 
reactor control .... 
Heat exchangers ..... 
Pressurizers .............. 
Pumps 
Valves 
Fuel handling 
1: | o: | ns 
Complete reactor 
fuel elements 
shipped directly 
for use in a 
TOSCO) ccccerereesennse 

Partially fabricated 
fuel materials (not 
shipped directly 
for use in 
SRNODE: curacao 

Core structurals 
(barrels, cans, 
boxes, etc., not 
incl. above) 

Other specialized 

reactor equip- 


7.5 5.4 


Hot laboratory 
equipment ................ 
Shielding 
Radiation, detection & 
monitoring devices $17.5 
Radiation survey, 
monitoring & con- 
trol devices (n.a.) 
Radiation counting 
Ra Oe 
Radioactive matls. 
produced from pur- 
chased isotopes .... § 2.7 
Control & meas- 
uring devices 
containing radioac- 
tive isotopes ....... . $ 6.0 $ 3.9 $ 8.9 
Enriched uranium 
metal & com- 





$ 1.5 
$148.8 
* Produced in privately-owned plants 
**Included in “‘other’”’ in 1957. 

Source: Machinery & Equipment Section 


$ 6.0 
$244.9 
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Piping & 
insulation 

Pumps & packing 

Refrigeration eqmt. 

Steam turbines & 
engines 

Switchgear 

Valves 

Waste disposal 
eqpmt. 
materials 

Water 9 moe 
eqpmt. 

Piping & 
materials 


Air compressors & 
blowers 
Air conditioning 
equipment 
Boilers & 
auxiliaries 
Cooling towers 
Distribution eqpmt. 
Electric motors & 
accessories 
Hydraulic turbines 
Instruments 
Internal combustion 
engines 


NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS 


Five basic types of equipment are 
of interest in the nuclear field: me- 
chanical—pumps, valves, heat ex- 
changers, pressure vessels, etc.; ra- 
dioactivity instrumentation—Geiger 
counters, etc.; electronic—amplifi- 
ers, servomechanisms, oscilloscopes; 
electrical—motors, remote controls, 
etc.; and non-electrical and non- 
nuclear laboratory instrumentation 
and equipment—chemical hoods, 
balances, centrifuges, etc. 

Specific types of instruments used 
in the nuclear power field include 
those for the measurement and con- 
trol of thickness, density, liquid 
level, and flow-rate of materials. 

Nuclear reactors take special ma- 
terials for nuclear fuels, fertile ma- 
terials, moderators, reflectors, cool- 
ants, structural elements, and radi- 
ation shields. Special surfaces are 
required for laboratory walls. 
Benches and floors require other 
special materials wherever radio- 
activity may be present. Radioactive 
materials themselves are naturally 
also part of the picture. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


PUBLIC POWER 


» Electric companies and systems 
(S.LC. 4911) . . . INDEPENDENT COM- 
PANIES. These companies are inves- 
tor- owned, which means paramount 
importance is placed on profit mar- 
gins which can be reflected in re- 
turns to the investor. 

Capital equipment expenditures 
are heavily influenced by _ engi- 
neering personnel, but industry 
surveys have indicated that utility 
executives hold a tight rein on all 
capital outlays. 


= PUBLIC POWER COMPANIES . 
These companies may be consid- 
ered quasi-governmental in organ- 
ization. In many respects, buying 
patterns are analogous to those as- 
sociated with municipal govern- 
ments. 


= RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 

These organizations—usually coop- 
eratives—are independent local en- 
terprises. They operate on funds 
borrowed from the federal Rural 
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Electrification Administration. 
Management and personnel are 
not government employes. They 
have a normal degree of latitude in 
purchasing decisions and methods. 


‘The co-op managers are important 


in any major expenditures, because 
they are the ones primarily respon- 
sible for capital expansion plans, 
loan repayments, etc. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


Industries which lead in the pro- 
duction of self-generated power 
are: primary metals; paper and al- 
lied products; chemicals and allied 
products; and stone, clay glass 
products. 

Buying influences in this field 
may be divided into some of the 
following kinds of groups and/or 
titles. 


= DesIGN, including power engi- 
neer, mechanical engineer, design 
engineer and so forth. 


= OPERATING, including master me- 
chanic, maintenance superintendent, 
chief electrician, building superin- 
tendent, chief engineer, operating 
engineer, power engineer, boiler- 
room engineer, refrigerating engi- 
neer, maintenance, engineer, chief 


operators, and similar titles. 


= CONSULTING, including mechani- 
cal engineer, electrical engineer, 
field engineer, construction engi- 
neer, boiler engineer, designer, 
cost engineer, consulting engineer, 
and ete. 


= EXECUTIVE GROUP, including pres- 
ident, owner, etc. 


= SALES GROUP, including sales en- 
gineer, service engineer, application 
engineer, etc. 

In most plants, the responsibility 
of providing and maintaining the 
essential power services is placed 
upon one man—who may hold any 
one of numerous titles, such as 
“chief engineer,” “power super- 
intendent,” etc. Regardless of title, 
the responsibilities are basically the 
same. 

The power engineer carries out 
his duties by utilizing all the 
equipment previously mentioned. 
His responsibilities extend up to 
the place where the power is 
applied — whether to an electric 
motor, production machine unit 
heater and so on. 

The selection of this new equip- 
ment, therefore, is necessarily part 
of his function, since he is the one 











Read by those who make the buying decisions 
in the utility industries... 


PUBLIC UTILITIES Fortnightly 


continues to be an influential, contributing factor toward the 

industries’ dynamic expansion and increased purchasing power 
—through the dissemination of vital information concerning the organization, 
financing, operation and management of the investor-owned companies, under 


the established progressive system of regulation. 


Readership: General and system operating 
executives, as well as technical and other 
key personnel in all branches of the in- 
vestor-owned utility industries — electric, 


gas, telephone. 


Public 
| Gfeltiaces 





Circulation: 7,256 paid — ABC 12/31/60 
($15.00 yearly subscription price). 


Renewal Rate: Consistently 95%, 
ing to publisher’s records. This unusually 
high subscription renewal rate emphasizes 
continued recognition of the FORT- 
NIGHTLY’s value. 


accord- 


Send for results of our recent editorial survey, which shows 
that a preponderance of expenditures for plant construction 
and material and equipment procurement is controlled by 
top management, which not only approves expenditures, but 
suggests purchases and maintains contact with suppliers. 


Public Utilities 


FORTNIGHTLY 


The business magazine of news, facts, and opinions 
for the utility industries-Electric-Gas-Telephone. 


Publishers: Public Utilities Reports, Inc. 


332 Pennsylvania Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 
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ENERGY 


Wherever ENERGY 
(in any form) is... 


GENERATED 
CONVERTED 
TRANSFORMED 
CONTROLLED 
TRANSMITTED 
APPLIED 


The Energy Systems 
Engineering Team 
is the vital 

buying influence 


MORE OF THESE ENGINEERS READ 


Pewer 


THAN ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 


POWER's Paid Subscribers are in four 
engineering communities: 


Manufacturing Industries 

Public Utilities 

Service Industries — 7,900) 
Gov't Engrs. & Adm.—3,200{ °- ~~ 
Consulting & Contracting 


POWER's Paid Subscribers are in two 
key product specifying areas: 


The Design and Building of 
Energy Systems 

The Maz 2ging and Maintaining of 
Energy Systems 


POWER's Paid Subscribers are located 
in the decision making levels of their 
companies: 


19.32% 
12.56% 
47.78% 
12.66% 
92.32% 
Sales, Marketing, etc 7.68% 
100.00% 


Executives, Companies 
Plant Supts., Managers 
Engineering Dept. Heads 
Plant Operating Staffs 


The Magazine of 
Energy-Systems Engineering 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





most familiar with the power needs 
and facilities of his particular plant. 


Sources: Coal Utilization; Diesel 
& Gas Engine Progress; Diesel 
Power; Electric Light & Power; 
Electrical World; Nuclear Science 
& Engineering; Power Engineering; 
Public Power; Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly; Rural Electrification; Amer- 
ican Public Power Assn.; Edison 
Electric Institute; National Rural 
Electrical Cooperative Assn. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Diesel & Gas Engine Progress 
7-1. Market Facts. 8-page analysis of ap- 
lication trends in the various markets 
or diesel and gas engines. Charts trace 
“aga in engine production and end use 
y market. Also includes present produc- 
tion figures and estimates for the future. 

Diesel Power 

7-2. The Diesel Market. Fact sheets con- 
taining data on engines in use and engine 
sales by markets, plus estimated sales for 
the current year, with data grouped by 
application. 

Electric Light & Power 

7-3. Utilities Are Ready. 16-page analysis 
of the size and make-up of the electric 
utility market, with data on 1961 power 
generation construction plans. Also in- 
cludes data on gross revenues of utilities, 
power use by different customer classifi- 
cations, and projections for the next 15 
years. 

7-4. Important Facts About Today's Electric 
Utility Market. Analysis of the composi- 
tion of the electric utilities market, with 
statistics on what the companies must 
buy in the present decade to achieve 

lanned goals. Includes information on 
cesta influences within the market. 


Electrical World 

7-5. Industry Statistics—57th Annual. Two- 
part report, with first section containing 
data grouped by type of electric utility 
and covering: budgets; construction ex- 
penditures; transmission and distribution 
outlays and construction; maintenance; 
Canadian construction; and, financial 
analysis of over-all industry. Part 2 con- 
tains data on planned capacity additions, 
sales, average use, revenue, production, 
capacity, fuel consumption, REA systems, 
electrical manufacturing, and appliances. 


7-6. Electrical Industry Forecast. 16-page 
report containing statistics and forecast 
analysis of construction budgets, eco- 
nomic outlook, peak loads, and generat- 
ing capability. 

7-19. Buying Influence in Electric Utilities. 
Two-part, loose-leaf-bound, marketing 
study covering the degree of buying in- 
fluence, title, department affiliation, and 
job function of 2,212 management (ex- 
cluding purchasing agents), supervisory 
and engineering personnel in 168 private 
electric utility companies. Influence is 
analyzed for 21 different categories of 
generation, transmission, distribution, 
and miscellaneous equipment. 


7-20. Compact Car & Truck Fleet Opera- 
tion in the Electric Utility Industry. 6- 
page report with information on: utili- 
ties presently using and planning pur- 
chase of compact cars; car and truck 
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fleets operated and annual purchases. 


7-21. Electric Utility Fleet Survey. 19-page 
report with information on: electric 
utility fleet vehicles and mileage; average 
vehicles per electric utility fleet; trucks; 
tractors and trailers; passenger cars; and, 
a commentary on buying influences both 
in private and in public utilities. 

-22. Electronic Data Processing. 16-page 
survey report containing information 
from 41 electric utilities either with com- 
puters in operation or planning to in- 
stall them, plus a commentary on planned 
uses and present developments in com- 
puter operation by electric utilities. 

-23. Electronic Data Processing Utiliza- 
tion Attitudes. 9-page commentary, anal- 
ysis, and classification of attitudes toward 
application of electronic data processing 
equipment in electric utilities, contain- 
ing answers to questions of concern to 
financial and accounting specialists as to 
the application of EDP equipment by 
utilities. 

-24. Fleets on the Move Toward Greater 
Utility. 8-page report and commentary 
on current utility application of, and 
outlook on, utility fleet vehicles, with 
information on compact cars, line trucks, 
and auxiliary mechanized equipment. 

-25. Nuclear Power Report. 20-page re- 
port containing an evaluation of present 
and planned construction of major re- 
actors, with data on power reactors in 
operating and planning stages, and sta- 
tistics on civilian power projects, plus a 
map of U.S. nuclear power projects. 

7-26. Small Systems Engineering. 12-page 
commentary on electric systems with 30,- 
000 customers or less, with information 
on: standardization; job training; com- 
puters; formulation of long and short- 
range plans; voltage change; and, start- 
up costs. 

7-27. Steam Station Design. 20-page survey 
report with information on the signifi- 
cant details of design incorporated in 73 
new plants, with information on unit 
size, computer use, boiler feed, genera- 
tion voltage, etc., in a 16-page check 
chart. 

-28. Street & Highway Lighting Equip- 
ment Preferences. 15-page survey report 
on equipment preferences expressed by 
357 men with purchasing influence in 
private electric utility companies, with 
information on luminaries, ballasts, se-’ 
ries constant current transformers, multi- 
ple photoelectric relays, lamps, and 
standards. 


-29. Transmission & Distribution Equip- 
ment Preferences. 8-division, loose-leaf 
bound survey report based on nearly 
2,000 replies, showing brand preference 
for T&D apparatus. 


-30. Transmission Lines Authorized but 
not Under Construction as of June 30, 
1960. 13-page statistical report contain- 
ing company names, number of miles of 
high voltage transmission lines to be 
constructed in the future, physical char- 
acteristics of the line and related infor- 
mation on design, for private, municipal, 
and public projects. 

Nuclear Science & Engineering 

7-7.Atomic Energy Product Shipments. Sin- 
gle page statistical comparison of value 
of shipments of products used in com- 
mercial nuclear power generation plants, 
with data covering a three-year period. 
Data are grouped by product. 


Nucleonics 


7-8. AEC $2 Billion 10-year Power Reactor 
Program. 4-page statistical report show- 





ing how funds will be allocated for re- 
search, development, and construction of 
8 reactor types, plus information on pro- 
posed construction schedule for each type. 


7-9. 248 Mwe Pressurized Water Reactor 
Study. Statistical commentary based on 
a design study of an individual reactor, 
with data grouped in four categories: 
estimated cost of components; valves spe- 
cified in five piping systems; main con- 
trol board instruments, nuclear section; 
and, listing of components and materials. 


Power Enginering 

7-10. Automation in the Power Field. Sur- 
vey report on the current and future uses 
for automatically controlled equipment in 
electric generating plants. Includes infor- 
mation on computer scanning and log- 
ging, automatic start-up and shut-down, 
economic dispatch and frequency control, 
etc. plus comments of industry leaders. 


7-11. This is the Power Engineer. Report on 
interview with 18 engineers in different 
companies, describing their job function, 
buying influence, type of equipment and 
supplies purchases, etc. 

7-12. Electrical Products Brand Preference 
Study. 36-page survey report of power 
plant preferences for 36 different elec- 
trical products such as annunciator sys- 
tems, audio systems, cable, instruments, 
motor controls, panelboards, switchgear, 
telemetering equipment, etc. 


Public Power 

7-13. Trade Letter. Monthly report contain- 
ing news about and information on the 
local publicly-owned electric utility mar- 
ket. Contains statistics as well as current 
analyses of trends and forecast material. 


Public Utilities Fortnightly 

7-14. Who Controls Public Utility Expendi- 
tures? 8-page survey report on the con- 
trol 1,400 utility company officers have 
on capital outlays above $500, with an 
analysis of the relationship to current and 
prospective economic development and 
regulatory pressures affecting utilities. 


Rural Electrification 

7-15. The Market In A Nutshell. 16-page 
analysis of the market made up by the 
nation’s 988 rural electric systems, with 
data on current and future construction 
plans, apparatus and equipment purchas- 
ing plans, and a commentary on the pro- 
motion of electric appliance sales. 


Southern Power & Industry 

7-31. Southern Industrial News Service. 
Monthly news bulletin containing infor- 
mation on new construction and modern- 
ization and/or expansion outlays by in- 
dustrial plants, utility plants, and large 
service plants in the South and South- 
west. 


CANADA 

Electrical Equipment News 

7-16. Market & Media Facts. Commentary 
and statistics on Canadian electrical utili- 
ty and electrical manufacturing indus- 
tries. 


Electrical News & Engineering 

7-17. Market Facts & Media Information. 
Analysis and statistics on the scope of 
the electrical market in Canada, with data 
on electrical utilities and electrical prod- 
ucts manufacturing plants. 


Modern Power & Engineering 

7-18. Canada’s Power Market. 4-page file- 
size folder containing an analysis of the 
market and tips on how to sell to it. In- 
cluded are statistics on power generated 
by industry for own use, power purchased 
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by industry, and information on utilities’ 
construction activity. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Institute of Electrical ‘+ oe 33 
W. 39th St., New York 18, ¥: 

Am. Nuclear Society, 86 E. Randolpk, Chi- 
cago 1. 


Am. Public Power Assn., 919 Eighteenth 


St., N.W., Washington 6, .D. C. 

Am. Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 
W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Atomic Industrial Forum, 3 E. 54th St., 
New York 22. 

Edison Electric Inst., 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Natl. Assn. of Power Engineers, 176 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Natl. Rural Electric Cooperative Assn., 
2000 Florida Ave., N. W., Wash., D.C. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures are for 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1960. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 





Atom re 400 Madison Ave., New York 
17. Publish by Atom Industry. Est. 1955. 
Rates and specifications on request. 





Atomics, 308 E. James St., Barrington, Ill. 
Published by Technical Pub. Co. Est. 1961. 
Editor: Andrew W. Kramer. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 81/xll!. Type page, 7xl0. Pub- 
lished quarterly, Jan. Ist. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, publisher's guarantee, 3,000. 


Rates— 
Tune iS 2/, P Ip P. 1/3 P 

limes a age age age 

1 315.00 #21000 $1570 ‘$105.00 

210.00 ; 105.00 

4 00 203.34 105.00 

Color, 4A, or. bleed, $50 


Chief Engineer, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago 10. 
Published by The Chief Engineers nian: of 
Chicago. Est. 1935. Editor: G. Da hiberg. 


Subscription, $l. Trim size, siixBie C) 
page, 4!/2x714; 2 cols., 2g. Published tin 





Forms close 15th prec. -. discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Dec. controlled, 1,832; 
id 12; other, ae Rn 


imes rons 
] a 0 
6 ©.00 12.50 

12 38. 00 19.00 10.50 


G&» 


Coal Utilization. 1120 Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton 4. Published by Mechanization, Inc. Est. 
1947. Editor: Robert A. Collinge. Trim size, 8Y/, 
xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21. Publishe 

20th. Forms close 5th. ‘Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 13,154; non-qualified, 
1,055. General industry, 7,783; technical, 2,427; 
utilities pt ote y 5 Rat toe p 

imes age age ‘a V3 Par 

1 $565.00 $376.66 es 280 $108 33 
6 535.00 376, 66 

12 495.00 356.66 267. 3 188: 3 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, $60. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Combustion, 200 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Published by Combustion Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1929. Editor: Joseph C. McCabe. omg 
$4. Trim size, & — Type page, 7x10; 

and 3 cols., and 24. Published 1$th. 


% Page 














MECHANICAL 
SINGIN See 
IS READ BY MORE 
GRADUATE 
ENGINEERS IN THE 
POWER-PROCESS 
FIELD THAN ANY OTHER 
SIN SSMU NerValNt 
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Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Mailing list-A-C 
irculation, qualified, 13,085: non-qualified, 
715. Utilities, sanitary services, telecommunica- 
tions, 2,132; consulting engineers, 1,442; fab 
metal prods. mfg., 35; chemicals & allied 
prods. mtg., 715; educational services, 615; 
yovt., 610; other, 6,247. Rates— 
Times 1Page % Page ‘2 Page 
1 $360.00 $265.00 $205.00 
6 330.00 245.00 185.00 
12 305.00 225.00 175.00 
Color, 4A, $80; others, $110; bleed, $40 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see page 116. 


i, Page 
$140.00 
130.00 
120.00 





Diesel E 
Stamford, mag 
tions, Inc. Est 


Handbook, 80 Lincoln Ave., 
ublished by Diesel Publica- 
1936. Editor: B. P. Emerson. 
Trim size, 8!4,x1l!\4. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
20 pi. Published triennially, March 1961. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, — controlled, 5,000. Rates 
—1l page, $450 page, $260; 1, page, $140 
Color, 4A, $65; bi Bin $80; bleed, 10% 


Diesel And Gas Engine Progress. 1701 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3. Published oy 
Diesel Engines, Inc. Est. 1935. Editor: Rex W. 
Wadman. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 10UAx 
13/2. Type 9x12; 3 cols., 17 pi. i. 
lished Ist Forms ot close 5th prec. Agency + He 
counts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 16,499; 
851. Original equip. mirs., distributors, 2,888; 
engine accessory mfrs., distributors, 2,825; 
bus, truck, taxi fleet owners & operators, 
2,571; petroleum drilling & production, 1,635; 
municipalities & utilities, 1,616; others, 4,975. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
l $725.( 
7 675.00 








non-qualified, 


2/, Page 1, Page 
600.00 $300.00 
53 440.00 280.00 

13 600.90 390.00 260.00 

The 7th and 13th ins. provide for space in 
the Diesel and Gas Engine Catalog. 
Color, 4A red, 20%; other 4A, 30% 


10% 


Diesel And Gas Engine Catalog. 9110 Sunset 
Bivd., Los Angeles 46. Published by Diesel 


\) Page 
$500.00 


bleed, 








Davis 4-2131 


Gas Turbine Publications, Inc. 
80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


INTERIM BREAKDOWN OF GAS TURBINE 


CIRCULATION PENDING AUDIT 


JOB CLASSIFICATION 

Corporate Officials and 
wners 

Design and Research 
Engineers 

Operating Engineers 

Application Engineers 

Maintenance Engineers 

Sales Engineers 

Engineering Professors & 
Librarians 

Engineering Students 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 

Construction an 
Earthmoving 

Petroleum Production & 
Pipelines 

Highway Transportation — 
ruck & Bus 161 

77 


Railroad 
Power Plants = 


wo 


DYN BAIHS TH 
wwWwo YVinuesn oo 


~ 
8 
oO 

9 

° 


Municipal! 
Utility Power Plants 17 
Gas Turbine Manufacturers 1,589 
Gas Turbine Accessory 

Manufacturers 882 
Original Equipment 

anufacturers 651 

Shipbuilders 42 
Marine Operators 84 
Government Agencies 483 
Consulting Engineers 385 
Engineering Schools 350 
Aero-Space 525 
Processing (Incl. Steel 

Mills) 245 
Miscellaneous 441 
TOTAL 7,000 
*Original circulation gvarantee was 
Over 2,000 of this total we now paid sub- 
scriptions, which ati Be- 
cause additionai ehowtpiens ‘ore coming in 
daily, ## is impossible to predict the ultimate 
ratio of paid fo free circulation. 


120 @ 


Born 3 o 
Se Ue | SS 


Ss 
oa 


ee NYP. © 
Bu WOUNDS 


v3 
33 
32 








Progress. Est. 1935. Editor: Rex W. Wadman. 
—_ size, 101/,x131/,. Type page, 9x12; 3 cols., 
Published annually, May 15. Forms close 
Feb 28th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, June 1960, controlled, 8,253; 
other, 122. Engine & equip. mfrs. & distribu- 
tors, 3,117; original equip. mfrs., 1,332; pe- 
troleum industry, drilling contractors, gas & 
—- operators, 694; marine, 561; others, 
2 ; 


Rates—see Diesel And Gas Engine Progress. 





Diesel Power. 80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. Published by Diesel Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1923. Editor: Brian P. Emerson. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, Bat hy, Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2!4. Published 15th. 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 19,697; non-qualified, 
1,712. Construction cos., earth moving, road 
bldg., & gen'l. contractors, 4,411; bus & truck 
fleets, 3, ee engine & oart,, dealers, 2,787 
original e & engine mfrs., 2,290; municipal- 
ities & uti Ties, 17 5; others, 5,197. — 


Vp P P 
a8 0.00 


304 85 6 
44 red, yellow, blue, $80; others, $95; 
bleed, 


10% of space & color. 
Ge 


Electric Light and Power, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. Published by Haywood Publishing 
1922. Type Pub.: P. 
age, 7x10; 
orms close 
15-2. Mailing 


Color, 





Co. of Illinois. Est. 

Garrett. Trim size, 81/,x111/, 
cols. 2, Pablished ist & 13h 
rec. Agency discounts, 


Circ lation, qualified, 20,263; non-qualified, 

Electric utilities: system operating 

, 5,634; engineering execs. & engineers, 

general execs., 4,164; mgmt. & staff, 

2,260; others, =. Rates 7 

age 1, Page 

$476.67 $238.33 

6 463.33 238.33 

1 0: 443.33 231.67 
Color, 4A, $100; matched, $130; bleed, $70 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


@ 


Electrical Engineering, 33 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by Amer. institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. Est. 1884. Editor: Charles S 
Rich. Subscription, $12. Trim size, BY/4x1 11/4 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2! 
Published ist. Forms close 10th prec jes 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, paid, 50,543: unpaid, 13,182 
Electronic & allied product mfg., 16,286; elec- 
tric power & light companies, 8,147; commer- 
cial users of electrical-electronic products, 
7,125; consulting & construction engineers, 
3,727; overnment & military, 2,580; other, 
11,140. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 





I, Page 
$340.00 
275.00 
245.00 


2, Page cogs 
$420.00 
380.00 
12 340.00 

Color, 4A i bleed, $75. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see page 132. 


al) 


Electrical West. 255 California St., San Fran- 
cisco 11. Published by McGraw-Hill Co. of 
Calif. Est. 1887. Editor: Jack Robinson. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 81/,x1l14. Type page 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Sth, Forms close 

ea Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 


Circulation, paid, 12,489: unpaid, 1,202. 
Electric utilities, 7,466; electrical contractors 
1,617; mfrs., sales agents, 1,360; electrical 
wholesalers, 630; consulting engineers, 528 
others, 887. Rates— 
ia 1p 2% P Yp P 

ages a ‘a a If, Page 

i 98.00 - $332.00 $249.00 $166 00 

6 wis 00 304.00 228.00 152.00 

12 414.00 276.00 207.00 138.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $55. 

Buyers’ Guide & Directory, published as 
13th issue in November. Forms close Oct. 15 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 








al) 


Electrical World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc 
Est. 1874. Editor: Charles F. Hochgesang. 
Subscription $6. Trim size, 814xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols. 2%. Published Monday 


Industrial Marketing—41st MD&DN 


a gd close 14 days prec. Agency discounts, 
15-7 

Circulation, paid, 29,767: unpaid, 1,594. 
Elec. utilities, 19,464; mfg. & service indus- 
tries, 5,055; consulting engineers, 2,968; en- 
gineering colleges, professors, instructors, 
students, _ nage — Bulk Rates— 


less than $765 pages $745; 8 
pages, v7a0, Ra aoen $700: pages, $650; 
2 pages, 

Color, 4A, rie bleed, $80 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see pages 114-115. 





Engineers’ Power Plant Directory and Buyers’ 
Guide, 75 acker Dr., Chicago i. Pub- 
lished by Rockwell F. Clancy Co. Est. 1938. 
editor: Bernard C. Harris. Trim size, 81/2x1l. 
Type page, 7x10, 2 cols., 234. Published fone. 
Forms close 2 mo. prec. Agency discount, 15. 
5% disc. payment with order. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,000. Rates 
—l page, $385; 1/, page, $220; 1, page, $165; 
4 page, $135 
Color, 4A red, 25% 





Gas Turbine Magazine. 80 Lincoln Ave., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Published by Diesel Publications 
Est. 1960. Editor: Brian P. Emerson. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 81/44x1l)4. Type ge, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2 1/6. ve lished bi- 
monthly, Jan. Ist. Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,000; 
1,800; other, 1,200. Rates— 
T Page 2); Page 
$345.00 
328.00 
312.00 : 
4A, $80; matched, $95; bleed, 11 


"or additional data see below, at left. 


paid, 





International Operating Engineer, 1125 17th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Published by 
Intl. Union of O erating Engineers. Est. 1903. 
Editor: Hunter P. Wharton. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8y;xlll%. Type ge, 634x952; 2 
cols., 3;%. Published 1Sth orms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, P02 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 233,779: 
other, 741. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
l $182.00 
6 141.00 
2 127.00 


4 Page 
Ri03t 00 é 


83.0! 
76 00 





Mechanical Engineering, 29 W. 39th St., New 
Yo 18. Published by The American Society 
of "Seuhontonl Engineers. Est. 1907. Editor: 
I J]. Jakeitsch, Jr. Subscription, $7 Trim size, 
Bx 1Yp Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2 

Circulation 46,264; unpaid, 15,203. 
Mig., 28,864 professional serv- 
ices, 3,089 3,054; other, 7,844. 
Rates— 
Times 


paid 
govt., 3,4] 
educational 


2/, Page 
$660 $0 
785.00 625.00 
725.00 575.00 

i, $90; bleed, $50 

i sales presentation outline. 
‘or additional data see pages 84 & 119 


1, Page 
$365.00 
345.00 
320.00 


WD) Page 
$450.00 
425.00 
390.00 


1 Page 
$830.00 





Mechanical Engineers’ Catalog, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18. Published by The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. Est. 1912 
Edit itor: Miss Ricky Hoffman. Trim size, 8!/x 
1}! Type page, 7x10 Published Sept. 30. 
Forms cl ose June 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

ilation, controlled, 20,500. Rates (cata- 
ie pone wan page, $745; 2 pages, $575; 4 
pages, $450; 16 pages, $350 
Color, on request; bleed, $50 

For additional data see pages 84 & 119. 





National Engineer, 176 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Natl. Assn. of Power 
Engineers. Est. 7. Editor: Walter J. Banke 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 314 and 21%. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, -2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid 
controlled, 2,136; other. 20. 
Times 1 Page phe 
1 $375.00 k 
6 325 190.00 
12 275.00 160.00 
Color, 4A red, blue, yellow, $85; others 
bleed, 10% 


14,027; 


1, Page 
$160.00 
140.00 
120.00 
$100. 





Nuclear News, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 
Published by Amer. Nuclear Society. Est. 1960. 
Editor: O. J. a Temple. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 81/2x11. page 7x10; P and 3 cols., 
33 and 2;;. P Pepiis 21st prec. Forms close 
2lst 2nd prec. Agency discounts, -2 
Circulation, sworn, paid 4,956. Rates— 





be: pa e V/, Page 
60.60 $198.00 
128-00 


$360 & 7080 ‘ me 
& © S0s00 280.00 208.00 


Color and bleed, not available. 





Nuclear Science & Engineering Journal, 86 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago 1. Published by Amer. 
Nuclear Society. Est. 1956. Editor: Everitt P. 
Blizar % Subscription (non-members), $39. Trim 
size, 7'/gxl0!/2. Type page O/axo'ei 2 cols., 
3¥;. Published 17th. Forms close 10th prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,956. 
Times 1 Page l 

1 $360.00 

6 342.00 

12 305.00 


Color now available: bleed 


@ 


Nucleonics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Est. 
1947. Editor: J. D. Luntz. Subscription, $8. 
Trim size, 814xlll/. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2¥5 Published 24th ore orms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, paid, Tes unpaid, 2,636. 
Designers mirs., & constructors of nuclear 
reactors critical assemblies, exponential 
piles, partical accelerators & related facil- 
ities, 4,513; users & operators of reactors & 
radiation facilities, 3,656; designers, mfrs., & 
processors of reactor & radiation components, 
etc., 2,693 research labs 2,6 Atomic 
Energy Commission & other govt., 1,873; 
others, 4,757. Rates— 

i ] 2 Page | 
06.67 $380.00 
oy 67 380.00 
2 71 486.67 367.50 

Color, 4A $140; bleed, $100 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
Buyers’ Guide and Reference Data Issue, 

published annually in Nov. Rates—same. 


© ABD 


Power, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
Est. 1882. Editor: L. N. Rowley. Subscription, 

; Trim size, 81/44xll!4. Type page, 7x10; 
cols., 2;%. Published 26th prec. Forms close 
7th prec. Agency discounts, -2. 

Circulation, paid, 47,879; unpaid, 1,892. 
Engineering dept. heads, 25,278; companies, 
firms, & execs., 8,962; plant mgrs., supts., 
5,986: plant operating staffs, 4,071; others, 
3,560 Raton 
= 


Rates— 





"a0 00 ‘8 34 


sae. 3 





a 1 e lf Page 
: “Geno $4000 “$260 be 
6 630.00 370.00 240.00 
12 ; 595.00 349.00 227.00 
Color, 4A, $140; others, $185; bleed, $100. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


For additional data see pages 66 & 118. 


Power Engineering, 308 E. James St., Barring- 
ton, Ill. Published by Technical Pub. Co. Est 
1908, Editor: Robert F. McCaw. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, 8'/4x1l/4. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols., 20 and 13 pi. Published 7th. 
Forms close Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 43,256; non-qualified, 
3,008. Elec., gas, water utilities, 8,383; hospi- 
tals, hotels, laundries, dry cleaners, 6,1] 
chemical & process industries 5,694; construc- 
tion, elec. & indus. machinery, 3,673; metal 
Times 1 Bage 529; a. S72 Fes, - 
imes ‘a /, Pa ‘a , Page 

00.00 $460.00 $345.00 $230.00 
446.67 342.50 228.33 
433.34 330.00 223.33 
_ 4B, $100; bleed, $60 
1A sales presentation outline. 








Public Power, 919 Eighteenth St., N. W., 

Washington C. Published by ‘American 
Public Power Assn. Est. 1942. Editor: Alex 
Radin. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8!/4x11!/4. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 27. Published 5th. 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 8,852; non-qualified, 
2,532. Public owned elec. utilities, 6,393; REA, 
1,703; others, 739. Rates— 

Times Page %,Page 1/2 Page 

1 $300.00 $210.00 470 a0 

6 275.00 190.00 

12 250.00 175.00 140. 0 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed, $25 


\, Page 





Public Service Magazine, 1012 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. Published by Public Service 
Magazine. Est. 1906. Editor: L. L. Schroeder. 
Subscription, Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
43/,x71/2; 2 cols 23/5 Published Ist. Forms close 


Power Generation & Use — Public & Industrial — Ch. 7 





20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 20,000; 
controlled, 23; other, 21. Rates on request. 





@ 


Public Utilities Fortnightly, 332 Pennsylvania 
Bldg., Washington 4, D. . Published by 
Public Utilities Reports, Inc. Est. 1929. Editor: 
Francis X. Welch. ae Ee $15. Trim size, 
734x102. Type page, 2 and 3 cols., 33% 
and 2;;. Published — Thursdays. Forms 
close 15 days ae eagecy meer rT 15-2. 
Circulation, paid unpaid 418. In- 
vestor owned elec., gas & telephone cos.; 
board members, presidents, treasurers & 
comptrollers, 1,649; operating dept. mgrs., 
chief engineers & supts., 1,498; govt., li- 
braries schools, 903; purchasing agents, 
attorneys, other dept. mgrs., 846; engineer- 
ing ‘greys & investment cos., 704; other, 
fine Theos. Yp P Vy P 
imes a lage age 1/3 Page 

1 $250.00 $195, 00 $160. 00 $125. 00 
13 180.00 00 

26 165.00 135, 60 10. 00 180: 60 
Color, $70; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 117. 





Rural Electrification, 2000 Florida Ave., N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. Published by Nat'l Rural 
Electric Co-operative Assn. Est. 1945. Editor: 
William S. Roberts, Jr. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, Bi4xili4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2a. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing, ist list- -A-C 
Circulation, paid 6.7 unpaid, 2,445. 

REA, public power & se utility dists., 
13,638; elec. equip. mfrs. & reps., 25]; others, 
2,924. Rates— 

Page 1/3; Page 

$150.00 $ 

= S 


Color, an $10; others, $80; ook, "0%. 


Transmission & Distribution, 1 River Road, 
Cos Cob, Conn. Published by Cleworth Pub. 
Co., Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: Harold Jalonack. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 1114xlll4. King 
size type page, Ta 3 cols., 31/4. Published 
8th. Forms close l5th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, qualified, 28,577; non-qualified, 
1,905. Electric light & power cos., 18,787; con- 
sulting engineers, construction cos., elec. con- 
tractors, 3,522; multiple plant industries, 2,857; 
govt. installations, 1,548; others, 1,843. Rates 
(based on 7x10 pages) — 
Times 1Page 2 rage Page /\/ 
1 gersto $450.00 | Ssan0 | $2200 00 
6 575.00 400.00 300.00 208.0 
12 550.00 383.00 288 wd 200. 00 
King 7 | page—1l!/, page rate ab 
Color, , $89; matcbe $150; bleed, $75. 
Uses _ ‘AIR sales ; presentation outline. 


Utility Purchasing and Stores, 1078 Post Road, 
Darien, Conn. Published by emer M = 
Pub. Co. Est. 1961. Editor: Donald 
Trim size 814x114. Type page 7x10; a ms 
2g. Published 6th. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,922; other, 
928. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%, Page 
1 $315.00 $210.00 
6 294.00 210.00 157.50 
12 270.00 196.00 147.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, $45. 


CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Nuclear Technology, | 481 ‘University 
Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co. Ltd. Est. 1961. Editor: A. D. 
Kaill. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/4x11},. 
Type page, 7!/xl0; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 
214. Published quarterly, Mar. 19th. Forms 
close, 4th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Ay of 2/, Page 
; 8 ys 98.00 





Page 1/3 Page 
$157.50 $105.00 
105.00 








Page Rey 
$190.00 $160.00 
0.00 264.00 


175.00 99 00 
cele, 4A, Bes. bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 5: 594-5 595. 


(CAB 

peng sone Engineer, 287 MacPherson 
Toronto 7, Ont. Published by Wadham 
Skies. Ltd. Est. 1939. Editor: W. J: 
Longeway. ‘Subscription, $4. Trim size, 81/4x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 31> and 
24. Publishe 20th. Forms close 20th prec. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, controlled, 8,772: other, 490. 
Power plant operators, 2,228; plant supts., 
mgrs., 1,962; chief engineers, 1,696; owners, 





mgrs., 1,312; others, , cos Rates— 
Times 1 Page » Page 

1 $280.00 120%0 bo 

6 240.00 112.0) 

12 225.00 9 l 102. 60 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $65; bleed, no 
charge. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


@ 


Diesel Power & Equipment, 705-1281 W. 
Georgia St., Vancouver 5, B. C. Published by 
Westrade Publications, Ltd. Est. 1936. Editor: 
]. B. Tompkins. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
144x114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3!/2 
and 21/;. Published bi-monthly, Feb. lst. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, -2. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 1,510; 
other, 100. Transportation, 699; marine-ship- 
owners, 490; railroad, 267; diesel power equip. 
distributors & dealers, 244; other, _ Rates— 
Times 1 Page %3;Page '}/2 Pa 
l $172.00 126.00 
3 146.00 107.00 
6 120.00 88.00 73.00. 
Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $65; bleed, 15%. 








CCAB 


Electrical Digest, 116 Richmond St., W. To- 
ronto 1. Published by B. L. Smith-McCarthy 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1932. Editor: Wm. Free- 
man. Subscription, *. Trim size, 814x1ll/, 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/ Published 25th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 6,596; 
other, 192. Public & private utilities, 2,799; 


mfg., 2,217; engineers & architects, 606; elec- 
trical contractors, 338; electrical distributors 
& wholesalers, 230; other, 404. 
Times 8 2, Page 


Rates— 
I, Page 


6 
12 147 
Color, 4a, 560: bleed, 15% 


mm G @® 


ag Equipment News, 1450 Don Mills 
,. Do Ont. Published by Southam- 
aiecee Publications, Ltd. Est. 1956. Editor: 
Bryan Barney. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
1144x1144. Type page, 7x10. Published, 24th. 
Forms close 23rd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 10,021; 
other, 220. Public & private utilities, 3,622; 
mfrs. of electrical e uip., appliances, 1,997; 
elec. contractors, 1312 other mig., 1,047; 
other, 2,100. Rates 
Times 1 Pag 2/, P. Vo Pag Y 
1 a 80 $248. 30 
223.00 
12 a8 0 198.00 
Color, “. $70; bleed, 15%. 
‘or additional data see page 593. 


mm G&G @® 


Electrical News and Engineering, 1450 Don 

Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. Published by 

Southam-MacLean Pubs., Ltd Est 189] 

Editor: T. Cartar. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 

814x114. Type page, 7xl0; 2 cols., 13 pi. 

Published 14th. Forms close 23rd prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- -D 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 7,312; 

other, 365. Utilities, 3,491; electrical & elec- 

tronic equip. mfrs., 1,247; secondary mfrs 

726; basic industries & primary mifrs., 585; 

consulting engineers, 508; ae _ Rates— 

2/4, Page 1/, Page 

‘hs? 00 $123.00 

6.00 112.00 

9.0) 134. 00 101.00 

Color, - $60; matched, $70; bleed, 15%. 


‘or additional data see page 593. 


CAB NA) 


Modern Power and Engineering, 48] Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto 2. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1908. Editor: R. C 
Qaasiae. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/4x11!/,. 

ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33/, and 2)/; 
Publishes 20th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 9.750; 
other, 712. Mfg.: elec. machinery & apparatus, 
1,114; food, 798; fab. metal prod., 781; other 
mfg., 3,698. Utilities, 1,373; institutions, 836; 
consulting engineers & architects, 721; all 
others, 463. Rates— 

Times 1 Page %,Paqe '1/, Page 
$320.00 $200.00 

6 272.00 180.00 

12 2 242.00 160.0) 

Color, 4A, red or blue, $75; other 4A, $85; 
bleed, 15% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


For additional data see pages 113 & 594-595. 





$136 6 00 
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Ch. 8 — Chemicals & Chemical Processing Industries 








Canada’s Ch 
now | of Canada’s Gross 


 pROcEssiNG 


aie 


Get your share of this huge 
Canadian market— advertise in 
CANADIAN CHEMICAL PROCESSING. 
Write for market and media data. 


SM Grad 


U.S. Representatives: 





emical Industry 


National Product 


Here’s a $614, billion market which is 
continuing to expand with Canada—a market that 
you can reach effectively, efficiently and 


economically through one specialized magazine. 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL PROCESSING Offers 

complete coverage of this important market 
through its strong independent editorial approach, 
plus a continuing series of readership studies 
which make certain CANADIAN CHEMICAL 
PROCESSING’S editorial content is attuned to the 


specialized needs of its readers. 


Advertisers have long since realized the 
value of CANADIAN CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
as a powerful selling tool. More advertisers 
used this magazine in 1960 than any other 
Canadian chemical magazine. 

One look will assure you that 

CANADIAN CHEMICAL PROCESSING iS 


your best advertising buy. 


CHEMICAL ———— 


SOUTHAM-MACLEAN 
PUBLICATIONS LIMITED wast 
1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada, Hickory 4-6641 


W. REYNOLD RATZ, 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 4, Illinois, STate 2-8811 
DILLENBECK- GALAVAN, INC., 266 South Alexandria Ave., 


Los Angeles 4, California, DUnkirk 5-3991 
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Manufacturing Division — Production Markets 


E33] Chemicals, allied products 
and processing industries 


Outlays for construction and R&D 
headed for record levels in 1961 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= MANY COMPANIES NOT PREVIOUSLY 
INVOLVED in chemicals manufacture 
are entering the field today, as rapid 
development of all technology con- 
tinues to break down previously- 
existent barriers between the his- 
toric sciences. 


An annual construction survey 
conducted by the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association (MCA), in- 
cluded 111 “non-chemical” com- 
panies which made substantial out- 
lays for chemical facilities construc- 
tion last year, or were planning 
projects for this year. This points 
up the fact that the changing na- 
ture of the chemical industry is be- 
coming a factor of increased signifi- 
cance for those selling to the over- 
all industry. 


Increased integration of compa- 
nies is expected to be a major trend 
in 1961. The integration will be both 
forward and backward—backward 
to manufacture the raw materials 
the company needs for its end prod- 
uct, and forward to control mar- 
kets. Frequently this integration 
can be accomplished through acqui- 
sition of other companies, and this 
is one of the factors bringing “new” 
companies into the chemicals field. 


Chemical companies are continu- 
ing to place heavier emphasis on the 
development of new materials, 
rather than on imitating products 
currently available, or building 
plants just to make chemicals. Man- 
ufacturers in this field have set his- 
toric growth records in the past 10 
years, and a large part of the 
growth came from substituting 
chemicals for other materials. 


Long the pace-setter in research 
and development outlays, the over- 
all chemical process _ industries 
(CPI) are expected to set another 
new record this year. (The CPI 


consists of plants which use chemi- 
cals and chemical processes in pro- 
ducing their own end product, as 
well as plants which manufacture 
chemicals as their end product.) 
One industry source has estimated 
that the CPI’s combined 1961 out- 
lays for research will total $1.36 
billion, of which about $710 million 
will be by chemicals and allied 
products manufacturers. 

An idea of the magnitude of R&D 
outlays by the CPI can be seen 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


from the following table. 


R&D Outlays in the CPI 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Industry 
Food & kindred products 
Paper & allied products ... 
Chemical & allied product 
Petroleum products ‘ 
Rubber products RAS 
Stone, clay & glass products 
Primary metal industry ............ 
4, ee eee 
Professional & scientific 
INGUTUMMONTB — «...c-ncecorecnessecereceeee -2ce 
Other manufacturing industries 37.9 . 
Total $2,143.6 $2,577.5 
Source: Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 


High outlays for research and de- 
velopment are one of the methods 
CPI plants use to maintain their 
competitive position — something 
which is becoming increasingly hard 





Manual. 


> 281—Industrial inorganic and organic 
chemicals. 
@ 2812—Alkalis and chlorine. 
@ 2813—Industrial gases 
@ 2814—Cyclic (coal tar) crudes. 
@ 2815—Dyes, cyclic intermediates & 
organic pigments (lakes & toners). 
@ 2816—Inorganic pigments. 
a pean industrial organic chemi- 
cals. 
@ 2819—Other industrial inorganic chem- 
icals. 
> 282—Plastics materials, & syntheti 
@ 2821—Plastics materials, synthetic res- 
ins and nonvulcanizable elastomers. 
@ 2822—Synthetic rubber (vulcanizable 
elastomers). 
@ 2823—Cellulosic man-made fibers. 
@ 2824—Non-cellulosic organic fibers. 


> 283—Drugs. 
@ 2831—Biological products. 
@ 2833—Medicinal chemicals and botan- 
ical products. 
@ 2834—Pharmaceutical preparations. 
>» 284—Soap, cleaning preparations, per- 
fumes, cosmetics, other similar products. 
@ 2841—Soap & other detergents. 
@ 2842—Specialty cleaning, polishing, 
and sanitation preparations. 





industry group. 





This chapter covers “Chemicals and Allied Products”—Industry 
Group 28 in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification 


In addition, material is also included on what is termed the 
“Chemical Process Industries” (CPI). 
Here are the code numbers and industry titles for establishments 
which manufacture chemicals and allied products: 


Detailed information on plastics (S.I.C. 282) will be found in 
Chapter 18. Additional information on the various manufacturers in 
the CPI will be found elsewhere—in chapters covering the basic 


@ 2843—Surface active agents, finishing 
agents, sulfonated oils. 


@ 2844—Perfumes, cosmetics and other 
toilet preparations. 


> 285—Paints, varnishes, lacquers, enam- 
els and allied products. 

@ 2851—Paints and allied products. 

@ 2852—Putty and caulking compounds. 


> 286—Gum and wood chemicals. 


> 287—Agricultural chemicals. 

@ 2871—Fertilizers. 

@ 2872—Fertilizer mixing. 

@ 2873—Agricultural pesticides. 

@ 2879—Other agricultural chemicals. 
> 289—Miscell chemical products. 

@ 2891—Glue and gelatin. 

@ 2892—Explosives. 
@ 2893—Printing ink. 
a 
* 





2894—Fatty acids. 

2895—Carbon black 
@ 2899—Other miscellaneous chemical 
preparations such as: essential oils; in- 
dustrial compounds; and chemical sup- 
plies for foundries. 


> CPI—Under S.I.C. the Government has 
assigned CPI plants to a total of 13 other 
basic (2-digit-code) industries—in addition 
to S.1.C. 28. (See below.) 
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industry Category 
Industrial chemicals ........ 
Inorganic (general) 
Organic (general) 

282 Plastics materials & synthetics ......... 
Plastics & resins aad 
Synthetic rubber 
Synthetic fibers .... 

287 Agricultural chemicals ............ 

— Laboratories 

— Metals .... 

— Miscellaneous . 


Total 


as steel, automcbiles, paper and pulp, and petroleum. 





Under 
Planned Construction Complete 


mete . $ 99.90 
a-seeee §$ 99.23 

ae $ 13.60 
~-ee § 35.42 

- $772.44 


Note: Data include only privately financed projects and cover a total of 384 companies, 111 of which 
are considercd non-chemical because their production primarily is in fields other than chemicals—such 


Chemical Industry Production Facilities Construction— 
1960-1961 


(Dollars in Millions) 


Total 


$1,911.36 
649.56 
1,261.80 


$ 883.05 
565.92 


$ 563.62 
224.09 
339.53 


811.24 


252.82 
181.84 
7.58 
63.40 
46.77 
101.09 
21.65 
55.28 


$1,041.23 


21.10 


$3,551.03 


Source: Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. 








to do. As the MCA has pointed out, 
competition which has become so 
intense over the past 10 years can 
be expected to increase, as chemical 
industry technology expands into 
other fields and moves into compe- 
tition with other materials and 
other products. 

In addition to domestic competi- 
tion, foreign competition in Japan 
and Europe is increasing. Building 
their own plants overseas is one of 
the means U.S. chemical companies 
have used to hold their own on an 
international basis. 

Chemical expansion abroad is ex- 
pected to increase materially this 
year, with U.S. chemical producers 
expected to spend nearly $300 mil- 
lion for new foreign chemical plants. 
This compares with about $250 for 
the same purpose last year. 

On the domestic scene, an MCA 
survey of 348 companies which 
manufacture chemicals (both with- 
in and without the chemical indus- 
try proper) constructed, are build- 
ing, or are planning to build facili- 
ties estimated to cost $3.55 billion. 
Of this, more than $1 billion was 
spent on facilities completed last 
year; $1.7 billion was appropriated 





Chemical Piant Construction—1960-61 


(Dollars in Millions 


Dollar 
Outlays 


Percent 
of Total 


22.8% 


Area 

West S. Central 
South Atlantic 
East No. Central 
Middle Atlantic . 
East S. Central 
Pacific 
Mountain 
West N. Central 
New England 
Hawaii 
Unspecified locations 

Total 


—OKNONDON—~) 
DOUIMNDBW DO 


Source: Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn 
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for facilities under construction in 
1960; and, $772.4 million is planned 
for construction this year. 

This construction amounts to a 
total of 1,061 projects, in 520 com- 
munities, in 44 states. By compari- 
son, last year’s report listed 820 
projects, reported by 318 companies, 
in 458 communities, in 42 states. 

Construction activity rates vary 
geographically, as indicated by the 
table at lower left. 

For various segments of the over- 
all chemicals and allied products 
industry, here are some _ general 
highlight trends. 


> Industrial chemicals (S.1-C. 281) 
. .. Chemical manufacturers appar- 
ently consider general organic 
chemicals to be their big producers 
in the coming years. 

A breakdown of projects planned, 
under construction, and completed 
shows general organics to rank first 
in dollar outlays. Going into proj- 
ects planned for this year is $407.6 
million. Projects currently under 
construction account for $514.7 mil- 
lion, and projects completed last 
year took $339.5 million. 

General inorganics rank second, 
in terms of total construction activ- 
ity. The amount of funds going into 
projects planned for this year totals 
$128.9 million. The amount for proj- 
ects under construction is $296.6 
million, while funds for projects 
completed in 1960 totaled $224.1 
million. 


» Plastics materials & synthetics 
(S.LC. 282) . . . More records are 
in prospect for this segment of the 
industry—with gains both in pro- 
duction volume and sales. (See 
Chapter 18 for details.) 
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> Drugs (S.I.C. 283) . . . Following 
last year’s estimated sales of $3 bil- 
lion, the nation’s continued empha- 
sis on better health is expected to 
result in a substantial increase in 
sales of pharmaceutical preparations 
this year. 

Continued growth is expected in 
the use of antibiotics and other 
well-established pharmaceuticals. In 
addition, new drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals are also expected to find 
a ready market. Exports of pharma- 
ceutical preparations last year were 
higher than in 1959. 


» Soap & related products (S.LC. 
284) . . . Sales of soaps and deter- 
gents last year totaled approximate- 
ly 4.5 billion pounds, valued at $1.2 
billion. Soap accounted for about 
25% of the total. 

New types of synthetic deter- 
gents, developed by extensive re- 
search, have recently been intro- 
duced for specialized uses in the 
home and in industry. Although 
most of them have been of the solid 
type, the liquid variety has steadily 
increased in popularity. 

Exports and imports of soap and 
synthetic detergents are negligible. 
However, many U.S. _ producers 
have established facilities for for- 
mulating and packaging in foreign 
countries, to promote foreign sales 
of products developed here. In re- 
cent years, synthetic detergents 
have accounted for the major 
growth. 

Cosmetics 1961 retail sales are 
expected to be slightly higher than 
last year’s $1.7 billion. The expec- 
tations are based on population in- 
crease, a high standard of living, 
and acceptance of many cosmetic 
preparations as necessities rather 
than luxuries. 

A number of changes were made 
in food, drug, and cosmetic laws 
last year, and they left a mark on 
the industry. Specifications control- 
ling permissive raw materials used 
caused manufacturers to step up 
their development activities to find 
new and improved formulations 
which will be approved under the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
Amendment. 


» Paints & allied products (S.LC. 
285) Factory shipments for 
manfacturers in this field totaled 
$1.78 billion last year, of which 
$1.04 billion were trade products, 
and $745.4 million were industrial 
finishes. 

June was the month of peak sales, 
with total shipments valued at 





$181.8 million. Of the total, trade 
products accounted for $109.6 mil- 
lion and industrial finishes $72.2 
million. Following June, the peak 
sales months, ranked in descending 
order, were May, August, April, 
and July. 

Plastic, aluminum, stainless steel, 
and other materials are continuing 
to make inroads on paint manufac- 
turers’ sales. To combat the trend, 
paint makers have been stepping up 
their research efforts, and empha- 
sizing new types of paint which are 
easier to use and which have prop- 
erties not previously incorporated 
in coatings—such as fire resistance, 
insect repellant properties, etc. 


>» Agricultural chemicals (S.LC. 
287) . . . Planned construction of 
new and expanded facilities, by 
manufacturers in this category, 
total $99.9 million this year, with an 
additional $78.6 million currently 
allocated for construction projects 
underway. Construction completed 
last year was valued at a total of 
$46.8 million. 

Producers are expecting a slight 
increase over last year’s volume of 
fertilizer shipments, which totaled 
approximately $1.2 billion. The im- 
provement in export trade of ferti- 
lizers, which took place in the last 
half of 1960, is expected to help 
maintain the over-all sales volume 
this year. 

Trends expected to continue this 
year include higher analysis prod- 
ucts and greater use of the individ- 
ual component materials. Expansion 
is also anticipated in bulk blending, 
granulation, and liquid fertilizers. 

The changes that are taking place 
in new technology, or demand for 
certain types of fertilizers, may re- 
sult in spot shortages of some ma- 
terials, during various peak buying 
periods of the year. However, over- 
all supplies of fertilizers are ex- 
pected to be adequate for this year’s 
foreseeable demands. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The chemical industry is reported 
to have more than 12,500 plants, 
spread through the 50 states, and 
more than 876,500 employes, ac- 
cording to the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association. 

Average capital investment for 
each employe, according to the 
MCA, is $42,000, compared with an 
average of slightly under $16,000 for 
all manufacturing. 

The industry established another 
new sales record last year, hitting 
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Chemical Process Industries Census 
(Plants with 20 or more Employes) 


Major 
$.1.C. 


Easploges 
Industry Branch Plants (add ) 
28—Chemicals & 

petrochemicals 
28—Drugs & medicines 565 
i & fireworks be 


OER sissccs es 

287—Fertilizers & agricul- 

tural chemicals .......... 
20—Food & beverages 
3l1l—Leather tanning & 

finishing 
32—Lime & cement os 
282—Man-made fiber ak 
33—Metallurgical & metal 


products 
285—Paint & allied prods. .... 643 
29—Petroleum refining & coal 
products 
282—Plastics materials 
30—Rubber products . 
284—-Soap & related prods 
32—Stone, clay, glass 
eS Gee 
26—Wood, pulp, paper & 
boar : 
Other chemically proc- 
essed products ............ 
Total: Industry 


Plants with secondary 
products in the CPI .. 1,890 
GRAND TOTAL: 

CPI PLANTS 14,109 3,820.2 


Source: Chemical Week 





a total of $27.7 billion. Sales in 1959 
were $25.7 billion, and the previous 
record year was 1957, when sales 
totaled $23.4 billion. 

The chemical industry invested 
$1.6 billion in new plant and equip- 
ment in 1960. This is second only to 
the record year of 1957, when the 
total was $1.72 billion. 

Production of chemicals and al- 
lied products has increased at an 
average annual rate of 7% since 
1947, according to Federal Reserve 
Board production data, and the in- 
dustrial chemicals classification, by 
itself, has posted an average 8% an- 
nual increase. 

For plants with 20 or more em- 
ployes, the preceding table shows 
the plant population of the “chemi- 
cal process industries” (CPI). The 





Chemical Production Changes 
1960-1961 


Production 


= : Percent 
1960 


Product 1961 Change 
Organics 
Acetic acid 727 
Acetone a 
Acrylonitrile 
Benzene 
Butadiene 
Ethanolamines. ............ 
Ethylene glycol ........ 1,350 
Formaldehyde (37%) 1,740 
Methanol, synthetic 1,975 
Pentaerythritol 66 
Phenol, synthetic ..... 730 
Phthalic anhydride . 390 
Styrene monomer .... 1,830 


Inorganics 
Soda ash, synthetic . 
Sulfuric acid ...W......... 
Caustic soda liquid . 
CIOTUIID > stiescersemsmateninecen 
POON asc cckrecreceencs 
Note: organics, all figures millions of pounds except 
benzene, which is millions of gallons. Figures for 
inorganics are millions of tons. 
Source: Chemical & Engineering News 
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CANADIAN PAINT 
& VARNISH 


sells 2 major industries 
in Canada 


& PAINT MANUFACTURING 


The market: 

Total production: $150,000,000 per an- 
num 

Raw materials and equipment used by 
Canadian paint manufacturers: $75,000,- 
000 a year 

Geographical distribution: 

Ontario: 55.7% Quebec: 30.5% Other 
provinces: 13.8% 

Number of plants: 135 

Ontario: 73 Quebec: 37 B.C.: 12 Mani- 
toba: 6 Alberta: 1 Sask: 2 N.B.: 1 N.S.: 
2 Nfid.: 1 


oe PRODUCT FINISHING 


The market: 

In Canada, there are more than 3,000 
plants engaged in product finishing. 

They consume 40% of all paint produced 
in Canada — $60,000,000 per year in 
coatings alone! 

Total expenditure for equipment and 
materials: $120,000,000. 

Finishing industries served by CANADIAN 
PAINT & VARNISH: 

Machinery manufacturers and metal- 
working manufacturers — 1,270; Trans- 
portation companies and railroads — 
22; Furniture factories and woodworking 
plants — 689; Automotive industries — 
199; Shipbuilding — 125; Aircraft manu- 
facturing — 56; Electrical and electrical 
appliances — 233; Mines, mills and pub- 
lic utilities — 164; Sundry product finish- 
ing industries — 133. 

Canadian Paint & Varnish is the only 
Canadian publication covering the paint 
and varnish manufacturing industry .. . 
and it is the only Canadian publication 
covering the product finishing industries. 
For complete information of industry 
coverage and penetration, reader ac- 
ceptance and advertising value, write, 
wire or telephone. 


CANADIAN PAINT 
& VARNISH 


A Maclean-Hunter Publication 
481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Canada 
Tel. No. 362-5311 
1242 Peel St., 
Montreal 2, Canada 
UN 6-9841 


m @® 
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external to the chemical industry. It 
involved 228 plants, of varying sizes, 
located throughout the country. 
(Boldface numerals indicate the top 
three percentages in each category.) 


Chemicals & Allied Products Industry 
Total Estabs. w/ Total 


$.L.C. Establish- over 20 rey hoy 
Code Industry Title ments Employes (add 


Capital 
Outlays 
(millions) 


281 Industrial chemicals .. 
Alkalies & chlorine 
Industrial gases ....... 
Cyclic (coal tar) crudes 


(dyes—pigments) . 
Inorganic pigments .... 


Plastics materials 
Synthetic rubber ......... 


Non-cellulosic organic fibers ......... 


oe irmery “products senso 
Medicinals & botanicals . 


Soap & other detergents 
Polishes & sanitation goods . 
Surface active agents ........... 
Toilet preparations ........... 


Paints & allied products 
Paints & varnishes ........ 

Gum & wood chemicals 

Agricultural chemicals .. 
Fertilizers ......... 
Fertilizers, mixing only 


cultural chemicals .... 


wi ll ch 





Glue & gelatin Paar 
Explosives ........ 

Printing ink 

Fatty acids ............ 

Carbon black . 


BE citations 





Intermediate coal tar — 4 
her industrial organic “chemicals 
Other inorganic chemicals ................ 


Plastics materials & synthetics ........ 


ellulosic man-made fibers ............ 


Pharmaceutical preparations Baa 


Soap & related products —....... tinue 


Putty & caulking compounds | Ske. 


Agricultural pesticides & agri wi 


1 products .... 


Other chemical preparations Sahat 


adie | 
27.9 
41.8 
4.0 


73.9 
310.8 
313.4 
129.4 


225.7 


862 
32 
177 
23 
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, 693.3 $1,403.5 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








CPI include—in addition to chemi- 
eals producers—plants which are 
users of chemicals in their own 
manufacturing processes. 


The table at the bottom of page 
125 shows production data on or- 
ganic and inorganic chemicals, with 
estimates for the current year and 
percentage change from 1960 levels. 


The table above headed “Chem- 
icals & Allied Products In- 
dustry,” contains latest federal Cen- 
sus data on industry capital outlays, 
employment, and plant population. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


Chemical manufacturers and the 
CPI use a wide variety of machin- 
ery, equipment, and consumable 
materials. 


Material handling equipment of 
all types is important. Many indus- 
trial chemical products involve high 
bulk and weight, necessitating 
equipment to move, pack, store, etc., 
the products. Also, in many manu- 
facturing processes, conveyors play 
a significant part in the overall pro- 
duction operation. 


Controlling instruments — in- 
cluding electronic computers — are 
another important item purchased 
regularly by plants in the industry. 
Flow-meters, gauges, samplers, feed- 
ers, etc., constitute but a few of the 
numerous controlling instruments 
vital to chemical production. 

Some of the titles listed in the 
section of this chapter headed, 
“Available Market Data,” provide 
further indications of specific types 
of equipment, materials, and serv- 
ices bought by plants in this in- 
dustry. 


HOW THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


On the subject of buying patterns 
and influences, there is wide di- 
vergence of opinion among equally 
competent authorities. The charts 
in the accompanying box, headed 
“Chemical Industry Buying Pat- 
terns,” show the finding of a non- 
chemical-industry source which 
surveyed chemical manufacturing 
plants. 

Conducted by an independent re- 
search organization, the survey was 
sponsored in 1950 by a publication 
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For the over-all CPI, the follow- 
ing table shows the percentage par- 
ticipation in 12 “buying steps,” for 
two buying influence groups, in the 
purchase of: chemicals and raw ma- 
terials; equipment; and, supplies 
and services. The data were collect- 
ed by an independent research or- 
ganization, and are based on a mail 
survey of top management (presi- 
dent or corporate vice president) in 
662 companies, and 2,154 members 
of the American Chemical Society. 

Some industry authorities cite 
top management as the most impor- 
tant buying influence. Chemical en- 
gineers get top billing in the esti- 
mation of another authoritative 
source, And, chemists—with various 
other titles—head the list according 
to the analyses and surveys made 
by still another competent and re- 
liable group of CPI authorities. 


CPi* Buying Patterns 


Participation in Buying Steps for 
Chemicals & Raw Materials; Equipment; 
Supplies & Services 
(CPI* Plants of 100 or more Employes) 


1Top “ACS 
Buying Steps Mgmt. Members 
Determine the need . 27.8% 60.1% 
Obtain product information 77 50.8 
Establish specifications 
Prepare list of vendors 
Interview vendors 
Estimate costs 
Authorize ~p talon p 
ONS SS SE 
Select vendors ........ 
Approve the roposal .. 
Place the order 
Evaluate vendor & product 
* Chemical Process Industries. 
1 President or corporate vice president. May be ACS 
member but is not included in column 2. 
2 American Chemical Society members. 
Source: Chemical Engineering 


SENY RENE 
CARUIDWOWHNIO 


Some industry authorities cite top 
management as the most important 
buying influence. Chemical engi- 
neers get top billing in the estima- 
tion of another authoritative source. 
And, chemists—with various other 
titles—head the list according to the 
analyses and surveys made by still 
another competent and_ reliable 
group of CPI authorities. 


Sources: Chemical Engineering; 
Chemical & Engineering News; 
Chemical Engineering Progress; 
Chemical Processing; Chemical 
Week; Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry; Oil Paint & Drug Re- 
porter; Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association; Chemical & Rubber 
Div., BDSA, U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. 





Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research materials. 


Agrichemical West 


8-1. Marketing Agrichemicals in the West. 
Report containing basic data on number 
and kind of producers, nature of distri- 
bution, methods of application of plant 
foods and pesticides in the Western 
U.S., Wesetern Canada, and Mexico, 
with the amount of sales by tonnage 
and/or dollar volume per state. 


Analytical Chemistry 


8-2. Today's Research Market. 12-page 
analysis of the growing research mar- 
ket, containing data on expenditures by 
private industry and government, plus 
Ss of market growth, and a 
reakdown of employment of R&D chem- 
ists in 18 different industry classifications. 


8-3. F & M Scientific Corporation. 12-page 
case history report of the advertising- 
merchandising program with which a 
company turned a $72 ad investment in- 
to a million dollar business in three 
years. 


Chemical Engineering 


8-4. The Chemical Process Industries. Mul- 
ti-page report and analysis, defining in- 
dustry branches of the CPI and showing 
growth trends, with a commenta 
the CPI's position relative to iediatty 
in general, plus statistics on value of 
output, capital spending, and R&D in- 
vestments. 


8-5. Capital Spending in the CPI—1961. 
4-page statistical report of CPI capital 
spending for new plants and equipment, 
covering the period 1953-1961, with data 
grouped by industry branches. 


8-6. CPI Stake in Man-Made Fibers. Analy- 
sis of size and sales of textile industry 
and consumption of man-made fibers, 
with similar statistics for price history 
and production value of synthetic fibers, 
plus information on textile chemistry 
and the dyeing, bleaching and finishing 
processes, and trends for the future. 


8-7. The Market for Chemicals & Equip- 
ment in the Explosives Industry. 14- 
page analysis of the explosives industry, 
containing data on equipment expendi- 
tures, plus information on 1960 produc- 
tion, with emphasis on ammonium ni- 
trate, blasting powder, and liquid oxy- 
gen. 


8-8. The Engineer's Use of Glass in the 
CPI 20-page research report on glass 
manufacturers as chemicals consumers, 
glass as a packaging material, glass and 
glass piping and tubing used in the CPI, 
and research trends in glass. 


8-9. SAACI 1960 Survey. Survey report on 
members of the Salesman’s Assn. of the 
American Chemical Industry, with in- 
formation on salesmen’s opinion on buy- 
ing influences, sales aids they find most 
useful, and items they report of greatest 
importance in selling their company’s 
products. 


8-10. County Breakdown Supplement — 
1959 CPI Census. 36-page supplement 
to the 1959 Census of the CPI listing, 
for each state, the counties containing 
3 or more CPI plants. 


8-11. Value of Output of the Chemical 
Process Industries. Single data sheet con- 
taining outline of CPI output from 
1947-1960, with data grouped in 18 
different industry segments. 
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8-12. Recognition of Mixing & Agitation 
Equipment. Survey report of manufac- 
turer's recognition levels for various 
brands of mixing and agitation equip- 
ment. 


SERIES OF REPORTS: for the products 
indicated by title, the following reports 
contain information on CPI usage and 
annual outlays for the item. 


8-13. Computers. 
8-14. Filter Media. 
8-15. Hoists. 
8-16. Screens. 


Chemical Engineering Progress 

8-42. Computer Marketing Symposium— 
Philadelphia. Report on a marketing 
symposium attended by chemical engi- 
neers and representatives of computer 
manufacturers, with verbatim comments 
on computer problems and use in CPI 
companies. 


-43, Participants in the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers Computer 
Interchange Program. 10-page directory 
listing the names of companies and per- 
sonnel in chemical, petroleum, and con- 
tracting companies involved in the A.L- 
Ch.E. marketing symposium, plus a list 
of symposium topics. 


-44. Heat Transfer Equipment. A high- 
light analysis of chemical engineers’ in- 
terest in equipment of this type, plus a 
list of companies and personnel who at- 
tended various technical and marketing 
symposiums relative to such equipment. 


Chemical Processing 

8-17. Basic Statistics of the Chemical Proc- 
essing Industries. 36-page statistical re- 
port containing tables showing number 
of plants, number of employes, value 
added by manufacture, and new capital 
expenditures for principal chemical and 
chemical processing industries, with data 
grouped according to 4-digit S.I.C. classi- 
fications. 


-18. Long Term Trends in Production & 

Capital Outlays in the Chemical Industry 
& CPI, 22-page statistical report con- 
taining charts of Federal Reserve Board 
Indexes of Production and BDSA-SEC 
New Plant and Equipment Expenditures 
for principal chemical and chemical 
processing industries, with data from 
1947-1959 projected to 1965. 


Chemical Week 

8-19. $57 Billion Profile. 20-page research 
report on the characteristics of manage- 
ment men in the chemical process indus- 
tries, with information on company size, 
persons supervised, buying influence and 
authority, age, education, etc., and a list 
of products purchased, with data 
grouped by using department within the 
plant. 


8-20. Who Buys More Equipment Here? 
16-page report on equipment buying in 
the CPI, containing the highlights of 
three major, separate, research studies. 


8-21. Twenty-nine Chemical Manufactur- 
ers. 101-page, industry-wide survey re- 
port containing data on buying influence 
of men in the CPI, based on replies from 
1,482 individuals 


8-22. Capital Spending in the Chemical 
Process Industries. Statistical report con- 
taining data grouped by major segments 
of the chemical process field, showing 
capital spending for new plants and 
equipment from 1958 through projected 
plans for 1962. 
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8-23. Census of Chemical Process Plants. 
135-page statistical report of CPI plants, 
with data on industry branches, primary 
and secondary producers, plant sizes, 
etc., with data grouped by regions, 
states, and major industrial areas. 


8-24. Coatings: How To Sell an Over- 
$700-Million Market. A study of the 
protective coatings market, containing 
statistics on sales and cost of raw ma- 
terials, with data grouped by types of 
coatings used, plus trends and outlook 
for raw materials markets. 


8-25. Index of Market & Media Research. 
Bibliography of available research ma- 
terials, with listings grouped by markets, 
products, services, etc. 


8-41. Energy—Outlook to Year 2000. An 
analysis of the consumption of energy 
sources such as coal, natural gas, and 
nuclear power, with predictions of sig- 
nificance of increasing demand and 
dwindling supplies of natural energy. 


SERIES OF REPORTS: for items indicated 
by title, the following multi-page reports 
contain information and statistics on ap- 
plications, usage, trends, and buying in- 
fluences in CPI plants. 

8-26. Carbon Black. 

8-27. Chemical Reaction Equipment. 

8-28. Compressors. 

8-29. Fatty Acids. 

8-30. Filtration Equipment. 

8-31. Materials of Construction. 

8-32. Metal Drums & Pails. 

8-33. Mixing Equipment. 

8-34. Plastic Waxes. 

8-35. Valves. 


Croplife 

8-36. Fertilizer Manufacturing & Handling 
Equipment. 37-page survey report on 
119 U. S. fertilizer manufacturers with 
information on production equipment 
ownership, supplies used, types of fer- 
tilizer produced, and plans for present 
and future equipment purchases. 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 

8-37. The Critical Time. 36-page report on 
the chemical process industry buying pat- 
terns for chemicals, equipment, instru- 
ments, and services, with separate sec- 
tion on design, development and re- 
search functions. 


Paint & Varnish Production 

8-45. Outlook for 1961. 16-page commen- 
tary and statistical report of trends and 
developments in the paint industry, with 
emphasis on raw materials, changing 
utilization techniques, major paint mar- 
kets, etc. 


-46. Buyer's Guide. 229-page annual di- 
vided into three sections: world wide 
review of trends and developments in 
paint manufacture and utilization; buy- 
ers’ guide section—divided into catego- 
ries of equipment & materials, packag- 
ing, and material handling; and, sup- 
pliers’ directory containing company 
addresses and products of materials and 
equipment suppliers, aerosol suppliers 
and sales agents, and, trade associations 
and trade names. 


CANADA 

Canadian Chemical Processing 

8-38. Update Your Market Data. Annual 
Statistical Review containing data and 
commentary on Canada’s chemical and 
processing industries, with information 
on product usage, capital and repair out- 
lays, and trends for the future. 
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Canadian Paint & Varnish 

8-39. Two Major Industries—Paint Manu- 
facturing; Product Finishing. 4-page 
highlight market analysis and commen- 
tary on market size, materials purchased, 
and purchasing influences. 


Chemistry In Canada 


8-40. Chemical Statistics in Canada. 36- 
page statistical review of the Canadian 
chemical and allied products industries, 
with commentaries on major products 
and information on new plant construc- 
tion, with data grouped by plant type, 
etc., plus information on ada’s im- 
ports of various chemical equipment and 
supplies. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Agricultural Ammonia Institute, 304 Clar- 
idge Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Am. Animal Health Pharmaceutical Assn., 
3337 Prospect, Houston 4, Tex. 

Am. Assn. of Cereal Chemists, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Am. Assn. of Textile Chemists & Colorists, 
Box 26, Lowell, Mass. 

Am. Chemical Society, 1155 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Am. Coke & Coal Chemicals Institute, 711 
14th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Am. Institute of Chemical Engineers, 25 
W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Am. Leather Chemists Assn., University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21 

Am. Oil Chemists’ Society, 35 E. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Am. Society of Brewing Chemists, Box 
2146, Madison, Wis. 

Am. Vegetable Oils & Fats Industries, 531 
14th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Assn. of Am. Soap & Glycerine Producers, 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Chemical Specialties Mfrs. Assn., 50 E. 
41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Chlorine Institute, 342 Madison Ave., New 
Terk 44; BY: 

Commercial Chemical Development Assn., 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17 

Council for Agricultural & Chemurgic Re- 
search, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1 

Distillers Feed Research Council, 1132 
Penn. Blidg., Washington 15, D.C. 
Dry Color Mfrs. Assn., 55 W. 42nd St., 
New York 37, N.Y. 
Electrochemical Society, 
New York 23, N.Y. 
Embalming Chemical Mfrs. Assn., 369 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Essential Oil Assn. of the U.S., 2 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Fatty Acid Producers’ Council, 295 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Fed. of Paint & Varnish Production Clubs, 
121 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 

Fragrance Foundation, 150 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Intnl. Acetylene Assn., 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Institute of Makers of Explosives, 250 E. 
43rd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Man Made Fiber Producers Assn., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., 1625 Eye 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Natl. Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 1145 
19th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Natl. Assn. of Drug Mfrs. Representatives, 
201 N. Wells, Chicago, IIl. 

Natl. Assn. of Glue Mfrs., 55 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Natl. Assn. of Printing Ink Makers, 1440 
Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 

Natl. Beauty & Barber Mfrs. Assn., Natl. 
Press Bldg., Wash. 4, D.C. 


1860 Broadway, 








Natl. Paint, Varnish, & Lacquer Assn., 
1500 Rhode Island Ave., Wash., D.C. 
Natl. Plant Food Institute, 1700 “K’’ St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Parenteral Drug Assn., 130 E. 59th St., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Pharmaceutical Mfrs. Assn., 506 Albee 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Proprietary Assn., 810 Eighteenth St., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Society of Cosmetic Chemists, 2 E. 63rd 
St., New York 21, N.Y. 

Society of the Plastics Industry, 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Synthetic Organic Chemical Mfrs. 
41 E. 42nd St.. New York 17 

Technical Assn. of Pulp & Paper Industry, 
155 E. 44th, New York 17 

Vat Dye Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N.Y. 


Assn., 


Chemical . 1 Fm 430 Park Ave., 
New York 22. blished by Reinhold Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1948. "Palen J. Jeffery. Trim size, 
81/4x107/. Type page, 7}/gx934. Published an- 
nually in Oct. Forms close Mar. Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, 1961 edition, controlled, 
22,000. Rates—individual catalog pages, 
age, $714; 2 pages, $1,166; fare $1,470. 

$2.5 an inserts, és pages, pages, 

meee 3,128. Run of book inserts, 
nar 2 PP 48; ; pages, $3,054; 12 pages, 


Color and bleed, not applicable. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures are for 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1960. 
IMPORTANT: All publications alphabetically listed—under basic group 
plus following subgroups: 

1) Agricultural Chemicals; 2) Drugs, Cosmetics & Perfumes; 3) Paints, 
Varnishes & Lacquers; 4) Specialties & Cleaning Preparations. 
CANADIAN publications are listed immediately following U. S. publications 
in each group and/or subgroup. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter. 





A. I. Ch. E. Journal, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36. Published by American Institute of 
—— Engineers. Est. 1955. Editor: Hard- 


ing Bliss. Subscription, $12. Trim size, A a a 

4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Pub- 

lished a eg Ist March, June, Sept., Dec. 
t 


Forms close h prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,330; other, 195. 
Rates— 
Times ge %, P YY Page 1/3 Page 
1 si8s, "00 B45, $0 $120.00 $100. $0 
4 130.00 100.00 90.00 
Color, 4A, "Ss, pm. $100; bleed, $30. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
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. 1155 Sixteenth St., N.W. 

Published by American 
Chemical Societ Advertising management: 
Reinhold Pub. Corp., 430 Park Ave., New 
York 22. Est. 1928. Editor: L. T. Hallett. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 22/16. Pub- 
lished 20th prec. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 1a) 

Circulation, paid, 27,139; unpaid, 1,306. Mfg. 
cos.: company execs., 5,832; plant, control, re- 
search chemists & ‘metallurgists, 3,715; re- 
search directors, chief chemists, metallurgists, 
2,500; other co. rsonnel, 2,247. Independent 
laboratories, 6,477 professors & instructors, 

684; all ers. vag 5 ae p th P 
Times 1 Page e ‘age age 

1 $575.00 $508 00 $325, 00 $225.00 

6 535.00 420.00 00 215.00 

12 525.00 410.00 303. 00 210.00 
Color, 4A, $105; bleed, $45. 

Annual Reviews & Buyers’ Guide, published 
annually April 5th. Rates—same, space billed 
at rates earned in Analytical Chemistry, how- 
ever space cannot be used to complete con- 
tract. 





Analytical Chemist 
Washington 6, D. 





Armed Forces Chemical Journal, 2025 Eye St., 
N. W., Washington 6, Published “7 
Armed Forces Chemical Assn. Editor: Co 
J. C. MacArthur. ~. 1946. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 81/4x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
33; 3 cols., 2g. Published bimonthly, Jan. 
Forms close Ist prec. pgency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3,111; 
controlled, 175; other, 377. Rates—l page, 
230; 4%; page, $160; 2 page, $125; 1/3 page, 


Color, 4A, $75; bleed, $50. 


® Ap 


Chemical Engineering. 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Published by McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., Inc. Est. 1902. Editor: Cecil H. Chil- 
ton. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8!/gxll14. Type 
page, 7xl0l2; 3 cols., 2. Published every 
other Monday. Last forms close four weeks 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 49, 516; wapaidl,, 2,565. Mfg. 
cos.: engineers, 17,267; co. execs., 7,650; works 
execs., 3,228; other co. personnel, 8,847. In- 
dependent laboratories, 6,184; students, 3,109; 
all others, 3,699. Rat 5 
Times 1 Page e 3 Page 1/6 Page 

1 $945.00 wes 0 425.00 $270.00 

13 805.00 00 355. 230.00 

26 780.00 eos. 00 350.00 225.00 
Color, 4A, $150; others, $215; bleed, $120. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Chemical Engineering Catalog, 430 Park Ave. 
New York 22. Published by Reinhold Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1914. Editor: J. Jeffery. Trim size, 
81/,x107/. Type ge, 7\/x934,. Published an- 
nually in Sept. Forms close Feb. 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
stk ton sworn, 1961 edition, controlled, 
Rates—individual catalog pages, 1 
pase, $870; 2 pages, $1,380; ‘i ges, $1,840. 
52, lied inserts, ages, 90; pages, 
12 ages ,640. By _ beck inserts, 
pa yes, fi 60; ys ‘pages, $3,450; 12 pages, 


Color and bleed, not available. 
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Chemical & Engineering “ame 1155 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, Published by 
American Chemical lg ‘Advertising Man- 
agement: Reinhold Pub. CrP 430 Park Ave., 
New York 22. Est. 1923. Editor: Richard L. 
gc Subscription, $6. Trim size, 81/4x111/4. 
pe page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 23/16. Published 
Menace Forms close 21 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 103,722; unpaid, 3,148. 
Mtg. cos.: plant, control, research chemists & 
metallurgists, 22,214; research directors, chief 
chemists & metallurgists, 9,267; engineers, 
8,159; other co. personnel, 21,851. Independent 
laboratories, 15,419; professors & instructors, 
12,629; students, 9,562; all other, 5,244. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page Vv, Page 
1 a 825. $0 $455.00 
7 1,020.00 775.00 
13 970.00 740.00 
Color, 4A, $125; matched, $150; bleed, $45 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
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gy Engineering Progress, 25 W. 45th 
New York 36. Published by American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers. Est. 1947. Edi- 
F. L. Resen. og ge $6. Trim size, 
gi, x1lify. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 3/16. Pub- 
lished lSth. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 23,526; unpaid, 1,832. Mfg. 
cos.: engineers, 9,451; co. execs., 2,962; fore- 
men, supervisors, 1,821; works execs., 1,454; 
other co. personnel, 2,371. Independent labora- 
tories, 2,113; students, 897; professors & in- 
actors. 810; all other, 2,156. Rates— 

u 








Pages is fore 2%, Page Yy; e 1), Page 
4 ‘ess 4 bees a4 $179.67 
6 es. ‘0 341. 179.67 
12 467.50 322. e7 202. 60 170.50 

Color, 4A, $90; others, $135; bleed, $70. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
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Est. 1938. Editors: John C. Vaaler & John B. 
Mellecker. Trim size, 10!/4x1114. Published 30th 
pees. Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, qualified, 50,164; non-qualified, 
3,620. Mfg. cos.: engineers, 15,368; plant op- 
eration, 1 "571; research & development, 11,557; 
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Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
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Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8l/4xlll4. Type 
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Chemist, The, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Published by American Institute of Chemists, 
Inc. Est. 192%. Editor: V. F. Kimball. Subscrip- 
tion, ~~ Trim sjze, 534x834. Type page, 4l/2x 
7%; 2 cols., 13 pi. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
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Industrial & 5 Raginhesing Chemistry, 1155 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Pub- 
lished by Fb Chemical Society. Adver- 
tising management: Reinhold Pub. “orp., 430 
Park Ave., New York 22. Est. 1909. Editor: W. 
. Shearon, Jr. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
81/gx11l/. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% 
and 23/16. Published Ist. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, paid, 21,949; unpaid, 1,385. Mfg. 
cos.: co. execs., 4,949; engineers, 2,928; plant, 
control, research chemists & metallurgists, 
2,741; research directors, chief chemists, met- 
allurgists, 2,262; other co. personnel, 2,658. In- 
dependent laboratories, 3,128; professors & in- 
structors, 1,171; all others, 2,417. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page If, Page 
l . $400.00 $230.00 
' 360.00 0.00 
345.00 
Color, 4A, $95; bleed, $40. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Wy Page 
$3 10.00 
275.00 
265.00 





Isotopics, 99 Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14. Pub- 
lished by Cleveland Section, American Chem- 
ical Society. Est. 1924. Subscription, $1.50. 
Type page, 5x73; 2 cols., 21/2. Published 10th 
except July, Aug., and Sept. Forms close 20th. 
gency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 4,150; 
controlled, 50; other, ser Rates— 
Times 1 Page /}, e 4 Page ‘/% Page 
1 $75.00 $ Sto 30.00 $20.00 


9 5.00 
Color, 4A, ‘$20. eek: to%. 
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Journal of The American Chemical poe 
1155 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
Published erican Chemical Sonat 
Advertising Management: Reinhold iy 
Corp., _ Park Ave., New York 22. sg 
Editor: Albert Noyes, Jr. Subscription, i 
to it bk, $30 to others. Trim size, 
T Page, 6 5/16x9; 2 cols., 3 1/16. Published 
St 20th. Forms close 15 days prec. 
) oe ny discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 16. — Rates— 


Ti 
a Bs | Page "saints 1 Ms isto 


12 
24 300.00 190. 00 30. 00 
Color not available; bleed, $25. 





J 1 iological mistry. The, 428 E. 
Preston St., Baltimore . Md. Published by 
American Socivty of Biological Chemists. 
1905. — John Edsall, -_D. Trim size, 
8i%xll. Type page, 7'/gx91/z; 2 cols., 3l/2. Pub- 
lished Re gency discounts, ‘15- 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,541; other, 154. 


Rates— 
nee sso 00 Ye 0388 "ey eto 
20. 00 20. id 





6 
12 190. 00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $10. 





Journal of Chemical Education, 500 Sth Ave., 
New York 36. Published by Div. of Chemical 
Education, American Chemical Society. Est. 
1924. Editor: Dr. W. F. , Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 81/x11l,. e, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols., 4!/. and 2i/. Py lished” lst. Forms 
close, 12th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
—— id, 12,803; 
irculation, sworn, i ? controll 

83; other, 429. Rates— 6: - 


T A 
"rr lah "RESTS RRS SSS 
12 ates fod ‘a2 


1S 00 95.00 
Color, 4A red, blue, $60; other, $75; bleed, 


Sees AIA sales presentation outline. 


Journal of The Electrochemical Society, 1860 
Broadway, New York 23. Published by The 
Electrochemical Society. Est. 1902. Subscri 
tion, $11.25 to members. Trim size, Bix 11). 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2/4. Published Ist. 
Forms close lst prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
—. p 2) 
imes 1 Page 

1 ‘$160:00 bes 110.00 


12 125 00 100. 00 80. 00 2 00 
Color, 4A red, yellow, blue, $40; bleed, 10%. 





C) %! Page Ve 34 





pet x Organic —y gy 1155 Sixteenth 
St., N. Washington 6, D. Published by 
Re Chemical Society. Sivonen man- 
agement: Reinhold Pub. Corp., 430 Park Ave., 
New York 22. Est. 1936. Editor: Geo. H. Cole- 
man. Subscription, $12.50 © members; $25 to 
others. Trim size, Sxl0%e e, 6 5/16x 
91/16; 2 cols., 31/6 blicbed 12th. Forms 
close 20 days prec. Agency aes, 15-2. 
Circulation, oom. paid, . Rates— 
Times 1 Page Y, “Page 1 Page 
1 $135.00 ‘$7500 $45.00 
6 120.00 70.00 40.00 
12 110.00 60.00 30.00 
ad not available, except on covers; bleed, 





a of Physical Chemistry, 1155 Sixteenth 
N. , Washington 6, D. C. Published by 
a "Society. Advertising Management: 
Reinhold Pub. Corp., 430 Park Ave., New York 
22. Est. 1897. Editor: W. Albert ‘Noyes, Jr. 
Subscription, $8 » members, $16 to others. 
Trim size, 8x10}/ Exp page, 6 5/16x9; 2 cols., 
3 1/16. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, —. eine 
Times 1 Page Yn Pi lf, Page 
l $135.00 $75 cy bp 3 = 00 
120.00 0.00 
12 110.00 00. 00 30. 00 
Color not available; bleed, $10. 





Mechanical Engineering 
(See Chapter 3) 
For additional data see pages 84 & 119. 





Mechanical Engineers’ Catalog 
(See Chapter 3) 
For additional data see pages 84 & 119. 


Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter. 30 Church St., 
New York 7. Published by Schnell Pub. Co. 
Inc. Est. 1871. Editor: William S. Auchincloss. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 104x132; 4 cols., 
2%. Published Monday orms close 2 weeks 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 11,501; unpaid, 579. Mfrs., 
7,850; wholesale distributors of chemicals, oils 
& drugs, 1,906; others, 1,857. Rates— 


130 @ 





Times 1 Page 
$328. 
B 270.00 
Color and bleed, not available. 


OPD Buyers Directory Issue published an- 
nually in Aug. Forms close Mar. 


iy a6 Rates—1 
e, $202 e, 

POPD Lo’ Chem mical Price Issue yon 
Rates— 


"A ote 


113.00 
84.00 


ousnalie in Feb. Forms close in Dec. 
1 page, $199; 1/2 page, $117; 4 page, $75. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





{| \B 
Canadian Chemical Directory. 219 Danforth 
Ave., Toronto 6, Ont. Published by Willson 
Directories, Ltd. Est. 1948. Editor: J. Lloyd. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, BY xll. Type page, 
Tiqx10; 3 cols., 214. Published annually, Oct 
Forms close Sept. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 1959 edition, controlled, 5, 
other, 116. Metal workers, 454; govt., 434; esd 
itals, 346; food industries, 296; petroleum re- 
Geosten, 285; foundries, 273; chemical, oil & 
industry oT page, 267; gther. 2,648. Rates— 
° 


Wy page, $140; 
V3 page, $110. lor, $60 esa. for. 


mm G& @®@ 


Canadian Chemical “eg 1450 Don 
Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. Published by 
Southam-MacLean Pubs. Ltd. Est. 1917. Edi- 
H Bip Spates Law. ge tion, $6. ar. 

xlll, x cols., pi 

ublished oe Soon close llth prec. Agency 
mane 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 6,317; oth- 
er, 310. Chemical mfrs., 929; food industries, 
494; i pulp. 7 ga & allied prods., 480; petroleum 
ge metallurgical & metal fabrication, 

ac Ren noe & cosmetics, 337; other, 
3,214. “eae 2h P Yh P P 

298 ‘a lage ‘age 

boas bo $174.00 136.00 

13 248. 0 198. op a3. oo 
Color, 4A, $60; others, $70; bleed, 15%. 

Chemical Buyers Guide published in Oct 
as 13th issue. Forms close Aug. 10. Est. 1956. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see pages 122 & 593. 


ar @ 


Chemis’ in Canada, 48 Rideau St., Ottawa 
2, Ont. Published b oom | Institute of 
Canada. Est. 1949. Editor: D. . Emmerson. 
a $6. Trim size, a xlll4. Pe 
10; 2 and 3 cols., 20 and 13 pi. Pub- 
ished iSth. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 6,403; 
other, 515. Students, student graduates, 1,404; 
chemical industries, 935; educational institu- 
tions, hospitals, assns., 683; research organi- 
zations, govt., petroleum prods., 326; 
fimes “1 2,7 age 7 Pa th P. 4 P 
imes ge lage 5 page 
1 b208 $6 bi 140.00 “$104.00 
6 *7 .00 
12 182, 00 ae. 60 102. 60 73.00 
Color, 4A, $60; other, $70; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 











AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


&» 


Agrichemical West. 1280 Columbus Ave., San 
Francisco 11. Published by Beeler Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1948. Editor: Charles L. Manning. Su 
scription, $5. Trim size, 81/,x111,. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 13 picas. Published h prec. 
Forms close 15th * inane Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-B- 

Circulation, qualified, 5,566; non-qualified, 
584. Dealers & eadeiees of fertilizers & pes- 
ticides, 1,752; applicators, 1,733; mfrs., for- 
mulators, mixers of fertilizers & pesticides, 
1,724; other, 400. 7. 

e " a 


Times 1] Page 2 e Wy, P 
1" $278.00 hed bo basi 
16 60 82. 00 


12 3 10. 6p 148. oD 
Color, 4A, $65; other, $75; bleed, 10%. 








Agricultural Ammonia News, Hotel Claridge, 
Memphis 3. Published 4 f Agricultural Am- 
monia Institute. Est. 195 .~< ¥ ee $2. 
Trim size, 8l/xll. Type page, 7x10; and 3 
cols., 3%, ‘and 2’. Published bi- now A Jan. 
1. Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, sworn, Mar. 1960, paid, 12,400; 
controlled, 1,500; other, 100. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 
$282.00 $20 07-00 bis $00 

3 = 00 

6 230.00 193. 60 138. oD 
Color, 4A red, $50; others, $75; bleed, $35. 





Agricultural Chemicals, P . Box 31, Cald- 
well, N. J. Published by eee Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: E. Kanar. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published Ist. Forms close 
3 weeks prec. Agency oe Secounts, | 15-0. 
Circulation, paid, 4,975; unpaid, 2,053. Mfrs. 
& mixers of agricultural chemicals, 2,119; 
govt., 1,083; distributors & dealers, 764; appli- 
cators, 413, other, Pig “ee B Ya P 
imes age Page lage age 
T g2e000 $200. $30.60 hate 
6 220.00 160.00 
12 190.00 140.00 16s S00 90.00 
Color, 4A red, $40; other 4A, $75; bleed, $40. 





Commercial Fe = and Plant Food Indus- 
try. 75 Third St., N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. Pub- 
lished by Walter w Brown Pub. Co. Est. 1910. 
Editor: b Penick Jr. Subscription, $3. Trim 
~ pee Type pease: 7x10; 3 cols., 13 
jished Ist. p ones close 15th prec. 
) Bn discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,083; controlled, 
357; other, 135. Rates— 


Times | Page 2/, Y, Page 1/3 Page 
r $200 hes a0 $1660 bo $0 
6 180.00 
12 160.00 130. 60 100-00 33.00 
Color, 4A red, $40; other 4A, $50; bleed, 15%. 
Yearbook, published annually, in Dec. as 
13th issue. Rates—l page, $300; 24 page, $260; 
Wy page, $200; ye e, $170. Advertisers in 
° 


monthly receive iscount if 12 times, 10% 
if 6 times. 


&> 


Croplife, 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5. 
Published by Miller Publishing Co. Est. — 
Editor: mage eS A. Long. as tion, 
Trim size, 141/2x10. Type Pe page, ipeilie 
cols., 2/. Published h. ore,” close ist 
prec. A has “discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, (BPA figures for Production & 
Marketing editions combined; published now 
as 1 edition), qualified, 17,284; nonequ ualified, 
5,865. Mfg. management personnel, 8,395; pro- 
duction personnel, 2,884; distribution & sales, 
5,739; other, 253. Rates— yy P 
3 ra 


1 
"sees ‘bis bp $149.00 
136.00 


ar 00 190. 00 128. 00 
_ 4A, $40; others, $100; bleed not avail- 








BPA 
Farm Chemicals, 37841 Euclid Ave., 


by, O. Published by American Fruit Grower 
Pub. Co. Est. 1894. Editor: Gordon L. Berg. 


Willough- 


ag tion, $6. Trim size, 8!/4xlll4. Type 
x 1014. Published 30th po Forms close 

one. Agency discounts, 1 

Circulation, qualified, 9,221; non- -qualified, 
1,545. Mfrs., mixers & formulators of agri- 
cultural chemicals, 6,205; spreaders, sprayers 
& dusters, 1,344; agricultural chem. dealers & 
distributors, 643; consulting entomologists, test- 
ing & research laboratories, etc., 513; other, 
= Serge js 2) y hy P 
imes ag e e 2 Pa 

1% Z78.00 i205 8 beh 0 $126 $0 

6 00 203.50 142.5 

on 208, 00 188.50 132. 2 106, 20 

Color, 4A red, $60; other, 4A, $90; matched, 
$125; bleed, 10%. 





Farm Chemicals Handbook, 37841 Euclid Ave., 
Willoughby, O. Published by American Fruit 
Grower Pub. Co. Est. 1913. Editor: G. Berg. 
Subscription, $15. Trim_ size, rip my Type 
page, 7x10. 2 cols., 33. Published Aug. Forms 
close July 1. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 2,5) Rates—1 page, 
$225; Y/. e, $150; of Page, $100. 
Color, $0: leed, 





Journal of Agricultural and Food Chemist 
1155 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. 
Published b American Chemical Society. Ad- 
vertisin anagement: Reinhold Pub werd 
Corp., 230 Park Ave., New York 22. 
Editor: Rodney N. Hader. Subscri; an. $10. 
Trim size, Bij,x111/,. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
23/16. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 15. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, d, 6,304. Rates— 


Times 1 Page he 6 "bu a "boo oto 
165.00 


l $210.00 
160.00 138. 00 8s. 0 


6 190.00 
12 175.00 
Color, 4A, $65; bleed, $3. 








Soil Science, 428 E. Preston St., Baltimore 2, 
Md. Published by Williams & Wilkins. Est. 
1916. Editor: Firman E. Bear, Ph.D. Subscri 
tion, $10. Trim oe ites Type page, Slax 
81/,; 2 cols., 25/s. Published monthly. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 2,623; 
gune, 33. Rat ee Yh P Vy P 
imes hare age age 

i $7000 $4000 $2500 

65.00 38.00 23.00 

12 60.00 35.00 20.00 

Color, 4A, $50; bleed, $10. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Agricultural Chemicals in Canada, 365 Ban- 
natyne Ave., Winnipeg 2. Man. Published by 
Stovel-Advocate Publications. Est. 1958. Edi- 
tor: M, W. Dorosh. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/;‘'. Published as bound- 
in section of Canadian Farm Implements and 
also mailed as a separate publication. Issued 
Feb. 20 (Directory issue), Mar., Apr., Ma ay 
[ope Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 





Circulation, guaranteed, 12,665 (including 
1, ,390 * Facey — ~~. io ih Page 
imes age age fot lage 
1" $260.00 “$an0 0.60 bis 65.00 bus 5.00 


220.00 
10 195.00 138. ‘tO 110. 60 80, 00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $65; bleed, $30. 





DRUGS, COSMETICS & PERFUMES 


® @ 


American Perfumer, 418 N. Austin Blvd., Oak 
Park, Ill. Published by Allured Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1906. Editor: M. G. deNavarre. Sub- 
goription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. jyps Rage, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., SMax2ih, Published 15 Final 
forms close 15th prec. ges discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 2,847; unpaid, 352. Mfrs., 
importers, distributors of perfumes, cosmetics, 
eee soaps & toilet preps., 1,824; mifrs. & 
rters of natural oils, synthetics, compound 
& ine chemicals, 366; mfrs. of containers, 105; 
gee, “LPage P y Yh P 
a es age lage Page age 
$230.00 $190.00 $155 30 $125 
ot - 155.00 115.00 3 0 
12 140.00 100. 00 38 00 
Color, an Seo, asad $12.50. 


+ a and Aiiet laduatales, 1070 peeg, 5, St., 
ws Atlanta 9, Ga. Published RS 
Willoughby. Est. 1915. Editor: O. J. news. 
by. Me og 9 $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
2 and 3 cols., 13% and 211/3 pi. 
Bag fishod 4 95th. Forms close 1 loth. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. araming list-C 
Circulation, qualified, 5,696; non-qualified, 
335. Mfrs. of medicinals & cosmetics and 
allied prods., 3,756; mfrs. & suppliers of non- 
component packaging & other materials, ma- 
chinery, etc., 298, non-mfg. service whole- 
en, destbitors, etc., 214; other, 1,397. 
Rates— 


— 52000 *h, 7580 % 132 to Vg $ 6860 


164.0 
12 212.00 154.00 118. 00 81: 00 
Color, 4A, $60; matched, $80; bleed, $5. 











Drug & Cosmetic Industry, 101 W. 3ist St., 
cor York 1. Published “3 Drug Markets, Inc. 
Est. 1926. Editor: Frazer Sinclair. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Ey | ae page, 7x10; 
2 cols., 31/2. Published 15th. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, paid, 5,251; unpaid, 623. Mfrs. 
of medicinals & cosmetics, 2,956; dealers in 
raw materials & s os 492; research chem- 
ists, 208; other, ie Rates— 


Y% P Vp P 
"bs § otto |S tote 
75.00 45.00 
1300 65.00 


.00 
, blue, green, $70; other 4A, 
$05, bleed, 10%. 





Drug Trade News, 155 East 44th St., New 
York 17. Published by Topics Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1925. Editor: Louis E. Kazin. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, llxl5¥. Type page, 10x14; 

cols., 2'’. Published every other Mon. Forms 
close 2 weeks pres. Agency discounts, ey 

Circulation, paid, unpaid, 

Mfrs. of medicinals, cosmetics, drug caiadan, 
etc., 6,399; wholesale, retail & ae chain cos., 
1,839; research, chemicals, medical & technical 


Chemicals & Chemical Processing Industries — Ch. 8 





consultants, 333; other, 1,670. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4Col. | 
(70 in.) (x 10 in.) 
1 $492.80 $380.00 
13 400.40 296.00 
26 352.80 274.00 
Color, 4A red, $95; others, $110; bleed not 


available. 





Wholesale Drug Sales, 24 S. 6th St., Minnea- 

lis 2, Minn. Published by Wholesale Drug 
ales. Est. 1949. Editor: F. Diamond. Sub- 
scriptic, $3. Trim size, 8xll. Type ge, 7x10; 

cols., 2%. Published Ist prec. Forms close 
ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, paid, 3,386; unpaid, 979. Whole- 
sale drug salesmen & cos., inc. execs., 3,118; 
mfrs. oqents & re a. 210; rig 9 23. Rates— 


Times 1 ore, Y, e 1, Page 
1 7 “neste He 10 si ty a 
12 205.00 180. oO 115. 00 "90. 00 

Color, 4A red, $75; others, $110; bleed, $40. 





PAINTS, VARNISHES & LACQUERS 





G&D 


American Paint Journal, 291] Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 3. Published by American Paint 
Journal Co. Est. 1916, Editor: Glen O. Stephen- 
son. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 534x8. Type 
page, 45x65; 2 cols., 214. Published Mon- 
day. Forms close We d. wee, Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B 

Circulation, paid, 4,304; un said, 783. Mfrs. 
of paint, varnish, lacquer, 2,353; mfrs. of raw 
materials, machinery, equip., etc., 1,070; mfrs. 
agents, brokers, importers, exporters, 258; 


other, 652. Rates— 
Ba on 1 P \, P %y P, 
ages 7200 age age 
4 $172 $0430 © '$ S000 
153 0 80.50 45.00 

38.25 


52 115.00 64.50 
Color, 4A, $35; matched, $45; bleed, $15. 

Convention Daily. published during the An- 
nual Congress of the Paint, Varnish & Lac- 
quer Industry. T page, 91/.x13l/.. Rates 
(all five ote oa. all 59% $1, 435; i (7x10) 
page, $920; Ya, Page, %q page, $415; 1/5 
page, S45, “Color, on request. 


Official Digest, 121 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 
7. Published by Federation of Societies for 
Paint Technology. Est. 1919. Editor: C. Homer 
Flynn. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 534x83;. 
Type ge, A axl: 1 col., 41/2. ‘Published 
orms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Mailing list-C. 
FE ta neg oe. vo A. omer. 275. 
ates—l page, pages pages, 
$105. Color, 4A, $35, ‘bleed, $10. 








Paint and Varnish Production, 855 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 1. Published by Powell 
Magazines, Inc. Est. 1910. Editor: am 4 
gr Trim size, 81!/4,xll!4. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 3% and 214. Published 5th. 
Forms close lst hi Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-B- 
Circulation, qualified, 5,326; non-qualified, 
Mirs. of paint, varnish, lacquer, 4,230; 
mfrs. of raw materials, 509; other mfrs., 193; 
research - anizations, assns., laboratories, 
137; other, 260. ee 


Times 1 Page 4%, 
1 e585 0 Tee te pes $140.00 


ae. 00 
5.00 140.00 120.00 
13 180. 00 160.00 125.00 105.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, $25. 
Buyers Guide, published ennmany Mar. 15th 
as 13th issue. Forms close Jan. 3lst 


Magazine, 144 N. 12th St., 
Philadelphia 7. Published by Heckel Publish- 
ing Co., Inc. Est. 1885. Editor: Arthur Borow- 


sky. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8/ox1ll,. 
Type page, 7!/2x10; 3 cols., 2!/4. Published 10th. 


Y, Page 





Paint Indust: 


Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, qualified, 4,501; non-qualified, 
. Mfrs. of paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
3.787; mfrs. of raw materials, 672; other, 130. 


Rates-— 
Times 1 Page % e VY, Page 
1 $195.00 hes bo bso $110.00 
100.00 
12 ies 00 ae, ‘ 130.00 90.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, 10%. 
Materials Manual and 
Trim size, ~ og Type page, 4!/2x634. Pub- 
lished annually. Sept. Forms close June 30th. 
Rates--1 page, $250; 2 pages, $400. Color and 
bleed, same. 


hnical Y oaks 








CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


@ 


Canadian Paint Varnish, 48] University 
Ave., Toronto 2, Snt. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1927. Editor: Eric 
V. Cook. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/4x111/,. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21. Published 22nd. 
Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-C. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 3,615; 
other, 421. Mfrs. of paint, printing ink, 1,336; 
machinery mfrs. & metal working industries, 
1,275; furniture factories & woodworking 
plants, 689; elec. aranre mirs., 234; auto- 
— industries, abs other e Be Rates 2 
imes age e a 

1 $255.00 iis $145.00 $12 o.b0 

6 230.00 135.00 

12 205.00 180. ‘0 125.00 100.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $70; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see pages 125 & 594-595. 


SPECIALTIES & CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Ink Maker, 254 W. 3lst St., New 
York 1. Published by MacNair- Dorland Co., 
Inc. Est. 1923. Editor: John Vollmuth. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, -7x10; 
2 cols., 2. Published Sth. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, paid, 1,993; 
controlled, a other, 323. Rates— 
Times 1 Pag 2/, P Page 1/3; Page 
l ae. ’ : 115.00 $ 95.00 
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chapter. 





A few words about the contents of this book. . . 


This book is designed to be a “market analyzer," 
in industrial companies. If you want to reach a market you're not now selling 
—and need business publications to do it—remember this: the chapter titles 
throughout the book describe the readers of the magazines listed in that 


for use by the marketing men 
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A straight heart-to-heart talk with media buyers, 


account executives, advertising and sales managers: 


How to sell “Across-the-Board”’ 
Electrical /Electronic products 
to a multiple-industry market 





A concise though complete discussion in | ]() | steps. 














First, you could advertise in every vertical 
1 publication that serves the various specialized 
markets in which your product is used. This is 
a frequent approach, particularly where budgets tend 
to be astronomical. But... when all is said and done, 
it’s a pretty expensive way of doing business. Par- 
ticularly for untold numbers of advertisers with 
budget restrictions. And believe it or not, even ver- 
tical publications do not give you 100% target cir- 
culation free of waste. What about vertical media 
with large portions of their circulation among 
readers without buying influence? Isn’t that waste 
circulation, a waste of your advertising dollars? 














Well, let’s get realistic and forego the overly- 
2 ambitious attempt to cover every last segment 
of your multi-industry market. Instead, let’s 
choose the leading vertical media in just your pri- 
mary markets—the ones that give you the largest 
portion of your sales volume. If there are only two or 
three primary markets, maybe your budget would 
even permit you to choose a leading publication or 
two in some of your more important secondary mar- 
kets. Some advertisers have done this. It’s still a 
compromise though—a budget compromise if you 
will—-and does not do justice to your entire market 
picture. A balanced promotion program is based on 
efficient coverage of all legitimate segments of your 
market mix. So, what happens to the rest of your 
market segments? 














At this point, wouldn’t you agree that what 
3 you would like to achieve is to reach your 
target audience in ALL your market segments 
AT THE LEAST POSSIBLE COST...WITH THE GREATEST 
POSSIBLE EFFECTIVENESS? How can this be done? 














Consider this: use a highly-selected list of 
4 verticals in your most important markets. 
Sure, they give vou emphasis where your sales 
are high. But—here ‘s the key to a sound, construc- 
tive program—back up your product in ALL your 
legitimate markets with the strongest HORIZONTAL 
publication available! This one creative media buy 
will give every advertising program a multi-faceted 
support over the entire range of your marketing 
potential. 














Again we say, if you are selling “across-the- 
5 board” electrical electronic products to a multi- 

industry “user” market, then doesn’t it make 
sense to utilize the broad marketing support offered 
by a horizontal, multi-market publication on your 
primary media schedule? 














If this has made sense so far, what about the 
5 matter of horizontal publications in the elec- 

trical/electronic field? Frankly, there is only 
one. We’re referring to ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, the 
magazine published for the largest electrical engi- 
neering audience in the world. It circulates wherever 
there are electrical engineers and wherever electric- 
ity flows—throughout the breadth and scope of in- 
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dustry—over 55,000 of these key men who influence 
the sale of products in a $20-billion-market. 





The significantly important fact about this en- 
7 gineering audience for the marketer is the fact 
that by advertising to these men you are “zero- 
ing in” on your target without the loss of waste cir- 
culation. You will agree that in the sale of electrical/ 
electronic products, the engineer is the key man. No 
matter what the product is or where it is used, if it 
is in the electrical ‘electronic field, then it’s a product 
that has to pass muster with an electrical engineer. 
The operating man may request it, the plant manager 
may pass on it, the comptroller may allocate funds for 
it, and the purchasing agent may order it, but the 
electrical engineer has to recommend it, choose it, 
specify it, and authorize it. : 











ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING does not circulate 
3 -among sales, legal, auditing, merchandising, 

or administrative personnel who do not have 
technical, specifying functions. This is where many 
vertical publications fall down for a marketer of tech- 
nical products. Much cireulation in vertical media 
covers waste readership in non-engineering functions. 
These readers cannot absorb the technical advertis- 
ing message. They represent-lost advertising dollars. 

















So, we repeat, how can a marketer of “across- 
g the-board” electrical/electronic products hope 

to efficiently cover this vast, complex amalga- 
mate of end user, specifier, installer, manufacturer, 
distributor, designer, replacement buyer, and inter- 
mediate user through only a limited group of vertical 
media? How can this marketer know the full dimen- 
sions of all the buying influences with respect to his 
product? And can he afford to appear in every special- 
ized, vertical medium—dominant and marginal— 
that attempts only to emphasize one particular seg- 
ment of the entire market? 


Again, doesn’t it make sense to use ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING as a basic advertising medium? 

Incorporate it in your primary schedule. Cer- 
tainly, evaluate your principal market segments and 
use vertical media to cover them for added emphasis. 
In so doing, you will create a complete, balanced, 
and productive media schedule. Remember, if it takes 
more than one publication to cover your multi-in- 
dustry market, then your basic medium should be 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


@ 











Published by 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
33 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 





Manufacturing Division—Production Markets 


Ee] Electrical apparatus, appliances, 
and supplies 


Apparatus makers see slight sales increase; 
sales and costs both rise for distributors 


CURRENT TRENDS 


MANUFACTURING 


> Transmission & distribution equip- 
ment (S.LC. 361) . . . Following last 
year’s $950 million value of ship- 
ments—a 3% increase over the 
1959 level—a further slight in- 
crease in value of shipments is 
expected by this segment of the 
industry again this year. 

Plants in this industry manufac- 
ture such items as power and dis- 
tribution transformers, high voltage 
switchgear, pole line hardware, 
insulators, and related eiectrical 
equipment. Lead time for produc- 
tion of most of these items is gen- 
erally 6 to 12 months. This means 
that shipments are usually the re- 
sult of orders placed the preceding 
year. 

The production level of electrical 
transmission and distribution equip- 
ment has a direct relationship to 
the production of transformers. In 
turn, transformer production is 
closely tied in with electric power 
production and construction. 

The continued expansion taking 
place within the electric utility 
industry—plus similar activity in 
the captive power plants of large 
companies—ss the general base on 
which producers in this field base 
their optimism for the current year. 

On a national basis, here is the 
sales outlook for several primary 
equipment categories for producers 
in this industry segment: pole line 
equipment, not much change from 
last year; transformers, approxi- 
mately a 3% increase; and, panel- 
boards and switchboards, a gain of 
about 5%. 


> Industrial apparatus (S.1.C. 362) 
..- Plants in this industry segment 
manufacture motors and generators, 
industrial controls, welding appa- 


ratus, carbon and graphite products, 
and various other items such as 
blasting machines, capacitors, and 
rectifiers. 

The electrical share of industrial 
spending for new construction and 
modernization is expected to rise 
this year. General industry’s con- 
tinuing trend toward additional 
automation acts as a general hypo 
for expanded apparatus and supplies 
sales. 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


Motor controls manufacturers are 
expecting to see sales increases up 
to 5% this year, with a good share 
of the sales coming from the mod- 
ernization market. 


> Household appliances (S.1.C. 363) 
. .. Manufacturers’ sales of house- 
hold appliances last year dropped 
10% from the 1959 level, with total 
sales reported at $4.9 billion. After 
a slide in unit volume for some 
eight months, the first signs of a 
reversal appeared at the start of 
this year’s second quarter. 

The surprising result of 1960 was 
in terms of sales dollars. The in- 
dustry still topped $12 billion in 
retail sales, even with a drop in 





ual. 


ments in this industry: 


MANUFACTURING 
> 361—Electric transmission and distribu- 
tion equipment. 
@ 3611—Measuring instruments and test 
equipment. 
@ 3612—Power, distribution, and spe- 
cialty transformers. 


@ 3613—Switchgear and 
apparatus. 


@ 3619—Other transmission & distribu- 

tion equipment. 

362- Te A a | Pp 4 
3621—Motors and generators. 
3622—Industrial controls. 
3623—Welding apparatus. 
3624—Carbon & graphite products. 
3629—Other industrial apparatus, 

such as: fixed & variable non-electronic 

capacitors; rectifiers, etc. 

363—Ho hala +f 


@ 3631—Cooking ‘equipment, including 
gas ranges, as well as electric. 


3632—Refrigerators & freezers. 
3633—Laundry equipment. 
3634—Fans and housewares. 
3635—Vacuum cleaners. 
3636—Sewing machines. 


| 3639—Other appliances, such as: 
dishwashing machines; food disposal 
-units; and, water heaters. 


> 364—Lighting & wiring equipment. 


switchboard 








accessories. (S.1.C. 367). 





This chapter covers the manufacturing and distributive elements 
of Industry Group 36—“Electrical machinery, equipment, and sup- 
plies”—in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Man- 


Here are the code numbers and industry titles for the establish- 


> Electrical goods retailers 


Additional information on electrical goods wholesalers and re- 
tailers will be found in Chapter 39. Related information on house- 
hold appliance stores is in Chapter 57. See Chapter 10 for data on 
communication equipment (S.I.C. 366), and electronic components & 


@ 364l—Lamps, including flash bulbs 
and health lamps, incandescent, etc. 
@ 3642—Lighting fixtures. 
@ 3643—Current carrying wiring de- 
vices, such as bus bars, convenience 
outlets, fluorescent starters, etc. 
@ 3644—Noncurrent nt gy | wiring 
devices, such as_ conduits fittings; 
face plates; insulators (except glass 
and porcelain); junction boxes; and, 
pole line hardware. 
> 369—Mi i hi y: 
ment, and supplies. 
@ 3691—Storage batteries. 
@ 3692—Primary batteries. 
@ 3693—X-ray and therapeutic appa- 
ratus. 
@ 3694—Internal 
equipment. 
@ 3699—Other machinery, equipment 
and supplies such as: appliance cords; 
Christmas tree lighting sets; extension 
cords; lamp parts, etc. 


DISTRIBUTION 
> 5S06—Electrical goods wholesalers. 
@ 5062—General line. 


@ 5063—Apparatus, 
wiring supplies. 


@ 5064—Appliances. 





equip- 


combustion engine 


equipment, and 


@ 524l—Electrical supply stores. 


@ 5722—Household appliance stores 
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All of your 
customers 
and prospects 
in All 
departments 
in the 
appliance 
manufacturing 
market read: 


Appliance Manufacturer 
is the audited publication that 
devotes all of its editorial, and all 
of its circulation to the coverage 
of the key design, engineering, pro- 
duction, purchasing and manage- 
ment executives who buy and 
specify appliance radio, TV, Hi-Fi 
and vending machine components, 
materials and plant equipment. 


Your selling message in this pow- 
erful magazine reaches all the 
17,000 key executives—your cus- 
tomers and prospects—in this huge 
market. Write today for free mar- 
ket information on the potential 
for your product in the booming 


appliance market. 


APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


201 North Wells, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone ST 2- 4121 














S.1.C. 
Code Industry Title 
362 Industrial apparatus (*) —........ 
363 H Lala ae 35. 
364 Lighting & wiring equipment ....... 
amps & components} 
Lighting fixtures .... 
Current carrying devices . 
Noncurrent carrying devices{ 
RRS Se Sere ae 





(1)Turbines—steam, gas, & hydraulic—351l. 





Electrical Manufacturing Industry Sales 


(Dollars in millions. Selected Products. Includes exports & interplant transfers.) 


361 Transmission & distribution eqpmt. (') 


: Footnoted totals include shipments value of products with electrical components 
produced by plants classified in the additional S.I.C. codes indicated below. 


(?)Conveyors & conveying equipment—3535; industrial heating equipment—3567; locomo- 
tives tronsit & trolley cars—374; automatic temperature controls—3822. 


Forecast 
1961 

$ 2,103.1 

$ 3,543.4 

$ 5,803.0 


$ 2.289.7 
1,516.8 


772.9 
$13,739.2 


1959 1960 
$ 2,115.9 $ 2,179.4 
$ 3,443.6 $ 3,615.7 
$ 5,959.4 $ 5,661.4 
$ 2,238.3 $ 2,295.5 
1,472.6 1,516.8 


765.7 778.7 
$13,757.2 $13,752.0 


Source: National Electrical Manufacturers Assn. 








unit volume for many categories. 
Some higher prices, and purchases 
of higher priced models accounted 
for relatively firm retail dollar vol- 
ume. 

Electric housewares volume held 
remarkably steady last year, in 
most product groups. Most, with 
the exception of electric frypans, 
came within a fraction of 1959 an- 
nual results. On major appliances 
in general, gas appliances fared 
much better than electrical ap- 
pliances. 

Refrigerators and washers suf- 
fered some of the greatest drops 
—with wringer washers down 
20.8%, automatics down 12.7% and 
refrigerators down 10%. 

Despite the short term losses of 
the industry, modernization and ex- 
pansion programs continued last 
year and are moving ahead this 
year. The same holds true for re- 
search and development, which is 
continuing at a fast pace. 

On the R&D front, here are some 
developments one industry spokes- 
man reports as worth watching. 


© Thermoelectricity. This is a 
method whereby electricity is pro- 
duced directly from heat, without 
the intervention of an external gen- 
erating source. Long the subject of 
much research and many “dream” 
prototypes, thermoelectricity has 
started to move into some basic 
applications. 

One company has begun pro- 
ducing a single-tray ice maker for 
hotels. A thermoelectric unit elimi- 
nates the conventional compressor 
and refrigerant, and is virtually 
maintenance-free. Another company 
has started production of thermo- 
electric water coolers. Again, the 
advantage is low maintenance re- 
quirements. 

Products of this type in actual 
operation are expected to build up 
the industry’s store of knowledge 
on practical applications to be used 
in developing and bringing other 
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thermoelectric appliances into pro- 
duction stages. 


e Thermionics. The same _phe- 
nomenon which produces heat~ or 
cold by passing current through the 
junction of dissimilar metals can 
be used to create electricity by ap- 
plication of heat to the junction. 
This is the method gas appliance 
manufacturers are using to com- 
pete with their electrical counter- 
parts. 

The first gas appliance applica- 
tions, which have already been pub- 
licly demonstrated in working pro- 
totype models, are furnaces and 
heaters which generate their own 
power to drive fans or blowers from 
heat of the burner. The key advan- 
tage: conversion efficiency is not 
as important as in the thermoelec- 
tric method, because the heat ex- 
ists anyway, and is not diverted 
from its original purpose—heat- 
ing a room, etc.—even though 
it is used to create electricity. 


e Automatic dry cleaning. The first 
commercially-available models were 
introduced late last year by two 
major manufacturers. About four 
other manufacturers have rushed 
into production to join the first two. 
More are on the way. 

Rapid developments indicate that 
self-contained home dry cleaning 
units—no larger and no more dan- 
gerous than a combination washer- 
dryer—are not so far in the future. 
In coin-operated units, alone, man- 
ufacturers predict that there will 
be more than 30,000 to 40,000 self- 
service dry cleaning stores within 
several years. 

Some unexpected problems ap- 
peared on the horizon for automatic 
dry cleaners shortly after their pub- 
lic, commercial debut: zoning reg- 
ulations of the municipalities. Chem- 
icals used in the automatics can be 
dangerous if not properly handled. 
Poison gases and other detrimental 
after-effects can be generated. (See 





Chapter 56 for additional details.) 


e Air purification. While there has 
been much public discussion over 
the few cases where the Federal 
Trade Commission has commented 
about advertising of such units, in- 
dustry sources report that this 
product area can provide worth- 
while health benefits. 

Most manufacturers are moving 
slowly and painfully to document 
benefits before putting products on 
the market or making claims. In- 
formed sources report that the pub- 
lic can expect a significant break- 
through in documented evidence of 
what ionization can do in terms of 
comfort, health, and recuperation 
within a year or two. 

The American Institute of Med- 
ical Climatology—with which some 
manufacturers are working closely 
—is doing some significant work in 
this area. Russia is reported to have 
negative ionization devices current- 
ly installed in many clinics and 
hospitals. 


In comparison with 1960, one in- 
dustry source reports that increased 
sales volume is anticipated in eight 
major categories of gas appliances 
and/or equipment. The following 
table shows the anticipated sales 
percentage increases for seven of 
the eight. The missing category— 
“automatic gas disposers” (incinera- 
tors)—are expected to post in- 
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creased sales, but no estimate of 
the percentage is available. 


Gas Appliance & Equipment Sales—1961 
Forecast of Increases over 1960 
Percent 
ppli or Equip 
Automatic water heaters 
Boilers 
Built-in ranges 
Direct heating equipment faerie le 
Duct furnaces 
TI SR waa es unsignennsengeeaibibieein’ 
Warm-air furnaces ........... 
Source: Gas “Appliance “Merchandising 














> Lighting & wiring equipment 
(S.LC. 364). . . About a 4% sales 
increase over the 1960 volume is 
expected by manufacturers in this 
field, according to the Department 
of Commerce. 

Plants in this field manufacture 
current- and noncurrent-carrying 
wiring devices, lighting equipment 
and some types of secondary dis- 
tribution apparatus. New construc- 
tion is the most important factor 
influencing demand for products of 
these manufacturers, and the ex- 
pectations of sustained spending for 
plant modernization and new in- 
dustrial construction this year are 
the basis for the optimism. 

New developments in lighting 
methods and stepped-up industry 
promotion for more fixtures per 
home, are expected to continue the 
trend toward more expenditure for 
lighting equipment in all types of 
construction. 





WHO REALLY BUYS 
INSULATION MATERIALS, 
WIRE, CABLE, 
INSTRUMENTS, AND 
PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT ? 


It’s easy to see that only the man with 
a verified job interest in  electrical/- 
electronic insulation is in a position to 
buy, specify, and use insulating materials, 
insulated wire, test instruments, and pro- 
duction equipment. And Insulation is the 
only publication which qualified its 22,- 
000 100% verified readers on the basis of 
their interest in insulation. What’s more, 
with Insulation you reach every buying 
influence — designers, engineers, produc- 
tion men, management officials, and 
purchasing agents. 

Also, the editorial content of Insula- 
tion is keyed exclusively and completely 
to this 100% effective audience. There’s 
no waste editorial designed to appeal to 
men interested only in buying such non- 
insulation items as bearings, finished 
motors, electronic tubes, etc. -—— other 
magazines are edited to appeal to such 
men but Jnsulation eliminates this waste 
circulation for the advertiser concerned 
with reaching the insulation user/ 
designer/buyer market. 

The _ electrical/electronic _ insulation 
market is big (over $1%4-billion) and it 
is growing right along with the enormous 
booms in the missile, electronic, appli- 
ance, power, automatic control, and elec- 


Electrical Products Manufacturing Industry trical machinery industries. And Insula- 
tion is growing, too... it is one of the 
few publications to show an advertising 
gain in 1961. 

Only Insulation concentrates on reach- 
ing the insulation buyers. Ask for your 
copy of the fact-filled brochure. 


Estabs. w/ Capital 
, Total over 20 Total Outlays 
Industry Title Estabs. Employes Employes (add ) 
Transmission & distribution eqpmt. 1,403 621 151,987 $ 56,841 
3611 Measuring instruments & test 
eqpmt. 200 46,923 19,103 
3612 Transformers 82 34,601 11,353 
3613 Switchgear & switchboard 
apparatus 52,871 17,820 
3619 Other trans. & dist. “equipment . 17,592 8,565 
Industrial apparatus $ 59.787 
otors & generators . sis ‘ 28,311 
Industrial controls ..... ; 7,611 
Welding apparatus 4,3 
Carbon & graphite product 11,068 
Condensers, rectifiers & other 
apparatus & equipment 
Household app 
Cooking equipment (gas, : as well 
as electric ranges) ..... 
Refrigerators 
Laundry equipment ... 
Housewares fans . 
Household vacuum cleaners 
Sewing machines 
Dish washers, food yet 
water heaters, NE iGicates cis 


Lighting & wiring dnctocsennsnal ‘ 736 123,334 Tt 
lectric lamps ......... veiad ; 
Lighting fixtures .......... ai 
Current carrying wiring “devices 
Noncurrent carrying wiring 
devices .......... 


Miscellaneous electrical products .. 
Storage batteries ........... ead 
Primary batteries, dry & wet .... 

X-ray apparatus & tubes .............. 
Internal combustion engine 
electrical equipment 
Appliance cords, lamp filaments 
& other miscellaneous products 259 99 is 
Total 5,803 2,571 $223,472 


Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 


S.LC. 
Code 











Insulation 


311 East Park Ave., Box 270 
Libertyville, Ill, Phone EMpire 2-8711 
Lake Publishing Corporation, also 
publishers of Insulation Directory/- 
Encyclopedia and PLASTICS DESIGN 
& PROCESSING. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


> Electrical goods wholesalers 
(S.LC. 506). . . Electrical distribu- 
tors considered their product-by- 
product prospects for the current 
year to be better than last year, 
with dollar sales for eight product 
groups to top 1960 levels and six 
others to match last year’s perform- 
ance. 

According to a survey conducted 
by one industry source, geography 
and product classification affect the 
distributors’ sales pattern. On a 
product basis, here’s how distribu- 
tors in the survey forecast their 
1961 sales. 


Electrical Distributors’ 1961 Sales 
Forecast 


Percent 
Increase 


$.LC. ; 

Code Item Title 

961 Transmission & distribution 
equipment 
Pole line equipment ............... 
Transformers . 
Panelboards & switchboards .. 


Industrial apparatus 


. N.C 
. +3% 
+5% 
OS" Se A ae ef 
Industrial (motor) controls ... +5% 
Appliances 
lectric housewares .... wicce Dee 


Fans & ventilating eqpmt. | cee N.C 


Lighting & wiring equipment 
ixtures—residential +3 
Fixtures, comm’cl & industrial +5 
Current carrying aarented de- 
vices ..... 
Noncurrent carryi ng devices § +5 
N.C. == No change from 1960 level. 
Source: Electrical Wholesaling 








EASA (for Electrical Appa- 
ratus Service Association) 
is the new name of the 
National Industrial Service 
Association, trade organiz- 
ation, of 1,600 motor, gen- 
erator and transformer ser- 
vice shops in North America. 


EASA NEWS is the only 
magazine published exclu- 
sively for these independent 
firms—your best outlets for 
sales of motors, controls 
and parts as well as for 
warranty service. 


WW 


HORACE BARKS PUBLICATIONS 
818 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo., CH. 1-8596 
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> Electrical goods retailers . . . Ap- 
pliance dealers are expecting 1961 
sales to hit a total of $7.9 billion, 
putting this year ahead of 1960, and 
making it the fourth largest sales 
year on record. 

Replacement business has been 
on the rise for many years, rose 
again last year, and is expected to 
keep climbing this year. The newer 
appliances (air conditioners, dryers, 
and dishwashers), plus one older 
item—freezers—continued upward 
trends last year, by pushing re- 
placement and trade-in business to 
new highs. 


Appliance Dealers’ 1960 Replacement 
Sales 


Percent 
Of Total 
Appliance item 


Air conditioners ream . ¢ 
ON Se ea eee 
Dishwashers 
Food waste disposers .... 
Freezers 
Ranges (electric)  ......-----ee-.------- 
Refrigerators ; 
EE INO. citennccdepaingindnens 
Washers 
Water heaters (electric) 

Source: Electrical Merchandising Week 











BASIC STATISTICS 


MANUFACTURING 


The table on page 134, headed 
“Electrical Manufacturing Industry 
Sales,” contains 1959 and 1960 fig- 
ures, plus a forecast for the current 
year. 

The table, page 135, headed “Elec- 
trical Products Manufacturing In- 
dustry” contains the latest Census 
data on the industry’s total capital 
outlays, employes, and number of 
plants. 

Household appliances manufac- 
turers’ sales last year fell to $49 
billion (retail value), a 10% drop 
from the 1959 level. The following 
table shows the changes in factory 
shipments of appliances in 1960 
compared with 1959. 


Factory Shipments of Appliances—1960 
vs 1959 


Percent 

Appliance 
SERIE eS ere % 
Freezers acai 14 
Washers 
Clothes dryers 
Washer-dryer combinations esbeess 
Ranges (free standing), electric. 
Ranges (built-in), electric 
Ranges (built-in), gas 
eo Tanges (incl. free-standing 





Heating stoves. 

Vacuum cleaners 

Dehumidifiers 

St” ss aR 

WED ID he 
Source: Electrical 


DISTRIBUTION 


> Electrical goods wholesalers (S. 
LC. 506). . . Total dollar volume of 
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electrical apparatus and supplies 
distributors for the first 10 months 
of 1960 was estimated by the Bu- 
reau of the Census at $3,270 million, 
compared with $3,258 million for 
the same 1959 period. 

The 1958 Census of Business re- 
ports 12,999 electrical goods whole- 
sale establishments, with a total of 
176,730 employes. Breakdowns of 
distributors by type of operation 
indicate that of the total, about 10% 
are general line distributors, 50% 
apparatus and equipment distrib- 
utors, and 40% appliance, radio, 
and tv wholesalers. 


» Electrical goods retailers . . . Ap- 
pliance sales (including radio and 
tv) at retail level totaled approxi- 
mately $8.4 billion according to in- 
dustry sources. Based on “sales po- 
tential” (i.e... what the market can 
bear, as determined by the under- 
lying economic factors which have 
contributed to market growth) the 
following table shows a regional 
breakdown of total retail store sales 
potentials for appliances, radio and 
tv merchandise. 


1961 Total Retail Store Sales Potentials 
Appliances, Radio & TV Merchandise 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Sales £ of 
Region Potential otal 
New England : 5.8% 
Middle Atlantic ............ 1,353.9 21. 
East North Central 20.9 
West North Central . ? 8. 
South Atlantic 809.0 3. 
East South Central 4. 
West South Central 7 
Mountain ............. itis . 3. 
CE RRS Se . 14.0 
Total 100.0% 
Source: Mart Magazine 


9 
1 
1 
6 
7 
7 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


MANUFACTURING 


> Transmission & distribution equip- 
ment (S.L.C. 361) . . . Heavy electri- 
cal apparatus manufacturers (S.LC. 
3612, 3613), have comparatively 
modern facilities. 

Like other plants in this industry, 
they are part of the original equip- 
ment market. Production methods 
and equipment in these plants are 
similar in many respects to those 
in non-electrical, heavy-machinery 
manufacturing companies. 

According to one source, electri- 
cal apparatus manufacturers char- 
acteristically spend slightly more 
than 50% of their investment capital 
to replace obsolete plant and equip- 
ment. 

Measuring instruments and test 
equipment manufacturers (S.LC. 
3611) produce pocket, portable, 
panelboard, and graphic recording 
instruments for measuring electric- 





ity. Their production facilities and 
equipment needs are consequently 
different from the heavy apparatus 
manufacturers. On a general basis, 
these plants use specialized equip- 
ment, which is characterized by its 
precision capabilities. 


> Household appliances (S.I.C. 363) 
. The 651 establishments in this 
category are among the most im- 
portant groups comprising the na- 
tion’s original equipment market. 

Appliance plants, for the most 
part, are fabricators and assemblers. 
However, they have moved out of 
the category of being basically steel 
fabricating plants. Today, extensive 
use is made of sheet aluminum, 
plastics — both molded and sheet, 
zinc and aluminum die castings, 
etc., as well as all forms of finishing 
materials, paints, porcelain enamel, 
plastisols, vinyl and even, recently, 
fabrics. 

Attendant parts and components 
used in these plants include: timers, 
switches, terminal blocks, trans- 
formers, ballasts, lamps, trim in all 
materials, controls, dials and knobs, 
fasteners of every type, cord and 
cable of all sizes and types, frac- 
tional horsepower motors, syn- 
chronous motors and subfractional 
horsepower motors, molded and ex- 
truded rubber products, packaging of 
all types, and wire and wire forms. 

In terms of production equip- 
ment, the average plant has punch 
presses, shears, brakes, hydraulic 
and mechanical presses, welders, 
complete finishing systems, exten- 
sive material handling installations, 
all types of testing equipment, pack- 
aging systems, etc. 


> Household appliances (S.I.C. 363) 

. Plants in this category are 
among the most important groups 
comprising the nation’s original 
equipment market. 

Most appliance plants operate 
primarily as fabricators. They pur- 
chase virtually all of the components 
involved in their finished products. 
However, in addition to assembling 
components, these plants in many 
instances do various types of fur- 
ther fabricating of the components 
they buy. Consequently they have 
plating and stamping departments, 
painting and coating facilities, etc. 

Appliance makers regularly buy 
such items as material handling 
equipment, testing devices, packag- 
ing machinery, adhesives, marking 
and labeling equipment, etc. 


» Lighting & wiring equipment 
(S.LC. 364) . . . In many respects 
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the plants in this segment of the 
industry resemble those in the ap- 
pliance field—in that they work 
extensively on purchased materials 
which they further fabricate. 

This is a market for such diverse 
items as plastics and rubber prod- 
ucts which can be used to insulate 
wire and cable; metal tubing to use 
in fabricating lighting fixtures; thin 
metal blanks to stamp into lamp 
components, etc. 


DISTRIBUTION 


> Apparatus equipment & supplies 
wholesalers (S.I.C. 506) . . . Other 
than general line distributors, these 
wholesalers generally divide into 
two groups: 1) wiring supplies; and, 
2) apparatus and equipment. The 
degree of product specialization in- 
fluences the buying needs of the 
respective companies. 

Apparatus and equipment dis- 
tributors are in the market for 
heavy-duty, warehouse material 
handling equipment, because they 
handle many large, heavy, bulky 
products. They also buy various 
types of installation, equipment and 
maintenance tools. 

Wiring supplies distributors also 
have material handling problems, 
but of a somewhat different nature. 
Some of the products they handle 
require warehouse shelving, and 
bins, as well as special storage de- 
vices for cable, conduit, etc. 

For their own account, both types 
of distributors are in the market for 
any types of billing, record-keeping, 
and other office machines which 
will help speed delivery and service, 


and cut administrative costs. 


> Appliance wholesalers (S.I.C. 
5064) have warehousing problems, 
because many of the items handled 
are bulky. Also there is an addi- 
tional problem of damage preven- 
tion, because the products—refris- 
erators, washing machines, hot 
water heaters, etc.—are destined 
for the consumer market. 

Warehouse material handling 
equipment and delivery vehicles are 
basic purchase items among these 
distributors. (See chapter 39 for 
additional information on electrical 
goods wholesalers.) 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


MANUFACTURING 


In general, engineering and/or 
technical personnel are important 
throughout the entire industry. 

Although the industry consists of 
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a number of smaller-size plants, 
the consolidated industry tends to 
be characterized by the medium 
to large-size (100 or more employ- 
es) plants. 

Selling problems are therefore 
determined basically by the product 
and/or type of organization in- 
volved. 

Regardless of plant size, engi- 
neering personnel are a factor in 
most sales. In the smaller plants 
“management” may be synonymous 
with “engineering.” 

Larger plants will, as usual, pre- 
sent the chain-of-command pattern. 
However, top management—as well 
as purchasing agents—will be gen- 
erally secondary in importance to 
the technical personnel responsible 
for development, design and pro- 
duction. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Size is a basic element in the 
buying practices of electrical goods 
wholesalers. As a group, general 
line wholesalers (S.I1.C. 5062) tend 
to be larger companies than appa- 
ratus and supplies, or appliance 
distributors. 

For example, over 35% of the 
general line distributors are in the 
20-49 employe bracket. For wiring 
supplies companies the comparable 
figure is under 13%, and for ap- 
paratus distributors it is slightly 
over 8%. In the appliance field, the 
20-49 employe group represents less 
than 20% of the total. 

These company size variations 
indicate that buying influence— 
whether it be for operational equip- 
ment and supplies, or for product 
lines handled—tends to be more 
diffused in general line firms than 
in the other two basic types of elec- 
trical goods wholesalers. 

Additional information on these 
companies is in Chapter 39. 

Buying patterns among electrical 
supply stores (S.LC. 5241) and 
household appliance stores (S.I.C. 
5722) tend to follow closely those of 
retail outlets in other fields. 


Sources: Appliance Manufactur- 
er; Electrical Equipment; Electrical 
Merchandising Week; Electrical 
Wholesaling; Gas Appliance Mer- 
chandising; Insulation; Natl. Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Assn.; Con- 
sumer Durable Goods Div., & Elec- 
trical Equipment Div., BDSA, U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Appliance Manufacturer 

9-1. Five-year Picture of Appliance Sales. 
2-page statistical tabulation of manu- 
facturers’ 1956-1960 unit sales of 48 
different categories of appliances. 


Electrical Equipment 

9-2. Electrical Products Used By Electrical 
Manufacturers & The Industrial Electri- 
cal Market. 18-page survey report with 
data on 66 different electrical/electronic 
products used in the original equipment 
market, with tables indicating percent of 
use within different S.I.C. categories, 
plus an analysis of buying and specify- 
ing influences. 

9-3. Dial-A-Market. Circular _ slide-rule- 
type calculator which correlates 66 dif- 
ferent electrical/electronic ——- and 
components with the number of engi- 
neers who answered a survey question 
and reported that they use the product 
as a part of or for the design of a prod- 
uct they manufacture for resale. 


Electrical Merchandising Week 

9-4. Annual Statistical and Marketing Re- 
view & Forecast. 32-page commentary 
on market trends and statistical analysis 
of appliance sales, with data grouped 
geographically and by type of appliance, 
separate market studies on major ap- 
pliances, consumer electronics, and elec- 
tric housewares. 


Electrical Wholesaling 

9-5. Market Planning Guidebook. 32-page 
report containing information and in- 
struction for precisely determining the 
dollar volume represented by the major 
segments of an electrical distributor's 
local market, including worksheets 
which can be adapted to any distributor 
operation. 

9-6. Electric Heating Equipment Market. 
Survey report containing data on elec- 
trical distributors’ volume of sales, types 
of electric heating equipment stocked. 
product preferences, and buying and 
selling patterns. 

9-7. Annual Outlook & Review. 24-page 
survey report and market analysis of 
business done by electrical wholesale 
distributors, with information grouped 
geographically, by product category, and 
by type of markets in which distributors 
sell. 

9-8. Motor Controls. 24-page survey report 
on electrical wholesalers’ present buying 
and selling practices and supplier pref- 
erences in the motor control field. 

9-9. Register of Manufacturers’ Representa- 
tives Serving the Electrical Industry. 
Compilation of data on more than 1,300 
manufacturers’ agents, indicating types 
of products handled, brands sold, terri- 
tories covered, etc. 

-10. How Electrical Goods Wholesalers 
Rank Their Suppliers. Survey report 
summarizing a study of how wholesalers 
rank manufacturers of electrical appa- 
ratus and supplies in terms of effective 
packaging. deliverv, advertising support, 
and distributor information policies. 

Gas Appliance Merchandising 

9-11. A Mass Market for Gas Appliance 
Products. Highlight market analysis and 
statistics on the types of outlets for gas 
appliances, with data on gas utility sales 
outlets, independent dealers, contractors, 
distributors, and wholesalers. 


Home Appliance Builder 
9-12. Appliance Industry Statistics. 4-page 
statistical report containing data on 


factory unit sales, shipments, inventories, 
with data for a five-year period. 
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Insulation 

9-13. What is the $1.5 Billion Electrical/- 
Electronic Insulation Materials User 
Market? 12-page commentary and analy- 
sis of the market composition, with a 
listing of typical products purchased by 
insulation users, and a roster of compa- 
nies now selling to the market. 

Metal Products Manufacturing 

9-14. Eighth Annual Market & Statistical 
Review. 4-page statistical review of fac- 
tory shipments and/or sales of appli- 
ances and other fabricated metal prod- 
ucts such as plumbing ware and steel 
kitchen cabinets, with data for 1954- 
1960. 

9-15. Appliance Forecasts for 1961. 8-page 
forecast of 1961 factory sales of all gas 
and electric appliances and vending ma- 
chines, plus comments from industry 
leaders on the future growth of the 
market. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Institute, 
1346 Conn. Ave., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Air Moving & Conditioning Assn., 2159 
Guardian Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

Am. Home Laundry Mfrs. Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Il. 
Am. Home Lighting Institute, 

Michigan Ave., Chicago 6, III. 

Am. Institute of Electrical Engineers, 33 
W. 39th St., New York 18 

Automotive Electric Assn., 16223 Meyers, 
Detroit 35, Mich. 

Electric Fuse Mfrs. Guild, 53 Park Place, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Electrical Apparatus Service Assn., (for- 
merly Natl. Industrial Service Assn.), 
7730 Carondelet Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Electrical Mfrs. Representatives Assn., 7410 
Knollwood, Towson 4, Md. 

Gas Appliance Mfrs. Assn., 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Illuminating Engineering Society, 1860 
Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 

Incandescent Lamp Mfrs. Assn., 67 S. 
Munn Ave., East Orange, N.J. 

Institute of Appliance Mfrs., 2000 “K”’ St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Lamp & Shade Institute of Am., 15 E. 26th 
St., New York 10, N.Y. 

Mfrs. of Illumination Products, 136 Liber- 
ty St., New York 6, N.Y. 


360 N. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for & months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 
IMPORTANT: all publications 
alphabetically listed, under basic group, 
plus subgroup— 
Distribution & Services 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only te advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


BPA Ge 


Sgptance Manufacturer, 201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 6. Published by Watson Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1953. Editor: Victor C. Petchul. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 934x1234. Type page, 
85/gxll'/g; 2 and 4 cols., 4! and 2. Published 
Ist. Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 
1§-2 Mailing list-A-B-C. 








Circulation, qualified, 16,929; non sqouined, 
2,735. Production & P Groncal meen 
4,884; administrative financial execs., 3,708; 
product ga & gange, & 1 997; market- 
ing, 2,559; other 2,223. Rates— 


Times If, Page roqe 
i $825 $ bo #60 90 
6 295.00 0 
12 is. 0 280.00 155.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, no charge. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 134. 


® 


Electrical Engineering. 33 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by Amer. Institute of Elec- 
ong a. Est. 1884. Editor: Charles S. 

scription, $12. Trim size, 81/4xll!/, 
en e, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33g and 2!/,. 
Published ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, pais. 50.543; unpaid, 13,182. 
Electronic & allied product mfg., 16,286; elec- 
tric power & light companies, 8,147; commer- 
cial users of electrical-electronic products, 

consulting & construction engineers, 
overnment & military, 2,580; other, 


ates— 
Il, Page 2, Page 
“—. 00 $340.00 
*7R0 00 275.00 
340.00 245.00 





Color, 4A, $115; bleed, $75. 
Uses AIA'sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see | page 132. 


Beckton Ne a ment, 172 So. Broadway, White 

Plains, ublished by Sutton Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1941. Editor: B. Anderson. Trim size, 
8144x1134. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 3%. Pub- 
lished 25th prec. Forms close Sth prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 43.387; non-qualified, 
3,620. Mfrs.: ectrical machinery, eqpt., 
supplies, 20,677; machinery, 7,363; transporta- 
tion eqpt., 3,457; primary metal industries, 
1,315; chemicals’ & allied products, 1,172. 
Others, 9,425. Rates— 
Times 1Paqge 2%, Page 

1 $805.00 

6 760.00 

12 735.00 
Color, 4A, red, $95; other, 198, bleed, $100. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Pade 1/2, Page 


Home Soputience aoe 2000 K St., N.W., 
Washington 6, . Published by Institute of 
Appliance AB ink Est. 1936. Editor: Pauline 
Dunckel. Subscription, $5. Trim pias, 8x11). 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!,. blished Ist. 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency P beng 15-2. 
Mailing list-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 12,502: non-qualified, 
1,182. Mfrs., 11,053; component suppliers, 839; 
distributors & dealers. 487; others, 434. Rates— 
Times 2/y Page I, Page W/, Page 

orn $255.00 $180 to 
5.00 225.00 160.00 
260 00 


12 375 210.00 150.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 15% 


Illuminating Engineering, 1860. Broadway, New 
York 23. Published by the Illuminating _En- 
ineering Society. Est. 1906. Editor: Ruby Red- 
ord. Subscription, $18; Trim size, 81/4x11!/,. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33/5 and 2M. 
Published 10th. Forms close 17th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 13,913; controlled, 
78; other, 307. Rat ea 
Times 1Page %;Paqe '1/, Page 
1 $3 320.00 $024 00 $168.00 
6 ay 00 210.00 158.00 
12 00 196.00 147.00 
Color, aa ae bleed, 20%. 


Insulation, 311 E. Park Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 
Published by Lake Pub. Corp. st. 1955. 
Editor: Lincoln Samelson. yang ay $12.50. 
Trim size, 8!/4,xll!4. Type page, ; 3 cols., 
2g. Published, 28th prec ores close, 5th 
prec. Agency discounts, ’ 2. Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation, qualified, 21,982; non-qualified, 
1,647. Mfrs. of ccs a Ry using electrical or 
electronic insulation, 17,162; utilities & elec- 
trical repair shops, 2,786; insulation mfrs. & 
converters, 836; government, 479; other, 905. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 y. 00 

6 571.00 418.00 3 

12 536.00 391.00 309.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $70. 

Directory/Encyclo edia, published annually 
May. Forms close Feb. 20. Est. 1961. 
Uses AIA sales presentation ae 

For additional data see page 135. 
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Mart Magazine, 470 Park Ave.. S., New York 
16. Published by Buttenheim Publishing Corp. 
Est. 1961. gf John F. Adams. Subscription, 
$17. Trim size, Bd ied Type page, Sxl hi 
4 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms close 15t 
prec. K ency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 53,820; non-qualified, 
2,330. Retailers: TV appliance, dept., furni- 
ture & chain stores, etc., 50,029; mfrs., 3,197; 
distributors, 2,179; dealer finance cos., 280; 
other, 56. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 

1 sl. ay $1,128.00 =o 

6 1,392.0 1,042.00 707.00 

12 1,320. 00 992.00 663.00 
Color, 4A, $195; bleed, no charge. 


EPA 


MPM-Metal Products Manufacturing, York St., 
at Park Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. Published by 
Dana Chase Publications, Inc. Est. 1944. Edi- 
tor: Dana Chase. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 71/4x1014; 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 
lished 25th prec. Forms close, 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 15,239; non- -qualified, 
1,838. Plant management & supervision, 
engineering & design, 3,251; corporate officers 
& management, 2,938; sales, 1,975; others, 
2,927. Rates— 

Times 1Page 2% Page Page 
1 $475.00 50.00 285 .00 
6 410.00 310.00 265.00 
12 380.00 270.00 230.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 137 
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Southwest Electrical, 8821 Eustis Ave., Dallas 
18, Tex. Published by Baldwin Publishing Co. 
Est. 1947. Trim size, 87/6x1134. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 214. Published 10th. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 8,123; other, 
79. Rates— 
Times ge %,Page '/, Page 1, Page 
1 $295.00 #255 00 $220.00 $185.00 
6 275.00 0.00 165.00 
12 260.00 350.0 00 63 00 150.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 20%. 
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Dealerscope. 25 Huntington Ave., Boston 16 
Published by Ledger Pub. Co. _ Inc. Est. 1958 
gg size, 81/)x11. E¥ge page, 7x10; 3 cols.. 
214. Published 10th. Forms close 25th prec 
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Color, 4A, red, $60; other 4A, $90; bleed 15% 
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EASA News (Electrical Apparatus Seovign 
Assn.; formerly NISA News), 818 Olive St., S 
Louis. aes by Horace Barks Pub. 
lications. Est. 1952. Editor: Horace B. Barks 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
4\/2x7; 2 cols., 13 vi. Published Ist Wed. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
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Circulation, paid, 2,116: unpaid, 343. Electric 
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Times Yy Page 

1 ’ $ 55.00 
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Electric Appliance Service News, 505 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 10. Published by Charous 
& Niebergall, Inc. Est. 1950. Editor: J. J. Char- 
ous. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 10!/,x141/, 
Type page, 9x13!/y; 4 cols., 13 pi. Published Ist 
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6 740.00 409.00 00 
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Color, 4A, $75. 
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Electrical Merchandising Week. 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co. Est. 1907. Editor: Laurence Wray. 
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Inc. Est. 1920. Editor: Geo. Ganzenmuller. 
a Mh Fa $3. = size, 814xll14. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2:4. Published 3rd. Forms 
close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, = 12,168; unpaid, 1,512. Elec- 
trical wholesa 10,552; mfrs., mfrs. agents 
& salesmen, 1,478; other, 130, Rat tes— 
Vv, Page 


Pac 
l n $160. oo 
6 435. 290. 145.0 


12 380.0 126. 87 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $50. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 








Gas a egy Merchandising (formerly Heat- 
ing as Appliance Merchandising), 48 W. 
38th St., New York 18. Published by Moore 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1929. Editor: C. McCamp- 
bell. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8!/4x11!4. Type 
page 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 10th. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 11,851: non-qualified 
1,356. (BPA membership terminated Feb. 1961 
Cire. data are Dec. 31, 1960 BPA statement.) 
Gas co. personnel, 3,836; heating, air condi- 
tioning & plumbing contractors, 2,354; spe- 
cialty appliance stores, 2,054; furniture stores, 
1.485; other, 2,035. Rates— 

Bulk 
Pages 2%, Paqe ‘> Page 

1 2 “ 00 $210.00 

6 350.00 260.00 210.00 140.00 

12 233.33 175.00 130.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $50. Combination rates 
available with Gas Age & LP Gas. 

For additional data see page 361 


® ABD 


Lamp Journal, 101 Springfield Ave., Summit, 
N. J. Published by Rosenthal & Smythe, Inc 
Est. 1922. Editor: J. H. Smythe. Subscription 

Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 314. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 


Y, Page 
$140.00 





Circulation, paid, 2,833; unpaid, 1,042. Lamp, 
shade, lighting fixture & equip. retailers & 
distributors, 1,512; lamp & fixture mfrs., 649; 
mfrs. representatives, 184; shade mfrs., 98: 
other, 374. Rates— 

Times 1Paqe 1, Paqe 4 Page ‘'% Page 
$120.00 $ 70.00 $ 45.00 

110.00 65.00 40.00 

95.00 60.00 35.00 

Color, 4A, red, $110; other, $125; bleed, 15%. 


Lighting, i Peachtree Rd., Atlanta 9. Pub- 
lished by W. R. C. Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1921. 
Editor: Carl W. Evans. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
33g ‘and 2, Published 2nd. Forms close 14th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 16,000; other, 
500. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe %Page Page 1,P 
1 $405.00 = 00 $245.00 $190 to 
6 375.00 225.00 
12 350.00 380 ob 210.00 
Color, 4A, $70: others, $140; bleed, 15%. 
Directory. Rates and specifications on re- 
ques 


Quinn’s Magazine, 229 E. Fourth St., Los An- 
geles 13. Published by Parker & Son Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1954. Editor: William J. Quinn. Pub- 
lished monthly. Rates and specifications on 
request. 











Retailer's Review, 2132 Fordem Ave., Madison 
1, Wis. Published Py, Ba io Information 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1956. Editor: James R. Norris 
Published bi- monthly. ie and specifications 
on request. 


Volt-Age, 4236 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
Published by Electric Motor Service Pub. Co 
Est. 1948. Editor: John A. Stormer. Published 
monthly. Rates and specifications on request. 
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Research, Design, Production, Management 





To gauge the size 


of this field, 


check membership 


in the IRE 


i, gee KNOwS for certain just how many electronics engi- 
neers there are, but if you want to know how many have 
the responsibility to buy, check the membership of the IRE.* 


IRE membership is a privilege that 
electronics engineers want to qualify for. 
Not everybody can join. But 71,961 have 
made the grade, and those 71,961 are the 
ones you need to reach. 

To do this effectively and at the lowest 
possible cost to your organization, place 
your message in Proceedings of the IRE 
and the JRE Directory. Proceedings gets 
to IRE members once a month, brings 
them the very latest in research. 


these 5 Ibs. 
carry weight 
where 
electronics 
purchasing 
decisions 
are made 


Referred to regularly 
most frequently 
considered most helpful 
by 74,000 engineers, 


buyers and manufacturers, 
Closes July 15th. You can’t afford to stay out! 
To be in, write or call: 


Adv, Dept.,72 W.45 St.,New York 36. MU 2-6606 


eoSdic,. 


*O RATING 


Proceedings of the IRE writers, all of 
them brilliant scientists, look for new 
theories in electronics, new applications, 
new components and equipment. Often, 
they look for new ways to make present 
components work better. 

Who writes for Proceedings? The read- 
ers do! Only highly trained engineers, who 
make up our readership, could produce the 
technically superb articles that make Pro- 
ceedings unique. And so interesting — and 
so difficult! (In content, not style.) 


Proceedings takes longer to read! 
Why then do busy engineers read it? 


Because electronics is a swiftly chang- 
ing field, and equipment is quickly obso- 
lete, an engineer who merely tries to keep 
abreast with change soon finds himself 
falling behind. 

But the research engineers who read 
Proceedings of the IRE, and the many 
thousands of design engineers, and pro- 
duction and management engineers — they 
are able to anticipate change; Proceedings 
gives them research findings far enough 
ahead in time to enable them to plan in- 
telligently for new methods and procedures 
and the purchase of new equipment. 


A second major sales aid— 
and how it helps you 


Your advertising in Proceedings of the 
IRE is important and productive. It keeps 


*Fosdick survey. Findings available on request. 


Robert D. Forsberg (left) and Mark H. 
Hamilton, senior engineers at Computer 
Control Co., are among the 71,961 elec- 
tronics engineers who read and regu- 
larly refer to Proceedings of the IRE. 
This helps them plan ahead for changes 
in methods and equipment. 


your name and product constantly before 
more than 70,000 prospects. Equally im- 
portant is it that you advertise in the an- 
nual JRE Directory, the one book that an 
electronics engineer who is ready to buy 
seldom lets out of his sight. 

The JRE Directory lists and classifies 
every single item you make. It classifies 
them under 112 product groups, with 
nearly 600 detailed product codes. The 
products of more than 4,000 firms are 
listed in this way —no wonder electronics 
engineers report that they refer to the 
IRE Directory more frequently, and find 
it more helpful, than any other product 
book!* 

With the JRE Directory, an electronics 
engineer can “window-shop” in the pri- 
vacy of his own office, without facing the 
pressure of salesmen; he can then be his 
own “comparison-shopper”, finding out 
who makes what, checking prices and 
specifications via Directory-listed phone 
numbers. 


Your ads will pull together, cost less, too! 


Your ads in both Proceedings and the 
IRE Directory will catch the electronics 
engineer at a favorable psychological mo- 
ment — when he is in fact consciously look- 
ing for information. He will associate your 
products with his favorite journal and 
directory, making a sale for you just so 
much easier. 

Write now for special combination rates! 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
Proceedings of the IRE A Te IRE Directory 


Adv. Dept., 72 W. 45th Street, New York 36. MU 2-6606 
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Manufacturing Division-Production Markets 


[— Electronics and allied industries 


1961 capital outlays of electronics firms 


slated to increase 11% over 1960 levels 


CURRENT TRENDS 


® TotaL Evectronic Ouvurput is 
expected to reach a new all-time 
high this year. Factory output of 
equipment, according to estimates 
by industry authorities, will pass 
the $6.8 billion mark, with the to- 
tal components output increasing 
proportionately. These projections 
do not include the value of elec- 
tronic research, development, eval- 
uation and test expenditures—now 
about $2.0 billion annually—nor dis- 
tribution, service, installation, and 
operating revenues. 


The electronic industries com- 
prise one of the most rapidly grow- 
ing sectors of the U.S. economy. In 
the past 25 years, electronic output 
has expanded 27 times, compared 
with 5.5 times in the gross national 
product. It has increased twice as 
fast in the past 10 years as the na- 
tional output. 


Few industries manufacture as 
broad and diverse a group of prod- 
ucts, or are as dependent on re- 
search and development for their 
continued. growth. Sales of these 
products account for almost 2% of 
the sales of all manufactured prod- 
ucts, and about 4% of the total 
durable goods sales. 


According to one industry source, 
electronics firms have planned a 
substantial increase in their capital 
spending for new facilities this year. 
Plans reported early this year in- 
dicated investment increase of about 
11% this year over 1960. 


By classification of products, the 
plants in the over-all industry are 
concerned with these three major 
product groups. 


© Consumer electronic equipment: 
radios and tv receivers; phono- 
graphs and radio-phonograph com- 
binations; tape recorders; electronic 
organs; electronic toys; electronic 
cooking ranges and, garage door 
openers. 


@ Military electronic equipment: 
aircraft systems; missile systems; 
navigational equipment; direction 
finders; loran; radar; sonar, etc. 


© Commercial and industrial elec- 
tronic equipment: electronic data 
processing equipment; electronic 
test and measuring equipment; au- 
tomation, inventory control, quality 
control, and other time and labor 
saving equipments; intercommuni- 
cating systems; signaling apparatus, 
and similar devices. 


e Electronic components and ac- 
cessories: electron tubes, capaci- 
tors; resistors; rheostats; solid state 
electronic devices; transistors, etc. 


On an industry-wide basis, a 
trend of developing intensity is that 
an increasing proportion of military 
and industrial electronic equipments 
and systems are being produced 
by firms classified (for statistical 
purposes) in industries outside 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION. 


the traditional electronic industry 
groups (those noted in the “Indus- 
try Composition” box, page 141). 

Among the industries becoming 
more closely associated with military 
and industrial electronic items are 
these S.I.C. classifications: sighting 
and fire control equipment—1941; 
computing and accounting ma- 
chines—3571; electrical measuring 
instruments and test equipment— 
3611; electromedical and electro- 
therapeutic apparatus—3693; air- 
craft—3721; and, engineering, lab- 
oratory, and scientific research in- 
struments and associated equipment 
—3811. 

Here are general trends for the 
traditional electronic industry 
groups. 


> Radio & tv receiving sets (S.I.C. 
365) . . . Color tv sales increased 
sharply last year, but not enough 
to offset the decline in black and 
white television receiver sales. In 
black and white sets, as retail sales 
slowed in the usually brisk fall 
months, manufacturers cut back 
production to avoid accumulation 

of excessive inventories. 
Competition from imports of 
Continued on page 147 





ments included: 


$.1.C. 36—MANUFACTURING 

> 365—Radio & tv receiving sets 
@ 3651—Radio, tv, and phonograph sets 
and related equipment such as: ——e 
fiers, loud speakers, microphones; pho- 
nograph needles, pickup heads, and 
parts; public address systems; and re- 
cording machines. 
@ 3652—Phonograph records. 

> 366—Communication equipment 
@ 3661—Telephone and telegraph ap- 
paratus (See Chapter 54). 


@ 3662—Radio & tv transmitting, sig- 
naling and detector equipment and ap- 
paratus including aircraft control sys- 
tems; nero equipment; detec- 
tion apparatus—electronic & magnetic 
field, and light & heat emission; inter- 
communication systems; missile control 
systems; signaling apparatus; telauto- 
graph instruments, etc. 


electrical products. 





This chapter covers the manufacturing and distributive elements 
of the electronics industry—Industry Groups 365, 366, and 367 in the 
Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 

Here are the code numbers and industry titles for the establish- 


> 367—Electronic components and acces- 
sories. 
@ 3671—Radio & tv receiving tubes. 
@ 3672—Cathode ray picture tubes. 
@ 3673—Transmitting, industrial and 
special purpose electron tubes. 
@ 3679—Other electronic components, 
such as: capacitors; coils; headphones; 
magnetic recording and ayback 
heads; resistors; rheostats; solid state 
electronic devices; transistors; and, tape 
for magnetic recording. 


S.1.C. 506—WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 
5065—Electronic parts and equipment 

wholesalers. 

S.1.C. 57—RETAIL TRADE & SERVICE 

> 5732—Radio & tv stores. 

> 5733—Phonograph record stores. 

> 7621—Repair shops—radio & tv. 


See Chapters 12, 16, and 24 for additional information on elec- 
tronic aircraft and missile control systems. See Chapter 9 for data on 
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DARES TO GIVE THE ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY A BREAK 


ett2e, Though Proceedings of the IRE has by far the biggest circulation of any 
technical electronics journal (71,961, ABC, as of Dec. 30, 1960) and by 
‘AB6) far the highest-quality of readership (67,030 readers are highly-qualified 
*evis* —_ electronics engineers), it still offers you a low low page rate. Proceedings 
costs $810 a page, at the 12-time rate, or $11.26 per thousand readers. 


QUALITY OF READERSHIP? Consider: only 10% of Proceedings readers 
have been in the industry 5 years or less; 44% have been in it for from 
5 to 10 years; the largest group — 46% — have been in electronics from 
10 to 20 years and more. As you can see, Proceedings offers only the 
electronics elite. 


ACTION? You get that too. A Fosdick survey has established: 82% of Pro- 

ceedings readers also read the ads. 82% of 71,961 is 59,007. The number 

¢cemmc* of people who read the ads in Proceedings exceeds the total circulation of 

aD the next publication! 45% of these readers have been moved to buy to the 

tune of millions after reading the ads. 

EDITORIAL PRESTIGE? Electronics history is made each month in the pages 

of Proceedings. Here you'll find the far-ahead articles of such technical 
excellence that they remain classics for years. 


Proceedings is hence more than just an economical buy. Proceedings is the 
basic advertising buy. On its pages, through association, electronics firms 
proclaim to the world that they are really engineering firms, making equip- 
ment that can stand the scrutiny of the nation’s finest electronics minds. 
Prestige, at economical advertising rates, gives the industry a break—IRE 
dares to do it. 


TO RaTIN” 


For rate card, and details of our merchandising cooperation plan, write or call today: 


Proceedings of the IRE 
72 West 45th Street * New York 36 « MU 2-6606 
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Proceedings 


Pit a single monthly issue of 

Proceedings against the month’s output 

of the other electronics publications. 

Despite the evidence of their bulk, 

Proceedings is the heavyweight. 

That’s because 67,030 electronics 

engineers (ABC) throw their weight 

solidly behind Proceedings of the IRE. 

No other technical publication in the electronics 

field can claim anything like this circulation! 

Proceedings readership is forging ahead so fast that 

circulation figures get outdated almost before they’re audited. 

As of Dec. 30, 1960, Proceedings had 25% more readers than the next 

publication, that sells at less than % the price. Other major electronics 
publications are even farther behind. 

Examine the meaningful part of it: Proceedings isn’t being given 

away; isn’t being sold through deals and special offers; Proceedings is being 

bought, at the highest price any publisher has dared ask. This is reader 


acceptance that can be transferred to your ads. ” pms 
= ‘@: 
ane A a 


S 
feue* 


For rate card, and copy of Fosdick readership survey, write or call today: 


aN Proceedings of the IRE 
® 72 West 45th Street ¢ New York 36 e MU 2-6606 
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Referred to regularly =. most frequently Sp. considered most helpful 


oO RaT\ ORati™ 


by 74,000 engineers, buyers, and manufacturers. 
Closes July 15th. 


You can’t afford to stay out! | Adv.Dept., 72 West 45th Street, New York 36. MU 2-6606 


To be in, write or call: 
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Here’s the product book 
that is worked with 

by most electronics 
engineers! 


jf » YOU KNOw which product book is referred to regularly by 
electronics engineers? Which one they refer to most fre- 
quently? Which book they consider most helpful in their work? 

Ask the John Fosdick Associates! They fouud just one answer 
to these three questions: the electronics engineers they surveyed 
cast an overwhelming vote in favor of the JRE Directory! 


Electronics & Allied Industries — Ch. 10 





<3 
The IRE Directory tells 75,000 active 
buyers what products you make, what 
services you offer; it’s up to you fo tell 
them how good these products are. 


12 Good Reasons why the IRE Directory 
is an ideal advertising medium for you 


It lists 71,961 IRE members by name, geographically and 7 
alphabetically. Each person so listed treasures the JRE 

Directory as his own personal book; uses it as his e 
buying guide! 

It lists FIRMS (5,000 manufacturers and 1,500 

distributors) and products (1,500 different types). 

Holds wealth of information. Over 1,500 pages thick, 9 
weight 51, Ibs., still opens flat, stays flat for easy reference. 
Offers fundamental groupings of products — the way an 
electronics engineer thinks. 

Uses 600 codes, condensed data listings, but gives 
complete information. 

Machol Edge Index leads you swiftly to any of four 
divisions: apparatus, components, instruments, services 
and materials and 112 product classes. You don’t need 
page numbers! (But they’re there, if you want them.) 


10 


11 





on mn sme mm 


12 





PT SS EI Re RT GPO TETS B 
Open the IRE Directory at any page. See the scores of electronics 
firms listed, some of them competing directly with you. Look at the 
hard-hitting, intormative advertisements. Can you afford to leave 
your story out? 





Every ad faces listings. Your ad always stands out! 


When you advertise, your firm’s name, address, telephone 
number and product listings are in bold face, with a cross 
reference to your advertisement. You are listed this way 
under every category of product you make. 


Multiple page sections—used by many advertisers—form 
a permanent catalog for the year. 


Two editions: the full Directory, over 1,500 pages thick, 
goes to 71,961 IRE members; the Purchasing Directory, 
over 80C pages, goes to 5,500 firms serving the electronics 
market. Both editions include all the ads. 


Your ad will be read by active buyers. Fosdick survey has 
shown that almost all IRE members have some buying 
responsibility! 


Economical rates. Check them for yourself: 


12 time* 


810.00 
540.00 
405.00 
270.00 


6 time* 
900.00 
600.00 
450.00 
300.00 


1 time 


990.00 
660.00 
495.00 
330.00 


Space 

1 page 

2 page 

Yy page 

Ys page 

Ye page 165.00 150.00 135.00 
2-page spread 1,800.00 1,620.00 1,440.00 
Multiple pages: 8 @ $495, 12 @ $435, 16 @ $375 per page 


*6- or 12-time rates are earned by advertisers who placé 6- or 12-time 
contracts in Proceedings. Rates quoted are for 1962 Directory, closing 
July 15, 1961; rates for 1963 Directory go up January, 1962. 


IRE Directory 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
» 72 West 45th Street, New York 36. MU 2-6606 
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As visionary as Ben Franklin are today's electronics 

engineers, sending up their thought-kites in intellec- 

tual thunderstorms. But only to a few is it given that 

they illumine the world with the lightning of their 

discoveries. 

Yet the kite-flying must continue, and with each out- 

standing achievement in electronics, the 

Institute of Radio Engineers is 

“quick to recognize its author. 

In 1961 the Founders’ 

Award—reserved for rare 

occasions — has been be- 

stowed on Ralph Bown for ‘‘out- 

standing contributions to the radio-engineer- 

ing profession” and for having greatly increased the 
impact of electronics on public welfare. 

In honoring Mr. Bown the IRE honors, too, its entire 

membership, that so often gives proof of its calibre 

and dedication. IRE's members are carrying on vital 

research throughout the world; each month their 

findings are published in Proceedings, so that they 

become a part of our national pool of knowledge. 

When you advertise in Proceedings your firm can 
proudly share in this worthy enterprise. 


Proceedings of the IRE 


ssrne Biv Ui HE nlm 
(HUE nant Knell one 


Adv. Dept., 72 West 45th Street, New York 36 MUrray Hill 2-6606 
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S.LC. 
Code Industry Title 


365 Radio & tv receiving sets & phono- 

aph records 
3651 adio, tv, & related products ...... 
3652 Phonograph records 


366 Communication equipment ............... 
3661 Telephone; telegraph apparatus .. 
66 Transmitting, signaling, & detec- 

tion equipment & apparatus ..... 


Electronic p ts & 
Electron tubes (receiving type) . 
Cathode ray picture tubes .......... d 
Electron tubes (transmitting) 
Solid state electronic devices & 

other similar components 











Electronics and Allied Industries 


Estabs. 


ies 1,687 852 
85 4) 


2.622 


Estabs. w/ Capital 
over 20 Total Outlays 
Employes Employes (add 000) 
$ 15,319 
11,308 
4,011 


$147,452 
103,517 


43,935 

$ 72.247 
11,514 
1,406 
9,021 


Total 


328 197 73,926 
234 144 66,505 
94 53 7,421 


607 315 215,059 
95 55 85,544 


129,515 
197,910 

36,968 
75 30 8,554 
20,146 


512 260 


48 44 


1,479 737 132,242 50,306 
1,364 486,895 $235.018 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








Japanese transistor radios notwith- 
standing, U.S. manufacturers pro- 
duced 17.2 million receivers last 
year, the second highest volume in 
history. An increase in auto radio 
output, of almost a million units 
above 1959, was responsible for most 
of the dollar increase of radio out- 
put. 


Unit sales of stereophonic phono- 
graphs and radio-phonograph com- 
binations increased almost 30% 
last year. The development and 
sale of packaged hi-fi systems con- 
tributed to the 15% decline in 1960 
sales of separate hi-fi components. 


» Communication equipment (S.LC. 
366) . . . Domestic and foreign sales 
of communications equipment man- 
ufacturers (S.I.C. 3661) in 1961 are 
expected to show a moderate de- 
crease from last year. Of the 1961 
total, sales to the Government for 
materials used mainly for national 
defense projects are expected to 
represent approximately 30% of 
aggregate sales. 


See Chapter 54 for detailed in- 
formation on telephone, telegraph, 
and related equipment. 


= Communication, control, detec- 
tion, & signaling apparatus (S.LC. 
3662) . . . Industry sources antici- 
pate that production of electronic 
equipment and systems for the 
military will increase about 10% 
this year over 1960. This forecast 
is based on the fact that the elec- 
tronics content of military weapons 
systems has increased materially. 


Although a number of missile 
systems are now in serial produc- 
tion, a large part of U.S. military 
expenditures is still devoted to the 
continuing development of ad- 
vanced, highly complex weapons 
systems which are produced only 
in limited quantity. The communi- 
cations, data processing, test, and 


checkout equipment, facilities, and 
manpower associated with these 
complex systems are often more 
costly than the missiles themselves. 


Military electronics research and 
development outlays are expected to 
level off this year, but to increase 
again in 1962 as new generations 
of weapons systems undergo de- 
velopment. Electronics research, 
development, test, and evaluation 
outlays are estimated at over $2 
billion a year. 


In commercial and _ industrial 
electronic products (data processing 
equipment, testing and measuring 
equipment, etc.) new product de- 
velopment is cited as a major de- 
terminant in this year’s output 
levels. Despite the efforts of many 
manufacurers to diversify into this 
area—because they feel they are 
too-heavily committed to military 
electronics production—indications 
are that these markets could be de- 
veloped even more rapidly by more 
aggressive product development and 
promotion. 


» Electronic components & acces- 
sories (S.I.C. 367) . . . Several trends 
are increasing in importance and 
could materially alter the com- 
ponent industries. Missile and space 
programs are strongly emphasizing 
the development of extremely light 
weight, miniature components hav- 
ing great reliability. 


Because reductions in the size of 
conventional components are ap- 
proaching the point of diminshing 
returns, entirely new techniques— 
microminiaturization, molecular cir- 
cuitry, etc.—are being developed to 
achieve both further reductions of 
several magnitudes in size and 
weight, and greater reliability. 


Another trend is toward the 
fabrication of components as part 
of the assembly process. Increasing 
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volumes of complex components 
and complete equipment subassem- 
blies are being produced each year. 
Some of the “modules” and com- 
ponent packages are being made 
from _ conventional components, 
while others require newer tech- 
niques such as thin film construc- 
tion. 


For quality control and other 
reasons, an increasing proportion 
of components output is becoming 
“captive” production. Military and 
industrial equipment producers are 
undertaking to produce in their own 
facilities components that formerly 
came from the component indus- 
tries. 


Another significant development 
is the trend toward more extensive 
research and development programs 
—to provide unique, high-reliabili- 
ty components for special projects. 
This has materially increased the 
evaluation and test activities re- 
quired to support these programs. 


In the area of technology, “molec- 
tronics,’ and tunnel diodes were 
big news last year. These develop- 
ments have now been joined by 
“masers’ — electronics devices 
which pick up energy in the form 
of light or radio waves, greatly 
amplify their strength, and transmit 
them in the form of powerful, 
highly compressed beams. 


devices (molecular 
electronics) continue to register 
impact throughout the industry. 
These devices are minuscule blocks 
of brittle crystalline substance made 
from the elements of silicon or 
germanium. Informed sources re- 
port that potential uses of these 
molectronic crystals can cause sig- 
nificant reactions in the area of 
transistor, diode, capacitor, and re- 
sistor production and use. 


Molectronic 


Masers are still so new that all 
of their potential applications have 
not yet been explored in labora- 
tories. Scientists are reported to 
be excited about masers for two 
reasons: they promise to materially 
increase the usefulness of electro- 
magnetic energy (light and radio 
waves); and, they are relatively 
simple devices. "7 


Tunnel diodes — first discussed 
in this country in 1958 — are now 
considered by industry authorities 
to be serious competition for the 
transistor. They can be used as a 
substitute in many applications 
formerly reserved for transistors 


and/or vacuum tubes. 
Continued on page 150 
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@ Systems 


@ Metals e@ Wire and Cable 


ACTION IN A $10.3 BILLION 
MARKET 


The electronic market offering great- 
est potential returns is the EOEM— 
Electronic Original Equipment Market 
—the manufacturers of all kinds of 
finished electronic products, compon- 
ents, sub assemblies, devices and sys- 
tems. Final end uses range from TV 
sets in the home to the most compli- 
cated sensing and control devices for 
space exploration. In 1961 the market 
is expected to exceed $10,300,000,000. 


DESIGN IS THE KEY 


The electronic design engineering 
function is the key to specification 
and purchase in the EOEM. Regard- 
less of title, this is the man you must 
reach to sell. This is the man who 
selects, brings together and specifies 
each of the hundreds of separate com- 
ponent parts, materials, and items of 
hardware, needed to create a finished 
(usually mess-produced) unit or sys- 
tem. 


@ Microwave Equipment 


This is what happens when you place 


an “Advertising Spectacular” in ELEC- 
TRONIC DESIGN. Reader Recall Stud- 
ies reported 


65% Seen 
25% Read 
338 additional requests for catalog 


This PSI 4-color “Spectacular” was the 
first of many such fact-giving inserts. 
Some achieve even more remarkable re- 


sults. 


@ Electronic Components 
@ Hardware 


Electronic Design subscribers are 
100% EOEM design engineers, 100% 
verified, 100% addressed by name and 
title. 


WRITTEN FOR THE DESIGNER 


To concentrate on the key specify- 
ing function in the big volume mar- 
ket, select the magazine that itself 
concentrates best—is written entirely 
for the specific interests of the elec- 
tronic design engineering function. 


ELECTRONIC DESIGN delivers 
your advertising message in the edi- 
torial climate of design; builds reader- 
ship by surrounding it with the facts, 
materials, ideas, and techniques that 
the design engineer needs in his work. 
Your campaigns gain added reader- 
ship from high visibility 11 in. x 11 in. 
format. Ads are not bunched together 
in front and back of magazine but 
become an integral part of a work- 
book for immediate use and action. 


Editorial is complete, comprehen- 
sive, yet condensed to “the essence of 
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@ Test Equipment 
@ Production Equipment 


@ Plastics @ Chemicals 


e@ Engineering Services 


design” that can solve problems in 
many related electronic specialties. 
Fifteen full-time editors see that all 
the new products are carried, plus 
feature reports on current interest 
topics, Design Behind the News, “How 
To” Articles, Design Techniques, For- 
eign Translations (including Russian), 
contributions from industry experts. 
As a result more readers read your 
ads, read them more often, and read 
them first in ELECTRONIC 
DESIGN. 


DIRECT PATHWAY TO SALES 


ELECTRONIC DESIGN produces 
1,000,000 Reader Inquiries each year 
(more than any other publication). 1 
out of 5 readers react to each issue. 
In sparking ideas for the designer, 
ED sparks sales for the advertiser. 


Other proofs of advertising effec- 
tiveness can be obtained through In- 
quiry Studies, Reader Recall Reader- 
ship Studies, or the Annual Audit of 
Brand Recognition—all originated by 
ELECTRONIC DESIGN, and fur- 
nished without cost to advertisers. 
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electronic advertising gets 


ACTION IN DESIGN 


Performance is primary in the minds of electronic design engineers—the key people in the electronic 
industry. Electronic Design alone serves their prime interest without dilution of subject, purpose, 
or audience. When your advertising places (as this magazine does) practical design information, facts 
and data before these engineers things begin to happen. The readers ACT, setting off a chain of 
events that stimulates the market, motivates your own sales force, and raises your profit curve. 





Concentrate your advertising on your prime EOEM prospects 100% design engineering function — 100% EOEM 





December, 1960 DESIGN OR SUPERVISORY DESIGN PERSONNEL 





ven =. ee 
-P. Engrg., upervisor 
Vice Pres. Chief Engr. Res, Dir., 
Mfg. Prod. Asst. Chief Gr. Leader Physicist 
President Mor. Engr. Section Head Engineer | Scientist 





AUDIO, COMMUNICATION, RADAR, RADIO & TV MFRS $2 | 58 224 2409 8256 


SesEciay 





INSTRUMENTS, CONTROL, TEST EQUIPMENT MFRS 81 399 1762 3418 





ANALYZERS, COMPUTERS, BUSINESS MACHINE MFRS.................... PE ities 17 2106 





AIRCRAFT, AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES, GUIDED MISSILE MFRS 9 























MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 7 





| 
COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLY MFRS | oe 





ATOMIC ENERGY 





INDEPENDENT LABS., RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS, CONSULTANTS 29 





U. S$. GOVERNMENT = 











OTHER MANUFACTURERS 152 4 ‘a | 











37,477 726 325 1446 | 8689 24,800 | 1491 




















Electronic Design is addressed to individuals 100% by name and title. 


ELECTRONIC DESIGN will be WHERE THE INDUSTRY ADVERTISES 
glad to furnish aids and information Pages ot aavertising 
to improve the efficiency of your sales 660 
and merchandising programs. Write 
or call your nearest representative for 
Brand Recognition Studies, Reader/ 
Recall Readership Reports, Inquiry 
Studies, Inquiry Evaluation Tech- 
niques, Application Studies, Media & ' rere 
Market Data Sheets. Here is proof P oa 
that “your electronic advertising will t ' ; ! iy 4 
be READ in ELECTRONIC DE- pe ae > tT memes 
SIGN.” a iehtie ee Te = eo ia eo . AY Pt BY . 


Advertising gains in ED have broken : ar is 4 
all business paper publishing records. ‘ pe Peng ie * more t han 
More manufacturers are now placing mpm by ee rn il ay erate er maces . 
their advertising in ED than in any LX eecepeeatlde gy pela Ni aes fee. a magazine... 
other electronic publication. In 1960, TN. i. MP TVS ELECTRONIC 4 
ED carried 5,211 pages of advertising, ee Poet AY vl EQUIP. ENGR, a Selling 
up 931 pages over the previous year. aia ase ei FORCE! 
pasar ag consistent results for ad- 1963 | 1964 | 1968 | 1986 | 1957 | 1988 | 1989 | 1960 
verti ° 


ELECTRONIC DESIGN a HAYDEN publication 850 Third Avenue, New york 22, N. Y. PLaza 1-5530 
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Consumer-type 
Radio & 
Television 
Receivers, All other 
& Related Electronic 
oducts Equipment** 


Included in column five. 





Electron 
Tubes 


Value of Electronics Manufacturers Output 


(Factory value—dollars in millions) 


Electronic 
Components 
other than 
Tubes and 
ductor Semi-con- 
Devices ductors 
$535 $1,900 
395 1,710 
210 1,340 
1,450 
1,360 
1,360 
1,275 
1,445 
1,100 
788 
697 
349 


Total for 
Combined 
Industry 


Semi-con- 


NOTE: Data represent factory value of production or shipments, whether incorporated in other products 
or used in maintenance and repair of end equipment. 1960 figures are preliminary. 


*Not including sales of phonograph records and magnetic tape. 
*Does not include payments on research and development contracts or electronic services 


Source: Electronics Div., BDSA, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 








BASIC STATISTICS 


Electronic equipment output in- 
ereased 10% over 1959 last year, to 
$6.4 billion, and factory sales of 
electronic components exceeded the 
$3 billion mark by almost 10%, 
according to the Department of 
Commerce. 


@ Consumer electronic equipment. 
Total factory value of output of 
consumer electronic equipment in- 
creased 2% last year. Black and 
white television production totaled 
5.7 million units in 1960, compared 
with 6.4 million in 1959. 

U.S. manufacturers produced 17.2 
million radio receivers last year, the 
highest output in 13 years and sec- 
ond highest in history. Production 
of phonographs and radio-phono- 
graph combinations increased about 
18% in value during 1960, account- 
ing in large part for the net gain in 
total value of consumer electronic 
equipment output. Sales of phono- 
graph records and magnetic tape 
increased from $250 million in 1959 
to about $280 million in 1960. 


® Industrial electronic equipment. 
Military electronic systems equip- 
ment increased about 15% in 1960, 
with most of the gain being attrib- 
uted to the greater electronics con- 
tent of modern weapons systems, 
rather than to any significant change 
in military procurement programs. 
Military electronics research and 
development outlays in 1960 are 
estimated at $1.8 billion, a 10% 
increase over 1959. 

e Electronic components. Total elec- 
tronic components factory sales 
reached $3.3 billion last year, mark- 
ing a 10% increase from 1959 and 
hitting a level which exceeds the 


total value of all electronics output 
in 1950. 


e Foreign trade. U.S. exports of 
electronics products in 1960 are 
estimated at a record high of more 
than $450 million, about 12% over 
1959. Imports of electronic products 
increased to $103 million, represent- 
ing a 25% increase over 1959. Of 
total imports, transistor radios, 
mainly from Japan, accounted for 
about 60%. 


Accompanying tables contain data 
on industry plant and employe pop- 
ulation, capital outlays, production, 
distribution organizations, etc. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
MANUF ACTURING 


> Electronics products and compo- 
nents manufacturers (S.I.C. 365, 366, 
367) . . . It has been estimated by 
one source that there are about 3,500 
companies that buy electronic com- 
ponents on a mass basis, for incor- 
poration into electronically actuated 
or controlled devices which they 
manufacture. 

This is mainly an assembly mar- 
ket, with end products composed of 
components bought from thousands 
of suppliers. In this field, it is the 
designer’s task to keep himself in- 
formed of new components and 
technological developments. 

In a special study by one publi- 
cation it was found that 45.8% of 
original equipment manufacturers 
producing other than electronic de- 
vices used electronic devices as a 
component of their end product. Of 
these, 38% also used electronic con- 
trol equipment in their products 
and 24.7% used testing and measur- 
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ing equipment as a part of their 
product. 


The same report found that 79.6% 
used control equipment in their 
manufacturing procedure or proc- 
ess; 83.2% use testing and measur- 
ing equipment and 40% use elec- 
tronic heating equipment. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


> Electronic parts and equipment 
wholesalers (S.I.C. 5065) .. . In ad- 
dition to the products bought for 
resale, these wholesalers are in the 
market for various operational 
equipment and supplies such as ma- 
terial handling equipment for ware- 
house use, various types of packag- 
ing items, record-keeping and bill- 
ing machines, etc. 


A number of these wholesalers 
have sizable showrooms and serv- 
ice areas, and consequently are in 
the market for related fixtures and 
equipment. 


RETAIL TRADE & SERVICE 


> Radio and tv stores and phono- 
graph records stores (S.L.C. 5732, 
5733) have some specialized needs, 


Estimated Sales Of Electronics Products 
(Dollars in Millions) 

Category & Item 1960 1961 1965 

Industrial electronics $1,931 $2,284 $4,072 

500 634 2,030 


Computers . ‘- 
Test & measuring 
equipment . 300 350 500 
Industrial controls 270 300 500 
Medical & therapeutic 
equipment 155 180 
Nuclear instruments 
& controls 90 
Industrial tv 50 
Broadcast equipment . 
Land mobile equipment 
Microwave point-to- 
point equipment 
Highway traffic 
Sonteals 
Navigational aids 
Communications 
equipment 
Commercial sound 
Consumer electronic 
products . a 
TV sets 
Radio sets 
Phonographs 
Hi-fi components 
Tape recorders 
Phonograph records 
Prerecorded tape 
Other consumer prods 
Components 
Electron tubes 
Semiconductors 
Antennas 
Capacitors 
Complex components 
(molecular & modular 
circuits, etc.) 
Connectors 
Delay lines 
Filters 
Microphones 
Phono cartridge 
& pickups 
Printed-circuit 
boards 
Relays 
Resistors 
Switches 
Transducers 
Transformers 
Total 


Source: Electronics Magazine 





in addition to “standard” retail store 
fixtures and equipment. 


A number of radio and tv stores 
provide installation and warranty 
maintenance on the units they sell. 
As a result, they are in the market 
for related tools and similar items. 


> Radio and tv repair and mainte- 
nance shops (S.I.C. 7621) ... Al- 
though tv and radio are the main 
source of business for the vast ma- 
jority of these establishments, many 
of them are expanding into allied 
fields—such as audio, industrial, and 
communication. Also, an increasing 
number are selling complete instal- 
lations, as well as replacement parts. 


Added to these items, are the 
operational equipment and supplies 
needed to conduct their installation, 
maintenance and repair work. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


MANUF ACTURING 


In several ways, purchasing meth- 
ods within the electronics industry 
vary from those of other industries. 

Non-electronic manufacturers— 
whose products incorporate elec- 
tronic components—generally buy 
along established lines. Top operat- 
ing personnel decide on major ex- 
penditures. 


> Electronics products and compo- 
nents manufacturers (S.I.C. 365, 366, 
367) . . . In these plants, the key 
figure is reported to be the electron- 
ic design engineer, according to one 
authoritative source. Cited as the 
reason is the fact that sub-compo- 
nents, materials and supplies are 
purchased for integration within a 
complex end product. 


A company may have one or 100 
design engineers. Each is normally 
authorized to specify the type of 
components required for the project 
on which he is working. 


According to one survey, more 
than 80% of all selection or specifi- 
cation of components, equipment, 
and materials is done by men whose 
job involves design or development. 

Another reliable authority, how- 
ever, reports that top management 
is the prime influence in the major- 
ity of purchase decisions. Manage- 
ment personnel frequently have en- 
gineering backgrounds, however, so 
a “technical” sales approach will 
generally still be effective. 
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CREATE NEW 
ELECTRONIC OEM MARKETS FOR 


COMPONENTS, MATERIALS & TEST EQUIPMENT 


IN ELECTRICAL DESIGN NEWS 


EDITORIAL 


EDN is the only electrical-electronic publication whose prime 
focus is on Adaptable Design Ideas ...ideas used by your de- 
sign engineer prospects. Some magazines serve General Industry 
interests; Theory Magazines reach “long-hair” engineers; New 
Products Magazines ignore application ideas. Only EDN con- 
centrates on Adaptable Design Ideas. 


CIRCULATION 

EDN has the broadest industry coverage of any magazine in 
the circuit design field. Reaching more than 40,000 readers in 
some 7,400 plants, EDN gets complete saturation of all major 
American companies, where OEM product design competition is 
keenest. And, 94% of circulation goes to men directly involved 
in the design function — strongest concentration in the industry! 


READERSHIP 

EDN enjoys high, quality readership, because every word of its 
vital editorial content is geared to an audience whose prime 
need is for Adaptable Design Ideas. Proof? Consider the aver- 
age of more than 10,000 reader service cards produced by each 
issue of EDN — totaling as many as 91,645 bona fide inquiries 
in one issue (May, 1960). 


AD VISIBILITY 

EDN editorial assures reader concentration-——and the “square 
format” inseparably joins the editorial design ideas with product 
advertising as the design engineer reads EDN. No competing 
magazine offers this powerful combination. No wonder EDN 
readers respond so heavily to advertising. 


MARKET RESEARCH 

EDN analyzes total comparative inquiry records, results of 
reader inquiry follow-up research, readership study results. 
EDN’s first 1961 report will soon be ready. 


Plan Now to Take Advantage of These 
Special Advertising Opportunities! 


IRE Show Special Coverage............._...... March Issue 
Semiconductor Supplement....................... June Issue 
WESCON Show Special Coverage August Issue 
Electron Tube Supplement............September issue 
Test Equipment Supplement November Issue 


> 
°A Cahners Publication 


primarily assemblers or fabricators. 
Such plants normally buy all nec- 





Smaller manufacturers often are Rogers Publishing Company, inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF CAHNERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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Item 
Establishments: 
* With peyroll (number) ; 
Total (number) ...... Se EP 
Sales (or receipts) 


Total, all estabs. (thousands) ..... 


Paid employes, total (number) . 





Electronic Products Distribution & Services Industries 


$16,323,718 


Estabs. with yroll (thousands) ............ 
ab $16,323,718 


Payroll, entire year (thousands) ................ 


Electrical 
Goods Radio-Tv Radio-Tv 
Wholesalers i 


Re Sho Stores 
(S.1.C. 506) (SLC. 762) (S.1.C. 573) 


12,999 8,082 10,251 
12,999 37,884 16,761 


$286,765 $855,828 
$478,351 $955,556 

- $ 84,408 $116,463 
176,730 23,532 35,804 


Source: 1958 Census of Business (Prelim.) 








essary components from wholesalers 
or parts jobbers. In specification of 
the components, however, engineers 
will again be a factor, along with 
management. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


> Electronic parts and equipment 
wholesalers (S.I.C. 5065) . . . These 
wholesalers are important middle- 
men in the electronics field. Accord- 
ing to authoritative reports, the 
average wholesaler buys from 106 
regular suppliers. Individual items 
purchased for resale may run from 
10,000 to 50,000. 


These wholesalers sell to radio 
and tv repairmen, dealers, indus- 
trial accounts, government agencies 
—at all levels—ham radio operators, 
and various other classes of buyers. 

One industry source reports the 
average wholesaler’s business to be 
divided as follows: 


Distribution Of Sales 


Customer 

Type 
Servicemen (radio & tv) . 
Dealers (retail) 
Industrial accounts 
Ham radio operators st 
Municipal and other government 


The following items are reported 
to make up the principal products 
of the electronics wholesaler’s busi- 
ness: 


Products Sold By Wholesalers 


Percent 
of total 
Item sales 
Tubes 
Antennas eons 
Small components eS 
Sound and hi-fi equipment 
Tv accessories . sled 
Finished goods . 
Transformers 
Wire 
Test equipment 
Speakers Bae 
RR ee 
Miscellaneous ..... 


Source: Parts Jobber & Electronics Distribution 
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Although many wholesalers assign 
purchasing responsibility to one 


person many others do their buying 
on a “team” basis. Most of the com- 
pany’s executives reportedly get in- 
volved in purchasing decisions at 
one time or another. In addition, it 
is generally characteristic for whole- 
sale houses to take the opinions of 
their salesmen into consideration 
when planning purchases. 


As a general rule, a number of 
different brands are carried in the 
various product classifications. For 
example, nearly 80% of the whole- 
salers are reported to handle either 
two or three lines of tubes. Some 
35% handle four or more lines of 
test equipment, and over 43% han- 
dle four or more lines of antennas. 
In the field of hi-fi and sound equip- 
ment, over 30% of the wholesale 
companies carry four or more lines. 


RETAIL TRADE & SERVICE 


> Radio and tv stores (S.I.C. 5732) 
.. . Over 50% of these stores have 
either one, or no paid employes. 
Buying is therefore on a direct line 
basis—between owner and seller. 


Among the large: stores (which 
usually carry household appliances 
in addition to radio and tv) there 
may be one or more department 
head responsible for purchases in 
various categories. In such cases the 
buying patterns are quite similar to 
those found in department stores, 
where the respective department 
heads have wide latitude in pur- 
chase decisions. 


> Phonograph record stores (S.I.C. 
5733) . . . Over 85% of these stores 
have no employes, so buying pat- 
terns are, again, on a direct owner- 
seller basis. 


> Radio & tv repair & maintenance 
shops (S.LC. 7621) . . . According 
to one industry source, there are 
currently 63,500 of these outlets — 
of which 98% are independent op- 
erations with undiluted purchasing 
authority. Buying is, therefore, still 
on the straight line basis — not only 
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for brands handled, but for opera- 
tional equipment and supplies such 
as test instruments, office equip- 
ment, etc. 


Sources: Electromechanical De- 
sign; Electronic Design; Electronic 
Engineers Master; Electronic Equip- 
ment Engineering; Electronic Indus- 
tries; Electronic Technician; Elec- 
tronics; Industrial Electronic Main- 
tenance; Microwave Journal; Parts 
Jobber & Electronics Distribution; 
Electronic Industries Assn.; Natl. 
Alliance of TV & Electronic Service 
Assns.; Natl. Electrical Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Electronics Div., 
BDSA, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


eem—Electronic Engineers Master 


10-1. Building Sales Through Effective 
Product Presentation. 16-page, pocket- 
size commentary on format and content 
of technical bulletins and similar litera- 
ture prepared for use by design engineers 
and purchasing agents. 


Electromechanical Design 


10-2. Know More About The Engineers 
You Sell. 6-page description of an engi- 
neer analysis system which classifies engi- 
neers in the electromechanical original 
equipment market by industry, job func- 
tion, and company. 


10-3. Source Of Supply Survey. 95-page 
survey report containing information on 
various products purchased by electro- 
mechanical engineers, with _ statistics 
showing degree of preference for specif- 
ic manufacturer’s products. 


Electronic Design 

10-4. Management Newsletter. Weekly bul- 
letin containing highlight news and mar- 
ket developments relative to activities of 
electronics products and systems manu- 
facturers. 


Electronic Equipment Engineering 

10-5. Survey of Electronic Original Equip- 
ment Manufacturers. Annual 28-page 
statistical report covering 73 different 
products, containing data on the design 
and purchasing activity of 13 industry 
groups, plus statistics on how the elec- 
tronic original equipment market buys 
and uses various electronic components, 
wire and cable, motors, basic materials, 
and instruments. 


10-6. Design Activity Sales Control Map. 
Colcr coded wall map containing data on 
individual-state design activity relative 
to 72 different electronic products, with 
information on how to evaluate individu- 
al-company sales performance against an 
established norm for each state of the 
union. 


Electronic News 

10-7. Department of Defense Expenditures. 
Two data sheets containing Defense De- 
partment expenditures by major budget 
category, such as aircraft, electronics, re- 
search and development, etc., with cor- 
relation of allocation for electronics vs. 
total outlays per category. 
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electronics sells the engineering team... 


.-./n Research & Design 


Production and Management 


electronics | 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BOX SCORE! 
Circulation: 52,286 

Editorial: 3,487 pages in 1960 
electronics Buyers’ Guide: 648 advertis- 
ers make 53rd issue of electronics (EBG) 
the “electronics Social Register.” 

Costs: $980 a page (13 time rate, B&W) 
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As any electronics manufacturer will tell you, in the electronics market you 
must sell a buying team. This is the big difference! Engineering trained 
electronics men work in research, design, production or management. The 
electronics man may wear one, two, three or four hats, working in any 

or in all of the four areas. And-.electronics is edited to interest and influence 
the electronics man. Like manufacturers’ salesmen, your advertising in 
electronics sells the buying team. Works harder. Sets up more sales. Effectively 
penetrates today’s fast-changing, highly competitive electronic market. 0.23 


@ @ A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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SERIES OF REPORTS: for items indicated by 
title the following market reports contain 
statistics on volume and value of manu- 
facturer’s shipments of electronics prod- 
ucts during a three to five year period. 

10-8. Capacitors. 

10-9. Components (general). 

10-10. Connectors. 

10-11. Crystals. 

10-12. Electron Tubes. 

10-13. Relays. 

10-14. Resistors. 

10-15. Semiconductors. 

10-16. Transformers & Reactors. 

10-17. Transistors, Diodes, & Rectifiers. 

10-18. Calendar of Industry Events. 1961 
calendar containing annotated listings of 
electronics industry events, showing 
sponsoring association, location, and 
estimated attendance. 

10-19. Electronic Industry Marketing G 
Distribution Chart. 48"x36” wall chart 
illustrating and defining the branches of 
the electronic industry and indicating the 
general flow of products through the in- 
dustry, with statistics on volume and 
value of production (factory level). 


Electronic Industries 


10-20. Marketing Guide. Statistical report 
on electronics products manufacturers, 
with data grouped by state and county, 
plus general plant data and products 
manufactured. 

10-21. Marketing Map. Insets on map con- 
tain detailed description of eight major 
marketing areas, and color codes pin- 
point the distribution of plants through- 
out the country. 


Electronic Technician 
10-22. Test Instruments Used By TV-Elec- 
tonic Service Dealers. 23-page survey re- 


port containing statistics on ownership 
and/or planned purchases by service 
dealers of general instruments—such as 
vacuum tube volt meters and tube testers, 
and specialized instruments — such as 
substitution units and sweep circuit test- 
ers, plus information on relative brand 
preference and price ranges. 


Microwave Journal 

10-23. The Solid State Market Outlook. 
8-page commentary and analysis of 
growth trends in the production and 
marketing of semiconductor devices, 
transistors, diodes, and rectifiers. 

Radio-Electronic Master 

10-24. Marketing Pattern Of Electronic 
Parts & Equipment. Single-page organi- 
zation chart illustrating the product flow 
from manufacturer through distributors 
to four major market segments. 

Radio-Electronics 

10-25. Radio/Tv Service Technicians. 20- 
page report containing a statistical pro- 
file of independent radio and tv service 
technicians, with information on shop 
ownership, value of test and repair 
equipment owned, and hours per week 
spent in servicing. 

Sound Merchandising 

10-26. The Commercial/Industrial Sound 
Market In A Nutshell. 16-page commen- 
tary and analysis of the market for com- 
mercial and industrial sound-signal-sight 
systems, with statistics on products sold 
to the market, types of buyers and vol- 
ume of purchases. 

CANADA 

Canadian Electronics Engineering 

10-27. What Canada’s Fast-Growing Elec- 
tronics Market Means To You. 4-page 
market and media report containing a 
highlight analysis of trends in Canada’s 


electronics industries, plus statistics on 
imports of various products from the 
United States. 

10-28. U.S. Electronics Manufacturers Ex- 
ports To Canada. 4-page statistical re- 
port containing dollar volume of Cana- 
dian Imports from the U.S. of 48 dif- 
ferent categories of electronic-electrical 
products. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
MANUFACTURING 


Am. Institute of Electrical Engineers, 33 
W. 39th St., New York 18 

Armed Forces Communications & Elec- 
tronics Assn., 1624 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Assn. of Electronic Parts & Equipment 
Mfrts., 11 S. LaSalle, Chicago 3 

Electronic Industries Assn., 1721 DeSales 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Electronics Manufacturers Assn., 55 W. 
42nd St., New York 26, N.Y. 

Institute of Radio Engineers, 1 E. 79th St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 

Magnetic Recording Industry Assn., Sever- 
na Park, Maryland 

Natl. Electrical Mfrs. Assn., 155 E. 44th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Phonograph Mfrs. Assn., 4005 Twenty-first 
St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Producers of Associated Components for 
Electronics, 261 Broadway, New York 7 


DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES 


Natl. Alliance of Tv & Electronic Service 
Assns., 5906 S. Troy, Chcago 29 
Natl. Electronic Distributors Assn., 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4 
Representatives of Electronic Products 
Mfrs., 600 S. Michigan, Chicago 5 
Continued on page 157 





ONE ... Plan ad budgets and media allocations—by check- 
ing the tables and charts in Chapter 53. They'll tell you 
what other companies in your industry spend—how much, 
and for what. 


TWO .... Forecast your 1962 marketing goals—by reading 
the market analysis under “Trends” in chapters covering in- 
dustries to which you now sell. And don't forget to check 
chapters describing industries representing side markets or 
—because of new developments—-a brand new market for 
ere are ways your products. 
THREE .. . Pick publications appropriate for your marketing 
goals—by checking the media rates-and-specifications list- 
ings at the end of each chapter. To find the right books, 
remember this: chapter titles identify the readers of the pub- 
lications listed in thet chapter, as well as describe the mar- 
ket analyzed in the chapter. 


you can make this 


MARKET ANALYZER 


work for you all year 


FOUR ... Get free, specialized market studies—by reading 
the titles and descriptions under the heading “available 
market deta" in each chapter. 


FIVE . . . Locate trade associations—which you'll find listed 
in each chapter. Associations often can help marketers, by 
providing free statistics and research studies on the industry 
they serve. 


SIX . . . Find out which Government agencies are important 
to you—by checking the names listed as “sources” at the 
end of the market analysis in each chapter. And don't forget 
to look in Chapter 63, for the address and phone number of 
Commerce Department Field Offices—and the free services 
they offer. 
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THE FIRST PLACE 57,038 ENGINEERS AND P.A.’S LOOK FOR NEW ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCT DATA 


There’s 


only one... 


ELEC TRON 
PRODU IC 





ADVERTISING GROWTH, 









Airborne Inst. as a Raytheon .. 

Arma-Bosch . 1BM .... = Republic .. 

Autonetics ... Lockheed Sig, Corp. Eng. 

Avco Mfg. .... Melpar .... 247 Sperry Rand 

Minn-Honeywell _.... Stromberg Carlson . 

Burroughs ; Martin Pa Sylvania... 

Collins Radio . M.1.T. . 

Convair . Motorola . 

Federal Tel. ........... a 

General Electric ... Radiation ss Westinghouse ... 
Wright A. F. B.... 





ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS stands alone. It 
is the only electronic magazine specializ- 
ing in new product information — the 
building block of the electronic industry. 


ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS’ editorial pro- 
vides more, easier-to-use new product data 
than any other publication in the field. Its 
exclusive systemized format holds the con- 
centrated reader-interest of the buying/ 
specifying team. 
THERE’S MORE THAN THAT 
MUCH MORE, INCLUDING: 
high inquiry rate 
quality responses 
big company penetration 
e right hand page ads — only 
3-regional advertising editions 


INQUIRIES SOAR 


/N 
LAW 





— 


——_ 


| 
> ai 


——— 


REGIONAL ADVERTISING EDITIONS 
72 
MID-WEST 


£4e No, Central 
Pac. States, Mt. States, . & W. So. Central New Eng., Mid Atlantic, 
Tex. “a cluding Texas So. Atlantic 


14,860 11,349 29,356 
NATIONAL EDITION, INCLUDING CANADA 57,038 





THE INDUSTRY'S NEW PRODUCT MONTHLY 


ELECTRONIC 


PRODUCTS G@ 


60 madison avenue e hempstead,n.y. e IVanhoe 6-7755 Application for BPA membership 


has been applied for 


Other publications: eem—Electronic Engineers Master, The Radio-Electronic Master 





SPECIAL SHOW ISSUES 


IRE iar.) WESCON (Aug.) 
closes Fe ] closes July 1 





NEC (Oct.) NEREM (Nov.) 


closes Sept. 1 (od (o-1=1- 9 os aus | 





Application for BPA membership 
has been applied for 


COMPARE! 


if you were to examine each of the 
annuals serving the electronics industry 
and compare them witheem 
_..here’s what you would find. 


| — To make rapid buying decisions, engi- 
neers and buyers need catalog data... descriptions, 
specifications and illustrations. Most annuals, while they 
do contain some catalog data are largely comprised of 
ads. Not so with eem! eem contains manufacturers’ cata- 
log pages — 1055 of them. This represents over 30% 
more pages than the +2 annual, which accepts distri- 
butor and surplus advertising. And . . . eem directories 
of manufacturers and products are more complete than 
any other annual. eem lists over 3000 products available 
from 80,000 sources. eem also lists free all manufac- 
turers’ local sales offices. An exclusive feature of eem is 
the Research Reports Directory, which places digests of 
more than 1000 vital electronic research reports at the 
fingertips of its users. eem catalog presentation plus com- 
plete directories speed sales. 


2/ 

EASE OF USE— When an engineer seeks to compare 
specifications of the same type of product available from 
several manufacturers, he simply turns to the appropri- 
ate eem product section. For example: if he is looking 
for transistors — he turns to eem section 4800; power 
supplies — section 4000; instruments — section 2900; ete. 
eem is the only annual that classifies the entire elec- 
tronics industry into product sections. 51 eem product 
sections make your catalog data easier to find. 


Dinas COVERAGE — You reach 57,000 qualified 
buyers... engineers (design, research, production, proj- 
ect) and purchasing agents located in companies manu- 
facturing missiles, aircraft, systems and components; 
R & D laboratories; military and government procure- 
ment agencies, etc. More than 20% of eem’s total cir- 
culation has been hand-picked by the manufacturers’ 
own sales representatives - assurance that your catalog 
data is reaching the right buying influences. 


4 cost — The low eem page rate offers you an oppor- 
tunity to catalog your complete line. eem is a true 
catalog — and its rates are based on the catalog concept 
of complete product presentation. Other annuals have a 
rate structure based on the advertising concept — con- 
siderably higher in cost. eem’s cost/1,000, the lowest in 
the field, is designed for full line presentation. 


iia PREFERENCE — Manufacturers’ surveys show 
that engineers and purchasing agents rate eem as most 
useful of all electronic annuals — assurance that your 
catalog data will be referred to. However, to eliminate 
all doubt as to which annual your customers prefer... 
and therefore, the most effective annual in which to 
catalog your product line, we make this special offer... 


SURVEY YOUR CUSTOMERS AT OUR EXPENSE! 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 

are for 6 months ending 

Dec. 31, 1960. 
IMPORTANT: All publications alphabeti- 
cally listed—under basic group plus a sub- 
group for: Distribution & Service publica- 
tions. 
CANADIAN publications are listed imme- 
diately following U.S. publications 
in each and/or subgroup. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 





Arizona Engineer & Scientist, P. O. Box 1626, 
Scottsdale. Published by Arizona Council of 
Engineerin & Scientific Assns. Est. 1957. 
Editor: Willard L. Groene. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, a wo pe Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
13 pi. Published 3rd. Forms close 2nd prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,438; controlled, 
2,198; other, 157. Rates— 
2/3 Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
$145.00 $112.50 $ 80.00 
5 110.00 85.00 62.50 
12 127.50 95.00 75.00 55.00 
Color, 4A, $35; bleed, $20. 


VAC! 


EEM-Electronic Engineers Master. 60 Madison 
Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. Published by Tech 
Publishers, Inc. Est. 1958. Editor: I. J. Frisch. 
Trim size, 8xll14. Type page, 7x10. Published 
annually in April. Forms close Feb. lst. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 56,266: other, 3,597. 
Persons engaged in the specification and/or 
procurement of electronic parts, components, 
equipment, supplies and/or services, 56,266. 
ee! page, $650; 2 pages, $575; 3 pages, 





Color and bleed not available. 
For additional data see opposite page. 


G&D» 


Electrical Design News, 3375 S. Bannock, 
Englewood, Colo. Published by Rogers Pub. 
Co., a subsidiary of Cahners Pub. Co. Est. 
1956. Editor: M. S. Kiver. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 11]!4xlll%. Type ge (super), 
101/4x10. Published second week. Forms close 
4 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 40,069; non-qualified, 
3,599. Mfrs.: audio, cofim. & guidance equip., 
13,445; aircraft, missile, equip. & accessories, 
5,757; orig. equip. mkt., 4,744; instruments, 
controls & test equip., 4,278; components & 
sub-assemblies, 4,053. Others, 7,973. Rates 





(7x10 ad unit)— 
Times 1Page %;Page Page 1/3 Page 
1 $995.00 $770.00 $575.00 $435.00 
6 920.00 690.00 $10.00 385.00 
12 880.00 665.00 490.00 365.00 
Rates for super page available on request. 
Color, 4A, $110; bleed, $100. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 151. 


GD 


Electrical/Electronic Procurement, 3375 S. Ban- 
nock St., Englewood, Colo. Published by 
Rogers Pub. Co., a subsidiary of Cahners 
Pub. Co. Est. 1960. Editor: A. Verner Nelson. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 81/2xll12. Type 

ge, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published monthly. 
Forms close 1 mon. prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 15,001; non-qualified, 
2,475. Mfrs.: audio, comm. & guidance equip., 
5,393; aircraft, missile, equip. & accessories, 
3,715; instruments, controls & test equip., 
2,537; orig. equip. mkt., 1,739; computers & 
business machines, 831. Others, 786. Rates— 

VY as \, Page 

1 $550.00 370.00 $095, 10 $220.00 

6 520.00 350.00 275.00 

500.00 340.00 265.00 190.00 
, 4A (special blue), $80; matched, $110; 
bleed, : 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 159. 





Times 1 Page 4 Page 





Electronics & Allied Industries — Ch. 10 





© 


Electrical Engineering, 33 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by Amer. Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. Est. 1884. Editor: Charles S. 
Rich. Subscription, $12. Trim size, 81/4x11)4. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 21/. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 50,543; unpaid, 13,182. 
Electronic & allied product mfg., 16,286; elec- 
tric power & light companies, 8,147; commer- 
cial users of electrical-electronic products, 
7,125; consulting & construction engineers, 
3,727; government & military, 2,580; other, 
11,140. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $775.00 

6 700.00 485.00 

12 635.00 435.00 
Color, 4A, $115; bleed, $75. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 132. 


1/3 Page 
$340.00 
275.00 
245.00 


Yp Page 
$420.00 
380.00 
340.00 


2/, Page 
$535.00 





Electronic Daily. 830 Third Ave., New York 
22. Published by Hayden Pub. Co. Est. 1956. 
Editor: E. E. Grazda. Subscription, free. Trim 
size, 81/,xll. Type, 7x10, 3 cols., 24. Pub- 
lished 4 morn. in March at IRE convention 
and 4 morn. in Aug. at Western Electronic 
Show. Forms close 3rd Fri. prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 32,500; other, 
1,150. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/4, Page /, Page 

1 $400.00 $305.00 $170.00 

4 261.25 197.50 111.25 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $70. 





Electronic Design, 830 Third Ave., New York 
22. Published by Hayden Pub. Co., Inc., Est 
1952. Editor: Edward E. Grazdo. Trim size, 
114x114. Type page (super), 114x114, 
Published bi-weekly, every other Wednesday 
Forms close fifth Monday preceding publica- 








Electronics Manufacturers! 





Now, more than ever, 
you are needed by your Government 


© Have you made your manufacturing 
capacity known in the Pentagon? 


OUR SKILLS and your products 
=. needed now as never be- 
fore, and what’s more, the basis for 
giving out defense contracts is being 


widened. 


This means: if you already have 
a defense contract, you can try to 
increase your allotment. If you 
don’t have a contract, here’s your 


chance! 


In either case, get your story 
quickly into the only magazine 
aimed exclusively at the military 
electronics market. That’s SIGNAL! 


We cannot guarantee 
you a contract 


MILITARY 
s ELECTRONICS! 


SIGNAL does not peddle influence. 
However, 10,000 prime prospects 
for your product read SIGNAL each 


month, and they include the highest military personnel as well as con- 


tractors and sub-contractors. 


It is vitally important that you should reach these key people. They 


make decisions that involve billions of dollars worth of defense spending. 


Reach them all through SIGNAL! 


oii 


A 
Ft be 
OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


72 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. * MUrray Hill 2-6606 
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The only magazine aimed 
entirely at the growing 
military-electronics market 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
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CANADA- 


a big electronics 
market you can 
sell best through 


CANADIAN 
ELECTRONICS 
ENGINEERING 


Over 70% of electronic 
imports come from U.S. 


The $470-million electronics 
market covered by Canadian Elec- 
tronics Engineering offers outstand- 
ing sales opportunities to U.S. man- 
ufacturers. Canada imported $78.5- 
million worth of electronic products 
from the U.S. in 1959 (latest avail- 
able annual figure) — and imports 
for the first nine months of 1960 are 
up 20% over the same period in 
09. 


CEE covers all the important 
buyers in this market. Its care- 
fully selected circulation assures 
complete market penetration and 
saturation coverage of electronic en- 
gineers at the management, re- 
search, design and _ application 
levels. 


CEE’s high quality editorial con- 
tent assures high quality reader- 
ship. While technical in depth, all 
articles are written in an easy-to- 
read style and cover the whole 
range of electronic subjects 
radio communications and micro- 
wave . .. aviation electronics .. . 
computers . . . instrumentation . . . 
controls ... radar... audio . 
nuclear and radio electronics . 
and industrial electronics. 


Advertisers show confidence in 
CEE. Advertising linage in CEE in 
1960 was up 23% over 1959 — and 
indication that manufacturers are 
convinced of CEE’s ability to sell 
their products. 


For more sales of your products to 
this vigorous market, plan every- 
issue advertising in Canadian Elec- 
tronics Engineering. 


CANADIAN 
ELECTRONICS 
ENGINEERING 


481 University Ave., Toronto 2 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 














tion. Agency discounts, 15-2. : 
Circulation, qualified, 36.880; non-qualified, 
5,451. Mirs.: audio, comm., radar, radio & TV, 
11,076; aircraft, missile, equip. & accessories, 
6,223; instruments, control & test equip., 5,924; 
components sub-assemblies, 4,174. Govt., 
3,292; all other, 6,788. Rates (7x10 ad unit)— 
Times 1 Page Wy Page 1/3 Page 
1 $1095.00 20. 30.00 $435.00 
13 975.00 F , 385.00 
26 945.00 710.00 r 375.00 
Color, 4A, $140; bleed, $130. 
Electronic Desig * Catalog. published in 
Oct. as 27th issue. Forms close June 15. 
Circulation, 1960-61 edition, qualified, 41,175; 
non-qualified, 932. Rates per page (supplied 
by advertiser)—1 page, $840; 8 ges, $500; 
16 pages, $395. Rates and specilications for 
catalogs ptd. by publisher on request. 
Color on request; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 148-149. 








Electronic-Elect hanical Production, 167 
Corey Rd., Brookline 46, Mass. Published by 
Benwill Pub. Corp. Est. 1961. Editor: H. G. 
Buchbinder. Trim size, 81/xll!/,. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 20/2 and 13/2 pi. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close l5th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, pub. guarantee, controlled, 
Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%;Page ‘1/2 Page Page 
1 $360.00 $280.00 $205.00 
6 345. 265.00 195.00 
12 325.00 240.00 185.00 
Color and bleed on request. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


&» 


Electronic Equipment Engineering. 
Broadway, White Plains, New York. 
lished by Sutton Publ. Co. Est. 1953. Editor: 
Elmer T. Ebersol. Trim size, 8'/4xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 24. Published 10th. Forms 
close, 18th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 40,277; non-qualified, 
4,723. Mirs.: comm. equip., 18,192; office, com- 
puting & acctg. machines, 4,588; electronic 
components & accessories, 4,269; transmission 
& distribution equip., 4,164; eaghting & fire 
control equip., 2,424. Others, 6,638. Rates— 
Times Lies *g.boge WY Page 1/3 Page 
1 $860. 95.00 35.00 95.00 
6 815.00 650.00 490.00 365.00 
12 790.00 625.00 470.00 340.00 
Color, 4A, $125; bleed, $10. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


GPA GD» 


Electronic Industries, Chestnut and S6th Sts., 
Philadelphia 39. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est. 1942. Editor: Bernard F. Osbahr. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 814x111. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2\/. Published 25th prec. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 56,454; non-qualified, 
3,566. Mirs.: guided missiles, aircraft, equip. 
& accessories, 22,579; electronic components 
parts, 6,315; receiving & transmitting “que. 
4,989; instruments, control & test equip., 3,694. 
Users of electronic equip., 6,102; all other, 
— Rates— 











. 46.00 364.00 
12 948.00 644.00 
Color, 4A, $145; bleed, $110. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 26-27. 


ABC) @ 


Electronic News, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3. 
Published by Fairchild Pubs., Inc. Est. 1957. 
Editor: Alfred D. Cook. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 1lxl7. Type page, 1014x1614; 5 cols., 2’’. 
Published Monday. Forms close noon Thurs. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. - 
Circulation, paid, 43,690; unpaid, 4,057. 
Electronic & allied equip. mfrs., 21,891; com- 
mercial users of electronic prods., 5,305; dis- 
tribution, 3,375; independent research & de- 
vel., 3,374; govt., military, 2,338; other, 7,954. 
Rates—Open rate per line, $1.24; 1,125 lines, 
$1.09; 6,750 lines, $1.03; 13,500 lines, 98c. 
Above bulk linage in one year. 
Color and bleed on request. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Bu 

Pages 1Page % Page /,Page 1/3 Page 
1 $1026.00 $728.00 $ 
6 966.00 668 








Electronic Preview. 526 S. York St., Elmhurst, 
Ill. Published by Preview Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1 Editor: Marshall L. Billings. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 414x6. Type page, 33x 
4%; 1 or 2 cols., 3% oF ly. Published iSth 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-C-D. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 37.529; other, 
300. Rates— 
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Times 1Page 2% Page Page Page 
1 $350.00 $250.00 $180.00 
6 330.00 235.00 
12 300.00 220.0) 

Color, 4A, $60; bleed, $20. 


VAC} 


Electronic Products Magazine and Clip/File. 
60 Madison Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. Published 
by Tech Publishers, Inc. Est. 1958. Editor: I. J. 
Frisch. Trim size, 8!4xll!4. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 24%. Published 15th in natl. edition, 
plus 3 regional editions. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 56,657; other, 15,644. 
Persons actively engaged in specification 
and/or procurement of electronic parts, com- 
onents, equip., supplies & services, 57,040. 
ates (effective Sept. 1961)— 
Pages 1P % P Vy P 

ages ‘age age age 

I” ss000 $640.00 $480 00 

6 725.00 513.33 385.00 

12 675.00 483.33 362.50 
Color, rop, 4A, $100; bleed, $80. 
Regional rates on request. 

For additional data see page 155. 


VAG 


Electronic/Sources, 2225 Southwest Dr., Los 
Angeles 43, Published by Directories of In- 
dustry, Inc. Est. 1958. Editor: Bill Wann. Sub- 
scripes, $5. Trim size, 81/xll. Type page, 
8x10; 3 cols., 21/2. Published annually, Jan. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 18,309; other, 2,000. 
Personnel in electronic field directly con- 
cerned with specification and/or procurement 
of electronic, missile & rocket parts, equip., 
services, supplies, 18,309. Rates—l page, 
od 4, page, $1080; 1/2 page, $810; 1/; page, 
I /U. 











Electronic Specifying & Purchasing (including 
Who's Who in Electronics), 2775 5. Moreland 
Blvd., Cleveland 20, O. Published by Elec- 
tronic Periodicals, Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: Rob- 
ert A. Harris. Trim size, 8!/,x1l14. Type page, 
7x10. Published annually. Forms close Janu- 
er. 20. Agency discounts, 15-1. 

irculation, Oct. 1959, sworn, contrelled, 
20,015. Rates—mfrs. section, 1 page, $565; 24 
page, $425; / page. $335; 1/3 page, $235. 
Color, 4A, $8; bleed, $50. 


© ABD 


Electronics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Published ogg rm te 5 Pub. Co. Est. 1930. 
Editor: W. - MacDonald. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 8;x1ll/. Type page, 7x16, 3 cols., 
25. Published Friday. Forms close, 3 weeks 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 52.721; unpaid, 3,604. 
Electronic & allied equip. mfrs., 26,638; com- 
mercial users of electronic prods., 8,023; govt., 
military, 5,962; independent research & devel., 
4,286; educational, 3,348; all others, 4,624. 
Rates—Bulk 
Pages 1Page %,Page '1/,Page 1/3 Page 

86.67 4515.00 $343.34 
: . 515.00 343.34 

52 890.00 626.67 470.00 $326.67 
Color, 4A, $155; bleed, $135. 

Buyers’ Guide and Reference Issue, pub- 
lished annually July 20th as 53rd issue. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 153. 








Grid, The, P. O. Box 1193, San Mateo, Calif. 
Published by the San Francisco Section In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers. Est. 1955. Editor: 
Frank Haylock. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
7x10. Published 15th except July and Aug. 
Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,374; controlled, 
359; other, 60. Rates—1 page, $160; 24 page, 
$125; 2 page, $100; 1/, Fe; $70. 


Color on request; blee 


Gig) 


Instrument & Agrees News, 845 Ridge 
Ave., Pittsburgh 12. Published by Instruments 
aa. ga Est. mn By Milton H. 
ronson. Trim size, 4xl6\4. Type page, 
1012x1514; 3 and 4 cols, 20 and 13 a Pe. 
lished bi-monthly, Feb. 10th. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 94,724: non-qualified, 
8,266. Engineers, 30,411; chief of tets, chemi- 
cal & research personnel, 14,312; purchasin 
agents, 8,116; genl. & works mgrs., 7,877; 
supts., 6,225; govt., professors, & doctors, 
Ta others, 23,071. Rates (7x10 ad unit)— 

u 
Pages 1Page 2%, Page Page 1/3 Page 

1 $1110.00 $740.00 555.00 70.00 

3 1080.00 726.00 545.00 370.00 

6 984.00 710.00 540.00 363.00 








Color, 4A, $200; bleed, $75. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 70. 





ld 


Insulation, 311 E. Park Ave., Libertyville, Il. 
Published by Lake Pub. Corp. st. 1955. 
ars itor: wince  —— Bubecets an eS. 
rim size, 81/,x ype pa x cols., 
Bee Published dih eee’ Forme close otk 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 21,982: non-qualified, 
1,647. Mfrs. of products using electrical or 
electronic insulation, 17,162; utilities & elec- 
trical repair shops, 2,786; insulation mfrs. & 
couverters, 836; government, 479; other, 905. 
‘ates— 
Times 5 ous 2%, Page Page  *'/. rors 

1 $619.00 $45 240 $357 b0 $250 

6 571.00 330.0 

12 536.00 309. 60 7 ‘ 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $70. 

Directory/Encyclo edia, patted annually, 
May. Forms close Feb. 20. Est. 1961. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 135. 





Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
335 E. 45th St., New York 17. Dublished by 
American Institute of Physics, Inc. Est. 1929. 
Editor: R. Bruce Lindsay. gy tog $16. 
Trim size, 77x10. Type page, 61/gx814. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist prec. , dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,337; other, 61. 
Bulk Rates—1 page, $140; 12 page, $80; 1% 


page, $40. 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, $20. 





Journal of the Audio Engineering Sonety. 
P. O. Box 12. Old Chelsea Station, New Yor 
11. Published by Audio ene Society, 
Inc. Est. 1953. Subscription, $11. Trim size, 
81x11. Type page, 71/2x9; 2 cols., 3/2. Pub- 
lished. Jan., April, July, Oct. Forms close 1 
mo. prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,069; controlled, 
22; other, ™ Rates— 


Times 
1 $138 5.00 


4 120.0 
Color, 4A, $75; all $30. 
Microwave Journal. 1330 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. cng: ag by Horizon House, Inc. 
Est. 1958. Editor: T. S. Saad. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 814x111. bis page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2Yg. Published 20th. Forms close 5th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation, qualified, 21,361; non- -qualified, 
3,306. Mfrs.: systems, inc. radar, missile 
Bait & ae comm., aircraft, etc., 
2,411; Bm tacaee 748. Govt., 1,685; other, 

‘ates— 

ee $000 00 2%, Page Page 1/, Page 

1 00.00 $560.00 $440.00 $325. $0 

2 "30 00 A 405.00 295.00 

700.00 : 375.00 270.00 

Color, 4A, $125; bleed, $50. 

Engineers’ Handbook and Buyers’ Guide. 
ublished in Sept. as 13th issue. Forms close 
une 1. Est. 1961. Rates on request. 


Ip Pa P 
“ests sc0%6 
65.00 45.00 
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Pacific Electronics Monthly, 725 E. Broadway, 
Glendale 5, Calif. Published Pacific Electronics 
ig 2 Est. 1956. Editor: Ellis F. King. Type 

x91/,. Published 15th. Forms dane 20th. 

. gency TPage A Peg Rat ‘TD Yh P 
as ta fot ‘a age age 
S000 10S 00 fis 00 $125.00 
b 8. 00 175.00 138.0 115.00 

12 200.00 160.00 125. 60 100.00 
Color and bleed rates on request. 





Proceedings of the IRE, 72 W. 45th St., New 
York 36. Published by the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, Inc. Est. 1913. Editor: F. Ham- 
burger, Jr. Subscription (non-member), $18. 
Trim size, 81/,xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published 10th. Forms close 8th prec. 
Agency discounts, “> 

Circulation, paid, 71,9617; unpaid, 17,043. 
Electronic & allied equip. mfrs., 41,822; govt., 
military, 8,661; independent research & devel., 

688; commercial users of electronic prods., 

883; educational, 3,942; educational, 3,942; 
pve 5,766. Rates itective, i 1962)— 


Times 1Page 2%, Page Pa Vg Page 
1 1B #200 80 00.69 40 90.00 
12 640. 00 480. 00 +300. 00 
Color, Se 4a $125, bleed, $50. 


Directory. Est. 1946. Price: $25. Pub- 
lished Oct. Forms close June 30th. 
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Evectricat /ELectRonic 
PROCUREMENT 


is the only publication serving a 


THE MEN WHO APPROVE 
AND SELECT SOURCE ah, 
IN THE ELECTRONIC OEM - = 


6 reasons why ELECTRICAL/ELECTRONIC PROCUREMENT 
is the NUMBER 1 BOOK for advertising to 
standards and procurement functions: 


1. EDITORIAL E/EP supplies the informational needs of the technical 
buyer and specifier of equipment in the electrical/electronic OEM 
field. Experienced writers with engineering-purchasing backgrounds 
edit E/EP exclusively for the technically-oriented procurement 
specialist. 

2. CIRCULATION E/EP gives advertisers a guaranteed circulation of 15,000 
readers in these industrial groups: Communications (including com- 
ponent manufacturers) — 5,400; Military (Aircraft and Missiles) — 
3,700; Data Processing — 850; Instruments, Control Test Equipment 

Manufacturing — 2,500; Industrial OEM — 1,750; and Government 
— 800. E/EP’s 15,000 circulation is the only direct-line communica- 
tion to the procurement function in these powerful markets! 


3. SPECIAL RATES E/EP offers advertisers lower package plan rates when 
each insertion is also scheduled in ELECTRICAL DESIGN NEWS. 
Thus, you reach the engineers who specify AND technical procure- 
ment specialists who select source, at only slightly more cost than a 
single insertion in other leading electrical/electronic publications. 


4, READERSHIP E/EP readers respond to advertising! Modern data pro- 
cessing facilities speed reader service card “more information” requests 
to advertisers. 

5. MERCHANDISING SERVICE E/EP, with its January 1961 issue, initiated 
the first in a series of buying action studies. These are designed to 


help measure, among other factors, the sales-to-cost effectiveness of 
your advertising—available free of charge. 


6. SPECIAL DISTRIBUTOR SUPPORT PROGRAM E/€EP offers low-cost national 
advertising with regionalized impact in each of the four major U.S. 
regional markets. Write for details. 


Dept. E/EP-S, 
ELECTRICAL/ELECTRONIC PROCUREMENT 


Englewood, Colorado 
Gs Giz 


Rogers 
Publishing 
Company, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF CAHNERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. é 
A Cahners Publication 
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100°% WASTE-FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Takes your sales message to 


40,000 


in Military-OEM-Systems Market 


A bi-monthly magazine devoted 
to design and application of 
electronics and controls in the 
huge Military - OEM - Systems 
Market. 


A GROWING MARKET: Components, controls, ma- 
terials, instruments and systems for use in the de- 
sign, production and operation of military end products 
for communications, countermeasures, guidance systems, 
surveilance, ground support equipment, etc. 


READERS — CIRCULATION: Total qualified cir- 
culation now exceeds 40,000 and continues to climb. 
Read by hand-picked men . . . prospective buyers, 
specifiers or designers of components, instruments, 
controls, systems, etc. involved in products for nation- 
al defense . . . the prime and sub-contractors, assem- 
blers and component buyers, as well as military end 
users. 


EDITORIAL QUALITY: Each issue brings to its read- 
ers only editorial of direct interest and immediate 
usefulness feature articles on mew concepts 
techniques, data on circuits, application of components, 
standards, etc., plus regular departments . . . News 

. . Trends . . . New Literature, etc. A staff of 
editors witn wide experience is headed by Commander 
Claude 0. Morrison. 


QUALITY SALES LEADS: MSD‘s_circulation/re- 
sponse ratio is the highest of any publication in the 
field . . . one reason why MSD produces more quality 
sales feads, from product and new literature reviews 
as well as advertisements. 


KING-SIZE FORMAT: Each page is half again as 
wide as conventional 7 x 10 page ... and all 
advertisements appear next to live editorial. 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROL SYSTEMS. The lead- 
er since 1928 . . . in editorial prestige and service 
to the industry. Serves the industrial market for in- 
strumentation and contro! products. Published month- 
ly. Circulation over 40,000. See ad in Chap. 12. 


INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS. The only 
product news tabloid covering measurement and con- 
trol instruments, laboratory apparatus, and electronic 
and mechanical components for the OEM-Design En- 
gineering market. Published bi-monthly. Circulation 
over 95,000. See ad in Chap. 2. 


MEDICAL ELECTRONICS NEWS. published quarter- 
ly (bi-monthly in 1962) . . news tabloid format. 
Devoted exclusively to the biomedical instrumentation 
— field. Over 30,000 circulation. See ad in 
hap. 


COMBINATION RATES 


Equivalent space used in any of our 4 publications 
earns 10% discount in each publication involved. 


Write for miniature inquiry-marked issue and recent 
Ad Readership Studies by Fosdick Associates. 
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Circulation, sworn, id, 61.353; controlled, 
5,857; other, 1,167. Rate es—same; 6 and 12 
time me earned by advertising in Proceed- 
ings of RE. 

For additional data see pages 140 & 142-146. 





Semiconductor Products, 300 W. 43rd St., New 
York 36. Published by Cowan Publishing 
Corp. Est. 1958. Editor: S. L. Marshall. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33 and 21/4. Published Ist 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list-A. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 9,508; controlled, 
2208. Rates— 2h P YP y P 
imes age age age age 

1 $480.00 $330.00 $258.00 $175.00 

6 440.00 305.00 240.00 165.00 

12 385.00 285.00 225.00 155.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $50. 

BPA 
Signal, 1624 Eye St., N. W. Washington 6. 
Published by Armed Forces Communications 
& Electronics Assn. Est. 1946. Editor: W. J. 
aa. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/4x11ll,. 
type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 20 and 13 pi. 
lished 5th. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
yo 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 11.006: non-qualified, 
919. Mfrs. & suppliers to armed forces, 4,127; 
army & civilian employees, 1,799; communicat- 
ing, operating cos., 1,767; air force & civilian 
employees, 1,110; civilian depts. of govt., 439; 
other, 1,770. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2, Paqe 

1 $360.00 $240.00 $180.00 

6 330.00 220.00 170.00 

12 300.00 200.00 160.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, 10%. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see page 157. 


Solid State Journal, 1330 Beacon St., Brook- 
line 46, Mass. Published by nm : House, 
Inc. Est. 1960. Editor: T. S. Saad. Trim size, 
8l/4xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 17,693; non-qualified, 
2.724. Mirs.: systems, inc. missiles. aircraft, 
radar, comm., ordnance, etc., 7,823; data 
processing, 4,346; instruments, power sup- 
plies, sonar, etc., 1,755; devices, 1,306; com- 
nuters, 1,045. Govt., 1,600; all others, 837 


Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2%,Paae '}/ Page 
1 $625.00 — 00 $325 2 
6 585.00 410.00 305 
12 550 00 390.00 290 00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $50 


G&» 


Western Electronic News, 10373 W. Pico Blvd 

Los Angeles 64. Published by F. D. Thompson 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1953. Editor: D. J. Thompson 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 814x1ll14. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2;4. Published 10th. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 18,083; non-qualified 
3,199. Mfrs. of electronic prods., components 
& users of electronic components, 13.601; govt., 
2.304; college labs., 747; mfrs.’ reps., 429; 
comm., inc. broadcasting, telephone, tele- 
araph, 418; all other, 1,169. Rates— 

Times 1Paqe %Paae '\/,Paae 1) Pace 

1 $585.00 $570 00 $390 00 $315.00 
6 = 4 430.00 370.00 265.00 

12 400.00 295 .00 255.00 
Color, 4x 120, bleed, 15% 





VY, Page 
$140.00 
130.00 
120.00 


Wy Page 





\, Page 
$225.00 
210.00 
200.00 








Wire & Radio Communications, P. O. Box 50 
Verona, N. J. Published by Communications 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1883. Editor: Lee Craig. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8xll. Type page 
6'/ax9; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2!/,. Published 
ey Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, sworn, Apr. 1960, controlled, 
1,985; paid, 1,865. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2% Page 

1 $180.00 $145.00 $110.00 

133.00 100.00 

120.00 90.00 

Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see below at right. 
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CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


® 


Canadian Electronics Engineering, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1957. 
Editor: Harold Price. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 81/yxll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21; 





MD&DN 


H P.O. BOX 50 


Published 4th. Forms close 19th he Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-B- 

Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 9,042; 
other, 277. Mfrs. of electronic equip. & com- 
ponents, comm. equip., 2,614; cane & 
telegraph cos., 1,191; AP tic & privately owned 
utilities, 784; commercial users of electronic 
“ uip. in mig. & processing, 772; govt., 631; 

801. R gee Vy P 
2/, Page age 
$iss, 


138. 0 
Color, 4A red, blue, $80; other 4A, $90; bleed, 


nj 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 158 & 594-595. 





CCAB 


Electronics & Communications, 450 Alliance 
Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. Published by Age 
Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1953. Editor: Thomas 
Lazenby. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/ TA 
ype page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 20 and. 13 pi. 
By lished 4th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-D. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 10,542; 
other, 395. Mfrs. of electronic equip. & com- 
ponents, radio, TV, etc., 2,906; commercial 
users of electronic equip. in mfg. and process- 
ing, 1,688; telephone & telegraph cos., 1,642; 
ovt., 1,270; public utilities & power cos., 
66; all other, 2,425. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%,Page '\/ Page 
310.00 $245 $0 
6 274.00 208.00 
2 245.00 190.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see opposite page. 


/, Page 
$172.00 
146.00 
139.00 





DISTRIBUTION & SERVICE 


Electronic & Appliance so oe ged 216 W. 14th 
St., New York 11. Published by Electronic 
Specialist Pub. Co., Inc. Est 1955. Editor: 
Nat Boolhack. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 9x 
12. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 
15th. Forms close last of month prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 7,800; paid 
200; other, 100. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2% Page 

1 $395.00 315.00 $230.00 $175 00 

6 350.06 250.00 i 00 140.00 

12 325.00 220.00 0.00 120.00 
Color, 4A red, $90; other, 4A, $125, bleed, 15%. 





iy Page 1/3 Page 





Electronic Technician, 480 Lexington Ave 
ew York 17. Published by Electronic Tech- 
nician, Inc. Est. 1953. Editor: A. J. Forman 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 814xllJ4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2;4. Published 5th. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A ALD. 
Circulation, paid, 82,263; unpaid, 6,330 
Radio, TV or electronics indep. service cos., 
50,459; retailers with service depts., 13,187; 
maintenance, installation, operation of indus. 
orp. 12,568; mfrs., 1,763; govt., 1,449; other, 
398. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2,Paqe Page 12 Page 
1 $875.00 $495.00 $345.00 
6 = 00 430.00 327.00 
12 0.00 -" 406.00 289.00 
Color, an. S148, bleed, $110. 


High Fidelity Trade News, 7 W. 44th St., New 
York 36. Published by St. Regis Publications 
ae. Est. 167 Editor: Anthony Lord. Trim size 

Jax li/y. e page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Pub- 
ficbed tom, Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, qualified, 8,262; non- qveitied 
937. Retail dealers & distributors, 7,090; mfrs 
750; reps., 481. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2; Page 

$315.00 





lf, Pade 
$1 75.00 
155.00 
140.00 


I, Pade 


ESTABLISHED i663 
The really important men in 
Communications read W & RC 


Describe your products to 
these readers monthly thru— 


WIRE & RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
VERONA, NEW JERSEY 





Sound Industry Directory. published an- 
nually, Mar. Rates—l page, $595; 2%; page, 
$575; %2 page, $345; 1/3 page, $235. 


Jobber News & Electronic Wholesaling, 2775 
S. Moreland Blvd., Cleveland 20. Pu lished 
by Electronic Periodicals, Inc. Est. 1937. Ed. 
dir.: eA come Subscri se of Fim 
size, 81/4xll14. Type pa cols . 
Published Ist. Forms 7, ‘ta Sth. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 17,286; non-qualified, 
1,278. Sales & store mgrs., salesmen, 8,406; 
distributors, 3,067; admin. & buying execs. 
2,541; commercial sound equip. specialists, 
1,592; others, 1,779. Rates— 

Times 1 1 Page 2, Page Page 1), rege 
0 $335.00 $265.00 

é = 00 315. . 250.00 

12 0.00 275.0) 220.00 
Color, an ns others, $145; bleed, $45. 








NARDA News, 114] Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
Chicago 54. Published by National Appliance 
and Radio-TV Dealers Assn. Est. 1946. Editor: 
Mrs. Meret .¥ ao pte: ley ge 
size, x e page, x an 
cols., 281/, and 18), pi. Publishe Monday. 
Forms close 2 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, paid, 5,587; 
controlled, 856; other, 262. Rates on request. 
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tion, $4.50. Trim size, 834x115. Type page, Times 1 Page 4 Page 1/2 Page 
l 


7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published Ist. Forms close ie 4 gt 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 142.20 103.50 


82.8 
Circulation, qualified, 9,573: non-qualified, Color. 4A. red. $65: others. $75: bleed. 10% 





949. Retail dealers, 8,863; distributors, 344; 
Mimi. CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





Times 1Page %,Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $585.00 $435.00 $355.00 $255.00 CAB NA) 
6 555.00 412.00 337.00 242.00 ” 


Trade Builder, 93 Railside Rd., Don Mills, 
12 526.00 391.00 319.00 229.00 Published by Fullerton Publishing Co., 


Color, 4A, $175; other, $200; bleed, $75. Est. 1924. Editor: Bruce Proctor. Trim 





131/x1l0l/,. Type page, 12!/2x934; 4 cols., 


Ont 
Ltd 
$1ze 
2g 


Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 


Sound Merchandising, 299 Madison Ave., New counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
York 17. Published by Sound Pub. Co., Inc. Circulation, controlled, 9,994; other, 


152. 


eee rinti Retail stores, 8,039; independent & factory 
Est. 1955. Editor: J. J. Brookman. Subscription, service depts., 1,171; wholesalers, 492; mfrs., 


$3. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 2 206; other, 158. Rates (7x10 ad unit)— 


and 3 cols., 214. Published 10th. Forms close > , Page 1/2 Page 


1Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing isp 00 0 a i $ 85 00 


: ° 
list-C 12 5.0 100:00 


135 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,189; paid, Color, 4A. Pa: others, $65; bleed, 25%. 
1,050; other, 277. Rates— exec hewn a 


5.00 
70.00 











= Journal, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Published by NEDA Journal Pub. Co. Est. 
1946 Ed. Dir.: J. Powers. Trim size, rie 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published 10th 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 11,141. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/, Pade Vp Page VW, Page 
1 $370.00 $265.00 $200.00 $135.00 
6 poet 235.00 180.00 120.00 
12 215.00 160.00 110.00 
Color, 4K *% others, $90; bleed, $20. 


@ 


F Reporter (including Electronic Servicing), 
boOl EP 46th St., Indianapolis 6. Published by 
H. W. Sams & Co., Inc. Est. 1951. Editor: 
Verne Ray. Subscri tion, $4. Trim size, 81/)x11. 
Type page, 7x10; T cols., 2\/. Published Ist. 





Forms close 5th eae Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, ~— 73,135; unpaid, 5,053. 
ctroni 


Radio, TV or ele cs independent service 
cos., 36,380; retailers with service depts., 
5,644; educational, 5,319; maintenance, instal- 
lation & operation of indus. electronic equip. 
& comm., 3,026; all other, 2,452. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 


6 : 
12 0 
Color, 4A, $135; bleed, 10%. 


Radio—Electronic ay The, 60 Madison 
Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. Published by United 
Catalog Pubs., Fg Est. 1935. Editor: I. J. 
Frisch. Trim size, 734x1034. Type page, 101,015; 
other, 995. Published Dec. Forms close June 
1. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, ges, 101,015: other, 995. 
Rates—1 page, $385; 2 pages, $335; 3 pages 
$300; 4 pages, $280; 5 pages. $260. 

Color and bleed, not applicable. 








Radio-Electronics, 154 W. l4th St., New York 
25. Published by Gernsback Pubs. Inc. Est. 
1929. Editor: Hugo Gernsback. Subeceiption. 
$4. Trim size, 85/xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols. 
21/4. Published 20th prec. Forms close 20th 
2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-D. . 
Circulation, paid, 157.824: unpaid, 3,366. 
ates— 
Times Page Page 1/3 Page 
1 ' 675.00 $510.00 
6 F 615.00 460.00 
12 785 §50.00 415.00 
Color, 4A, $125, bleed, 15%. 





Radio & Television Weekly. 99 Hudson S&t., 
New York 13. Est. 1916. Editor: Cy Kneller. 
Subscription, $6. Trim size, 1014x1334. Type 
page, 9l/2xl2; 4 cols., 214. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close 10 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 5,417; 
controlled, 469; other, 429. Rates on request. 





Eid) 


Record & Sound Retailing, 274 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Published by M & N Harrison, 
Inc. Est. 1943. Editor: Claire Adler. Subscrip- 





EFFECTIVE DISTRIBUTION 


Electronics and Communications each month is mailed to 10,542 
readers — 1,894 more than any other publication in the field. 
Over 90 per cent of these copies are individually addressed, ac- 
cording to the AIA Canadian Media Form, copies of which are 
readily available. 


EFFECTIVE EDITORIAL 


During 1960 E & C won 7 mentions in the International Elec- 
tronic Sources Index, a compilation of the world’s leading articles 
on the subject, and was quoted 37 times in the Electronic Guide, 
an indexing of leading technical articles. No other Canadian elec- 
tronics journal merited inclusion in these two services during the 
same period. Authenticity of editorial content is thus confirmed 
impartially — and by experts. 


EFFECTIVE PULLING POWER 


On the average each issue of E&C produces over 1,500 product 
enquiries — 12.1 per cent from executive management; 34% 
from professional engineers; 42.7% from purchasing agents and 
senior technical personnel; 11.2% from libraries, Association 
personnel, students, miscellaneous. 


EFFECTIVE CONCEPT 


E&C editors provide a balanced diet of technical and business 
editorial content unmatched by any other journal in the field. E&C 
editors are guided by an Editorial Advisory Council consisting of 
ten of Canada’s outstanding electronic engineers. The special issues 
during the year represent many Canadian “firsts” and E&C’s an- 
nual Buyers’ Guide is the biggest published in Canada. E&C car- 
ried more display advertising in 1960 than any other electronics 
journal . . . proof of the industry’s high regard for this publication. 


age publications limited 


Automatic Heating/Plumbing/ Air 
Conditioning; Food Service Equip- 
ment Supplier; Beverage Alcohol 
Reporter; Restaurants and Institu- 
tions; Canadian Gas Journal. 


electronics. and 
communications 


Head Office: Toronto, Ont., Canada 
450 Alliance Avenue ROger 2-7225 


West Coast Representatives: 
Dillenbeck - Galvan Inc. 
Los Angeles/San Francisco 6101 
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Manufacturing Division—Production Markets 


Furniture and fixtures 


Increased automation boosts profits; 


slow but steady gain forecast for ’61 


CURRENT TRENDS 


@ MERGERS AND AUTOMATION have 
joined relocation and plant expan- 
sions as trends in the furniture in- 
dustry. 

The broadening of company prod- 
uct lines into other products and 
other markets has turned from a 
trend into a fact, particularly in 
major plants, and also in many 
middle-size plants. 

Automation is evident in the 
casegoods field (non-upholstered 
household wood furniture), one in- 
dustry source has noted in an 
analysis of the final 1958 Census 
of Manufactures. This segment of 
the industry shows a 20% increase 
in value of shipments over 1954, 
despite fewer major plants and only 
1,300 more employes. 

The trend of relocation of plants 
continues, particularly to North 
Carolina, the leading producer-state 
in both household wood and up- 
holstered furniture. Producers find 
it logical to be close to their sources 
of raw materials. Much of the wood 
used in furniture originates in the 
South. 


> Household furniture (S.I.C. 251) 

. Sales of household furniture 
are expected to rise this year, 
particularly in a brisk fourth 
quarter. Last year’s sales were 
down from the 1959 record level. 
Manufacturers’ household furniture 
shipments topped $3 billion for the 
second successive year. 

There were sales decreases in up- 
holstered and metal furniture, and 
increases in wood furniture. Im- 
ports continued their upward trend, 
exceeding $25 million. 

In the latest Census the four 
leading categories of household 
wood furniture—bedroom, occasion- 
al, kitchen and dining room — ac- 
count for approximately 80% of the 
value of shipments, particularly in 
kitchen and bedroom furniture. 
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The leading furniture producing 
states are North Carolina, Cali- 
fornia, Virginia, New York and 
Indiana. They produce half of all 
wood and upholstered furniture. 
North Carolina, first in each cate- 
gory, and California, fourth in wood 
and second in upholstered, account 
for one-fourth of all production. In 
the production of metal household 
furniture, Illinois, Indiana and New 
York rank 1-2-3. 


> Office furniture (S.I.C. 252) ... 
The emphasis in this segment of the 
industry is in metal furniture. 
Products shipped in 1958 were 
valued at $286 million in the latest 
Census, up $9 million from prelim- 
inary figures. 

On the other hand, final figures 
for wood office furniture showed 
a $1 million drop from the prelim- 
inary report, to $68 million. 

Wood office furniture included 
$58 million in primary products, $7 
million in secondary products and 
$3 million in miscellaneous receipts 
(mainly resales of products manu- 
factured by others). 

Metal office furniture showed $236 
million in primary product, $33 mil- 
lion in secondary and $17 million in 
miscellaneous. 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


> Public buildings & related furni- 
ture (S.C. 253) . . . In addition 
to furniture for schools, theaters, 
assembly halls, libraries and 
churches, these producers supply 
seats for autos, aircraft and public 
conveyances. 

There has been a significant gain 
of 26% more plants in the 20-or- 
more-employe area of this industry, 
from 158 plants in 1954 to 183 in 
1958. 

The value of shipments of pri- 
mary and related furniture in this 
classification totals $208 million. 


> Partitions, shelving, lockers, and 
office & store fixtures (S.I.C. 254) 
. . . This segment of the industry 
produces such items as wood and 
metal partitions, shelving and lock- 
ers, show and display cases, cab- 
inets, counters, and other fixtures 
such as telephone booths, clothing 
racks, etc. 

In a four year period the total 
number of establishments in this in- 
dustry increased nearly 13.7%. The 
trend is toward larger plants, as in- 
dicated by the fact that there was 
nearly a 19% increase in the num- 
ber of plants with 20 or more em- 
ployes during the same four-year 
period. 

Latest available Census data in- 
dicate annual shipments are valued 
at approximately $538.9 million for 
plants in this category. The remod- 
eling market constitutes an excel- 
lent source of sales for these pro- 
ducers, and further impetus for ex- 





$.1.C. 25—FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
> 251—Household furniture. 
® 2511—Wood, not upholstered. 
® 2512—Wood, upholstered. 
@ 2514—Metal. 
@ 2515—Mattresses and bedsprings. 
® 2519—Other household furniture. 
> 252—Office furniture. 
@ 2521—Wood. 
@ 2522—Metal. 


nt ees building and related furni- 
re. 


be found in Chapter 57. 





This chapter covers the manufacturing and distributive elements 
of Industry Groups 25 and 509—“Furniture and fixtures”—in the 
Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 

Here are the industry classifications included: 


Information on furniture and home furnishings retail stores will 


> 254—Partitions and fixtures. 


@ 2541—Wood partitions and fixtures. 
@ 2542—Metal partitions and fixtures. 


> 259—Miscellaneous 
tures. 


@ 2591—Venetian blinds and shades. 
@ 2599—Other furniture and fixtures. 


S.I1.C. 509—WHOLESALE TRADES: MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WHOLESALERS 


@ 5097—Furniture and home furnishings. 


furniture and fix- 
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Furniture Manufacturing Industry 


Estabs w/ 
over 20 Total 


Industry Title Total 
Employes Employes 


Estabs. 


Household furniture 
Wood, not upholstered 
Wood, upholstered 


etal aie 
Mattresses & macnerings 
Reed, rattan, etc. ..... ie 
Office furniture 
eto ie ore 
Metal ......... 
Public buildings é ‘related . 
Partitions, shelving, etc. .............. 
259 Miscellaneous furniture, etc. .... 
Venetian blinds & shades ........ 
Other furniture & fixtures ........ 





Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








panding sales is seen in the con- 
tinuing trend toward urban shop- 
ping center developments. 


> Miscellaneous furniture & fix- 
tures (S.LC. 259) . . . Included in 
this segment of the industry are 
venetian blinds and shades manu- 
facturers (S.C. 2591) and other 
specialty items (S.I.C. 2599) such as 
hospital beds, restaurant chairs and 
stools, factory furniture such as 
work benches, tool stands, etc., and 
a large variety of products such as 
marine furniture, industrial furni- 
ture and amusement cabinets. 

Since 1954 there has been a sig- 
nificant attrition in the number of 
venetian blind producers—from a 
total of 1,112 to 850 in 1958. During 
the same period, however, value of 
shipments decreased only 48%, 
totaling approximately $187 million 
in 1958. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


> Furniture & home furnishings 
wholesalers (S.I.C. 5097) . . . These 
wholesalers generally fall into one 
of three classifications: household 
furniture; office furniture; and, 
home furnishings and floor cover- 
ings wholesalers. 

Both in total number and size of 
organization, this segment of the in- 
dustry has been expanding. New 
York, California, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania and Texas are the leading 
states insofar as concentration of 
wholesalers is concerned. 

Home furnishings wholesalers 
generally carry a more diversified 
product line than either office or 
household furniture wholesalers. In 
recent years, however, there has 
been a trend toward increased di- 
versification in all three types of or- 
ganization. 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


> Retail furniture, home furnish- 


ings & equipment stores (S.I.C. 57) 

. Information on this segment of 
the furniture industry will be found 
in Chapter 57. 


BASIC STATISTICS 
MANUFACTURING 


Total industry production climbed 

% last year, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce data. Using 1957 
as base year, the industry’s produc- 
tion index in 1960 was 119.6, com- 
pared with 114.8 for 1959. 


> Household furniture (S.I.C. 251) 
... Aggregate production decreased 
slightly during 1960 for this seg- 
ment of the industry. Record levels 
of output were recorded in 1959 and 
final figures for 1960 indicate a drop 
of between 4% and 5% from the 
peak level. 


> Office furniture (S.I.C. 252) . 
Producers of wood office furniture 
shipped products valued at $69 mil- 
lion in 1958, up 30% from their 1954 
level. In the four-year period in- 
dustry employment increased 6%, 
to a 1958 total of 5,800. 

Metal office furniture producers 
shipped products valued at $277 
million in 1958, an increase of 37% 
over 1954. Employment increased 
9% during the period, totaling 17,- 
500 in 1958. 


> Public building & related furni- 
ture (S.I.C. 253) . . . Latest Census 
data show $5 million for capital ex- 
penditures in 1958, and approxi- 
mately 16,000 employes. Plants with 
more than 20 employes increased by 
24 in the period from 1954 to 1958. 


> Shelving, partitions & store fix- 
tures (S.I.C. 254) . . . Latest data 
available at this writing show capi- 
tal outlays of $13.6 million for new 
plant and equipment in 1958. 
Shipments valued at $538.9 mil- 





KEY-MANagement 


publication 


reaching and influencing the 
entire Furniture manufacturing, 
Upholstering and Bedding indus- 
tries, including these: 


Standard Industrial Classifications: 

2511—Household Furniture © 2521—Wood Office 
(except upholstered) Furniture : 

2512—Household Furniture ag A Office 
(upholstered) 

2514—Metal Household 53 1--Public Building 


itur 
Furniture 
4 w Partiti ns and 
2515—Mattresses and —— ‘ 
Bedsprings 2599-Furniture and 
2519—Household Furniture Fixtures (not elsewhere 
(not elsewhere Classified) classified) 


ED 


KEY-MANagement 
QUALITY CIRCULATION 


in plants doing 88% of the industry’s 
41% BILLION DOLLAR VOLUME 
45% to Executive Management 
28% to Production, Sales, and Purchas- 
ing Dept. heads 

21% to Designers 

6% to Other Management 
—and at the lowest cost per reader. 


hirst in 
FE DM) KEY-MANagement 
QUALITY READERSHIP & 


READER-ACTION 
Proved — by thousands of monthly 
reader requests for more information 
about advertised and editorialized 
products. 
Proved — by the many requests for 
editorial reprints and more informa- 
tion on featured material. 
Proved — by the many KEY MEN 
who request this information. 


FON 


KEY-MANagement 
EDITORIAL QUALITY 


Authoritative analysis of new proc- 
esses, techniques, equipment and 
materials, pro lems of esign, pro- 
duction, manufacturing, purchasing 
and marketing keep every level of 
buying influence fully informed. 


a0) 


QUALITY 
ADVERTISING GROWTH 


Quality advertisers are selecting 
FDM in increasing numbers which 
is positive proof that FDM produces 
results! 


Call on write for: 
Complete Market Analysis and Sales 
Promotion Materials— 


FURNITURE Design 
¢ Manufacturing 


Phone: WAbash 2-1272 
Published by Graphic Arts Publishing Co. 
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lion were produced in 1958, up ap- 
proximately $65 million from the 
year before. Current employment 
in these plants totals approximately 
37,700. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


> Furniture and home furnishings 
wholesalers (S.I.C. 5097) . . . Ac- 
cording to the latest Census of 
Business, there are more than 6,770 
furniture and home _ furnishings 
wholesalers in business today. In 
1958 they collectively posted total 
sales of nearly $4.9 billion, and em- 
ployed more than 71,000 persons. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


As a market, the furniture in- 
dustry can be divided into three 
basic divisions: 1) materials; 2) 
equipment; 3) supplies. 


@ Marteriats. Of all materials, the 
most important are lumber, veneers, 
hardboards, plastics and textiles. 

In a normal year the industry 
consumes 20% to 25% of the total 
U.S. production and import of hard- 
wood lumber. 

Other items bought in large 
quantities include: plastic, wool, 
cotton, rayon, acetate and mixtures 
of acetate with wool and synthetic 
“miracle” fibers; lacquers and var- 
nishes; hardware; sponge rubber, 
cotton, curled hair, rubberized hair, 
polyether and polyvinyl foams, etc. 


© Equipment. A medium-size fur- 
niture plant may have 40 different 
highly specialized woodworking 
machines in the production line. 
Woodworking machinery—from au- 
tomatic shaping and turning lathes, 
to nailing machines, sanders, bor- 
ing machines and moulders—is 
standard in plants which manufac- 
ture wood furniture. 

Metal furniture manufacturers 
utilize the same general type of 
equipment found in the typical 
metal fabricating plant. 

Conveyor and other material 
handling systems are an_ integral 
part of modern furniture manufac- 
ture. Equipment for coating the fin- 
ished furniture includes spray guns 
and ventilated booths, air pressure 
lines and drying ovens. 


@ Supp.ies. Packing material—fibre 
board, crating lumber, paper and 
plastic wrappings, burlap, etc.—is 
an extremely important supply item 
for the furniture manufacturer. As 
much as 5% or more of the selling 
price of a furniture item will fre- 
quently be spent on packing. 
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HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The typical furniture manufac- 
turer is a “small business” opera- 
tion, according to Commerce De- 
partment definitions. However, the 
highly competitive situation existing 
today has re-emphasized the selec- 
tive purchasing decisions. 

In the large plant the decision to 
buy is still made at the top execu- 
tive level. In the smaller plant, how- 
ever, the selection of basic materials 
and equipment is influenced to a 
degree by what the top competition 
is doing. 

Selling problems are typical of 
those found in any industry where 
the owner-manager relationship 
exists. Employes may influence the 
owner, but he will make the final 
decision, because it is his capital 
that is being spent. 

Where departmentalization exists, 
in the larger-size plants, the pattern 
again tends to be typical of that 
found in similar-size plants in other 
manufacturing industries. 


Sources: Furniture Design & 
Manufacturing; Furniture Produc- 
tion; Consumer Durable Goods Div., 
BDSA, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Furniture Design & Manufacturing 

11-1. Analysis of the $4.5 Billion Furniture 
Manufacturing, Upholstering, & Bedding 
Industry. 8-page market analysis of the 
10 segments of the over-all industry, with 
data on production volume, costs, loca- 
tions, etc. of all plants and descriptions 
of types materials purchased, with data 
grouped by S.I.C. 

Furniture Production 

11-2. Market & Media Fact File. File-size 
presentation containing data materials 
consumed by various segments of the 
over-all industry, production of wood 
furniture, states leading in the production 
of bedding products and in metal house- 
hold furniture, plus an analysis of the 
Canadian furniture market. 

Furniture & Woodworking 

11-3. Effective Marketing in the Furniture 

& Woodworking Industries. Highlight 

analysis of the consolidated furniture and 

woodworking market, with data on plant 

population, employes, value of ship- 

ments, and cost of materials. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Natl. Assn. of Bedding Mfrs., 724 Ninth 
St., N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 

Natl. Assn. of Furniture Mfrs., 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

Natl. Assn. of Summer Furniture Mfrs., 
216 E. 49th St., New York, N.Y. 
Natl. Furniture Warehousemens Assn., 327 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, III. 
Natl. Office Furniture Assn., 

Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Furniture Mfrs. Assn., 


327 S. La- 
209 S. 
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Main St., High Point, N.C. 
Venetian Blind Assn. of Am., 435 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 
Wood Office Furniture Inst., 730 Eleventh 
St.. N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
ere for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 


Mailing List Information 








Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 





Bedding, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54. Published by National ~~ 3 of Bedding 
Mfrs. Est. 1917. Editor: John §. Mills. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, ey. Pi pe page, 
7x10. 2 and 3 cols., 35/16 a /\6. Pub- 
lished Sth. Forms close 20th ~~ hous dis- 
counts, 15-0. Mailing list-A- é 
on sworn, paid, 2,188; other, 127. 
nates— 
Times 1 Page 1 Page % Page '/ Page 
1 $135.00 $83.00 $50.00 $31.00 
6 110.00 rE 39.00 
12 100.00 61.0 34.00 22.00 
a 4A, red, blue, $30; other, $60; bleed, 
Bedding Bu 0 pwd Guide & Composite Cata- 
log, published June 15th, as 13th issue. 





Furniture pew & Manufacturing, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., icago 5. Published by Graphic 
Arts Pub. Go” Est. 1959. Editor: Raymond A. 
Helmers. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81x11]. 
Type e, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2a and 33. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th’ prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 10,578; non-qualified, 
3,361. Furniture mfrs., 6,694; bedding mfrs., 
835; furniture designers, 637; others, 2,328. 
Times LP P \, P Y, P 
imes age ‘ag age , Page 

1 $310.00 $185.00 $150.00 

6 275.00 165.00 130.00 

12 250.00 150.00 115.00 
Color, $95; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 163. 





Furniture Manufacturer, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Vincent Edwards 
& Co. Est. 1879. Editor: V. Edward Borges. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2% and 214. Published 
oy Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 


15-2 

Circulation, paid, 7,659; unpaid, 329. Furn. 
mfrs., 3,321; retail —. —— 997; up- 
holsterers, 820; misc. mfrs., 557; designers, ar- 
chitects, decorators, 516; sther, 1,482. Rates— 
i 1 Page 2%, Page Yy, e , Page 
$325.00 $225.00 brs 34 ">. 00 
308.75 213.75 9.25 
2 292.50 202.50 183. 00 103 50 

lor, $95; bleed, 25%. 


Furniture Production, 804 Church St., Nash- 
ville 3. Published by Production Pub. Co. 
Est. 1952. Editor. J. H. Whaley, Jr., Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8!/4x11!4. ‘pe page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 13 pi. Published 25th prec. Forms 
rg 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, wna x non-qualified, 
2,050. Furniture producers, 708; designers, 
596; mfrs. of musical visa Ay caskets, etc., 
399: wholesalers, mfrs., jobbers, distributors, 
dealers, 354; others, 633. Rates— 

Times ge age ' Page 1), Page 
1 $300. t $160.00 $110. $0 
6 275.00 190. f 100.00 

12 90.00 
Color, 4A red. $75; others, $100; bleed, $40. 

Blue Book Directory, published annually in 
Dec. Rates—l page, = 2%, page, $240; 12 
page, $180; 1/; page, $120 
Color, 4A red, $60; others, $80; bleed, $40. 
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Furniture & Woodworking, P.O. Box 752, 
1047 Jackson Ave., Memphis 1, Tenn. Pub- 











lished by Furniture & Woodworking Publica- 
—— Est. tei Editor: lemes, Lhe Powell. Sub- 
scription, rim size, 81/4xll14. Ty ge, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and oie. Bub ished 
Agenc discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 6,663; other, 1,012. 
Mirs.: wood furn., 3,711; or furn,, 
864; sub-assemblies, 626; veneer ig beta 
Fs oe ae, Le. Non- Th Ba 144 poe 
imes age e e 
1 $210.00 bso 40 bi6 b9 
200.00 
12 190.00 190. 00 130. 00 "90. 00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $70; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


National Hardwood Magazine, 2065 Union 
Ave., Memphis 4. Published by Memphis Lum- 
berman Co. Est. 1927. Editor: Walter Davis, 
Jr. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 814x114. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!4,. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
eonaten, sworn, June 1959, controlled, 
— a ,009; ao 589. Pon — "y P 
imes a e age g Page 
1 bs 00 $50 30.00 


200 "7 00 
12 17s, b és, 00 40.00 4.00 
Color, 4A red, $35; 4A colors, $40; bleed, 7500 
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Upholstering Industry, 230 Fifth “7 New 
York 1. Published by Hall Pub. Co. Est. 1934. 
Editor: Robert J. Doyle. Subscription, $30. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x73; 7 cals. , Bh. 
Published 8th. Forms close 19th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, ualified, 5,686; other, 935. 
Furn. mfrs., 1; mfrs. & converters of fab- 
rics, filling’ materials, etc., 845; jobbers, 702; 
other, 328. Rates— 


Yn Page 4 Page } 

$is0 99 bios. 40 ts 0.00 
12 0.00 De. ei 3. oD rh 00 

Color, 4A, 2500. bleed, 10%. 


Yehetetoteg le a meg ennaieer of Suppl 
Sources, 23 h Ave., New York 1. Publishe 
by Hall Pub. an Est. 1957. Published annually, 
Rates and specifications on request. 
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Western Furniture Manufacturing, 1516 West- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles 24. Est. 1947. Editor: 
Mimi K Phillips. Tagg $5. Trim size, 
Siprih Type ge, 7x10; and 3 cols., 
/i6 and 2 3/16. p Published 15th. Forms close 
Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 3,879: other, 754. 
Mfrs.: upholstered furn., 1,345; wood furn., 
616; metal furn., 131. Custom upholsterers, 
1S « een. ies. te p Yh P 
imes age A e age |), Page 
1 $195.00 “$145.00 $133 00 °$ 90.00 


12 130.00 "38, 00 82 00 57.00 
Color, 4A red, $45; others, $65; bleed, 15%. 


15th. Forms close Ist. 
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Casual Living, 56 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
Published by Wilsir Pub., Inc. Est. 1960. Edi- 
tor: Marvin L. Wilder. Sulssipten. $4. Trim 
size, 81/,x1 11/4. pike page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
33g and 21/4. ished Sih. "toe close 20th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 10,214; other, 
530. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
} $240.00 





* Page 1 Page 1; Page 
3 $130.00 $10. 09 $120. 09 
195.00 95.0 


12 175.00 130. 60 100. 00 85. 00 
Color, 4A, $40; bleed, $25. 


Chicago Market Daily, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
soucuse 11. Est. 1933. Editor: Clark B. Kelsey. 
ape page, 99/16x12; 4 cols., 25/16. Pub- 
lished daily during each mkt. with pre-mkt. 
issue 12 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation sworn, winter 1961 series, 80,010. 
cee page, 0; 7 pages, $189.29; Li Ratt 
$171.88. Pre-market mail issue—1l pa 
Saice” 4A red, blue, yellow, 10%; bleed, fox 








Chicago Market News, 478 bgp hg eg Mart 
Plaza, Chica ° 54. Published by The Irvin 
Cloud Pub. Est. 1947. Editor John Shroc 
Trim size, 974x139) Type page, 81/)x12; 4 cols., 
2 1/16. Published for summer and winter mar- 
kets, 10 issues each. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, distributed dail garing 
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Issues 
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8 130.00 115.00 84.00 57.00 
Color, 4A red, $150; bleed, $50. 
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2. Est. 1937. Editor: Carol n §. Shubart. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 81/xll. Type page, 
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10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
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i ah 96.00 $6 6.00 $ 48.00 
6 "i070 00 
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Color, an $40; bleed, 10%. 





Furniture Field, 1933 S. Broadway, Los An- 
eles 7. ee by Furniture Retailers’ 
ssn. Est. Editor: Will J. Lavelle. Sub- 
scription, $3. Tins size, 81/2x1l14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 10th, except 
Feb. and Aug. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,036; other, 
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Furniture Retailer, 804 Church St., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. eed by Production Pub. Co. Est. 
1901. Editor: J. H at a Lg ae $3. 
Trim size, 834x115. Type 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 3% and 23/1 Piblished 30th prec. 
Forms close 16th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation, sworn, April, 1961, paid, 7,568; 
controlled, 1,988; other, 635. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page YW Page 
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Furniture South, So. Furn. Expos. Bldg., High 
Point, N.C. Published by Southern Furn. Inc. 
Est. 1922. Editor: N. Bienenstock. a 
ge 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published month 
orms close 20th prec. Agency disc. 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 5,681; 
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Color, 4A, $80; bleed, $25. 
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Furniture World, 127 E. 3lst St., New York 16. 
a by Towse Pub. Co. Est. 1870. Editor: 
. I. Bienenstock. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
My. Published every other Thursday. Forms 
close 14 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 6,622; 

controlled, 193; other, 181. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page '\/) Page ‘1/3 Page 
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Color, 4A, $80; bleed, $25. 
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Midwest Furniture News, 125 E. Wells St., 
Milwaukee 2. Published by Wis. Retail Fur- 
niture Assn. Est. — Editor: B. Ollman. 
Trim size, Be xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2M. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 10. Forms close 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 
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Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
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Ohio Furniture Journal, P. O. Box 3509, 
Heights Branch, Cleveland 18, O. Published 
by Arthur J. Klein. Est. 1953. Editor: Dave 
Levine. Subscriptions, $3. Type page, 7x10. 
Published monthly. Forms close 25th prec. 
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Small World, 101 W. 3ist St., _New York 1. 
Published by Earnshaw Pubs. Est. 1950. Edi- 
tor: Thomas W. Hudson. Subscri tion, $2. 
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Southeast Furniture, 163] Pinevale, Jackson 6, 
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Southern Furniture News, Southern Furniture 
Exposition Bldg., High Point, N. C. Published 
by Southern urniture News, Inc. Est. 1959. 
Editor: E. Kemp. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
1014x14. Type page, 10!/gx1434; 5 cols., 15/16. 
Published 14 times annually, only durin Jan., 
Apr., June, July & Oct. Forms close, 4 days 
prec. ore disc., 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 19,747; other, 
3,500. Rates—l page 2 pages, $235; 
pages, $200; 14 pages, $170. Color, rop, $150. 


Southwest Furniture News, P. O. Box 4667, 
Dallas 6, Tex. Published by Retail Furniture 
Assn. of Texas. Est. 1927. Editor: Eve Peasner. 
Trim size. Type page, | Tax\ Oh: 3 cols., 21/3. 
Published bi-monthly, Jan. Forms close Sth. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1,529; 
controlled, 437; ot, 192. Rates— 
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Western Merchandiser, 1355 Market St., San 
Francisco 3. Est. 1948. Editor: W. H. Krieger. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
8xll; 3 cols., 2/. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
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National Furniture Review, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago 11. Published by National Re- 
tail Furniture Assn. Est. 1927. Editor: R. R. 
Rau. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2). Published Ist. Forms 
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gad England Furniture News, 150 Causeway 

Boston 14. Published by Walsh Pub. Corp. 
Pei. 1932. Editor: Leon H. Ballou, Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 1134x16!,. Type page, 
11x15. 5 cols., 2!/. Published bi-monthly. 


CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Furniture and Furnishings, 1450 Don Mills 
Road, Don Mills, Font Published by Southam- 
MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1910. Mar.: Ed. Kast- 
ner. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8ifjx1 1/4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 4th. Forms 
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Manufacturing Industries — Production Markets 


Instruments; photographic 
goods; and timepieces 


Instrument makers benefiting from 


demand imposed by new technologies 


CURRENT TRENDS 


> Scientific & process control in- 
struments (S.I.C. 381, 382) . . . Sub- 
stantial sales increases are expected 
this year, topping the $4.5 billion 
volume reached in 1960. 


In the postwar period, this group 
of industries has grown at an an- 
nual rate of 11%. If this progress 
continues, sales of scientific and in- 
dustrial instruments will triple 
every 10 years, and will probably 
increase faster than 11% annually 
in the next 15 years. 


The over-all industry is a multi- 
company, multi-product complex of 
several thousand manufacturers. 
They make more than 100,000 cata- 
logued devices used in measuring 
and controlling electrical, chemical, 
or physical properties. 


Postwar expansion, characterized 
by in.ceased application of instru- 
ment principles to production tech- 
nology, has been enabled by the 
producers’ great strides in extending 
the range, precision, sensitivity, and 
applicability of instruments. The 
speed of this technological growth is 
indicated by the fact that more than 
50% of the instruments now on the 
market did not exist 10 years ago. 


For the over-all industry, here are 
the sales expectations for 1961: a 
moderate increase for scientific in- 
struments, a sharp rise in industrial 
instruments sales, and a small in- 
crease in component instruments. 
By class of instruments, here are 
some highlight trends and develop- 
ments. 


= Scientific instruments. Upsurges 
in research and development activ- 
ities have contributed substantially 
to the growth of this segment of 
the industry. 


Federal outlays for new R&D 
facilities last year totalled $450 mil- 
lion, which was $100 million under 
the 1959 level. Offsetting this was 
a rise in private industry outlays, 


from about $575 million in 1959 to 
approximately $680 million in 1960. 

Federal outlays for new R&D 
facilities are expected to be about 
$500 million this year. Private in- 
dustry, however, will provide a 
healthy stimulus by increasing out- 
lays to an estimated $800 million. 


= Industrial instruments. Com- 
merce Department officials have es- 
timated that instruments will take 
about 12% of industry’s collective 
capital outlays this year. 


Increased sales of industrial in- 
struments are expected for these 
reasons: 


@ Manufacturing industries’ outlays 
for modernization of existing plant 
facilities is expected to rise from 
69% of total capital outlays in 1960, 
to more than 80% this year. 


© The ratio of instrument-to-equip- 
ment cost will be higher this year 
than in the past. This will result 
from increased use of on-stream 
analysis and control devices, and 
computer-controlled process sys- 
tems. 


@ The industries where automation 
is increasing fastest—chemical, 


petroleum, food and beverages, pub- 
lic utilities—will spend more in 1961 
than in 1960 on plant expansion and 
modernization. 

Instrument manufacturers report 
that today’s main industrial demand 
is for precision devices to monitor 
products and processes. When proc- 
esses are being run automatically 
they must be constantly monitored 
by instruments, to avoid the pos- 
sibility of turning out tons of de- 
fective goods. 

By the same token, products 
which will be assembled automat- 
ically require parts which have 
been gauged more accurately. The 
reason is that machines are less 
capable than humans in fitting such 
parts together. 

The cost-price squeeze has also 
influenced companies’ instrument 
purchases. Instruments are seeing 
more use in controlling manufactur- 
ing more precisely, to squeeze the 
last ounce of production out of 
every pound of raw materials. 


> Medical instruments & supplies 
(S.1.C. 384) . . . Significant progress 
has been made in this field in just 
the past few years. Part of the prog- 
ress is attributable to better work- 
ing relationships between physicians 
and engineers. In addition, there’s 
a trend in certain instrument com- 
panies to devote specific effort to the 
medical field, rather than to ignore 





INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


fication Manual. 


> 381—Engineering, laboratory, and sci- 
entific & controlling instruments. 
> 382—Measuring, controlling and indicat- 
ing instruments. 
@ 3821—Mechanical measuring and con- 
trolling instruments 
@ 3822—Automatic temperature controls. 


> 383—Optical instruments & lenses. 


> 384—Surgical, medical, and dental in- 
struments and supplies. 





This chapter covers “Instruments—professional, scientific, and 
controlling; Photographic and optical goods; Watches and Clocks”— 
Industry Group 38 in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classi- 


Here are the industry classifications included: 


Related information—on electrical instruments—will be found in 
chapter 9. Information on electronic computers—S.L.C. 3571—is in 
chapter 15. See chapter 2 for information on instrumentation, auto- 
mation, and control of industrial processes and operations, and chap- 
ter 59 for additional information on medical instruments. 


@ 3841—Surgical and medical instru- 
ments and apparatus. 
@ 3842—Orthopedic, prosthetic, and sur- 
gical appliances & supplies. 
@ 3843—Dental equipment & supplies. 
> 385—Ophthalmic goods. 
>» 386—Photo equipment & supplies. 
> 387—Watches, clocks, clockwork opera- 
ted devices and parts. 
@ 3871—Watches, clocks and parts. 
@ 3872—Watchcases 
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the market unless their “normal” 
development work unexpectedly 
turned up something with medical 
applications. 

Medical engineering has made 
significant strides in the post war 
period. Major accomplishments have 
been made in heart and lung bypass 
equipment, for example, as well as 
in various measuring devices and 
equipment for operating rooms and 
hospitals. 

Changes are being made in the 
standard equipment manufactured 
for hospitals and doctors offices. Ac- 
cording to medical engineers, much 
of the traditional equipment was 
unnecessarily complex and heavy. 

Progress in designing easy-to- 
maintain, rugged, but lightweight 
equipment has been made partially 
as a result of an armed forces pro- 
ject at Fort Totten, N.Y. At Fort 
Totten, a group of four mechanical, 
two electrical and two chemical 
engineers have been designing 
equipment for service doctors in the 
field. Their accomplishments to date 
have led to innovations among civil- 
ian equipment manufacturers. 


> Ophthalmic goods (S.I.C. 385) . . 
An upturn in production and sales 
is expected by this industry sector 
in 1961, following a 1960 drop of 6% 
from 1959 production levels. 

An organized program of public 
education on the importance of pe- 
riodic vision examination started 
late last year. Initial results of the 
program indicate that it should ma- 
terially help boost this year’s de- 
mand for ophthalmic goods. 

One segment of this industry— 
contact lens manufacture—has 
shown considerable growth. In 1950 
there were, according to one report, 
about 20 manufacturers in the field, 
whereas early this year there were 
more than 400. Annual sales volume 
has jumped from $2 million in 1950 
to approximately $60 million. 


> Photographic products (S.I.C. 361) 
. Automation is becoming increas- 
ingly important to plants in this in- 
dustry, but the key to the phenom- 
enal growth pattern of the past few 
years remains the same for the 
future—research and development. 
R&D has, in the past few years, 
enabled photographic products 
manufacturers to expand their mar- 
kets and uses for photography. 
Lenses and films have been radical- 
ly improved. Artificial light sources 
have been developed to the point 
where electronic flash, built-in ex- 
posure meters, and electric-eye sys- 
tems make possible a near-perfect 
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photo. Improvements have been 
made in automatic operating still 
projectors, and in motion picture 
projectors which have self-threading 
and remote-control operating fea- 
tures. 

Industry authorities expect the 
market for scientific photography 
equipment to double every three or 
four years for some time to come. 
Space technology has made heavy 
demands on photographic equipment 
and techniques. The result has been 
a proliferation of manufacturers, 
many of them new to the general 
photographic field, but experienced 
on various technologies which tie 
in with space vehicles. 


> Watch producers (S.I.C. 387) . 
International competition has caused 
major upheavals in the U.S. watch 
market. Added to this, the industry 
is on the edge of a major revolution 
tied to the electronic age—the elec- 
tronic watch. 

Success of the electronic watch 
could, according to industry au- 
thorities, upset not only the market 
but the entire shape of watch pro- 
duction. For example, the new 
watches could lead to a timepiece 
which dispenses with all moving 
parts, working on impulses from 
solid state electronic devices. This 
could mean the entry of new types 
of companies into the watch-mak- 
ing field, companies which now 
specialize in various branches of 
electronics. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Sales of scientific and industrial 
instruments totaled approximately 
$4.5 billion last year. This represents 
a 15.3% increase over the 1959 total 
of $3.9 billion. 

The following table shows pro- 
duction data for selected instrument 
categories. 


Instrument Production — 1958 
Industrial, Mechanical Measuring, Controlling 


No. of $ Value 
Type of Instrument Units (add 000) 
Liquid—sealed (exclud- 
ing manometers) ............ $ . 370 
Manometers 79,2 4,123 
Variable red ou... ceeececeeceee : 9,386 
Rotating member (po 
tive Fe, mse RE : 38,011 
Piston vs. ere wa 


sprin ; asda ° 
Mass mpm 955 4,081 
Open float & cable : : 5,448 
Enclosed float 77 5,055 
Pump 9.4 ; 
Soukies “tube “(add 000) 

Bellows or capsule +. 
Diaphragm (add 000) . 
Liquid- or mercury-in- 
glass thermometers 
Bimetallic thermometers .. 
Tachometers : 
Humidity ee 
Miscellaneous _ ................. 
Total (add 000) 
Source: BDSA, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
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CIRCULATION NOW OVER 


40,000 


AND STILL GROWING! 
Serves the Industrial Market for 
Instrumentation and _ Control 
Products 


THE MARKET: As large as industry itself . 
dollar sales of instrumentation products bought by 
all industry is over 6 billion dollars annually. 1&CS 
tailors its appeal to the industrial, production and 
research users. 


READERS — CIRCULATION: I&CS serves the men 
throughout industry whose main responsibility is the 
purchase, specification, installation, maintenance and 
operation of industrial and scientific instrumentation 
and control equipment and systems. The combined 
paid and controlled circu!ation is now over 40,000 
and still growing 


EDITORIAL QUALITY: For 34 years I&CS has been 
the leader and pioneer publication. Editorial policy 
has proven logical and practical all these years. 
Object: Service to industrial instrument users of meas- 
urement and control systems and equipment. Major 
emphasis is on coverage of industrial instrumentation. 
All feature articles are selected for their value to 
users. Introduction of new products is important news 
and gets heavy emphasis. 


QUALITY SALES LEADS: Because I&CS produces 
more quality sales leads than any other monthly 
publication in the field, it leads in total number 
of advertisers and exclusive advertisers. 1960 showed 
an increase in advertising of 8.5% over 1959, and 
is still increasing. To date, 1961 leads 1960 by 5% 
—proof of editorial quality, advertiser confidence, and 
advertising pulling power. 


ANNUAL BUYERS’ GUIDE: The only Directory de- 
voted exclusively to products for instrumeftation- 
automation. Ideal format for complete-line catalog 
inserts, full or fractional pages. Distribution same as 
1&CS Published October. Closing date, August 31. 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS. The only 
product news tabloid covering measurement and con- 
trol instruments, laboratory apparatus. and electronic 
and mechanical components for the OEM-Design En- 
gineering market. Published bi-monthly. Circulation 
over 95,000. See ad in Chap. 2. 


MILITARY SYSTEMS DESIGN. A bi-monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the design and application of elec- 
tronics and controls in the huge Military-OEM-Systems 
market. Circulation over 40,000. See ad in Chap. 10. 
MEDICAL ELECTRONICS NEWS. Published quarter- 
ly (bi-monthly in 1962) . . . news tabloid format. 
Devoted exclusively to the biomedical instrumentation 
me field. Over 30,000 circulation. See ad in 
ap. 3. 


COMBINATION RATES 


Equivalent space used in any of our 4 publications 
earns 10% discount in each publication involved. 


INSTRUMENTS and 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 


845 RIDGE AVE., PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 
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8.1.C. 

Code Industry Title 

381 Scientific instruments ................ a 
382 Measuring, controlling, indicating . 
3821 Mechanical measuring devices .... 
3822 Automatic temperature controls -~ 
383 Optical instruments & lenses ............ 
384 Medical instruments & supplies ........ 
3841 Surgical & medical instruments . 
3842 Surgical appliances & supplies . 
3843 Dental eqpmt. & supplies .............. 
385 Ophthalmic goods .. 


387 Clockwork o — peice &é parts 
3871 Watches 2 cl clocks. ...... ae 
3872 RE REE ee 


eee re 
* Less than $500,000 





Instruments; Photographic goods; Timepieces 


Total 
Estabs. 


070 
231 


386 Photographic equigment 5 as: 


Estabs. w/ Capital 
over 20 Total Outlays 
Employes Employes (millions) 


467 206 67,456 


710 27: 75,562 
627 229 50,049 

83 44 25,513 
224 


590 
249 


246 


“Ana 
B on coro 


> 
£m 


1,193 $123.4 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








According to Department of Com- 
merce data, photographic equipment 
materials and supplies produced and 
sold to consumers last year totaled 
slightly more than $2.3 billion, com- 
pared with $2.1 billion in 1959. 

Annual shipments of photographic 
lenses—projection, enlarging, and 
picture taking—are reported by one 
industry trade association to be be- 
tween $40 and $44 million. 

Exports of photographic products 
totaled approximately $116 million 
in 1960, compared with $105.3 mil- 
lion in 1959. Imports of foreign pho- 
tographic products totaled approx- 
imately $65 million last year, com- 
pared with $53.1 million in 1959. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Scientific instruments; mechanical 
measuring instruments (S.1.C. 381, 
382) . Products and materials 
used by these manufacturers range 
from rare metals to specialized 
punch presses; from glass to brazing 
and polishing machines; and, from 
fabricated plastics products to rub- 
ber grommets. 

The equipment used in this field 
is somewhat specialized and is char- 
acterized by its precision capabil- 
ities. 


> Optical instruments and _ lenses 
(S.LC. 383) . . . These plants pro- 
duce everything from binoculars to 
spectrometers—with bomb sights 
and certain types of fire control 
equipment in between. 

Purchase requirements are equal- 
ly as varied. Production equipment 
includes many items common in 
machine shops—along with nu- 
merous types of mechanical and 
electrical testing equipment. 

Although these manufacturers do 
lens grinding, it is not the same type 
as that done in ophthalmic goods 
plants—and the equipment and ac- 
cessories vary accordingly. 


> Medical and dental instruments 
and supplies (S.I.C. 384) . . . sur- 
GICAL AND MEDICAL INSTRUMENTS 
MANUFACTURERS (S.I.C. 3841), buy 
precison metal shaping and forming 
equipment, grinding machines, pol- 
ishers, heat treating devices etc. 


® SURGICAL APPLIANCES AND SUP- 
PLIES MANUFACTURERS (S.I.C. 3842), 
produce a variety of items ranging 
from absorbent cotton to wheel 
chairs. Their purchasing require- 
ments are equally varied. 

To determine specific buying 
needs for various plants in this 
field, it is first necessary to deter- 
mine the product area in which 
they specialize. 


> Dental equipment and supplies 
(S.LC. 3843) . . . These plants are 
in the market for such items as 
abrasives, specialized metal forming 
tools; chemical compounds; and, 
various types of plastics materials. 


> Ophthalmic goods manufacturers 
(S.LC. 385) .. . In addition to oph- 
thalmic lens grinding, these or- 
ganizations produce artificial eyes, 
contact lenses, eyeglass and spec- 
tacle frames and parts, goggles etc. 
They buy such items as grinding 
machines, glass, plaster, various 
types of plastics materials, etc. 

Opticians—sometimes referred to 
as “ophthalmic dispensers”—repre- 
sent the retail level of this industry. 
Opticians fill prescriptions and fit 
eyeglasses, contact lenses, etc., for 
patients of ophthalmologists (med- 
ically licensed eye physicians) and 
for patients of some optometrists 
(non-medical eye specialists who do 
not perform surgery or administer 
drugs). About 85% of their sales 
volume is in conventional corrective 
spectacles, 10% in contact lenses, 
and 5% in non-corrective sun 
glasses and specialties. 

Most opticians have their own 
lens grinding and surfacing equip- 
ment, on the premises. 
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> Photo equipment and _ supplies 
manufacturers (S.I.C. 386) . . . Plas- 
tics, chemicals, and various metals 
are regularly purchased by manu- 
facturers in this field. Machine tools 
such as lathes, grinders, and small 
stamping machines, etc., are also 
used in the industry. 


> Watches and clocks (S.I.C. 387) 
. Precision metalworking tools 
are “standard” in this industry. 
Other typical equipment includes 
heat treating and forming units, 
molding and polishing machines. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Scientific instruments (S.I.C. 381) 

. . Nearly 65% of these manufac- 
turers have fewer than 20 employes. 
Selling to these plants is therefore 
usually a matter of reaching the 
owner, or—in the case of subsidiary 
plants—the manager. 

In selling to the industry “giants,” 
the routine is typical: the individ- 
ual responsible for effective and/or 
economical utilization of the prod- 
uct is the significant buying in- 
fluence. Top management will also 
be a consideration for large capital 
expenditures. 


> Mechanical measuring instruments 
(S.LC. 382) . . . Basically the buying 
influences and patterns are the same 
here as in the scientific instruments 
sector of the industry. The major 
difference is in plant population: 
there are nearly twice as many 
plants in this segment of the in- 
dustry as in the scientific instru- 
ments field. 


> Optical instruments and _ lenses 
(S.L.C. 383) . . . This is another case 
where the “small shop” prevails, 
and the owner is top man in almost 
all buying situations. An “engineer- 
ing approach” is particularly im- 
portant here, because of the highly 
technical background of even the 
smallest producers. 


> Medical and dental instruments 
and supplies (S.I.C. 384) . . . The 
majority of medical instruments 
manufacturers have fewer than 10 
employes. Their work is highly spe- 
cialized and business tends to be 
conducted in much the same way. 
The same is true, but to some- 
what of a lesser degree, among 
manufacturers of surgical appliances 
and among producers of dental 
equipment and supplies. 


> Ophthalmic goods (S.I.C. 385)... 
Products of these manufacturers are 





confined within a comparatively 
narrow—and highly specialized— 
spectrum. There are relatively few 
plants in the size bracket where 
departmentalization is the general 
rule. Buying in most of these plants 
is therefore usually done by or with 
the participation of the owner. 


> Photo equipment and _ supplies 
(S.LC. 386) . . . In size and physi- 
cal location these plants vary con- 
siderably. General buying patterns 
are the same as in other industries 
where similar conditions exist— 
buying patterns and influences vary 
with company size and/or product 
cost. 


> Watches and clocks (S.I.C. 387) 
. .. Patterns here are almost identi- 
cal to those in the photo equipment 
sector, except that plants are fewer 
in number and there are compara- 
tively fewer “giants.” 


Sources: Dispensing - Optician; 
Optical Journal & Review of Optom- 
etry; National Association of 
Photographic Manufacturers; Scien- 
tific Apparatus Makers Assn; 
BDSA, Dept. of Commerce. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Clock & Watch Mfrs. Assn. of Am., 1625 
“K”’ St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Dental Manufacturers of Am., Commercial 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Instrument Society of America, 313 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Natl. Assn. of Photographic Mfrs., 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 16. 

Optical Manufacturers Assn., 1475 Broad- 
way, New York 36, N.Y. 

Photographic Mfrs. & Distributors Assn., 
350 Lexington Ave., New York 16. 

Recorder Controller Section, 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 

Scientific Apparatus Makers Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIl. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 
Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 





Analytical etetey- 1155 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by American 
Chemical Society. Advertising management: 
Reinhold Pub. a F 430 Park Ave., New 
York 22. Est. 1928. Editor: L. T. Hallett. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 81/4xll!,. Type ge, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2. Published 
20th prec. Forms close ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 27,139; unpaid, 1,306. Mfg. 
cos.: company execs., ; plant, control, 
research chemists & metallurgists, 3,715; re- 
search direciors, chief chemists, metallurgists, 
2,500; other co. personnel, 2,247. Independent 
laboratories, 6,477; professors & instructors, 
2,684; all others, 3,968. Rates— 


Instruments & Related Equipment — Ch. 12 





Times 1 Page 2, Page 
1 $575.00 $450. 
6 535.00 420.00 

12 $25.00 410.00 
Color, 4A, $105; bleed, $45. 

Annual Reviews & Buyers’ Guide, pub- 
lished annually April 5th. Rates—same, space 
billed at rates earned in Analytical an 
istry, however space cannot be used to com- 
plete contract. 





a..8.: FS foveal 176 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Amer. Surgical Trade 
Assn. Est. 1913, Editor: Carl Burkard. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type ge, 
4ihax7Yp 2 cols., 2'/. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th Ym Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing. list-A-C. 

irculation, paid, 3.331; unpaid, 656. Surgi- 
cal supply dealers, 2,080; surgical mirs., 981; 


others, 5 Yy P UP 

imes ‘a age ‘age 

1 “93400 *s60 00 
6 72.00 54.00 


12 120.00 66.00 51.00 
ae 4A red, blue, $35; other 4A, $50; bleed, 





Instruments & Control Systems 
(See Chapter 
For additional data see page 167. 





Medical Electronics News, 845 Ridge Ave., 
Pittsburgh 12. Published by Instruments Pub. 
es Inc. Esty ata ae: NIE, 
rim size, 4x 4: pe page, 2x 4; 

and 4 cols., 20 and 13 pi. Published quar- 
terly, Mar., June, mg ce Dec. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, publisher guarantee, controlled 
25,000. Rates (7x10 ad unit)— 


Bulk 
Pages 1Page %,Page Page '1/; Page 
7" “sa0000 $600.00 ‘#4s0.00 ‘$00.60 
4 855.00 580.00 435.00 300.00 
Color, 4A, $200; bleed, $75. 
Combination rates with Instruments and Con- 
trol Systems, Instrument & Apparatus News, 
and Military Systems Design. 
For additional data see page 86. 


OPTICAL 


Dispensing Optician. The, 1980 Mountain 
Blvd., Oakland 11, Cal. Published by The 
piepemeing Optician. Est. 1945. Editor: Robert 
I. Pickering. Trim size, 5%x71/,. Type ge, 
A yex6% 2 cols., 12!/2 pi. Published 1th orms 
close Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,384; other 
318. Rates— 








Times P. 1, Page 
1 $ 72.00 
i 64.00 
12 100.0 60.00 
Color, $29.50; bleed, no charge. 


Guildcraft, 110 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 
Published by Guild of Prescription Opticians 
of America, Inc. Est. 1928. Editor: C. P. Carl- 
sen. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 71/44x101/. Type 
page, 6x85/; 2 cols., 3. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mail- 
Be; list-C. 
irculation, sworn, controlled, 11,576; other, 
349. Rates— 
Times } Eoge If, Page 
$150.00 ¢ 85.00 
6 145.00 80.00 
] 135.00 70.00 
Color on request; bleed, $15. 








Journal of the Optical Society of America. 
335 E. 45th St., New York 17. Published by 
American Institute of Physics, Inc. Est. 1917. 
Editor: D. Judd. Subscription, $25. Trim size, 
77/gx10/2. Type page, 61/gx8!4; 2 cols., 3. Pub- 
lished 2lst prec. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
we sworn, paid, 5,747: other, 110. 
ates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
$2000 #15000 4115.00 # 80.00 
6 180.00 126.66 95.00 66.66 
12 170.00 120.00 90.00 63.33 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed, $30. 


Optical Index, 5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2. 
Published by The Professional Press Inc. Est. 
1926. Editor: M. Topaz. Type page, 4!/gx6!/2. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
a Sz. “ee YP Vy P 
imes age age age Ys, Page 
1 to «$9500 $6500 $45.00 
6 135.00 85.00 55.00 33.00 
50.00 28.00 


12 130.00 80.00 


Optical Journal and Review of Optometry, 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Co. Est. 1891. Editor: 
Maurice bE Cox. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
7x10. Type page, 534x8l2; 2 cols., 2%, 
Published Ist and 15th. Forms close 10 ore 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation paid, 10,247; unpaid, 543. Optom. 
etrists, 7,281; dispensing _ opticians, 513; 
wholesalers, 739; mfrs., 516; others, 394. 


1 Page Page 14 Page 'p Page 
$260.00 35.00 $ 71.00 $ 40.50 
210.00 ; 60.00 34.50 
180.00 57.00 32.50 
, on request; bleed, $35. 
For additional data see pages 26-27. 














want—fast. 


> Subject Index. Starting on page 11, this 

Index to Market’’ is a key word listing 
of the various markets covered. Use this 
index when you want to find the ges 
containing statistics and/or editorial ma- 
terial relating to a market or a specific 
product. 


> Publications Index. Starting on page 11 
this index is divided between U.S. and 
Canadian publications. These indexes list 
alphabetically each media listing con- 
tained in the book. 


>» Alphabetical S.I.C. Index, This index 
is on page 38. It is a key word index to 
every ae code and industry title in 
the current Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Manual. Use this index when you 
want to find the code number which 
identifies a given industry group. 


> Group Publishers. Divided between U.S. 
and Canadian publishers, this index lists 





HOW TO USE THIS BOOK — THE EASY WAY 


There are many “convenience factors” built into this issue of In- 
dustrial Marketing’s annual “market analyzer.” All of them are de- 
signed to make it easier and faster for you to find exactly what you 
want concerning any given industrial market or industry. 

There are 12 different industry groupings in this book. All chap- 
ters are alphabetically arranged within each grouping. (See pages 4 
and 5 for a listing of the various groupings. ) 

Save time for yourself when using this market analyzer: check 
the appropriate one of the following indexes—to find exactly what you 


each publishing company having three 

or more publications—together with the 

name of each publication. Addresses of 

os publishers are included. (See rage 
) 


> Advertisers Index. This is more than 
the usual alphabetical index of advertisers 
because each advertiser has designed 
his ad to be of maximum value to the 
reader. In many cases, the ads supple- 
ment the editorial material and statistics 
contained in each chapter. (See page 24.) 


> S.I.C. Numerical Index. This index is 
on page 39. It contains a listing of every 
two-digit code number and industry title 
contained in the current Standard dew 
trial Classification Manual. Use this index 
when you have an §.I1.C. code number— 
and want to find what industry it identi- 
fies. The index is cross-referenced to the 
Market Data Book chapter containing an 
analysis of each industry 
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Manufacturing Division — Production Markets 


Leather and allied products 


All-time high in shoe production 


foreseen as possibility this year 


CURRENT TRENDS 
MANUFACTURING 


> Leather tanning & finishing 
(S.LC. 311) . . . The outlook for the 
leather industry in 1961 is favorable, 
except for sole and belting leathers. 

Tanners’ stock of finished leath- 
ers, held down in 1959 by high 
prices, increased slightly in 1960, 
but were still considered subnor- 
mal. Inventories in consuming in- 
dustries declined, but these indus- 
tries may soon have to buy work- 
ing stocks on the domestic market. 

Because of high cattle hide prices 
in 1959, some ground lost in sole 
and belting leather consumption 
may not be regained in the near 
future. Consuming industries indi- 
cate they’re depending on stable- 
priced replacement materials. 

A major factor in the domestic 
leather market is shoe production, 
footwear accounting for more than 
75% of all leather consumption. A 
decline in the use of sole leather 
for shoes started in 1959, and con- 
tinued through most of 1960. Shoe 
output declined 6.5% last year un- 
der the record year of 1959, but is 
expected to have its second-best 
year in ’61. 

While U.S. exports of cattle hides 
and calf skins are growing, those of 
Argentina are shrinking, compara- 
tively speaking. Argentina reduced 
its stocks sharply in 1959 and 1960. 
Except for 1955 and 1957, that coun- 
try has been the world’s top sup- 
plier of cattle hides and calf skins. 

Other main exporters are Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Canada. 
The U.S., always prominent in leath- 
er imports, has entered the export 
field heavily in the past decade. One 
factor is the greater use of syn- 
thetics and other non-leather ma- 
terials in shoes and other leather 
goods in this country. 


> Industrial leather products (S.1.C. 
312) . Basic products in this 
“heavy leather” division are trans- 
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mission beltings, mechanical pack- 
ings and textile leathers. 

The belting market has softened 
in recent years. Competition for 
available transmission belting busi- 
ness has increased from non-leather 
substitute manufacturers. 

Despite price fluctuations, the in- 
dustry corisensus is that belting 
prices are headed for an across- 
the-board increase. 


> Boot & shoe cut stock & findings 
(S.LC. 313) . . . With shoe produc- 
tion expected to be higher this year 
than last year, footwear cut stock 
producers are expecting a fairly 
good year. 

Plants in this industry produce 
leather soles, inner soles and similar 
items used by shoe fabricators. 


>» Footwear (S.C. 314) .. . With 
the inventory demands of more new 
retail outlets and a larger popula- 
tion, shoe production is expected to 
rise above 600 million pairs this 
year. 

One industry source, which 
predicted last year’s drop, estimates 
that production in 1961 will be 
greater than the 638 million pairs 
made in 1959, which was a record 
year. It bases this estimate on low 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


year-end inventories and a projected 
184 million population. Shoe produc- 
tion dropped 42 million pairs last 
year, to 596% million pairs. 

Domestic manufacturers are ex- 
pecting more competition from im- 
ports, which affect sales of leather 
shoes. Foreign manufacturers are 
exhibiting at U.S. shoe _ shows. 
Italian designs have been found 
particularly acceptable at these 
shows. A French company is re- 
ported selling injection-molded 
shoes here. The Japanese are using 
stronger promotion to _ increase 
their volume. 

The domestic shoe is changing 
rapidly. The use of plastics, syn- 
thetics and fabrics is growing notice- 
ably. More men’s shoes are being 
produced by the cement process, 
once exclusive to women’s footwear, 
according to trade sources. Several 
manufacturers are studying the in- 
jection molding process. Like vul- 
canization, it eliminates labor in 
joining sole to upper, but the shoe 
can’t be repaired. 

Trade reports say Georgia and 
Mississippi are growing shoe pro- 
duction areas. New England is the 
leader, accounting for 35%. The 
Mid-Atlantic states are close be- 
hind with 30%, notably Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. The rest are 
mostly in Missouri, Tennessee, Illi- 
nois, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


> Leather gloves (S.-C. 315) .. . 
The glove industry in the US. 
faces an uncertain future. 

Imports are growing rapidly. It’s 
estimated that 75% of the market 
for ladies fine gloves has been cap- 
tured by European and Far East 
producers. Imports of men’s fine 





S.L.C. 31—LEATHER AND PRODUCTS 


> 3l1l—Leather tanning and finishing. 

> 312—Industrial leather belting; packing 
> 313—Boot & shoe cut stock and findings. 
> 314—Footwear, except rubber. 

> 315—Leather gloves and mittens 

>» 316—Luggage. 

> 317—Handbags and 


leather goods. 
> 319—Leather goods, other 


other personal 





This chapter covers the manufacturing and distributive elements 
of the Leather and leather products industry, code groups 31, 509 and 
566 in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 

Here are the industry classifications included: 


S.1.C. 509—WHOLESALE TRADES: MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WHOLESALERS 


@ 5099—Leather and leather goods 
$.1.C. 566—RETAIL TRADES: SHOE STORES 


@ 5662—Men's shoe stores. 

@ 5663—Women’s shoe stores. 

@ 5664—Children’s and juveniles’ shoe 
stores. 

@ 5665—Family shoe stores 
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gloves and semi-dress gloves are 
climbing rapidly. 

Tanners in the New York area 
report a substantial increase in the 
export suede business, particularly 
to Europe, where suede coats and 
jackets are popular. 


Leather & Leather Products Industry 


Estabs./w 
S.1.C. Total over 20 
Code Industry Title Estabs. Employes Employes 
311 Leather tanning & finishing .... 578 280 37,130 
312 Industrial leather belting .... 104 32 3,975 
313 Footwear cut stock 2.0.0... 513 235 18,031 $ 2,002 
314 Footwear bp aceancee 1,280 984 226,831 $15,034 
3141 Boots, , etc ; (1,115) (887) (215,311) (14,444) 
A con- 3142 House slippers (165) (97) (11,520) (590) 
tinuing trend in this segment of the 315 Leather gloves ....... : 179 76 6,212 $ 263 
industry is toward the use of non- 316 Luggage ........... 428 159 15,856 $ 1,504 
. : 317 Handbags & personal esods - = 1,020 385 35,610 $ 2,953 
leather materials. According to au- 3171 Handbags & purses (620) (262) (21,953) (1,575) 
thoritative sources, less than 20% of 3172 Small leather goods a (400) (123) (13,657) (1,378) 


luggage currently sold in the US. is 319 Leather goods* 433 74 5,405 $ 842 


Capital 
Outlays 

(Add 000) 
$ 7,905 
$ 1,233 


Total 


> Luggage (S.LC. 316)... 


4,534 


j 2,225 349,050 $31.736 
made of leather. Total 
* *Includes Saddlery, Harness, pe Whi ps 
These companies manufacture 


suitcases, briefcases, trunks, and 
cases for cameras, binoculars, and 
musical instruments. The dollar vol- 
ume of sales has been increasing in 
recent years, rising to over $200 
million in 1959, topping the 1958 
figure by nearly 6%. 


> Handbags and other personal 
goods (S.I.C. 317) . . . This is the 
only segment of the industry which 
has more plants today than in 1954. 
Also concentrated in the eastern 
part of the country, these manufac- 
turers have been expanding sales 
through new product introduction 
and heavier merchandising. 


DISTRIBUTION 


» Leather and leather goods whole- 
salers (S.C. 5099) . . . These or- 
ganizations tend to be small in size. 
There is specialization as to prod- 
ucts carried, i.e., shoes and findings 
as opposed to luggage and other 
leather products. 


> Shoe stores (S.LC. 566) .. . Last 
year’s sales volume topped the 1959 
level by just over 5%. Expectations 
are for additional gains in 1961. 
Profit margins have improved 
during the past year, making it pos- 
sible for these stores to remodel the 
premises and, where necessary, re- 
place fixtures and furnishings. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


MANUF ACTURING 


The accompanying table, headed 
“Leather & Leather Products Indus- 
try,” contains the latest Census 
Bureau data on capital outlays, em- 
ployment and plants with more than 
20 employes. 

In the Census Bureau’s 1960 final 
tally, shoe output was 596,666,000 
pairs, down 6.5% from the record 
1959 year. Per capita production 
was 3.29 pairs. Average value per 
pair was $3.85, up 18¢. The follow- 
ing tables show a two-year compari- 
son by types and states: 





Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








Production of Shoes and Boots 
(Other than Rubber) 


Type Shoe 1960 1958 
Men's, dress. ............ 79,504 83,269 
Men's werk 23,872 27,297 
Youths & boys ........ 24,804 26,145 
Women's, regular 189,449 195,000 
Sandals 

playshoes 98,500 
Misses 
Children’s. ...........-..- 
Infants & babies .... 
Athletic 


Percent 
change 
— 45% 
] 


BNWWMMWO ~wUIDN 
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Source: Census Bureau & Tanners’ Council. 


Shoe Output by States 
Percent 
change 


1960 1959 
26,3 27,673 — 4.7% 


| 
~~ 
=) 
for} 


Massachusetts _ .......... 
Missouri ...... eae 
New Hampshire 


ae 

Rare 
(29D Ws GoGo 
OrN-NIM9LheH 


hio ; : 
Pennsylvania ............ 
Wisconsin . ae Sy 
oo ei: ae ; 121,433 
Total 638,201 — 6. 5% 


Source: Tanners’ Council of America 


_ 


Pht 


DISTRIBUTION 


The latest Census data available 
at this writing show the following 
for this segment of the industry: 


Leather & Leather Goods Wholesalers 
(S.1.C. 5099) 

Number of establishments .................... 454 

Paid employes ened 

Payroll, entire year “(add 000) " mS) 

Sales (add 000) . 


Inventories, year ‘end, at cost 


“$8,624 
«$135,579 
(add 000) . _. $15,119 





Operating expenses (add 000) _.... $19,354 
Operating expenses (% of sales) .... 14.6% 
Source: 1954 Census of Business 


Department of Commerce data 
place the retail shoe store sales 
volume for 1960 at $2.45 billion. The 
latest Census of Business reported 
a total of 23,962 stores in 1958, of 
which 19,836 had employes. Total 
sales in 1958 amounted to $2.1 bil- 
lion. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


>» Tanneries (S.LC. 311, 312) 
Much of the equipment needed is 
unique. It is used for applications 
not common to other industries. As 
a result, equipment and machinery 


which tanners would like to have is 
sometimes just not available on the 
“regular” market. 

Part of the challenge for machin- 
ery manufacturers stems from the 
fact that, compared with other in- 
dustries, total sales potential is lim- 
ited. For example, in the entire 
country there are only 280 tanneries 
which employ more than 20 people. 

Because automation is essential in 
holding production costs down, and 
equipment is not available from 
outside sources, tanneries have fre- 
quently done their own developing 
of machinery and equipment. In 
some cases a “mechanical develop- 
ment department” will be continu- 
ally working on the development of 
new equipment and/or adaptation 
to the company’s needs of such 
equipment as is available on the 
market. 


> Footwear (S.LC. 312) . . . Spe- 
cialized equipment and machinery 
purchased by this segment of the 
industry includes shoe cementers, 
electric steaming machines, etc. 

Materials and supplies include 
cork, chemicals, waxes, synthetics 
and plastics, various textiles and 
fabrics and similar items. 


>» Luggage (S.I.C. 316) . . . Because 
these producers use other materials 
in addition to leather, they buy ma- 
chinery and equipment for process- 
ing plastics, aluminum, and fabrics 
of various types. 

Packaging items are also pur- 
chased by this segment of the in- 
dustry, as well as various types of 
material handling equipment. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Geographically, the industry is 
concentrated primarily in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic, North East, and North 
Central states. 

The industry has a few “giants” 
and numerous small producers. The 
large organizations tend to be inte- 
grated in operation—i.e., a large 
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shoe manufacturer will operate his 
own tannery. 

To reach the large organizations 
the typical chain-of-command pat- 
tern is applicable. In the smaller 
companies, the primary buying in- 
fluence is plant management—which 
is frequently synonymous’ with 
plant owner. 


Sources: Boot & Shoe Recorder; 
Footwear News; Luggage & Leather 
Goods Mfrs. of Am.; Tanners’ Coun- 
cil of America; Foreign Agriculture; 
Leather, Shoes & Allied Products 
Div., BDSA, U.S. Dept. of Com- 


merce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Boot & Shoe Recorder 

13-1. The Turning Tide. 16-page annual 
review and forecast, listing production 
and consumption figures from 1921 to 
the present, plus a commentary on 
trends, and a projection for the future. 


13-2. The Top 80 Shoe Manufacturing 
Firms. 6-page analysis and tabulation of 
the pairage production and dollar sales 
for the nation’s top 80 companies, with 
data on total production and sales. 


Footwear News 


13-3. Factbook. 26-page statistical report 
and analysis of footwear production and 
sales, with data grouped by type of out- 
lets, retail store operating rations, price 
trends, geography, etc. 


CANADA 
Canadian Footwear 


13-4. Market & Media Facts. 4-page high- 
light and analysis of Canada’s tanning, 
footwear, and shoe retailing industries, 
with statistics on Canadian production 
and imports of shoes into Canada. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Leather Industries of Am., 411 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Natl. Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores, 51 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Natl. Shoe Mfrs. Assn., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Natl. Shoe Retailers Assn., 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Tanners’ Council of Am., 411 Fifth Ave., 
Suite 1002, New York 16, N.Y. 


274 Madison 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures are for 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1960 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 

A — Complete circulation list available. 

8 Partial circulation list available. 


— List available only to advertisers. 
— List available to anyone. 





American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton 11. Published by Shoe Trades Pub. Co. 
Est. 1896. Editor: James D. —. Fug 
tion, $3 Trim size, BY/ax11l/p 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 34; and 2! Publiched Fodeee- 
day. Forms close 10 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 3.466; unpaid, 823. Shoe 
mirs., 2,051; supply & eqpt. co’s., 762; other, 
690. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Yy Page 1), Page 

l $160.00 $ 90.00 $ 62.00 

13 125.00 70.00 48.00 

52 108.00 58.00 42.00 
Color and bleed on request. 


2/, Page 





Journal of the American Leather Chemists As- 
sociation, Campus station, Cincinnati 21. Est. 
1903. Editor: Dr. W Windus Subscription, $15. 
Type page, 5x8; 1 col. Published Ist week. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 10-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1.479; 
other, 136. Rates— 
Times 1 Y,Page %4Page Vy Page 
$ 28.75 $ 20.75 $1 = 
15.50 12.75 
12 13.25 9.25 800 
Color, $25 


Annual Directory of Members, published 
Nov. Page size, 31/2x63/. Rates—!4, page, $15 





Leather & Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
6. Published Rumpf Pub. Co. Est. 1890. Editor: 
I. B. Roberts. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8\/x 
1144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close 10 days sae. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, paid, 3,689; unpaid, 870. Mfrs.: 
shoes, 1,002; leather, 869; supplies & equip., 
612. Other, 1,201. Rates— 
Times 1Page %Page ‘Page '}/, a Doge 
0 $130 90 $ 99.00 
86.00 61.00 
- 4 00 72.00 51.00 
eet pub. red, green, $40; other, $75; bleed, 


Blue Book. published biennially as addi- 


tional issue. Trim size, 6x94. Type page 4%4x 
8; 2 cols., 142 pi. Rates—l page, $170, 1.) 
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page $95; 14 page, $60. Color, red only, $30. 


Leather Manufacturer, The, 683 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston 11. Published by Shoe Trades Pub. Co. 
Est. 1883. Editor: Fred Moynihan. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim ae. Biaxily) Type page, 6/4 
x93j; 2 and 3 cols., 344 and 21. Published 5th. 
Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, June 1958, paid, 999; 
Times | Page others 530. "Ets y 
imes ‘a e a 

00.80 € 6800 4 3-00 $ 

6 "aD 54.00 00 

12 S00 51.00 29. 00 
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Manufacturing Division — Production Markets 


Lumber & wood products; 
Forestry 


Forestry goes ‘scientific;’ lumbermen 


seek new uses for new products 


CURRENT TRENDS 
FORESTRY 


= FORESTRY IS GOING “SCIENTIFIC,” 
say the men in charge of finding 
faster ways to produce more usable 
timber. They point to their increas- 
ing interest in genetics, soil fertili- 
zation (still largely experimental), 
aerial spraying of insecticides, pre- 
commercial thinning, and the ac- 
celerated building of access roads 
to capture the full timber potential. 

This trend away from regarding 
the forest as a wild crop is evi- 
denced by the nation’s 19,000 tree 
farms, utilizing some 54,000 acres. 
About 4,000 acres are converted to 
tree farms every year. 

Thus, while the lumber industry 
~ (the processing of timber into lum- 
ber and other wood products) is 
chocked with over-capacity, the 
forestry industry is working hard 
to meet an expected doubling of 
timber use in the next 35 to 40 
years. Industry authorities estimate 
that more than 5,000 products are 
made from wood, many of which 
are subject to increased consump- 
tion as population increases. 


> Timber tract operators (S.I.C. 
081) . . . In this classification are 
independent firms which sell timber 
to private operators. 

Of 489 million acres of commer- 
cial forest lands in the continental 
US., 73% is in private ownership— 
of which 13% is in industrial hold- 
ings. Governmental ownership to- 
tals 27% — 21% federal, with the 
other 6% in state, county municipal. 
Private ownership is dominant, but 
vast areas — chiefly in western 
U.S. — are managed by the federal 
government. 

The federal and state agencies 
directly administer the lands they 
own, and sell stumpage to private 
bidders, who are responsible only 
for cutting the timber under stipu- 


lated conditions. 


> Forest nurseries (S.I.C. 082)... 
Primarily, these are private firms 
growing trees and gathering and/or 
extracting seeds for private sale. 
However, large logging companies 
—as well as wood products manu- 
facturing companies—frequently 
have separate departments to per- 
form the same function. 

Trees grown by these nurseries 
are sold to private companies for 
reforestation purposes. Good for- 
estry practices today involve leav- 
ing certain trees standing in cut 
over areas, so that nature can help 
in the reseeding process. 

Simplified, more efficient, eco- 
nomical reforestation techniques are 


an important aspect of timber tract 
operation. Profit and productivity 
are at stake. Brush growth can 
seriously inhibit tree development, 
and in recent years progress has 
been made in chemical control of 
brush growth. 


> Gathering of gums & barks (S.I.C. 
084) . . . Various elements of the 
chemical process industries are 
users of products originated by 
companies in this field. 

Production of naval stores is a 
major industry in the Southeastern 
States. The area produces approx- 
imately 75% of the world’s supply 
of Gum Naval Stores (turpentine 
and rosin). 

Crude gum is the only forest op- 
eration that offers an income 
throughout most of the year from 
the same tree, after it is put into 
production. Equipment used for this 
purpose is simple, inexpensive and 
standardized. 


> Forestry services (S.I.C. 085) ... 
Fire fighting, cruising timber and 
marketing are the main activities 
of companies in this field. 





INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


> 081—Timber tract operators (who sell 
standing timber). 
> 082—Forest nurseries and tree seed 
gathering and extracting. 
@ 0822—Forest nurseries growing trees 
for reforestation purposes. 
a 3—Tree seed gathering and ex- 
tracting. 
> 084—Gathering of gums and barks. 
@ 0842—Forest gathering and distilla- 
tion done in the forest. 
@ 0843—Extraction of pine gum and 
distillation done in the forest. 
> 085—Forestry services including: wood 
technology; forestry economics and mar- 
keting; cruising timber; fire fighting, and 
reforestation. 
> 086—Gathering of forest products not 
elsewhere classified (such as balsam 
needles, Spanish moss, etc.) 
» 241—Logging camps and logging con- 
tractors. 
> 242—Sawmills and planing mills. 
@ 2421—General saw & planing mills. 


struction Markets.” 


This chapter covers “Lumber & Wood Products”—industry group 
S.LC. 24, and “Forestry”—industry group S.LC. 08, in the Govern- 
ment’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 

Here are the industry classifications included: 


Furniture manufacture (S.I.C. 25) is covered in Chapter 11. 
Other related material—on lumber wholesalers (S.I.C. 5098) and 
lumber retailers (S.C. 5211) will be found in Chapter 39—“Con- 


@ 2426—Hardwood dimension and floor- 
ing mills 

@ 2429—Special product sawmills manu- 
facturing such products as_ excelsior, 
wood shingles, cooperage stock, etc. 


> 243—Millwork, veneer, piyrent, and 
prefabricated structural wood products 
@ 2431—Millwork plants. 
@ 2432—Veneer and plywood plants 
@ 2433—Prefabricated wooden buildings 
and structural members. 


244—Wooden containers. 

@ 2441—Nailed and lock corner wooden 
boxes and shook. 

@ 2442—Wirebound boxes and crates. 
@ 2443—Veneer & plywood containers 
@ 2445—Cooperage 


> 249—Miscellaneous wood products. 
@ 2491—Wood een and cutting, 
treating and selling poles, posts and 
piling. 
@ 2499—Other wood products such as 
lasts, cork products, mirror and picture 
frames, and particle board. 
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tential for barki d chippin 
Lumber & Wood Products Industry adie ene ome 


Establishments, Number , 

Total a ef Employer Suilays > Millwork, veneer, plywood, & 

Code Estabs Employes (add 000) (millions) prefabricated structural wood prod- 
241 Logging camps & contractors ........ 12,805 $ 68 ucts (S.LC. 243) Millwork 


2S Gapaiis 6 pains as ———— ys * 4 plants (2431), which produce cabi- 


8.1.C. 
Industry Title 


2421 General saw & planin mills - 


2426 Hardwood dimension & flooring .. 
2429 Excelsior, shingles, & special . 


243 
2431 Millwork Bicstes 
2432 Veneer & plywood - as 


244 Wooden containers - 

2441 Nailed boxes & shook sid 

2442 Wirebcund boxes & crates .... 

2443 Veneer & plywood containers 

2445 Cooperage 

249 Miscellaneous wood products ae 

2491 Wood preserving & a a 

2499 Particle board, cork prod., 
Total Salinas 





15,636 
36 


Millwork, veneer, mel structural 


2433 Prefab. & structural members .. — 


4 

478 

4,131 
3169 
C88 
374 


581 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








Recent years have seen some im- 
provements in fire fighting tech- 
niques. Airplanes are being used 
with increasing frequency. A num- 
ber of World War II fighter planes 
are being used as “bombers.” The 
planes drop solutions consisting of 
sodium calcium borate and Benton- 
ite mixed with water. California’s 
Division of Forestry has been one 
of the leaders in using privately 
contracted aircraft for bombing 
fires. 


LUMBER & WOOD PRODUCTS 


= Lumbermen are finally becoming 
consumer oriented, and are fighting 
back at such competitive materials 
as steel, aluminum, fiber glass, con- 
crete, plastics, etc. 

The reason for the awakening: 
Per capita consumption of lumber 
dropped 27% from 325 board feet 
in 1920 to 205 board feet in 1960. 
Lumber production in 1960 was ap- 
proximately 35.5 billion board feet, 
4% less than in 1959. Also, orders 
and shipments ran consistently be- 
low production, resulting in a mas- 
sive buildup of mill inventories— 
despite drastic curtailment of pro- 
duction (many small lumbermen 
are out for the “duration’’). 

All this over-capacity has had 
three favorable effects: 

@ The lumbermen have joined to- 
gether in an extensive promotion 
program to tell consumers, build- 
ers, architects and engineers, school 
officials and lumber distributors that 
“There’s nothing in the world like 
wood.” Directed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association 
(NLMA),—with 16 federated re- 
gional and woodspecies associations 
—the program will cost the lumber- 
men about $2 million in 1961. 

e Lumbermen are seeking ways to 
lower the “final” cost of lumber. For 
example, in home construction, the 


trend is to producing components 
rather than just the boards, thus 
reducing the amount of high-priced 
labor needed at the construction 
site. 

e Lumbermen have originated “new 
products,” made primarily from 
what was previously waste mate- 
rial. These include particle board, 
hardboards, and insulation boards. 


> Logging camps & contractors 
(S.LC. 241) . . . Companies in this 
classification are increasing in size 
but decreasing in numbers, as the 
trend continues toward integration 
of timber tract operating, and log- 
ging and mill operating continues. 

There are two basic types of log- 
gers, those affiliated with sawmill 
or plywood plants, and independent 
or “gyppo” loggers who contract 
out to the mills and plants. 


> Sawmills and planing mills (S.1.C. 
242) ... These plants constitute the 
large producing category in the 
wood products field. They produce 
not only rough structural lumber, 
but also lumber which is used in 
cabinets, and in interiors for deco- 
rative purposes. 

In the general sawmill category, 
flexibility of operations is a main 
characteristic. Estimates have ranged 
up to 50,000 as the number of active 
mills in the country, although Cen- 
sus data report approximately 20,000 
as the total of all plants. 

A major trend among sawmills— 
particularly those in the Southern 
region of the country—has mate- 
rialized within the past two years. 
The trend is the utilization of waste 
wood in production of pulp mill 
chips—considered by some authori- 
ties to be the most important de- 
velopment, in the Southern forest 
products industry, of this century. 

This trend, if projected on a na- 
tional scale, indicates excellent sales 
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net stock as well as molding, etc., 
face favorable sales prospects this 
year because of the expected high 
volume furniture sales. 


= Veneer and plywood plants (24- 
32) are following the industry’s gen- 
eral trend toward integration. Ve- 
neer is the raw material which is 
peeled or sliced from the log, while 
plywood is one of the end products 
made from veneer. As a result of 
the related operations, there has 
been a consolidation of activities in 
plants in this classification. 


= Prefabricated structural wood 
plants (2433) have been expanding 
in size and output and the trend 
seems likely to continue. 

These mills are now using glue 
laminate methods to produce struc- 
tural beams and building compo- 
nents. In addition they have been 
extending operations into the area 
of producing unitized sections for 
house construction. 


> Wooden containers (S.ILC. 244) 

. Production of wooden boxes— 
nailed and wirebound—which ac- 
count for substantial lumber con- 
sumption, decreased about 5% in 
1960, from 1959. The loss was prin- 
cipally in boxes for use in shipping 
industrial products. 

Competition is increasing from 
substitute products, such as paper- 
board containers. 


> Miscellaneous wood products 
(S.LC. 249) ... Particle board is one 
of the main growth products of 
mills in this industry segment. 

Originally a product of the lum- 
ber industry’s search for better 
waste utilization, particle board is 
now an industry-within-the-indus- 
try. Coming up from a position of 
being practically nonexistent 10 
years ago, the product has climbed 
to a stature where it offers serious 
competition in many markets. 

An indication of the rapid devel- 
opments in this segment of the in- 
dustry is the change in its “raw 
material.” Today’s particle boards 
are produced from “green wood,” 
or whole logs, instead of sawmill 
residue and other wood plant waste. 
This puts particle board mills in 
competition with pulp mills for 
small, pulp-size logs which were 
formerly used primarily to make 
chips for paper production. 





BASIC STATISTICS 


FORESTRY 


The following table shows the 
comparative distribution of the to- 
tal commercial forest areas in the 
United States, by regions. Figures 
are in thousands of acres. 

New England ......... Sisco dlsasdedesaeeal ea 
Middle Atlantic ................ we ‘ 
Lake ....... ct 
Central 
Plains .... 
South P $ 
NS Ey, EERE 
Western Pine .. AS EASE 
Source: Nat!. Lumber Manufacturers Assn. 


There are some 1,100 species of 
trees in the U.S., with about 100 
having commercial importance. 

There are reportedly about 7,000 
industrial foresters in the country 
today. Of these, some 1,000 provide 
marketing service to private timber 
tract owners. 

According to one industry source, 
about 17,000 trained foresters are 
currently employed throughout the 
U.S., with industry and other pri- 
vate employers utilizing some 7,400. 
About 300 forestry consultant firms 
are located throughout the country, 
selling services in forest manage- 
ment, marketing and timber utiliza- 
tion. 


LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


Lumber production in 1960 was 
about 35.5 billion board feet, ap- 
proximately 4% less than in 1959. 
The decline is attributable mainly 
to the drop in residential construc- 
tion, the largest single lumber- 
consuming industry. Lumber con- 
sumption by other major wood-using 
industries changed little from 1959. 
One bright spot, however, was a 
significant upturn in exports, which 
were 13.5% greater than in 1959. 

According to industry sources, 
lumber production in 1961 should 
be slightly greater than in 1960. 
This estimate is based on an antici- 
pated modest rise in housing starts. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


FORESTRY 


Timber tract owners buy many 
of the general types of equipment 
and supplies common both to gen- 
eral farming and to horticultural 
specialty farming. 

Tractors are needed—to pull 
plows, seeders, spraying equipment 
and distributors of various types. 
Specialized equipment—such as 
biltmore sticks, dibbles, tree plant- 
ers, etc.—are also bought regularly. 

Instruments and supplies similar 
to those used in surveying also are 
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Move In on the Multi-Billion-Dollar 


LUMBER — FURNITURE — 
WOODWORKING MARKET 





You get most effective, economical 
coverage of the major buying power 
in this big, broad field with WOOD & 
WOOD PRODUCTS .. . the one dy- 
namic national horizontal publication 
that’s moving ahead fastest in 


© EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 

© PROVEN READERSHIP 

®@ TOP QUALITY CIRCULATION 

© ADVERTISING VOLUME 

Read by the management and 


operating executives in the plants 
that count. 





HERE’S THE COVERAGE: 
HERE’S THE MARKET: sine 
MANUFACTURING Total 
Lumber Producers, Planing Mills, Lister tile, Plante Planin aa 
Flooring & Dimension Stock Mfrs. ° Mills, Hardwood Dimension pm 
Plywood & Veneer Mfrs. * Hard- Flooring Mills, Special Products 
board & Particle Board Mfrs. ° on ree 1,730 
Wooden Container Mfrs. * Mfrs. of Lah ca ha 
Prefab Houses, Millwork, Sash & Insulation Board Mfg. Plants 134 


Doors * Mfrs. of Furniture, Fixtures, } eal — — — 371 

' a oor ants, 
Cabinets, Caskets, Pianos, Organs & Prefabricated Wooden Building 
Musical Instruments * Boat, Trailer, and Structural Members Mfg. 
Truck Body & Railroad Car Mfrs. ° ns dich waiiie 

, ' , usica n- 

Mfrs. of Miscellaneous Wood Prod- strument, Casket, Fixture Mfg. 
ucts, Wood Treating Plants, Industrial Plants 


Companies with Large Woodworking ee wo gag od oe Wood 
, reserving 


Operations , Industrial Plants with 
Woodworking Operations 


MANUFACTURING COVERAGE 
24.4% Do 85.7% NON-MANUFACTURING 


sm are and oe < 

Woodworking and Sawmill Ma- 

U. S. Census of Manufacturers (1958) chinery, Tools, Equipment, Sup- 

P plies 333 

shows 38,550 plants, of which 9,398 Wholesalers and Jobers _of 

have 20 or more employees and — Plywood, Similar Ma- ot 
tla 

produce 85.7% of total Value Added. Schools, Government, Libraries, 

These are the 24.4% of all wood industry poste ae I especies aan 

plants where WOOD & WOOD Total Paid 10,446* 

PRODUCTS concentrates its circulation *Circulation Based on 12/31/60 A.B.C Publisher's 


i itori i i Statement. 
and its editorial emphasis. (See right.) + pr 

















Reasons Why Your No. 1 Choice Ils WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 


1. Commands more regular readership — is more carefully read — and is 
voted most helpful among all publications of all types read by its subscrib- 
ers ... topping all wood field publications on every count by wide marg- 
ins.** 

. Serves major buyers in all wood product markets most efficiently and eco- 
nomically with its horizontal ‘‘umbrella-type’’ coverage of every type of 
wood industry operation from log to finished product. 

. Its dynamic, award-winning, largely staff-developed ‘“‘how fo" editori- 
al content is accepted and read as ‘‘most helpful” by management and 
operating executives throughout the field — the men who make the 
buying decisions. ABD 

**Based on report of Readership Study made by leading national adver- 
tising agency. 


Send for New Market Facts File with 1958 Census Data. 











WOOD & Wood Products f¥vvea: 


59 E. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. * Financial 6-7788 MPU 
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purchased, as well as those used in 
cruising timber stands, etc. 

Chain saws, hand tools—such as 
axes and hatchets, spray guns, 
spray pack cans, fire fighting equip- 
ment, distillation equipment, fenc- 
ing, and other general implements 
of land culture constitute “typical” 
items purchased regularly. 

“Conversion equipment”—such as 
manure spreaders—is bought in 
significant quantity by small tree 
farm operators who are also gen- 
eral farmers and own general farm 
implements which can be converted 


to forestry purposes. 
LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


Since logging is primarily a mat- 
ter of harvesting trees, the harvest 
has to be “brought to market.” This 
involves truck and trailer trans- 
portation. Many companies main- 
tain hundreds of miles of private 
roads on which they operate their 
over-size trucks and trailers, as well 
as their highway vehicles. 

According to one industry source, 
roads built by logging companies 
or integrated mills, can cost from 
$15,000 to $80,000 per mile. Pur- 
chases made relative to these roads 
would include maintenance equip- 
ment as well as original construc- 
tion materials. 

Some of the more “standardized” 
items used throughout the industry 
would include: sanders, saws, drills, 
routers, grinders, etc. 

Other “typical” purchases in- 
clude such miscellaneous items as: 
glue, resins, chain saws, conveyors, 
materials handling equipment, 
banding machinery, tractors, com- 
munications equipment, mobile 
power units and countless other 
items common to general industry. 

Evidence points to the fact that 
costs are increasing because of the 
continuing need to reduce labor 
costs—and because of technological 
developments, Sizable sums are 
now being invested throughout the 
industry to get increasingly higher 
percentages of salable materials 
from logs. 

Machines to do this take the form 
of: mill waste chippers and debark- 
ers; laminating equipment and sup- 
plies; machines for further refine- 
ments at the mill level; and, lum- 
ber treating equipment. 

At the logging level there is an 
increase in chain saws, automatic 
drop sorters, round log gangsaws 
and similar equipment. 

The rapid and scattered develop- 
ment of the particle board segment 
of the industry has made it difficult 
to collect reliable data concerning 
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mills in production, under construc- 
tion, or proposed at any given time. 
One of the fastest growing segments 
of the industy, particle board man- 
ufacture has been greatly accel- 
erated due to its advantageous use 
of former residue, which is con- 
verted into a quality product hav- 
ing many applications. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
FORESTRY 


Throughout the industry persons 
carrying the title “forester” are im- 
portant buying influences. 

Almost all large pulp and paper 
companies have what they call 
“woodlands divisions.” Their coun- 
terparts, in lumber companies, are 
called “forestry departments.” 

These divisions of the parent 
companies are concerned with, and 
responsible for, the forestry man- 
agement and practices on company- 
owned lands. They are also re- 
sponsible for the procurement of 
wood from independent timber 
tract operators. 

In these companies, the staff for- 
esters are important buying in- 
fluences—particularly for products 
involved in genetical forestry or 
research projects. 

Independent foresters are im- 
portant to small tree farm owners 
and other independent timber tract 
operators. They tell the owners 
when to thin their timber stands, 
reforest, spray trees for protection, 
etc. This directly and indirectly in- 
fluences what types and amount of 
equipment and supplies an owner 
will buy, and when. 

Foresters will not generally in- 
fluence brand selection, as inde- 
pendent owners are spending their 
own capital and will therefore make 
their own decisions. 

Large, integrated companies will 
tend to do their buying from equip- 
ment distributors. Small operators 
will generally buy from implement 
dealers. 


LUMBER & WOOD PRODUCTS 


Making a “head count” of saw- 
mills “active” at any given time is 
somewhat like measuring the length 
of a rubber band. The Census Bu- 
reau reports a total which varies 
considerably from figures supplied 
by private industry. 

On one factor there is general 
agreement: the great majority of 
mills are small—many of them, in 
fact, portable—producing less than 
one million board feet per year. 

Geographically, the South and 
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East have many more saw mills 
than the West. These mills work 
with much smaller logs and aver- 
age only about one-tenth as many 
board feet per log as do the west- 
ern operators. This results in dif- 
ferences in equipment size and type. 

A paramount selling problem, 
therefore, is to reach the many 
small mills. In selling them, the 
problem is to reach and sell the 
individual owner-operator. 

In reaching the large mills, the 
task is similar to that of most in- 
dustrial selling problems. Engi- 
neers, superintendents and pur- 
chasing agents are the men to sell. 


Sources: Crow’s Lumber Digest; 
The Lumberman; Southern Lumber 
Journal; Southern Lumberman; 
Timber Operator; The Timberman; 
Wood & Wood Products; Hardwood 
Plywood Institute; National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to 
get free copy of following research data. 


Wood & Wood Products 

14-1. Market Analysis Summary. 8-page 
commentary and statistical analysis of 
current and future industry trends. In- 
cludes information on plant integration, 
product utilization and waste reduction, 
mechanization, marketing, finishing, and 
packaging. Statistics are grouped by 
S.L.C., and geographically. 

14-2. Plant, Equipment & Material Han- 
dling Facilities. 32-page survey report on 
selected stationary and mobile material 
handling equipment in wood products 
plants, with data grouped by equipment 
type, plant size, and industry segment. 
Also included is information on future 
buying plans. 

CANADA 

Canadian Woodworker 

14-3. Canada’s Woodworking Industry. 
Market and media fact file containing a 
commentary on current developments and 
future trends, plus a 4-page statistical 
summary of capital and repair outlays 
of Canadian wood-using industries, plus 
data on exports and imports. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Forestry 

Am. Forest Products Industries, 1816 ‘“‘N” 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Am. Forestry Assn., 919 Seventeenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Am. Pulpwood Assn., 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Turpentine Farmers Assn., 108 W. 
Hill Ave., Box 889, Valdosta, Ga. 

Forest Farmers Assn., 66 Eleventh St., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Forest Industries Council, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Forest Industries Information Committee, 
516 Lyceum Bldg., Duluth 2, Minn. 
Industrial Forestry Assn., 1410 S.W. 

Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. 
Society of American Foresters, 425 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 





Trees for Tomorrow, 120 S. Mill St., Mer- 
rill, Wis. 


Lumber & Wood Products 


Am. Ladder Institute, 666 N. Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Am. Wood Preservers Assn., 839 Seven- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Architectural Woodwork Institute, 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Associated Cooperage Industries of Am., 
408 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Casket Mfrs. Assn., 461 E. McMillan St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Fine Hardwoods Assn., 666 N. Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago 11, Il. 

Forest Products Research Society, Box 2010, 
University Stn., Madison, Wis. 

Hardwood Dimension Mfrs. Assn., 3813 
Hillsboro Rd., Nashville 12, Tenn. 

Hardwood Plywood Institute, 2310 S. 
Walter Reed Drive, Arlington 6, Va. 

Natl., Hardwood Lumber Assn., 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Natl. Lumber Mfrs. Assn., 1319 Eighteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Natl. Wood Tank Institute, 332 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 

Natl. Wooden Box Assn., Barr Building, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Natl. Wooden Pallet Mfrs. Assn., Barr 
Bldg., N. W., Washington 6, 
Natl. Woodstock Mfrs. Assn., 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Plywood Research Foun ation, 520 E. 26th 

St., Tacoma, Wash. 
Wirebound Box Mfrs. Assn., 22 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 
Wooden Box Institute, 55 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Wood Turners Service Bureau, 482 Statler 
Office Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 
Woodworking Machinery Mfrs. Assn., 
1900 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 


332 S. 
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Journal of eo Mills bldg., Washington 6, 
D. C. Published by Society of American 
Foresters. Est. 1902. Editor: Arthur Meyer. 
Subscription, $9. Trim size, 81/4xll!4. Type 
page, 7x10, 3 cols., 13 pi. Published Ist. Forms 
ng Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


pas list-C. 
irculation, sworn, paid, 13,784; other, 148. 


Rates— 

Ti P 2, Pi Vp P. Yn P 

mes S000 ds to aaato 410088 
130.00 

120.00 


6 00. 00 
12 195.00 180. 60 


Color, $95; bleed, $25. 


Pulpwood Production & Saw Mill Logging. 
458 S. Lawrence St., Montgomery 3, Ala. Pub- 
lished by Hatton, ‘Brown & Co. Est. 1953. 
Editor: Charles E. Cline. Subscription, 
Trim size, 8!/xll!4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
13 pi. Publishe dist. ‘orms close 20th prec. 
Agency » orcne 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 12,053; non-qualified, 
955. Pulpwood & saw timber logging con- 
eeeners. 5,349; saw mills & logging supts., 
mt. personnel, 1,189; chain saw 
050; pulpwood dealers, 659; others, 


2, Page 1/2 Pa ly, Page 
$280.00 fis 5.00 $150. 09 
6 300.00 240.00 

12 275.00 220.00 180. 00 120: OO 
Colors, 4A, Bo yellow, orange, $75; others, 
$100; bleed, 

Uses AIA Bag presentation. 
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Timberman, The. 731 S. W. Oak St., Port- 
land 5, Ore. Published by Miller Freeman 
Publications. Est. 1899. Editor: Albert Arnst. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 814xll14. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/,. Published 5th. Forms 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15 -2. Mail- 


ing list-C 
Circulation, paid, 12,562: unpaid, 1,291. 
Logging firms, mills with logging divisions, 
8 990; research, education & govt., 1,364; ma- 
& — mfrs. & dealers, 
hg 








pi esedeg equi 
a ot ier I. 34. yop Lp fy P 
imes age age age 

1 $460.00 $320.00 00 ‘eoosto $258 00 

415.00 265.00 230.00 

3 375.00 is 00 240.00 205.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $35. 

Forest Industries Yearbook, polieied in 
May as 13th issue. Forms close April 20. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Cc da‘s Forest Industries Directory, 341 








Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B —- Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


FORESTRY 


American Forests. 919 17th St., Washington 6, 
D. C. Published b American, Forestry Assn. 
Est. 1895. Editor: lanes 3 B. Craig. Subscri 
tion, $6. Trim sine, Slax lih. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 21/3. blished Ist. Forms close 10th 
prec. Mn Ee discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B. 
em sworn, paid, 30,440; other, 450. 
ates— 
Times ipods 2%, Page Page '1/3P 
1 23.00 $250 0 $125 40 $140.00 0 
6 7s 00 
180. 60 iis, 00 


12 268, OO 508.0 
Color, red, $75; other, $125; bleed, 10%. 


Forest Farmer, 1100 Crescent Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by Forest Farmers 
Assn. Cooperative. Est. 1941. Editor: J. Walter 
Myers, Jr. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/2x1l. 
Type page, TaxSyk 3 cols., 2%. Published 
Ist. Forms close 1 th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Mailing list,B-D. 

Circulation, oven _paid, 3,903; controlled, 


$0; ota 2 138. US YP fy P 
imes e e 

1 $180.6 i 0.00 $1 10.69 #80 80. ig 
108.09 78.00 


6 
12 190, oD 138. 00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, $20. 


Forest & People, P. O. Box 1703, Shreveport, 
La. Published by La. ty Assn. Est. 1951. 
Editor: J. H. Kitchens, Jr. Type page, 7x9!/2; 
3 cols. 2g. Published quarterly. Forms close 
Ist. ency discounts, 15-2. ates—1 page, 
ais; page, $150; 1/3 page, $97.50; 1/6 page, 


eior, red, green, $50; others, $70; bleed, $20. 














Church St., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by 
Sn i Times Pub. Ltd. Est. 1959. Editor: 
D. Lockhart. Subscription, $6. Trim size; 

Bt xlll4. Type page, pe 5/6; 3 cols., 21/3. 
Published annually, A yi. Forms close Mar. 

is Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
ae oo Sond atin. 11,344. Rates) 

page, ; Y page, 

Page, FHS epost See Leda $30. 


fort: Conservation pet). 915 St. Cyrille 

t., Que. Est. 1939. Editor: J. A. Breton. Type 

ge, Mala tag: aged tw except June & 
pa Forms close 15th 

irculation Mar. 1961, contralied, 5,983; 
other, 458. Teachers, 4-H club, 1,928; pulp & 
paper industry, 1,454; foresters, engineers & 
rangers, 880; fish game assn. members, 
351; others, 1,458. Rates— 


Times i boge 2%, Page Page ‘3 Page 
75.00 $130 86 $19 0.80 # 75.00 
é 168 25 aR e 
12 157.50 117. a0 0.00 
Color, 4A, red, 20%; others, 407. 


LUMBER & WOOD PRODUCTS 


California Lumber Merchant, 108 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles 14. Published BY California 
Lumber Merchant, Inc. Est. ye on 
Reed Porter. Subscription, oi ‘Type 

734x102; 2 cols., 334. Published Ist oot Pisth. 
Forms close 15 days prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Rates on request. 


_.~ Saw Age, 309 Dekum Bldg., Portland 

=. Published by Conroy Publishing Cor. 
Eet 1952. Editor: Jim Conroy, Subscription 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2/4. Published 15th. 
Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing oo D. Rates— 


Mian i $300 66 eas ‘4 sto "Hos 83 


oe, 00 ats 0 16s, 60 95.00 
Color and bleed, on request. 

















Chain Saw Indus Box 1703, Shreve- 
pat. La. Publishe ,~ i Pubs. Est. 1955. 
ditor: Dave Laud. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
5 ow Type page, 7x91/,; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 6,300; 
controlled, 4,200; other, 100. Rates— 


Ti 1P  P 
mere 6.0 ‘eat Mioste 4 bobo 


] — 
3 223.00 102.00 77.50 
gelor, ax ce green, $50; others, $70; bleed, 





Classified Exchange, 2065 Union Ave., Mem- 
his 3, Tenn. Published by Miller Pub. Corp. 
st. 1947. pubscs paca, $5. Type page, 7x10; 

4 cols., 2\/. blished Ist. Forms close 26th 
rec. Agency. p ome 15-2. Rates— 


i I> P 1, P 1 
oy %3 i6 6.00 415089 4 14.60 4 ba 00 


60.00 
12 280. 0 180. 0 "30. OO 54. 
Color, 4A, $50. 1“ 





Crow’s Lumber Digest. Broadwa é. Gap 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. Published b 
Crow Pubs. , Inc. Est. 1921. Editor: Mal 1 Moy: 
hew. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8!14x1ll. Type 
page, 7x10, cols., 2%. Published alternate 
hursdays. Forms close 2 weeks prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, June 1959, id, 4,551; con- 
trolled, 3,908; other, 243: tote on request. 





Directory of the Wood Products Indust 
pomeery Lumberman-Timberman’s a 

& Directory of Forest Industries), 731 
Oak St., Portland 5, Ore. Published by Miller: 
Freeman ee. Est. 1919. Gen. Mgr.: James C. 
anaes. sing! e copy: $20. Trim a 81/4x111/4. 
Type x10. Published N 15. Forms 
close ch “is. Agency p coven Bing 5-2. Mailing 
list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,700: other, 
103. Ratee—t page, oy i, page, $180; 1/, 
page 4 page, ; 

Color, $50; psee $25. 





Dixie Lumberman & Forester, 202!/, W. Capitol 
St., Jackson 5, Miss. Published by ixie 
Lumberman & Forester. Est. 1951. Editor: J. G. 
a Horn. Subscription. $3. Trim size, 81/2x11 

ype pease: 7x91/2; cols., 2!/. Published, 
1g orms close, bes prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, Oct. 1960, controlled, 
3.019; paid eres gther. 500. Rat a 


T l ] 
i: he 0 ang 


e 
; $196.00 
ia, 00 92:00 


166.00 
3 156.00 
Color and bleed, on request. 





Forest Products Journal, 417 N. Walnut St., 
Madison 5, Wisc. Published by Forest prod 
ucts Research Society. Est. 1951. Editor: J. K 
Tag one $20. Trim size, 81/x 
11%. Df page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Pub- 
lished h, _ close 15th prec. Ee 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,864; controlled, 


150. Rates— hp P ’ nD 
$1 12.00 ae Ls bo 4 62.00 
3a. 00 40. 60 36. 00 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Gulf Coast Lumberman, 1713 South Coast Life 
Bldg., Houston 1. Est. 1913. Editor: Geo. C. 
Schnitzer. Subscription, $3. Type page, 734x 
10!/2; 2 cols., oat Published Fist oo iSth. 
Forms close 20 ays prec. Agency discounts, 


ee mn” yh P Vy P thy P 
imes age age fot ‘a 
r $9500 $5500 $3500 $2000 
90.0 $0.00 30. 00 17, 50 
12 85.00 45.00 25.00 15.00 
Color, 4A red, $30; others, $50; bleed, $15. 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Digest. P. O. Box 
1000, Wheaton, Ill. Publishe Py, Hitchcock 
Publishing Co. Est. 1898. Editor: a 
Subscription, . Trim -,, Bijgetit 
ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 4 Pe 
ished Ist. Forms close, ior prec. gency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C 
Circulation, qualified, 15,282: non ualified, 
877. Lumber & wood products, 7,531; urniture 
& fixtures, 4,040; transportation equip., 
posnienry, except electrical, 486; others, 2, 523. 
ates— 


sae i $300 89 "ts Pa “ & 108 Cea 








12 330. i a8. 00 180, 60 180. 60 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, $75; bleed, $35. 

Wood Working Directory. Subscri tion, $10. 
rupaahed biennially, May. Forms close, April 


Circulation, sworn, 1960-61 edition, con- 
trolled, 10.727: other, 1,373. Rates—l page, 
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oy 4%, page, $335; 2 page, $210; 3 page, 
Combination rates for inserts with Hitch- 

cock’s Wood Working Digest. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

BPA 


bw! 





Industrial Woodworking. | River Rd., Cos 
Cob, Conn. Published by Cleworth Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1949; Editor: M. Bruccoli. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 1l\4xll\4. Type ge, 


10Y2x10'e., 3 cols., 3Y4. Published 15th. Forms 
close 2th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


ing list 
Tirelatica, qualified, 25,364; non-qualified, 
1,727. Furniture mfrs., 5,213; flooring & planing 
mills, 4,565; millwork, 4,035; others, 11,533 
Rates (7x10 ad unit)— 
Pages 1P 2%, P Yp P 
ages age age _ Page 
{°° $500.00 $360.00 $270.00 
6 A) 313.00 235 .00 
12 300.00 225.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, $6 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Lumber Journal (formerly Southern Lumber 
Journal & Building Material Dealer), P.O. 
Box 448, Jacksonville 1, Fla. Published by 
Southern Lumber Journal. Est. 1896. Editor: 
Richard B. Wand. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
814x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'4. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 5.704; non-qualified, 
496 Lumber & bid dg. materials, wholesalers & 
retailers, 2,044; lumber mfrs. & on gee a S87; 
lumber mfrs.-retailers, 1,101; supply mifrs. 
salesmen, 353; 4 200 — jy P 
Times 1Page 4% Page age age 

1 $190.00 $123 00 $105. 00 $ a3 00 

6 170.00 00 00 

12 155.00 125, 00 20. 00 0 60 
Color, 4A, red, $50; others, $60; bleed, 15%. 


© aD 


Lumberman, The, 731 S. W. Oak St., Portland 
5, Ore. geo Py Miller Freeman Publi- 
“cations. Est. 1873. Editor: “ae F. Sherman. 
Subscri <n, $4 be size, 8\/xlll4. Type 
page x10; 3 cols Pablished 20th prec 
orms a te ijeant discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


ing list 
Bins ction, paid, 14,944; unpaid, 1,637. 
Lumber mirs., wood, forestry products, 11,060; 
wholesalers, retailers, 1,064; machinery, equip. 
& supplies mfrs. & dealers, 909; research, edu- 
cation & govt., 558; other, 1,009. Rates— 
2, Page 2 Page Page 
$405 - 0S $0 265.00 
275.00 240.00 
330. 0 250.00 215.00 
_ 4A, $100; bleed, 
ual Plywood Review. published in Dec. 
as 13th issue. Forms close Dec. Ist. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


3 Page 
$180, 00 











Northeastern Logger, Old Forge, N. Y. Pub- 
lished by Northeastern Loggers’ Assn., Inc. 
Est. 1952. Editor: F. A. Reed. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%gxll%. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2\%4. Published 25th prec. Forms close Ist prec 
Agency discounts, fe 2 

Circulation, paid, 4,480; unpaid, 2,166. Log- 
ing firms, operators & owners & forest mgt 
irms, 3,076; research, education & govt. 497; 
others, 803. Rates— 
Times 1Page e Y as 80 \/. fore 

1 $160.60 $08 35 ¢ 6 $ 56 

5 2.50 19.99 


138 00 a 33 7a. 59 46.66 
Color $20; bleed, $5. 





Pacific Logger. The, 110 C. St., Eureka, Calif. 
Published by Sturm Publications. Est. 1953. 
Editor: C. G. Sturm. ig te $3.50. Trim 
size, 8\4x1l14. Type page 3 cols., 23%. 
Published Sth. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,733; controlled, 
1,974; other, 523. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

l $165.00 

3 4 00 38.00 

140.00 0.00 80.00 
Color, $50; bleed, $15. 


ke ore V3 Page 





at 3516 N. College Ave., indlonapaiis 
Ind. Published b e Review Pub. 

1960 Editor: James F. Burrell. Rates and a 

cifications on request. 





BPA 
Southern Lumberman,. 2916 Sidco Dr., Nash- 
ville 4. Published by J. H. Baird Pub. Co. Est. 


178 @ 


1881. Editor: S. F. Horn. Cupertation, $5. Trim 
size, 8'/gx11}/. Type ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. 
Published Ist and 15th. Forms close 14 days 
rec. he mi 15-2. i m th P 
imes age , Page cge pee 
1 26.00 $115.00 $ 60 $35 
6 106.00 
12 168. 00 90.00 30. 60 38. OO 
Color, 4A red, $55; others, $70; bleed, $25. 


Timber Operator. Maritime Bldg., Seattle 4. 
Published by Timber Operator, Inc. Est. 1944. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 10!/4x13%%. Type 
page, VYgx12; 4 cols., 2',. Published znd and 
4th ni. Forms close Mon. prec. lpenty 
discounts 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3.556; controlled, 

56; others, 62. Rates— 

Times 1Page Page 1'% Page '% Page 
R ' $ 36.00 $ 68.00 § 440 
24 85.00 55.00 30.00 18, ‘OO 

n°" 4A, red, yellow, $45; others, $55; bleed, 








Western Equipment & Timber News (formerly 
Crow's Western Equipment & Timber News), 
711 S. W. Alder, Portland 5, Ore. Published 
by C. C. Crow Pubs., Inc. Est. 1950. —— 
Wilbur Bishop. Subscription, $3. Ty 
101/4x15; 5 cols., 144. Published eh 5 coms 
close 20th, prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A- 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 12.236; paid, 
2,963; other, 540. % 
Times i039 


305.00 
00 


12 247 00 161. oo 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, 10%. 





Wood Preserving News. 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2. Published by American wood 
Preservers Institute, Est. 1923. Editor: C. 
Burpee. Subscription, $3. Trim size, Syaxilig 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 10th. 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 17,851; paid, 
zie. omer, Se. Rates y 
imes age age ge 
1 $305.00 $250 00 dieit b0 
6 275.00 220.00 158 
12 260.00 210.00 150. OO 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, $20. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Wood & Wood Products. 59 E. Monroe S&t., 
Chicago 3. Published by Vance Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1896. Editor: J. F. Koellisch. Subscription, 
$5 = size, 8!4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 23%. Published monthly. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, paid, 10,340; unpaid, 2,676. 
fg.: furniture, cabinets, musical instruments, 
caskets, fixtures, 2,282; millwork, sash & door, 
pre-fab. wooden bldg. & structural members, 
1,872; lumber, planing mills, hardwood, floor- 
ing, spec. product sawmills, 1,730; other wood 
roducts, 1,214. + hs Rates— 

imes 1 3 Page 

195.00 
175.00 
12 345.00 285 00 165.00 
Color, 4A red, $70; other, $85; bleed, $35. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 175. 





Wooden Barrel. 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2 
Mo. Published by Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of America. Est. 1932. Editor: C. L. 
Baker. Subscription, none. Type page, 7x10, 
3 cols., 2!/4. Published 20th. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-C. 
a. a ny is: oh P colle 
00. Rates—! page, 2 page i 
page, $37.50; Vg page, $18.75 

Color, 10%. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


“A.B.C.”’ British Columbia Lumber Trade Di- 
rectory and Year Book. 355 Burrard St., Van- 
couver 1, B. C. Published by Progress Pub. 
Co. Ltd. Est. 1916. Editor: N. A. McLellan. 
Subscription, $8. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
434x712; 2 cols., 2/4. Published every even 
year. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Shateeied, 800. 


Circulation, june _.. 
Color, 4A a ‘sir toe” 36, bleed, 15%. 


Rates—1 pag 
@ 


British Columbia Lumberman, Box 6000, Van- 
couver 3, B. C. Published by Mitchell Press 
Ltd. Est. 1917. Editor: J. K. Gibson. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 1114x8. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2'g. Published Ist. oll close Ist 
pees, pisency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list, A 
or C- 
Circulation, controlled, 5,273; other, 226. 
Logging & woodland operations, 1,995; saw- 
milling operations, 1,210; logging cos. en- 
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gaged in sawmill operations, 846; equip. & 
machinery mfrs., distributors, & dealers, 393; 
ay _ peers, P Yp P Vy P 
imes age ‘a ‘age af fe 
$162,00 41 110. ey 21-O0 


1 $190.00 
6 171.00 
12 152.00 130: ® 38. 00 . vd 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, 15%. 


mm G @® 


Canada Lumberman, 1450 Don Mills Road, 
Don Mills, Ont. Published my Southam-Mac- 
Lean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1882. Editor: W. 
Barford. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8!/4x1ll!,. 
Pane Sage TelOr 3 cele’ 13 pl Peblishes 2k, 
Forms close 28th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-B-D. 

Circulation, controlled, 10,795: other, 320. 
Logging & woodlands operations, 3,249; saw- 
mill operations, 3,108; logging cos. engaged in 
sawmill operations, 2,894; others, 1,680. Rates 
Times ‘ 2/, Page Pag e 
l $280.00 224.00 

6 258.00 202.00 

12 224.00 179.00 . 
Color, 4A, $70; others, $80; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 593. 


mz G&G @® 


Canadian Woodworker, 1450 Don Mills Road, 
Don Mills, Ont. Published by Southam- Mac- 
Lean Pubs, Ltd. Est. Peer esith ." Bird. Sub- 
scription, rim size 4x ype page, 
7x16, 3 cols., 13 pi. Published ist. Forms close 
a *- Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 


Circulation, controlled, 3.832; other, 305. 
Mfrs. of furniture, radios & TV cabinets, musi- 
cal instruments & other wood products, 1,614; 
planing mills, sash & door & millwork fac- 
tories, 1,517; plywood & veneer. pre-fab. & 
laminated prods., = other, 428. Rates— 
Times 133 60 2/5 Page yf Pa 166 Vy Page 

; = ; $202. 4 $141 ; $111.00 

12 503 60 162.00 iat. oo Mr Wy 
Color, 4A, $60; others, $70; bleed, 15%. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 593. 


(CAB 
Hi-Baller, 207 W. Hastings St., Vancouver 3, 
B. C. — by Magor- Way Press Ltd. Est. 
1948. Editor: eT Turner. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 5% Ra Type ee 45/gx65/g. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forme close gency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, controlled, 3,972: other, 270. 
Logging & woodlands operations, 2,011; saw- 
milling operations, 1,044; construction cos., 
275; others, 558. Rates— 

Times P y ly Page 

1 $45 5.00 

6 


12 5. : 3s, 00 
Color, 4A, $35; bleed, on request. 


Timber of Canada, 341 Church St., Toronto 
2, Ont. Published by Monetary Times Printing 
Co. Est. 1940. — D. D. Lockhart. Sub- 
scription, $10. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list- 

Circulation, controlled, ll. 116; other, ~~ 
Sawmilling operations, 3, 540; logging & wood- 
lands operations, 3,029; logging cos. engaged 
in sawmill operations, 2,473; equip. & .9 
ery mfrs., distributors & dealers, 738; log & 
lumber dealers, exporters, importers, 665; 
other, 951. Rates— 
Times 1Page 4 3 to 

H _ fe $231 0 


140.00 
12 oF i 168. 00 30.00 
Color, 4A, $70: bleed, $35. 


Truck Logger. . 305-1200 W. Pender St., 
Vancouver l, . Published by Gordon 
Black a est 1944. Editor: C. J. 
| ger a ge $3. Trim size, Che 

7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33/, and 2\/. 
HR eA ot 25th. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 3,482 other, 128. 
Logging & woodlands operations, 1,171; saw- 
milling operations, 920; logging cos engaged 
in sawmill specaeee. 603; ogulp & machin- 
ery mfrs., dlrs., 197; other, 476. Rates— 
Times 1 Page yy Page 1/3; Page 

1 wit H4 $ oe +o. 4 


95.00 60.0 
12 100. 00 82.50 55. 00 a7. Ey 
Colors, 4A, $40; others, $50; bleed, 10%. 














YW, Page ore 
$135. 
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15 Metal producing; tabricating; 
machinery 


Collective capital outlays 
to be $3.1 billion this year 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= More THAN $3.1 BILLION in capital 
outlays are collectively planned this 
year by the primary metal, fab- 
ricated metal products, and ma- 
chinery manufacturing industries. 

Here are trends and develop- 
ments within the three basic in- 
dustry groups. 


PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 


> Blast furnaces, steel works, roll- 
ing & finishing mills (S.I.C. 331) 
... Blast furnace technological de- 
velopments are considered by many 
authorities to have been more rapid 
in 1960 than in any period since the 
hot blast was introduced. For ex- 
ample, more agglomerates are being 
produced from beneficiated ores 
with a high iron-silicon ratio. 

Productivity has been increased 
on blast furnaces so that charge 
materials are no longer the bottle- 
neck that limits production in- 
creases. Coke consumption has been 
decreased materially. 

The principal methods being used 
to improve blast furnace practice 
include beneficiation of raw mate- 
rials, the use of self-fluxing sinter, 
higher top pressures, higher blast 
temperatures, and additions to the 
blast of moisture, oxygen, fuel oil, 
coke oven gas, and natural gas. 


e@ Steel works technological de- 
velopments also were significant 
last year. Most of the innovations 
revolve principally around some 
phase of oxygen use. The use of 
oxygen-fuel techniques may result 
in modification of the present open 
hearth. This would entail construc- 
tion outlays to change the geometry 
of the furnace. 

Within the past few years, com- 
puters have come into use as a 
means of studying the effectiveness 
of factors in metallurgical proc- 


esses. One industry source reports 
several studies having been made 
on steel-making with oxygen prac- 
tice. 


® Rolling mill operators show a 
great deal of interest in hot strip 
mills, with a number of design 
trends evident in new installations. 
New mills are being built with 
higher horsepower drives than ever 
before—with 6,000 to 8,000-hp stand 
drives already in evidence. 

Under construction last January 
was what is believed to be the first 
electro-hydraulic system for op- 
erating screws on a hot mill. The 
system is based on the use of hy- 
draulics for the power supply for 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


the prime actuator, and is con- 
trolled by electrical regulators. 

Computer control in hot strip 
mills is expected to increase output 
tonnage by reducing cobbles, by 
faster mill setup time, more even 
distribution of load between the 
mill stands, and by providing sav- 
ings in operating expense. 


© Finishing mills. Present trends 
indicate that the markets for gal- 
vanized and aluminized materials 
are growing faster than the sheet 
market in general. Consequently, 
the program of installation of gal- 
vanizing and other coating lines is 
one of the major programs of plants 
in this segment of the industry. 
Most new lines are being geared 
both for galvanizing and for alu- 
minizing. 

Considered by many industry ob- 
servers to be the most outstanding 
developments in the finishing field 
are the various installations for 





S.LC. 35. 


Primary Metal Industries (5S.1.C. 33) 
> 331—Blast furnaces, steel works & roll- 
ing & finishing mills. 

> 332—Iron & steel foundries. 

> 333—Primary smelting & refining fo non- 
ferrous metals. 

>» 334—Secondary smelting & refining of 
nonferrous metals & alloys. 

> 335—Rolling, drawing & extruding of 
nonferrous metals, including drawing & 
insulating of nonferrous wire. 

> 336—Nonferrous foundries. 

>» 339—Forgings, metal powder, flakes, 
paste, nonferrous nails, and other miscel- 
laneous primary metal products. 


Fabricated Metal Products (5S.1.C. 34) 


> 341—Metal cans 

> 342—Cutlery, hand tools & general hard- 
ware. 

> 343—Heating apparatus (except electric) 
and plumbing fixtures. 

> 344—Structural metal products, including 
sheet metal work for buildings. 

>» 345—Screw machine products & bolts, 
nuts, screws, rivets & washers. 

> 346—Metal stampings, including porce- 
lain enameled products 

> 347—Coating, engravings, & allied metal 
tinishing services 

> 348—Wire products 





This chapter covers three basic industry groups, as listed in the 
Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual: 1) Primary 
Metal Industries—S.I.C. 33; 2) Fabricated Metal Products Manufac- 
turers—S.I.C. 34; 3) Machinery (except electrical) Manufacturers— 


Here are the industry classifications included: 


Detailed information on farm machinery is in Chapter 70. Re- 
lated information on electronic computers is in Chapter 10. Supple- 
mental information is in Chapter 2. 


>» 349—Collapsible tubes & other micel- 
laneous fabricated metal products 


Machinery Manufactures (S.1.C. 35) 
> 351—Engines & turbines. 

> 352—Farm machinery & equipment. 

> 353—Construction, mining, & material 
handling equipment 

> 354—Metalworking machinery (machine 
tools & accessories). 

> 355—Special industry machinery, such 
as food products, textile, woodworking, 
paper industries, printing trades, smelting 
& refining, cement making, cotton gin- 
ning, glass making, etc 

> 356—General industrial machinery, such 
as pumps, air gas compressors, ball & 
roller bearings, blowers & fans, industrial 
patterns, mechanical power transmission 
equipment, industrial process furnaces & 
ovens, etc 

> 357—Computers (including electronic) 
accounting, & other office machines 

>» 358—Service industry machines such as 
automatic merchandising, commercial 
laundry & dry cleaning equipment, indus- 
trial vacuum cleaners, refrigeration ma- 
chinery, air conditioning units (complete) 
measuring & dispensing pumps, etc 

>» 359—Machine shops & manufacturers of 
miscellaneous machinery and parts such 
as pistons, rings, metallic packing, amuse 
ment park equipment, etc. 
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Industry Title 


331 Blast furnaces & steel works 
33 Steel works & rolling mills 
Electrometallurgical products 


Iron & steel found tes 


Primary Metal Industries 


Total 
Estabs. Employes Employes (add 
712 562 
291 260 


Steel wire drawing, nails, spikes 
Cold rolled sheet a bars ...... 
Steel pipes & tu RSS ee 





Gray iron foundries ....... 
Malleable iron foundries .. 
Steel foundries 


> 

Zinc : 

0 NE EY ee : 

Magnesium, titanium & oth 
Secondary nonferrous metals 
Nonferrous rolling. se 

extruding cosas ‘ 

Copper 

Aluminum _.... 

Other nonferrous “metals . 


336 Nonferrous 
Aluminum 





Other nonferrous castings 
339 Misc. primary metals industries 


Nonferrous forgings es 
Powder metal, annealing, etc. 


Total 





1,648 
1,310 
82 
256 


333 Primary nonferrous metals ‘ i a = 


Drawing & insulating wire... 
Brass, bronze, copper, & alloys 2 


Iron % steel forgings ................--.--- 


Capital 


tabs. w, 
over 20 Total Outlays 


578,215 
37 35 

170 103 
78 

136 101 


$1,428,619 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








data logging and programming fin- 
ishing lines. Computer usage is re- 
sulting in higher quality output, 
with some reduction in manual 
processing. 


On a world wide basis, the steel 
industry seems to be in a race to 
increase production capacity. Ac- 
cording to the American Iron & 
Steel Institute (AISI), an estimated 
$5 billion was to be collectively 
spent last year for expansion and 
modernization of steel plants 
throughout the world. 

Of the total outlays, $1.6 billion 
represented the U.S. share. This is 
slightly higher than the 29% US. 
share of world output. It was es- 
timated that Russia—which pro- 
duced about 20% of the world’s 
steel in 1959—would probably 
spend at least $1 billion for iron 
and steel facilities this year. Japan 
also expected to step up its spend- 
ing—with about $500 million sched- 
uled for 1961. 

A sizable increase in worldwide 
steelmaking capacity is anticipated 
in the next five years. Projected 
capacity to 1965 is estimated at 
about 535 million tons. Of this, the 
Free World would account for about 
70%. 

Important targets reported by 
one industry source are: India, 11 
million net tons; Japan, 35 million 
tons; China, 25 million tons; Russia, 
97 million tons; United Kingdom, 24 
million tons; and, West Germany, 
42 million tons. 

According to a report issued by 
the Economic Commission for 


Europe, Africa’s steelmaking capac- 
ity will increase more than 80% in 
the next five years. The Middle East 
will boost capacity by 60%; the Far 
East by about 140%; Latin Amer- 
ica by 139% : iieaie, 50%; Europe, 
26%; and, North America, 23%. 
An indication of anticipated Latin 
American steelmaking capacity is 
indicated in the following table. 


Estimated Production By 1965— 
Rolled Steel Products 
(Net Tons Per Year—Add 000) 


Country — e eee Tenney 


eee chia Peru 
Brazil _..... 3 $00 Venezuela ...... 
Colombia 0 Other coun- 
| =e tries 
Total Latin 
America 
Source: Iron & Steel Engineer 


> Foundries (S.1.C. 332, 336) 

Foundrymen ‘are expecting a busi- 
ness upturn this year, but their ex- 
pectations are moderate. Increases 
of 4% to 5% over 1960 is the fore- 
cast reported by one_ industry 
source which surveyed a national 
cross section of metal casting plants. 

Foundry technology is expected 
to show a number of significant 
changes within the next few years, 
such as: foundries of the future 
being grouped by quality of prod- 
uct, rather than by base metal or 
molding method; cast shapes in- 
creasingly being subjected to sub- 
sequent treatments such as forging, 
rolling, impact or explosive forming, 
coining, and extruding. 

Other expected developments in- 
clude: heat treatment of castings in 
a matter of seconds, with the use 
of radiant heating, induction heat- 
ing, and salt bath methods; and, 
superalloys of the future being 
based on intermetallic compounds. 

Based on an annual survey, one 
industry source reports that nearly 

Continued on page 184 


Mexico 





Industry Title 
Metal cans : 
Cutlery, hand tools, hardware 
Cutlery ; 
Hand & edge tools : 
Hand saws & saw blades 
Builders & misc. hardware 
Plumbing fixtures 
Enameled iron & metal sanitary- 
ware ‘ : 
Plumbing fixture. fittings & trim 
Heating equipment (non-electric) 
Fabricated structural metal prods. 
Structural steel ; 
Doors, sash, 
trim ~ 
Fabricated plate 
wor ; 
Sheet metal work 
Architectural & misc. metal work 
Screw machine & related prods. .... 
Screw machine products 
Bolts, nuts, screws, rivets, etc 
Metal stampings 
Coating. engraving, allied | services 
Electroplating, polishing, coloring 
Other coating/engraving services 
Misc. fabricated wire products ... 


Misc. fabricated metal products ... 

Shipping barrels, drums, kegs, 
eres hcititaigs atid 

Safes & vaults .... 

Steel springs .. pines 

Valves & pipe "fitti ings 
plumbing) . 6 AD 

Collapsible tubes. 

Metal foil & leaf .. eben 

Fabricated pipe & fittings beat, 

=, specialties, novelties, 


frames, _ molding 


(boiler shop) 





Fabricated Metal Products Industry 


Estabs. 


Estabs. w/ 
over 20 Total 
Employes Employes 
189 54,238 
814 135,718 
72 11,831 
250 30,273 
38 5,509 
454 88,105 
428 71,775 
4) 


84 
303 


Capital 
Outlays 
(add 000) 


$ 52.881 


Total 


Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 
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Announcing... 


to serve the 
ever-growing 
Metal Distributing 
Industry — 


The importance of Metal Service Centers has 
grown with amazing strides for the past several 
years—both to suppliers and to their customers. 
Today a $4.5 billion complex processing and 
servicing industry, the service centers have 
created a serious need for an exclusive medium 
of communication—between mill and distributor, 
between equipment manufacturers and distribu- 
tors and among the service centers themselves, 


Ask about the coming Fall issue and monthly 
issues starting Jan. 1962, Fill out this handy 
coupon and mail today. 


METAL DISTRIBUTOR 
Published by American Metal Market 
18 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Digby 9-1040 


‘ 


It is the sole aim of Metal Distributor to fill this 
need ... editorially dedicated towards more 
profitable service center operations through 
articles and information on better management 
— sales — purchasing — production — material 
handling—inventory and cost control—engineer- 


ing and plant operation, 





ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eer ae a 
METAL DISTRIBUTOR 
Dept. IM6, 18 Cliff St., New York 38, N.Y. 

©) Send me your advertising rates and data 


O Send me a sample copy 


«gh lly ih el aimee Macodings 





Sin tae ene ee en ee eee ee a 
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How Machiner ys Personal 
Buying 








ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT 





THIS 1S THE PROBLEM... 


Out of more than 81,000 metalworking plants in United 
States, employing over five million people, only 16,600 
employ over 50 men . . . yet these plants account for 
over 92% of the industry’s total productive capacity. 
The remaining plants—64,500 of them—account for 
only 8% of metalworking business. In other words, it’s 
a market, where your volume-buying customers are 
a comparatively small, highly concentrated group. 


ASK NOT "HOW MANY?” BUT “WHERE?”... 


You pay for the total circulation of a magazine, no 
matter how much of it is actually useful to you (and 
some may have up to 35% “‘waste’’). So keep the figures 
above in mind when you study circulations in this field. 
It would be possible to have a circulation of 64,500 yet 
reach only 8% of the buying power . . . or to have a 
circulation of 16,600 and reach 92%. Actually no maga- 
zine is that bad—or that perfect—but this illustrates 
how far wrong you can go if you choose publications on 
insufficient data or by circulation totals alone. 


LOOK AT ALL THREE... 


The careful media buyer, therefore, looks at three 
gauges of circulation quality: One, the industries cov- 
ered, by SIC number. Two, the balance of circulation by 
plant size. Three, the titles of individuals covered. 
Unless you can get complete information on all these 
counts, you are buying space in the dark. With 64,500 
small plants in the country, for example, think of how 
important it is to have an analysis by plant size. 


WHY PLANT SIZE ANALYSIS IS IMPORTANT... 


Every magazine, whether it has paid or controlled circu- 
lation, must depend on names to develop its circula- 
tion. Names of plants are easy to get from any number 
of directories. Names of individuals are another 
matter. It’s easy to get the names of some of the im- 
portant people in the big plants, or all of the individuals 
in small plants. (And, incidentally, it’s easy for a paid 
publication to sell subscriptions in small plants.) But to 
get the names of all the important people in the im- 
portant plants is a tough, costly job . . . yet it’s the only 
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way to make sure that you are going to reach the men 
who have volume-buying authority, and screen out the 
unimportant individuals. In the larger plants, those 
with over 100 employees, there’s only one dependable 
way to do this job—by means of on-the-spot 
investigation. 








S- We are glad to send MACH 
this plant whe, 
wen responsible 


















































MACHINERY'S PERSONAL PLANT CHECKS 
LOCATE WHO’S WHO—AND WHERE... 


In the really big plants, the only way to locate the men 
who are important is to go there and ask. That is 
what MACHINERY does to develop its circulation. Our 
own field staff interviewers—with nothing whatever to 
sell—talk to key executives in these plants, have them 
personally check, correct, and add to MACHINERY’S 
coverage of the plant’s buying team. This is how they 
find the men who have buying authority. Then they go 
one step further: they find out who buys what 
—who, for example, figures in the purchase of produc- 
tion equipment, small tools, unit parts, materials. With 
this first-hand information, we build, balance and solid- 
ify our circulation in the areas where it will do you the 
most good. Illustrated above is an example of one of 
these confidential field reports to show how thoroughly 
we check each plant. Fhese reports are combined with 
data from all other sources to provide the most com- 
plete picture possible of the metalworking industries 
and their buying authorities. 
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Plant Checks Locate the Real 
Authorities in Metalworking 


Here is the result—by SIC Groups... 








The figures below are taken from MACHINERY’s complete four-digit SIC circulation 
analysis in its BPA Report. Note how MACHINERY concentrates its circulation in 
actual metalworking plants, has very little circulation in non-metaiworking areas. 





sic 19 Ordnance 
sic 25 Metal furniture, etc 


sic 33 Primary metals (MACHINERY does not cover steel mills as such, only 
the metalworking shops in such plants) 


SIC 34 Fabricated metal products 
sic 35 Machinery, except electrical 
SiC 36 __—s Electrical machinery 
Sic 37 Transportation equip t (automobiles, aircraft, etc.)............0605 5,369 
sic 38 = instruments, etc 
SiC 39 Miscellaneous metalworking 

SUBTOTAL, METALWORKING 33,459 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... ; 547 
Non-manufacturing (dealers, educational, libraries, etc.)... 0... 6... e cece eee wees 2,398 


TOTAL, NOVEMBER,1960 
(includes 2,294 subscriptions to Canada and overseas) 














Here is the result—by PLANT SIZE... 
RRR EE 7 
MACHINERY concentrates its circulation in the volume-buying areas, covers only 
the most productive of the small and medium-sized plants. 








Total plants in U.S.—100 employees or over 

Number of these plants covered by MACHINERY 9,510 (95.4%) 
Total number of copies going to buying authorities in large plants 27,702 

Total plants in U.S.—50 to 99 employees 

Number of these plants covered by MACHINERY 2,270 (34.3%) 
Total number of copies going to buying authorities in medium plants 

Total plants in U.S.—fewer than 50 employees 65,104 
Number of these plants covered by MACHINERY 1,728 (2.6%) 
Total number of copies going to buying authorities in small plants 











Here is the result—by TITLE and OCCUPATION... 





MACHINERY concentrates its circulation on “‘buying-level”’ titles—executives in top 
operating management, plant and production management, engineering and design. 





ee a I SI 2k sh a's oo 0k On euihe RONEN SEDER HO a RESO we Che eivees .. 3,767 


Corporate officials and general managers 
Vice Presidents of Operations, of Engineering, of Manufacturing; Works 
Managers, Directors, Division Managers, General Managers and other 
operating executives 
Plant and Production Titles 
Production Managers, Manufacturing Managers, Department Superintend- 
ents and Foremen, Master Mechanics, etc. 
Engineering and Design Titles 
Chief Engineers, Directors of Product Design, Production Engineering 
THIS IS ONLY THE BEGINNING... Managers, Project Engineers, Tool Engineers, etc. 
Miscelianeous 
Purchasing, Sales, etc. 





More data—more complete data— 
on MACHINERY’S circulation is available 
on request; or ask your MACHINERY repre- 
sentative to show you, by SIC number, 
by plant size, and by title, how MACHINERY 
delivers maximum sales-building efficiency 
for your advertising dollars by covering ENGINEERING and PRODUCTION in METALWORKING 
your big customers first—and best. 


TOTAL, NOVEMBER, 1960 











Published by THE INDUSTRIAL PREssS 
93 WorTH STREET, NEw York 13, N.Y. 
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two-thirds of the nation’s foundries 
plan to make capital expeditures 
this year for plant and equipment. 
Investments in plants were reported 
to be primarily for additions, rather 
than for new foundries. Equipment 
buying plans of these foundries are 
indicated in the following table. 


1961 Foundry Ecuipment Buying Plans 
Number of 


Type of Equipment 
Molding machines 
Coremaking equipment - 
Sand preparation equipment . 
Core & mold ovens , 
Conveyors : 
Cranes 
Hoists . : 
Trucks & loaders ... 
Melting furnaces 
Heat treating equipment . 
Shakeout equipment . 
Blast cleaning equipment 
Dust arrestors a 
Air compressors .. : 
X-ray & inspection equipment 
Source: Foundry 


> Nonferrous metals (S.1.C. 333, 
334, 335) Aluminum makers 
were cutting production as late as 
the end of last March, due to the 
pressure of falling U.S. and foreign 
demand, plus heavy mill inventories 
and excess capacity. 

Despite an unaccustomed com- 
petitive situation, the aluminum in- 
dustry still is optimistic. This year’s 
quest for major new aluminum 
markets is expected to be aided by 
last year’s product engineering and 
development. In addition, develop- 
ment programs are continuing at a 
high level, to solve fabrication prob- 
lems, improve the industry’s com- 
petitive position, and to find new 
and better ways of designing, form- 
ing, joining, and finishing aluminum 
products. 

Considerable emphasis is being 
placed on architectural and con- 
struction materials. In the area of 
diecastings, acceptance of diecast 
aluminum engine blocks for autos is 
considered by aluminum industry 
spokesmen to presage dramatic 
market possibilities for the imme- 
diate and long-range future. 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 


> Metal cans (S.1.C. 341)... A 4% 
rise in shipments is expected by 
these manufacturers this year, ac- 
cording to the Can Manufacturers 
Institute. Much of this optimism is 
based on the assumption that the 
growing use of cans for soft drinks 
will greatly expand this year. 
Total shipments last year were 
the second highest on record, and 
only 3% below the peak level of 
1959. The 222 plants which comprise 
this industry constitute the nation’s 
third largest user of steel. They are, 
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however, becoming more of a mar- 
ket for aluminum. 


> Cutlery, hand tools & general 
hardware (S.1.C. 342) .. . The hand 
tool industry manufactures a wide 
range of products—from fine preci- 
sion calipers to picks and shovels— 
and consequently many economic 
factors affect the different segments 
of the over-all industry. Some seg- 
ments are concerned about imports. 

The imports are primarily low 
priced tools normally sold through 
limited price variety stores and 
hardware stores. However, the 
trend is reported to be strong 
enough for the industry to feel that 
serious inroads will be made into 
higher priced lines and affect na- 
tional sales totals. 


> Plumbing fixtures & heating 
equipment (S.LC. 343) Both 


segments of this industry category 
are materially affected by the con- 
struction market. Anticipated gains 
in new housing starts this year, plus 
a generally strong remodeling mar- 
ket give these producers prospects 
for a better sales and production 
year than they experienced in 1960. 


> Fabricated structural metal prod- 
ucts (S.I.C. 344) . This segment 
of the industry produces structural 
members for bridges, towers, build- 
ings, etc., in addition to doing boiler 
shop work involving weldments and 
similar fabrication. 

Technological advances in weld- 
ments have broadened the market 
base for some of the plants in this 
field—particularly those involved in 
architectural work and structural 
steel. Larger and larger units have 
been preassembled and shipped to 
the point of use for installation as 





Industry Title 
Engines & turbines 
Steam, gas, hydraulic ........ 
Internal combustion engines 
Farm machinery & equipment ........ 
Construction, mining, material 
handling 
Construction machinery & eqpt. 
Mining machinery & equipment .... 
Oil tield machinery & equipment 
Elevators & moving stairways ....... 
Conveyors & conveying equipment 
Hoists, industrial cranes, mono- 
rails Reechanets 
Industrial trucks, tractors, etc. 
Metalworking “paceman é om. oes 
Cutting tools .... ce 
Forming tools .. 
cial dies & tox 
achine tool accessories 
Auto maintenance & other misc. 


Special industry hi 
Food products -~eapmatid 
Textile machinery _ ...............0:--sss-+: 
Woodworking machinery 
Paper industries machinery 
Printing trades machinery 
Other specialized machinery . 
General industrial machinery ...... 
Pumps & compressors (air & gas) 
Ball & roller bearings ..... 
Blowers, exhaust & ventilating 
I icc ete secievighwisncmniee 
Industrial ERLE 
Mechanical power transmission 
eqrm. ..... 
Industrial 
ovens 
Other gen. industrial machiner y 
Office, computing, & accounting .... 
Computing & accounting machines 
Typewriters 
Scales & balances 
(not laboratory) 
Duplicating & other 
machines 
Service industry machines 
Automatic merchandising machines 
Com'l laundry & dry + eet 
equipment : # 
Vacuum cleaners (industrial) 
Com'l refrigerators & ref'gn ma- 
chinery; complete air condi- 
tioning units 
Measuring & dispensing pumps 
Bushings & other misc. ma- 
chine parts a 
Miscellaneous machinery 
Machine shops, jobbing & repair 
Bushings & other misc. machine 
parts . sine 
Total 
than $500,000. 











process furnaces 





office 





Machinery Manufacturing Industry 


Estabs. w/ 
over 20 
Employes 
100 
25 
75 


Total 


Total Se he 8 
Estabs. x aa 


Employes (add 0 


41,782 


10,288 

34,173 

121,635 $ 84,496 
80, 61,494 

19,798 9,779 

5,347 1,406 


15,625 11,817 
215,594 $124,152 
7,894 2,798 


21,719 


2,853 
17,385 


6,560 1,934 
432 5 


21,171 


2,238 
3,198 


278 67,715 
20 6,201 


341 119 11,257 


92,813 
$676,458 


1,089 115,535 


1,355,814 


10,151 
29,841 7,362 


Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 
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IN MANUFACTURING, THE VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE IS 


THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION 


Fully representative of this function is 
the PROFESSIONALLY QUALIFIED* readership of 
THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER 


1 YOUR PRIME MARKET. It’s a provable fact that 
» the vital buying influence—in the vast majority of 
manufacturing product purchases—is the engineering 








? YOUR PRIME PROSPECT. The vital buying in- 
« fluence you must reach is the tool and manu- 
facturing engineer. This man is a member of a skilled 








function. All that’s necessary to bear this out is to 
examine the responsibilities of this function. It’s engi- 
neering that must... 


e plan the processes of manufacturing, specify the 
machines and tools and integrate the facilities for 
efficient production 


e estimate expenditures, recommend replacement of 
equipment 

e and continually strive to improve output until unit 
cost is at a minimum and quality at its highest. 


Thus, it’s clear that the man who performs these func- 
‘ions is the vital buying influence in manufacturing. 








a! 
oe PROFESSIONALLY QUALIFIED 


To receive the magazine regularly, an individual must 
have met the requirements for membership in the 
American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers, 
foremost organization devoted to the advancement 
of scientific knowledge in the manufacturing field. 


He must have convinced a screening committee that he 
is qualified, through education and experience, to plan, 
integrate, control and improve the processes of manu- 
facturing. 


No other publication in metalworking possesses a read- 
ing audience that has been so carefully screened as to 
professional qualifications. 


This means that when you advertise in THE TOOL AND 
MANUFACTURING ENGINEER, you are assured reader- 
ship by 40,000 men known to be active prospects for 
your products. These men are fully representative of 
THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION—the vital buying 
influence in manufacturing. 














profession, specializing in the efficient manufacturing 
of goods of all kinds. 


His work involves the use of all types of machine tools, 
presses, automation equipment, materials, jigs and 
fixtures and other manufacturing devices. He is con- 
stantly faced with the necessity of making important 
decisions. He must decide to buy, scrap, revise, substi- 
tute, modify or recommend the tools of manufacturing. 
His decisions must be based on solid information, on 
facts. 


He and more than 40,000 others of his profession find 
such solid facts in their own magazine—THE TOOL 
AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER. 


3 THE ONE BEST WAY TO REACH HIM is through 
« his own professional magazine. THE TOOL AND 
MANUFACTURING ENGINEER is written solely for the 
engineer who creates new methods, specifies new 
equipment and coordinates manufacturing processes. 


Continuing surveys of readership assure that the maga- 
zine adheres to its prime editorial objective—that of 
keeping readers abreast of manufacturing advances 
and trends. As a result, the magazine enjoys remark- 
ably high readership—and an exceptional average 
renewal rate of 88.0% (based on December ABC state- 
ments 1951 through 1960). 


This high readership assures your advertising far more 
than usual consideration. Like the editorial content, your 
message is read by more than 40,000 tool and manu- 
facturing engineers who are constantly seeking ways to 
cut costs and increase manufacturing efficiency, the 
men who comprise industry’s vital buying influence. 





«tool,.manufa ctu rin 
engineer «= 


Published by American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers * 10700 Puritan Avenue + Detroit 38, Michigan 
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Number of P-D Execs, out of 
every 100, who take any part 
in purchases of: 


MATERIALS 1 
COMPONENT PARTS 2 
CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 3 


PRIMARY FUNCTION 


Top Management 

Operating Management 
Production Engineering 
Design & Development Eng. 
Maintenance Engineering 
Purchasing 

Sales & Advertising 

All others 


Top Management 

Operating Management 
Production Engineering 
Design & Development Eng. 
Maintenance Engineering 
Purchasing 

Sales & Advertising 

All others 


MATERIALS: Numbers of P-D Execs out of every 100 
« who take any part in purchases of Materials 


MAKE-UP OF PURCHASE-DECISION TEAMS—BY PRIMARY JOB FUNCTION 
METAL PRODUCING INDUSTRY (SIC 33) 


Number of Purchase-Decision Executives, out of every 100, who take any part in purchases of THREE BROAD TYPES OF PRODUCTS 


(Purchase-Decision Executives are all those Executives who take any part in purchases of ONE or more products) 
ANY TYPE OF PRODUCT en ee 


PROFILES BY PRIMARY JOB FUNCTION OF PURCHASE-DECISION TEAMS IN SIC 33 


ANY TYPE OF PRODUCT: Numbers of P-D Execs out of every 100 ? 
who take any part in purchases of ONE or more products 


24 


ee 
M2) + 
Gis 3 


aerate) 


M2 2 
Wize 


[27 _j\24 


Lepertorertisritirirtissrtsssrtsrirtirir terns tar tr tire itis tt 


COMPONENT PARTS: Numbers of P-D Execs out of every 100 
« who take any part in purchases of Component Parts 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT: Numbers of P-D Execs out of every 100 
« who take any part in purchases of Capital Equipment 














[ax j24% 
36 
*How to read: 
Out of every 100 P-D Execs, 24 
have Top Management as their 
primary job function. 18 (or 77%) 
of these 24 P-D Execs take some part 
in purchases of COMPONENT PARTS. 


23 24 


tUse percentage with 
caution. Sample base 
small. 

ttPercentages hot reli- 
able. Sample base too 
small. 











40 





. ° 20 IO 40 re] 70 
SOURCE: The Notional Analysts buying influence study, conducted for the IRON AGE 
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a completely fabricated unit. 


> Screw machine products (S.LC. 
345) . . . According to one source, 
there are approximately 11,000 
shops having automatic screw ma- 
chines, chucking machines, and 
production tracing and turret lathes. 
Of these, about one-third are in- 
dependent contracting shops. The 
remainder are “captive” meta! 
turning departments within plants 
having a wide range of other ma- 
chine tools. 

These plants range from very 
large installations having 100 or 
more machines to extremely small 
installations with only a few ma- 
chine tools and one or two produc- 
tion workers. According to one au- 
thoritative source, the average shop 
or department in this field has 17 
metal turning machines, and em- 
ploys slightly less than this num- 
ber of production workers per shift. 

As an extremely cost conscious 
industry, plants in this category 
have turned in several directions 
for profit in recent years. First is 
the increased use of automating de- 
vices, such as automatic parts and 
bar feeders. Another trend is the 
use of barrel finishing to eliminate 
hand deburring operations, there- 
by saving on labor costs. 

Competition from competing 
processes—such as cold heading, 
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plastic molding, and powdered met- 
allurgy—has_ generated a_ trend 
among these plants to combine one 
or more of these competitive meth- 
ods into their own production facil- 
ities, in order to compete on a more 
versatile basis. 


> Metal stampings (S.I.C. 346)... 
Porcelain enameled products—for 
architectural use and for appliances 
—are one of the important products 
of this industry. In addition, these 
plants supply numerous components 
for all branches of the OEM (orig- 
inal equipment market). 

New metal-forming techniques 
are still a major source of interest 
among these plants. Explosive 
forming, introduced several years 
ago, has become more of an ac- 
cepted and workable technique in 
many production areas. Last Octo- 
ber another new process was an- 
nounced—“electro-shaping.” The 
process is an electrolytic means of 
machining metal, by means of using 
shaped electrodes. 

The entire operation is performed 
in a closed plastic chamber. The 
part is positioned in fixtures, the 
electrodes are positioned, electro- 
lyte pumps are turned on, the cur- 
rent flow started, and the auto- 
matic feed is activated to maintain 
the proper gap between electrode 
and the part being machined. In- 
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formed sources report that the 
process has many potential applica- 
tions, such as turning, sawing, 
broaching, milling, trepanning, and 
internal shaping. 


> Coating, engraving & allied serv- 
ices (S.C. 347) . . . Many techno- 
logical innovations have taken place 
in these plants within the past few 
years. Many were generated as the 
result of demands imposed by space 
vehicles research. 

New techniques resulting in bet- 
ter finishes, production efficiencies, 
and cost cutting are appearing with 
increasing frequency. Plating on 
plastics, glass, and other nonmetal- 
lic substances is expected to in- 
crease substantially in the near 
future. 


> Fabricated wire products (S.LC. 
348) ... As a result of the increas- 
ing influx of wire product imports, 
domestic manufacturers are turning 
to the new production processes to 
reduce costs and turn out better 
products. 

The trend toward automation is 
continuing. One large producer is 
reported to be tandemizing pre- 
viously separate operations, by com- 
bining—in a continuous train—the 
operations of drawing, annealing, 
tinning, insulating, color coding, and 
testing wire. 

Continued on page 190 
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this “unlikely” 
inquiry 


BLOSSOMED into an 


This inquiry to Standard Electrical Tool Company, well 
known Cincinnati manufacturer of machine tools, pre- 
cision spindles and special machinery, might have been 
considered ‘‘unlikely’’ on two counts. First, it was made 
by a ‘“‘pass-along’’ reader not represented in MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP’s circulation of 54,000. Second, the in- 
quiry was one of 28 requests for further information 
circled on a reader service card. 


Never discount the power of a MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
inquiry. Standard Electrical Tool Company's follow-up 
on this ‘‘unlikely’’ inquiry produced an $8681 sale.* 


Since sales to the metalworking industry are rarely made 
“over the counter’, advertising in this field must pro- 
duce sound inquiries that will serve as productive leads 
for your sales department. 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP’s reputation as a top inquiry 
producer is backed up by positive proof. 48.8% of all 
inquiries represent actual or potential sales and this in- 
cident adds further proof that MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
offers fertile ground for your advertising seeds, 


Over 54,000 circulation in 36,000 plants 
costs only $7.13 per thousand readers. 


*Write for our new folder giving complete details on this sale. 


Put your money where your market is 


see 


modern machine shop 
431 Main Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Also publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING 
and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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DOES IT COVER THE 
MARKET YOU'RE AFTER? 


Metalworking accounts for half of 
all that industry buys . . . covering 
the production of metals, their fab- 
rication, and the manufacture of 
many different kinds of products. It 
employs almost half of the nation’s 
industrial workers. 

Iron AGE circulation provides eco- 
nomical coverage of all major metal- 
working groups as well as important 
secondary markets. It is derived 
from a continuing census of the 
metalworking industry, well known 
among market researchers as the 
most reliable and the most useful to 
be found anywhere. Any circulation 
beyond that shown below is con- 
sidered uneconomical for you to 
reach through mass media. 


The IRON AGE Circulation 


Ordnance and Accessories 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Primary Metal Industries .. 

Fabricated Metal Products 

Machinery (except electrical) 

Electrical Machinery 

Transportation Equipment 59 
Industrial and Related Products .... 
Miscellaneous Manufacturers 

Tetal Metalworki 


Manvfacturing 

Metal Mining 

Chemical and Allied Products . 
Petroleum and Coal 

Stone, Ciay, Glass 

Railroads 

Wholesale Trade 


Miscellaneous Services 479 
All Other Groups (non- one 506 
Tetal Qualified Circulation -60,435 
Copies for advertisers, agencies 


How to select the 
Metalworking Book you need 


DOES IT REACH THE 


PEOPLE WHO BUY? 
Finding the people who buy in 
metalworking is not easy. A depth 
survey of buying influence in metal- 
working conducted by National 
Analysts Inc.—the most penetrating 
survey of its kind ever conducted— 
shows that two or more functions 
get involved in every purchase. No 
single function is responsible for 
more than a third of all buying de- 
cisions. And the ratio of influence 
varies from plant to plant, from in- 
dustry group to industry group. 
That’s why The Iron AGE covers 
ALL buying influences. 


Readership of The IRON AGE 


December 1960 
READERS % 
57,346 24.07 


FUNCTION 
Administrative Readers 
Corporate 
— & 


ra, Marasers 48,514 20.36% 


ales Ex- 

ecutives . 8,832 3.71% 
Engineering Readers 

hief E 


-12,626 5.30% 


"11,834 4.96% 
Manufactur- 


ing En- 
gineers .17,371 7,29% 
eye 
cal & 
terials > 
gineers ..16,240 6.82% 
Plant En- 
gineers .. 8,498 3.57% 
Mechanical 
& Other En- 
gineers ..11,132 4.67% 
Production Readers ...... 74,553 
Work Man- 
agers & 
Plant Su- 
perintend- 
ents ....45,588 19.13% 
Dept. Supts., 
Foremen, 
Super- 
visors ...28,965 12.16% 
Purchasing Readers . 


77,701 


. 28,659 = 12.03 


IS IT READ? 


The same National Analysts study 
(see col. at left) found that the fol- 
lowing buying influences in the 
metalworking industry read and 
specifically refer to The IRon AGE: 


Function % of Total 
Top Management 

Operating Management Bey 
Production Engineering ....................... 77 
Design & Dev. Engineering ae 
Maintenance Engineering .................. 85 
Purchasing 5 ae 
Sales & Advertising 

All Others ... 


This broad readership is proved 
by The Iron AGe’s consistently win- 
ning more independent readership 
surveys than any other magazine in 
its field. Continuous overwhelming 
requests for reprints of articles . . . 
thousands of quotes each year by in- 
dependent national news media . 
our own Mills-Shepard readership 
surveys ... all substantiate further 
the extent and depth of IRON AGE 
readership. 


The reason? Editorial content of 
The Iron AGE is balanced to meet 
the needs of all four basic groups in 
the buying-specifying team: news of 
the industry, engineering-produc- 
tion articles, markets and_ prices. 
1960 editorial broke down this way: 


Editorial Pages 


News of Industry .... 
Engineering—Production Devel .... 
Metal Markets and Prices 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 
Source: 


2,599 
December 1960, BPA Stntement TOTAL READERS ....238,259 + 100.00% Other Editorial . 
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DOES IT PRODUCE 
RESULTS? 


Growth of The Iron AGE is marked 
by a long chain of advertiser success 
stories and product case histories. 
These results are reflected in a gain 
of advertising pages averaging 8% 
per year for the last three years... 
consistently increasing the page lead 
over every other magazine in the 
field, and carrying more pages of 
advertising than any other metal- 
working publication. 


Listed below is a breakdown of 
these advertising pages by product 
classification. These figures repre- 
sent thousands of independent deci- 
sions by advertising managers and 
agency men. 

Pages 

Product 1960 

1. Ferrous Metals & Mill Products 1032 
2. Nonferrous Metals & 

Nonmetallic Materials ................... 348 

. Steel Mill & Foundry 

RENAN | oe a ae 

. Machine Tools & 

Metalworking Equipment 765 

. Machine Tool Accessories ......... 367 

. Fastening & Joining ..................... 270 

en TreMe oo 

. Metal Cleaning & Finishing . 

. Manufactured Parts & 

ReeennONeNnS: 51250450052 oo 

. Materials Handling Equipment .... 

. Power Transmission Equip. 

© Comnpeseiie: 22500. 

. Plant Service Equipment ........... 

. Engineering Products & Services ... 

. Other Products & Services 

. Classified Advertising 
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DOES IT PROVIDE MARKETING ASSISTANCE? 


The year of The Smart Sell takes a 
lot more than efficient advertising. 
All of your marketing tactics must 
be sharpened for strong competitive 
selling, and here The IRon AGE is 
ready to offer you a major assist 
with marketing tools acclaimed to 
be the most valuable ever prepared, 
all up-dated and revised to prepare 
you for the tough sales year ahead: 


1. Basic Metalworking Data 
Book—The most useful census of 
the industry accompanied by a real 
how-to introduction of marketing 
and sales techniques field-proved to 
locate markets, establish potentials, 
analyze distribution channels, set up 
sales territories, measure sales per- 
formance. 


2. Master Lists of Metal- 


working—A two volume master 
list of companies in metalworking 
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by SIC number and location which 
helps you to convert market re- 
search statistics into profitable sales 
planning that is immediately useful. 


3. Business Machine Flexi- 
bility—The complete master lists 
above on IBM cards for those who 
prefer the fast, flexible techniques 
of advanced business methods. 


4. A Basic Market Map—Em- 
phasizing the key industrial areas 
in 27 states accounting for almost 
95% of metalworking employment. 


These marketing tools and many 
more, all packed with fact, are 
ready to go to work for you. Your 
Iron AGE representative is ready to 
show you how to use them without 
obligation. Ask him about The IRon 
AGE plan which prepares you for 
The Smart Sell in The Sixties. 


MARKETING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


THE MAGAZINE 
of METALWORKING 
MANAGEMENT 


A Chilton Publication ¢ 
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Number of P-D Execs, out of 
every 100, who take any part 
in purchases of: 

ANY TYPE OF PRODUCT 


PRIMARY FUNCTION 


Top Management 
Operating Management 
Production Engineering 

Design & Development Eng 
Maintenance Engineering 
Purchasing 

Sales & Advertising 

All others 


Top Management 


Production Engineering 8———NE7)9 
Design & Development Eng. @MMMLI4 5 
Maintenance Engineering M™EU2 3 


Sales & Advertising MEDS 4 
All others MEDS ¢ 


MATERIALS: Numbers of P-D Execs out of every 100 3 
« who take any part in purchases of Materials 


MAKE-UP OF PURCHASE-DECISION TEAMS—BY PRIMARY JOB FUNCTION 
METAL FABRICATING INDUSTRY (SIC 34) 


Number of Purchase-Decision Executives, out of every 100, who take any part in purchases of THREE BROAD TYPES OF PRODUCTS 


(Purchase-Decision Executives are all those Executives who take any,part in purchases of ONE or more products) 


i ARR ee UR RRS TSS ERR fr oo 
i cauineememeine 
2 A a POSS PRIEST SRRBBB 


PROFILES BY PRIMARY JOB FUNCTION OF PURCHASE-DECISION TEAMS IN SIC 34 
ANY TYPE OF PRODUCT: Numbers of P-D Execs out of every 100 ? COMPONENT PARTS: Numbers of P-D Execs out of every 100 


who take any part in purchases of ONE or more products 


30 


EEA 


eae 
G+ = 
@i)2 3 


CN) 2 im ,ary job function. 23 (or 77%) 


a2 )- 
| ES 


30 83% 


Operating Management as. 2s 62 


IS 
&2t 
est 


uhsing ===) 7 2 39 


—--tt 


77t 
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« who take any part in purchases of Component Parts 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT: Numbers of P-D Execs out of every 100 


« who take any part in purchases of Capital Equipment 


100 











__}/00 





23% J90 * 


*How to read: 
Out of every 100 P-D Execs, 30 
have Top Management as their 


of these 30 P-D Execs take some part 
in purchases of COMPONENT PARTS. 





tUse percentage with 
caution. Sample base 
small 

+tPercentages not reli 
able. Sample base too 
small 
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SOURCE: The National Analysts buying influence study, conducted for The IRON AGE 
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New processes—such as fluidized 
bed coating, and the application of 
vinyls by a new “melt elastic” 
method are being developed. In the 
production of cold headed parts, a 
new technique called “cold extru- 
sion” is gaining in popularity. New 
looms for weaving wire cloth at 
speeds five times faster than con- 
ventional looms have revolutionized 
the wire screening industry. 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURING 


Plant and equipment outlays 
totaling $1.13 billion are collectively 
planned for this year by the 29,840 
establishments in this category. 
This is a 2.7% increase from the 
1960 outlays. Here are some of the 
highlight trends for the various 
segments of the over-all industry 
group. 


> Engines & turbines (S.1.C. 351) 

Steam turbine manufacturers 
are expecting new orders to pick 
up during the last quarter of this 
year. Shipments following the up- 
swing of new orders starting in 1958 
should continue upward through 
1963. 

The rise of new orders resulted 
in some manufacturers cancelling 
planned layoffs and caused a cor- 
responding increase in production 
in related industries, such as steam 
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boiler, steam surface condensers, 
feedwater heaters, and fabricated 
metal piping. 

The increased use of supercritical 
pressures, and computer-controlled 
automatic central stations will in- 
fluence the design of future turbo- 
generators in large central stations. 


> Farm machinery & equipment 
(S.LC. 352) . . . See Chapter 70 for 
details on this segment of the ma- 
chinery manufacturing industry. 


> Construction, mining, & material 
handling machinery (S.I.C. 353) . . . 
Shipments this year are expected to 
remain at or near the 1960 level for 
construction machinery manufac- 
turers. Production and shipments of 
construction machinery are normal- 
ly high during the first and second 
calendar quarters. Because new 
orders were reportedly lower than 
had been expected to support nor- 
mal scheduling during this year’s 
first two quarters, no improvement 
is foreseen until late this year. 

Mining machinery manufacturers 
are not expecting any pronounced 
change this year over 1960. Indus- 
try sources report that equipment 
demand trends are hinged heavily 
on substantially increased coal con- 
sumption by power companies, and 
increased production levels in the 
steel mills. 
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Material handling equipment 
manufacturers are expecting a 
slight production and sales increase 
this year. Expectations are based on 
demand in the second half of 1961 
being at least 10% greater than the 
corresponding period last year. Ex- 
ports are important to this industry, 
and usually represent 8% to 10% of 
production. Expectations are that 
export sales will generally match 
the levels posted last year. 


> Metalworking machinery & 
equipment (S.I.C. 354) Ma- 
chine tool manufacturers view this 
year as somewhat encouraging, 
compared with the 1958-1960 pro- 
duction and sales levels. A source of 
concern for the industry, however, 
is the export market. 

For standard types of machine 
tools, U.S. producers have had 
growing competition, particularly 
from Europe and Japan. In the past 
few years, foreign machine tool 
builders have enlarged their pro- 
duction capacity and have greatly 
improved product quality. 

As a counter-offensive, a num- 
ber of machine tool manufacturers 
are reported to be designing tools 
specifically for a global market— 
i.e., concentrating on basic designs 
which have wide application in 
foreign plants, and minimum prob- 
lems of replacement parts. 





> Special industry machinery (S.IL.C. 
355) . . . Dairy equipment manu- 
facturers are anticipating 1961 
equipment sales to match or slightly 
exceed the 1960 level. Production 
was down slightly during the first 
six months of this year, but the last 
half of the year is expected to com- 
pensate for the dip. 

Textile machinery manufacturers 
had an extremely good sales year 
in 1960, and are hoping to main- 
tain approximately the same levels 
this year. Part of the expectations 
are based on the fact that funds for 
financing capital expenditures at at- 
tractive interest rates are expected 
to be available to textile manu- 
facturers through normal channels. 

Orders for maintenance and op- 
erating supplies may decrease as a 
result of curtailed textile manu- 
facturing. More than 50% of the 
machinery produced, according to 
the Bureau of Census, is required 
just to keep the U.S. textile in- 
dustry in operation. By the same 
token, maintenance and operating 
supplies are in demand during 
periods of recession because many 
textile manufacturers modernize 
their equipment to obtain lower 
unit cost. 

Printing machinery manufactur- 
ers are expecting to match or pos- 
sibly exceed last year’s record sales 
level. Industry opinion varies con- 
siderably concerning new orders, 
but most sources agree that the 
backlog existing at the beginning of 
this year assures a continuation of 
last year’s high rate of production. 


> Computing and office machines 
(S.LC. 357) . . . Computer manu- 
facturers face what seems like a 
cloudless sales horizon at present. 
This group of plants are planning 
increased 1961 capital outlays, in 
order to keep up with demands re- 
sulting from increased computer 
usage. 

Foreign markets for electronic 
business machines are considered to 
represent excellent potential for ex- 
panded sales. Exports of all busi- 
ness machines last year showed 
marked gains over 1959. 

Although all of the major busi- 
ness machine commodity groups 
contributed to the increase, three 
major groups: punched card; elec- 
tronic computers; and, bookkeeping 
and accounting machines. These 
three groups represented 61% of the 
total value of the exports, and 63% 
of the increase over the 1959 period. 


> Service industry machines (S.LC. 
358) . . . Automatic merchandising 
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81.73% 


RENEWALS 


Media men agree that one of the best indications of the 
real value of a business publication to its subscribers is 
the rate of renewal. During the period of January 1959 to 
December 1960, renewals to METAL FINISHING increased 
from 73.91% to 81.73% — one of the highest renewal per- 
centages among business papers — and without benefit 
of a special reduced price. This is the tremendous and 
unparalleled success story of METAL FINISHING — the 
industry’s recognized engineering authority since 1903! 








For as long as there has been more 
than one publication in the finishing 
field, METAL FINISHING has been the 
first choice of key executives — the 
men with buying power who pay for 
the privilege of reading this leading 
and authoritative publication. Smart 
advertisers who want to reach this 
selective, prime market use the prime 
publication — METAL FINISHING! 


Metal Finishing 


IS YOUR BEST SALESMAN 


METAL FINISHING is a full 7 x 10 page size authoritative, 
technical magazine which covers both organic (painting, 
etc.) and inorganic (plating, etc.) finishing processes. 
METAL FINISHING offers complete service to advertisers 
and prospects by providing detailed and valuable market 
studies relating to all aspects of the finishing field per- 
formed in 42,644 departments*, in both captive and con- 
tract shops engaged in the finishing of metals and plastics. 


A288 9. 
‘QD: 
«LD. 


* . 
Cugat 


*80°% of paid subscribers checked departments operated. 


Increase the effectiveness 
of your advertising by 
placing METAL FINISHING 
on your schedule! 


Take advantage of the editorial vitality 
and high standards of METAL FINISHING 
plus the annual GUIDE-BOOK-DIRECTORY 
which contains 754 pages of technical 
“know-how” and ‘‘where-to-buy”’ finish- 
ing supplies and equipment — a veri- 
table ‘‘library’ on finishing and the 
friend of the Technical Engineer as well 
as the man responsible for the actual 
finished product. 


(\ 


metals and plastics publications, inc. 


381 Broadway, Westwood, New Jersey * 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1}, III 
740 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Number of P-D Execs, out of 
every 100, who take any part 
in purchases of: 

ANY TYPE OF PRODUCT 


MATERIALS 1 
COMPONENT PARTS 2 
CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 3 


PRIMARY FUNCTION 


Top Management 

Operating Management 
Production Engineering 
Design & Development Eng. 
Maintenance Engineering 
Purchasing 

Sales & Advertising 

All others 
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PRIMARY FUNCTION MATERIALS: Numbers of 


Top Management 

Operating Management 
Production Engineering 

. Design & Development Eng 
Maintenance Engineering 
Purchasing 

Sales & Advertising 

All others 
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ANY TYPE OF PRODUCT: Numbers of P-D Execs out of every 100 2 
who take any part in purchases of ONE or more products 


ae 


« who take any part in purchases of Materials 


irren pitas rhewiils 


MAKE-UP OF PURCHASE-DECISION TEAMS—BY PRIMARY JOB FUNCTION 
MACHINERY INDUSTRY (SIC 35) 


Number of Purchase-Decision Executives, out of every 100, who take any part in purchases of THREE BROAD TYPES OF PRODUCTS 


(Purchase-Decision Executives are all those Executives who take any part in purchases of ONE or more products) 


(SAR IEE AT nme 
LE A a a a SAP STPENS HS ORG 
100 


PROFILES BY PRIMARY JOB FUNCTION OF PURCHASE-DECISION TEAMS IN SIC 35 


34 


P-D Execs out of every 109 


34 70% 
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COMPONENT PARTS: Numbers of P-D Execs out of every 100 


« who take any part in purchases of Component Parts 
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CAPITAL EQUIPMENT: Numbers of P-D Execs out of every 100 


« who take any part in purchases of Capital Equipment 


100 





100 
]/00 











54% 


*How to read: 
Out of every 100 P-D Execs, 34 
have Top Management as their 
primary job function. 28 (or 81%) 
of these 34 P-D Execs take some part 
in purchases of COMPONENT PARTS 


[32] 34 

24 

tUse percentage with 
caution. Sample base 
small. 

ttPercentages not reli- 
able. Sample base too 
small 
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SOURCE: The National Analysts buying influence study, conducted for the IRON AGE 
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machine shipments may top’ last 
year’s record level, bringing manu- 
facturers’ sales to a new high. 

Favorable factors affecting sales 
levels of automatic merchandising 
machines include the development 
of leasing plans by the equipment 
manufacturers, to ease the financing 
problems of the operating com- 
panies. In addition, manufacturers 
are offering a wider variety of ma- 
chines, permitting the expansion of 
product lines offered by operating 
companies. 

Exports of automatic merchandis- 
ing machines are not large in com- 
parison to total sales, but their 
rapid increase in the past few years 
is considered to indicate a strong, 
growing demand for these machines 
in foreign countries. According to 
available data on world trade in 





Manufacturing Sales 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Fabricated 
Metal 


Primary 
Products 


Metals 


402 
33,989 
27,114 
Source: Stee! Magazine 


vending machines, the world market 
has increased about fourfold since 
1954. 

Other favorable factors affecting 
continuing production gains for au- 
tomatic merchandising machine 
manufacturers include the _ in- 
creased use of vending machines for 
institutional or mass food vending. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


On a collective basis, the primary 
metals, fabricated metal products, 
and machinery manufacturing in- 
dustries consist of 61,071 establish- 
ments—of which 19,087 employ 20 
or more persons. According to the 
latest Census of Manufactures, 
combined capital outlays totaled 
$2.56 billion in 1958, and a total of 
3,503,611 persons were employed 
by the three industries. 

The following table shows 
planned outlays for new plant and 
equipment by the three industries. 


Planned Outlay For New Plant 
& Equipment 
(Dollars in Billions) 
Industry Title 1961 
Primary metals 
Iron & steel ... 
Nonferrous metals 
Fabricated metal products .... 
ie a oe are 
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The table at lower left shows 
manufacturers’ sale in these indus- 
tries for the past 10 years. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


These industries represent a tre- 
mendous market for capital goods. 
This is in addition to the billions of 
dollars annually spent for materials, 
supplies, and ingredients. 


PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 


Blast furnaces, steel works, roll- 
ing mills (S.I.C. 331) . . . Added to 
the specialized products generic to 
the steel industry, these plants buy 
material handling equipment of all 
types—industrial trucks, conveyor 
systems, cranes, etc. Industrial gases 
and chemicals constitute another 
major item for plants in this field. 

A major market also exists for 
repair and replacement parts needed 
to keep the equipment operating 
efficiently. 


> Iron & steel foundries (S.I.C. 
332) Typical materials and 
supplies regularly purchased in- 
clude abrasive belts, chain slings, 
electric furnace electrodes, grinding 
wheels, lubricants, pneumatic hose, 
refractories, shot and grit, welding 
supplies and equipment, wire rope, 
and items of a similar nature. 
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Reach ALL AREAS of the 56'/2 Billion 





Metal Casting Market with 


FOUNDRIES continue to move ahead in 
technology, modernization, mechanization, 
plant expansion. Basic to our economy, they 
supply leading industries such as automotive, 
building and construction, agricultural equip- 
ment, household appliances, machine tools . . . 
as well as growth industries such as missiles, 
aircraft, electronics. The foundry industry 
ranks fifth among all manufacturing indus- 
tries based on value added by manufacture 
and it is still growing. A recent survey among 
design engineers indicates 20% more castings 
will be required by 1965. To sell this im- 
portant market effectively you must concen- 
trate your advertising efforts in Founopry, 
the voice of the metal casting industry. 
Founpry provides depth penetration and 
readership in foundries accounting for 98% 
of all metal casting production. No other 
vertical or combination of horizontal publica- 
tions can approach this coverage. 


Reaches the Buying Influences in 
ALL Areas of Metal Casting 


Total Copies of 
CASTING METHODS: Plants FOUNDRY 


Sand Casting 4,872 13,494 
Die Casting 1,228 1,925 
Permanent Mold .... 882 2,180 
Centrifugal 269 1,155 
Plaster Mold 253 666 
Investment Mold 199 570 
Shell Mold 538 2,517 


Total Copies of 
METALS CAST: Plants FOUNDRY 


2,370 7,922 

Malleable Iron 124 1,033 
498 2,915 

Brass and Bronze 2,501 5,110 
Aluminum 3,374 6,251 
Magnesium 253 621 
i 968 1,484 
(FOUNDRY’s total qualified distribution is 
19,344 copies, based on December 1960 issue.) 








Over 80,000 Buying Influences 


Penetration and passalong readership pro- 
vides coverage of over 80,000 buying influ- 
ences: 


Management Personnel 

Production Personnel 

Process Control Personnel 

Other Foundry Personnel 
Government Personnel 

Educational Personnel 

Supplier Personnel 

Castings Users and Others ......... 


ANALYSIS OF 


6,085 FOUNDRIES 


(TOTAL U. S$. and CANADA) 


Number 
Foundries 


By Size of Foundries 





* Employing over 1000 


Employing 500 to 999 
Employing 250 to 499 
Employing 100 to 249 
Employing 50 to 99 
Employing 20 to 49 
Employing less than 20 


By Type of Metal Cast 
Gray tron 
Steel 


Bross and Bronze 
Aluminum 





By Melting Equipment 





Capacity (tons per hour) ... 
Open Hearths 

Capacity (tons per charge) .. 
Converters 

Capacity (tons per charge) .. 
Air Furnaces 

Capacity (tons per charge) . 
Electric Arc Furnaces 


373 
Capacity (lbs. per charge) 6,447,121 
1,510 


Electric Induction Furnaces 
Capacity (lbs. per charge) 2 ‘501 ‘678 
Crucible Furnaces 14, 655 
Capacity (lbs. per charge) 6,933,747 
Reverberatory 1,032 
Capacity (lbs. per charge) 6,191 ‘390 
Noncrucible Furnaces 898 
Capacity (lbs. per charge) 1,074,342 


By Departments Operated 


Laboratories 

Pattern Shops 

Machine Shops 
Welding 

Heat Treating 
Radiographic Inspection 
Tool and Die Shops 


By Casting Methods 








Permanent Mold 
Shell Mold 
Centrifugal 


By Kind of Foundry 


Jobbing (for resale) 
Captive (for own use) 





OUNDRY 


The Business Magazine of Metal Casting 


Five Aids For Selling To The 
Metal Casting Industry 


Founpry’s unique sales aids to advertisers 
can almost immediately help your selling 
and promotion efforts in the metal casting 
market. 


1. Penton’s Foundry List 


Analyze the market with this complete direc- 
tory of the industry. Tells where every 
foundry is located, helps you know who and 
where to sell. Available at reasonable cost. 


2. Marketing Guide 


A complete report of our every-other-year 
foundry industry census with facts and figures 
you'll need in setting up a creative selling 
program. Identifies the 96 primary trading 
areas ranked by productive capacity. 


3. Foundry Agents and Dealers 


Make your distribution more effective with 
a list of supply houses and agents that 
specialize in selling to the metal casting 
market. Gives names and addresses of over 
700 organizations in almost every industrial 
center in the U. S. and Canada. 


4. Sales Control Card Lists 


Punch cards designed to give you names of 
foundries tailored to your particular selling 
needs. Provides salesmen with “blue-ribbon” 
leads and permits analysis of market poten- 
tials by sales territories, etc. Available to regu- 
lar advertisers on a fee basis. 


5. Merchandising Programs 


Stimulate your sales force and provide back- 
ing to your advertising. Included is a sales- 
supporting newsletter, advertising and editor- 
ial reprint services, plus merchandising letters. 


Ask your FOUNDRY representative for complete 
details concerning the above services. 


a@| Penton| publication 
PENTON BUILDING CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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The following table shows some 
of the major items purchased by 
foundries in a one year period. 


Annual Major Purchasing Items 
of U.S. Foundries 
(Dollars in Thousands) 

No. of 
Item Units 


Machinery & equipment 
Coremaking machines 
Molding machines 
Die casting machines 
Blast cleaning equipment 
Other foundry machinery ~. 


Coal 
Fuel oil 
Gas 
Other fuels 
Electrical energy 
Total 
Source: Foundry 


> Smelting & refining plants (S.I.C. 
333, 334) . . . Heat treating equip- 
ment and supplies are typical of 
plants in this segment of the indus- 
try, as in those described above. 
Material handling devices of all 
types are also needed here, as in 
foundries and rolling and finishing 
mills. 


> Iron & steel forgings plants (S.L.C. 
3391) . . . Electric furnaces are re- 
ported to be becoming more preva- 
lent in this industry, as replacements 
for the traditional open hearth. 


plants in this segment of the in- 
dustry include controlling instru- 
ments, explosives and cartridge ac- 
tuated tools for forming and shap- 
ing metals, etc. In addition these 
plants purchase various plastics 
materials, lubricants, industrial 
chemicals, and similar items. 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 


> Metal can manufacturers (S.LC. 
341) . . . Equipment used in these 
plants includes all types of material 
handling devices, including con- 
veyor systems; packaging machin- 
ery; stamping machines, and similar 
equipment. 


> Heating apparatus and plumbing 
fixtures (S.I.C. 343) .. . Metal form- 
ing machines are important in this 
industry, as well as machine tools 
of the cutting type. 

Plumbing fixture and fittings 
manufacturers buy sizable quan- 
tities of brass and copper. Typical 
items purchased regularly include 
safety equipment, repair and main- 
tenance tools and supplies, etc. 


> Screw machine products manu- 
facturers (S.I.C. 345) ... Raw ma- 
terials for this industry include rod, 
bar, or tube stock of metal, fiber, 





catalog. 


tunities. 


nearest office. 


Sweet's helps you market 





Metalworking Executives you want 
to reach with advertising reach for 
catalogs when they want to buy 


...and your advertising works best for 
you only when its interested readers 
have instant, convenient access to your 


Via Sweet’s MACHINE TOOL CATALOG 
FILE, your catalog will be instantly 
accessible, at all times, in Metalwork- 
ing’s 18,000 most important offices. The 
results will be more value from your 
advertising, and more selling oppor- 


For more information about MACHINE 
TOOL CATALOG FILE — Metalworking’s 
most reached-for-and-used source of 
product information—see the Sweet’s 
listing on this page, and contact our 


—the way industry wants to buy 
SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE — A DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Sweet's currently maintains the catalogs of over 1,800 manufacturers —in classified, indexed 
and bound Catalog Files—in a total of 135,000 buying offices throughout 6 basic markets. 
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plastics and similar materials. 

Material handling equipment is 
important, as well as certain types 
of packing devices. Machine tools 
of the cutting type are basic to the 
industry. 


> Metal stamping (S.C. 346)... 
Plants in this segment of the in- 
dustry produce everything from 
architectural porcelain enamel pan- 
els and parts to small products such 
as stamped metal jar crowns. 

Dies, jigs and fixtures to punch, 
draw, form or otherwise modify 
materials under pressure, are basic 
to this industry. Industrial chemi- 
cals of various types are also sig- 
nificant to these plants. 

Manufacturers who specialize in 
porcelain enamel products have 
additional requirements for heat 
treating equipment and specialized 
annealing and pickling devices. 


> Coating and engraving plants 
(S.LC. 347) Metal finishing 
plants—as well as captive shops 
which operate as a separate depart- 
ment within a larger organization— 
utilize specialized equipment for 
electroplating, anodizing, and color- 
ing metals. 

The following table shows typical 
items regularly purchased by es- 
tablishments engaged in metal coat- 
ing, plating, polishing, etc. 


Equipment & Materials Used in 


Metal Polishing, Plating, & Finishing 
Paint finishing 
Dip tanks 
Enamels, lacquers 
Flow coaters 
Ovens 
Paint heaters & 
pumps 
Roller coaters 
Svray booths & guns 
Vacuum metalizing 
equipment 


General equipment 
Abrasive belt 
polishing 
Anodizing 
Barrel finishing 
Blast cleaning 
Conversion coating 
Conveyors & han- 
dling equipment 
Degreasing 
Electro polishing 
Filters . 
Fume &dust exhaust Materials 
Generators Abrasives 
Heat transfer Anodes 
Pickling Buffs 
Plating Chemicals 
Rectifiers Compositions 
Tanks Dves 
Temperature Metals 
controls Organic & plastic 
Washing coatings 
Waste disposals 
Source: Metal Finishing 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


Companies in this industry gen- 
erally maintain machine shops, tool 
and die rooms, and heat treating 
facilities. Frequently—depending on 
size—they also operate a pattern 
shop, screw machine department, 
and a stamping facility. 

Other firms in the industry— 
depending on their end product— 
may have physical plant which in- 
cludes a foundry, forge shop, plate 
fabricating, electroplating, galvaniz- 
ing, or other metal processing de- 
partments. 





On a broad scale, and using end 
product as the gauge, the industry 
divides into two segments: heavy 
equipment producers, and parts 
producers. 

The heavy equipment sector is 
made up of the larger plants. Parts 
producers are generally smaller 
companies, but there are more 
plants in this group. 

These characteristics indicate the 
broad range of products and ma- 
terials bought by the consolidated 
industry. They also point up a fact 
which is important to anyone sell- 
ing to this industry: i.e., although 
the production processes through- 
out the industry conform to a 
general pattern of specified metal- 
working and metal fabricating op- 
erations, there is a_ substantial 
variation in the number and types 
of processes performed by an indi- 
vidual plant, as well as from indus- 
try group to industry group. 

For example, within a single 4- 
digit SIC. classification, some 
plants may be exclusively engaged 
in assembling component parts pro- 
duced by other plants. Another 
group of plants may purchase rough 
castings or mill shapes and carry 
out the entire fabricating of the 
metal until it becomes a “finished 
product.” In other cases, the cast- 
ings of the metal will be produced 
internally. 


HOW THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


There is a considerable amount 
of inter-purchasing between the in- 
dustries which make up the na- 
tion’s metal producing-fabricating- 
machinery market. 

In considering purchasing prac- 
tices, it is important to remember 
that purchasing in these industries 
is essentially a team function. Pro- 
duction processes and/or end prod- 
uct are basic in determining equip- 
ment used and needed in the re- 
spective plants in the various sec- 
tors of the over-all industry. 

There are three charts in this 
chapter, showing the buying pat- 
terns and purchasing influences re- 
ported for each of the three main 
divisions of the producing-fabricat- 
ing-machinery market. The infor- 
mation in the tables is based on 
personal interviews conducted in 
plants with 20 or more employes. 

The primary metals (S.LC. 33) 
table is on page 186; fabricated 
metal products (S.LC. 34) is on 
page 190; and, for machinery man- 
ufacturers, page 192. 


Sources: American Machinist/ 
Metalworking Manufacturing; Au- 
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Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 
reaches the world of Steel 


RIA ee wes 





World-wide circulation offered by Blast Furnace and Steel Plant puts 
your selling message into every steel plant in the United States, Canada 
and foreign countries. Circulation is audited by ABC. 

In the plant, your message is directed to the men you want to reach 
. . . the buying influences. More than ninety per cent of all steel mill 
operating, maintenance, and engineering officials with buying author- 
ity read Blast Furnace and Steel Plant. It solves their problems and 
keeps them abreast of current developments in the industry . . . new 
installations, new equipment, and improved methods. The Buyers 
Guide Section of each issue is a ready source for all equipment buying. 

To get the most from your advertising dollar, sell to the men who buy. 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant has no “wasted circulation.” 


PLATE MILLS geo oven > 
MEST, 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 


Steel Publications, Inc., 624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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tomatic Machining; Foundry; Iron 
Age; Iron & Steel Engineer; Ma- 
chinery; Marking Industry; Metal 
Finishing; Metalworking; Modern 
Castings; Plating Magazine; Steel; 
Tool & Manufacturing Engineer; 
Wire & Wire Products; American 
Foundrymen’s Society; American 
Iron & Steel Institute; Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Assn.; Metal 
Powder Industries Federation; Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Assn.; 
Aluminum & Magnesium Div., 
Business Machines & Office Equip- 
ment Div., General Industrial Com- 
ponents Div., Iron & Steel Div., 
Metalworking Equipment Div., 
Power Equipment Div., BDSA, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


American Machinist /Metal- 

working Manufacturing 

15-1. Output Of Metal Goods To Stay 
Close To Peacetime Record. 12-page com- 
mentary and statistical analysis of trends 
in capital spending by metalworking 
plants, R&D outlays, production volume 
and sales, plus forecasts of developments 
in the future 

15-2. Facts To Help You Sell Metalwork- 
ing. 30-page market and media report 
containing statistics plant population, 
employes, dollar and unit production 
volume, products manufactured by the 
respective segments of the industry, etc., 
with data grouped by S.LC., plus infor- 
mation on buying influences. 

SERIES OF REPORTS: for subjects indicated 
by titles, the following reports contain 
a market analysis covering trends, tech- 
nological advancements, purchasing hab- 
its, etc., plus data sheets containing pro- 
duction volumes, plant population, etc. 

15-3. Alloy Steels. 

15-4. Bearings. 

15-5. Electric Motors & Controls. 

15-6. Fasteners. 

15-7. Presses—Mechanical, Hydraulic, and 
Pneumatic. 

Foundry Magazine 

15-8. Marketing Guide To The Metal 
Casting Market. 64-page analysis of the 
foundry market, with data on metal cast- 
ing capacity grouped by states and mar- 
ket areas, plus statistics on production, 
capital investment, value of products 
shipped, etc. 

15-9. Inventory of Foundry Equipment. 16- 
page survey report covering more than 
50 types of major foundry equipment, 
containing data on number of plants us- 
ing the equipment and total number of 
units, with data grouped by plant size 
and — age, plus information on 
industry buying plans. 

15-10. Business Outlook. Single page com- 
mentary and statistical report of foundry 
operators current equipment buying plans 
and capital outlay plans, plus anticipated 
shipments of castings this year. 

15-11. How Designers Look At Future Use 
Of Castings. 2-page survey report con- 
taining forecast of trends in the use of 
castings of all types, with data grouped 


by using industry and by type of metal. 

15-12. Trends In Foundry Technology. 12- 
page report of a study involving 22 au- 
thorities in foundry technology, contain- 
ing information on expected trends in 
production techniques, quality, metal 
usage, and changes in industry composi- 
tion. 


Iron Age 


15-13. Basic Marketing Data. 334-page 
hardbound book containing a summary of 
metalworking plants with 20 or more 
production workers in 185 metalwork- 
ing industry groups, with data summa- 
rized nationally by state and by industrial 
area, and grouped by 2- 3- and 4-digit 
S.L.C. codes. 

15-14. Marketing Map Of Metalworking. 
Wall map, 23” x 35” pinpointing im- 
portant plants in key metalworking areas, 
with statistics on plant population and 
employes. 

15-15. Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual. 44-page reproduction of the 
metalworking portion of the current 
government S.I.C. manual. 

15-16. Metalworking Capital Appropria- 
tions. Statistical report, with data 
grouped by 3-digit S.C. codes, showing 
the pattern of capital spending by 37 
metalworking industries during the years 
from 1957 through 1960. 


15-17. How Metalworking Buys. 32-page 
summary covering all major categories 
of products used in metalworking, with 
data grouped by job title, primary func- 
tion and multiple function. 


MaRKET REPORTS: the following two items 
are file-type presentations containing in- 
dustry and geographic breakdowns of the 
markets, plus information on who buys 
or influences purchases. 

15-18. The Machine Tool Industry. 

15-19. Heat Treating Equipment Markets. 


15-20. How To Use “Steel Consumption” 
in Market Planning. 12-page commentary 
and statistical report on consumption of 
six major steel products in the 15 states 
accounting for approximately 85% of 
the U.S. metalworking plants, with data 
grouped by 3-digit S.I.C. codes. 


15-21. How To Pinpoint Your Marketing 
To Metalworking. Work kit containing 
information on how to conduct a mar- 
ket survey, make a sales area analysis 
with or without a survey, guidelines on 
survey costs, and sample market analysis 
work sheets. 


SERIES OF REPORTS: for the items indicated 
by title, the following data sheets con- 
tain statistics of product consumption 
in metalworking plants. 

15-22. Aluminum & Aluminum-Base Alloy 
Mill Shapes & Forms. 

15-23. Ball & Roller Bearings. 

15-24. Diesel & Semi-Diesel Engines. 

Machinery Magazine 

15-25. Where Is Your Metalworking Mar- 
ket? Annual survey report of machine 
tool sales by states, showing 16 leading 
states in machine tool purchases and 
state-by-state comparisons with the five 
preceding years. 

15-26. Facts About The Metalworking Mar- 
ket. 24-page commentary and analysis of 
what the metalworking industries make, 
what they buy, how metalworking activity 
is concentrated, functions and responsi- 
bilities of executives, etc. 


Metal Finishing 


15-27. Distributors & Jobbers List. 20-page 
directory of outlets, in the U.S., Canada, 
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and Mexico, for electroplating and spray 
painting equipment and supplies. 


Metalworking 

15-28. The Stamping Industry Outlook. 4- 
page survey report containing informa- 
tion on capital equipment purchase plans 
of plants in the metal-forming segment 
of the industry, plus information on 
trends in production techniques, equip- 
ment usage, prices, production volume, 
etc. 

15-29. Manual For Modernization. 16-page 
commentary and analysis of trends in 
modernization, with separate sections on: 
technical improvements in machine tools 
and presses in the past decade; how to 
plan, evaluate, and justify equipment re- 
placement; and, 10 common problems 
in selecting and using replacement for- 
mulas. 

15-30. Selecting & Specifying Press Feeds. 
16-page report containing an analysis of 
the trend to press automation. 

15-31. Numerical Control ... What's It 
All About? 8-page commentary and de- 
scription of numerical control of machine 
tools, trends in usage, problems in main- 
tenance, type of operations adaptable, etc. 

15-32. Inventory Of Metal Forming Equip- 
ment In Use In Metalworking Plants. 
Statistical data sheets listing number of 

lants having such equipment and num- 
ber of units in use, with data grouped 
by equipment type and 2-digit §.I.C. 

15-33. 89.65% Of The Market For Ma- 
chine Tools, Metalworking Equipment & 
Supplies. Statistical listing of all US. 
metalworking plants, plus capital equip- 
ment expenditures in 9 2-digit S.I.C. 
categories, broken down to 4-digit detail. 


Modern Castings 


15-34. Bright Future Forecast For Alumi- 
num Castings. 4-page commentary and 
analysis of growth trends during the next 
five years, with information on changes 
in technology and methods. 


15-35. Farm Mechanization Growth Ex- 
pands Market For Castings. 4-page anal- 
ysis of trends in farm machinery and 
equipment plants and the implications of 
these changes for metalcasters. 


15-36. New Applications Spur Malleable 
Iron Industry. 6-page analysis of tech- 
nological developments and marketing 
changes affecting trends in the malleable 
iron industry. 


Plating Magazine 

15-37. The Plating Industry. 20-page mar- 
ket and media report containing data on 
the industry’s investment and production, 
industry composition, products purchased, 
and anticipated future developments. 


Steel 

15-38. Evaluating The Metalworking Mar- 
ket. 12-page report containing graphs 
and tables showing metalworking’s 
growth in terms of plant population, em- 
ployes, value added by manufacture, 
gross sales volume, capital equipment 
outlays, and electric energy consumed. 


15-39. What Metalworking Expects in 
1961. 8-page survey report involving 
more than 700 metalworking managers, 
with separate forecast information for: 
primary metals; fabricated metal prod- 
ucts; machinery; electrical machinery; 
transportation uipment; and, instru- 
ments and related products. 


15-40. Steel Industry Capacities. 16-page 
report listing all steel producing and 
steel finishing facilities in the U.S., and 
their rated capacities. 
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15-41. Tool Steelmakers Shoot For New 
Markets. 16-page survey report covering 
trends in technology and market develop- 
ments for tool steels with statistics on 
materials purchased, volume of purchases, 
buying influences, and buying plans for 
the next five years, plus a separate sec- 
tion on new market targets of tool steel 
manufacturers. 

15-42. Financial Analysis Of The Steel In- 
dustry. Annual financial report on the 
steel industry, with statistics on rated 
ingot capacity of companies, ingot pro- 
duction, steel operating rates, plus all 
available financial data for the top 33 
steel producing companies. 


15-43. Metalworking Markets In The US. z 
Wall map (24x36”) with counties color 
coded to show concentration of metal- 1 eB @ | the 
working employes, plus a chart of metal- 
working employment in the U.S., with ee gee © 
data grouped by states in order of im- ig bebt—jatsi—e 
portance and a cumulative percentage of 
national metalworking employment for 


each state. AA on-metal’” 


15-44. Metalworking Facts & Figures. 48- 
page statistical report containing more . 
than 400 charts, with data on production, in dustry 
prices, earnings, and materials consump- 
tion, shipments, and other aspects of the ee 
metalworking market. 


15-45. Electric Motors In The OEM. Sta- 
tistical report on the 50 major 4-digit 
S.L.C. classifications which purchase orig- 
inal equipment for electric motors, with 
data grouped by 4-digit S.I.C. to indicate 
trends and what the manufacturers want 
changed in motors. 


15-46. Tool & Die Steel Usage. Survey re- 
port containing a statistical analysis of 
the quantitative requirements and ex- 
pected applications and use of all forms 
of tool and die steel by metalworking 
plants. 


SERIES OF REPORTS: for items indicated by 
title, the following study reports con- 
tain information on buying influences 
and methods of determining purchases in 
the metalworking industry. 

15-47. Conveyors. 

15-48. Cranes & Hoists. 

15-49. Lift Trucks. 

15-50. Material Handling Equipment. 

15-51. Slings. [TEN YEAR COMPARATIVE 

Welding Design & Fabrication RESULTS ADVERTISING RECORD + 

15-52. The National Welding Market. PRODUCTS FINISHING 
Market report containing statistics and BUILD CRORE Teas sa ae 
an analysis of the geographic distribu- 
tion of the national welding equipment SUCCESS! 
and supplies market, with data grouped 
by S.LC., major industrial trading and PRODUCTS 
buying centers, metropolitan areas, etc. 

Western Metalworking FINISHING 

15-53. Metalworking West Triples Na- leads alll 
tion’s Growth. 4-page report containing 
graphs and tables showing growth of 13- competitors in 
state western metalworking market, with 
data on employment, value added by 
manufacture, and plant population within 
various S.I.C. classifications. 


CANADA 

Canadian Machinery & Metalworking BPA 

15-54. Canada's Metalworking Industries. 
32-page analysis and commentary contain- 
ing statistics on what the industry makes, Dag 
its volume and variety of purchasing, size 
in terms of plants and employes, geo- 
graphical concentration, and the volume 
of imports from various sources. 

15-55. Census of Canada’s Metalworking 
Production Equipment. 40-page survey 
report showing details of equipment in 
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To sell 
to 


manufacturers 


of 


APPLIANCES 


and fabricated metal products 


easure the 
Market! 


MPM‘s giant market consists of over 
4,700 plants, with a total 1960 pro- 
duction of more than 233 million 
units—100 million appliances. All ap- 
pliance plants in the U.S. and Cana- 
da, plus over 2,700 producers of simi- 
lar fabricated metal products, are 
covered by the 15,000-plus circula- 
tion of MPM. 


C_ )inpoint the 
Prospects! 


MPM‘s complete coverage of appli- 
ance and fabricated metal products 
plants is selectively directed to peo- 
ple who count — top management, 
sales management, purchasing, de- 
sign, engineering, and key plant man- 
agement and supervision. 


ake sure 
of Impact! 


MPM‘s superior editorial brings ad- 
vertisers’ sales messages into sharp 
focus. Superior in quality — re- 
searched, written and edited by the 
most experienced staff in the field. 
Superior in quantity, too, with far 
more editorial than either of the 
other appliance publications. 








For over 17 years, 
MPM has been pro- 
ducing measurable 
sales results for its 
advertisers. Today, 
as the effective, eco- 
nomical medium, 
MPM is more than 
ever your basic ad- 
vertising buy. Write 
for complete Media 
File. 


i G&D 


DANA CHASE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


RK ! PARK AVE f 


i988 @ 


use, classified by types, capacities, and 
age of equipment. 

Machine Production & Canadian Supply 

15-56. The Metalworking Industry In Can 
dada. Annual statistical report contain 
ing data on: imports of machine tools 
and parts and metalworking equipment 
and accessories; Canada’s gross national 
products; manufacturers’ shipments; im- 
ports for consumption; and trends in the 
metalworking industry in Canada. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Primary Metals (S.1.C. 33) 


| Alloy Castings Inst., 286 Old Country Rd., 


Mineola, L.L, N.Y. 

Aluminum Assn., 420 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Die Casting Institute, 366 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Foundrymen’s Society, Golf & Wolf 
Rds., Des Plaines, III. 

Am. Iron & Steel Institute, 150 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Society for Metals, Metals Park, Novel- 
ty, Ohio 

Am. Zinc Institute, 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Assn. of Iron & Steel Engineers, 1010 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Brass & Bronze Ingot Institute, 308 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., Prudential! 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Il. 

Copper & Brass Research Assn., 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Copper Institute, 50 Broadway, New York 
4, N.Y. 

Gray Iron Founders Society, National City 
E. 6th Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio : 

Investment Casting Institute, 27 E. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Lead Industries Assn., 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Magnesium Assn., 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Malleable Founders Society, Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Metal Powder Industries Fed., 130 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Metallurgical Society of Am. Inst. of Min- 
ing, Metallurgical & Petroleum Engineers, 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 

Steel Founders Society of Am. 606 Term- 
inal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 

Tin Research Inst. 492 W. 6th Ave. 
Columbus 1, Ohio 

Tungsten Institute, 1757 “K’’ St. 
Washington 6, D.C 


Lexington Ave., 


N.W., 


Fabricated Metal Products (S.1.C. 34) 


Am. Boiler & Affiliated Industries Assn. 
15 Park Row, New York 1. N.Y. 

Am. Cutlery Mfrs. Assn., 511 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Electroplaters Society, 445 Broad St.. 
Newark 2, N.J. 

Am. Gear Mfrs. Assn., 1 Thomas Circle. 
Washington 5, D.C. 

Am. Hardware Mfrs. Assn., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Inst. of Steel Construction, 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Welding Society, 33 W. 39th St. 
New York 18, N_Y. 

Collapsible Tube Mfrs. Council, 1125 
Madison Ave., New York 28, N.Y. 
Fine & Specialty Wire Mfrs. Assn., 839 
Seventeenth St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C 
Industrial Fasteners Inst., 1517 Terminal 

Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


| Metal Etching & Fabricating Assn., 1625 


“K” St., Washington, D.C. 
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Metal Powder Industries Fed., 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Metal Treating Institute, 271 North Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Natl. Assn. of Architectural Metal Mfrs., 
228 N. La Salle, Chicago 1 

Natl. Asn. of Metal Finishers, 60 Bently 
Rd., Cedar Grove, N.J. 

Natl. Barrell & Drum Assn., 1145 Nine 
teenth St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Natl. Screw Machine Products Assn., 
E. 130th St., Cleveland 20, Ohio 

Pipe Fabrication Inst., One Gateway Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Porcelain Enamel Inst., 1145 Nineteenth 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Powder Metallurgy Parts Mfrs. Assn., 60 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Spring Mfrs. Assn 
Conn. 

Steel Plate Fabrication Assn., 105 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 15, Ill. 

Steel Shipping Container Inst., 600 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 

Wire Assn., 453 Main St. Stamford, Conn 

Woven Wire Products Assn., 1721 W. 
School St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
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Machinery (S.1.C. 35) 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Inst., 
1346 Conn. Ave., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Am. Metal Repair Assn., 101 Investment 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Am. Society of Tool Engineers, 
Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 
Am. Supply & Machinery Mfrs. Assn., 
2130 Keith Bldg., Cleveland 18, Ohio 
Am. Textile Machinery Assn., Box 59, 
Vienna, Va. : 
Bakery Equipment Mfg. Assn., 511 Fifth 

Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Beverage Machinery Mfrs. Assn., 1012 
Fourteenth St., N.W. Wash. 6, D.C. 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn., 4630 
Montgomery Ave., Wash. 14, D.C. 
Card Clothing Mfrs. Assn., P.O. Box 670, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Commercial Refrigeration Assn., 111 W 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 2, Il. 

Conveyor Equipment Mfrs. Assn., One 
Thomas Circle, Washington 5, D.C. 

Cutting Tool Mfrs. Assn., 416 Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

Diesel Engine Mfrs. Assn., 2000 “K”’ St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Farm Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, IIL. 

Floor & Vacuum Machinery Mfrs. Assn., 
Carleton Hotel, Oak Park, IIl. 

Gasoline Pump Mfrs. Assn., 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Grain Processing Machinery Mfrs 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
Hydraulics (pumps & turbines) Institute, 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Industrial Heating Equipment Assn., 1145 
Nineteenth St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
Internal Combustion Engine Inst., 201 N 

Wells, Chicago 6, Il. 
Machinery & Allied Products Inst., 1200 
Eighteenth St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C 
Meat Machinery Mfrs. Assn., 810 Eighteen 
th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C 

Natl. Fluid Power Assn., 1618 Orrington 
Ave., Evanston, III 

Natl. Machine Tool Bldrs. Assn., 2071 E 
102nd St., Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Natl. Printing Equipment Assn., 140 Nas 
sau St., New York 38, N.Y. 

Natl. Spray Painting & Finishing Eqpmt 
Assn., 300 Phillips, Toledo 1, Ohio 

Natl. Tool & Die Mfrs. Assn., 907 Public 
Square Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 

Office Equipment Mfrs. Institute, 
Fourteenth St., N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. 
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Assn., 
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Oil Mill Machinery Mfrs. & Supply Assn., 
Box 307, Fort Worth, Texas 

Packaging Machinery Mfrs. Institute, 60 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Pulp & Paper Machinery Assn., 1440 
Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 

Rolling Mill Machinery & Eqpmt. Assn., 
1026 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22 

Water Conditioning Foundation, 1201 
Waukegan Rd., Glenview, III. 

Wire Machinery Builders Assn., 73 Cherry 
St., Spencer, Mass. 

Woodworking Machinery Mfrs. Assn., 1900 
Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Distribution (S.1.C. 508) 


Am. Assn. of Machinery Importers, 76 
Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 

Am. Machine Tool Distributors Assn., 30 
Church St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Steel Warehouse Assn., 540 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 18, Ohio. 

Am. Tin Trade Assn., 24 State St., New 
York 4, N.Y. 

Associated Equipment (construction) Dis- 
tributors, 30 E. Cedar, Chicago 11 

Assn. of Steel Distributors, 29 Broadway, 
New York 6, N.Y. 

Copper & Brass Warehouse Assn., 1900 
Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Dairy Suppliers’ Foundation, 1740 Green- 
leaf Ave., Chicago 26, IIl. 
Farm Equipment Wholesalers Assn., 1011 
Upper Midwest Bldg., Minneapolis 1 
Machinery Dealers’ Natl. Assn., 1346 
Conn., Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 

Natl. Assn. of Aluminum Distributors, 1900 
Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Natl. Assn. of Sheet Metal Distributors, 
1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 3 

Natl. Industrial Distributors Assn., 1900 
Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Natl. Office Machine Dealers Assn., 1542 
Hillhurst Ave., Los Angeles 27 

Steel Products Warehouse Assn., 637 Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 











PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 
CANADIAN publications are listed immedi- 
ately following U.S. publications 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 





American Jewelry Manufacturer, Chestnut & 
56th Sts., Philadelphia 39. Published by the 
Miq. Jewelers & Silversmiths of Am., Inc. Est. 
1956. Trim size, 814xlll4. Type page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,281; paid, 
105; other, 115. Rates— 
Times Page 2%, Page '1/, Page 
$ $165.00 $120.00 
140.00 105.00 
130.00 100.00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $35 


® 


American Machinist/Metalworking Manufac- 
turing, (formerly American Machinist), 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1877. Editor: 
Burnham Finney. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23/16 
Published every other Monday. Forms close 
21 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 43,950; unpaid, 2,738. 
Mfrs.: machinery, 17,056; fabricated metal 
prods., 5,108; transportation equip., 4,881; elec- 
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CANADA'S 
METALWORKING 
INDUSTRIES 





Here's a detailed report on the biggest 
market for U.S. production equipment 


Just off the press — a 32-page book packed with facts about 
Canada’s metalworking industry, giving a comprehensive 
picture of the complete market. Suppliers to this big market 
need facts this report provides — number and size of plants 
— volume and types of purchasing — value of production 
— details on imports from the U.S.A., United Kingdom, ete. 


Write for your free copy today. 


To sell successfully in Canada: 

Your basic requirement is a Canadian publication that 
reaches — and is carefully read by — all buying influences 
in Canada’s 4,966 metalworking plants. This market can’t 
be sold effectively through the overflow circulation of U.S. 
business publications because even their combined total 
reaches only a fraction of the market. A regular advertising 
program in Canadian Machinery and Metalworking is the 
only way to increase the sales of your equipment in Canada. 
Write today for details. 


Ask for this report, too. Still available in limited quantities 

is CMM’s “Census of Metalworking Production Equipment”. 
48 PE £8 ID EE PS 
MACHINERY AND 
METALWORRRCENG 


y PRODUCTION © MANAGEMENT @ ENGINEERING ® PURCHASING 
(CAB FOR CANADA’S METALWORKING INDUSTRIES 
A Maclean-Hunter Publication © 481 University Ave. Toronto 2, Ont., Can. 
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How to Reach the 
Product Painting 


Departments 
of Industry 


THE MARKET 


Industry’s finishing market falls roughly 
into two fields —1) organic finishing, such 
as painting, and 2) inorganic finishing, 
such as electroplating, porcelain enamel- 
ing, etc. Those publications devoted pri- 
marily to inorganic finishing also attempt 
to cover the organic field, when there is no 
relationship between the two. However, In- 
dustrial Finishing is the only magazine de- 
voted 100% to organic finishing. It reaches 
manufacturing plants that operate painting 
departments for the application of organic 
finishes to the products they make. These 
finishes include rust inhibitors, sealers, sur- 
facers, fillers, primers, paints, lacquers, 
enamels, and synthetics by manual and 
automatic processes, including spraying. 

In addition to the application of finish- 
es these departments also handle surface 
preparation, drying and curing of coatings, 
surface treatment before and after coat- 
ing, and application of decorative effects 
by mask spraying, striping, graining, de- 
cals, ete. 


CIRCULATION 


Industrial Finishing magazine has the 
largest circulation of any finishing publi- 
cation—now over 20,000—among firms op- 
erating product painting departments. It 
reaches manufacturers in all industrial 
fields, and all manufacturers that receive 
it use organic finishing materials. 


EDITORIAL 


Editorial is devoted exclusively to the 
latest methods, materials, and equipment 
used in organic finishing. IF carries more 
editorial on these subjects than does any 
other publication—more on metal prod- 
ucts, and more on other products. Thus, 
the men in each plant responsible for or- 
ganic finishing naturally spend more time 
with IF than with other finishing maga- 
zines. 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


To sell the organic finishing field, manu- 
facturers of materials, supplies and equip- 
ment used by the painting departments of 
industry place more advertising in IF than 
in any other publication. It’s an ideal ad- 
vertising medium not only for organic fin- 
ishes, but also for cleaning compounds and 
equipment for surface preparation before 
painting; paint spray guns, spray booths, 
roller coating machines, dipping tanks, 
flow coating, dip whirling, tumbling, and 
other methods of paint application; paint 
drying and baking ovens; conveyors, spray 
booth coatings, water-wash spray booth 
compounds, sandpaper, masking tape, and 
many other items used in connection with 
organic finishing. 


For full details on the organic finishing 
field, request our free ‘‘Data File Folder." 


7 hesalcatitiel 


1142 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





trical = nae 5 uip. & - lies, 4,524: 
oo mfrs., 8; "hom -mfrs., 5,723. Rates— 


Pages rots "Boge % Page 4 Fage 


18 70.90 i 402.50 273.33 


10.00 385.00 268.33 
cor, an iso, bleed, $60. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


@® ABD 


American Metal Market, 18 Cliff St., New 
York 38. Published by American Metal Market 
Co. Est. 1882. Editor: Edward J. Lally. Sub- 
—* $24. Trim size, 1lxl5'/,. Type page, 
97/gxl4; 5 cols., 115/16. Published every busi- 
ness day except eg and days following 
holidays. Forms close 10 days prec. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sk, 1960, paid, 13,119; unpaid, 

1,171. Rates— 
yp Page 


Bulk Page 7x10 Pe 
$245.00 


— 1 Ea) 
$490. 00 k 
13 350.00 238. 220.00 
250.00 183.75 
Color and bleed available on inserts only. 
Metal Statistics, published annually as an 
extra issue. Forms close Feb. Ist. Rates—l 
page. $240; i , page, $125; 2 pages, $200 
Bses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 181. 








Satenate Machining, 65 Broad St., Rochester 
Y. Published Al Screw Mach. Pub. Co. 
Ag 1939. Editor: D. E. Wood. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, earl li. Type page, 7x10 
cols., 2\/. Published Ist. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 14,304; non- -qualified, 
854. Mfrs.: machinery, 5,941; fabricated metal 
prods., 3,895; elec. machinery, equip. & sup 


plies, 1,407; transportation equip., 1,128; Stun 
mfrs., 1,687; non- et bang Rates— 
Times 1 Page 


g 
1 $379.00 
3 360.00 


e yy, e l, Page 
it 10 $153.00 
; 212.00 149.00 
6 330.00 2 203.00 144.00 
Color, 4A red or blue, $90; bleed, $45. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


© @ 


Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 624 Grant 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Published by Steel 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1913. Editor: Charles ze 
necker. Subscription, $2.50. Trim 1% 81/4x 
ae Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 35/16 Pub- 
lished Ist rms close 4th prec. Agency dis- 
count, none. 

Circulation, : Reid. 2,683; unpaid, 1,104. Metal 
producers, 96; mfrs. of assembled metal 
products, ‘equi, & machinery, 444; govt., 246; 
oe. “TP eg" p Ye P 

imes 1276 age e 

1" $315.00 $270.00 “$195. 

9 10.00 245.00 180.00 

12 265.00 220.00 165.00 
Color, red, $75; others, $105; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 195. 


Cutting Tool 5 ¥.) ee i dgrmeriy Carbide 
a cree py LE 2 Box 0, Wheaton, IIl. 
Published by Hitchcock Publishing Co. Est. 
1955. Editor: D. Bo e. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 8'/4x1114. T page. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
33/4 ‘andl 2 3/16. Bublis ed 5th. Forms close 
20th my 3 Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A or B 

Circulation, qualified, 13,455; non-qualified, 
791. Mfrs.: machinery, 5,140; transportation 
equip., 2,229: fabricated metal prods., 9; 
elec. machinery, e uip. & supplies, 1,237; other 
mfrs., 2,312; non-mfrs., 859. Rat _— 
Times 1 Page % r e YY, e 3 Page 

1 00 ata 


00 0 = 00 

50.00 407, 50 287.50 0.00 

12 525.00 395.00 275.00 503. 75 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, $70; bleed, $35. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Y, Page 
$170.00 
155.00 
145.00 








ad Casting Engineer. 19370 James Couzens 

Detroit 35, Mich. Published Rf Society 

ot big Casting Engineers. Est. ’ — 

Rion'S . Schwarts. Trim size, aye lif. Type 
Pore 7x10. Published 15th 6 times year 

orms close 4 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 


on sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
2,130; paid, 705; others, 176. Rates on request. 





BFA GD 
Foundry, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13. Pub- 
lished by Penton Pub. Co. Est. 1892. Editor: 
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Frank G. Steinebach. Subscription. $10. Trim 
size, 8144x114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/. 
Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 19,292; non-qualified, 
1,854. Foundry cos. & mfrs. with foundry 
depts., 17,344; e ulp. mfrs. & supply dealers, 
1,004; edupational, 3; Rage > later p 

rae Page ‘a ‘a 
sezto  fasd 9 bs 20.60 i 160 
6 552. 00 438.00 

12 516.00 410.00 776.00 19:00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed,, $40. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 193. 


Times 
1 





Foundry Buyer's a 257 Mamaroneck Ave., 
Mamaroneck, N. 1958. Editor, William 
N. Richards, Jr. Trine ys 6x9. T “J ge, 
43/44x7\/n; 2 cols., 14 pi. Published ‘orms 
close Ist 2nd_ prec. Agency ieseunke, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,100; other, 
200. sin page, 6 times, $96; 4 page, é 
times, 

Color ba bleed, not accepted. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Grinding and Finishing, P. O. Box 1000, 
Wheaton, Ill. Published by Hitchcock Pub. 
Co. Est. 1955. Editor: Morrey pare. 9 
scription, Trim size, a ad 

7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33 and 2 3/16. ublished 
5th. Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 29,266; non-qualified, 
952. Mfrs.: machinery, 10, 265; fabricated metal 
prods., 4,557; i gma equip., 3,542; pri- 
mary metal prods., 2,843; elec. machinery, 
equip. & supplics. 2,608; other mfrs., 3,680; 
non- a — gg ol ¥, 

page a e 
$600.00 bass to bis $0 
6 550.00 

12 $25.00 25. 30 
Color, 4A red, $70; other, $80; bleed, $35. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


\, Page 
bers .00 
210.00 
203.75 


Times 
1 
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Industrial Finishing, 1142 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 4. Published by Practical Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1924. Editor: W. H. Rohr. 
Trim size, 51/2x73/. ge page, 41/,x6l/,. 2 cols., 
13 pi. Published 18th. Forms close 28th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 18,312; non-qualified, 
1,362. Cos. & execs., 8,513; finishing foremen 
& supts., — supply houses, salesmen, reps., 
2,793; genl, rs., works & production mgrs., 
1,605; other, 2, 50. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Wy Page Wy Page 
1 $280.00 150. $0 $ 80.00 
240. of 130.00 70.00 

12 220.0 120.00 65.00 

Color, red, $50; soe $80; bleed, $25 
For additional data see column at left. 


Industrial Heating, 1400 Union Trust Bldg., 
on gs 19. Published by National Indus- 
trial Co. Est. 1934. Editor: I. Stanley 
Wishoski. _ sine, 53x7 13/16. Type page, 
4\/gx63/4; cols., ublished 10th. Forms 
close Ist. +e ahs. ., 0-2. 

Circulation, Le meng 20,409; non-qualified, 
1,543. Metal working i. 15,477; ay & 
oven mfrs., reps., ceramic mfrs., 1,000; 
public utilities & consulting engineers, 901; 
a. i eee Vy P fp P 

imes age e ‘a oge 

sissto “bionte =“ soto | $28 

6 190.00 95.00 a 00 23 a 

12 180.00 90.00 45.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $70; bleed, 7300. 

For additional data see inside back cover. 








Industrial Machinery News, 16239 Meyers Rd., 
Detroit 35. Published by Industrial Machinery 
News. Est. 1953. Editor: E. Fintak. Subscrip- 
tion, a Trim size, 10x16. Type page, 9x14; 5 
cols., 15/6. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
prec. a discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 61,495; paid, 
ee eter 500. Rat 7 
imes age ¥%, e ly Page Y, 
1 $370.00 bees 0 $20. to bite U0 
{ 8 Be i 

i 0:00 190. 60 "5, 60 

Color, $65; bleed, not available. 


PA & 


Iron Age, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadel- 
hia 39. a age cok Chilton Co. Est. ie. 
ditor: Geo. llivan. Subscri . 

Trim size, Sin 1ive Type page. Fxel0: 2 b 








3 cols., 2% and 3%. Published Thursday. 
Forms close 10 a.m. Friday 13 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

oan tae qualified, 54,339; non-qualified, 

Mfrs.: joashinery. 12,737; fabricated me- 

ee eos 0,364; primary metal industries, 
10,154; elec. machinery, equip. & supplies, 
6,457; transportation equip., 5,918; other mfrs., 
4,306. Wholesale tra e, 5,215; other non- 
seve. + 9 TR 5 p Vy P Vy P 

imes nage, age a 

1 bet 5.00 us 5 bo $330:00 


$2 690. 0 300-00 390. 00 23. 00 
Color, 4A, $130; bleed, $75. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see pages 188-189 & 26-27. 





Iron and Steel Daily News, 1010 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22. Published during annual con- 
vention in Sg mf Assn. Iron and Steel En- 
gineers. Est. Editor: T. J. Ess. Type 
page, Lov tisyy "Published 5 times during 
AISE convention, Sept. llth thru 28th, 1961. 
Forms close Aug. Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 13,845; other, 
100. Rates— 


Ti LP 10 7x10 4px? 
imes sso sith 00, sa7b0n SOS 


j 0. 00 315, 00 290.00 165.00 
5 395.06 265.00 250.00 140.00 





Iron & Steel Engineer, 1010 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22. Published by Assn. of [ron é 
Steel Engineers. Est. 1924. Editor: T. J. 

Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 814x114. Type 
page, 7x10, 2 cols., 3'/2. Published 20th. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


ng list-A- 
: Carculetion, sworn, paid, 11,292; other, 549. 


— . P y, y, y, 
i age e 
5 Ys 3100 bes. b0 $1588 60 boats bo 


6 
12 410. 00 130. 60 108, 60 3, ‘tO 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $45. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see column at right. 





igemet of Metals, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
Y. Published by The American Institute 
‘fining, ~_—— iced, and Petroleum Engi- 
neers, Inc. gy | Editor: F. 
Weston Rewett Subscription $10. Trim size, 
81/4xlll4. Type page, 7x10 3 cols., 2g. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. ‘ 
Circulation, sworn, Nov. 1960, paid, 10,481; 
other, 484. Rates— 


1 Page % Page 'Y¥, VY, Page 
$340.00 ‘ass 00 beS 6 0 ‘$180.00 
300.00 175.00 150.00 
12 285.00 230. 0 150.00 140.00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $50. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Light Metal Age, 549 9 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago 6. Published b hy = Pubs. Est. 
Editor: Roy room. . Subscription, $4. 
size, Bax sype ll mg 7x10; 3 cols., a 
Published bi-monthly, Feb. 15th. Forms close 
20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, : he 5,071; non-qualified, 
475. Light metal: mfrs. of _— 1,452; foun- 
dries, 1,314; formers, 685. Aircraft fabricators, 
a ae o98 "fe all We pe 672. bag 
os a e age age 
Sho “$euS%0 | “Seto G0 | “$160 0.00 

6 oF 700 215.00 170.00 115.0) 

12 250.00 180.00 145.00 100. 00 
ee 4A red or yellow, $80; other, $90; bleed, 








Machine and Tool Blue Book, P. O. Box 1000, 
Wheaton, Ill. Published b Ng st Pub. 
<- a 1906. Tre - olz. ap tion, 
. Trim size, 5l/x pe page, Ip: 
2 cols., 13 pi. Published Ist. Forms close {2 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A 
or 

Circulation, qualified, 49,144; non-qualified, 
é Mfrs.: machinery, 17,363; fabricated 
metal prods., 9,012; transportation equip., 
6,228; elec. machinery, equip. & snppes. 
6,178; Primary metal industries, 3,004; other 
pes., 163; non- mes : ggg Ye P 
imes age e age ‘a 

1° ‘sano “Sci000 “fos to 55 by 

6 390.00 2025 50 108,00 

12 375.00 195.00 101.25 38 vd 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, $75; bleed, $25. 
Directory. Format same as Machine and 
eg pene Book. Subscription, $10. Published 
ec 

Circulation, sworn, 1961 edition, ary 
29,032; other, 1,095. Rates—l page, Vp 
page, $210; Vy page, $105; 1% page, ma m0 lt 





Metal producing; Fabricating; Machinery — Ch. 





in Steel Industry 
Publishing 


Measured by cost or influence, this is the most direct 
means of creating product preference in America’s 
greatest industry—a $2 billion market in 1960. 
Rates are low! For example, a $4,770 investment for 


6 pages in 


a metalworking weekly will buy 24 


pages here. May we send detailed media data? 


1010 EMPIRE 





CIRCULATION BY 
INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 


#3312 Blast furnaces (including coke ovens, 
steel works, rolling mills) 
Other circulation in Group 33 . 
#34 Fabricated metal products......... ee at 
#35 Machinery, except electrical 
#36 Electrical machinery 
Unclassified (including library copies)... 2228 


10,514 


STEEL ENGINEER 
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penation rates with Machine and Tool Blue 


ook. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Ap 
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Machinery. 93 Worth St., New York 13. Pub- 
lished by the Industrial Press. Est. 1894. Edi- 
tor: Chas. O. Herb. Trim size, Bax, Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 19% and 12. Pub- 
lished lst. Forms close Sth prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 33.066; non-qualified, 
1,963. Mfrs.: machinery, 12,951; fabricated 
metal 5,372; transportation equip., 
5,369; elec. machinery, equip. supplies, 
5,245; primary metal industries, 1,454; other 
mfrs., 3,615; non-mfrs., 2,398. Rates— 


1 Page % Page* 1/2 Page 1/; Page* 
$700. $501.67 $350 0 $268 33 
630.00 468.33 325.00 258.33 
12 600.00 455.00 315.00 251.67 
“Includes charge for special position opposite 
editorial. 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $55. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 182-183. 


Marking Industry. 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by Marking Devices Pub., 
Co. Est tg oy A. Mout hee Sub- 
scription, rim size, x . Ty e, 
7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published Ist. Factea eliee 
ISth prec. Agency discounts, 0-2. Mailing list- 
Circulation, sworn, Dec., 1959, paid, 1,500. 
Times 1 P % Page ¥, P 
imes age age lage |, P 
T sisoto “Sisto “Sesto “$700 
61.00 $3.00 
51.00 


12 woo SOD 
2 : . 40.50 
Color 44, $31; bleed, 15%. 

Marking Products & Equipment, published 
annually Mar. 15. Rates on request 











Mechanical Engineering, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by The American Societ 
of Mechanical Engineers. Est. 1907. Editor: if 
J. Jakeitsch Jr. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 
A ole BY ‘bh page, 7x “5 cols., a | Pub- 
lishe s orms close 
discounts, 15-2. sad pain dee 
Circulation, paid, 46,264; 


unpaid, 15,203 








Welding 
Journal 


The world’s leading scientific 
and technical magazine devoted to 
welding. Reports on every facet of 
the industry with authority and ac- 
curacy! 

Application articles 

Competitive production methods 
Research studies 

New products 

News coverage 

Welding news from abroad 

The excellent editorial concept 
of the Journal forms a perfect back- 
drop for anyone marketing to the in- 
dustry. The Welding Journal has 21/2 
times the editorial content of any 
welding magazine. Most completely 
detailed coverage, and everyone who 
reads the Welding Journal benefits. 

Basic circulation 17,000 reach- 
ing approximately 50,000 readers 
each issue. 

Journal subscriptions are $8.00 
per year or can be obtained through 
membership to the American Welding 
Society. 

Send for your complimentary 
copy today. Write to Journal Head- 
quarters at 33 W. 39th St., New York 
18, N. Y. or to Duncan Scot? Assoc., 
85 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif.; 
Duncan Scott Assoc., 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 














| 
| 
| 
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Mfg., 28,864; govt., 3,417; professional services, 
3,089; educational, 3,054; other, 7,844. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page 1/2 Page 
Y ‘geaovo $6000 $450.00 $365.00 
6 785.00 625.00 425.00 345.00 
12 725.00 575.00 390.00 320.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $50. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 84 & 119. 


Mechanical Engineers’ Catalog 
(See Chapter 3) 
For additional data see pages 84 & 119. 


Metal Fabricator (incorporating The Manufac- 
turing Jeweler), 42 Weybosset St., Providence, 
R. I. Published by Walter B. Frost & Co. Est. 
— rong B. R. Frost. ae TA “Fr _ 
tim size, 8l/2x11. pe page, 7!/4x10; cols., 
2%. Published Ist Thurs orms close 3 wks. 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Mar. 1960, 
“ ss i, 2,000; goer. eo yy P 
imes age age age age 
rs eto “beste Sisto | '$ e500 
6 220.00 180.00 110.00 90.00 
12 215.00 175.00 105.00 85.00 
Color, $75; bleed, $25. 
The Fabricators’ Handbook. price, $1.50. 
Yax4; 1 col., 
orms close, July 


Trim size, 3!/4x5\4. Type page, 2 
2p. Published mid-summer. 

Sth. Circulation, sworn, 5,000. Rates—1 page, 
$200: i poss: $110. 
Uses 4 sales presentation outline. 


i) 


Metal Finishing, 381 Broadway, Westwood, 
N. J. Published by Metals and Plastics Pub- 
lications, Inc. Est. 1903. Editor: Palmer H. 
Langdon. Subscription, $5. Trim_ size, 81/4x 
1144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 8,046; unpaid, 2,427. Mfg. 
plants & contract shops engaged in cleaning, 
polishing, plating & finishing metal, 5,907; 
mfrs. distributors of plating & finishing 
equip. & om oe 687; salesmen, sales engi- 
— & sales branches, 391; other, 1,052. 

ates— 


Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $3300 ‘$310.00 ‘$iss00 $180.00 
6 280.00 270.00 155.00 150.00 
12 260.00 250.00 140.00 135.00 
Color, 4A, $75; other, $100; bleed, $25. 
Guidebook omg +, — annually 
x 


in Oct. Type page, 4x7. Rates—1 page, $280; 
oh 29°" 195; ih page, $106. Color, 4A -red, 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 191. 








controlled, 








Metal Products Manufacturing 
(See Chapter 9 
For additional data see page 198. 





Metal Progress. Metals Park, Novelty, Ohio 
Published by American Society for Metals. 
Est. 1930. Editor: Allen G. Gray. Subscription, 
$9. Trim size, 8!/xll!4. Type ge, 7x10; 2 
cols., 3. Published Ist. Forms close Sth prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, id, 32,613; unpaid, 3,070. 
Mfrs. of assembled metal prods., equip. & ma- 
chinery, 11,841; producers of metals, 7,181; 
commercial processing plants & parts mfrs., 
4,097; railroads & other transportation serv- 
ices, 2,372; Te & contracting engineers, 
cos., 1,937; others, 5,618. Rates— 

— 1 P 2, P. i, P 
ages age age age 

1 $760.00 $608.00 ‘$468.00 

6 700. 544.00 420.00 

12 660.00 512.00 396.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $45. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Metal Removing. 179 Winton Rd. N., Roches- 
ter 10, N. Y. Published by Metal Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1956. Editor: Ervin Hodson, Jr. Trim 
size, 8/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 
pi. Publishe Ist. Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 11,743; other, 
382. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page '/; Page 

$331.00 $242.00 $185.00 

6 285.00 225.00 173.00 

12 272.00 202.00 158.00 
Color, 4A, $80; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
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Metal Treating. 271 North Ave., New Ho- 
chelle, N. Y. Published by Metal Treating In 
stitute. Est. 1950. Editor: C. E. Herington 
Trim size, 8'/gx11!/4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols.; 34% and 23. Published bi-monthly, Feb 
lst. Forms close Jan. ot pone Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 


, Page 
$320.00 
288.00 
272.00 








Circulation, June 1960, qualified, 8,731; non- 
qualified, 902. Metallurgical dept. heads, en- 

ineers, 2,861; heat treat foremen, supervisors, 
P55, production mgrs., 1,043; administrative 
officials, 989; other, 2,559. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2% Page '/, Page 1/3 Page 
r° ‘gsadto $315.60 $260.00 $325.00 
6 520.00 285.00 230.00 205.00 

Color, 4A, $75; bleed, $30. : 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Metalworking (including Metal Forming & 
Fabricating), 221 Columbus Ave., Boston _10 
Published by Metal Working Pub. Co. Est. 
1945. Editor: H. Wharen. Trim size, 1114x1114 
T pe page, 7x10; 3 cols., 31/16. Published 
23 prec. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 34,024; non-qualified, 
2,101. Mfrs.: machinery, 10,449; fabricated met- 
al prods., 6,395; elec. machinery, equip. & 
supplies, 5,506; transportation equip., 4,753; 
a mire, 6,271; 9 a es eg p 
imes age age age '/; Page 

Y ge7000 $535.00 $415. 310.00 

6 620.00 495.00 385.00 280.00 

12 575.00 460.00 355.00 260.00 
Color, $95; bleed, $70. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 








Metals Review, Metals Park, Novelty, Ohio. 
Published by Am. Society for Metals. Est. 
1930. Editor: T. C. DuMond. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8!/4,x11!,. Type page, 7x10 cols., 
2's. Published 15th. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 32,519; other, 291. 


fumes 1 P 2, P \, P 
imes age age age 
1 g670:00 $528.00 $408.00 

6 $90.00 464.00 360.00 

12 550.00 432.00 336.00 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
Metliax Magazine, 1975 Lee Rd., Cleveland 
18, Ohio. Published by Huebner & Huebner. 
Est. 1956. Editor: Lawrence J. Curran. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 414x6. Type page, 
33yx47/27 1 and 2 cols., 3% and 19/16. Pub- 
lished 15th prec. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 76,814; oth- 
oe, es —" 2h P th P 
imes ag age age 

$380.00 $275.00 $200.00 
360.00 260.00 195.00 

12 330.00 245.00 185.00 
Color not available; bleed, $10. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





V3 Page 
$150.00 
143.00 
135.00 





Modern Castings. Golf and Wolf Rds., Des 
Plains, Ill. Published by American Foundry- 
men’s Society. Est. 1938. Editor: J. H. Schaum 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8!/x1l14. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Published Ist. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation (provisional member of ABC), 
paid, 14,162; unpaid, 6,837. Foundry cos. & 
mirs. with foundry depts., 8,813; foundry 
equip. mfrs. & supply dealers, 3,483; educa- 
tional institutions, 453; govt., 178; other, 1,400. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% Page 
l $555.00 25.00 
6 490.00 375.00 
12 450.00 350.00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $35. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Modern Machine Shop, 431 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati 2. Published by Gardner Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1928. Editor: Fred W. Vogel. Trim 
size, 51/2x75/g. Type page, 41/2x6l/,; 2 cols., 13 
pi. Published Ist. Forms close 5th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified 54,704; non-qualified, 
1,229. Mfrs.: machinery, 8,899; fabricated met- 
al prods., 3,402; transportation equip., 1,270; 
elec. machinery, equ. & supplies, 1,043; 
other mfrs., 1,852. Lateuale trade, 1,378; 
other non-mfrs., 235. Rates— 
Times VY, Page 

$215.00 
207 


ly P VW, Page 
yess e ny ag 


t 210.00 
275.00 


190.00 
250.00 165.00 





4 Page 
$107.50 
07.50 107.50 
. 200.00 103.75 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, $75; bleed, $25. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 187. 


Modern Metals, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1l. Published by Modern Metals Pub 
Co. Est. 1945. Editor: . B. Griffin. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8!/gx11/,. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cels., 214. Published 20th. Forms close 
25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A or B-C. 

Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, controlled, 
8,753: paid, 5,458; other, 326. Rates— 


Ve Page 
$ 53.75 
53.75 
53.75 








Times I cogs Vy Page 
1 $175.00 
es. 00 145.00 

0.00 130.09 


12 
Color, 4A, $7, bleed, $45 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


National Or tal Iron Fabricator, 211 
Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. Published 
Py National : oe Iron Mfrs. Assn. Est. 
1959. Editor: B. L. Hairston. Trim size, 8!/4x 
1144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Published 
every other month. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, lst issue Mar. 1959, controlled, 


1 eS 

5,185. Rates 2 7 ge ali 
he bo wis 0 ‘$80 

00 — 70.00 


Times 1 page 
1 $200 
13 0 100. ‘00 67.00 








12 170.00 


NTDPMA Journal, 907 Public Rs Building, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Published by National 
Tool, Die & Precision Machining Assn. Editor: 
C. R. Bender. Type page, 41/:x6!/,. Published 
Oct. Forms close, Aug. 2lst. Agency dis- 
counts, 

Circulation, sworn, 1960 edition, paid, 1,046; 
controlled, 45; other, 378. Rates—1l page, $125; 


1 ge, $75. 
bape 4A red, $35; other, $50; bleed, $18. 
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Editor: Ezra A. ag ye Trim size, 51/2x75/. 
bY % page, 41/2x6l/,; 2 cols., 13 pi. Published 
Forms close iin” prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, qualified, 24,019; non-qualified, 
881. Mfrs.: fabricated metal prods., 7,346; ma- 
cae, 3,643; elec. machinery, equip. & 1 
plies, 3,351; transportation equip., 383; 
mary metal industries, 1,041; other mfts., 3, 38. 
Wholesale trade, 1,360; other non-mfrs., 1,091. 
Rates— 

Time 1 P i, P Vy P. P 
we “yh a ' ‘a Ve Pa 
$295.00 bi 47.30 73.78 $ 96.08 

j 265.00 36.88 

12 250.00 132. 30 70. 00 36.88 
Color, red, $60; bleed, $25. 

Directory, published annually March 15th. 
Rates—]l page, $335; 1/, page, $1 


Uses a sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 197. 





Scrap Age. 410 E. Jefferson St., Springfield, 
Ill. Published by Three Sons Publishing Co. 
Est. 1944. Editor: M. D. Oberman. Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7!/:x10; 
4 cols., 11 pi. Published 20th. Forms close Ist. 





Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, 6,500. Rates 
on request. 


Standard Metal Directory, 425 W. 25th St., 
New York 1. Published by Bardeen Press, 
Inc. Est. 1915. Single copy. $15. Type page, 
5x71. Published every 2nd year. Forms close 
60 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 1953 edition, paid, 4,219; 
controlled, 54; others, 417. Rates on request. 


EPA GD 


Steel, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Published by Penton Pub. Co. Est. 1882. Edi 
tor: Walter J. Campbell. Subscription, $10 
Trim size, Sexi ih- Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 33g and 2!/,. Published Monday. Forms 
close 14 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list- 

Circulation, " qualified, 50.583; non-qualified, 
2,598. Mfrs.: machinery, 12,720; fabricated met- 
al age 11,025; primary metal industries, 
8,765; elec. machinery, equip. & supplies, 
6,493; transportation equip., 5 382; other mfrs., 
4,612; non-mfrs., 3,766. Rates— 














@ 


Plating Magazine, 443 Broad St., Newark 2, 
B.. 3, ‘published or American welectroplaters: 
Society, Inc. Est. 1909. Editor: Leeds. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, Suita. me page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 20 and 13 pi blished 
Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency disc., 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 8,816; unpaid, 932. Mfg. 
plants & contract shops engaged in cleaning, 
Polishing, plating & finishing metal & non 
metallic prods., 4,983; mfrs. distributors of 
plating finishing equip. & supplies, inc. 
sales engineers & other sales personnel, 1,137; 


— 1 > oe ee y y 
imes age e e age 
Ws bo $170 bes $3 
15,00 


1] $295.00 

6 250.00 

12 230.00 210. 60 125, 00 

Color, 4A red, yellow, $70; other, $90; bleed, 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Plating Management, 60 Bently Road, Cedar 
Grove, N. J. Published by atl. Assn. of 
Metal Finishers. Est. 1957. Editor: P. P. Ko- 
vatis. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8i/gx1 1/4. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 
week. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,068; paid, 
as oener, See Rat oe lh P yp P 
imes age e ‘a ‘a 
$133.00 bi09 0.60 $ 80.00 $6 0.00 
127.00 76.00 

12 123.00 92. 00 74.00 6 00 
i 4A red, yellow, $50; others, $65; bleed, 
$15. 








(id) 


Production, Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. Pub- 
lished v Bramson Publishing Co. Est. oes 
Editor: J]. S. Wilford. Trim size, 8!/4x111,. 

age, Fav; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2. Pe 
fished Ist. Forms close 6th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 31,059: non-qualified, 
2,255. Mfrs.: elec. machinery, equip. & sup- 
plies, 9,002; machinery, 7,044; transportation 

uip., 6,241; fabricated metal prods., 5,036; 
other mfrs., 3,458; non-mfrs., 292. Rates— 


3 Page 
: $225.00 

297.50 280.00 
373 53 


225.00 198.33 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $50. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Ed) GD 


Production Equipment, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. Published by Wilson-Carr, Inc. 
Est. 1942. Editor: Harvey Carr. Trim size, 
83/gx111/, Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 31/4. Pub- 
lished forth. Forms close 20th prec. Kgency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 40,502; non-qualified, 
4,208. Plant go pee mgt., ,675; adminis- 
trative a 6,355; an. 1,464. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2 e \, Page 1/3 Page 
1" $875.00 bso 0 $37 000 $260.00 
6 00 395, 00 285, 00 
12 28s. 00 425 00 320.00 225.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, 15%. 


For additional data see column at right. 


Products Finishing, 431 Main St., Cincinnati 
2. Published by Gardner Pubs., Inc. Est. 1936. 


Ba es 1 Page 2%; Page 12 Page 
* 75. 00 oe $337 0 














REVEALS: 


quality sales leads . . 
FOLLOWS THROUGH ... 
in his behalf 

COUN TABLE 
market... 


write for the FREE folder. 





In simple language, this booklet 
Tells how PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
delivers more customers, more future 
customers than other metalworking papers 


PE’s CCS AUDIT (Customer Conversion Statistical Audit) 


e@ The right man on the company buying team 

e Tells you if your salesmen fail to follow up on hot sales leads 

@ 41% of all readers answering ads reported back to the publisher 
(based on each individual product inquiry). 

© 34% of all readers answering all ads, said their company plans to buy 
(based on each individual product inquiry). 


Today when you must justify your advertising expenditures you can count 
on PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT to produce the most actual buyers from 
. through its copyrighted CCS 
Read by 40,000 in metalworking plants, PE is the only business paper that 
re-contacts readers to assure better service 
. gets better results for readers and delivers the real 
results to advertisers. 
leads in RESULTS to advertisers. 
If you are competing with PE advertisers, you are at a sales disadvantage 
. and the best way to compete is to JOIN them. Get the complete story 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


A Wilson-Carr Publication 


GD BPA [ZZ] 407 South Dearborn St., 


Webster 9-5848 


Audit method. 


PE leads in SERVICE to this 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Times "ees oto 
13 780.00 
52 0.00 216,00 309. D 


Color, 4A, Ona. bleed, $70. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


ly P VY, P 
'sa20%C "$30 1-b0 ‘sete 


A. ‘0 





Steel Equipment and Maintenance News, 528 
by, Sloe! Rd. Pittsburgh 28, Pa. Published 
E pect and Maintenance News. 
nS BK a xis Type ge og 
at, pize, 4x ype page, 
and 3 cols., 13 and d 40 Published 25th. 
Forms close 3 weeks prec.  heutey discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 14,000; other, 
350. Rates— 


Times i, LS 2, Page 2 Page Y. 
i boss fo 10 080 bos to 
6 3 7 00 155.00 
12 255.00 198, OD 175, 00 145.00 
Color, red, $85; bleed, 20%. 


Surplus Record and Index, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. Published by Surplus Rec- 
ord, Inc. Est. _ —" Thomas P. Scanlan 
Subscription, page, 4l/x75/16; 2 
cols., 2\/, Bublishe Poth prec. Forms close 
a prec. Agency discounts, display only, 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 40,358; other, 
Times "1 Pe 2 Y, Page 1/6 P 
imes age i} e age 1/6 Page 
rs ‘sete | $9s'00 bios. by '$ 55.00 
6 250.00 177.50 1.00 
12 220.00 160. 00 a7. 30 45. 00 


Sweet's Machine Tool Catalog File, 119 W. 
40th St., New York 18. Published by Sweet's 

Catalog Service. Design and printing serv- 
ices available but printed catalogs accepted. 
Mechanical requirements, issuance and clos- 
~: dates on request. Agency discounts, none. 
_ Distribution 000—to qualified metal-work- 
ing production offices and machine tool buy- 
ers. Rates—on request, (based on uniform 
charge scales per 1,000 distribution). 

For additional data see page 194. 


Tool and Manufacturin - 
Puritan Ave., Detroit 38. 
ican Society. of — ‘and 
Est. 1932. Editor: J. : sarpen. 
tion, $6. Trim size, Tay. x 11%. Type Fo 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 18 and 13 pi. plished 
25th prec. Forms close Sth prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 40,981; unpaid, 2,729. 
yon machinery, 13,475; transportation equip., 
5,234; elec. machinery, equip. & supplies, 
3.916; fabricated metal prods., 2,941; primary 
metal industries, 1,426; other mfrs., 4,086. Edu- 
cational services, 3,912; wholesale trade, 2,331; 
— non ——y rg —e Ye P. 
imes age Page e age 

1 $720.00 $370.00 bie $115.00 

560 00 350. oo 175.00 
12 640.00 330.0 165.00 105, ‘0 
Color, 4A, $100; other, $130, bleed, $50. 
Suppliers Directory, ublished Mar. 15 as 
13th issue. Forms close Feb. 8. 
Uses -_ sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 185. 


Toolin . Box 97, 342 _N. 
Main %, 5 omg eed Wich Published by Tool 
and Gage News, Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: ony 
A. Moore, Sr. pubaceiption. $3. Ty 

7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 47/12 and 2 1/6. ublished 
io Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 
5-2 











ineer, The, 10700 
ublished by Amer- 

fg. Engineers. 
4 





Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 


14,046; other, 60. Rates on request. 


G&D 


Toolin and Production, 1975 Lee Road, Cleve- 
land : Published by Huebner Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1934. Editor: E. W. Pennington. Subscrip- 
tion, $6.50. Trim size, Baxi li. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published ist. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 33,561: non-qualified, 
3,537. Mfrs.; machine 10,841; elec. ma- 
chinery, e uip. & supp ies, 6,315; fabricated 
metal pro 5,368; transportation Squip.. 
4,753; other aie. 6,027; non-mfrs., 254. Rates— 


es uae i rote, * Page ed Page Y/, vada 
6 “Seo 0 479.00 312.00 
446.00 


12 0.00 290.00 410. ‘o 
Color, 4A, F100, bleed, $50. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


yore TAS Blished = Edward =. Est. 1949. 
Subscri = rim size, Stax B12. Type 
ge, 5x8; 2 i 23. Published Ist week 
Fomis close 15th prec. Agency discounts, dis- 

play only, 15-2. Mailing list-A 
Clreulation, sworn, controlled, 45,240; other, 








nent Directory, 30 Vesey St., New 


Ti Mm P 
imes + ef : 
(0.00 


12 50. 00 
Colors, not available. 





Bs 

BPA 
Welding Desi &é eS 812 Huron 
Rd., Cleveland 15, O. Published by Indus- 
trial Publishing Corp. Est. 1930. Editor: C. P. 
Berka. Se, $7. Trim size, 81/,x11!/,. 
ts ype page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 13 and 19 
Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. 

gency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 37,822; non-qualified, 
Metalworking industries, 17,731; con- 
struction, 3,342; wholesale trade, 3,435; repair 
services, 3.429; mining industries, 1,166; all 
other, 9,495. Rates— 


Times 1 yy 4 2, Page 2 Page *Y- 
1 §71 bs70 80 tsote | “$si0 0 
6 630.00 370.00 260.00 
12 545.00 400. 60 330.00 225.00 
Color, $100; bleed, $50. 
Data Book, Published biennially. Est. 1958. 
Subscription, $10. Type page, 7x10. Circula- 


tion, sworn, 18,000. Rates on request. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Welding Engineer, 5826 W. Dempster Street, 
Morton Grove, Illinois. Published by Welding 
Engineer Pubs., Inc. Est. 1916. Editor: 
Tancula. Cubeception. $3. Trim size, 81/4x11l1/,. 
Type 7x10; 3 cols., 2's. Published 25t 
rec. ones close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
Ts -2. Mailing list-A-B-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 24,860; non-qualified, 
2,040. Metal working industries, 12,290; other 
mirs., 2,368; service industries, 2,445; welding 
shops, metal scrap dealers, etc., 3,797; all 
— 4, #1. ga D Yh P y. 
imes age fot a e 

1 $550.00 b4so bo ys $0.00 ban 86 

6 500.00 

12 450.00 450. 60 360. 00 18s, 00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $40. 

Mid June Fact File, published annually, June 
15 as 13th issue. 


Welding Journal, The, 33 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. Published by American Welding So- 
ciety. Est. 1922. Editor: Ted Schoonmaker. 
Subscri prion, $8. Trim size, 8%xlll2. Type 
page, ; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms 
close a ha Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


ae list-C 

irculation, sworn, paid, 16,500; other, 500. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2, Page 
1 $450.00 $320. 
6 = 00 ~ 00 
- 10.00 260.00 

Color, an. ro bleed, 10%. 

For additinoal data see page 202. 


Western Machinery & Steel World, 681 Market 
St., San Francisco 5. Published by J. S. Hines 
Pub. Co. Est. 
size, 81/4x11 oy 








‘pe e ‘ Page 


185.00 
210.00 


160.00 
190.00 150.00 





amg tion, $4. Trim 
Bn ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
ublished 10th: Forms close 


oh and 
gency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 


} 10th prec. 
ist-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 10,260; non-qualified, 
990. Mfrs.: machinery, 2,682; transportation 
equip., 1,843; ces metal prods., 1,660; 
elec. machinery, equip supplies, 1,171; 
other mfrs 6. W - -¥ trade, 916; other 
non-mfrs., 1,134. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2, Page 2 Page Y- 
1 $430 es so $235.00 75% bo 
6 $5.0 
12 20.00 240. 60 180. iy 128, 0 
Color, an $80; bleed, 20%. 
pat ha Guide for the West. published an- 
nua 


June/July. 
Uses KIA sales Seessetation outline. 


Western Metalworking, 2035 Miramar St., os 
Angeles 57. Published_by Jenkins Pub. 
= 1943. Editor: Net. Wood. Subscription. 8. 
rim size, YRe page, 7x cols 
2 3/16. Pablighed fotn. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency eas. 15-2. Mailing list-A-B-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 9,287; non- -qualified, 
588. Mfrs.: machinery, 1,904; fabricated metal 
prods., 1,897; transportation equip., 1,227; pri- 
mary metal industries, 822; other mfrs., 1,819. 
Wholesale trade, 665; other non-mfrs. . 1,189. 
Rates— 
lone LP 2, P, Y, P Y, P 
ages at age age 
1 $309 00 $2120 $150 60 bo 
#750.00 200.00 
175.00 1 99 





2 300.00 248 00 
Color, 4A, $80; bleed, $40. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
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Wire and Wire Products, 453 Main St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Published by Quinn- Brown Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1926. Editor: — D. Sickels. 
Subscription, $8. Trim size, 834x1154. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23. wee 10th. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, a 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,661; other, 404. 


Rates— 4 te a 
bei to 0 $88 bo $7680 bo 


Times 1 row 

1 $175.00 

6 155.00 

12 135.00 100. 00 8 60 4 00 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, $10. 

Buyer's Guide & Year Book of the Wire 
Assn., Est. 1928. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 5x8; 2 cols., 23. Published 
May Ist. Forms close 20th prec. Circulation, 
hay? paid, a other, ec 

h page, , page, 
Color, none; bleed, $10. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


® 


Canadian Machinery & Metalworking, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1905. Edi- 
tor: R. Eric Nat ny ee $5. Trim 
size, 81/,x11}/, ba page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/. 
Published 10th. orms close 24th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-B-C. 

Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 6,697: 
other, 645. Metal fabricating industries, 2,273; 
machinery industries, 1,056; primary metal in- 
dustries, 662; transportation equip. industries, 
604; elec. prods. industries, 587; other mfrs., 
881; non-mfrs., 594. <> tes— 


1 Page 2 e YY, e /, Page 
$305.00 4760 6 Sesto | $143.00 
275.00 188. 00 130.00 
12 245.00 209 00 138.00 117.00 
Geler. 4A red, blue, $60; other 4A, $70; bleed, 


For additional data see pages 199 & 594-595. 


m G&G @® 


Canadian Metalworking, 1450 Don Mills Road, 
Don Mills, Ont. Published by Southam-Mac- 
Lean Pubs. Ltd. Est. 1938. Editor: D. Ritchie. 
Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8'/4xllJ4. Type 
age, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 12th. 
orms close 13th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 6,008; 
other, 321. Iron & Steel prods., 3,406; trans- 
portation equip. mfrs., 791; non-ferrous metal 
prods., a elec. apparatus & supplies, 682; 


other, 358. ag y. y: 
e e 
2.00 Serta “$1280 


Times 
151.00 116.00 
139.00 104.00 


Rates—1 page, 








Times 
1 





12 
Color, 4A, 7360. Shleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 593. 


Canadian Paint & Varnish 
(See Chapter 8) 
For additional data see pages 125 & 594-595. 


@® 


Canadian Welder, 365 Bannatyne Ave., Winni- 
peg Man. Pubiished by Stovel-Advocate Pubs. 
td. Est. 1909. Editor: M. W. Dorosh. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 81/4x11!/. type page. 7x10; 
3 cols., 13 ems. Published 15th ms close 
Sth prec. Agcy. disc., 15-2. Mailing list A-B-D. 

Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 6,292; 
other, 170. Metal working mirs., 3,175; weld- 
ing contractors & repair shops, 1,753; non- 
metal mfrs., 536; distributors, jobbers & mfrs., 
see ~-—e Rete 

imes age \/, e YY. 

1 $210.00 bel 100 bai to b 618 bo 

6 185.00 145 

12 170.00 135. 00 108, 00 50. 00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $65; bleed, $30. 


Machine Production & Canadian Supply: 341 
Church St., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by 
Monetary Times Pubs. Ltd. Est. 1941. Editor: 
R. M. 1 ke. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 81/4x 
11%. page. 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Published 
2nd oll rms close 15th prec. ligency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-B. 
Circulation, Mar. 1961, 
other, 218. Metal fabricating industries, 2,725; 
machinery industries, 1,049; transportation 

uip. industries, 622; elec. prods. industries, 
54, primary metal industries, 526; all other, 
1974. Rctes— 2 y y 
imes a4 Pa e 

1 $30 bo34 4-30 $176 80 hei $ bo 

6 oe 

12 226. 00 167, oO 133.00 an, i 
elo 4K red, blue, $60; other, 4A, $70; bleed, 











controlled, 7,383; 








Manufacturing Division 


[jj Ordnance and accessories 


Changes accelerating in industry 
composition and product output 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= Magsor CHANGES IN MAKE-UP, defi- 
nition, characteristics, and even 
product output continue to take 
place at a startling pace in this 
branch of American industry. 


The latest Census of Manufac- 
tures provides one specific indica- 
tion of discernable change—and the 
speed with which change takes 
place. The detail census report on 
the ordnance industry contains the 
following statement. 

“The statistics for this industry, 
under the previous classification 
system (prior to the revised 1957 
edition of the Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual) are unavail- 
able. In this report, based on the 
1958 Census of Manufactures, the 
Standard Industrial Classification 
Industry 1929 has been divided into 
two separate ones—1925, Guided 
Missiles, Complete, and 1929, Am- 
munition, Not Elsewhere Classified. 
This has been done in view of the 
rapid growing importance of the 
Missile Industry to the American 
economy.” (Italics, ours. Ed.) 

Recent developments are tending 
to emphasize the fact that it is no 
longer correct to consider missile 
space and rocket propulsion activi- 
ties to be merely an extension of 
the military aircraft market. Lend- 
ing support to this view is the fact 
that the list of the nation’s top 
“prime” defense contractors in- 
cludes many companies which are 
not now and never have been di- 
rectly associated with aircraft pro- 
duction. 

Conversely, some companies pre- 
viously directly identified with 
aircraft manufacture—such as The 
Martin Co.—have divested them- 
selves totally or in part from air- 
craft activities to concentrate more 
heavily in missile and space ve- 
hicles efforts. 

Changes of this nature open the 
path for new companies to become 


major contractors in the govern- 
ment’s space programs. Authorities 
on the market have pointed out 
some of the considerations involved 
in becoming a prime contractor. 

For the big companies the prob- 
lem is relatively simple: they cre- 
ate a capacity that is applicable to 
defense needs: spend time and 
money to make sure the military 
establishment is aware of their 
capabilities; and, they are then 
placed on the “accepted list” of con- 
tractors. 

Even after being placed on the 
accepted list, these companies do 
not stop their direct contact in 
Washington. Many have Washing- 
ton offices, plus offices at strategic 
points—such as the Air Force pro- 
curement activity at Wright-Pat- 
terson—and generally continuously 
sell the military. 

Smaller companies have a slightly 
different problem. Many of them 
fall under the so-called “Small Busi- 
ness” side of defense. Most of these 
companies do not have the research 
and development facilities that 
major military work requires, and 
almost all of them are product 
oriented. 


The approach these companies 
can take is to contact a local ord- 
nance office, air procurement office, 
or naval supply office. From these 
offices the companies can find out 
what the military needs—that they 
can produce; what the requirements 
are for defense contractors in terms 
of plant security; methods of fi- 
nancial collateral, technical mate- 
rial, etc. 

From these offices companies can 
also discover exactly what the 
government requires in meeting 
specifications for particular items. 
The various ordnance district offices, 
for example, exist in part just to 
perform such services for smaller 
companies, because every appro- 
priation for defense made by Con- 
gress includes a certain percentage 
for small business. 

One authority on the defense 
market has pointed out that for the 
larger concern not currently active 
in defense—and wishing to enter 
the area—the best entry is usually 
by hiring the right men. Since 1950 
the defense side of industry has 
become big business and many men 
have been trained in it. These men 
know what the government wants; 
know what industry must do, and 
usually have excellent contacts with 
the various agencies responsible 
for the development and production 
of defense items. 

One reported basic characteristic 
of companies now in various phases 
of the ordnance market is this: they 





INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


Fe a me howitzers, mortars and re- 
ated equipment such as: gun carriages, 
mounts, sights, and turrets; links for am- 
munition, etc. 
> 192—Ammunition. 
@ 1921—Artillery ammunition. 
@ 1922—Ammunition loading and as- 
sembling. 
@ 1925—Guided missiles, complete (Cen- 
sus code, 1958 Census of Manufactures). 
@ 1929—Ammunition not elsewhere 
classified, such as: bombs and _ parts; 
chemical warfare projectiles and com- 
nents; depth charges; detonators; 
uses; jet —— gg oe mines 
and parts; rockets; and, torpedoes. 





This chapter covers “Ordnance and accessories”—Industry Group 
19 in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 
Here are the industry classifications included: 


Related information on guided missiles and fire control equip- 
ment will be found in Chapters 10 and 24. 


> 193—Tanks and tank components. 


> 194—Sighting and fire control equip- 
ment, including: bomb sights; data com- 
pues and correcting systems; directors; 
ire control equipment; sound locators; 
speed computers. 


> 195—Small arms and related equipment 
such as gun charts, links for ammunition, 
mounts for guns, etc. 


> 196—Small arms ammunition. 


> 199—Ground support & other ordnance 
& ies equi t, including: cata- 
pult guns; flame throwers; grenade pro- 
jectors; rocket projectors; smoke genera- 
tors; and, torpedo tubes. 
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Ch. 16 — Ordnance & Accessories 








Industry Title 

Guns, howitzers, & mortars . 
Artillery ammunition 
Ammunition loading ....... 
Guided missiles, complete” a 
Bombs, mines & other ammunition . 
Tanks & tank components ........ j 
Sighting & fire control equipment ¥ 
Small arms, 30 mm & under 
Small arms ammunition ..... 

1999 Ground support & other ordnance 

items . 


ees 


made, according to Bureau of The Census, 
industry to the American economy 





Ordnance Industry 


Total 20 or more Tetal Cats 
Estabs. 0) 


S.1.C. 1925 is a Census Code, “consisting of part of original S.1.C. 1929. Division of 1929 was 
‘in view of the rapid growing importance of the missile 


Estabs. w/ Capital 


Employes Employes (add 


155 


Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








do not flirt with the defense mar- 
ket. They either decide the com- 
pany has a future in defense work, 
or they avoid it. Industry sources 
report that a number of companies 
have been badly hurt by deciding 
to get just a little defense work— 
and got saddled with contracts 
which for various reasons were 
unprofitable. 

The trends discussed previously 
highlight two basic facts: the 
weapons industry is the nation’s 
largest; and, as an entity it is a 
much more complex industry than 
that implied by the historic defini- 
tion of the word “ordnance.” 

Today, many of the companies 
classified as “ordnance manufac- 
turers” are deeply immersed in op- 
erations once the exclusive domain 
of other industries. The reverse is 
also true. 

A Special Industry Manpower 
Survey of missile manufacturing 
employment, made by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, illustrates the 
point. 





50 Leading Prime Defense Contractors 
—1959 
(Contract dollar volume in millions) 
Con- Con- 
Company tract Company 
General Dy- TRW 
namics _........$1 Burroughs ... 
Boeing ; Collins Radio 
Lockheed Philco . 
North American 
American Bosch Arma 
“General Minneapolis 
Electric Honeywell 
Martin . Pan American 


Douglas 
United 
Aircraft 


Am. Tel. & Tel 


McDonnell 
Raytheon 
Grumman 
Hughes 
Aircratt 


Sperry Rand .. 
RCA 


Bendix 
IBM 


W estinghouse 


Electric 
Aerojet- 


General 


Airways 
Curtiss- 
Wright 
Goodyear ...... 
Northrop 
Marquardt .... 
General Pre- 
cision 
MIT . 
Ay Motor | 


Aircratt ; 
Westinghouse 
Air Brake . 


Hoffman Elec- 


Avco ~ 199.6 
General General Tel 
Motors 193.6 & Elec 
IT&T 156.9 Temco 
Thiokol 142.7 Ryan 
Republic 140.5 Lear 
‘hance Kaman 
Vought 140.2 System Devel- 
Chrysler . ee opment . 
Source: Missiles & Rockets 
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The following table shows the 
results of the Special Industry 
Manpower Survey. 


Breakdown of Missile Employment 


Em- Em- 
Industry ployes Industry ployes 
Aircraft ...........126,000 Research & 
Ordnance ........ 101 ,000 Dev. labs . 
Electrical Instruments 
Equipment .. 87,000 All others 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor Statistics 
Production of guided missiles, 
rockets, or other space vehicles in- 
volves many disciplines—ballistics, 
meteorology, chemistry, physics, etc. 
—and this points up why rapid 
technological developments are 
serving to intensify the fusion be- 
tween traditional ordnance manu- 
facturers and companies from other, 
but related industries. 

Most authorities agree that, even 
with the present administration’s 
avowed intent to beef up the na- 
tion’s conventional weapons pro- 
grams, missiles and space vehicles 
are going to get continually larger 
portions of the national budget in 
years to come. 

The following table compiled 
from data released last April by 
the Aerospace Industries Assn.; 
(AIA) illustrates the point. 


. 18.000 


Department of Defense Obligations 
(Dollars in Millions) 


FY 1962 FY 1961 

Item Appr’ns Appr’ns 

Eqpt. & missiles (Army) .... $1,912 $1,495 
Aircraft & missiles ext? 2,192 
Missile procurement (USAF) 2,792 


UN i daa iiss cocci $6,896 $6,251 

The appropriations for fiscal 1962 

represent 15.8% of the $43.7 bil- 

lion total, while the fiscal 1961 ap- 

propriations represent 15.2% of the 
$40,991.4 million total. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


In and of itself the U.S. ordnance 
industry employs some 211,500 
persons and, in 1958, had collective 
capital expenditures of slightly 
under $77.3 million. 


> Guns, howitzers, & mortars 
(S.L.C. 1911) . . . The entire indus- 
try consists of five establishments, 
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Total value of shipments in 1958 
was $6.89 million. Value added by 
manufacture amounted to $2.9 mil- 
lion and in 1958 the total employ- 
ment was 251 persons. 


> Artillery ammunition (S.I.C. 1921) 

. Capital outlays by the 25 plants 
in this category totaled $836,000 in 
1958. Total value of shipments in 
1958 amounted to approximately 
$58.6 million and value added by 
manufacture totaled $26.8 million. 


>» Ammunition loading (S.I.C. 1922) 

. . This industry group consists 
of a ‘total of 6 establishments. Total 
value of shipments in 1958 was $9.0 
million and value added by manu- 
facture totaled $8,985,000. 


>» Guided missiles, complete (S.LC. 
1925) Approximately 33% of 
the total industry activities are 
represented by plants specializing 
in the production of complete guided 
missiles. The remaining 67% spe- 
cialize in research and development 
on complete guided missiles. 


Complete Guided Missile Plants 
Selected Expenditures 
(Dollars in Thousands) 

Item Outlays 


Cost of materials, etc. ........... $1,053,689 
Materials, parts, containers, 
supplies consumed ......... 
Cost of resales ............ 
Fuels consumed .... 
Electricity purchased — 
Contract work ......... 


Expenditures for plant é equi ween s 47,159 
New structures & plant additions 17,350 
New machinery & equipment ........ 28,787 
Used plant & equipment .................. 1,022 


Tet i og ..$1,100,848 
Source: 1958 ‘Census of Manufactures 


The following table contains an 
industry product analysis of ship- 
ments by plants in this segment of 
the industry. 


Guided Missile Industry Shipments 
(Census Industry 1925) 


Item Value 


Primary products coceosaeeeseee- 1,596,244 
Guided missiles, complete 

& research & development 1,596,244 

$ 553,508 


Secondary products —................. 
nrg & accessories 
(S.1.C. 19) se 19,251 
Radic, tv, communication eqpt. 58,364 
Other electronic components ........ 5,227 
Aircraft equipment 
250,866 


(miscellaneous) 
All other secondary products*. 219,800 
.$ 56,958 


Miscellaneous goosigis 
; 2,206 
29,240 


Contract work 

Resales Sind 

Other miscellaneous receipts deonetia 25,512 
SE ote .....$2,206,710 


* Includes following some, totaling $2 million or 
more, each: technical, scientific & professional books; 
coils, transformers, reactors & chokes for electronic 
applications; complete civilian type aircraft; modifi- 
cations, conversions & overhaul of previously ac- 
cepted aircraft 

Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 


> Bombs, mines & other ammuni- 
tion (S.I.C. 1929) . . . This segment 
of the industry consists of a total 
of 19 establishments. Value of ship- 
ments in 1958 totaled $529.1 million, 





and value added by manufacture 
totaled $40.6 million. 


» Tanks & tank components (S.LC. 
1931) . Value of shipments by 
this segment of the industry totaled 
$212.4 million in 1958 and value 
added by manufacture was $63.7 
million for the same period. 


» Sighting & fire control equipment 
(S.LC. 1941) ... A total of 25 estab- 
lishments comprise this division 
of the industry, most of which em- 
ploy more than 100 persons. Value 
of shipments in 1958 totaled $845.9 
million and value added by manu- 
facture totaled $457.8 million. 


Small arms, 30 mm & under 
(S.LC. 1951) ... Value of shipments 
by plants in this category totaled 
$79.1 million in 1958 and value 
added by manufacture was $51.0 for 
the same period. 


> Small arms ammunition (S.LC. 
1961) . . . The total value of 1958 
shipments by the 24 establishments 
in this category was $167.4 million, 
and value added by manufacture 
was $82.7 million. 


> Ground support & other ordnance 
items (S.IL.C. 1999) . Value of 
1958 shipments for the 48 establish- 
ments in this category was $664.1 
million and value added by manu- 
facture totaled $261.4 million for the 
same period. 


Selected Expenditures of $.1.C. 1999 
Ordnance & Accessories Plants 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


$401,369 
372,922 
‘ 818 


Cost of materials, etc. ...... 
we yom parts containers 
plies consumed ...... 
Cost a resales 
Fuels consumed . 
Electricity purchased 
Contract wor 


Expenditures for plant é: e pt. eee 
New structures & plant a ditions _... 
New machinery & equipment .......... 
Used plant & equipment 


Sea a al $413, 915 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


In varying degrees plants in this 
industry group are a part of the 
original equipment market (OEM). 
This means they are heavy buyers 
of machinery and related equip- 
ment, as well as primary materials 
such as metal shapes, chemicals, 
coatings, etc. 

Plants classified in the divisions 
of the industry which might be 
termed “conventional ordnance”— 
ammunition, small arms, guns, etc— 
have a relatively high “specializa- 
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tion ratio” (i.e., production is 
heavily concentrated on their pri- 
mary product, and secondary prod- 
ucts are of relatively small signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of sales 
income). 

Guided missiles plants (S.LC. 
1925) represent a different type of 
market. Secondary products are of 
more significance here—and pur- 
chasing needs are consequently 
more varied. Secondary products 
produced by plants in this industry 
group include such items as radio, 
tv, and communication equipment; 
other electronic parts and acces- 
sories; and, various aircraft equip- 
ments. - 

Plants in S.LC. 1925 are conse- 
quently in the market for com- 
ponent parts such as motors, con- 
trols, partially fabricated metal 
products, etc. 

Ground support equipment firms 
also represent a specialized mar- 
ket. Their buying needs range all 
the way from such diverse product 
categories as construction equip- 
ment and machinery to high speed 
photographic equipment. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The weapons system concept of 
procurement (see Chapter 24) af- 





Weapons System Concept 


Assignment to one prime contractor of 
the entire production responsibility for 
an aerial weapon system—missile or air- 
craft—with responsibility ending when the 
wecpon system is elivere combat- 
ready, to an operational military unit. 
Implicit in the ‘‘system’’ is the inclusion 
of any necessary operational supplies, 
maintenance and repair items. 











fects buying patterns for this in- 
dustry at virtually all points. Buy- 
ing influences are consequently 
ramified and diverse. 

Although the military originates 
the general operational require- 
ments for weapons systems—and 
supervises their development—the 
ordnance manufacturer can have 
the full responsibility for start-to- 
finish development and production 
of the weapon involved. 

With practically no exceptions 
does a single manufacturer handle 
an entire project independently. 
Subcontracting is a fundamental 
pattern throughout the industry. 

To sell to plants in this field it is 
therefore necesary not only to 
reach the manufacturer holding the 
prime contract, but the subcontrac- 
tors to whom portions of the over- 
all job have been awarded by the 
prime contractor. 

At all levels, engineers tend to be 
extremely significant. In the re- 


search and design stages, engineers 
will frequently work directly with 
components manufacturers. 

When the project reaches the 
production stage, procurement per- 
sonnel enter the picture, because 
cost has become much more im- 
portant than in earlier phases of the 
project. 


Sources: Aircraft & Missiles; 
Aviation Week & Space technology; 
Missile Design & Development; 
Missiles & Rockets; Industrial Mar- 
keting; Ordnance Magazine; Aero- 
space Industries Assn.; American 
Rocket Society. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Ordnance Assn., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Am. Rocket Society, 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

Reaction Missile Research Society, Box 
1199, State College, N.M. 

Sporting Arms & Ammunition Mfrs. In- 
stitute, 250 E. 43rd St., New York 17 

U.S. Rocket Society, P.O. Box 271, Pitt- 


man, Nevada 


PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 


Mills Bldg., N.W., 








Mailing List Information 
Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


— Complete circulation list available. 
— Partial circulation list available. 
— List available only to advertisers. 
— List available to anyone. 


GSE—Ground Support Equipment, 644 Wash- 
ington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. Published 
by Sheffield Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1959. Exec 
Ed.: Peer Fossen. Trim size, 81/4xll4. Type 
page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 23/16. Published bi- 
monthly, Feb. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 18,426; non-qualified, 
2,865. Research & development, 5,859; check- 
out & test equip., 5,210; range, base instru- 
mentation & communications, 3,295; transport 
launching & materials handlin equip., 2,270 
range & base facilities, 1.104, other, 1,327 
(Govt. & industrial combined in each cate- 


.) R — 
ay ~ 2, Page \/ Page 1/3 Page 
b4s0 to $05 385.00 $220. bo 


imes 1 Page 
1 $7 = = 
6 695 
fio. 00 330, 00 235 00 
Color, 4A, $80; other, $125; bleed, $60. 


12 640. 00 
Ordnance, 708 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, 
D.C. Published by American Ordnance Assn. 
Est. 1920. Editor: Col. Leo A. Tiga ope 
tion, $4.50. Trim size, 81/4x11l/, Ype, pa 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 31 and 2 4716. ublished 
bi- monthly, Jan. 1. orms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, pe. 45,478. Rates— 
Times | Page 2/. 2 Page '/3 Page 

1 $650.00 bao bs054 bo 

610.00 

12 600.00 320. 00 368, 00 

Color, 4A, $125; bleed, $50. 








260 00 





Undersea Technology me mong": Py Underwater 


on ), 644 Washington B Washing 
ton 5, oh Published by Sheffie d Pub. Co., 
Inc. Let ‘1960. Editor: Erik Bergaust. Trim size 
814xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 3/16. Pub- 
lished” bi-monthly, Jan. Forms clea 10th prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, controlled, 
— i abe —- th P 
imes age age age 
tT” g665-00 $445.00 $350.00 
6 635.00 425.00 335.00 
12 580.00 375.00 295.00 
Color, 4A, $80; bleed, $60. 
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your customers* 
READ 
Southern 


PULP and PAPER 
MANUFACTURER 


*the top buyers in the pulp/paper producing market: 


Pulp, Paper and Paperboard Manufacturing and Converting Circulation Statement 
Six Month Average, December 31, 1960 

Companies (not addressed to individuals) 286 
Presidents and Other Officers 633 
General Managers, Managers 608 
General Superintendents, Superintendents, and Assistant Superintendents 925 
Purchasing Agents 277 
Engineers (Plant, Chief, Power, Maintenance, etc.) 961 
Chief Chemists, Technical Directors, Chemists, etc. 924 
Woodland Managers, Foresters, Pulpwood Dealers, etc. 402 
Safety Directors, Personnel Directors 161 
Department Heads, Foremen 396 
Miscellaneous Positions in Mills and Allied Fields 371 
Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 252 

TOTAL 6,196 


therefore ... you GEOGRAPHICAL 


DISTRIBUTION 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 


East South Central 


> > West South Central 
to advertise in the Maney igh arse 


West North Central 
Mountain States 


Pacific States 


PULP and PAPER Foreign {including Canada) 183 


MANUFACTURER TOTAL 6,196 
EY 22 ARE GES A A RS NG 


to establish yourself as an 
expert to whom responsible 
pulp and paper mill 
executives can turn for help! 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, WRITE... 


Southern”? and PAPER 75 THIRD STREET, N.W., 
MANUFACTURER ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 


Vincent F. Waters, P.E., General Manager and Editor © Jerry W. Waters, Managing Editor 
(Registered Professional Engineer) 
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Manufacturing Division—Production Markets 


Paper and allied products 


Look to research-development to 


hold markets; integration continues 


CURRENT TRENDS 


m BECAUSE OF LOW RAW MATERIAL 
costs, the paper and allied products 
industry has escaped much of the 
stiff competition for markets experi- 
enced by most other basic materials 
industries. Industry experts claim 
that paper and paperboard remain 
the best bargains; that no other ma- 
terial can offer equal strength and 
protection with comparable low 
cost, light weight, and adaptability. 

But, competition from plastics, 
glass, metal, etc., is becoming more 
penetrating, and the industry is 
taking steps to intensify its research, 
development and product improve- 
ment programs. As a whole, the in- 
dustry is said to be spending some 
$63 million a year on all research, 
and will probably be spending $100 
million by 1970. Some authorities 
doubt that this is a sufficient in- 
crease. 

This research includes working 
with other materials, notably plas- 
tics. According to one industry 
spokesman, “Everybody in the in- 
dustry is studying plastics very 
carefully. Dozens of combinations 
of plastics and paper are just 
around the corner, particularly in 
packaging. Plastics stimulate rather 
than threaten. 

“Paper has always been safe be- 
cause it is a cheaper product, but 
plastics are becoming cheaper and 
more competitive. The time will 
come when paper and plastics will 
threaten other industries, such as 
steel.” Evidence of this trend is the 
number of mergers between paper 
and plastics manufacturers in re- 
cent months. 

Here are some other noteworthy 
trends in the paper and allied prod- 
ucts industry: 


© Continued vertical integration: 
Companies continue to enlarge their 
commercial timber holdings to as- 
sure long-term pulpwood supplies; 
and they are expanding into con- 


verting operations, particularly in 
the container and packaging field. 


e Plant modernization: Purpose 
here is to achieve greater operating 
efficiency, to fight the steady decline 
in net profit and return on invest- 
ment over the years. 


e Enlarged capacity . . This trend 
continued through 1960 with sub- 
stantial capacity additions under- 
way and projected through 1963. An 
estimated 4.2% increase in capa- 
city is expected in 1961. 

Because about half of the paper 
industry’s tonnage is used as pack- 
aging for North American industry, 
and because consumption is not ex- 
pected to vary signficantly from last 
year’s total, pressure on profit mar- 
gins will continue as higher costs 
press against relatively stable sell- 
ing prices. Earnings will probably 
remain depressed during the fore- 
seeable future. 


@ Continued overseas plant ex- 
pansion: From 1957 through 1960, 
U. S. paper and allied products 
manufacturers invested $414 million 
in plants and equipment overseas, 
more than 80% of it in Canada. 


Following are some of the high- 
light trends within the various divi- 
sions of the over-all industry: 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


MANUFACTURING 


> Pulp mills (S.LC. 261). This seg- 
ment of the industry is burdened 
with overcapacity, but further ex- 
pansion is being planned, primarily 
because of the long lead time re- 
quired to manufacture certain types 
of specialized machinery. 

Domestic woodpulp sources con- 
tinue to grow in importance, while 
imports are down slightly. Exports 
in 1960 were almost double the 1959 
rate. Domestic pulp production in 
1960 was up 5% over 1959. 


>» Paper & paperboard mills (S.LC. 
262, 263) . . The paper industry’s 
1961 estimates point to a production 
increase over 1960 of about 1.5% 
and a consumption increase of 1%. 
The average long-range annual 
growth factors are 3.8% for produc- 
tion and 3.5% for consumption. 

According to a paperboard in- 
dustry spokesman, manufacturers 
are not keeping pace and reflecting 
increased cost in their prices. “We 
are not making much more money 
now on 16 million tons production 
than in 1947 when we sold nine mil- 
lion tons. Production is up 70% and 
we are just about making the same 
profits,” he says. 

Another industry expert said that 
a slackened pace in consumption, 
as related to population growth, will 
reflect a slightly smaller per capita 
consumption of paper and board in 
1961—435 pounds, compared with 
the previous record of 438 pounds 
per person in 1959 and 1960. 


>» Converted paper & paperboard 
Continued on page 212 





> 261—Pulp mills. 
> 262—Paper mills. 
> 263—Paperboard mills. 
> 264—Converted paper and paperboard 
products. 
@ 2641—Coating and glazing. 
@ 2642—Envelopes 
@ 2643—Bags. 
@ 2644—Wallpaper. 


@ 2645—Die cut paper and paperboard; 
and cardboard. 


@ 2646—Pressed & molded pulp goods. 





This chapter covers the manufacturing and distributive elements 
of Industry Groups 26 and 509—“Paper and allied products”—in the 
Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 

Here are the industry classifications included: 


@ 2649—Gift wrappers & other con- 

verted paper and paperboard products. 
> 265—Paperboard containers and boxes. 

@ 2651—Folding boxes. 

@ 2652—Set-up boxes. 


@ 2653—Corrugated and solid fiber 
boxes. 


@ 2654—Sanitary food containers. 
@ 2655—Fiber cans, tubes, drums 


> 266—Building paper & board mills. 


> 5096—Wholesalers of paper and paper 
products. 
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How to reach the paper and pulp market 








capital equipment in pulp mills capital equipment in paper and board mills 








These mill executives, not more than one from any given 
mill, represent a cross-section of the industry, and their 
answers to detailed questionnaires can be projected to 
supply fairly accurate estimates of the use of a given 
type of product, and the trends that may affect its use. 
Replies to these tested questionnaires are received, tab- 
ulated, and projected by John T. Fosdick, panel direc- 
tor and head of John T. Fosdick Associates. 











The Paper and Pulp Market 


A twelve-page booklet that summarizes basic informa- 
tion about the market, for instance, that 816 paper mills 
and 338 pulp mills make up the industry called paper 
and pulp in the U.S. Property investment in these mills 
runs over 8 billion dollars. Wages exceed 2% billion dol- 
lars. Paper and allied products are estimated to have 
an annual sales of over 10.5 billion dollars. 


The booklet also suggests the stability and growth of the 
market and its important trends. Market data shows mill 
location, the types of capital equipment and supplies 
used in both pulp and paper mills. 


Over the past few years Market Studies have been made 
on the following product groups: 

Conveyors * Power Transmission * Pumps Pipe & Fittings 
* Instruments * Rolls * Over the Road Trucks * Motors « 
industrial Trucks * Air Compressors * Valves * Chemicals 
Copies available on request 
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Market Research Panel Report 


Shown above is a typical spread from “The Market for 
Chemicals,” one of the latest of a series of Market Re- 
ports based on extensive information from members of 
the Paper Trade Journal Research Panel. 
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Reader Reports 


READER Reports consist of depth interviews conducted 
by The Schuyler Hopper Company, an organization 
well-known for its sales investigation techniques. These 
Reports spell out, in verbatim quotes from men in the 
paper and pulp industry, what they need to know when 
selecting materials, equipment, services. The men inter- 
viewed also offer constructive comments on articles and 
on advertisements they find helpful (and occasionally 
toss a brickbat at an advertisement that doesn’t fill the 
bill). 


Advertisers to the paper and pulp industry who study 
and accumulate these Reports will have a rich source of 
first-hand material that can help.them get more out of 
the money they invest in their advertising by covering 
more completely the kinds of information that help their 
prospects make the right buying decisions. 
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and the men who manage the mills 


Paper Trade Journal is edited 
for mill management 


The editors present only subjects and information of 
primary interest to the men who manage paper and 
pulp mills. They avoid long-haired, theoretical prob- 
lems that are encountered in paper chemistry. Likewise 
they avoid the purely economic type of article. Their 
concern is only with the practical aspects of mill opera- 
tion and the efficient production of pulp and the various 
types of paper and paperboard. 


Editors are practical mill men 


It is worth noting that the four “writing” editors of 
Paper Trade Journal are not only university graduates 
with technical degrees, but have had direct experience 
in paper mills. They are practical editors writing to 
practical mill men. 


Range of topics covered 


A study of twenty-seven topics covered by the various 
publications serving the paper and pulp field shows that 
Paper Trade Journal covers more of these subjects than 
any other single paper. If you would like to see the 
results of this study, ask for our recent folder entitled 
“Who Publishes What.” 


Evidence that mill men read 
Paper Trade Journal 


Who reads the copies of Paper Trade Journal when 
the subscription is in the mill name? To find out, our 
editor asked for titles of readers who regularly read 
these copies. Answers show an average of 5.5 readers 
per mill copy. When individual subscribers are added 
(counted as one reader per subscription) total indi- 
cated mill membership is 8,715. 


Independent readership surveys 


Paper Trade Journal does not claim the largest circu- 
lation among production men in paper and pulp mills, 
but it does claim the most effective coverage. 


Results of surveys independently conducted among 
their customers and prospects by companies who sell to 
the paper and pulp industry show preference of these 
people for Paper Trade Journal. We believe this gives 
additional significance to the high readership per com- 
pany subscription as noted above. 

















NEWS, TRENDS Each week Paper Trade Journal contains 
these two important ingredients: news of the industry, includ- 
ing prices, news of converters, suppliers and paper people; 
and significant trends and interpretation of the news. 














PRACTICAL ARTICLES Every issue of Paper Trade Journal 
contains at least two, sometimes four, practical articles of 
the kind illustrated here. This amounts to some 200 feature 
articles every year covering a wider range of paper-making 
subjects than any other magazine. 


Advertising leadership 


The quick review of facts as reported on these pages 
cover the basic reasons why Paper Trade Journal is the 
leader in its field not only in editorial stature. and read- 
ership, but also in the amount of advertising carried. As 
it has for the past 89 years, Paper Trade Journal con- 
tinues this year to lead all others in number of pages and 
in dollar volume of advertising. 


| Paper 
TIRADE © 
JouRNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
the “most useful” paper 
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products (S.LC. 264) . . Products 
from these plants are made from 
purchased materials. In general the 
fortunes of these plants are closely 
tied to consumer sales; and for that 
reason sales in 1961 are expected to 
be approximately the same as 1960, 
which was slightly over 1959. Busi- 
ness is expected to pick up sharply 
in the final half of 1961. 


> Paperboard containers & boxes 
(S.LC. 265) . . Although only slight 
sales gains are expected in 1961 by 
this segment of the industry, fore- 
casters expect box and container 
makers to spend $75 million on ex- 
pansion in 1961. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce has pointed out that, in order 
to maintain present markets, the in- 
dustry must develop new uses by 
the utilization of materials such as 
films, foils and rigid plastics. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


> Paper & paper products whole- 
salers (S.IL.C. 5096) . . Wholesaling 
in this field divides itself into two 
basic areas of operations: 1) “fine 
paper”—which consists of printing 
and publication stocks; and 2) 
“wrapping papers”—which include 
all other types of paper and its 
products. Most of the wholesaling 
organizations handle both fine and 
wrapping. 

Throughout the industry, whole- 
salers are paying closer attention to 
operating costs and methods of re- 
ducing them. Warehousing, ma- 
terial handling, and small orders 
are being closely scrutinized as tar- 
gets for possible economy programs. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Although total paper and board 
production in 1961 is expected to 
reach a record high of 35 million 





S.LC. 
Code Industry Title 


263 Paperboard mills 
264 Commend a on se 


Paper & Allied Products Industry 


Estabs. Employes 
eS Ee aan eed 





eating & " glazing ie 
Envelopes _... Be ORAS. 
Bags, aang ele, 
Wallpape 
Diecut paper, 

cardboard r 
Pressed & molded pulp goods 
Gift wrap & other paper & 
board products ......... 


olding boxes 
Set-up boxes .. 


Sanitary food containers .... 


Total 


265 Paperboard containers & beues —s 


Corrugated shipping — containers = y 


Fiber cans, tubes, drums, etc. .... 
266 Building paper & board mills _.... 


Estabs. w/ Capital 

Total over 20 Total Outlays 
Employes (add 000) 

42,991 
256.479 
102,100 


75,975 
16,827 


48 14,171 
318 131,334 
57,086 


150,972 
27,794 
17,757 
39,042 

2,806 
12,209 
4,472 


46,892 
181,127 
6,389 


Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 











tons, the indicated rate of increase 
of about 1.5% over 1960 is substan- 
tially less than the long-term his- 
toric trend. Unless the basic na- 
tional economy expands during 1961 
more than anticipated, both the de- 
mand for and production of paper 
and board will experience the sec- 
ond consecutive year of lower than 
average annual growth rates. 

Compared with 34 million tons in 
1959, paper and board production 
totaled approximately 34.5 million 
tons in 1960. Apparent consumption 
(production plus imports minus ex- 
ports) is expected to total 39.8 mil- 
lion for 1961, against 39.4 million 
in 1960 and 38.8 million in 1959 (see 
chart below). 

For the paperboard segment of 
the industry, 1960 was the second 
largest tonnage production year on 
record. Production in 1960 averaged 
305,460 tons per week, compared 
with the 1959 average of 307,120 
tons. 

Shipments of corrugated contain- 
ers totaled nearly 108 billion square 
feet in 1960, 1.9% less than in 1959; 
tonnage production of board for 
folding carton plants in 1960 sur- 





Production 
(000 short 


tons) tons) 


. 24,375 
. 26,048 
24,424 


Imports 


2Production plus mgorts minus exports. 


%Estimate based on 9-month data for 1960. 
*Estimated outlook. 


U.S. Paper and Board Production & Consumption 


Expo: 
(000 short (000 short (000 short Population? consumption 


2Includes estimates for the States of Alaska and Hawali for all years. Excludes Armed Forces overseas 


Apparent’ 


rt consumption Per capita 


tons) (millions) (pounds) 


151.9 


= 
uno 
Db 
nim 


re nonstate 
NSOMOW 
BSISHSALS 
COOH ee mio 


39,800 


Source: Paper Industry 
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passed 1959 by 1.4%; 1960 tonnage 
production of special food boards 
failed to equal 1959 by 2.8%; and 
set-up paper box board production 
in 1960 took a drop of 6.9% under 
1959. 

Latest Census data available at 
this writing report 5,057 wholesal- 
ers of paper and paper products. 
The following table shows the rela- 
tive size and employment figures 
for the different types of wholesale 
establishments. 


Paper & Allied Products Wholesalers 
(S.1.C. 5096) 


No. of No. Em- 

Type Wholesaler Estabs. ployes 
Coarse paper & products ........ 2,435 27,413 
Printing & fine papers 865 16,324 
Stationery, office — ...1 ,564 13,144 
Wallpaper _........... icici: Ae 1,560 
"Source: 1954 Census of Business 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Pulp mills (S.LC. 261) . . . Capi- 
tal investment in a typical pulp mill 
can run as high as $20 million. 
Equipment includes items such as 
chippers, barkers and _ digesters; 
pumps; conveyor systems; cranes; 
evaporators; presses; and dryers. 


> Paper mills and paperboard mills 
(S.LC. 262, 263) . Large-size 
mills in this category may have 
capital investments of between $20- 
and $30 million. Typical specialized 
equipment includes: screens, jor- 
dans, refiners, beaters, and paper 
and ‘board machines. Standard in- 
dustrial equipment used in these 
mills includes; steam and power 
plants, instruments, material han- 
dling equipment, etc. 

Material and supplies used in 
these mills include chemicals such 
as alum, resins, fillers, and size. 
Supplies and replacement items in- 
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star (Quality) teaders care what they read! 


xd STAR READERS are the leaders of today or tomorrow in PAPERBOARD 
PACKAGING. They reach seriously (pay) for the best! Paid circulation publications 
express quality. 

WHICH MAN—all things equal—will go farthest. The man who reaches (pays) 
for knowledge to further himself and his company .. . or the one who cares little and 
depends upon fickle chance? Free circulation publications, in stressing quantity, afford 
little measure of quality of content or readership. 
x¢ SYMBOLS OF QUALITY are things of measurable value like jewels, mink and 
fine cars. This is recognized by everyone, despite today’s warped “Status” where 
money-value is divorced from principle. Few, however, would question the leader 
status of the Einsteins, Edisons, Marconis or Fermis—men of principle who reached 
for value! 

















formerly 
FIBRE CONTAINERS 


package a star! 


There is hardly anything in the World 
that some man can’t make a little worse 
and sell a little cheaper, and the people ‘who 


consider price alone are this man’s lawful prey. 


JOHN RUSKIN 


star finders read Paperboard Packaging! 
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Item 
Paper total 
Newsprint ; 
Uncoated Groundwood 
Uncoated Book . 
SU cctenaieciaiiosanieniocace 
Fine a a 
Coarse < lini dant 
Spec. Indus. & Absorbent .......................... 
Tissue (tr 


Paperboard total 
Containerboard 
Boxboard ..... 
All Other ........ 
Total Paper and Board 


Building Paper & Board 
& Wet Machine Board . 
Building Papers 
Building Board 
Wet Machine Board 





U.S. Paper & Board Capacity Survey 


2669 


NOTE: Paper Capacity based on 310-day year; Paperboard on 313-day year 


1960 1961 1962 


’ 2,727 
187 193 


Source: Pulp & Paper 








clude belting, knives, rolls, doctor 
blades, etc. 


> Converted paper & paperboard 
products (S.I.C. 264) . .. The di- 
versified nature of plants in this 
category means that equipment, ma- 
terials, and supplies requirements 
are just as varied. 

These plants work with paper 
purchased from the mills described 
directly above. They “convert” the 
paper stock to specialized products 
such as envelopes, bags, wallpaper, 
gift wrap, etc. Processes involve 


printing equipment, die cutting ma- 
chines, chemicals of various types, 
adhesives, etc. 


> Paperboard containers and boxes 
(S.LC. 265) . . . Forming, pressing, 
cutting, wire stitchers and similar 
machines are used in most plants 
in this classification. In addition, 
large quantities of adhesive chem- 
icals and tape are also used in pro- 
ducing the various types of con- 
tainers. 

Folding box plants (S.I.C. 2651) 
are closely tied in with the printing 





business, because virtually all of 
their output bears some type of 
printing. These plants make large 
annual outlays for printing equip- 
ment, maintenance and supplies. 
Sanitary food container plants 
(S.LC. 2654) have _ specialized 
chemicals needs, in addition to the 
general items mentioned above. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The buying patterns in the paper 
and board industry follow those of 
many other industries where pro- 
duction is built around huge pieces 
of production equipment. 

The decision to install or to mod- 
ify an existing paper-making ma- 
chine is one of top level, determined 
by boards of directors with the 
assistance of top management. 

However, in some small plants a 
title such as president, vice-presi- 
dent or general manager may indi- 
cate a man who authorizes all pur- 
chasing, even amounts as little as 
$1.00. In other plants of exactly the 
same size and kind of operation, and 
in the same locality, the president, 
vice-president, chairman of the 
board, etc., may simply be the own- 
ers of the business, living miles 


NOW. .-Boxboard Containers bDrings 


>~"h COMPLETE MARKET 


: fe to help you get your share of 
<f 


Here’s a brand new idea and a whole 
new approach ... it’s a complete 
packaged plan to help you reach the 
rich $3.5 billion boxboard container 
market. Your share of this market 
is important but the competition is 
tough. That’s where the BOX- 
BOARD CONTAINERS 3-point 
plan can do the job for you better 
...and save you money too. Here’s 


how the plan works: 
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find 
your market 


BOXBOARD CON- 

TAINERS’ exclusive 

new service ‘“Indus- 

try Profile” searches 

out and finds your 

prospects in every 

area in the nation. 

Our studies of the 

marketing and merchandising ap- 
proach analyze these prospects 
and pinpoint them for you with 
no wasted motion, 





away, the actual operation of the 
plant and purchasing being handled 
by a superintendent or a foreman. 

Many of the sub-processes, how- 
ever, have equipment in which the 
operating management—the mill 
managers, superintendents and 
foremen—have a considerable voice. 
The technical directors of the 
companies also are key men. In 
general, the management personnel 
who work with the smaller ma- 
chines and processes have an im- 
portant voice in their purchase. 

Size of the organization is the key 
to buying influences among paper 
wholesalers. Patterns are similar to 
those in other industries. 


Sources: American Boxmaker; 
American Paper Merchant; Box- 
board Containers; Paper, Film & 
Foil Converter; Paper Industry; 
Paper Mill News; Paper Trade 
Journal; Pulp & Paper; American 
Pulp & Paper Assn. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Boxboard Containers 
17-1. Economic Profile, Corrugated Boxes. 
An analysis of the corrugated box in- 
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dustry, containing a geographical break- 
down of the market. Includes interrela- 
tionships with other segments of the in- 
dustry, plus comments on market poten- 
tials, as well as production volume, costs, 
end uses, sales and number of plants. 

17-2. Economic Profile, Folding Cartons. 
A tabulation of the production facilities 
and capacities of the folding carton in- 
dustry, with geographic breakdowns 
showing printing presses in use, per- 
centage of total U.S. printing capacity, 
carton sales and end uses. 


Paper Trade Journal 

17-3. The Expanding Paper and Pulp 
Market in France, Belgium, Spain and 
Italy. A four-page report on the number 
of mills, pulp and paper production ca- 
pacity, and per capita consumption of the 
countries covered. 

17-4. Statistical Table of Pulp and Paper 
Mill Data. A table showing the number 
of companies owning mills, together with 
the breakdown by type of mill by states 
and provinces of the United States and 
Canada. 

17-5. The Market for Lubricants in the 
Paper and Pulp Industry. A 24-page te- 
port of annual expenditures and quanti- 
ties of various greases, circulating oils 
and other lubricants used annually. Also 
given are the results of a brand and 
preference study and the titles of men 
responsible for lubricants. 

17-6. Monthly Reader Report. A report by 
researchers on discussions of advertise- 
ments with buyers. 


Pulp & Paper 


17-7. Market Newsletter. A monthly news- 
letter, with information on latest indus- 


try trends and market information. 

CANADA 

Canadian Pulp & Paper Industry 

17-10. Facts About The Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Industry. 12-page market and 
media report containing data on pulp 
and paper production, industry employ- 
ment, newsprint exports, plus a list of 
supplies and materials bought by wood 
pulp manufacturers, converted paper 
products plants, and paper manufactur 
ers. 

Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada 

17-8. Pulp and Paper—a Big Market for 
Equipment and Materials. A five page 
report on the planned expenditures for 
contruction and machinery by pulp, pa- 
per, pulp and paper and roofing paper 
mills. 

17-9. 1961 Survey of Pulp & Paper Mill 
Projects. A report of estimated expendi- 
tures by company, with details of pro- 
jects underway and scheduled. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Paper & Pulp Assn., 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Pulp and Paper Mill Supts. Assn., 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Coated and Processed Paper Assn., 1002 
Union Trust Bldg., Providence 3, R.I. 

Fibre Box Assn., 224 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Fibre Drum Mfrs. Assn., 271 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Folding Paper Box Assn. of Am., 
Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 

Glassine & Greaseproof Mfrs. Assn., 122 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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you the first integrated program in publication advertising 


DEVELOPMENT “PACKAGE” 


America’s *3.5 billion boxboard container market 


reach 
your prospects 


Based on our “Indus- 

try Profile” BBC se- 

lected circulation ¥ 

now assures you of g 

reaching the total 3.5 

billion dollar audi- 

ence and getting into 

every plant in the 

industry. BBC saturates the two 
leading segments of the market 
and has proven reader preference 
over any other book in the field. 


sell 
your products 





BOXBOARD CON- 
TAINERS will follow |, 
up your advertising Bs: 
with a complete mer- 
chandising program. 
Letters, ad reprints, 
special direct mail 
flyers tailored to 
your needs, reply cards... all 
these are yours to clinch the sale 
at the prospect level. And—the 
mailing lists can pinpoint your 
customers by industry classifica- 
tion or geographically. 











BBC 3-point plan does the whole sell- 
ing job for you...leaves nothing to 
chance. BBC handles the complete 
merchandising program for you and re- 
lieves you of the burden. Phone, write 
or wire today and let us send our repre- 
sentative to give you further details on 
this packaged promotion. 


Boxboard Containers 


A Haywood Packaging Marketsmanship Magazine 


6 No. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 2, Illinois © phone CE 6-3690 
369 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, N.Y. © phone TN 7-2680 
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Gummed Industries Assn., 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Hardboard Association, 205 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Natl. Fibre Can & Tube Assn., 274 Madi- 
son Ave., New York i6, N.Y. 

Natl. Paper Box Mfrs. Assn., 1101 Liberty 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Natl. Paperboard Assn., 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

Natl. Paper Trade Assn., 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Paper Bag Inst., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Paper Can Assn., 1532 Philadelphia Natl. 
Bank Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Paner Pail Assn., 111 W. Washington 
Bivd., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Paper Shipping Sack Mfrs. Assn., 370 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Tech. Assn. of the Pulp & Paper Industry, 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
U. S. Pulp Producers Assn., 122 E. 42nd 

St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Waterproof Paper Mfrs. Assn., 
2nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Waxed Paper Institute, 38 Dearborn St., 
Chicago 3, IIl. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


American Boxmaker. 200 S. Prospect, Park 
Ridge, Ill. Published by Peacock Business 





Press, Inc. Est. 1910. Editor: J. Peacock. Sub- 
scription, $4.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 4th. Forms close 
llth’ prec. Agency disc., 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 4,863; non-qualified, 
730. Boxmakers, 4,110; allied firms, 514; others, 
— — 2) y p 
imes age Page Page age 
1” $365.0 bess 0 $200.60 ; 
12 388. 00 218. vd 160. 0 
Color, 4A red, $85; other 4A, $95; bleed, 10%. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





American Bn ag Convention Daily, 200 S. 
Prospect, Ridge, Ill. Published by Pea- 
— Business Press Inc. Est. .— ditor: 
Q. Yowell. Trim size, 814x111. ee ge, 
Flt 3 cols., 13 pi. Published dai ing 
APPA-TAPPI and NPTA meetings in Feb., 
March and Sept. Forms close 15 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, controlled, 2,500; other, 450. 
— P 2 y Ye P 
imes age Pa e 3 Page 
1 $135.00 bus 0 $ Bs 0 '$ 60.00 
3 120.00 
4 110.00 rt 0 *. 00 50.00 
oa 4A red, $50; 4A green, $100; bleed, 
Z. 


&»> 


American Paper Merchant, 200 S. Pros 
Park Ridge, Ill. Published by Peacock Busi- 
ness Press Inc. Est. 1920. nog L. Q. Yowell. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type 
page. 7s x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 26th prec. 

orms close llth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, ro non-qualified, 
916. Paper merchants, poper mills, 
converters and allied Tag 701s mfrs. rep- 
others, 115. 





resentatives and brokers, 265; 
fines 1 P 2%, P \, P Vy P 
imes age lage age age 
Y ‘g4o000 $350.00 ‘$275 00 ‘$195, 00 
6 425.00 310.00 240.00 175. 
12 380.00 295.00 210.00 160. 00 
Color, 4A red, $95; others, $115; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


® & 


Boxboard Containers, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. Published by Haywood ublishing 
Co. Est. 1892. Editor: Ted Rickard. Subscrip- 
tion, $7. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2\/g. Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, paid, 3,437; unpaid, 1,048. Mfrs. 
of paperboard containers, boxes, etc., 2,528; 
other, 873. Rates— 





Times 1 Page 


} e 3 Page 

1 $365.00 ‘se 0.00 biss. 00 

6 295. 245.00 35.00 
12 250.00 ~—«-205.00 


108. 60 130. 00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 214-215. 


Daily Mill Stock Reporter Tr 425 W. 25th St., 
New York 1. Published by Nat'l Business 
Press, Inc. Type Rove Byer lay 4 4 cols., 2/3. 
Published daily, egeay t hrough Saturday. 
a aes 5 15-2. RN as y P 
imes Page lage age 
3 big 0 $ 63.80 


1 a $7 
26 118. 90 ee. 80 34, 20 


DPC Convention News, | E. First St., Duluth 
2, Minn. Published by Davidson Pub. Co. Est. 
1952. Editor: Dean Myhran. Trim size, 11x16. 
—_— page, 10x15; 5 cols., 2”. Published in 4 
itions during spring and fall. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,500; other, 


531. Rates— 

Times 1Page 60inches 40 inches 20 inches 
1 $250.00 $225.00 $170.00 $100.00 
4 3. 172.50 140.00 82.50 


Color and bleed, on request. 


Lockwood's Directory of the Paper and Allied 
Trades, 49 W. 45th St., New York. Published 
by Lockwood Trade journal Co., Inc. Est. 
1876. Editor: R. E. Thuemmes. Subseri; tion, 
$15. Trim size, 57/x874. Type page, AVaxTY/y, 
Published Nov. Forms close Sept. Agency dis- 
sso th ne none. a page, $200; 2 page, 
Color, $0; on Soe 15%. 


Modern Converter, 1 E. First St., Duluth 2, 
Minn. Published by Davidson Pub. Co. Est. 
1957. Editor: D. yhran. Subscription, §3. 
Trim size, 11x15. Type page, 10x14. 5 cols., 
2. Published Ist & h. Forms close 30 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Maiilng list-A- 
Circulation, qualified, 10,830; non- ualified, 
1,182. Co. presidents & execs., 7,688 plant 
supts., mgrs., engineers, 2,744; purchasing 
agents & buyers, 629. Rates— 
4x10 or 
8x5 


“tess 














Times 10x14 8x10 10x7 


] $650.00 $490.00 wy 00 
12 500.00 ; 350.00 
320.00 


24 450.00 210.00 
Color, 4A red, $132; bleed, $55. 





Paper i ae 466 Kinderkamack Rd., 

radell, N. ym by Walden Sons & 
Mott, Inc. Ediior: C. C. Walden, Jr. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7}/2. 
Three sections—Watermarks & Brands, Mer- 








here are SIX ways 


you can make this 
MARKET ANALYZER 


ONE ... Plan ad budgets and media allocations—by check- 
ing the tables and charts in Chapter 53. They'll tell you 
what other companies in your industry spend—how much, 


and for what. 
TWO. 


the market analysis under 
dustries to which you now sell. And don't forget to check 
chapters describing industries representing side markets or 
—because of new developments—a brand new market for 


your products. 


THREE . 


FOUR... 


providing free statistics and research studies. 

SIX . . . Find out which Gevernment agencies are important 
to you—by checking the names listed as 
end of the market analysis in each chapter. And don't forget 
to look in Chapter 63, for the address and phone number of 
Commerce Department Field Offices—and the free services 


they offer. 


. Forecast your 1961 marketing goals—by reading 


. Pick publications appropriate for your marketing 
goals—by checking the media rates-and-specifications list- 
ings in each chapter. To find the right books, remember this: 
chapter titles identify the readers of the publications listed 
in that chapter, as well as describing the market analyzed. 
Get free, specialized market studies—by reading 
the titles and descriptions under the heading 
market data" in each chapter. 


work for you all year | *: 


in each chapter. Associations often can help marketers, by 


. Locate trade associations—which you'll find listed 


"Trends", in chapters covering in- 


“available 


“sources” at the 
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chants Catalog and Manufacturers. Published 
six times yearly, each section semi-annually. 
Agency discounts, none. 

Circulation, sworn, June 1960, controlled, 
5,437; paid, 3,613. Rates (Watermarks 
Brands section)—l page, $100; 2 pa ; 
VY page, $35. Color and bleed, not ‘achehie. le. 


EPA G&G 


Paper Film and Foil Converter, 200 S. Pros- 
ct, Park Ridge, Ill. Published by Peacock 
usiness Press Inc. Est. 1927. Editor: Vernon 

Prescott. ny gy $4.50. Trim size, 8'4x 

1144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Pub- 

lished 23rd prec. Forms close 6th prec. Agen- 

cy discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 8,264; non-qualified, 
1,580. Converters, 7,541; paper mills & allied 
—. eh age th P i77. Rater Vy P 

imes ay Page e age 

1 $480 Bsus 0 vi 00 $195.00 

6 415. iy 175.00 

12 370.00 380. ‘oO 208. ‘0 160.00 
Color, 4A red, $95; others, $115; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Paper Industry, The, 431 S. Dearborn &t., 
Chicago 5. Published by Fritz Publications, 
Inc., Est. 1919. Editor: A. W. J. Dyc Trim 
size, 81/4x11!4. ee page, 7x10; 2 peta 5 cols., 
33/g ‘and 2g. hed 10th. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency ‘ie 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 7.712: non-qualified, 
1,000. Paper an _ mirs., 6,838; machinery 
& e quip. mfrs., alers, mill supply houses, 
el ‘others, 366. R sy th P Yh P 
imes A Pa e age 
1 $420 B75 9 i270 5230-00 


12 300.00 oe. ivy 200. 60 190. 60 
Color, 4A red, $75; others, $85; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see column at right. 


bil GD 


Paper Mill News, 1440 Broadway, New York 
18. Published by L. D. Post, Inc. Fst. 1878. 
Editor: V. M. Brady. Subscription, # . Trim 
size, 8144x1114. Type page. 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. 
Agency yamaha 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

ews Issue, published Mondays, 40 issues. 
Forms close 10 days prec. 

Circulation, qualified, 3,005: non-qualified, 
2,947. Pulp & paper cos., 1,177; mill mgrs. & 
om. Le 7 669. Haine hy P 
imes i Page e age 

sz00%0 | “$i7s80 “Sis0%0 “$1000 


1 i 

13 175. 00 150.00 10. 00 115.00 

40 00 130.00 0.00 100.00 
Color, a, pe bleed, 15%. 

Feature Number, published monthly. Forms 
close 3 weeks prec. 

Circulation, Fquaiilied, 5.760; non-qualified, 
3,427. Mill nae. & 5 supe. | 2,091; pulp & paper 
cos., 1,177; other, ates— 


Leen 1 Page 2, Page 1/2 Page Page 
$400.00 y 500 ‘$2 "y 











260.00 35.00 

é os 00 300.00 235.00 190.00 

12 10.00 240.00 190.00 170.00 
Color, 4a vs bleed, 15%. 

convention Dailies, Fat. 18 a. vir pre. 

x16. Type page x cols., fg. Pub- 

lished 3 / sll at PIMA meeting. Forms close, 

May 5th. Circulation, controlled, 1,000; other, 

200. Rates} page, $225; 12 page, $175; 1% 


Goon es ath vied presentation outline. 





AB 


Paperboard Pocmouing. 20 N. LaSalle St., 
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good reasons why 


you should use The PAPER INDUSTRY 
as your No. 1 advertising medium in the 
pulp and paper manufacturing market... 


of entire national market. Highest distribution 
to pulp and paper manufacturing audience of 

all industry publications, with the preponderance 
of circulation being delivered to the 

“Buying Zone” (those individuals responsible 
for the selection and purchase of the 

majority of all equipment, supplies and 
services). Over 93 per cent verification by direct 
communication to publisher. 


4 BPA-audited circulation. Provides effective coverage 


Strong editorial program that focuses on basic 

issues confronting the pulp and paper industry, with 
special emphasis on managerial problems 

and technological progress involving engineering, 
chemicals, instrumentation, materials and equipment. 
Special effort is made to achieve clarity and 

balance in the preparation of such material. 


Services that sell: Only complete inquiry service 
(both advertising and editorial) in field; 

special market studies; direct mailings to selected 
groups; Quarterly Review of New Prospects and 
Expansions for distribution to district 

offices and salesmen. 


The PAPER INDUSTRY 


A. W. J. Dyck, Ph.D., Editorial Director 


Published monthly by 

FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

431 South Dearborn St. — Chicago 5, III. 
also publishers of 

PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
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1,644. Paper merchants, 2,491; paper & pulp 
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Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue. 431 S. Dear- 
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Dyck. Trim size, xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 
cols., 3%. Published Sept. Forms close May 
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SELLING TO 
WHOLESALE 
PAPER MERCHANTS? 


Send For Your Free Copy 
of 1961 Survey Results 
Which Defines The 
THREE-DIMENSIONAL MARKET 
OF 


PAPER WHOLESALING 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


. The Size of The Market 


. The Changing Industrial, 
Fine and Dual Markets 


. The Need for News 


. The Need for Specific 
Editorial Coverage 


. The Willingness to Pay for It. 


. The 3-Way Media Test for 
Trade Advertisers. 
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Paper & Twine Journal, 1860 Broadway, New 
York 23. Published by Paper & Twine ournal 
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1 Page 
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Industry. Est. 1949. Editor: R. G. MacDonald 
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Manufacturing Division — Production Markets 


f:] Plastics materials and 
fabricated products 


Additional expansion in output expected 
to equal or exceed last year’s gains 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= AT THE START OF THIS YEAR the 
plastics industries faced a future 
which promised the maintenance of 
established volume trends, but a 
state of low and lower profits, be- 
cause of what one authority termed 
“suicidal pricing.” 

No reliable estimates of the plas- 
tics industries’ production capacity 
exist at present, because of the 
complicated nature of the over-all 
industry. However, overcapacity is 
an obvious fact of the industry’s 
economic life, according to informed 
authorities. In the main they con- 
sider this healthy, because it pro- 
vides standby facilities for a dy- 
namic and growing economy. 

The negative aspect of overca- 
pacity is the influence it has exer- 
cised on the sales scene. It has led 
to what one spokesman terms “dis- 
astrous pressures on prices and 
profits.” With lower profit margins 
there is less money available for 
research and development, and 
most plastics industry authorities 
agree that R&D is vital to the con- 
tinuation of their industry’s estab- 
lished growth pattern. 

In its annual “Business Condi- 
tions” survey, the Society of the 
Plastics Industry (SPI) found this 
year that 59% of the responding 
companies were planning expansion 
in 1961, and 83.7% of the companies 
considered their working capital 
adequate. Comparable 1960 figures 
were 70% and 80%, respectively. 

An accompanying table, headed 
“Business Conditions in the Plastics 
Industry,” shows how companies in 
this field evaluate their own future. 
The table consequently provides a 
guide to the marketing problems 
facing these companies. In turn this 
provides an indication of the type 
of market they represent for those 
whose products or services might 


serve as a solution to some of the 
problems. 

Here are some of the highlight 
trends for the two basic divisions 
of the industry. 


>» Plastics materials producers 
(S.LC. 2821) ... A 5% to 10% in- 
crease in production of plastics ma- 
terials this year was forecast by the 
SPI. This expansion follows the 5% 
gain estimated for 1960. 

Here are the reasons producers 
expect increased output of plastics 
materials this year. 


© More building starts, coupled 
with the intense drive in plastics 
technology to produce materials for 
specific uses. 

© Accelerated improvement in plas- 
tics engineering techniques. This 
involves better dies, accessory 
equipment, and automation. The 
expected result is larger and better 
molded parts and films, as well as 
reduction in costs. 

® Upgrading of plastics products 
and standards for items of large use. 
© Greater use of plastics in practi- 
cally all fields. Those areas expect- 
ed to show the greatest increases 
are construction, agriculture, trans- 
portation, housewares, refrigeration, 
and, packaging. 


® Greater number of units produced 
by plastics-consuming _ industries, 
and greater amounts of plastics 
used in each unit. 


The dark spot in the plastics in- 
dustry’s shiny future is the profit 
squeeze. It has been felt every- 
where on the materials side of plas- 
tics marketing. 

Many large suppliers saw it com- 
ing and bought captive (proprie- 
tary) processing plants, to assure 
themselves of at least one large and 
constant source of sales for their 
basic materials. In many cases there 
are not enough good captive plants 
to go around. The reason is that 
more and more capacity is coming 
on stream to produce even larger 
quantities of plastics materials. 

For the first time in its history 
the plastics industry is competing 
with itself. New plastics are replac- 
ing older plastics—instead of non- 
plastic competitive materials such 
as wood, aluminum, glass, etc. This 
has further aggravated the profit 
squeeze picture. To get rapid ac- 
ceptance of the newer product 
many producers set prices at mini- 
mum levels. This had the secondary 
effect of deflating price levels for 
older, established, previously-prof- 
itable materials. 


» Fabricated plastics products 
(S.LC. 3079) . . . The technology of 
plastics processing and fabricating 
is expected to increased markedly 
this year. 





INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


Manual. 


>..2821—Plastics materials, synthetic resins 
and nonvulcanizable elastomers, includ- 
ing: cellulose plastic materials; and, resins 
such as urea and melamine, vinyl, sty- 
rene, alkyd, acrylic, polyethylene, petro 
leum polymer, etc 





This chapter covers producers of plastics materials and manufac- 
turers of plastics products—segments, respectively, of Industry Groups 
28 and 30 in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification 


Here are the code numbers and industry titles included: 


Related information will be found in Chapters 8 and 20. 


> 3079—Miscellaneous plastics products, 
including establishments which mold pri- 
mary plastics for the trade and/or fabri- 
cate miscellaneous finished plastics prod- 
sheets, rods, tubes, 
classified as 282] 


ucts (except for 


powders)—which are 
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Higher 


Business Conditions in the Plastics Industry 
Comparative Predictions Made By Companies — 1961 vs 1960 


(Figures are percent of companies reporting in each category) 
About the Same 


Lower No Answer 





1961 1960 1961 
eee 65.4% 42.9% 
Profits 31.2 49.4 39.7 
Work force size . 22.4 39.4 58.9 
Wage rates ........ 42.9 55.1 54.4 
Company prices 11.2 24.9 70.1 
Material costs ... 15.7 24.3 55.6 





Note: 1961 data based on 401 companies; 1960 based on 350. 


1960 1961 1960 
12.5% 2.9% . 1.7% 


26.4 8.0 . 2.9 

18.0 4.3 . 1. 

0.0 0.0 4 2. 
1 


18.7 6.3 : 
27.2 7.4 : 5.7 


Source: Society of the Plastics Industry 








Although much has already been 
done in this general area, industry 
experts confidently expect addition- 
al major developments this year. 
For example, there have already 
been tremendous strides in laminat- 
ing plastics to metal. Similarly, 
much progress has been made in 
blow molding and vacuum forming. 

(The difference between blow 
molding and injection molding is 
that blow molds use cavities only, 
thus eliminating matching force 
plugs with cavities.) 

The biggest application for blow 
molding is in producing plastic con- 
tainers. Industry authorities report 
that there is an “inevitable” trend 
for more horizontal integration of 
container-producing companies into 
the plastics field. 

Many factors have been involved 
in the growth of this segment of the 
industry. An important one is the 
step-up of plastics usage by auto 
manufacturers. Outstanding among 
a number of new uses for plastics in 
the 1961 auto market is a complex 
new instrument cluster housing for 
one of the compacts. Another new 
application involves plastic rug- 
backing. Using plastic backing 
floor rugs for cars can now be vac- 
uum formed to provide a proper- 
fitting, contoured rug shape. 

At the same time, applications for 
plastic mechanical parts is continu- 
ing to grow. Today, nylon is seeing 
service in gears, cams and ratchets 
for windshield wipers, power seats 
and power windows. Bearings for 
moving parts of window regulators, 
door latches, etc., are being made 
of plastic. 

Within the over-all market, there 
were several bright spots last year, 
and they are considered to repre- 
sent good potentials for the future. 
Construction, for example, posted a 
10% increase over its 1959 con- 
sumption of plastics. The increase 
was primarily due to the growing 
acceptance of reinforced plastics 
building panels. 


Filament winding, a_ relatively 
new technique whereby glass fila- 
ments are run through a resin bath 
and wound on a rotating mandrel, 
is also expected to boost markets. 
Film, likewise, had a good year in 
1960, and is expected to show addi- 
tional strength this year. Another 
exceedingly bright spot is high 
pressure laminates. 

Recent advances in bonding tech- 
niques have made it possible to 
bond practically any compatible 
material with a laminate. Plastic 
laminates were reported to be re- 
placing metals in many applications 
early this year—in such major in- 
dustries as autos, appliances, and 
food processing equipment. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Plastics production was up 5% 
last year, to 6,158 million lbs. of raw 
materials, according to estimates of 
the Society of the Plastics Industry. 

Here are production figures of 
some basic plastics raw materials. 


Plastic Raw Materials Production 
(Pounds in millions) 


. Percent 
Material 1960 


Cellulosics ............ 145.4 
Phenolics .............. 593.8 
Polyesters .............. 191.8 
Polyethylene ........ 1,350.0 
Polystyrene .......... 1,025. 7 
Urea & melamine ‘402.8 
Vinyls poeta’ 
*1959, actual; "1960, estimated. 

Source: Society of the Plastics Industry 


The table at right contains the 
latest available Census data on 
plastics materials producers and 
plastics products manufacturers. 

In terms of construction projects 
planned for this year, plastics and 
resins producers planned expendi- 
tures totaling $25.7 million, ac- 
cording to an annual survey con- 
ducted by the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association (MCA). The MCA 
also reported that companies in its 
survey reported a total of $358.4 
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million for projects under construc- 
tion last year. Of this an estimated 
$181.8 million involved facilities 
completed in 1960. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Materials producers (S.I-C. 2821) 

. Formulation of plastics from 
basic chemicals is the primary 
function of these companies. They 
sell plastics compounds in the form 
of granules, powder, pellets, or 
flake. In some instances, however, 
the materials producer may go one 
step further and form the resin into 
sheets, rods, tubes or film. 

The majority of plants in this 
field are chemical manufacturing 
companies. Some of them purchase 
chemicals from which they formu- 
late the plastic resins and com- 
pounds. Others only make the com- 
pounds from purchased resin. 

The table at the top of page 222 
is a composite of typical items col- 
lectively purchased annually by both 
segments of the plastics industry— 
ie., materials producers and prod- 
ucts fabricators. 


» Products fabricators (S.I.C. 3079) 

. Fabricating plants divide into 
six different classifications. The type 
of machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies needed by a given fabricator 
is based on the type of operations 
performed in his plant. 

Here are the basic classifications 
of the various types of fabricating 
plants: 

e Molders—produce finished 
products by forming the plastic in a 
mold of the desired shape. 


® Extruders—divide into two 





Plastics Materials & Products 
(Dollars in millions, except as noted) 


S.LC 
Code Industry Title 1958 1954 
2821 Plastics materials producers 
Total establish- 
ments .......... 349 206 
Estabs. with more 
than 20 em- 
ployes. .......... 
mployes (total) - 
alue added 
yy hg 
Cost of 
materials 


; 196 127 
51,003 41,145 
.... 872.0 $ 585.8 


$ 973.0 $ 688.4 
Value of ship- 


ments .. ....1,846.7 $ 1,254.5 
Capital expenditures, 

new ($1,000) $138,601 $ 108,058 

3079 Plastics products manufacturers 

Total establish- 

PEI 5 
Estabs. with more 

than 20 em- 

ployes ....<....__ 1,143 829 
Employes (total) . 116,308 91,967 
Value added by 

manufacture ....$ 929.0 5 §98.4 
Cost of materials $ 948.3 $ 633.0 


Value of ship- 
$1,867.9 $ 1,227.1 


ments we 
Capital expenditure es, 

$1,000) $ 45,290 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 


2,439 


new ($1 $ 76,951 
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MODERN 
PLASTICS... 
SETS THE 
PACE IN 

A PACESETTING 
INDUSTRY 





a 


It is expected that the continued growth of the 
plastics industry will easily surpass its already 
phenomenal record rate of the past 30 years. 
On this score, Government and other economic 
authorities agree, in fact their estimates are 
less conservative than our own. 


In 1960 production of plastics materials passed 
the 6 billion-pound mark—more than twice the 
total of 1954, and 3 times the total industry 
output of 1934. Sizzling through the “Sixties,” 
plastics will move at a pace faster than petro- 
chemicals, drugs, synthetic fibers—faster than 
most other growth industries you can name. 


The men responsible for this production and 
profit performance—the subscribers to MODERN 
PLASTICS — are buying machinery, equipment 
and supplies at a $5% billion clip...to push 
up production, to cut costs, to compete. 
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PLASTICS MARKET—2 BASIC, 
BONDED-TOGETHER GROUPS 


1. The “end users” of plastics. Fully half 
of MODERN PLASTICS’ total audience are 
manufacturers in other industries (not the 
plastics industry) who use plastics and 
plastic parts in large volume. Many of 


facilities; others ‘farm out” their plastics 
converting operations. 


2. The plastics industry itself. MODERN 
PLASTICS “blankets the industry: the con- 
tract converters of plastics materials 
(molders, extruders, fabricators, etc.); the 
mold and die makers; the makers of resins 
and molding compounds; the makers of 
film, sheeting and laminates. 


them operate their own plastics working 





EXPANDING DEMAND FOR CHEMICALS AND MATERIALS... EQUIPMENT 
... SUPPLIES .. . SERVICES 


Synthetic resins, plasticizers, coatings, colorants, extenders, fillers, laminates, saturating 
papers, stabilizers, solvents, plastic rod and tubing, plastic film and sheet. 

Hydraulic systems, molding and hobbing presses, granulators, calenders, heat sealers, ovens 
and heating equipment, slitters, mills, mixers, motors, embossers, pyrometers, scales, 
timers, cutting tools, drills, duplicators. 

Abrasives, shipping drums, mold release agents, findings and assembly devices; adhesives, 
lacquers, roll leaf, mold and tool steels. 

Molding, fabricating, laminating, embossing, hobbing, decorating, postforming, mold mak- 
ing, extruding. 





EDITORIALLY AIMED AT INDUSTRIAL END USERS 


MODERN PLASTICS provides manufacturing companies with information on the proper use 
of plastics and resin materials for applications where they are functionally suited and 
economically justified. 

17 full-time editors and editorial assistants — produce more editorial pages... averaging 
95 pages a month...than any other plastics publication. Two-thirds of its pages are 
devoted to the stories of new trends, new applications, new areas of expansion. The rest 
is concerned with plastics technology: engineering, production methods, chemistry, testing 
—written and edited by the field’s top authorities. 





A 35-YEAR WORKING PARTNERSHIP WITH THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


Pioneer in 1924, MODERN PLASTICS has shared and solved problems with this new indus- 
trial giant... grown along with it...has been friend, counsellor, constructive critic. By 
any... and every measure, it is “the” plastics magazine, with more editorial material, more 
paid subscribers and more advertising than all other plastics publications combined. 

The industry's ‘‘marketing center”—MODERN PLASTICS answers over 25,000 inquiries a 
year through its Reader Service Department. It forwards to manufacturers 6,000 inquiries 
a month for booklets and literature. 





WRITE FOR NEW MARKET-MEDIA FILE 

Your most complete collection of media information available on plastics. Outlines extent 
of market; materials, machines and services used. Covers trends and developments; circu- 
lation figures, readership studies, etc. 





ANOTHER EXCLUSIVE SERVICE... THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Standard workbook of the plastics industry—published every Septem- 
ber, an annual supplement to MODERN PLASTICS. The 1960 Edition 
carried over 600 pages of working advertisements from leading sup- 
pliers, plus 794 pages of exclusive editorial and service material. 
Manufacturers Literature Section drew over 75,000 inquiries in its 
365 days of constant use. Get full details now. 








MODERN PLASTICS 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 


Authority of the field for thirty-five years 


Offices: New York 770 Lexington Ave.; Chicago 620 N. Michigan Ave.; 
Cleveland 3537 Lee Road; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Blvud.; 
Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
London, E.C. 4, England, 110 Fleet St.; 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany, Wittelsbacher Allee 60; 
Tokyo Central, Japan, P.O. Box 1546, Overseas Media Representatives, Inc. 
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the plastics 
trend is UP 
you’re with it 
in Canada in 
Progressive 


| mad F- F-> f [ot 


The $300-million-plus plastics indus- 
try is one of Canada’s fastest grow- 
ing — an expanding market hungry 
for new machines, materials, produc- 
tion equipment, motors, controls 
and manufacturing tools of every 
kind. Progressive Plastics blankets 
this market. Your seles story reaches 
all of your customers plus your 
most important new prospects. 


EDITORIAL. Split-level appeal 
attracts both processors and 
users. Editors frequently commis- 
sion special articles (1960: 
Phones step up call for colors — 
June; What's the future for blow 
molding — July; Revolution in 
injection molding — _ Sept.; 
Polypropylene survey — Oct.) 
Special machinery report, mer- 
chandising report, polyester re- 
port, design report and automo- 
tive report each year. Organizing 
first plastics exhibition — Plas- 
tics Show of Canada in October, 
1961. 


ADVERTISING. The trend is up, 
up, up! Lineage in 1960 was 43% 
ahead of 1959 — keeps in step 
with the growth of plastics in 
Canada. 


RESPONSE. Reader Service De- 
partment keeps growing, proc- 
esses more requests every month. 
More than 5,000 in 1960 — more 
than any other plastics publica- 
tion in Canada. February °61 is- 
sue set new record — more than 
700 separate inquiries. 


The Canadian plastics industry is 
on your doorstep — a rocketing, 
demanding foreign market you can 
service more easily than many U.S. 
territories. Only a Canadian publica- 
tion gives you complete coverage, 
gets your message to the heart of 
the industry. A complete campaign 
- full page every month — blan- 
kets your prospects, costs only $2,- 
880 for a year. Talk it over now 
with one of our representatives now. 


cpplication, fabrication + news 


Progressive 


fd [ok -3 4 for) 


481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 











Typical Annual Purchases 
By The Consolidated Plastics Industry 
(Units and/or $ add 000 to all figures) 


Belts, sanding 
Blades, saw ... 
Buff sections .. 
Buffing compound (Ibs. 
Cartons .......... 3 
Compound, omnblieg (ibs.) 
Drills and taps ............. Pieters 
Files OT. Se sibiiuaoe 
Fingers, leather and canvas 
Gauges, hydraulic .....................-.- 
Gauges, steam 
Gloves ; 
Guns, air . 
Heating elements (molding 
machine) 4 
Hose, air (ft.) .. 
Hose, flexible steam (it) 
Oil, hydraulic (gals.) . 
Oil, heating (gals.) 
Packings, press .......... 
Pegs, tumbling (Ibs.) Te eee 
Pliers, cuttin Aiheicsss 
Polish, liquid buffing (ats.) SES 
Press ‘plates ; 
Sleeves, sanding .................... 
Steel, mold . See Oe 
Switches (micro, “push-button, limit) 
Tape, gummed rolls c 
Timers .... pains 
Tool and cutter Teplacements - ie 
Tote boxes 
Tubes, capacitrol 
Tubes, oscillator .. 
Tubes, rectifier . : ‘ 
Wheels, grinding ............ 
Wheels, cut-off 
Wire, spring steel . . i 
” Source: Modern Plastics 





groups. The first group turns out 
sheets, film, sheeting, rods, tubing, 
special shapes, pipe, and wire cov- 
ering. 

The second group includes pro- 
ducers of the thread-like plastic 
monofilaments which, when woven 
into cloth, are used for such prod- 
ucts as seat covers and industrial 
screening. 


e Film and sheeting processors— 
make the sheeting and film either 
by calendering, casting, or extrud- 
ing. 

© High-pressure laminators—form 
sheets, rods and tubes from paper, 
cloth, and wood impregnated with 
liquid resins. 


® Reinforced plastics manufac- 
turers—combine liquid plastic resins 
with such reinforcing materials as 
fibers of glass, sawdust, woodfiour, 
paper, cloth, sisal, and hemp. Their 
end product is formed to various 
shapes. 


® Coaters—make use of calender- 
ing, spread coating, and dipping to 
coat fabric and paper with plastics. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Materials producers (S.I.C. 2821) 

. Basically, these are chemical 
plants. The latest Census of Manu- 
facturers reported 196 establish- 
ments of this type with 20 or more 
employers. Nearly 50% of the plants 
in this industry have 50 or more 


type of general buying characteris- 
tics to be considered in selling to 
this industry. 

Product cost and use are factors 
which affect the buying patterns in 
given categories of purchases. The 
size of these establishments means 
that departmentalization is typical. 
This factor is naturally important 
to consider in any sales program 
aimed at these producers. 


>» Products fabricators (S.I.C. 3079) 

. From a standpoint of company 
size and organization, selling to 
these plants represents a different 
situation than the materials pro- 
ducers. 

The latest Census of Manufac- 
tures reported 1,143 establishments 
with 20 or more employes—which is 
approximately 35% of the industry’s 
total plant population. Selling to the 
majority of these plants therefore 
generally involves a more direct, 
personal approach. The reason is 
that, typical of smaller organiza- 
tions, “top management,” the “pur- 
chasing agent,” and the owner are 
frequently the same person. 

Sources: Modern Plastics; SPE 
Journal; Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association; Society of the Plastics 
Industry. 





BUYERS 
GUIDE 


cs in Canada 


to plasti 


Ps x3 


ressive plastics 


October 16, 1968 
i date. 


published bY 
ln Novernber, 1961 — wee 


Published each November 
by Progressive Plastics 
Progressive Plastics Buyer's 
Guide is a complete 200-page 
directory of products, materi- 
als, machines, resins, address- 
es. Tabbed section pages. Much 
reference data not available 
anywhere else. Mailed in at- 
tractive polyethylene envelope. 





Make sure your product story 
appears prominently. Reserve 
advertising space today. 


FORMS CLOSE OCTOBER 16th 


Progressive Plastics 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 





employes, and this indicates the 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont 
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chemists, 2,105; exporters, importers, distrib- 
Available Market Data utors, mfrs. agents, 1,705; | ay schools, EPA Gs 
= ] 1270; ony 2.38. \, ne a 1, P Plastics Technol 630 Third A N York 
Use business reply card, page 33, to get ~— $770.00 #690 60 $45 $0 $o40 000 astics Jechnology. ird Ave., New for 
‘ Se : 17. Published by Bill Brothers Corp. Est. 
free copy of following research material. 435.0) 1955. Editor: James T. Dugan. Subscription 
2 30.00 360. 00 415 00 310. 60 $7. Trim size, = 4xllly. Type page, 7x10; 2 
Modern Plasti Color. an Finn, bleed, $75. and 3 cols., and 2). Published 15th 
astics Encyclopedia: Issue published Sept. Forms Forms close is prec igency discounts 
18-1. The Plastics Market. A market and close = pi se sis as ve ome d list- ne aa 14.000: nad 
media fact file containing a definition of or itional data see page 221. irculation, qualifie # non-qualifie 
“ ee 1,381. Processors of plastics, inc. extruders. 
the over-all plastics market, what it is, Plastics Design 311 E. Park laminators, etc., 10,594; mirs. & dealers of 
and what it buys. Ave., Libert vile, sh Pabhehed by Lake Pub. basic materials, compounds & reprocessed 
Corp. Est. Editor: George V. Michael. composition, 2,474; mfrs. & dealers of machin- 
Plastics Design & Processing Subscri pion, “310 tm lite. Ra gs Bir ory. ek 642; goer. wag So oama 6 
- . page, cols., 2!/. Publishe th. Forms imes ‘a age age '|/; Page 
18-2. The Plastics Processor & Volume  Uose iSth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 1 60.00 #410 00 10.00 $215 $0 
Manufacturing User. 12- -page commen- ing. list-C. 6 375.0 285.00 10.00 
tary on the market consisting of men soe semanas, 20,000. first issue 12 170. 00 340 60 260.00 80 00 
concerned with the processing and vol- April, 1961, Rates Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $45. 
P 4 vo Times ibe e %,Page Page '/3 Page Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
ume manufacturing use of plastics, with 1 98 00 37.00 $345.00 $242. 6 


some highlight trends on consumption 6 See 00 404 00 319.00 BPA 








and use of plastics. Calor, 4A. 51800 bleed a0. — os 0 
os FG — Published “by” Cleworth Bub, Cos Inc Eat 
18-3. The Plastics Industry in the West. — bMS ROS; + <9 525 
4-page market and media folder contain- 
ing a highlight commentary on the plas- 
tics market in 11 Western States, plus 


statistics on the number of molders, ex- ve oyr7 
truders, fabricators, etc. in those states. T Ou y e [1] 
CANADA 
Canadian Plastics 
18-4. A Report on the Plastics Industry In sas : i aah ‘ 
Conk: Vea tates wad coals ® The vision to recognize the plastics industry’s needs 
— as far back as 1942. 


tary on the market, with statistics on : 
production, import and export consump- ¢ Creating a meeting place for people who needed to 
tion, and information on the different find a better way to apply the “ART” of plastics 
types of markets represented by materi- processing 


als manufacturers, fabricators of materi- : F ; di ig 
als, and end users of fabricated plastics. @ Making plastics processing a “SCIENCE” instead of 
an Art. 


ASSOCIATIONS © The members who came and brought others — near- 
ly 10,000 today. 

Mfg. eng a 7 Eye St., N.W., @ The wisdom of the Professional Activity Groups 
/ashington 6, D.C. ’ a1; : % 
PM trent: ig ORR a Liban s) Pipe? specialized attention _ you grew 

Chicago Ave., Chicago 51, Iil. arger and the industry grew more complex. 
Plastics Products Mfrs. Assn., 1133 Broad- @ The PAG groups themselves: 
_way, New York 10,N.Y. Blow Molding; Casting & Plastics tooling; Color- 
Natl. Assn. of Plastic Fabricators, 812 ing of Plastics; Extrusion; Injection Molding; Plas- 
Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio tics in the Automotive Industry; Plastics in Build- 
Society of the Plastics Industry, 250 Park : >. inathie in ‘cal I 4 pest : 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. ings; tics im ectrica nsu tion; Reinforced 
Society of Plastics Engineers, 65 Prospect Plastics; Thermosetting Molding; Vinyl Plastics. 
St., Stamford, Conn. e Forty five regional sections which have .. . 
Vinyl Fabrics Institute, 65 E. 55th St., 450 different meetings each year and... 
New York 22, N.Y. the men who report on each. 
@ Regional, National and Annual Technical confer- 
PUBLICATIONS ences; technical workshops (Blow Molding, Extru- 
| sion & Injection Molding). 
Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures @ Travelling engineering exhibits. 
ris oe @ Specialized publications: 
: “Plastics for Architects, Artists and Interior De- 
Mailing List Information signers”; “Processing of Thermoplastic Materials”; 
Code indicates publications which will either rent their etc. 
prt yen Pa eS ao — OR — will ® Activating college degree courses in plastics science 
salaiat ia and technology. 
- Partial circulation list, available. ey ® Promising a better future for everyone through 
. i oe ag Ey a broader and more intensive use of plastics as engi- 
neering materials. 














The Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc. for 








Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertisi manager of the publication ° P Z . x 
Offering the mailing list.” Last, but most important, we hail the Society of Plastics En- 
Also—if you want additional details on any Industry gineers, Inc. for creating us as their official publication, and 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent : ce . 

source—the publications and trade associations listed for the pi ivilege to serve it. 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 


in each chapter. 
© | SPE JOuRNAL 





Modern Plastics. 770 Lexington Ave, New 
York 21. Published by Breskin Pubs., Inc. Est | 65 Prospect Street 


1924, eatin: Han cCann. Subscription. f 

Trim size, x ; page 7x and 3 

cols., 21/4. ea vhod "fon! orms close 10th bj Stamford, Conn. 

prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, paid, 33,948; unpaid, 2,451. 

Mfrs. 28,032; architects, engineers, designers, 
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WHO DOESN'T BUY 
PLASTICS MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT ? 


It’s easy to see it isn’t plastics processing equipment manufacturers . . . nor raw 
materials producers . . . and certainly not men with marketing titles. They belong on 
any plastics magazine’s promotion list, not on its qualified circulation lists. 


WHO DOES BUY? 


It’s the actual plastics processor and volume manufacturing design/user who 
buys plastics raw materials, supplies, and processing equipment. That’s why PLAS- 
TICS DESIGN & PROCESSING concentrates on serving the designer/processor 
market. It is the first and only plastics publication to eliminate those who don’t buy 
from its qualified circulation — a pretty sizeable waste circulation by some counts. 
What’s more, PDP’s qualified circulation — over 20,000 — is completely verified 
with nearly all subscriptions on a name and title basis. 

In addition, because only PDP has recognized the need for selecting the de- 
signer/processor audience, it is the only plastics publication with a unique editorial 
package tailored exclusively and exactly to the needs of these men who buy and 
specify. Proof? . . . The first issue was published in April 1961. It pulled thousands 
upon thousands of inquiries, letters, and circulation requests. The later issues were 
even better! 

Remember, only PDP concentrates on serving the waste-free processor/designer 
market for plastics processing equipment, materials, and supplies. Get the full facts 
from this comprehensive brochure which we'll gladly send. 


~~~ PLASTICS DESIGN & PROCESSING 


311 E. Park Avenue, Box 270 
Libertyville, Ill. Phone EMpire 2-8711 





Lake Publishing Corporation, 
also publishers of 
Insulation and Insulation Directory/Encyclopedia. 








How do YOU use the 


MARKET DATA and 
DIRECTORY ISSUE?-~~: 


...Ever thought how many different ways the MARKET 
DATA BOOK can be used? Here are a few of the countless 
ways readers have used this Directory. . . 


© ADVERTISING 


To select appropriate media for coordinated ad campaigns 

To compare media covering the same market 

To prepare preliminary ad budgets 

To schedule copy and art deadlines, based on media closing dates 

To determine copy slants most appropriate for reaching specific markets 


\o 
% 000 0OCOSOOOOOOOOSOOOOOSSSSSESEEEESE 
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1943. Editor: George W. Rhine. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 111/4x11)/, b! fag page, 10!/2x10!/; 
3 cols., 344. Published Sth. Forms close 15th. 
prec. K ency discounts, 18: 2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 33.219; non-qualified, 
3,595. Plastics industry, 10,738; process indus- 
tries, 5,437; electrical apparatus & supplies, 
4,190; transportation equip., 2,093; metal prod- 
ucts, 1,873; other, 9,198. Rates (7x10 ad unit)— 


ulk 
Pages LPage %4 Page 1 Page fy P 
4 60.00 $480.00 dues t0 $250.00 0 
6 Broo "4n800 Be 0.00 
vse ine 8500 jy, 407.00 305 OO  iz00 
ing size ge page rate. 
Bing ae Pg. beck 60. 


Uses AIA sales one x outline. 





SPE Journal, 65 Prospect St., Stamford, Conn. 
Published by Society of Plastics Engineers, 
Inc. Est. 1944. Editor: M. A. 7.4 Sub- 
ee tion, $6. Trim size, Miy xlll4, page, 
fand 3 cols, 34g and 2k Publchad tek 
ak. Forms close 1t5h prec. Agency. dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 9.768; unpaid, 551. Mfrs., 
7,884; architects, designers, consultants, 257; 
exporters, importers, distributors, jobbe ers, 
wholesalers & mfrs. agents, 187; other, 798. 
Tunes 1P 2% P Vp P P 
imes age age Page age 
1 $41 #310.00 $245.00 $175.00 


215.00 
4A, $85; bleed, $40. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 223. 
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Western Plastics, 274 Brannan St., San Fran- 
cisco 7. Published by ie Business Pubs. 
Est. 1954. Editor: John J dorce. Lng sg 
$4. Lae size, & xl lly. pe ge, 7x10; 2 
and cols., and ap Published 15th. 
ear Cees Ist. iy el discounts, 15-2. Mail- 





ing. list-A-D 
irculation, qualified, 8,281; non-qualified, 
330. Industrial cos. using plastic prods. in end 
roduct mfr., 2,523; custom & captive molders, 
aminators, etc., 2,076; raw material suppliers, 
1,606; architects, Taig at engineers, consult- 
ants, 919; other, 1,218. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%;Page 1/2 Page l, Page 
1 y's a $240. . $i8s - $135. - 


is 
$00. 00 ie 00 iis. 00 
Color, an 560. bleed, $25. 








CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Plastics. 341 Church St., acs P Zz 
Ont. Published by Monetary Times Pubs., 

Est. 1943. Editor: H. E. Watson. Sikoaialien, 
$2. Trim size, 81/4x1ll!/4. Type page, 6 5/6x9 5/6; 
2 and 3 cols., 314 and Bie. Published 20th. 
fos close l5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 7.332; 
other, 439. Users of plastics in industry & 
packaging, 3,516; plastics industry, 2,633; 
other, 1,211. Rates— 

Times l1Page %3Page '1/,Page ‘1/3 Page 

1 $309. to $168.00 $140.00 

6 264.00 ; 150.00 101.00 

12 240.00 . 132.00 95.00 
Color, 4A, $70; 

Plastics Directory ‘of Canada. Est. 1959. 
Published aig Forms close Jan. 15. Rates— 
1 page, $315; 2/3 page, $270; 1/2 page, $200; 
/3 
Uses page, 3 ae presentation outline. 


® 


Progressive Plastics, 481 University Ave., Tor- 
onto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co. Ltd. Est. 1959. Editor: Maurice 
Chazottes. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/4x 
11%. e page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2\/4 and 
33g. Pu lished” 10th. Forms close 2 weeks prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 7.232; 
other, 427. Industrial users of plastics, 4,401; 
lastics industry, 3, Bl. Rates— 
Fimes 1 Page 2, P ge Page Y¥, rege 
1 $305.00 $2609 09 $170.00 d 
12 340. ‘OO toa. 00 . 
Color, 4A red, $65; other 4A, $75; bleed, 15° 
Buyers’ Guide ai Plastics. Published nar. 
Forms close Oct. Rates—l Page, $325; 
rove, ot J Page, “ne: ” Page, $155. 
am, red, $/0; other 4. 
For additional data see 4.3 222, 594-595. 














Manufacturing Division—Production Markets 


[i] Printing, publishing and 
allied industries 


Over-all growth continues; 


overseas circulation soars 


CURRENT TRENDS 


® CONTINUING PROSPERITY is a basic 
trend among the printing, publish- 
ing, and allied industries, as the na- 
tion’s population and education level 
rises. 


>» Newspaper publishers (S.I.C. 271) 
. . . The long-range trend toward 
fewer daily units, with larger cir- 
culations, continued in 1960 by way 
of further mergers and consolida- 
tions. Pittsburgh and Detroit each 
lost a newspaper through mergers. 

Since 1950, the nation’s total 
newspaper population has declined 
from 1,772 to 1,755. Industry sources 
indicate that further shrinkage of 
daily newspapers might be avoided 
by increased utilization of new ma- 
chinery, which would reduce pro- 
duction costs. Other possibilities in- 
clude leasing, instead of buying 
equipment. 

Color printing capabilities in- 
creased again last year, with 988 
newspapers—a 23% rise over the 
1959 figure—having printing equip- 
ment capable of handling at least 
one color and black. Of the papers 
offering color, 499 offered full color 
—a 34% increase over the 1959 
figure. 

Several technical advances were 
made last year, one being a water- 
base news black ink, promising no 
mist, no rub-off, no offset, plus a 
sharper and blacker impression with 
less strike-through. Another exper- 
iment, on a Texas newpaper, was 
with a basic, black-and white en- 
graving having color overlays of 
specially treated polyester film 
which eliminated color separation 
negatives. 

New devices which appeared last 
year included an electrical optical 
scanner which has the potential ap- 
plication of feeding information to 
typesetting machines. Another piece 
of equipment considered to show 
promise of widespread application 


is an electron tube which can de- 
liver newspaper pictures by ordinary 
telephone and telegraph lines, or 
radio channels, in about a third of 
the now-required 7-minute delivery 
time. 


> Periodical publishing (S.L.C. 272) 
. .. Further increases in advertising 
revenues and circulation totals are 
expected during 1961 by publishers 
in this field. 

New regional editions, both do- 
mestic and international, were an- 
nounced early this year, continuing 
a trend which began gathering mo- 
mentum last year. Another develop- 
ing trend is the movement of some 
U.S. publishing operations overseas. 

The transfer overseas of the pro- 
duction of some foreign editions had 
been announced early this year, and 
other similar moves are expected as 
European, Asian, and African mar- 
kets expand. America’s largest pe- 
riodicals export market—Canada— 
may change its profile before the 
year ends. 

A Royal Commission appointed 
by the Canadian government filed a 
sizzling report on the economic dis- 
ruptions caused by U.S. publications 
which were using Canada to pick up 


extra circulation with “one shots” 
and “special Canadian sections.” 
This could materially affect distribu- 
tion, marketing, and sales patterns 
for the U.S. periodicals involved. 

Developments during 1960 saw 
circulation of periodicals continue to 
grow, and the appearance of a num- 
ber of new titles. New consumer 
magazines were primarily of two 
types—those addressed to special 
age groups and those concerned 
with recreational pursuits. Among 
the new business papers, medical 
publications were the most nu- 
merous. 

Export dollar volume—up 12%— 
was about $39 million in 1960. In- 
dustry sources recently estimated 
the aggregate foreign circulation of 
U.S. magazines and business papers 
—including publications produced 
in the U.S. and overseas—at more 
than 14 million copies. 


>» Book publishers (S.LC. 273) ... 
Textbooks have prompted Wall 
Street’s romancing of a number of 
book publishers. One _ industry 
source attributes Wall Street’s in- 
terest to “a sudden realization that 
enrollments were rising at all grade 
levels, particularly at the college 
level.” 

On an over-all basis American 
book title production has followed an 
ascending curve since 1956 and last 
year just edged over the 15,000 
edition mark for the first time. In- 





INDUSTRY COMPOSITION. 


Classification Manual. 


271—Newspapers. 

272—Periodicals 

273—Books. 

@ 2731—Books, publishing & printing. 
@ 2372—Book printing 


274—Catalog & directory publishing. 

275—Commercial printing 

@ 2751—Letterpress, gravure, silk 

screen. 

@ 2752—Lithographic printing. 

@ 2753—Engraving and plate printing. 

276—Manifold business forms manufac- 
turing. 





This chapter covers Industry Group 27—“Printing, publishing 
and allied industries’—in the Government’s Standard Industrial 


Here are the industry classifications included: 


> 277—Greeting card manufacturing. 


> 278—Bookbinding and related indus- 
tries. 


@ 2782—Blankbooks, loose leaf bind- 
ers and devices. 
@ 2789—Trade & library binding and 
related services. 


> 279—Printing trade services. 
@ 2791—Typesetting. 
@ 2793—Photoengraving. 
@ 2794—Electrotyping & sterotyping. 
@ 2799—Other printing trade services. 
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dications are that the growth pat- 
tern will continue upward this year. 

Trade book publishers (those who 
sell through bookstores to the gen- 
eral public) face a thorny problem— 
distribution. The problem is an old 
one, but it’s beginning to hurt more 
and more from a profit standpoint. 
One major trade book publisher 
gave the problem top priority and 
tackled it head on in an effort to 
find a solution. 

The company set up a merchan- 
dising plan, applying mathematical 
probability principles to determine 
quantities and assortments of books 
each store should carry. The com- 
pany’s sales staff was greatly in- 
creased to allow frequent servicing, 
and reportedly has achieved a meas- 
ure of success. 

Marketing problems and _ profit 
pinches have led to a rash of merg- 
ers. They are expected to continue, 
resulting in fewer but larger houses, 
each with expanded marketing ca- 
pabilities. In line with this, industry 
sources report another trend of sig- 
nificance, “a willingness to cross 
established boundaries.” 

One publishing company execu- 
tive summed it up this way: “We 
are in a creative field. We can go to 
the tape recorder or to the broad- 
caster as easily as to the printer 
with the results of our creativity.” 

This industry spokesman pointed 
out that many book publishers have 
a built-in flexibility of operations— 
because they have no investment 
in printing plants of their own. Ven- 
tures into fields other than publish- 
ing put some “publishers” into the 
market for goods and services dif- 
ferent from what would be consid- 
ered “conventional” for them. 

Continuing a previously estab- 
lished trend, paperbound publica- 
tions again increased their share of 
the total market last year, and ac- 
counted for 15% of the total editions 
printed in 1960. To maintain the 
growth trend these publishers have 
begun concentrating on new (to 
them) markets, such as high schools. 


>» Commercial printers (S.I.C. 275) 
. .. A volume increase of approxi- 
mately 6.5% over last year is ex- 
pected by the commercial offset and 
letterpress printers polled at the end 
of last year by one industry source. 

Extremely sharp competition has 
prevailed in this segment of the 
over-all industry for several years. 
As a result, some printers are re- 
ported to be planning to decrease 
their work volume this year, elimi- 
nating unprofitable work. 

Following last year’s $650 million 
printing machinery sales volume, an 
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industry source has predicted that a 
further 5% to 8% increase for ma- 
chinery sales is in prospect for 1961. 
In addition, 5% of the respondents 
to a survey conducted by this source 
indicated plans to erect new build- 
ings, and 11% planned to erect addi- 
tions. Of the survey respondents— 
representing a cross-section of the 
nation’s printers—nearly 63% stated 
intention to buy new equipment 
(down from 74.8% last year) and 
that the average expenditure would 
be 23% higher than in 1960. 

The addition of art and copy de- 
partments continues to be the most- 
reported new service being added 
by commercial printers. Mailing and 
addressing services are, however, 
also being added as a means of 
stimulating additional revenues and 
profits. 

Another trend, tied to the profit 
problem, is the further upgrading 
of management techniques. Accord- 
ing to reliable reports, more than 
50% of the nation’s printing firms 
have various types of waste control 
and some 40% of the larger plants 
have various types of waste control 
programs. Mechanized accounting is 
also reported to be steadily increas- 
ing, with 71% of the larger firms 
and 28.5% of the smaller firms using 
such devices. 

Although few printers have either 
the time or money to do much scien- 
tific research, they are nevertheless 
doing some experimentation in such 
areas as “perfect binding” methods; 
coatings; wrap-around plates, and 
press operation; magnetic ink im- 
printing; color separations; and, pa- 
per waste in web offset press opera- 
tions. 


>» Manifold business forms (S.I.C. 
276) ... Growth continues at a rap- 
id pace among these printers. Busi- 
ness and industry are using an in- 
creasing number of forms of all 
types, which are becoming more 
complex in design. 

Equipment and production tech- 
niques are consequently ‘ecoming 
more and more specialized in this 
field. Prospects for the future indi- 
cate that significant sales gains can 
be expected. 


> Greeting card manufacturers 
(S.C. 277) . . . Product modifica- 
tion is a current characteristic in 
this field. Sales have increased as a 
result. The additional volume is be- 
ing divided among fewer, but larg- 
er plants. 

To increase sales volume these 
manufacturers have broadened the 
variety of cards available. In the 
process, many materials and sup- 
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plies not previously characteristic 
(such as plastic or metallic gadgets) 
are being purchased in increasing 
volume. 


>» Bookbinders (S.1.C. 278) 
Steadily increasing book sales pro- 
vide these plants with a favorable 
growth pattern. As in other seg- 
ments of the industry, fewer but 
larger plants are doing an increased 
business volume. 

The search continues for increas- 
ingly efficient production and dis- 
tribution techniques, as a means of 
offsetting labor costs. Many opera- 
tions are still performed manually, 
due to the nature of the processes 
and the lack of existing automatic 
equipment capable of performing 
specialized functions. 


>» Printing trade services (S.LC. 
279) . . . Developments in photogra- 
phy have been particularly signifi- 
cant to this segment of the over-all 
industry. For example, important 
changes are taking place in plate- 
making techniques. Electronic en- 
graving machines and scanners for 
making color separations are being 
considered for regular commercial 
operations. 

Typesetting firms have also been 
affected by improvements in tech- 
nology. Electronics has had an im- 
pact on equipment and processes, in 
many cases making possible in- 
creased output with proportionately 
smaller increases in manpower. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


An accompanying table, headed 
“Printing Industry Plants & Em- 
ployes,”’ contains the latest Census 
data on capital outlays, employes, 
and plants. 


» Newspaper publishers (S.-C. 271) 
. .. Annual capital outlays are col- 
lectively running near the $140 mil- 
lion level, according to the latest 
Census data. Last year, 188 news- 
papers added color facilities, bring- 
ing the national total with such fa- 
cilities to 988 newspapers. 

Total 1960 receipts hit a level of 
approximately $4,166 million, a 7% 
increase over the 1959 level. Adver- 
tising revenues totaled an estimated 
$3,660 million, of which $2.8 billion 
were local advertising revenues. 


» Periodicals publishers (S.I-C. 272) 
... Approximately 13,000 periodicals 
are being published by 2,323 pub- 
lishers in the U.S. Estimates place 
total 1960 advertising volume at 
$1,580 million, representing an 8% 
gain over the 1959 record. Export 
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dollar volume reached an estimated 


$39 million in 1960. Printing Industry Plants and Employes 


Estabs. w/ 
over 20 Total 
Employes Employes (add } 
1,724 $139,871 


Capital 
Total Outlays 


Estabs. 
8,250 


>» Book publishers (S.LC. 273) ... 8.1.C. 


Total editions published last year re Industry Title 


Newspaper publishers 


numbered 15,012, of which 12,069 
were new books, and 2,943 were 
new editions of previously published 
titles. This compares with 14,424 
editions in 1959, consisting of 11,612 
new books and 2,852 new editions 
of old titles. 

Sales hit an estimated $1.25 bil- 
lion, a 4.2% increase over the 1959 
level, which was the previous re- 
cord. Of total editions published in 
1960, approximately 2,250 were pa- 
perbacks. 


>» Commercial printing (S.-C. 275) 
. . . Commercial printing and asso- 
ciated industries (business forms, 
greeting cards, printing trade serv- 
ices, etc.) recorded an estimated 
$6.8 billion in 1960 receipts. This 
represents a 6.2% increase from 1959 
totals. 

The following table shows sources 
of revenue for commercial printers 
in 1958. 


Commercial Printing Receipts 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Letter- 
press 


Gra- 
Litho vure 


-$ 730 $ 461 $ 87 $182 
Catalogs & 


directories 252 136 76 4] 
Direct mail 446 180 266 = 
Display adv. . 155 28 102 —_ 
Other adv 

Printing* ..... 348 99 209 34 
News rs 

taocsypeinte) 138 110 22 7 

Total $1,014 $762 $264 
* Circulars, pamphlets, etc. 
Note: total includes engraving, screen & others 
Source: Advertising Age 


Source Total 
Magazines/& 
periodicals 


The table on page 228, headed 


Periodical publishers ........ 
3 Book publishing & printing ............... 
Publishing & printing .... 
Book printing  .............. 


laneous publishing .... 
Commercial printing 
Letterpress  ............00 
Lithographic seapete oeet 
Engraving of plate printing .. 


Greeting card manufacturing 
Bookbindin: 
Blankbooks, loose leaf binders, etc. 
Trade & library binding & 
related services 
Printing trade services 
Typesetting 
Photoengraving 
Electro- & Sterotyping 





Catalogs. directories & wilees!- ° : 


Manifold business forms ...................... 


& related industries .... 


387 ; $ 35,033 
438 . $ 23,936 
233 ‘ 13,090 
205 2 10,846 


164 . $ 5,993 
2.755 $153,844 
1,640 98,916 
1,013 51,332 

102 } 3,596 
178 ’ $ 14,946 
100 ‘ $ 5,154 
460 E $ 13,426 
166 ‘ 6,805 


294 , 6,621 


630 
247 
272 
111 
6,836 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








“Commercial Printers’ 1961 Equip- 
ment Buying Plans,” contains the 
results of a nationwide survey con- 
ducted late last winter. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


>» Newspaper publishers (S.I.C. 271) 

. . Although more than 80% of 
these publishers have fewer than 20 
employes, many of production and 
equipment needs of the small news- 
papers are quite similar to the 
large metropolitan “giants.” 

A significant amount of moderni- 
zation has been going on among 
newspaper publishers, so in addi- 
tion to the standard “working ma- 
chinery and supplies”—presses, pa- 
per and ink—these plants are in the 
market for powered and non-pow- 
ered material handling equipment; 


office furniture; intercommunication 
systems and similar items. 


» Periodicals publishers (S.I.C. 272) 
... In using statistics—plant counts 
and employe census, etc.—to ana- 
lyze these publishers as a potential 
market, it’s important to remember 
that not all publishers do their own 
printing. Many publishers in this 
field “farm out” almost all produc- 
tion work other than art. Conse- 
quently, they are not in the market 
for any printing machinery or sup- 
plies. 

Combination _publisher-printers 
have basically the same equipment 
and materials needs as newspaper 
publishers. Organizations which do 
not do their own printing have the 
same basic buying needs as most 
other “business” offices. 





Advertisers say that GAM produces 
provides more good inquiries for distributors . . . and 
achieves greater product recognition and acceptance 
than any other media in the field. 


| coveracE GAM reaches all 37,871 
_, publishing, commercial printing, 
_ specialty and captive plants with 
| presses and graphic arts equipment, 
_ plus 5,010 separate establishments 
| providing trade services. Every 
GAM subscription is at the written 
request of a KEYMAN in the ad- 
ministrative and/or plant manage- 
ment areas of buying influence. 
All this at a far lower cost per thou- 
sand circulation than any other 
book in the field. 


noting 


PROOF — For over 20 years GAM has 
been FIRST in every known inde- 
pendent readership study made by 
advertising agencies and advertis- 
ers. Make the test yourself... con- 
duct a readership survey for any 
segment or geographical area of 
the industry. If you wish, GAM will 
share the expense on a cooperative 
basis. 


GRAPHIC ae 


612 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


more direct sales. . . 


— is FIRST by EVERY 
Casure of leadership 
© Gross Circulation 
© Plant Circulation 
® Circulation to Key E i 
© Responsive isaderanag ty 
© Independent Readershj 
P Surve 
* amber of Editoriaj Pages a 


® Exclusive Editorial Features 

© Volume of Advertising 

© Number of Advertisers 

: ane Exclusive Advertisers 
echnical Books 


Send for free Market Coverage 
Analysis Brochure. 
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> Book publishers (S.-C. 273) ... 
Among these companies the situa- 
tion is the same as it is for period- 
icals publishers, except in reverse. 

Over 40% of the firms in this 
field are basically printers, not pub- 
lishers. Their buying requirements 
are therefore of a mechanical rath- 
er than an administrative nature. 
Their needs, consequently, are quite 
similar to those of commercial print- 
ers, described below. 


>» Commercial printers (S.C. 275) 
. . . In addition to the “standard” 
paper, ink, chemicals and press 
equipment, these establishments al- 
so buy hundreds of related items. 

Size is, again, a factor to consid- 
er. The larger establishments will 
be in the market for office equip- 
ment and supplies, as well as press- 
room materials. The smaller shops 
‘on the other hand, have more of 
the characteristics of an average 
retail-type establishment. 

Some items common to the ma- 
jority of these plants, regardless of 
size- are: casting boxes, chases, 
drilling machines, folding machines, 
numbering machines, etc. Various 
types of material handling equip- 
ment are also purchased—including 
every type from hand trucks up to 
powered fork truck lifters. 

These same buying requirements 
are generally characteristic of man- 
ifold business forms manufacturers, 
greeting card manufacturers and 
bookbinding establishments. 


» Printing trade services (S.LC. 
279) . . . Typesetting plants buy 
composing room machines, foundry 
type, Linotype and Montoype metal, 
type racks, stones, all varieties of 
composing room furniture, and sim- 
ilar items. 

In addition these plants need 
proof presses, metal saws, proof- 
ing papers and films, inks, etc. Al- 
so, with almost 25% of the industry 
involved in camera work, photo- 
graphic films and materials are 
other items purchased regularly. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Publishing (S.C. 271, 272, 273, 
274) ... Publishers may or may not 
own printing plants. Usually they 
do not, except in the case of news- 
papers, or if they do they are oper- 
ated separately—usually even to 
being under separate corporations. 
Periodical and book publishers for 
the most part contract their print- 
ing with established printers. They 
are entrepreneurs who own publi- 
cations which have life and identity 
of their own, but usually with a 


minimum of equipment except of- 
fice equipment. 


>» Commercial printers (S.LC. 275) 

. . Most printing establishments 
are shops that are run by a printer- 
proprietor who handles his own 
purchasing requirements. He is fa- 
miliar with equipment, paper, inks 
and his printing processes and he 
buys out of that experience. 

Large printing plants, on the 
other hand, are inclined to show the 
same type of buying policies as do 
many specialized industries. Print- 
ing equipment is complex and var- 
ies in flexibility and output. Expen- 
ditures for a big press require heavy 
outlays, not only for the press it- 
self but for building, supplementary 
folding and binding equipment, and 
so on. Such expenditures are under- 
taken with the advice of the plant’s 
own engineers and/or outside con- 
sultants. The decision to make the 
expenditure, meanwhile, is a matter 
for top management and for board 
action. 

This is not true of routine sup- 
plies, parts and equipment in a big 
printing establishment. These are 
usually the job of the purchasing 
agent who in such a plant will be 
an expert in such things as paper, 
inks and so on. However, the shop 
foremen and superintendents do ex- 
ert influence based on their experi- 
ence with the supplies in question. 
In a few big plants which have their 
own research departments, chemists 
and laboratories, the technical men 
have an important voice in the fields 
with which they are primarily con- 
cerned. 

In designing special equipment, 
the manufacturer himself is usually 
consulted by the prospective pur- 
chaser. 


> Printing trade services (S.LC. 
279) ... As a typical craftsman-op- 
erated industry, size of plant in the 
typesetting field ranges from the 
one-man plant to a few large oper- 
ations with over 200 employes. Most 
purchasing is done by owner-man- 


agers, but larger organizations have 
purchasing departments. 


Sources: Advertising Age; Dela- 
ware Valley Printing Impressions; 
Eastern Printer’s Guide; Graphic 
Arts Monthly; Graphic Arts Sup- 
plier; Inland & American Printer 
& Lithographer; Publishers Weekly; 
Printing Impressions; Printing Mag- 
azine; Magazine Publishers Assn.; 
Printing & Publishing Industries 
Div., BDSA, Dept. of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Delaware Valley Printing Impressions 

19-1. Vital Facts. A file containing facts 
on commercial printing, newspaper pub- 
lishing, periodicals, book publishing; 
graphic arts trading markets; markets 
for the supplier, etc. 

Graphic Arts Monthly 

19-2. 1961 Market Analysis of the Graphic 
Arts Industry. An analysis of the total 
number of plants in the graphic arts 
industry on a state-by-state basis. Twelve 
sub-classifications provide a comparison 
of the production equipment in opera- 
tion. 

19-3. 1961 Market Analysis of Offset 
Plants. A state-by-state summary of the 
number of graphic arts plants that have 
added offset presses for the years 1951 
to 1961, as well as a compilation of 
plants with offset platemaking equip- 
ment. The folder also includes a tabula- 
tion of the combination letterpress-off- 
set plants compared with exclusively off- 
set plants. 

National Lithographer 

19-4. The Lithographic Industry. A state- 
by-state breakdown of lithographic 
plants, showing equipment operated and 
quantity of expendable items used. 

19-5. Lithographic Plates. A tabulation of 
the types and sizes of plates used by the 
lithographic industry. 

Printing Magazine 

19-6. Survey of Executive Opinion. A na- 
tion-wide report from printers and 
lithographers indicating new records in 
total printing volume are going to be 
established in 1961. The survey covers 
equipment buying plans and volume ex- 
pected by areas. Census of Manufac- 
tures data are also included. 


Printing Production 


19-7. Market & Media Information. United 
States printing industry market informa- 





Number 
Employ 


% Will 


Average 
Purchase 


Purchase 


75-199 106,700 
200-699 


for new equipment, 6.5% above one year ago. 





Commercial Printers’ 1961 Equipment Buying Plans 
(Compared to 1960) 
% Will 
Build 


| SS: | 
Large companies (over 700 employes; average was 1,400 employes) will spend an average of $1,033,000 


Increase in average individual expenditures planned by those responding 
Decrease In number of firms intending to buy equipment in 1961 
Percentage of all respondents who will buy new equipment in 1961 
Percentage of strictly letterpress plants entering offset in ‘61 


Cost of 


%, Making 
Addition 


Addition 


Cost of 
Building 


Source: Printing Magazine 
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tion covering 16 S.1.C. classifications of 
the industry. Folder contains data on 
sizes of plants by employes, gross sales 
and value added by manufacturer; geo- 
graphical locations, and industry growth. 

19-8. People Who Buy Paper. A study of 
paper buying influence by job function. 
Study covers more than $98 million 
worth of paper sales. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Agricultural Publishers Assn., 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Am. Assn. of Industrial Editors, 40 Carter 
Lane, Elkins Park, Pa. 

Am. Book Publishers Council, 24 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N.Y. 

Am. Institute of Graphic Arts, 5 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N.Y. 

Am. Newspaper Publishers Assn., 750 
Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Photoengravers Assn., 166 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 4, III. 

Am. Textbook Publishers Inst., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Book Manufacturers’ Inst., 25 W. 43rd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Business Forms Institute, 20 Church St., 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Engraved Stationery Mfrs. Assn., 321 Tow- 
er Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Greeting Card Assn., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Intl. Assn. of Electrotypers & Stereotypers, 
758 Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Intl. Assn. of Printing House Craftsmen, 
411 Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 

Intl. Council of Industrial Editors, 2108 
Braewick Dr., Akron 13, Ohio 

Intl. Typographic Composition  Assn., 
Washington Bldg., Rm. 303, Fifteenth 
St., & New York Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

Label Mfrs. Natl. Assn., 1700 Eye St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Lithographers Natl. Assn., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Magazine Publishers Assn., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Natl. Assn. of Photo-Lithographers, 317 
W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Natl. Assn. of Printing Ink Makers, 1440 
Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 

Natl. Editorial Assn., 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, III. 

Natl. Printing Equipment Assn., 140 Nas- 
sau St., New York 38, N.Y. 

Printing Industry of Am., 5728 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 15, D.C. 

Research & Engineering Council of Graph- 
ic Arts Industry, 5728 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 15, D.C. 

Screen Process Printing Assn., 549 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago 6, III. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 
IMPORTANT: All publications alphabetical- 
ly listed—under basic group plus following 
subgroups: 

1) Publishing—Newspaper & Book; 2) 
Allied Printing Industries; 3) Distribution 
& Services 
CANADIAN publications are listed imme- 
diately following U.S. publications in each 
group and/or subgroup. 








Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 
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A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter. 





American Pressman, Pressman’s Home, Tenn 
Published by Intl. Printing Pressman and 
Assistants Union of N. A. Est. 1890. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 14 pi. Published 15th. Forms close 
20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, paid, 53,424; unpaid, 7,605. 
Pressmen, asst. pressmen, apprentices, 45,571; 
supts., foremen & other dept. heads, 4,378; 
other pies co. personnel, 1,327; other, 
Times “Page %P lp P Yy P 
imes age age age age 
1 $391.00 $282.00 $262.00 «$61. 
6 338.00 248.00 233.00 141.00 
12 314.00 230.00 219.00 131.00 
Color, 4A, red, $102; others, $146; bleed, 10% 





BPA 


Delaware Valley Printing Impressions. 134 N. 
13th St., Philadelphia 7. Published by North 
American Pub. Co. Est. 1958. Editor: I. J. 
Borowsky. Trim size, 1114x161. Type ge, 
1014x15; 5 cols., 14§. Published 20th. ‘orms 
— th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist-A. 

Circulation, qualified, 5,755: non-qualified, 
1,062. Commercial printers; newspapers; mfrs. 
& dealers of graphic arts machinery & sup- 
plies; service organizations, etc., 5,745. Rates 


Times 1 roge 9x12 fp Page 5x7 
1 $175.00 $138.13 $105.00 $ 56.00 
6 161.00 127.07 96.60 51.52 
12 154.00 121.55 92.40 49.28 
Color and bleed on request. 


Eastern Printers Guide, 134 N. 13th St., Phila- 
delphia 7. Published by No. Amer. Pub. Co. 
Est. 1942. Editor: I. J. Borowsky. Trim size, 
614x91/2. Type page, 6x9. Published annually, 
oy: gency discounts, 15-2. 
irculation, sworn, 6,426. Rates—1l page, 
$175; 2 page, $95; 4 page, $55; Ye page, $35. 


Flexography, 61 Hilton Ave., Garden City, 
N. Y. Published by Graphic Magazines, Inc. 
Est. 1956. Editor: Robert P. Long. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9xl2. Type pose, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2lf. Pub ished 10th. 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,452: paid, 
1890; ote 315. ye Yh P th P 
imes age age age age 
1 $7000 $140.00 © ‘$10000 + '$ 80.00 
6 60.00 130.00 90.00 75.00 
12 150.00 120.00 80.00 70.00 
Combination rates with Gravure. 
sor 4A, red, blue, $50; other, $75; bleed, 


Graphic Arts Monthly, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. Published by prams Arts Pub. 
Co. Est. 1929. Editor: D. B. Eisenberg. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 53x74. ad ge, 
42x62; 2 cols., 17%. Published 15th. Forms 
ag dist rec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-B-C. 

Circulation, (BPA), qualified, 52,929: non- 
qualified, 3,5 raphic arts plants, 43,205; 
office execs., 4,999; mfrs., distributors, deal- 
ers of machinery, & eqpt. & supplies, 4,626. 


Rates— 

Times 1Page Page '4 Page ‘|, Page 
1 $460.00 $285.00 $160.00 © '$ 90.00 
6 400.00 245.00 140.00 80.00 
12 360.00 220.00 125.00 0.00 

Color, 4A, $90; bleed, no charge. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 227. 
Graphic Arts Review, 4 N. llth St., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. Published by M&L Publishing Co. 
Est. 1938. Editor: Wm. E. Lickfield. Subscrip- 


tion, $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 
2 cols., 20 pi. Published 15th. aol close 20th 


rec. 
P Creulotion Dec. 1958, controlled, 1,645; 
paid, 160; other, 70. Rates on request. 

















Gravure, 61 Hilton Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 
Published by Graphic Magazines, Inc. Est. 
1954, Editor: Robert P. Long. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2¥. 


Published 10th. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-C. k 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,234; paid, 
2,012; other, 324. Rates— 


Times 1Page %,Page '/2Page ‘1/3 Page 
r* sisoto $ie080 $2000 90.00 
6 180.00 150.00 110.00 85.00 
12 170.00 140.00 100.00 80.00 
gelor, 4A, red, blue $70; others, $100; bleed, 
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Inland & American Printer & Lithographer. 
The. 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3. Published 
by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Corp. Est. 1883. Edi- 
tor: Wayne V. Harsha. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 9x12. Ty page, 7x10; 3 cols. Published 
10th. Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-B-C. } , 
Circulation, paid, 14,6977 unpaid, 1,209. Print- 
ing firms & executives, 11,056; libraries, 
schools, associations, etc., 1,522; mfrs., dis- 
tributors & jobbers of equipment, supplies & 
per, Vals otee. Bai a og fy P 
imes age age 4 Page age 
rs gest  $4ss0 $315.00 $255.00 
6 505.00 400.00 275.00 225.00 
12 475.00 380.00 255.00 210.00 
cont 4A red, green or blue, $100; bleed, 
9, 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


In-Plant Offset Printer. 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Published by United Business Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1961. Editor: Mitchell Badler. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 5!/2x71,. Type ge, 
4\/ox6ln; 2 cols., 2g. Published Ist. Forms 
close {Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, publisher's guaranteed mini- 
mum, &, Rates— 
Times 1Page _ '¥y, rouse yy Page Ye tage 
1 $425.00 $260.00 $150.00 $80.00 
6 .00 225.00 130.00 70.00 
340.00 200.00 120.00 65.00 
red, blue, $90; other, 4A, $100; 
bleed, $25. 


Lithographers Journal, 233 W. 49th St., New 
York 19. Published by Amalgamated Lithogra- 
hers of America. Est. 1915. Editor: Kenneth J. 
rown. Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, Bigx 
lll. Type page, 7!/4x10; 2 and 3 cols., 20 
and 13 pi. Published fst. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 39,000; controlled, 
1,500; other, 300. Rates— 


Times 1 Page %,;Page Page ‘1/3 Page 
r* gsooto 23000 $198.00 $175.00 
6 270.00 200.00 165.00 145.00 
12 240.00 170.00 135.00 115.00 

Color, 4A red, $90; others, $125; bleed, $23. 


@ 


Modern Lithography, P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, 
N. J. Published by Industry Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1933. Editor: H. C. Carson. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. : , 

Circulation, paid, 6,489; unpaid, 983. Litho- 
graphing plants & personnel, 4,769; mfrs., job- 
bers, dealers of supplies & equip., 1,039; 
other, 656. Rates on request. 


© 


National Lithographer, Kenilworth, N. J. Pub- 
lished by Nationa paoqregnee Pub. Co. Est. 
1892. Editor: M. J. Earle. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 
lished lst. Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-1. 3 ; 
Circulation, paid, 6.165; unpaid, 1,037. Litho- 
graphing plants & personnel, 4,821; mfrs. & 
jobbers of equipment & supplies, 844; libraries, 
schools & trade associations, 234; other, 263. 
Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page 1/,Page '/3 Page 
1° soa000 © $18000 $120.00 $105.00 
200.00 160.00 110.00 95.00 
12 190.00 150.00 100.00 85.00 
Color, 4A red, $45; other, $80; bleed, $30. 

















New England Printer and Lithographer, 470 
Atlantic Ave., Boston 10. Published by Editor 
and Printer Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Editor: W. D. 
Holden. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2g. Published 12th. Forms 
close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
am sworn, paid, 2,396; other, 415 
ates— 
Times 1Page %Page Page '!/; Page 
r* siesta Sigg «$0500 # 75.00 
6 169.00 124.00 94.00 68.00 
12 149.00 115.00 82.00 60.00 
Color, 4A, $45; bleed, $30. 





ODR Reproductions Review (formerly Offset 
pumeioater gy 101 W. 3lst St., New York 
1. Published by Offset Duplicator Review, Inc. 
Est. 1951. a 


. Trim size, Sip 
814. Type page, 45% - 


50 3 
34; 2 cols., 21%. Pu 
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lished 15th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 15,997; paid, 
3,451. “Tgeg Yy P jy P “Pp 
Times age e age 1 Page 

1” $306.00 417 8.00 $132.00 $78.0 


6 

12 238.60 132 00 80 00 iy 00 
Color, 4A red, $90; other, 4A, $105; bleed, 8% 

Reference Guide Published annually, Aug 
Rates—1 page, Ye page, $210; 14 page, 
$125. Color on nna 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


VAC} 


Sire f Buyer's News, 1605 N. Cahuenga 
Bivd., Los Angeles 28. Est. 1956. Editor: Roby 
Wentz. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 
cols., 21/4. Published monthly. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, qualified, 2,644; other, 370 
frs., 965; ad agencies, 689; printing, litho- 
graphing, engraving & binding firms, He: dis- 
tributor, 263; a 415. Rates—l page, $220; 
ro page, $195; page, $125; 1/; page, $100 
bib th ted $ab, other, $68, bleed 10% 








Printing Impressions, 134 N. 13th St., Philadel- 
pale: 7. Published by North American Pub. Co. 

1958. Gator: I. J. Borowsky. Trim size, 
1134x161/2. TYPe EP ge, 10\4x15; 5 cols., 2; 
Published 10t rms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 54.673; non-qualified 
7,952. Commercial printers; newspapers; mfrs 
& dealers of goaglie arts machinery & sup 
plies, service organizations, etc., 54,086. Rates 


Times 1 Page 9x12 yy P 
l $950.00 $640, 0 
6 780.00 500.00 
12 695.00 635.00 450.00 


Color & bleed, on request. 


© 


ow $ > azine (including The ptset Print- 
Kinderkamack Rd., Oradell, N Pub- 
fisted by Walden Sons & Mott, Inc viet 1914 
Editor: E. F. Trotter. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 9x12. Ty Me page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3/2. Pub- 
lished — orms close 25th prec Agency 
discounts - 

Circulation ictal), paid, 12,723; unpaid, 493 
Printing firms personnel, 10,054; mfrs., dis- 
tributors & ss of equip., supplies & 
paper, 1,348; libraries, schools, assns., unions 
etc., 751; other, 529 

2/, Page 





Rates— 
Y Page 1/3 Page 
$315.00 $230.00 
270.00 210.00 
12 3 250.00 195.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $50 
ee ager edition. Circulation, paid 
2,693. Rates— 
Page 1/3 Page 
$ 85.00 
70.00 
85 00 65.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; other, $100; bleed, $15 
edition. Circulation, paid, 1,517. 


Yo Page 1/2 Page 

$130.00 $100.00 

110.00 83.00 

} 100.00 75.00 

Color, 4A red, $50; other, $100; bleed, 10%. 

Purchasing Manual, published in Sept. as 

13th issue. Forms close June Ist. Rates—] 

page, $425; 24 page, $335; 1 page, $260: 1/, 

$185. Color, 4A red, blue, $100; other, 
5is0. ‘bleed, 10%, 

_ Class—Ad Service. published 15th. Circula- 

tion, sworn, controlled in addition to 

copies bound into Printing Magazine sub- 
scribers. Rates— 

Times 2/, Page Vy Page 

} $6 265.00 


12 300 00 
Color, not available; bleed, 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





Printing Month! Y. 260 Southfield, Detroit 29, 
Mich. Ameen by Unigraphic Corp. Est 
1947. Editor: Wood. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, liygais Type page, 10x1l4!/,; 4 and 
5 cols., 14 an 1142 pi. Published 15th. Forms 
ag I 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist- 
Circulation, sworn, es. 18.500. Rates 
i age lf, Page 
1 $250 25 $149 9A 
6 5.50 217.70 130.50 


12 3 200.20 119.88 
Color, $70; bleed, 10%. 


BPA 
Printing Production, 1276 W. 3rd St., 
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Cleve- 


land 13. Published by the Willsea Pub. Co. 
Est. 1910. Editor: Edward H. Owen. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 3 
and 2 cols., 13 and 20 pi. Published 10th 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 15,018; non-qualified, 
2,042. Commercial lants, 9,528; newspapers 
4,647; mfrs. of graphic arts equip. & supplies 
741; others, 66. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,;Page '1/, Page 
1 “S- 00 = 00 $290.00 
6 0.00 360.00 250.00 
12 fs, 00 330.00 235.00 
Color, $100; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Vv, Page 





Printing Trades Blue Book, 147 Ave., New 
York 3. Published by A. F. Lewis & Co. of 
N. Y. Inc. Est 1910. Subscription, $20. Trim 
size, ShexTp- TY e page, 4x61/,. Y. edition 
published orms close Nov. 15th. North- 
eastern Simon ublished even-numbered yrs.; 
Southeastern edition published odd- numbered 
yrs. Forms close May 15th. Agency discounts 
—none. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6,725; paid 
680; other, a nett page (any edition) 
$175; Yo , $110; Pe $65 
Color, 4 $40, bleed, ; 





Printing Views. 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5. Est. 1934. Editor: L. Berman. Subscription 
$4. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x73; 2 cols., 
14 pi. Published l4th. Forms close 25th prec 
Agency discounts, Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation sworn Dec. 1959, controlled 
8.033; other, 85. Rates— 
Times 1Page Page ‘1/4 Page 

1 $150.00 $ 85.00 $ 55.00 

6 = 00 75.00 45.00 

12 120.00 70.00 40.00 
Color, 20%; bleed, 15%. 





Southern Printer & Lithographer, 75 Third St 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Published by Ernest H 
Abernethy Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1924. Editor 
Charles Fram. Subscription, $2. Trim size 
9x12. Type page, ware 2 and 3 cols., Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 2,276: 
controlled, 259; other, 79. Rates (June 1959)— 
Times 1 Page %Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 

; $ 90.00 $ 73.00 

6 : ) 79.00 60.00 


12 25.0 69.00 49.00 
Color, 4A red, ° as, bleed, $20 


VAG! 


Western Printer and Lithographer, 1605 N 
Cahuenga Blvd., Los Angeles 28 Published 
by West Coast Pubs., Inc. Est. 1947. Edit tor 
Roby Wentz. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x17 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 16th 
Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 3,905; other, 87. Rates 
Times 1Page %,Paqe '/) Page '1/, Pade 
1 $220.00 $195 00 $ 
6 00 00 175.00 : 
12 190.00 165.00 
Color, 4A red, $40; others, $68. bleed, 10%. 








CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Canadian Printer and Publisher, 481 Univer- 
sity Ave., Toronto 2. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1892. Editor: W. B 
Forbes Subscription $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7l/oxl0; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 21/4. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close ist. Rgency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, controlled, 5,109: other, 350 
Commercial printing & publishing firms, 1,946; 
semi-, tri-, weekly newspapers, 686; daily 
newspapers, 473; mfrs., distributors & jobbers 
of machinery, equip. & supplies, 384; screen 
process printers, 307; other, 1,329. Rates— 
Times 1]Page Page Pade 2, Page 
$247.00 $160.00 $139.00 
6 224.00 145.00 124.00 
12 2 200 00 132.00 112.00 
one 4A red, blue, $55; other, 4A, $65; bleed 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 


Printing Review of Canada, 1117 St. Cathe 

St. , Montreal, Que. Published by. Canada 

Printing Review Co., Lid., Est 1925 

tion, $3. Trim size, 85/, x115/, 

3 cols., 2M. Published 

Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Nov. 1960, controlled, 1,694; 

other, 137. Letterpress prirs., lithographers 

bookbinders, 990; newspapers, 227; other, 516 
ates— 








Subscrip- 
. Type page 7x10 
25th. Forms close, 5th 
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Times 1Page 2%%Page Page '4P 
i eit $75.00 $ 8 


6 ‘ 
12 100 8. 0 af. 00 
Color, 4A red, Sg oS, other, $55; bleed, 


15%, 


PUBLISHING—NEWSPAPER & BOOK 


American Press, The, Stanton, N. J. Published 
by American Press, Inc. Est. 1882. Editor: mon 
Robinson. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Sth: 
Forms ome wa prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-D 

Circulation, qualified, 10,014; non-qualified, 
1,136. Newspapers, 9,299; congressmen, sena- 
tors, 529; Journ. schls. prof. & libraries, 137; 


others, 116. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2%;Page Page 1/3 Page 
=e 00 a) 50 . $0 
0.00 50 165.00 
2 2 545. 00 7 50 145.00 
Color, $150; bleed, $25. 
Author & Journalist, 3365 Martin Dr., Boulder, 
Colo. Est. 1916. Editor: J. K. Fogelberg. Sub- 
scription, $2.50 Trim size, 7xl0; Type page, 
— 2 cols., 27g. Published Ist. Forms close 
25th of 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Ratee— 
Times 1Page 2%,Page Page 1; Page 
l $110.00 $ 80.75 $ 57. 0 $ 41.25 
6 99.00 72.67 51. 37.12 
12 64.60 48. 80 33.00 
Color, $30; bleed, not available. 














California Publisher, 809 Pacific Electric Bldg., 
Los Angeles 14. Published by California News- 
papers Publishers’ Assoc. Est. 1918. Editor: 
Gus Holmes. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 10 prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—l page, $110; 
Yo page $55; 14 page, $33. 

Color, 25%. 





Colorado Editor & Inter-Mountain Press, 1445 
Court Pl., Denver 2. Published by Colorado 

ess Assoc. Est. 1926. Editor: William M. 
long Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8xll. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 1/6 Published 2nd week 
of mo. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 742; other, 158. 
Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%,Paqe 1/,Paqge 1); Page 
$ 62.00 

60.00 

58.00 45.50 





Editor & Publisher, 1475 Broadway, New York 
36. Published by Editor & Publisher Co. Inc. 
Est. 1884. Editor: Robert U. Brown. Subscrip- 
tion, $6.50. Trim size, 81/xll. Type page, 
75/gxl0lg; 4 cols. 134. Published Saturda 
Forms close Tues. Agency discounts, 15- 
Mailing list-B-D. 

Circulation, paid, 21,162: unpaid, 791. News- 
paper executives & other personnel, 10,831; 
advertisers 2,555; periodicals, 1,059; news 
service & feature ‘syndicate, 701; other, 5,683. 


Rates— 
Times 1Page %Paqe 1 Pag Ve Page 
$220.00 1 00 oly. 0 
256.00 2.00 
211.00 138 0 "6, 00 
4A. $148; bleed, $25. 

Riicnaionas Yearbook, published annually 
as se parate publication in Feb. Contract rates 
apply 

The Market Guide, published annually as 
separate publication in Nov. Type page, 
81/.x12. Special rates on request. 


Missouri Press News, 115 Walter Williams 
Hall, Columbia, Mo. Published by Fe Press 
Assn., Inc. Est. 1938. Editor: W. A. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 65/gx10; 3 a ‘21/6. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 869; 
controlled, 159; other, 25. Rates— 
Times 1Paqge 2, Pade V, Page 
l $120.00 $ 80.00 $ 40.00 
6 96.00 64.00 8.00 34.00 
12 84.00 56.00 42.00 28.00 
Color, 20%. 


National Publisher, 1025 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington C. Published by National 
Editorial Assn. Est. 1919. Tyne page, 7x10 
3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 10th_prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,246; controlled, 
1.027. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2,Paae > Paae 1, Page 
] $335.00 = 00 $205.00 $140.00 
6 285.00 225.00 179.00 121.00 
12 245.00 195.00 155.00 105.00 
Color, 4A, $95; bleed, 10%. 














Ohio Digest. 850 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 14. 
Published by Ohio Hometown Newspapers. 
Est. 1950. Editor: Oral S. Pflug. Type page, 
10x16; 5 cols., 2'’. Published 15th. Forms close 
5 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
1 page, $224; 1/2 page, $112; 14 page, $56. 


PNPA Press Bulletin, 2717 N. Front St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Published by Pa. Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Assn. Est. 1929. Editor: Ruth Kuhn. 
a $5. Trim size, 81/)x1 11/2. Type 

x10; 3 cols., 21/6. Published Ist. 
orms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
ee von ' aid, ees 117. 
ates—l page, ; 43 page, ; 4/2 page, 
$70; 1/3 page, $50. Color, $25; bleed, $15. 


Publication Management. 1114 South Ave., 
Plainfield, N. J. Published by Galloway Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1935. Editor: foward P. Gallo- 
way. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 814x1ll/, 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 25th 
yee: Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
5-2. Mailing list-B-C-D. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,810; controlled 
2,055. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%,Page '1/, Page '1/; Page 

] ire $0 $245. $0 $189.00 

6 5.00 221.00 171.00 

12 0.00 196.00 151.00 
Color, an os $65; “ae 4A, $85; bleed, no 
charge. 











Publishers’ Auxiliary, 210 S. Desplaines St., 
Chicago 6. Published by Western Newspaper 
Union. Est. 1865. Publisher: , ron V. Cook. 
Subscription, $6. ive size, 161/2x2234. Type 
page, 15;%x211/g; 8 cols., 11 pi. Published Sat- 
urday. Forms close Tuesday. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, ualified, 14,323; non-quali- 
fied, 1,111. Weekly newspapers, 8,917; daily 
newspapers, 1,773; job ptg. plants, mfrs., 
suppliers, etc., 1,421; others, 1,984. 

a mgd go $1,090; 2 pages, $1,065. 
Color and bleed, on request. 





uill, The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Ill. Published by Sigma Delta Chi. Est. 1912. 
Editor: C. C. Clayton. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 85/gx1134. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2/4 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 16,595: 
other, 222. Rates— 

Times 1 95 00 2, Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1] = ; $290.00 $230.00 ad ip 

& . 270.00 215.00 

12 325. 00 240.00 190.00 138. 00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Ut @ 

The Canadian + tar 8 Editor, 604 Number 3 
Rd., Richmond, B. C. Published by i ar 
tan Press Ltd. Est. 1946. Publisher: R. 
surest. moms ok tion, $3. Trim size, 85/gx1l5% 

ta aoe x10; 3 cols., 13 ems. Published 
15t rms a Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 1,338; 
other, 21. Weekly & daily newspapers, 642; 
ad agency execs., 197; graphic arts equip. & 
supply firms, 153; " other, 345. Rates— 

Times 1Page 2 Page if Page 1/3 Page 

i $143.00 $108:00 $ 84.00 $ 58.00 


12 118, 00 82 00 68, ‘0 16 00 
Color, $30; bleed on request. 


ALLIED PRINTING INDUSTRIES 


Bestsell M i (formerly eomearaee): 
141 E. ana St., New York 17. Est. 1946. 
lished by Newsdealer Magazine, Inc. editor: 
Roger Damio. Sub. $3. Type page. 7x10; 
3 cols., 2 g. Published 25th ee. orms close 
lst prec. gency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 51, 394; controlled, 
300; other, 229. Rates— 
Times 1Page % ge \,Page 1/3; Page 
1 $600.00 4550. 00 $400. 00 $280.00 
6 550.00 00 00 260.00 
12 500.00 #80. 00 300. 00 240.00 
Color, 4A red, $100; bleed, 10%. 

















Book Production, 404 Park Ave. S., New York 
16. Published by Freund Publishing Co. Inc. 
Est. 1925. Editor: Walter Kubilius. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9xl2. Type ‘. 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols., 33/ox2l/p. Published . forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,609; Pat d, 
1,216; other, 25. Rates— 
Times nes 8 2, 28 60 % Page 
1 = : se ; “Za a 


6 
12 318. 00 we. 00 0.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other, $100; oI eed, 10%. 
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Electrotypers and_ Stereoty; a M 

758 Leader Hage Cleveland Publneed by DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES 

_— , sen. ot esiotrpere. and 

tereotypers, inc t itor: Lar- 

een. Sy, scription, $S. Trim size, 6x9. Type Book Buyer’s Guide 1405 N. Broad St. Pub- 

age, 4x7: 2 cols., 2%. Published iat. lished by the Baker & Taylor Co. Hillside, 
gl N. J. Est. 1898. Type page, 5x8; 2 cols., 2'/. 


on cle cern, Agency discounts, 15-0. Published 25th prec. Forms close 10th prec. 


; ici Agency discounts, 15. 
670; other, ne * pee Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 5,727; 


Times y, e y, Page 

controlled, 400; other, 112. Ratan—-1 pe page, $150; 

: Fi: eit ‘ 6 pages, $135; 12 pages, $122.50. Color on re- 
7 30 i quest; bleed, $7.50. 


12 
Color $35; bleed, $1250. Christian Bookseller. 33 S. Wacker Dr., Chi- 


? cago 6. Published by Christian Life Pub., Inc 
Poee iden te Baca ad E Comasese Est. 1955. Editor: Robert Wacker. Subseription, 
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HOW TO USE THIS BOOK —— THE EASY WAY 


There are many “convenience factors” built into this issue of In- 
dustrial Marketing’s annual “market analyzer.” All of them are de- 
signed to make it easier and faster for you to find exactly what you 
want concerning any given industrial market or industry. 

There are 12 different industry groupings in this book. All chap- 
ters are alphabetically arranged within each grouping. (See pages 4 
and 5 for a listing of the various groupings.) 

Save time for yourself when using this market analyzer: check 
the appropriate one of the following indexes—to find exactly what 
you want—fast. 


> Subject Index. Starting on page ll, this > Group Publishers. Divided between 

‘Index to Market’’ is a key word listing U.S. and Canadian publishers, this index 
of the various markets covered. Use this lists each publishing company havin 
index when you want to find the pages three or more publications—together with 
containing statistics and/or editorial ma- the name of each publication. Addresses 
—- relating to a market or a specific of the publishers are included. Page 28. 
product. 


> Publications Index. Starting on page 15, > S.1.C. Numerical Index. This index is 
this index is divided between U.S. and on page 38. It contains a listing of every 
Canadian publications. These indexes list two-digit code number and industry title 


alphabetically each media listing con- 
poe ger in the book. “f contained in the current Standard Indus- 


» Alphabetical $.1.C. Index. This index trial Classification Manual. Use this in- 
is on page 39. It is a key word index to dex when you have an S.I.C. code num- 
every two-digit code and industry title in ber—and want to find what industry it 
pe TE iy VIR age Ogg 7 seed ge identifies. The index is cross-referenced 
want to find the code number which +t? the Market Data Book chapter contain- 
identifies a given industry group ing an analysis of each industry. 
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The 
Rubber 
Market 


3 BILLION DOLLARS IN PURCHASES — 7 BILLION DOLLARS IN SALES 
The rubber industry in the United States and Canada will spend close 


to three billion dollars in 1961 to 


produce some 50,000 different 


products that will sell for almost seven billion dollars. 


Truly Nation-Wide Manufacturing The industry’s 2,000 
plants are scatered in 811 U. S. and 66 Canadian cities 
in 42 states and 6 Canadian provinces. They consume 
the general class of goods that most industries use and, 
in addition, substantial quantities of regular and spe- 
cial chemicals, machinery and equipment, fabrics, wire, 
metal, and a wide variety of other products and serv- 
ices. 


A Large User of Plastics The industry’s basic material is 
rubber, both natural and synthetic and in both dry and 
liquid (latex) form. But it also uses large quantities of 
the numerous rubber-like plastics that are compounded 
and processed just about the same as rubber. These 
include polyvinyl chloride (vinyl), polyurethane, poly- 
ethylene, and high styrene resins, and products made 
from them are considered normal products of the rub- 
ber industry. 


Chemists in Command The production of rubber goods is 
controlled by chemists —- specialists in rubber chem- 
istry — and practical research is conducted by virtually 
all companies, most frequently in laboratory facilities 
that run the gamut of completeness. Fundamental re- 
search is also conducted by many companies, with some 
being in facilities that match the best in any industry. 


Two — or More — Buying Influences Management is tech- 
nically oriented because of the basic nature of the in- 
dustry. Much of today’s management personnel entered 
the field as rubber chemists, compounders or chemical 
engineers. Management takes an active part in pur- 
chasing, under a fairly well defined pattern, according 
to the commodity being bought. Consequently, for the 
most part, the sale of a product requires the cultiva- 
tion of two or more distinct buying influences. 
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Rubber Age The Leader The field is served by good publi- 
cations, some highly specialized journals serving lim- 
ited needs. There are two primary publications and, of 
these, RUBBER AGE enjoys the position of leadership. 


1960 Widens Leadership RuBBER AGE is ABC-audited, has 
a current subscription renewal rate of over 86% (up 
one and one-half per cent in the last six months), and 
in 1960 carried 1,202 pages of paid advertising — 140 
pages more than the second magazine. This marks the 
eighth consecutive year, and the widest gap yet, in the 
advertising space leadership that RUBBER AGE enjoys 
over the second magazine. 


Editorial Balance Vital Also in 1960, RUBBER AGE carried 
a total of 957 pages of editorial material — 182 pages 
more than the second magazine. Although largely tech- 
nical in nature, the feature content of RUBBER AGE is 
carefully selected to serve both the technical and busi- 
ness interests of its readers, thus providing — alone 
in the field — a balanced content that appeals to all of 
the important buying influences, serves wider reader 
needs and helps to reduce competition for the reader’s 
time. Much of our knowledge of the need for this cov- 
erage resulted from Mills Shepard Readership Studies 
conducted for several years through 1960. 


Publishes Industry's Only Directory RuBBER AGE also pub- 
lishes the industry’s only directory — RUBBER RED 
Book. This is the most widely used reference book in 
rubber, and, to quote many users, is “one of the finest 
and most comprehensive industrial directories in exist- 
ence today.” This annual publication closes in August 
and publishes in October. 

If you or any of your clients have products that find ap- 
plication in the rubber industry, please ask us for in- 
formation on how RUBBER AGE and RUBBER RED BooK 
can help in the sale of these products. 


@ 
RUBBER AGE 


Published by Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 

Publishers of ADHESIVE AGE, RUBBER AGE, RUBBER RED BOOK 
101 WEST 31ST STREET 

NEW YORK I, NEW YORK 





Manufacturing Division — Production Markets 


Rubber & rubber products 


Capital outlay increase pegged 
at $10 million over 1960 total 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= CONSUMPTION OF NEW _ RUBBER 
(natural and synthetic) fell last 
year, but industry authorities expect 
the “normal” growth rate of pre- 
vious years to resume this year and 
continue in the future. 

According to the Department of 
Commerce, capital expenditures by 
rubber manufacturers in 1960 
reached $240 million, representing a 
26% increase over 1959. Other 
sources place this expenditure at a 
lower level—slightly over $200 mil- 
lion. 

Capital outlays are expected to in- 
crease this year, with the total being 
somewhere bewteen $210 million 
and $250 million. The major portion 
of the expenditures will be for plant 
modernization. 

Like most other chemical process 
industries, the rubber manufactur- 
ing field is heavily dependent on 
research and develoment. A further 
increase in dollar expenditures for 
R&D is anticipated this year. Each 
of the five major rubber manufac- 
turers has announced increases. 

Early this year, industry sources 
were reporting an interesting de- 
velopment—a stepped-up battle be- 
tween natural rubber and synthetic 
rubber, with natural bidding to get 
back a share of its lost volume. Re- 
search labs were reported to be 
rushing development of new, im- 
proved, and less expensive man- 
made rubber. 

On rubber plantations abroad 
(some of which are owned by the 
same companies doing research on 
synthetics) development work was 
being speeded on ways to produce 
less costly natural rubber. Progress 
was being made on both fronts. 

On the plantations, rubber grow- 
ers’ chief aim is to replace older 
trees with higher-yielding ones. 
Scientists are looking for the secret 
in a number of ways—irradiating 
the seeds of the trees or, more con- 
ventionally, grafting buds of se- 


lected trees onto other young trees. 

Synthetics still hold a command- 
ing lead—both in this country and 
abroad—where production capaci- 
ties are on the increase. Total ca- 
pacity for producing synthetic rub- 
ber in countries abroad has climbed 
to about 1.1 million tons annually, 
and new facilities are currently un- 
der construction at various key 
points around the globe. 

The export volume of synthetic 
rubber has been increasing steadily, 
since 1955, when the U.S. govern- 
ment sold the plants to private in- 
dustry. Rubber products have been 
trending generally downward in ex- 
port volume during the same period. 

These factors combine to give the 
consolidated industry what appear 
to be highly favorable growth char- 
acteristics in the years immediately 
ahead. 


>» Tires & inner tubes (S.1.C. 301) 
.. . Replacement tire sales are con- 
tinuing to outstrip the estimates 
made by tire economists. 

Shipment of replacement passen- 
ger tires last year were 3.2% higher 
than in 1959. The increase expected 
this year over the 1960 volume is 
another 2.8%. 

The biggest factor in the replace- 
ment tire picture is the steady 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


growth in the number of cars on the 
road—an estimated 62 million at the 
end of 1960. Increases in shipments 
are also anticipated for bus and 
truck tires, farm and agricultural 
tires, airplane tires, and earthmov- 
er tires. 

The only flaw in the 1961 tire 
market lies with original equipment 
tires. Since the shipment of these 
tires is completely dependent on 
automotive production, and since 
1961 auto production has not been 
at peak levels, the original equip- 
ment market is expected to sag by 
as much as 15% or 16%. 


» Rubber footwear (S.L.C. 302)... 
As a result of abnormal weather 
conditions in the last quarter of 
1960 and the first part of this year, 
manufacturers in this segment of the 
industry enjoyed a fairly healthy 
boom. 

The vagaries of weather are 
strongly tied in with prospects for 
this sector of the rubber field. Im- 
ports, however, are a major problem 
and there is considerable activity to 
restrict such imports in the future, 
by means of legislation or tariffs. 


>» Reclaimed rubber (S.L.C. 303) . . . 
A comprehensive program was 
launched by the Rubber Reclaimers 
Association (RRA), late last year, 
to increase ‘the ratio of reclaimed 
rubber to that of total new rubber 
consumed. Of all rubber used in 
this country, approximately 15% is 
the reclaimed variety. 

Tire and automotive industries 
consume about 60% of the output 





Classification Manual. 


2822—“Synthetic rubber.” 


> 301—Tires and inner tubes. 

> 302—Rubber footwear. 

>..303—Reclaimed rubber. 

> 306—Fabricated rubber products (such 
as: industrial and mechanical rubber 
goods; rubberized fabrics and vulcanized 
rubber clothing; and miscellaneous rub- 
ber specialties and sundries). 





This chapter covers Industry Group 30—“Rubber and miscella- 
neous plastics products’—in the Government’s Standard Industrial 


Also included in this industry analysis are plants in one seg- 
ment of the chemicals and allied products industry, S.I.C. Group 


Here are the industry classifications included: 


Related information will be found: for footwear—in Chapter 13: 
for plastics and other chemical products—in Chapters 8 and 18. 


> 307—Miscellaneous plastics products (in 
cluding the molding of primary plastics 
for the trade; and, fabricating miscellan- 
eous finished plastics products). 

> 2822—Synthetic rubber (vulcanizable 
elastomers) produced by polymerization 
or copolymerization 
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and equipment needs could also be 


Rubber & Rubber Products Industry affected. 


Total 
Establish- 


ments 


Estabs. w/ 
over 20 
Employes 


Tires & inner tubes 123 86 ° $ 72,269 
Rubber footwear : + ae. 26 f 3,109 
Reclaimed rubber .... : . 16 14 : 964 
Industrial, mechanical & rubber 

1,074 558 119,565 43,603 


specialties . c 
Plastics products molding & 
fabricating . 00a 1,143 116,308 76,951 
Synthetic rubber materials i a 17 9,252 15,879 
Total 357,094 $212.775 


Capital 
Outlays 
(thousands) 


Total 
Employes 


Industry Title BASIC STATISTICS 

Total capital outlays for the rub- 
ber industry in 1960 are reported to 
be approximately $200 million, of 
which some $55 million were in- 


Vv e ; 
“en sees ested overseas. Total sales volume 





Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








for use in tires, tubes, steering 
wheels, mats, hose, and miscellane- 
ous smaller parts. The remainder is 
used in such items as bowling balls, 
sporting goods, industrial hose and 
belting, and adhesives. 


> Industrial, mechanical & rubber 
specialties (S.LC. 306) The 
prospects of this segment of the 
rubber field are closely tied to the 
general economy of the country. 

After a slow first quarter, pros- 
pects brightened somewhat, to the 
point where producers of molded 
and mechanical rubber goods were 
anticipating an increase over their 
1960 volume by the time 1961 ends. 
Conveyor belting, cellular products, 
and industrial hose are some of the 
areas where gains are anticipated. 

Home remodeling is considered a 
potentially profitable market, with 
products such as rubber-based floor 
coverings, rubber-based paints, and 
other similar products representing 
worthwhile sales targets for the in- 
dustry. 


> Plastics products molding & fab- 
ricating (S.1.C. 307) . . . Industry 
sources report that only a limited 
number of rubber manufacturers al- 
so maintain plastic molding equip- 
ment. 

Because “direct plastics” are not 
rubberlike in nature, they do not 
lend themselves to utilization with 
standard types of rubber working 
machinery. Consequently, even 
among the rubber plants which have 
special plastics molding and fabri- 
cating equipment, the plastics mold- 
ing operations are generally a minor 
part of the total plant operation. 

Conversely, the rubberlike plas- 
tics, such as vinyl resins, are ma- 
terials of direct interest to the rub- 
ber manufacturing field. According 
to reliable sources, the greater por- 
tion of vinyl resins is consumed 
within what is recognized as the 
rubber manufacturing field. The 
reason is that rubberlike plastics 
can be worked on rubber machinery 
(with some modifications). As a re- 
sult, the over-all rubber manufac- 
turing industry consumes more than 
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50% of these types of plastics. 

Complicating the issue is the rel- 
atively recent introduction of the 
polyurethane materials. These can 
be flexible or rigid, and can also be 
rubbers. Although some authorities 
refer to the urethanes as “plastics,” 
reliable spokesmen report that by 
far the greater portion of urethane 
products are made by rubber manu- 
facturers. This reportedly applies 
both to urethane foams and to ure- 
thane rubber products. 

Detailed information on plastics 
materials and fabricating will be 
found in Chapter 18, and related 
material is in Chapter 8. 


> Synthetic rubbers (S.C. 2822) 
. . . Big news of last year was the 
commercial introduction of polyiso- 
prene rubber—and hectic activity 
for its increased production. The 
second eventful development was 
the introduction of polybutadiene 
rubbers. 

These rubbers, generally referred 
to as “stereospecific rubbers’—or 
“stereos,” for short—are generally 
described as “synthetic natural rub- 
bers.” The “natural” aspect is due 
to the fact that their molecular 
structure, application and perform- 
ance most closely resemble natural 
rubber. 

Last year the production of stere- 
os amounted to 20,000 long tons. By 
the end of 1962 industry authorities 
except plant production and capac- 
ity to reach 280,000 long tons. 

Some industry spokesmen con- 
sider the commercially successful 
introduction of these stereos to rep- 
resent the most important change in 
the course of the rubber industry 
since the first “synthetics” (tech- 
nically known as GR-S) became the 
order of the day during World War 
II. Availability of these “synthetic 
natural rubbers” gives rubber man- 
ufacturers an independence from 
the tree-grown product that they 
have never before had. 

From the standpoint of rubber 
products makers’ markets, this in- 
dependence is considered to have 
far-reaching effects, many of which 
are not yet apparent. Machinery 
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for the same period is reported at 
$6.2 billion. 

An accompanying table, headed 
“Rubber & Rubber Products In- 
dustry,” contains the latest Census 
data on capital outlays, total em- 
ployes, and plant population. 


> Tires & inner tubes (S.I.C. 301) 
. . . Tire production approximated 
126 million units last year, which is 
a one million unit increase over the 
figure reported for 1959. 

The following table shows tire 
production from 1952 to the present. 


U. S. Tire Production 


Truck 
& Bus 
16,070 
14,690 
12,347 
14,95) 
14,855 
13,385 
12,927 . 
; 15,238 : 124,929 

..104,000 15,000 7,000 126,000 


Source: U.S. Rubber Manufacturers Assn. 


Year Passenger Other 
.. 74,341 
. 81,431 
.. 76,794 

97,168 


>» Rubber footwear (S.I.C. 302)... 
The following table contains the 
latest available Census data on pro- 
duction and shipments of plants in 
this field. 


Rubber Footwear Production & Shipments 
(Quantities in 1,000 pairs) 
1958 1958 
Footwear Type Production Shipments 
Canvas 
Bals 20,392 
Oxfords . 40,717 
Specialty shoes . 10,300 
Waterproof 
_ a 3,014 3,009 
Lumberman & pacs .. 1,691 1,672 
Arctics & gaiters 
Buckle & automatic 6,500 6,914 
Style, rubber & cloth 6,011 6,503 
Light & heavy 
rubbers .. 8,221 8,371 
Other rubber footwear 374 373 
Total ..... 97,220 96,843 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufacturers 


19,855 
39,999 
10,147 


> Reclaimed rubber (S.I.C. 303) ... 
About 15% of the total rubber used 
in the U.S. is the reclaimed type. 
Automotive industries and_ tire 
manufacturers consume _  approxi- 
mately 60% of all reclaimed rubber 
produced. 

Consumption of reclaimed rubber 
last year was about 278,600 long 
tons, down slightly from the 1959 
figure of 290,000 tons. Consumption 
levels have remained fairly constant 
during the past eight years. Ex- 
ports last year totaled approximate- 








A powerful, solid-state IBM 7090 data processing 
system, with the maximum number of component 
units, contains more than 16,500 individual rub- 
ber parts. The parts range from molded wire con- 
tact relay dampers to the extruded rubber platen 
assembly. The system is used in the design of jet 
engines and nuclear reactors, among other appli- 
cations. It can perform 229,000 additions or sub- 
tractions in one second! 


Without the rubber industry, this and most other 
machines wouldn't exist. 


Rubber is a vital and basic part of modern tech- 
nology. In much the same way, RUBBER WORLD 
is a basic part of the rubber industry. For more 
than 72 years RUBBER WORLD has supplied its 


this 
computer 
has 16,500 
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rubber parts 


industry with the most complete and up-to-the- 
minute information available. 

This was never more true than today, when 
RUBBER WORLD leads its field in editorial innova- 
tion and in circulation vitality. 

By any comparison, RUBBER WORLD is the domi- 
nant book. 


@ 23% more circulation among rubber products 
manufacturers than the next magazine in the field. 


® 66% more circulation among natural and syn- 
thetic manufacturers and fabric, machinery and 
equipment manufacturers. 


RUBBER WORLD 


630 Third Avenue, New York * 17 * N. Y. » Telephone YUkon 6-4800 
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ly 14,000 tons. Production was ap- 
proximately 300,000 tons, represent- 
ing a decrease of about 5,000 tons. 


> Synthetic rubbers (S.LC. 2822) 

. The ratio of synthetic to natural 
rubber consumed continues to in- 
crease, with synthetics representing 
about 69% of total new rubber con- 
sumed in 1960, compared with 66% 
in 1959. Exports of synthetic rubber 
also increased last year, reaching an 
estimated 345,000 tons. 


Rubber Consumption 
(Long Tons) 


coos quiets 
wee 453,84 807,037 
- Soe 3 784, = 
y 636,7: 


894, 889 
874,394 
925,879 
879,912 
555,044 1,072,726 290,410 
483,000 1,077,000 278,600 


Source: Chemical & Rubber Div., BDSA 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


As indicated in the “Industry 
Composition” box on the first page 
of this chapter, the rubber indus- 
try consists of several well-defined 
“divisions.” Some of them include 
only a comparatively small number 
of companies—either because of in- 
ensive product specialization, or 
because of substantial investment 
requirements for necessary equip- 
ment. 

In general, however, most prod- 
ucts which are needed in one type 
of rubber plant are also used by 
plants in another division of the 
industry. The basic equipment re- 
quired for the operation of a “typi- 
cal” rubber plant permits a wide 
diversification. Consequently, sup- 
pliers of most equipment, chemicals, 
fabrics and services would find a 
large part of the industry in their 
prospective customer group. 

Rubber processing is a complex 
operation. Mechanically, rubber 
products are molded, extruded, cal- 
endered, dipped, lathe-cut, coated, 
cast, fabricated and so on. This re- 
quires a wide range of special and 
general machinery. 

General types of equipment in- 
clude cutting machinery; forms; 
gauges; grinders and pulverizers; 
insulated wire equipment; labora- 
tory equipment; mills; presses; 
pumps; recording instruments; 
tanks; trimmers; vulcanizers. 

Among the specialized machines 
are autoclaves, Banbury mixers, 
braiders, centrifuges, calenders, 
controllers, conveyors, dipping ma- 
chines, eyeletting machines, fatigue 
looms, measuring machines, fatigue 
testers, masticators, molds, stitch- 
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ers, tire building machines, wrap- 
pers, and X-ray equipment. 


= Marerrats. Rubber is to the rub- 
ber manufacturer very much as 
flour is to the baker — a basic raw 
material to be modified and proc- 
essed in thousands of ways to meet 
various requirements. It can be 
made to wear out quickly, like an 
eraser, or to withstand the roughest 
kind of abrasion, as in a tire tread. 
It can stretch like a rubber band 
or be as inelastic as a bowling ball. 

These properties are not inherent 
in rubber, but must be incorporated 
in a rubber compound through the 
use of chemicals and compounding 
materials. Some of the principal 
materials used in the industry are: 

Accelerators, antioxidants, as- 
phalt, barites, carbon black, clay, 
ground mica, lime, lithopone, sul- 
phur, tire fabrics (cotton, nylon, 
rayon), tale and zinc oxide. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Selling the rubber industry in- 
volves reaching management, pur- 
chasing, production, engineering and 
research personnel. One industry 
survey indicated the purchasing 
patterns outlined in the following 
table: 


Matis. Operat- Prod. or 
or Ingre- ing Sup. Plant 
dients plies Eqpnt. 


Management , A ue & 
Direct influence 63 4 7 
Indirect influence .... 20 19 13 

Purchasing 
Direct influence 61 52 
Indirect influence .... 26 30 61 

Production 
Direct influence ........ 61 44 48 
Indirect influence .... 17 44 44 

Engineerin 
Direct influence 37 18 27 
Indirect influence .... 27 27 27 

Research 
Direct influence ....... 56 19 13 
Indirect influence .... 38 52 59 


Source: Rubber World 


In understanding the purchasing 
problem, it should be borne in mind 
that the rubber products industry 
manufactures many different kinds 
of products—from rubber combs to 
foot-wear to surgical supplies to 
tires. It is an extraordinary variety 
and many plants are extremely 
specialized. 


Sources: Rubber Age; Rubber 
World; Rubber Manufacturers 
Assn.; Rubber Reclaimers Assn.; 
Chemical & Rubber Div., BDSA, 


U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Rubber Age 
20-1. Review & Preview of the Rubber In- 
dustry. 16-page editorial appraisal of the 
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industry's performance in 1960 and its 
probable course in the future. Includes 
statements by various industry leaders, 
citing their outlook. 


20-2. There's Profit In Rubber. 16-page 
booklet containing an analysis of mar- 
keting opportunities in the rubber in- 
dustry, with statistics on growth, outlays 
for expansion, and an explanation of the 
various divisions of the over-all industry. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Natl. Tire Dealers and Retreaders Assn., 
1012 Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington 
5; Dx. 

Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 “K"” St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Rubber Mfrs. Assn., 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 
Rubber Reclaimers Assn., 
New York 1, N.Y. 
Rubber Trade Assn. of New York, 15 

William St., New York 5, N.Y. 

Scrap Rubber and Plastics Institute (of 
Natl. Assn. of Waste Material Dealers), 
271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Tire Retreading Institute, 1012 Fourteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Tire & Rim Assn., 2001 First Natl. Tower, 
Akron 8, Ohio 


101 W. 31st St., 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 


Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 
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Rubber Age. 101 W. 3lst St., New York 1. 
Published by Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 
Est. 1917. Editor: M. E. Lerner. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size 8!4,x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 3% and 2!4. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th prec. ee discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 4,695: unpaid, 742. Rubber 
mfrs. & execs., 2,151; suppliers, 1,097; others, 
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imes age , Pa age V: 
PS gars'to  “Ga0no | aio “417000 
6 = 00 265.00 185.00 150.00 
12 280.00 288, 00 160.00 130.00 
Color, ¥) red, $70; others, $90; bleed, 20%. 
For additional data see page 232. 


Rubber Red Book. 101 W. 3lst St., New York 
1. Published a mags» aa Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1937. Editor: M. E. Lerner. aiagit 
copy, $15. Trim _ size, auixtity RL 
7x10; 3 cols., 235. Published bc ae 
close Aug. 31. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-C. 
Zirculation, sworn, 1961 edition, controlled, 
2,541: paid, 1,420; other, 289. Rates— 
Y, rage 
$ 95.00 
92.00 


her, 289. 
ee 2085 00 ‘hres 4s i 
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110 00 86.00 
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00 160 oO 
Color, an Sis: bleed, 25%. 
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Rubber World, 630 Third Ave., New_York 17. 
Published by Bill Brothers Corp. Est. 1888. 
Editor: Richard S. Walker. hg $5 
Trim size, 81/4x11. be | page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
3%. Published 10th rms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 5,596; non-qualified, 
787. Rubber prods., mfrs., 2,849; mfrs. 
dealers of natural, synthetics, chemical & fab- 
rics, 1,607; consultants, industrial users, 
schools, assns., 809; machinery & equip. mfrs. 
nest — Rate ea YP hy P 
nae ‘a h Page e 
45.00 $280.00 $196, 0 $160.00 0 
é $300 00 245.00 00 
Mas 00 148 60 


12 265.00 210.00 
For additional data see page 235. 
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Manufacturing Division — Production Markets 


Stone, clay and glass products 


Generally favorable sales forecast 


by most segments of the industry 


CURRENT TRENDS 


MANUF ACTURING 


= TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES and 
competitive pressures are having 
different effects on the respective 
components which make up the con- 
solidated stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ucts industry. 

Here are some of the highlight 
trends for the various major divi- 
sions of the over-all industry. 


> Flat glass producers (S.I.C. 321) 
. . . Horizons were clouded at the 
beginning of this year for the na- 
tion’s flat glass producers, following 
a 1960 drop of approximately 15% 
from the record production volume 
posted in 1959. 

Detroit’s emphasis on compact 
cars has been felt by flat glass pro- 
ducers in the form of reduced vol- 
ume demands. Compacts use less 
glass than the “standards.” Another 
development which affected the 
glass makers was this year’s switch 
by one of the “Big Three” auto 
makers from laminated to tempered 
safety glass in the side windows for 
all but one of its cars. 

Production operations are simpler 
for tempered than for laminated 
glass. It takes less time and fewer 
employes to meet demands. These 
factors, plus what one glass industry 
spokesman termed, “Imports from 
low-wage foreign countries of flat 
glass products, and finished cars” 
had affected the industry to the 
point where last April one of the 
major glass makers put some 1,000 
employes on “furlough.” 

Strong remedial action on the part 
of the glass makers—intensified 
marketing efforts, research and de- 
velopment, etc.—is expected to help 
the producers finish this year at 
about the same level as last year’s 
total sales and production volume. 


> Glass containers (S.ILC. 3221)... 
Increases up to as much as 7% more 


than 1960 production levels are con- 
fidently being expected by produc- 
ers in this segment of the industry. 

In specific categories, forecasters 
expect these increases: food, up 6%; 
medicinal and health glass contain- 
ers, up 12%; returnable soft drink 
beverage bottles, up 9% and non- 
returnables up 24%. 

Last year’s production volume 
topped 1959’s level by some 4%, to 
set a new all-time high, with ship- 
ments approximately 159 million 
gross, according to the Business & 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


Defense Services Administration 
(BDSA) of the Department of Com- 
merce. Involved in this production 
were 47 manufacturers operating 
105 plants. 

Up to the present, the volume of 
glass containers imported into this 
country has been relatively small. 
However, expansion of the glass 
container industry abroad and the 
modernization of foreign plants has 
resulted in the growing interest of 
foreign producers to enter the U.S. 
market. This trend is expected to 
intensify. 

Exports of domestically produced 
glass containers average between 
2% and 3% of the U.S. annual out- 
put. Industry sources do not expect 
any sizable increase in this volume, 
because of the previously noted ex- 





$.1.C. 32—STONE, CLAY AND GLASS 
PRODUCTS 
> 321—Flat glass. 
> 322—Glass and glassware, pressed or 
blown 
@ 3221—Glass containers 
@ 3229—Other pressed and blown glass 
and glassware. 
> 323—Glass products 
chased glass). 


> 324—Cement. 


> 325—Structural clay products. 
@ 3251—Brick and structural clay tile 
@ 3253—Ceramic wall and floor tile. 
@ 3255—Clay refractories. 
@ 3259—Other structural clay products 
such as clay sewer pipe, etc. 

> 326—Pottery and related products. 
@ 3261—Vitreous plumbing fixtures. 
@ 3262—Vitreous china food utensils. 
@ 3263—Earthen and whiteware food 
utensils. 
@ 3269—Other pottery products, includ- 
ing art and ornamental pottery, indus- 
trial and laboratory pottery, florists’ 
articles, and decorating white china for 
the trade 


> 327—Concrete, 
products. 
@ 3271—Concrete brick and block 
@ 3272—Other concrete products, such 
as precast products, prestressed units, 
crossing slabs, pipe, grave markers and 
vaults, terrazzo products, etc 


(made from pur- 


gypsum and plaster 





This chapter covers the manufacturing and distributive elements 
of Industry Group 32—“Stone, clay and glass products” —in the 
Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 

Here are the industry classifications included: 


Related information on the specified wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments will be found in Chapters 9, 15, 39 through 42, and 57. 


@ 3273—Ready mixed concrete. 
@ 3274—Lime 
@ 3275—Gypsum products 
> 328—Cut stone and stone products. 


>» 329—Abrasive, asbestos and miscellane- 
ous nonmetallic mineral products. 
@ 3291—Abrasive products. 
® 3292—Asbestos products 
@ 3293—Steam and other packing, and 
pipe and boiler covering 
® 3295—Minerals, ground or treated 
@ 3296—Mineral wool. 
@ 3297—Nonclay refractories 
@ 3299—Other nonmetallic mineral prod 
ucts, such as floor composition (mag 
nesite), mica products (except radio) 
statuary, stucco, etc 
S.IL.C. 50—WHOLESALE TRADES 
> 5074—Plumbing and heating equipment 
and supplies (part, only) distributors. 
> 5082—Industrial supplies (part, only)— 
abrasives and abrasives materials distrib 
utors 
>» 5S097—Home furnishings (part, only)— 
china, glassware, crockery wholesalers 
> 5098—Construction materials (part, only) 
distributors—brick and tile 
and plaster 


RETAIL TRADES 
> 5212—Building materials dealers 
> 5231—Glass, paint, and wallpaper stores 


cement, lime 


> 5999—Miscellaneous retail outlets selling 
monuments, tombstones, etc 
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S.LC. 
Code Industry Title 


321 Fiat Glass .... 


322 Glass and glassware t 
3221 Glass containers . 
3229 Pressed & blown glass, nec 


3231 Products of purchased glass 
3241 Cement, hydraulic _...... 


Structural clay products 
Brick and structural tile 
Ceramic wall and floor tile . 
Clay refractories . 
Structural clay products, “nec 


rr 

Pottery and related products 
Vitreous plumbing fixtures 
Vitreous china food utensils 
Earthenware food utensils 
Porcelain electrical supplies 
Pottery products, nec. 

Concrete, gypsum & plaster prod. 
Concrete brick and block . 
Concrete products .......... 
Ready-mixed concrete 


ime . i 
307 5 Gypsum products . 
3281 Cut stone and stone products 


329 Abrasive, asbestos and misc. non- 
metallic mineral products ... 

3291 Abrasive products . 

3292 Asbestos products 

3293 Gaskets and insulations . 

3295 Minerals—ground or treated 

3296 Mineral wool 

3297 Nonclay refractories 

3292 Nonmetallic minerals, nec 


Total . 





Stone, Clay & Glass Products Manufacturers 


Estabs. w/ Total Capital 

Total over Employes outlays 

Estabs. Employes (hoteenie) (millions) 
32 31 21 $ 12 


240 190 92 $ 42 
100 92 55 31 
140 98 1] 


1,031 $17 
$101 
$ 32 


nn 
~ ~ 
— OW 


“oo * 
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y 553 $442 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








pansion in overseas production 
facilities. 

Manufacturers of glass containers 
are exerting maximum effort to 
keep abreast of competitive con- 
tainers, by producing lighter and 
stronger glass products, made pos- 
sible by research and technological 
improvements. Capital outlays for 
new plants and modernization of 
existing facilities have been keeping 
pace with economic trends. This is 
also expected to continue. 


> Pressed & blown glassware (S.1.C. 
3229) . . . On the heels of last year’s 
peak production record and top 
sales level of $473.2 million, these 
producers are expecting to set new 
records again this year. Although 
over-all production gains are antic- 
ipated, informed sources expect the 
largest gain to be recorded by the 
technical, scientific, and industrial 
categories. 

Plants in this field generally are 
grouped into three basic categories: 
tumblers, stemware, table, kitchen, 
cooking, and art ware; illuminating 
and electronic ware; and, technical, 
scientific, industrial, and _ related 
glassware. 

The consolidated industry’s 1960 
record level of production is con- 
sidered to indicate that its program 
to develop new ideas and new prod- 
ucts has been successful. All seg- 
ments of the industry have ad- 
vanced except machine-made 
household table and kitchen articles. 


> Cement (S.C. 324)... The major 
accent in this industry is on im- 
provement, with production needs 
shifting to bigger equipment. New 
trends are toward complete instru- 
mentation and centralized automatic 
control. Industry authorities con- 
sider these to be significant co- 
factors with the economy, in pro- 
jecting future goals for the industry. 

Outlays for expansion and im- 
provements were higher last year 
than in 1959, but not up to the 
record levels of 1956 and 1957. Eight 
new plants were built and about 30 
major expansion programs were 
completed with the total cost es- 
timated to be a minimum of $180 
million. It is expected that four new 
plants and some 18 major expansion 
programs will be completed this 
year, at a cost of about $112 million. 

Industry capacity at the end of 
last year has been reported at ap- 
proximately 434 million bbl. an- 
nually, a new record, which rep- 
resents a 19 million bbl. capacity 
increase over the 1959 level. 

Aceording to informed sources, 
the general attitude of producers in 
this field is that 1961 will see a 
moderate increase in demand but a 
further pinch on profits. Shipments 
are expected to increase 3% to 5% 
over last year. 

In the area of equipment and 
process trends, last year saw a con- 
tinued acceleration in the trend to- 
ward larger kilns and _ grinding 
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mills; installations of glass bag kiln 
gas dust collectors; and, use of tv, 
radioactive measurement, x-ray 
spectrographs, and other advanced 
devices. 

Palletizing of bagged cement ship- 
ments has been a growing practice. 
Last year was noteworthy because 
the first automatic palletizing sys- 
tem was installed in a domestic 
cement plant. 


> Structural clay products (S.LC. 
325) . . . Estimated outlays for new 
machinery and plants will total ap- 
proximately $16.6 million this year, 
compared with last year’s $16.2 mil- 
lion. 

A major production and cost 
problem for plants in this field has 
been that of packaging its products. 
Packaging requirements are as var- 
ied as the companies which make 
up the over-all industry. Each man- 
ufacturer devises a package and 
system to meet his specific require- 
ments and industry authorities feel 
that this trend will not change. 

Based on 10 years of a custom- 
engineering approach to brick and 
clay products handling, one indus- 
try source reports the following 
premises: 1) each installation is an 
individual engineering problem; 2) 
elaborate equipment is unjustified 
and unnecessary in most cases— 
with the emphasis being on method 
rather than equipment; and, 3) 
modern centralized strapping sta- 
tions are necessary for full utiliza- 
tion of the handling economies made 
possible by engineered packaging. 

Lift trucks have had a major role 
in developing mechanical handling 
systems among plants in this indus- 
try. They are reported to have saved 
money, time and losses in the plants 
which use them. 


= Refractory manufacturers (S.LC. 
3255) are expecting a continuation 
of the rapid growth experienced 
since the beginning of World War 
II, which spurted even more rapidly 
when the U.S. launched full blast 
into space satellite and missile de- 
velopment. 


» Pottery & related products (S.LC. 
326) . . . Estimated 1961 spending 
for new machinery and plants totals 
approximately $20.1 million, com- 
pared with $22.6 million reported 
for 1960. 


=» Food utensils manufacturers 
(S.LC. 3262, 3263) expect about an 
8% increase in value of shipments 
this year, compared with total sales 
in 1960. At manufacturers’ level, 
estimated value of shipments of 
vitreous china food utensils totaled 
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slightly over $54.4 million in 1960, 
while earthenware food _ utensils 
sales volume was $79.4 million. 


® Porcelain electrical supplies 
(S.LC. 3264) are expected to dip 
from last year’s $131 million in 
value of shipments, and finish 1961 
with manufacturers’ shipments 
valued at approximately $115 mil- 
lion. 


» Concrete, gypsum & plaster 
products (S.C. 327) . . . Condi- 
tions in the construction industry 
strongly influence trends for pro- 
ducers of concrete products. Be- 
cause this year is expected to be 
comparatively good for construction, 
the prospects for the concrete and 
concrete products industries are ex- 
pected to mirror the trends. 


>» Concrete brick & block (SIC. 
3271) . . . Informed authorities have 
forecast a production level of about 
2.09 billion units for 1961. This is 
not a record. The industry’s big- 
gest production year was 1956, when 
production hit the 2.2 billion level. 

The most significant trend in the 
concrete masonry industry today is 
the leaning of the entire industry 
toward more decorative units. 
Screen block, in particular, has 
found wide acceptance, as have 
products such as spilt block and 
glazed-face units. 

Block producers are also doing 
some work in prefabricating con- 
crete masonry panels, and this is 
considered to be one of the strongest 
developments in the industry. . 


= Prestressed & precast concrete 
(S.C. 3272) . . . Industry spokes- 
men aver that the precast industry 
offers a bright potential. They firm- 
ly believe that precast concrete 
panels and wall sections will show 
an increase in usage in this country 
within the next 5 to 10 years. 

Informed authorities claim that 
the industry is in the middle of a 
shaking out period—one in which 
the strong, aggressive companies are 
taking action now to make sure they 
will be in business two, five, or more 
years from now. 


= Concrete pipe (S.1.C. 3272) ... 
Producers in this field have been 
benefiting from the Federal highway 
program. Forecasters anticipate a 
1961 demand for concrete sewer pipe 
and culverts at a record 14.1 million 
tons of concrete pipe. 

In the area of design trends, in- 
dustry sources predict an increase in 
specially designed pipe, including 
pipe with special facings to carry 
highly corrosive materials. 
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YOUR ADVERTISMENTS 


Penetrate Deeply Into the 
Concrete Products Industries 


MARKET AND CIRCULATION COVERAGE 
. « » A 20% increase in the last two years 


Producers of Concrete Block and Concrete 
Block and other Concrete Products 
In 4900 plants 7,844 readers 
eee 


Producers of Concrete Pipe and 
Concrete Pipe and other Concrete Products 
In 900 plants _ 3,074 readers 
eee 
Producers of Ready-Mix Concrete and 
Ready-Mix Concrete and other Concrete 


Products 
In 5,000 plants _ 11,372 readers 


Producers of Prestress Concrete and 
Prestress Concrete and other Concrete 
Products 
In 250 plants _.. 2,014 readers 
eee 


Advertise in 


CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 








Get the Greater 
Inquiry Pulling 
Power that Comes 
With Greater 


Readership CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 


CP READERSHIP is 

measured by READEX 

plus periodic editorial 
staff surveys. 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


Also publishers of Rock Products BPA 
Magazine are! 


79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Ceramic Field 


Means BIG 
Business jor 


your business 
because each year, this 


7-billion dollar industrial giant consumes 
vast quantities of raw materials, ships 
millions of tons of goods via rail, truck 
and air, buys office equip- 
ment and machinery, pur- 
chases big quantities of 
trucks, conveyors, pack- 
aging materials and chemi- 
cals. In fact, if ene 
you sell _ it, 

chances are the 

ceramic field 

uses it! 








You reach men who make the deci- 
sions . . . men at every level . . . within 
ceramics through the CERAMIC BUL- 

LETIN. Here is the 
biggest paid circula- 
tion in the field... 
over 7,600. The CE- 
RAMIC BULLE- 
TIN is the official organ of the American 
Ceramic Society 
. SO your ad- 
vertising message 
speaks with au- 
thority from a 
Bulletin page! 


If you’re not entirely 
familiar with this giant 
of American industry 
request your copy of 
the “Scope and Size of 
Ceramics,” the newly 
compiled  facts-and-fig- 
ures folder on the in- 
dustry as it exists today. 





4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, 0. 


AMherst 88-8645 
240 @ 





= Ready mix concrete (S.I.C. 3273) 

. . This segment of the industry 
has shown steady growth each year 
—except 1960— since the end of 
World War II. Authorities have 
forecast a 3.5% increase for this 
year’s production over 1960. 

The swing to larger truck mixers 
continued last year, with the favored 
size being reported to be the 6-cu. 
yd. mixer. The next most popular 
size was the 5.5-cu. yd., while the 
7-cu. yd. (or larger) drum sizes 
were reported to be decreasing in 
popularity. 

Although there has been a contin- 
uing increase in the use of two-way 
radio in truck fleets, informed 
sources report that there is still a 
considerable market untouched. 


> Cut stone & stone products (S.I.C. 
328) . . . This industry is made up of 
companies primarily engaged in 
cutting, shaping, and finishing mar- 
ble, granite, slate, and other stone 
for building and miscellaneous uses. 

Value of shipments and other re- 
ceipts for these producers in 1958 
totaled $206 million. Of this, $185 
million were from shipments of pri- 
mary products, while $9 million 
were from secondary products such 
as crushed and broken stone, dimen- 
sion stone, etc., and $12 million from 
resales. 


» Abrasive, asbestos & other treated 
nonmetallic minerals (S.I.C. 329) 
. Plants in this segment of the 
over-all stone-clay-glass products 
industry produce both for the con- 
struction industries and for the 
manufacturing industries. Trends in 
production and sales vary accord- 
ingly. 
= Abrasive products manufactur- 
ers (S.LC. 3291) are expected to 
spend $9.03 million this year for new 
machinery and plants, compared 
with $8.7 in 1960, according to esti- 
mates by one industry source. 
Principal products of abrasives 
plants include: grinding wheels of 
natural or synthetic materials; 
abrasive sticks, stones, bricks, pa- 
per, and cloth; abrasive grains; and, 
impregnated metal soap pads. The 
rising level of industrial production 
indicates that these plants can ex- 
pect favorable production and sales 
patterns during the current year. 


= Producers of aggregate (S.LC. 
3295) have been finding the con- 
crete masonry industry a better and 
better market for lightweight ag- 
gregate used in making concrete 
brick and block. 

Estimated 1961 outlays for new 
machinery and plants are reported 
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at $22.1 million. This compares with 
a reported $21.9 million in 1960. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


Most wholesalers selling stone, 
clay, and glass products supply the 
construction industries—both build- 
ing construction and engineered 
construction establishments. Other 
wholesalers concentrate primarily 
on industrial firms. 


> Electrical wiring supplies & con- 
struction materials (S.I.C. 5063) ... 
Wholesalers in this field handle 
porcelain electrical supplies, along 
with building supplies produced by 
other industries. 

Growth among these organiza- 
tions generally parallels construc- 
tion activity. A generally favorable 
outlook faces these wholesalers 
during the current year. (For addi- 
tional and related information, see 
Chapter 9.) 


> Plumbing equipment & supplies 
(S.LC. 5074) . . . These wholesalers 
specialize in plumbing fixtures and 
sanitaryware. An increasing portion 
of their sales has been in recent 
years due to the upsurge in re- 
modeling and modernization both of 
residential and commercial build- 
ings. 

(For additional and related infor- 
mation, see Chapter 42.) 


> Commercial & industrial supplies 
(S.LC. 5082) . . . These wholesalers 
are one segment of the group gen- 
erally referred to as “industrial 
distributors.” 

For the stone-clay-glass products 
industry, the important items han- 
dled by these wholesalers include: 
glass containers and other pressed 
and blown glassware; vitreous 
china; earthen and whiteware food 
utensils; and, abrasive products. 

These wholesalers tend to spe- 
cialize in given product lines. For 
example, those handling abrasive 
products generally carry a com- 
plementary line of equipment and 
other supplies related to abrasives 
use—and they concentrate sales 
efforts among industrial manufac- 
turers. Wholesalers carrying vitre- 
ous china generally concentrate 
either on the hotel or restaurant 
field, and carry related products 
needed in the institutional market. 


> Construction materials distribu- 
tors (S.C. 5098) . . . These com- 
panies handle a variety of related 
stone-clay-glass products. Examples 
of major product groupings which 
characterize some of these distribu- 
tors are: brick and tile; cement, 





lime, and plaster; glass; and, ready 
mix concrete. 

(For additional and related in- 
formation, see Chapter 39.) 


BASIC STATISTICS 


An accompanying table, on page 
238, headed “Stone, Clay & Glass 
Products Manufacturers,” contains 
the latest Census data on capital 
outlays, industry employment, and 
number of plants. 

Following are some of the impor- 
tant statistics for selected segments 
of the over-all industry. 


> Glass products (S.1.C. 321, 322, 
323) . . . Flat glass production in 
1960 was approximately 15% under 
the 1959 record level, with total pro- 
duction reported to be 1,770 million 
sq. ft., valued at $425 million. This 
compares with 2,148 million, valued 
at $500 million in 1959. Imports in 
the first 9 months fell from $48.2 
million for the same 1959 period, to 
$38.94 million for the like 1960 pe- 
riod. 

The following table shows com- 
parative domestic production data. 


Flat Glass Production 
(1,000 square feet) 


1959 : 

Sheet Plate 

Ist Quarter ........ ; 186.7 
2nd Quarter ....... : 3.0 
3rd Quarter ; 175.0 
4th Quarter ........ E 178.2 
Total, 4 qtrs. 1,384.8 762.9 

Source: BDSA, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 





Glass container shipments totaled 
159 million gross units last year. 
The table, headed “Glass Container 
Shipments,” shows comparative 
shipments data for plants in this 
segment of the industry. 


Glass Container Shipments 
(Millions of gross) 

Type of Container 1958 

Narrow-neck food ........... 15.2 
Wide-mouth food sai ; 
Oe eee A 
Beer bottles ...................... : 
Liquor & wine ........ ; é 
Medicinal & toilet .... : 

Chemical, household 
& industrial ................... 11.5 
Dairy products ............... 1.9 
TN | So es 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


The following table shows the 


value of pressed and blown glass 
products for a two-year period. 


6 
9 
3 
8 
2 
4 


Pressed & Blown Glass 
Production Value 
(Dollars in millions) 


Product Type 1958 1959 
Tumblers, stemware 
table, kitchen, 
cooking & art 
Ware ........ $149.0 $174.4 $176.2 
Illuminating & 
electronic ware ...... 136.4 162.7 163.0 
Technical, scientific, 
industrial & other 100.6 116.4 134.0 
Total ........................$386.0 $453.4 $473.3 
Source: BSDA, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
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v Concrete Block v Concrete Pipe 
v7 Ready-Mix Concrete +/ Miscellaneous 
y Prestressed Concrete Concrete Units 


IMi odern Concrete 


MARKET 

Estimated equipment needs of this industry will break all records in the next 
10 years. 

In 1961, The Industry will produce an estimated 264,200,000 cubic yards of 
concrete. 

By 1970, concrete production should increase over current figures by about 
40 percent. This increase will be required to supply needs of the booming 
Construction Industry. 





EDITORIAL 

Modern Concrete’s editorial staff is the most experienced serving this mar- 
ket. Our editors spend much time in the field, reporting and providing the 
industry with authentic, accurate and detailed information. Editorial is dedi 
cated to improving plant operating and production methods. 


READERSHIP 
Few industrial publications offer both readers and advertisers the extent of 
editorial and readership research provided by MODERN CONCRETE. 
(1) Ad-Gage Surveys report the degree of editorial and advertising 
readership. 
(2) Periodic investigation by leading editorial research organization en- 
ables our editors to be the best informed in this industry. 
(3) CRS — Continuous Reader Survey discloses the degree of reader 
preference for editorial subjects. 


CIRCULATION 

Modern Concrete is screened carefully to reach administrative and produc- 
tion executives and to eliminate waste. 

21,594 total average qualified circulation, BPA Publishers Statement, De- 
cember 1960 

19,617 or 90.26 Percent Total Concrete Producer Circulation 

91.01 Percent Total Verified Circulation 





CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
Published Annually 


The only Annual Technical Reference publication for the 
Industry. Content covers all types of concrete production 
and equipment in 3 main chapters occupying over 200 
pages. Chapter titles are: (1) Concrete Units (2) Ready- 
Mix Concrete (3) Prestressed Concrete. With a total 
audited circulation of 8,234 it has an extended reader- 
ship of close to 20,000, who consult it for detailed in- 
formation when purchasing equipment. 











y. advertisers in 

tisers in Modern Concrete the fen reach the sg 

WHO EKS DETAILED IN- 

PRESELL advantages of FORMATION WHEN READY 
their equipment. TO BUY 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS INC. — 431 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Also publishers of Pit and Quarry, Pit and Quarry Handbook & 
Purchasing Guide and Equipment Distributors Digest 
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300 PAGES MORE EDITORIAL! in 1960, 


Brick & Clay Record carried 351 pages of editorial on the 
production of brick, tile, lightweight clay aggregate and 
block, sewer pipe, drain tile, refractories, abrasives and 
other structural clay products—300 pages more than 


BP hE SRC A Ai SER RO 
any other publication! THE ONLY ‘PURE’ 





EDITORIAL STAFF! only Brick & 
Clay Record has editors who devote their 
entire effort to the heavy clay products 
industry. In addition, it utilizes services 
of four qualified engineers, and is the only 
publication in the industry written by men 
with actual field experience. 

40% more 


industry readers! Brick & Clay Record serves 
every heavy clay products plant in America .. . with 
40% more buyer circulation than any other publication. 











EVERY READER A PAID SUBSCRIBER! Brick 
& Clay Record is the only paid, ABC-audited publi- 


cation inthe industry. oy ppies MORE ADVERTISING, T00! 
BRICK & CLAY RECORD CARRIED 624 PAGES OF ADVERTISING IN 
1960, MORE PAGES THAN ANY OTHER INDUSTRY PUBLICATION. 


write 


for your © & Clay 


“smart” kit! § A 


’ CAHNERS 
_@ collection of PUBLICATION 
industry buying 


data, research B R i Cc K 
findings, reader- 
ship surveys & Cc LAY 
RECORD 


and circulation 
analyses. Makes 5 S. WABASH AVE. 
you knowledgeable CHICAGO 3 
about advertising ILLINOIS 
to heavy clay 


products plants. 





(Rtmenge meena os 
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> Cement (S.LC. 324) . . . Accord- 
ing to Government sources, the 
industry had an annual capacity of 
about 408 million barrels as of the 
end of last September. The follow- 
ing table shows a monthly break- 
down of 1960 production and ship- 
ments, and the percent of produc- 
tion capacity being used each 
month. 


Portland Cement 
(Thousand of barrels) 


1960 % of 1960 
Production Capacity Shipments 

18,669 12,909 
16,080 14 
18,422 
27,015 
31,999 

. 31,930 

.. 31,982 
33,270 

. 31,181 
31,488 
26,469 
29,505 


319,010 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


> Structural clay products (S.LC. 
325) ... The following table shows 
a two-year comparison of unglazed 
brick and structural tile production, 
for the first 10 months of the year. 


Clay Brick & Structural Tile 


(Brick in millions of units; 
tile in thousands of short tons) 


_Unglazed Brick Structural Tile 


6,157.5 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


Shipments of clay sewer pipe and 
fittings were 111.1 thousand short 
tons behind 1959 shipments. The fol- 
lowing table shows a month-by- 
month comparison of shipments for 
the last three years. 


Shipments — Clay Sewer Pipe & Fittings 
(Thousands of short tons) 
1958 


. 101.0 
72.3 


~ 
an 


MoOwowowownd 
On & OUTDO 


ar 
November 
December 


Total, 12 months 1,752.4 1,969.9 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


—NODONIDUs 
NIH O RN UTGHOD 
NOODMQOWWOornMN 


>» Pottery & related products (S.I.C. 
326) ... The table on the opposite 
page shows estimated value of ship- 
ments at manufacturers’ level, for 
companies in this field. 





Pottery & Related Products Sales 
(Dollars in millions) 


$.L.c. 
Code Industry Title 1958* 1961** 


3261 Vitreous plumbing 

eS ae $143.0 $163.0 
3262 Vitreous china food 

WERUE: |. on $2.0 59.0 
3263 Earthenware food 

utensils 49. 53.0 
3264 Porcelain electrical 

supplies 98. 115.0 
3265 China decorating, 

for the trade 4.0 
3269 Industrial, laboratory 

& other products .. 74.0 82.0 


wee $476.0 
*Census, actual, manufacturers’ level. 
**Estimated, shipments value, manufacturers’ 
level. 
Source: Ceramic Age 


>» Concrete, gypsum & plaster prod- 
ucts (S.I.C. 327) . . . Concrete block 
production for 1960 is estimated to 
be 2,283 million “8-in. equivalent” 
units. This compares with approxi- 
mately 2,270 million 8x8x16—inch 
blocks for 1959. 

Because of factors peculiar to the 
industry’s make-up it is extremely 
difficult to gauge production vol- 
ume totals for plants producing 
prestressed concrete. One authori- 
tative source has projected data 
from a survey of known producers 
and estimated probable production 
of prestressed concrete at approxi- 
mately 3,320,000 cu. yd. in 1960, 
compared with 2,235,000 cu. yd. in 
1959. 

Concrete pipe output for 1960 is 
estimated at 14.1 million tons, com- 
pared with 13.9 million tons in 1959. 
The Building Materials Div., BDSA, 
Department of Commerce, reported 
that in 1957 there were 41 plants 
in the country making concrete 
pressure pipe, and 424 plants pro- 
ducing concrete sewer pipe. In that 
year, production of these plants was 
reported respectively at 529 thou- 
sand tons, and 6,459 thousand tons. 

Two different industry authorities 
have estimated widely varying pro- 
duction totals for ready mix con- 
crete produced in 1960. One source 
reports an estimate of 108 million 
cu. yd. for 1960 and 115 million cu. 
yd. for 1959, while the other esti- 
mates 128.5 million cu. yd. for 1960 
and 130.5 million for 1959. 

The Census Bureau reports that 
in 1958 the value of shipments for 
all producers in the ready mix in- 
dustry totaled $1.69 billion. In that 
year there were 936 producers with 
more than 20 employes. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


A table at the top of the next 
page, headed “Wholesalers of Stone, 
Clay & Glass Products,” contains the 
latest Census data available at this 
writing, showing sales, employes and 
establishments. 
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Le Magazine Rot: _in FINE 
CERAMICS! 
300% MORE EDITORIAL ON WHITEWARE AND 


POTTERY! with 95 pages of whiteware and pottery 
editorial in 1960, Ceramic Industry led all other publi- 


cations by more ‘than 300%. Twice as much 


editorial on porcelain enamel pro- 


ducts! Ceramic Industry y carried 83-10/12 edi- 
torial pages on porcelain enamel products in 1960 


—more than double any other publication. 50 PAGE 


EDITORIAL LEAD IN GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS! 
Ceramic Industry carried 72-10/12 pages of glass editorial in 1960 
to lead second publication by more than 50 pages. 2™=% Nore 


Editorial Qn Electronic And Newer 
Pr % +5 was 

(Ceramic Produe ist BSR Te ne rg ee Sa 

earried 102 2-1 1/ 1: 2 « Ps —o Cif ‘tronic £ nd newer cC¢ ram- 


At ¢ ' ym 


ic products . .. tea th y= ¢ 


150 PAGE ADVER ISL: NG, LE. 4D! ae ‘amic 
Industry carried aw hopping (62 9/12 pages 
of advertising in 1960...37% more than any 


other ceramic industry publication READ BY 
MORE “CERAMIC” BUYERS! Ceramic Industry reaches more 
buying influences in the “fine ceramics” industry than any other industry 


publication. PREFERRED BY MORE READERS, TOO! 
Ceramic Industry is preferred over all other industry 
—— che Heth to continuing research studies 
and every reader is a paid subscriber! 

THE ONLY CE- 
































RAMIC MAGAZINE WITH CERAMIC ENGINEER EDITORS! 
...and Ceramic Industry has four qualified ceramic engineers 
among its complete staff of over 30 publishing specialists. 


Cer: ramic 
Industry 


write 
for your 
“expert” file! 
contains 
everything from 
industry buying 
power research 
to circulation | 
breakdowns. 
Makes youan | 
‘‘expert’’ onthe | 
fine ceramics 
industry. 


A 
CAHNERS 
PUBLICATION 


| CERAMIC 
INDUSTRY 


5 S. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 3, 
| ILLINOIS 
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8.1L.C. 
Code Industry Title 


supplies construction mat 
5074 Plumbing, heatin 


Plumbing fixtures on supplies 





5082 Industrial li ab 
5088 Construction materials distributors 
Brick and tile 

Cement, lime, plaster 

Glass (building) 
Ready-mixed concrete 

Home _ turnishings—china. 
crockery 





Wholesalers of Stone, Clay and Glass Products 


5063 Electrical apie é ~~ wiring 


uipment & supplies 3.141 
General line plumbing: heating goods 


ives & materials 1,521 
50,522 

"492 4,529 
1,866 


glassware, 


Establish- 


Sales 
ments Employes (Add 000) 


1,989 22,643 $1,105,922 


40,259 2,028,272 
1,703 22,959 1,112,178 
1,438 17,300 916,094 


8,591 
35,536 
4,478 
Source: 1954 Census of Business 








WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


It is worth nothing that some man- 
ufacturers in this industry have 
various machinery, equipment, and 
supplies requirements virtually 
identical to establishments classified 
by the government in another in- 
dustry—“Mining & Quarrying of 
Nonmetallic Minerals,” S.LC. 14. 
(See Chapter 33 in this book). 

Within S.LC. 14, these organiza- 
tions were mentioned as a broad 
market for drilling, blasting, con- 
veying, haulage, calcining, dust col- 
lecting equipment, etc.: Dimension 
Stone—S.LC. 141; Crushed & Bro- 
ken Stone—S.LC. 142; Sand & Gravel 
—S.LC. 144. In part, the following 
organizations represent the same 
type of market for this equipment— 
in addition to the other items speci- 
fied below in the individual-indus- 
try descriptions. 


S.LC. No. of 
Code Industry Group Estabs. 


3241 Portland cement producers 175 
3274 Lime & dolomite producers . 13 
3275 Gypsum products manufacturers 136 
3295 Silica processors ......... 391 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 


Here are additional purchasing 
requirements, for the various seg- 
ments of the over-all Stone, Clay, & 
Glass products industry. 


> Glass (S.I.C. 321, 322) . . . Mixers, 
lathes, cutters, blast torches, index- 
ing turntables, bulb blowers, and 
blast burners, are only a few of 
the “smaller” items bought by 
manufacturers in this industry. 

Heavy equipment includes such 
items as automatic bottle molders, 
glass furnaces, melting tanks, grind- 
ers and annealing ovens. 

Other typical items purchased are 
similar to those listed below for the 
pottery and related products seg- 
ment of the industry. 


> Cement (S.I.C. 324) . . . Material 
handling equipment of all types is an 
important item in all cement plants. 
Other than specialized processing 
machinery—and especially tempera- 
ture controls—general needs of ce- 


ment plants are similar to the 
“standard” operating equipment— 
trucks, packaging devices, etc.—of 
other heavy industries. 


> Structural clay products (S.LC. 
325) .. . Earthmoving, material han- 
dling equipment and tunnel kilns 
are basic “tools of the trade” for 
this industry. 

Specialized machinery, such as 
extrusion and pugging machines, 
and specialized brick packaging de- 
vices are also important items. 

Industrial chemicals are signifi- 
cant also. According to one industry 
source, over 160 chemical additives 
are regularly used in the manufac- 
ture of structural clay products. 


>» Pottery and related products 
(S.LC. 326) . . . Heat is a key to 
many of the purchases made by 
manufacturers in this field. 

Heat gives products of this in- 
dustry their special properties. It 
represents 25% of costs and the 
heating chamber or chambers cumu- 
latively represent 20% to 25% of 
the capital investment of the plant. 

Following are some of the prod- 
ucts and services bought by plants 
in the industry. 


= Suppuies. Ball mill linings, bar- 
rels, belting, boxes, coal, crates, 
electric fuel and power, fire bricks, 
fuels, heat resistant metal, high 
temperature cement, metal abra- 
sives, molds, packing, paper bags, 
refractories, silica brick, tank blocks, 
wire cloth. 

= Equipment. Agitators, air com- 
pressors, batch handling equipment, 
ball mills, bins, blowers, blungers, 
bottle machines, burners, tunnel 
kiln cars, conveyors, crushers, 
cranes, disintegrators, dryers, dust 
collectors, elevators, filter presses, 
furnaces, grinding machines, mag- 
netic separators, material handling 
equipment, grinding mills. 


> Concrete, gypsum & plaster 
products (S.LC. 327) . . . Typical 
equipment bought by plants in this 
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field would include such items as: 
conveyors—portable, as well as 
stationary; weighing equipment; 
mixers, compressors; cranes; fork 
lift trucks; grinding and crushing 
equipment; heaters—both oil and 
water; hydraulic pump; moisture 
meters; recorders; steam gener- 
ators, etc. 

Packaging machinery—for filling 
sacks of plaster, etc., would be used 
in plaster and gypsum plants. Band- 
ing and metal strapping devices are 
common equipment items in brick 
and block producers’ plants. 


> Cut stone & stone products (S.L.C. 
328) . . . Grinding machinery, cut- 
ting tools, dust collection devices, 
shot, grit, crushed steel and sand 
blasting equipment are the general 
items used regularly by manufac- 
turers in this field. 


» Abrasives, asbestos & nonmetallic 
mineral products (S.I.C. 329) . 
Pulverizers, crushers, sifters, presses, 
and industrial chemicals are the 
more general items purchased by 
this segment of the industry. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


>» Glass (S.C. 321, 322) . . . The 
flat glass industry tends to be con- 
centrated in the Middle Atlantic 
and West North Central states. So 
is the pressed and blown glassware 
industry. 

Surveys of buyers and buying 
influences in the field list a long 
range of titles held by the men who 
buy, depending on the size of the 
establishment and the kind of work 
done. 

Titles include presidents, general 
managers, purchasing agents, su- 
perintendents and ceramics engi- 
neers. Buying of major equipment 
is usually participated in by several 
management executives. Supply 
purchases tend to be “routine” once 
channels are established, but they 
are often established at a high level 
when they originate. Technical men 
tend to buy technical supplies. 


> Cement (S.I.C. 324) ... As indi- 
cated, the majority of plants in this 
field are large. Because of the siz- 
able capital investment involved 
most ownership is by large com- 
panies, which are—typically—de- 
partmentalized. 

As in most instances, purchases 
are ultimately determined by three 
individuals: (1) the individual bas- 
ically responsible to management 
for the use of the product; (2) the 
purchasing agent, whose primary 
concern is with the economy of the 





purchase and the product’s ability 
to meet established company qual- 
ity of performance standards; and 
(3) top management, towards the 
achievement of whose aims the pur- 
chase must finally contribute. 


> Structural clay products (S.I.C. 
325) . . . Plants in this field are 
scattered throughout the country. 

Industry “giants” follow typical 
buying patterns, such as those de- 
scribed above for plants in the 
cement field. As usual, in the small- 
er establishments, the owner or 
plant manager makes buying de- 
cisions. 


> Pottery and _ related products 
(S.LC. 326) . . . Plants in this field 
are located where clay and fuel 
supplies make a fortunate economic 
combination. They are more or less 
concentrated in the Middle Atlantic 
and East North Central states. 
Buying patterns are virtually 
the same as those in the glass field. 


> Cut stone & stone products (S.I.C. 
328) . . . Plants tend toward the 
medium or small size in this indus- 
try and ownership therefore tends 
to be localized. In departmentalized 
organizations the usual sales pro- 
cedure is appropriate—department 
heads, plant manager, purchasing 
agents, etc. Top management will 
naturally be a consideration for 
purchases involving large outlays 
for heavy equipment. In _ small 
plants, the owner or plant manager 
is the important buying influence. 


>» Abrasives, asbestos and nonme- 
tallic mineral products (S.I.C. 329) 
. . . The variegated composition of 
this industry segment finds large 
and small plants intermingled. 

Buying patterns are more or less 
typical: where departmentalization 
exists it is necessary to follow the 
“chain of command.” In the small 
plants, the important man is the 
owner or manager. 


Sources: Brick & Clay Record; 
Ceramic Age; Ceramic Industry; 
Concrete Products; Modern Con- 
crete; BDSA, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Brick & Clay Record 

21-1. How To Sell A Brick Plant. 12-page 
booklet containing a highlight descrip- 
tion of equipment, machinery, and ma- 
terials needed to produce brick and 
other heavy clay products, with a map 
showing plant locations. 


21-2. Clay—~Magic Material of America’s 
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Progress. Report on production of heavy 
clay products, such as brick and struc- 
tural tile, refractories, pipe, aggregate 
block, and abrasives. Include market out- 
look for current decade, plus description 
of various production processes. 

Ceramic Age 

21-3. Ceramic Manufacturing Sales Esti- 
mates. 6-page forecast of 1961 sales, 
with data grouped by S.LC., plus esti- 
mated spending for new machinery and 
plants, and a general commentary on 
trends in the next 12 months. 

Ceramic Industry 

21-4. Ceramics—Starfire of the Sixties. 14- 
page pocket-size report on the ceramics 
manufacturing ete including manu- 
factures of glass and glass products, 
whiteware, electronic, and new ceramics 
and porcelain enameled products, plus 
information on how the products are 
made and used. 

Concrete Products 

21-5. Production Estimates—1961. 12-page 
commentary and analysis of growth pat- 
terns and trends for the precast concrete, 
ready-mixed concrete, block concrete, 
prestressed concrete, and concrete pipe 
industries, with review of 1960 and pro- 
jections for 1961. 

SERIES OF REPORTS: on subjects indicated 
by title, the following multi-page re- 
ports contain information and _ statistics 
on application, usage, buying patterns, 
etc. 

21-6. Autoclaving Equipment. 

21-7. Concrete Form Oils 
Agents. 

21-8. Transit Mixers. 

21-9. Tires on Ready-Mix Trucks. 

21-10. Lift Trucks. 


& Release 





21-11. Batch Plants in Ready Mix Opera- 
Lions. 

21-12. Tractor Shovels. 

21-13. Trucks. 

21-14. Production of Concrete Block. Mlus- 
trated report on machinery, equipment, 
and supplies used in plants which pro- 
duce concrete block, with information on 
current problems, buying needs, buy- 
ing patterns, and trends for the future. 

21-15. Plant Operations in the Concrete 
Products Industry. Description and com- 
mentary on organization, operations, and 
equipment used in different segments of 
the over-all industry, with information 
on similarities and differences in the 
respective plants’ purchasing require 
ments. 

Modern Concrete 

21-16. Review & Forecast of the Concrete 
Industries—1960-1961. 16-page analysis 
of past, present, and future trends, plus 
statistics covering: ready-mixed concrete, 
prestressed concrete; concrete block; and, 
concrete construction. Includes plant 
counts, unit production, and dollar vol- 
ume statistics. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Ceramic Society, 4055 N. High St., 
Columbus 14, Ohio 

Am. Concrete Institute, 22400 W. Seven 
Mile Rd., Detroit 19, Mich. 

Am. Concrete Pipe Assn., 228 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1, Il. 

Am. Concrete Pressure Pipe Assn., 228 N 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1, IIl. 

Am. Glassware Assn., 19 W. 44th St.. 
New York 36, N.Y. 
Am. Monument Assn., 147 

Olean, N.Y. 


N. Union St., 


Ceramic Age 


and WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY agree! 


elsmiqensseles 


clay (kla) 


Largest audited circulation 
and proved readership among 
more management, engineer- 
ing and production personnel 
throughout the industry make 
CERAMIC AGE the most logi- 
cal and economical adver- 
tising buy. 





Articles formed wholly or 


partly of clay and baked. 





An earthy material . . . mix- 


tures are baked to make 


brick, tile, earthenware, etc. 


Ceramic Age covers the entire ceramic market 


WHITEWARE AND POTTERY, 
GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS, 
STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS, 
ELECTRONIC AND TECHNICAL 
CERAMICS, PORCELAIN ENAMEL, 
ABRASIVES, REFRACTORIES. 


For complete media file write: 


CERAMIC PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


12728 EUCLID AVE, 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Autoclave Building Products Assn., 545 
Telegraph Rd., Pontiac, Mich. 

Clay Products Assn., 100 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

Expanded Shale, Clay & Slate Inst., Natl. 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 

Flat Glass Jobbers Assn., 2217 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11, IIl. . 

Glass Container Mfrs. Inst., 99 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Mirror Mfrs. Assn., 2217 Tribune Tower, 
Chicago 11, Iil. 

Natl. Assn. of Mfrs. of Pressed & Blown 
Glassware, 815 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 

Natl. Cinder Concrete Products Assn., P.O. 
Box 67, Primos, Pa. 

Natl. Concrete Burial Vault Assn., 
Water St., Princeton, Ind. 
Natl. Concrete Masonry Assn., 

born St., Chicago 3, III. 
Natl. Crushed Stone Assn., 1415 Elliot 
Place, N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 
Natl. Industrial Sand Assn., Munsey Bldg., 
N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 
Natl. Ready Mixed Concrete Assn., 1325 
“E” St., N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 
Natl. Sand & Gravel Assn., 1325 “E’’ St., 
N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 
Portland Cement Assn., 33 W. 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Prestressed Concrete Inst., 425 N. E. Sth 
St., Boca Raton, Fla. 

Stained Glass Assn. of Am., 822 Wilming- 
ton Ave., St. Louis 11, Mo. 

Structural Clay Products Research Founda- 
tion, Geneva, IIl. 

U. S. Potters Assn., 
Liverpool, Ohio 


229 E. 


38 S. Dear- 


Grand 


104 E. Fourth St., E 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 


Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List availabie only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing fist. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter 





American Art in Stone, 343 Granite St., Brain- 
tree 84, Mass. Published by Esther M. Ford 
Est. 1900. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 81/,x1] 
Type page, 7x93; 2 and 3 cols., 20 and 13 
. published Ist. Forms close ASth prec 
gency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959 paid 2,935; 
controlled, 187; other, 269. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page '\/, Page 1/3 Page 
1 120.00 ‘$90.00 § 68.00 
110.00 62.00 
90.00 72.0 56.00 
$50; bleed, 20% 
Retail Dealers Buying Guide, published an 
nually in July, only full, half, and third pages 
sold. Rate same as |! time 





American Ceramic Society Bulletin, 4055 N 
High St., Columbus 14, O. Published by 
American Ceramic Society. Est. 1922. Editor 
> . Pearce. Subscription, $6. Trim size 
faxlllf. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33%. Pub- 
ie ed \Sth. Forms close 12th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,826; controlled 
93; other, 353. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1/2 Page 1% Page 
1 $375.00 ‘$200.00 ‘$150.00 
6 300.00 170.00 120.00 
12 250.00 150.00 90.00 
Color, 4A, red, $50; others, $60; bleed, $25 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see page 240. 
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American Glass Review, 23 E. 26th St., New 
York 10. Published by Ebel-Doctorow Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1882. Editor: Donald Doctorow. 
Subscription, $4. Trim a, 85/gx115/. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2% and 2l/. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, paid, 1,275; unpaid, 340. Mfrs. 
of glass prods. from raw materials, 543; pro- 
ducers of raw materials, equip. & supplies, 
188; wholesalers & jobbers, “Th? mfrs. of glass 
prods. from purchased glass & fabricators, 112; 
— “ age P p Yh P, 
imes Ay age ‘a Vg Page 

1 $16 $ 94.00 ‘bis $ 


Py 4 
127. oO 75.00 

12 110.00 66.00 38. DS sf O 
Colors, 4A, $55; bleed, 15%. 

Glass Factory Directory, published Jan. 3lst, 
as a 13th issue. Rates—] page, $115; 2 page, 
$77. Discounts on 7th and 13th insertions when 
used on 6 & 12 time contract with American 
Glass Review. 


Asbestos, 807 Western Saving Fund Bldg., 
hogy mg 7. Published by Secretarial Serv- 
ice. Est. Editor: E. Ox. eg 
$3. Trim ros 5x71. Type ge, 35/gx53/, 
col, 39h. Published 15%, Forme, close ‘0th 
prec. Agency discounts, none. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,330; controlled, 
130; other, 59. Rates—1l page, $60; 1/2 page, 
$40; 14 page, $25; fg page, $13. 


@® &> 


Brick and Clay Record, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3. Published by Cahners Publishing 
Co., Inc. Est. 1892. Editor: J. J. Svec. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8!/4,x1l14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 10th. Forms close 
Ist. ‘ Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, paid, 4,353; unpaid, 830 Clay 
products mfrs., & execs., 3,290; research labs., 
schools, 328; raw matl. mfrs., 287; masonry 
matls. dealers, 183; er. 263. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2 ge Wp Page 1/3 Page 
r ‘saso0o “$3800 “$230 00 B25. to 
6 350.00 305.00 195.00 185.0u 
12 300.00 270.00 180.00 160.00 
For additional data see page 242. 


Ceramic Age, 2728 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
15. Published by Ceramic Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1921. Editor: W. M. Branham. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 
cols., 20 pi. Published 15th. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 6,471: non-qualified, 
1,306. Mfrs. of: heavy clay products, 2,128; 
electronic & industrial ceramic components, 
1,052; whiteware & pottery, 946; glass & glass 
roducts, 805; others, a Fate 


imes 1 Page % ge Page 1/3 Page 
r= ‘s370°00 “$ai800 “$200.00 ‘$1es 00 
6 325.00 270.00 185.00 170.00 
12 275.00 245.00 170.00 150.00 
olor, 4A, $60; others, $100; bleed, 10% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 245. 














Ceramic Data Book, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Cahners Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1922. Editor: J. J. Svec. Subscriptions, 
$3.50. Trim size, 81/; Pe Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols., 13 and i. Published annually, 
Oct. Last forms a ni s.. 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A 
Circulation, 1960- 8 Shien, controlled, — 
Rates—l page, $400; 2 pages, $600; 4 pa 
$1,000; 6 pages, $1,400; 8 pages, $1,800. 1 % 
discount = 3 consecutive annual insertions 
ordered in advance 
Color, on request; bleed, 10%. 


® GD 


Ceramic Industry. 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chica- 

go 3. Published by Cahners Publishing Co. 

Est. 1923. Editor: J. J. Svec. Subscription, $4. 

Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 

214. Published 7th. ol close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 4,304; unpaid, 888. Mfrs. 

of glas, porcelain enamel, pottery & allied 

ceramic prods., 2,448; raw material, equip., & 

supply producers 429: schools & universities, 

328; designers, decorators, research labs, etc., 
305; refractories, 140; other, 612. Rates— 

2, Page 1\/, Page '1/, Page 

$380.00 $230.00 $225.06 

305.00 195.00 185.00 

270.00 1¢9.00 160.00 

Color, 4A red, $50; othet 4A, $60; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data se¢ page 243. 








Ceramic News, 9244 Olympic Blvd., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Published by lander Pubs. Est. 
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1952. Editor: Glen Asher. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 9xlll. Type page, 734x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 2. Published Ist. Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. rigs list-A-C 
Circulation, sworn, id, 4,518. (VAC ‘audit 


in process, effective June 1961.) Rates (na- 
tional) — 


T 1P 2, Pa 1 
1 $281 0 ‘bar i "si 


3h a 
12 207.00 Hey 00 123 23°00 38. 0 


Color, 4A, $65; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Concrete Industries Yearbook, 43] S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5. Published by Pit & 
Quarry Publications, Inc. Est. 1939. Editor: 
Roy L. Peck. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 20!/,. Published 
June 1. Forms close April 15. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, 1960 edition, qualified, 8,234; 
non-qualified, 881. Ready mix concrete, 3,472; 
concrete bldg. units, pipe, 2,838; concrete bld 
units, pipe, & ready mix concrete, 1,318; tra e 
assns. govt., schools, engineers, mfrs. , dis- 
tributors, 606. Rates per edition— 

ce 1 Edition 

1 Page =o 

3 pages 8.00 400.00 

5 Pag 5.00 325.00 
Color, “A, “$90; bleed, oe 


Concrete Products, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
3. Published by Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Corp. Est. 1903. eo William W. Avery. 
Trim size, 81/4x11l!4. page, 7xl0; 2 and 
3 cols., 33/4 and Baie Published Ist. Forms 
close 4th _— Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A- 

Circulation, qualified, 22,683; non-qualified, 
1,982. Producers: concrete units, 9,67]; ready 
mix concrete, 7,446; concrete units & ready mix 
concrete, 3,926; gy em 15. a Yy P 
Times 1 Page ‘a age age 

1 $515.00 bs.t0 $325.00 $230. 00 

6 485.00 

12 455.00 365, ‘ 387 00 208. id 
Combination rates with Rock Products. 

Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $70 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 239. 
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Glass Industry, The, 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Published by Ogden Pub. Co. Est. 
1919. Editor: Frank Chil Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 834x115,. Published 5th. Forms close 
15th prec Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing 
list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 2,334; unpaid, 329. Mfrs. of 
glass prods. from raw materials, 1,104; mfrs. 
of glass products. from purchased glass, 259; 
schools, universities, glass students, 190; pro- 
ducers of raw materials, equip. & supplies, 
188; other, 569. — "ye P he P 
Times ‘age age lage 

8000 $132.00 $ 66.00 

my 00 56.00 
00.00 48.00 

Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, 5. bleed, $20. 


G&D 


Modern Concrete, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by Pit and fon, 2. Publi- 
cations, Inc. Est. 1937. Subscription, 52. Edi- 
tor: Roy L. Peck. Trim size, 814x111. Tho 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 3/16. Published monthl 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2, 
Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 21,594; non-qualified, 
2,338. Producers: concrete units, 8,635; ready 
mix concrete, 8,438; concrete units & ready mix 
concrete, 2,544; aggregate, 1,084; allied in- 
a, _. Rett hy P Yh P 
imes Page e ome age 
] $490.00 hss 0 $290 $240 00 
6 445.00 395.00 260. 00 220.00 
12 418, 00 365.00 240.00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $70. 
Uses — sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 241. 





3 Editions 
$460.00 














Stone, P. O. Box 846, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Published by Stone Pub. Co. Est. 1888. Edi- 
tor: June Guncheon. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 834xll5. Type page, 7xl0. Published 
Tey Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
15 


(a sworn, controlled, 7,883; paid, 


1,444; other, 25. ag Vy P Yh P 
a age 
$170.00 bua? 7.00 


Times 1 Pag e 
1 $289.00 “ysto bo 
19600 113.00 


6 it 00 
12 1.00 
Color, an” $85, bleed, $40. 








Manufacturing Division 


Textiles; Apparel 


Overall industry growth continues to 


lag; import problem more serious 


CURRENT TRENDS 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


= TOTAL TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTION 
in 1960 was only 21% above the 
average for 1947-49, compared with 
65% for all manufacturing. How- 
ever, productivity in textiles has 
risen impressively in recent years— 
and textile industry investment in 
new plants and equipment in 1960 
exceeded any year since 1948. 

Plant and equipment expenditures 
were estimated at $530 million, up 
29% from 1959, and substantially 
higher than in recent years. Con- 
tinued high spending is expected 
through 1961, because roughly 25% 
of all the textile machines now in 
place were installed at least 20 
years ago. 

In research and development, 
spending has increased markedly in 
the past decade, but it still lags— 
as a percentage of profit—far be- 
hind the outlays of all manufactur- 
ing. Between 1953 and 1959, re- 
search and development expendi- 
tures by textiles companies in- 
creased from $26 million to $35 mil- 
lion per year, a gain of 35%. 

R&D expenditures of all manu- 
facturing companies, during the 
same period, more than doubled 
from $3.3 billion to $8.6 billion— 
representing a gain of 161% and an 
amount equal to 53% of total after- 
tax profits. Textile industry R&D 
outlays, on the other hand, equaled 
only 8.4% of after-tax profits. _ 

Total textile mill employment has 
been trending downward since 1955. 
Industry profits have been running 
well below the average for all 
manufacturing. In addition, over- 
capacity has become an increasingly 
painful reality. From 1947 through 
1960, a total of 838 mills—which 
formerly employed more than 249,- 
000 workers, were liquidated. 

Deterioration within the textile 
industry has resulted from a num- 
ber of factors. First, increased com- 
petition from paper, plastics, and 


metals has reduced the size of 
several textile markets. In auto- 
mobiles, for example, where inte- 
riors once were finished with textile 
products, it is now customary for 
seat covers, headlining, side panels 
and floor coverings to be made from 
non-textiles. 

Finally, and of even greater con- 
sequence, there has been a sharp 
rise in imports of textile products. 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


In 1960, imports of cotton cloth— 
which totaled 122 million yards four 
years ago—rose to 455 million yards. 
This means that for the first time 
since 1875, total cotton cloth im- 
ports exceeded exports—and as of 
this writing, little relief is expected 
in terms of increased tariffs and 
lower quotas. 


> Cotton broad-woven fabrics 
(S.LC. 221) Just before the 
second World War, approximately 
63% of all fiber consumed for cloth- 
ing was cotton. Eight years later 
this figure had fallen to 56%. Both 
rayon and nylon were then avail- 
able. But by 1950, cotton’s over-all 





trial Classification Manual. 


S.C. 22—TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS 
> 221—Cotton (broad woven) fabric mills. 


> 222—Man-made fiber and silk (broad 
woven) fabric mills. 

> 223—Wool (broad woven) fabric mills, 
including dyeing and finishing. 


> 224—Narrow fabrics and other small- 
wares mills (cotton, wool, silk & man- 
made fiber). 


> 225—Knitting mills. 


> 226—Dyeing and finishing (except wool 
fabrics and knit goods). 


> 227—Floor covering mills. 
> 228—Yarn and thread mills. 


> 229—Miscellaneous textile goods. 
@ 2291—Felt goods, except woven felts 
and hats. 
@ 2292—Lace goods 
@ 2293—Paddings & upholstery filling 
@ 2294—Processed waste and recovered 
fibers and flock. 
@ 2295—Artificial leather, oilcloth and 
other impregnated and coated fabrics. 
@ 2296—Tire cord and fabric. 
@ 2297—Wool scouring, worsted comb- 
ing and tow to top mills. 
@ 2298—Cordage and twine. 
@ 2299—Other textile goods. 
S.I1.C. 23—APPAREL AND OTHER FIN- 
ISHED PRODUCTS FROM FABRICS & 
SIMILAR MATERIALS 


> 231—Suits, coats and overcoats—men's, 
youths’ and boys’. 


>» 232—Furnishings, work clothing & allied 

garments—men's, youths’ and boys’. 
> 233—Outerwear—women’s, misses’, and 
juniors’. 


> 234—Undergarments—women’s, misses’, 


and infants’. 


> 235—Hats, caps, and millinery. 
> 236—Outerwear—girls’, children’s and 
infants’. 


> 237—Fur goods. 





This chapter covers the manufacturing and distributive elements 
of Industry Groups 22—“Teztile mill products”—and 23— “Apparel 
and other finished products’—in the Government’s Standard Indus- 


Here are the industry classifications included: 


> 238—Miscellaneous apparel and acces- 
sories. 


@ 2381—Dress and work gloves (except 
knit and all leather) 


™@ 2384—-Robes and dressing gowns. 

@ 2385—Raincoats and other waterproof 

outer garments. 

@ 2386—Leather and sheep lined cloth- 

ing 

@ 2387—Apparel belts. 

@ 2389—Other apparel. 

>» 239—Misc. fabricated textile products. 

2391—Curtains and draperies. 
2392—Housefurnishings. 
2393—Textile bags. 
2394—Canvas products 


2395—Pleating, decorative and novel- 
ty stitching and tucking for the trade. 


2396—Apparel findings and related 
products. 


@ 2397—Schiffli machine embroideries 

@ 2399—Other fabricated products. 
S.I.C. 503—DRY GOODS AND APPAREL 
WHOLESALERS 


> 5032—Dry goods, piece goods and no- 
tions. 


» 5035—Apparel and accessories, hosiery, 
and lingerie. 


S.I.C. 56—RETAIL TRADE—APPAREL AND 
ACCESSORIES STORES 


> 561—Men’s and boys’ clothing and fur- 
nishings. 

@ 5612—Men's and boys’ clothing 

@ 5613—Men's and boys’ furnishings 
> 562—Women’s ready to wear. 


> 563—-Women’s accessories and special- 
ties. 


> 564—Children’s and infants’ wear. 
> 565—Family clothing. 

> 566—Shoe stores. (See Chapter 12.) 
> 567—Custom tailors 

> 568—Furriers and fur shops. 


> 569—Miscellaneous apparel and acces- 
sories, not specified above. 
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S.LC. : 
Code Industry Title 
221 Cotton broad-woven fabrics ........ 
222 Broad-woven silk & man-made fiber ~ 
223 Wool broad-woven fabrics; finishing 
224 Narrow fabric mills —..........--.----..------- 
225 Knitting mills ; 
2251 += Full- fashioned hosiery “mills 
2252 Seamless hosiery me? A 
2253 Knit outerwear mills 
2 Knit underwear mills 
Knit 2 rad mills 
Knit gloves, bags, towels, etc. 
Dyeing "6 finishing textiles .. 
inishing cotton broad-woven 
Finishing broad-woven silk & man 
made fiber .... 
Bleaching & dyeing raw stock, braid 
goods, etc 
Floor covering mills 
Woven carpets & rugs 
Tufted carpets & rugs ..... ees 
Twisted, hooked, braided Tugs eon 
Yom € ieeet aii. ....................... 
Yarn spinning mills ......... ' 
Yarn throwing mills 
Wool, mohair, yarn mills .. 
Thread mills iBaia 
Miscellaneous textile goods .................. 
1 Felt goods (except hats) ..... 
Lace goods ....... ia. 
Paddings & upholstery. “filling . 
Processing textile mill wastes . 
Artificial leather, oilcloth, etc. . 
Tire cord & fabric 
Scouring, combing, tow-to-top mills 
Cordage & twine a 
Bagging, burlap, webbing, os. .. 
Total : , 





Textile Manufacturing Industry 


Estabs. w/ 
over 20 Total 
Employes Employes 
242,634 
81,688 
55,952 


Capital 
Outlays 
(add 080) 


$ 48,361 
$ 15,043 
$ 9,702 


Total 
Estabs. 


495 394 
401 301 
469 311 
488 242 $ 6,307 


2.786 1,704 $ 43,588 
432 241 F 6,098 
659 489 < 13,519 

1,123 633 
140 122 
357 

75 
798 
446 
197 
155 


4,606 
Source: 1958 Census of enadiatanes 








position in apparel began to rise. In 
1955, cotton represented 60% of all 
fiber consumed in apparel; in 1959, 
61% 


> Man-made fibers (S.I.C. 222) ... 
For the U.S. it seems fairly certain 
that the present trend toward the 
blending of natural with man-made 
fibers will continue. Also, chemical 
companies seem destined to con- 
tinue to spend sums without prece- 
dent in the history of the textile in- 
dustry—for basic research, product 
development, and advertising and 
sales promotion. 

Man-made fibers today hold ap- 
proximately 30% of the total fiber 
consumption in the United States 
and approximately 15% in the 
world. In the United States in 1959, 
man-made fibers were used for ap- 
proximately 20% of the market in 
men’s, boys’, children’s and infants’ 
wear; for about 25% of the total 
home furnishings market; and for 
approximately 45% of industrial 
fiber products. 


> Wool fabrics & finishing (S.LC. 
223) . . . Today, more wool is con- 
sumed throughout the world than 
ever before. Figures show that dur- 
ing the 30’s, approximately 2 bil- 
lion pounds were produced on a 
world-wide basis; today this figure 
has grown to 3 billion pounds. 

For 1961 there is little expectation 
that the long-term problems of the 


industry, especially the impact of 
import competition, will be over- 
come. But, moderate increases in 
output of apparel fabrics and con- 
sumption of apparel class wool 
should take place (apparel manu- 


facture accounts for about 98% of 
wool fabric production). 


> Knitting mills (S.I.C. 226) ... The 
trend toward product diversification 
continues among these mills. More 
and more manufacturers of hosiery, 
for example, are going into produc- 
tion of other types of knitted goods. 


> Dyeing & finishing (S.LC. 226) 

. This is the segment of the in- 
dustry that prints, coats, bleaches, 
proofs, etc. “gray goods” (un- 
finished cloth). 

This segment of the industry is, 
of course, closely tied to the apparel 
industry, and consumer expendi- 
tures for apparel are expected to 
rise in 1961. 


» Floor covering mills (S.LC. 227) 

. In 1950, approximately 86 mil- 
lion square yards of floor covering 
were produced in the United States. 
By 1959 this figure had grown to 
approximately 140 million square 
yards. 

Informed authorities cite three 
reasons why they expect the carpet 
sales boom to continue for at least 
the next few years: (1) more com- 
mercial establishments—motels, of- 
fices, etc.—are beginning to use car- 
peting for ease of care, sound dead- 
ening and appearance; (2) more 
carpeting is being used in homes 





S.LC. 
Code Industry Title 
231 Men's, boys’ suits & coats . 
232 Men's, boys’ furnishings 
2321 Dress shirts & nightwear 
Men's & boys’ underwear 
Neckwear peckalicat Sunes 
Separate trousers 
Work clothes .... 
Sports & casual clothing 
Women’s, misses’ outerwear 
Blouses, waists, shirts . 
Dresses. ; 
Suits, skirts & coats . 
Sportswear, uniforms, etc 
Women’s, 
Underwear & nightwear . 
Corsets & allied garments 
Hats. caps & millinery -..... 
mcm 
Men's boys’ hats & caps fe 
Girls’, children’s outerwear . 
Dresses (only) sah 
Coats (only) 


Fur goods 





Fabric dress & work gloves . 
Robes & dressing gowns . 
Waterproof outer garments . 


Apparel belts ........... 
Costumes, vestments, etc. 


Curtains & draperies ........... 
Housefurnishings 

Textile bags . 

Canvas products 


Apparel findings, 
ing, tucking sl capiaieois 
Banners, flags, nets, etc. . 


WOE. can 


pleating, 





Apparel Manufacturing Industry 


Total 
Estabs. 


1,365 763 


children’s undergarments 


Beachwear & play clothing, ete. . a 


238 Miscellaneous apparel, accessories .. 
Leather & sheep lined ws 8 


g Miscellaneous fabricated wiaaened ix 


Schiffli machine embroideries _.. 
stitch- 


Estabs. w/ 
over 20 
Employes 


Total 
Employes 
122,205 


1,876 272,208 
605 103,344 
73 ' 
11] 


1,848 

3,593 

414 4 5,769 

212 ‘ 2,781 

13,007 $ 89,447 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 
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than ever before; and (3) more new 
households are being established. 


> Yarn & thread mills (S.I.C. 228) 
. . . Technological developments in 
new fibers have been felt by these 
mills more than in some other seg- 
ments of the industry. 

Throwing mills’ moderization 
plans have been targeted on the in- 
stallation of machinery to make 
stretch and bulk yarns. 


> Miscellaneous textile goods (S.L.C. 
229) ... Felt goods (except hats) 
producers (S.I.C. 2291) are finding 
an increasingly attractive market 
in the electronics field. 

Felt materials are being used to- 
day for both static and dynamic 
applications in the design of elec- 
trically energized equipment. Their 
use is broadening due to felt’s 
capability—when impregnated, lam- 
inated, coated, etc.—to function as 
seals, wicks, shock absorbers, etc., 
under extreme conditions of tem- 
perature, atmospheric pressure, or 
shock. 

Cordage and twine companies 
S.LC. 2298) are utilizing new ma- 
terials and new methods, to branch 
into new markets. Research and 
development for new applications in 
the synthetic field are common- 
place in the nation’s cordage and 
twine plants. 


APPAREL MANUFACTURING 


Known as the “cutting-up and 
needle trades,” this group of man- 
ufacturers includes establishments 
producing clothing and fabricated 
products by cutting and sewing 
purchased woven or knit textile 
fabrics. 

These companies generally fall 
into one of three basic categories 
—determined by their respective 
methods of operation: “regular” (or 
“inside”) factories; contract fac- 
tories; and, apparel jobbers. 


© Regular factories perform all the 
usual manufacturing functions 
within their own plant. 


® Contract factories manufacture 
apparel from materials owned by 
others. 


e Jobbers perform the entrepre- 
neurial functions of a manufactur- 
ing company. These functions in- 
clude: buying raw materials, de- 
signing and preparing samples; ar- 
ranging for the manufacture of the 
garments from their materials; and, 
selling the finished product. 
According to the Census Bureau, 
the factory value of shipments of 
major apparel garments in 1960 


amounted to $9.5 billion, a 3% in- 
crease over 1959 shipments of $9.2 
billion. 


> Men’s & boys’ clothing (S.1.C. 231, 
232) . . . In the men’s and boys’ ap- 
parel area, the net value of ship- 
ments of suits, coats and tailored 
jackets increased 11% from $1,040 
million in 1959 to $1,154 in 1960. 
Shipments of dress and sport shirts 
(except knit and work) amounted 
to $700 million in 1960 as compared 
to $669 million in 1959. 


> Women’s & children’s clothing 
(S.LC. 233, 234, 236) . . . Increases 
in production and sales were posted 
by this segment of the apparel in- 
dustry last year but not as great, on 
a percentage basis, as in the men’s 
field. 

No marked changes from last 
year’s sales and production levels 
are anticipated. Increased spendable 
income, plus the national trend to- 
ward “causal living” has given 
sportswear producers an increasing- 
ly favorable market potential. 


> Hats, caps & millinery (S.LC. 
235) . .. Men’s hat makers have 
stepped up their activities in re- 
search on synthetic fibers. 

Industry sources report that the 
world supply of wild rabbit—the fur 
of which is a key material mixed 
into felt hats—has been diminishing 
for some time. Most major hat 
makers admit they are searching for 
a suitable synthetic fiber. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


> Dry goods, piece goods & notions 
wholesalers (S.I.C. 5032) ... Tex- 
tile distributors’ sales are consid- 
ered by most industry authorities to 
be a signpost of future market 
conditions for mill producers. 
Among these distributors are com- 
panies which buy from the mills 
and resell unfinished (“gray”) cloth 
either to converters or other users. 


> Apparel & accessories whole- 
salers (S.I.C. 5035) These 
wholesalers generally fall into one 
of eight primary classifications, based 
on the type of apparel line in which 
they specialize. 

Serving as the primary link be- 
tween the apparel manufacturer and 
the retail outlets, these wholesalers 
are affected by changes from 
“above” and “below”’—their sup- 
pliers on one side and retail outlets 
on the other. 


RETAIL OUTLETS 


> Apparel & accessories stores 
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TO EVERY SEGMENT OF THE 
KNITTING INDUSTRY 


V Hosiery Mills 
/ Underwear Mills 
V Outerwear Mills 


BECAUSE it’s a vital WEEKLY service 


Fifty-two Mondays a year, KNITTING INDUSTRY 
WEEKLY puts the significant news of the knitting 
industry on the mill executive's desk for fast 
consumption—as well as specially prepared fea- 
ture articles which provide valuable information 
~in depth—on specific industry problems. 

Through its interpretive reporting, KIW spots 
trends and analyzes their potential impact on day 
to day business. 

Vital areas include: yarn markets, new products, 
current mill operations, new industry develop- 
ments, patent data, statistical and financial 
reports—in fact current authoritative information 
on every facet of knitwear manufacturing. 


BECAUSE editorial excellence is ASSURED 


The growing editorial staff of KIW (now including 
28 field correspondents) reports every trend and 
facet of hosiery, knit underwear and knit outer- 
wear manufacturing. 

This closely knit, closely supervised staff of 
trained professionals has the know-how to stay 
on top of news developments and get “‘inside’’ the 
story—at the same time maintaining the highest 
standards of accuracy, style and editorial 
judgment. 


BECAUSE it covers TOTAL mill market 


KNITTING INDUSTRY WEEKLY provides overall 
knitting mill coverage including hosiery, under. 
wear and outerwear. It is prepared for and read 
by mill management men —the MEN WHO BUY! 


The ‘‘WEEKLY’’ belongs at 
the top of your schedule as 
your basic promotion to 
the entire knitting industry. 
Write or call our represen- 
tative for further details. 


member @ GD 
Knitting Industry Weekly 


PUBLISHED BY 


HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Best Advertising 
Buy in the 
Textile Field 





it’s MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 
for top readership by the key 
millmen and converters. 


HIGH-QUALITY CIRCULATION 


MTM’s circulation has been built up 
through years of close contact with the 
industry and its leading organizations and 
companies. 

It covers top management, mill execu- 
tives, technologists, converters, dyers and 
finishers, and other known buying influ- 
ences throughout the industry. 

These are the key people in textiles. 


ALERT READERSHIP 


Active reader interest is maintained by 
up-to-date, thorough reports on profitable 
management policies, operating techniques 
and marketing opportunities, with emphasis 
on MTM’s specialty—manmade fibers, the 
dynamic factor in textiles. 

Known for authority and reliability, in 
most plants MTM has a regularly scheduled 
pass-along readership to keep production su- 
pervisors up to date on fibers and techniques. 


ADVERTISING VALUE 


At moderate cost, MTM offers concen- 
trated coverage of the key people in textiles, 
with reader-interest at tops. It merits your 
first choice as the best buy in the textile 
field, 
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(S.LC. 56) . . . Remodeling and re- 
furbishment of facilities continues 
to be a trend among clothing re- 
tailers. Modern shopping centers and 
generally increased competition for 
the discretionary dollar has led re- 
tailers in this field to replace out- 
moded fixtures, remodel store ex- 
teriors, etc. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The accompanying table, headed, 
“Textile Manufacturing Industry,” 
contains the latest census data on 
capital outlays, employes and plants. 

The table headed, “Apparel Man- 
ufacturing Industry,” contains 
similar data for clothing manufac- 
turing. 

Following are some of the basic 
statistics for various divisions of the 
over-all industry. 


MANUF ACTURING 


>» Cotton fabric mills (S.1.C. 221) 
. .. Cotton broad-woven goods pro- 
duction in the first half of 1960 was 
2.5% greater than output in the 
same period of 1959. Second half 


production failed to maintain the 
earlier rate, however, and output 
in both the third and fourth quar- 
ters fell below 1959 levels. 

Total production for the year is 
estimated at 9.4 billion linear yards, 
or about 2% below the 9.6 billion 
yards produced in 1959. According 
to industry sources, mill operations 
in early 1961 continued at about the 
same level as in the final months of 
1960. But, mill activity is expected 
to increase during the final month 
of 1961, with the anticipated im- 
provement in the general economy. 

Over 80% of the total cotton mill 
employment is centralized in five 
states: North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama and Virginia. 


> Man-made fibers (S.I-C. 222)... 
Total 1960 output was somewhat 
lower than the 2.5 billion yards pro- 
duced in 1959. 1960 output is ex- 
pected to be higher than 1960, but 
not by more than two or three per 
cent. 

About 75% of the industry’s out- 
put goes into apparel of various 
types. In 1958 the industry con- 
sisted of 310 establishments em- 
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Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
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South Carolina 
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0. Tennessee 
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Tay 
Wisconsin 
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Totals 





Dry Goods & Apparel Wholesalers 
S.1.C. 503 


No. Estab- 
lishments 


Total Payroll 
(add 000) 


Sales 
(add 000) 
34,800 
15,417 

9,221 
722,728 
36,447 


Employes 


502 $ 


2,280 

2,225 
] 16,27 1,766 
432 3 2 2,105 
(n.a.) ( ) (n.a.) 
7 347 
$14,403,249 $599,075 

Source: 1958 Census of Business (Prelim.) 


74 
113,666 
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§.1.C. 
Code Type of Store 


561 Men's and boys’ apparel} 
567 Custom tailors f 


562) 
563} Women’s clothing, specialty . 
568} 


565 Family clothing 





Apparel & Accessories Stores 


Estabs. w/ Sale 
Payroll 


.- 36,786 285 ,936 
. 13,551 132,770 


s 
($1,000) 
2,561,111 


Employes 
20,361 111,353 
4,780,538 


2,354,111 
Source: 1958 Census of Business 








ploying 20 persons or more each, 
the largest number of which were 
located in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. However, North and South 
Carolina account for the major con- 
centration of output, due to the 
large size of mills located in those 
states. 


> Wool fabric mills (S.I.C. 223)... 
Total imports of woolens and wor- 
steds for 1959 had set a postwar 
record of 22.5 million pounds, and 
imports of these continued to rise 
during 1960. U. S. production of 
woolens and worsted totaled 310 
million finished linear yards in 1960, 
down slightly from 1959, but ahead 
of 1958. 


APPAREL MANUFACTURERS 


The accompanying table shows a 
two-year net value of shipments 
comparison of _ selected apparel 
items. 


Shipments of Selected Apparel Items 
(Net Value—Doilars in Millions) 
Product 1960* 1959 

Men’s & boys’ apparel $3,757.9 $3,580.9 

Suits, coats, jackets . 1,154.1 1,039.9 

Woven dress & sport shirts 699.6 668.7 

Nightwear & underwear ... 362.0 378.2 

Separate dress & sport 

trousers 524.0 489.5 
Knit sweaters & jerseys 156.8 153.3 
Knit outerwear sport 

shirts . 

Work clothing & other 

heavy outerwear 861.4 851.3 


Women’s, misses’, & uniors’ 
$3.744.5 $3.677.5 


outerwear . : 7 
Blouses, waists, & shirts, 

woven 379.1 362.9 
Knit outerwear sport shirts 
Unit-price dresses 1,315.4 12786 
Dozen-price dresses 345.7 344.4 
Coats, suits, skirts, & 

jackets 
Knit sweaters & jerseys 
Other outerwear 

Girls’ & children’s outerwear $ 854.2 

Dresses & blouses 315.8 


** 


** ** 


Knit sport shirts 
Knit sweaters & jerseys 61.4 
Other outerwear . 477.0 
Women’s & children’s under- 
wear & nightwear $ 853.7 
Underwear, knit & woven .. 539.2 
Nightwear, knit & woven . 314.5 F 
(. nmr =F ae OS | RY 
* Net value: excludes trade & cash discounts & value 
of returns. 
** Not available separately. Total value was $250.7 
million for 1960; $241.0 million in ‘59 
Source: Apparel Industry Division, 
Bureau of the Census 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


The accompanying table, headed, 
“Dry Goods & Apparel Whole- 
salers,” contains the latest Census 


data on sales and employment for 
these firms. 

According to Census data avail- 
able at this writing, there were 
1,663 piece goods distributors op- 
erating in 1954, with annual sales of 
$975.3 million and 31,444 employes. 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


The accompanying table, headed, 
“Apparel & Accessories Stores,” 
contains the latest Census data on 
receipts, establishments, and payroll 
for the stores which make up the 
retail distribution segment of the 
industry. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 


>» Fabric mills (S.1.C. 221, 222, 223, 
224) . . . In addition to specialized 
weaving and spinning machinery, 
mills producing woven cotton, man- 
made fiber and silk, and wool, buy 
such general industrial operating 
supplies as: packaging materials, 
welding equipment, electrical sup- 
plies, air hose, etc. 

A typical spinning mill with 36,- 
000 spindles will annually spend an 
average of over $70,000 on packag- 
ing materials; $23,000 on paper 
products; and over $50,000 on elec- 
trical supplies. A 3,000-loom weav- 
ing mill’s annual average purchases 
of electrical supplies will approxi- 
mate $40,000. 


> Dyeing and finishing mills (S.I.C. 
226) . .. These mills use sizable 
quantities of caustic soda, sodium 
hydrosulphite, sodium silicate and 
bleaching agents of all types. 


> The entire industry constitutes— 
particularly at present—an excel- 
lent market for specialized testing 
instruments, various types of ma- 
terial handling equipment, and a 
wide variety of control instruments 
—such as regulators, multi-motor 
drives, air-operated tensions, auto- 
matic packaging devices, etc. 


APPAREL MANUFACTURING 


The apparel industry requires 
continual supply of both natural 
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NUMBER ONE 


PUBLICATION IN TEXTILE 
WET- PROCESSING 





There are 2 separate and distinct textile markets. 
The mechanical phase deals with spinning, weav- 
ing and knitting. The wet-processing phase deals 
with bleaching, dyeing, printing and finishing. 
Each market has its own plants, its own proc- 
esses, its own problems. 

While there are many fine publications devoted 
to the mechanical phase and some that attempt 
to cover both—only one publication, AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER, devotes itself exclusively 
to WET-PROCESSING. 


American Dyestuff Reporter is synonymous with 
the wet-processing industry. Established in 1917, 
it has pioneered and grown with this field — 
always at the forefront of every new trend and 
development. It was instrumental in the found- 
ing of the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists in 1921 and has served, since 
then, as that organization's official organ. 

As the sole authority in wet-processing — it 
alone publishes all the technical papers and the 
complete proceedings of the AATCC. Its editorial 
service further includes the important patent 
digests, world-wide technical extracts, industry 
and product news, and indispensable how-to-do- 
it techniques. 


IC. ESTU R isolates the 
complete wet-processing market. With more paid 
readership in this specialized market than any 
other publication touching the textile field, it 
saturates America’s 2,000 wet-processing plants 
in depth, with a circulation of more than 10,000 
readers. They are the technically trained execu- 
tives, chemists, superintendents, researchers, 
boss dyers—the men who select, who specify, 
who buy the equipment and the products used. 
in their plants. There is no waste circulation. 


onsistently, year after year, : 
STUFF REPORTER carries more than three times 
the volume of advertising on wet-processing 
products, equipment and services, as that carried 
by the nearest publication touching this field! 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER is far and away 
the number one medium for selling the wet- 
processing market. You enjoy the loyalty and 
confidence of wet-processing men, in their own 
publication—you talk to them in an atmosphere 
of ‘‘must have’’ information edited exclusively 
for them—and you are in the company of adver- 
tisers who are the ‘“‘Who’s Who’’ of America’s 
suppliers to the wet-processing industry. Natu- 
rally, if you have a chemical, machine, instru- 
ment or other product or service for this market 
your most effective, most economical basic 
choice for your campaign must be AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER. 


Send for complete market data 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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and synthetic fabrics of all kinds: 

It also needs closures and ad- 
justing devices such as rings, clasps, 
hooks and eyes, loops, rivets, snaps, 
zippers, buckles, buttons, etc. 

Factories also need carbon trac- 
ers, chalk and thread markers, 
thread trimmers, vacuum systems, 
cutting dies and drills and perfora- 
tors, electric distribution systems, 
steam boilers, steel shop and office 
equipment, ticket and label mark- 
ers. 


WHOLESALERS 


> Dry goods, piece goods and no- 
tions wholesalers (S.I.C. 5032)... 
Like other wholesalers, those in this 
industry maintain warehouses, ship- 
ping facilities, etc. Piece goods 
wholesalers have some specialized 
equipment needs to handle and 
service some of the fabrics before 
delivery to converters or retail out- 
lets. 

Various types of warehouse ma- 
terial handling equipment are used. 
Other equipment and supplies re- 
quirements are those typical of 
wholesalers in other soft goods 


fields. 


> Apparel and accessories whole- 
salers (S.LC. 5035) . . . In addition 
to operational supplies and equip- 
ment, these wholesalers also con- 
stitute a market for various types 
of material handling and related 
items used in shipping rooms. 


RETAIL OUTLETS 


Other than the merchandise they 
sell, retailers in this field have the 
same type of equipment and sup- 
plies requirements as the “typical” 
retailer in other fields. (See Chap- 
ter 57 for detailed information on 
purchases of operating supplies and 
equipment made by retail stores.) 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 


> Fabric mills (S.1.C. 221, 222, 223, 
224) . . . Superintendents tend to 
be the most important buying in- 
fluence in plants of this type. Next 
in significance are overseers, de- 
partment heads and production per- 
sonnel. Mill owners and officials are 
important—particularly when siz- 
able outlays are involved for new 
production equipment. 


> Knitting mills (S.LC. 225) ...In 
buying machinery and supplies, mill 
owners and officials will be involved 
in purchasing decisions in almost 
three out of four instances, accord- 


ing to some industry spokesmen. 

Superintendents also represent an 
extremely important buying in- 
fluence. Foremen are factors to con- 
sider also, but their influence is 
considerably less than that of either 
top management or the superin- 
tendents. 


> Dyeing and finishing mills (S.1.C. 
226) . . . These plants do all the 
bleaching, dyeing, printing and fin- 
ishing of yarns and goods for the 
industry, and therefore are the only 
major purchasers of dyestuffs, 
chemicals, chemical specialties and 
other “wet-processing” materials 
and equipment. 

Research and laboratory execu- 
tives, plus operations executives are 
the major factors to consider in the 
sale of chemicals. Dyestuffs pur- 
chasing decisions depend largely on 
action by the operations executives, 
with administrative officials being 
next in importance. 


APPAREL MANUFACTURERS 


Chicago, St. Louis and Philadel- 
phia are important garment-making 
centers, and Dallas has about 70 
plants accounting for approximately 
$40 million in sales annually—35% 
of it outside the Southwest. 

California has an estimated 1,200 
women’s apparel manufacturers. 
Annually they gross about $350 
million—selling 60% to 75% of their 
products east of the Rockies. 

Manhattan is the undisputed 
center of the industry. Its plants 
account for an estimated 40% or 
more of the apparel industry’s en- 
tire production. 

In selling to plants in this indus- 
try it is important to remember the 
differences between “Regular” (or 
“inside”) plants, contract plants 
and apparel jobbers. 


WHOLESALERS 


> Dry goods, piece goods and ap- 
parel wholesalers (S.I.C. 5032) ... 
Among piece goods wholesalers and 
notions wholesalers over 50% of 
the establishments have fewer than 
four employes. 

In the dry goods field the balance 
is reversed: about 50% of the estab- 
lishments have 20 or more em- 
ployes, and of these, 25% of the 
firms have more than 50 employes. 

As in other industries, the larger 
organizations tend to be more de- 
partmentalized than their smaller 
counterparts. To sell the larger or- 
ganizations it may therefore be 
necessary to follow the “chain of 
command,” tailoring sales efforts to 
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the person or persons directly in- 
terested in the use or application of 
the product involved. 

In the smaller organizations, the 
owner will usually make the ma- 
jority of all decisions and, therefore, 
is the primary buying influence. 


> Apparel and accessories whole- 
salers (S.C. 5035) . . . The same 
basic selling principles apply to 
wholesalers in this field. 

According to Government data, 
more than 45% of all establishments 
in this field have between one and 
three paid employees. Selling to 
them is therefore, predominantly a 
matter of selling the “proprietor.” 


RETAIL OUTLETS 


Patterns of buying practices are 
generally the same for the stores in 
this field as they are among all re- 
tail stores. (See Chapter 57 for ad- 
ditional details on retail stores.) 


Sources: American Dyestuffs Re- 
porter; American Fabrics; Canvas 
Products Review; Davison Publish- 
ing Co.; Hosiery & Underwear Re- 
view; Infant’s & Children’s Review; 
Knitter; Knitting Industry Weekly; 
Textile Bulletin; Textile Industries; 
Textile World. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Davison Publishing Co. 

SERIES OF FACT SHEETS: for the products 
and or manufactures indicated by title, 
the following single-page data sheets 
contain current statistics on all plants 
involved in the respective segments of 
the textile industry. 

22-1. Knit Goods Manufacturers Tabulated 
by Product. 

22-2. Woolen & Worsted Machinery and 
Cotton Mill Machinery. 

22-3. Looms & Spindles & A Classification 
of Mills. 

The Knitter 

22-4. Facts About The Nation’s Knitting 
Industry. 16-page statistical and editorial 
analysis of the knitting industry, includ- 
ing a description of the administrative 
and operative executive structure in knit- 
ting mills, with a state-by-state tabula- 
tion of knitgoods manufacture and equip- 
ment, hosiery, outerwear and underwear 
production. 


Textile Bulletin 

22-5. The Southern Spinning & Weaving 
Industry. 16-page report containing lists 
of machinery and equipment used, func- 
tions of officials and department heads, 
plus a tabulation by states of spinweave 
mills and their equipment, as well as 
shipments of rayon and acetate yarn by 
territory. 

Textile Industries 

22-6. Textile Mills & Machinery. 4-page 
statistical tabulation of mills and their 
equipment, with categories for spinning, 
weaving, knitting, synthetic fibre manu- 





facturing plants, and miscellaneous mills, 
with data grouped by state. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Textile Manufacturing 


Am. Assn. of Textile Chemists & Colorists, 
Box 28, Lowell, Mass. 

Am. Carpet Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N.Y. 

Am. Cotton Mfrs, Institute, 1501 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte 2, N.C. 

Am. Lace Mfrs. Assn., 212 Turks Head 
Bldg., Providence 3, R.1. 

Assn. of Knitted Fabrics Mfrs., 1450 Broad- 
way, New York 18, N.Y. 

Carded Yarn Assn., 408 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte 2, N.C. 

Combed Yarn Spinners Assn., 
Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N.C. 

Cordage Institute, 350 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Felt Assn., 630 Third Ave., New York 17 

Man-made Fiber Producers Assn., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 

Natl. Assn. of Hosiery Mfrs., 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Natl. Assn. of Wool Mfrs., 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Textile Fabrics Assn., 10 E. 40th St., New 

York 16, N.Y. 


427 W. 


386 Fourth 


Apparel Manufacturing 


Assoc. Corset & Brassiere Mfrs., 220 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 

Boys Apparel & Accessories Mfrs. Assn., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 16 

Canvas Products Assn., Intnl., 224 Endicott 
Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of the U.S., 220 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Indstl. Assn. of House Dress, Robe & Uni- 
form Mfts., 1440 B'way, New York 1 

Indstl. Assn. of Juvenile Apparel Mfrs., 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. 

Intnl. Assn. of Garment Mfrs., 347 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Lingerie Mfrs. Assn., 521 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Men’s Neckwear Mfrs. Inst. of Am., 331 
Madison Ave., New York 17 

Natl. Assn. of Blouse Mfrs., 225 W. 34th 
St., New York i 

Natl. Dress Mfrs. Assn., 
New York 1, N.Y. 

Natl. Hand Embroidery & Novelty Mfrs 
Assn., 202 W. 40th St., New York 18 

Natl. Knitted Outerwear Assn., 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16 

Textile Bag Mfrs. Assn., 
Evanston, IIl. 

Underwear Institute, 
New York 16 

United Fur Mfrs, Assn., 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York 1. 


1450 Broadway, 


518 Davis St., 


468 Fourth Ave., 


Distribution & Services 


Am. Silk Council, 185 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Assn. of Cotton Textile Merchants of N.Y., 
40 Worth St., New York 13 

Assn. of Yarn Distributors, 12 S. 12th St., 
Philadelphia 7 

Burlap & Jute Assn., 160 Broadway, New 
York 38 

Lace & Embroidery Assn. of Am., 200 
Fourth Ave., New York 16 

Linen Trade Assn., 200 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16 

Natl. Retail Merchants Assn., 100 W. 31st 
St., New York 1 

Natl. Assn. of Textile & Apparel Whole- 
salers, 110 W. 40th St., New York 18. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures are for 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1960. 
IMPORTANT: All publications alphabetically listed—under basic group 
and following subgroups. 
|) Apparel; 2) Distribution & Services. 
CANADIAN publications are listed immediately following U.S. publications 
in each group and/or subgroup. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


American Dyestuff Reporter. 44 E. 23rd St., 
New York 10. Published by Howes Pub. Co. 
Inc. Est. 1917. Editor: Norman A. Johnson. 
Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, seats Type 
page, 7xl0; 2 cols., oi. Published every 
other Monday. Forms close 3 weeks prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 9,576; other, 600. 


— iP y th P 
imes age age 
$325.00 48% $92 9% bo 
13 ey: 145.00 
26 132.50 15 $0 
Color, 4A, $90. "ticed. $40. 
For additional data see page 251. 


American Fabrics, 152 E. 40th St., New York 
16. Published by Doric Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1946. Subscription, $12. Trim size, 11xl4l/ 
Type page, 9xll5%. Published quarterly. 
Forms close Ist prec. jigency. discounts, 

Circulation, sworn, June 1958, paid, 17, 1963; 
other, 300. Rates on request. 











America’s Textile Reporter, 286 Congress St., 
Boston 10. Published by Frank P. —_ Ss 
Co., Inc. Est. 1887. Editor: Frank P 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8!4x1ll, " “type : 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3M, and 2!/. Pu 


lished Thursday. Forms close Wed. week 
prec. Agency discounts, 15- 

enn id, 11,775: unpaid, 886. Tex- 
tile mfrs., 8 498; machinery & & supply mfrs. & 
dealers, to independent fiber, yarn, & fab- 
ric selling agents, converters, jobbers, whole- 
salers & retailers, 732; others, 1,609. Rates— 
i 2 Page 1, Page 13 Page 

6 #220: $3 $220. . $170 ps 


12 : 370. 00 500: OO 160. 00 
Color, 4A, $90; others, $100; bleed, 20%. 
Textile Statistics Section published as _ part 
Il of July 27 issue. Rates—l page, $385; 1/2 
page: $220; 1/4 page, $130. 
ses AIA sa ales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 253. 





Canvas Products Review. 224 Endicott Bldg., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. Est. 1915. Editor: Yustin 
Wallrap. ae $3. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/2. Published lst. 
Forms close 8th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,504; controlled, 
ns aes 508. 4 he P 

“_— Pa age age 

155.80 $est0 $50.00 

é 75.00 42.50 

12 67.50 37.50 
Color, 4a. mgs bleed, $15. 





Daily News Record, 7 E. 12th St., New York 
3. Published by Fairchild Publications. Est. 
1892. Editor: Stephen S. Marks. Subscription, 
$20. Type page, 1014x1644; 5 cols., 1+§. Pub- 
lished wader thru Friday. Forms close 2 
ane Yee Agency disoounta, 15-2. Mailing 
ist-B- 

Circulation, paid, 21,862; unpaid, 1,682. Mfr., 
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Probably no other 
business publication 
in this country 

has enjoyed the 
editorial freedom 
carved out for 
itself — than has 
America’s Textile 
Reporter. 


Under the able di- 
rection of 3 editors 

for the last 75 

years — all Bennetts — 
the Reporter has never 
hesitated to praise 
good works or to 
harshly criticize evil 
practices in the textile 
industry. The Reporter 
is a reading must for 
all the businessmen in 
the textile industry, 
We cater to those who 
say “yes” and their 
number is small. 


News travels fast these 
days — place your adver- 
tising in the nation’s 
only textile weekly. 


AMERICAS A p 0 rte I ! 
TEXTILE 


ADVERTISING AND PRODUCTION OFFICES: 
286 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. HAncock 6-3860 


WEW YORK 17, 60 E. 42nd St. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-8226 


GREENVILLE, S. C.— S$. C. Nat. Bank Bidg. 
Tel. C&dar 3-2771 


CHICAGO I, ILLINOIS, 360 WN. Michigan Ave. 
Tel. CEntral 6-2623 
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11,072; retailers, 5,182; wholesalers, 4,516 
others, 2,105. Rates—l page, $935; 6 pages 
$770; 13 pages, $720; 26 pages, $660. 

Color and bleed on request 





Davison’s Registers, 2 Franklin Ave., Ridge- 
“wood, N. J. Published by Davison Pub Co 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Discounts for multiple 
use of Davison publications 

Cordage, Twine and Duck Trades. Est. 1901 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 5x73. Type page 
3\/x534; 1 col. Published April. Forms close 
Jan. 25. 
Circulation, 1,777. Rates—l page, $90; 1/2 
page, $52; 1, page, $35. Color, $60; bleed, $10 
Knit Goods Trade. Est. 1890. Subscription 
$7.75. Trim size, 6/gx9. Type page, 4x7; 1 col 
Published Oct. Forms close Sept. 8 ne 

Circulation, 5,001. Rates—l page, $150; 2 
page, $90; 14 page, $64. Color, $65; bleed not 
available 

Mattress. Gubtes and Upholstered Furniture 
aT Est. 1912. Subscription $5 Trim size 

14x84. Type page, 4x61/2; 1 col. Published 
Aral. Forms cl close March 18 4 

Circulation, controlled, 2,329; paid, 458 
Rates—l pa $98; 1. page, $58; 14 page 
$38. Color $60 bleed, $20 

Rayon. Silk and Synthetic Textiles. Est 1896 
og ey $¢.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type page 
4x61; 1 col. Published Feb. Forms close Dec 


30 

Circulation, 2.234. Rates—l page $138; Y/, 
page, $78; 14 page, $58. Color, $60; bleed not 
available. 

Textile Blue Book. Est 1866. Subscri hen 
$9.75. Trim size, 6'/gx9. Type page, 4x7 col 
Published Aug. Forms close May 27 a 

Circulation, paid, 8,829; controlled, 5,093 
Rates—1 page, $195; 2 page, $108; 4 page 
$64. Color, $65 _ 

Textile Catalogues & Buyers’ — Est 
1934. Subscription, $12. Trim size, 8!/4x11. Ty pe 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/2. Published Nov. Form 
close Sept. 16. 

Circulation, 8.302. Rates—1l page, $210 for 
catalogue only. Color, $85; bleed, $20 





Fairchild’s Fabrics, Trimmings. Machinery, 
Services & Supplies Directory, 7 E. 12th St 
New York 3 “Published by Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc. Trim size, 61/4x41/,. Type page 
5'/44x37/e; 2 cols., 21/2 Publishe semiannually 
Agency discounts ‘6-2 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 17,000. Rates 
1 page, $500; 2, page, $395; 2 page, $350 
Wy page, $250 


Fibre and Fabric. 80 Commonwealth Ave 
West Concord, Mass. Published by Fibre & 
Fabric Pub. Co. Est. 1885. Editor: Vincent A 


Paradis. Subscription $5. Trim size, 8'/2x1ll/, 
Type page, 74x10; 3 cols., 2! Published lst 
Saturday. Forms close 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing lis 
Circulation, qualified “7.621; non-qu alif ied 
379. Execs. & other personnel in: woolen & 
worsted mills, 3,843; cotton, synthetic, silk 
rayon & knitting mills, 3,776 — 
Times 1 Pa 2%, Page '/2 Pa 1/, Page 
l $200 to $133 50 6 $100 00 $ 66.75 
6 190.0 126.75 95.00 63.50 
12 175 60 116.75 87.50 58.50 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 20° 
Knitted Outerwear Times, 386 Park Ave 
South, New York 16. Published by National 
Knitted Outerwear Assn. Est. 1933 
Charles Reichman. Subscription 
size, 9xlll/,, Type page, 8x10; 4 cols 
Published Monday. Forms close 2 weeks prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,263; controlled 
308. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 2 Pag 
] $200 %o $165 00 $105 20 
13 148.00 121.00 80.00 
52 124.00 97.00 68.00 
Yearbook published Apr. 20. Rates—1 page. 
$240; Y2 ge, $130; 4 page, $70. Color, 4A 
red or blue 
$25. 


$55, matched colors $70. Bleed 


-—e The, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 
C. Published by Clark Pub. Co. Est 

163 Editor: R. Jack Kissiah. Tr im size 8\/4x 

1144. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols 

2%. Published 12th. Forms close 2 

Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 4.730; non-qualified 
1,032. Hosiery & knitting mills & plants: presi 
dents, treasurers, supts., mgrs., 3,106; fore- 
men, dyers & supervisors, 1,397; other person- 
nel, 101. Sales agents & offices, 142; oil oteer 
101. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page \/, Page 1/3 Page 

1 $200.00 1 $ 80.00 

6 ba 00 85.50 71 50 

12 00 100 71.50 
Color, “aA $300, bleed, 10% 
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Kntting Industry Weekly. 44 E. 23rd St., New 
York 10. Published by Howes Pub. Co. Est 
1923. Editor: Perry Antoshak. Subscription, $7 
Trim size, 91/xl2. Type page, 81/2xl0l4; 4 
cols., 2'’. Published Monday. Forms close 1 

rec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 


“Cire culation, paid, 1,823; unpaid, 836. Mfrs., 
1,057; mfrs.’ suppliers, 292; buyers, merchan- 
dise mgrs., owners of dept. stores, specialty 
shops, chains, etc., 249; other, 225. Rates— 
Times 1Page \ Pag Page '\/ Page 

1 $250.00 $160.00 $100.00 «$65.00 

13 190.00 120.00 70.00 45.00 

26 170.00 100.00 60.00 35.00 
Color, 4A, $75; others, $90; bleed, $35 

For additional data see page 249. 





Knitting Mill News, Frankford & Westmore 
land Sts., Philadelphia 3. Est %: Editor 
Richard S. Geer. Subscription, $3. Trim siz 
81/.xll. Type page, 7xl0. 2 and 3 cols. 31/, 
and 2g. Published 10th. Forms close “25th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, controlled, 2,143; paid 1,048 
Rates— 
Times 1Page 2,Page 1/,Page '1/; Page 
1" $150.00 $1103 0) $80.00 $60.00 
6 70.0) 52.00 


12 rid 60 Fa 00 60 00 45.00 
Color, $40; bleed, 10% 


Knitting Mill Supply Directory, 44 E. 23rd St 
New York 10. Published by Howes Pub. Co 
Est. 1923. Trim size, 8!/4xlll4. Type page 
7x10; 2 ol Published annually Feb. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 2,659 Knitting Industry Weekly 
subscribers, plus controlled to other industry 
segments. Rates—2 pages, $480; 1 page, $250 
VY, page, $160; 4 page, $100. Discount to 13 
time advertisers in Knitting Industry Weekly. 


Modern Textiles Magazine, 303 Sth Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Rayon Pub. Corp. Est 
1925. Editor: Jerome Campbell. Subscription 
$5. Trim size, 814xlil4. Type page, 7x10; 2 
cols., 20 pi. Published Ist. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 9.773: non-qualified 
1,060. Textile mfrs., 6,405; overseers, master 
mechanics, dept. heads, engineers, 1,156; sell 
ing agents, 636; others, 1,573. Rates— 

; 1Page %,Page Page 1/3 Page 

$360 40 $240.00 $190.00 $140.00 

300.00 220.00 170.00 120.00 

270.00 200.00 150.00 110.00 
4A, $75; other, $100; bleed, $50 
For additional data see page 250. 











Southern Textile News, 809 Johnston Bldg 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Published by Mullen Pubs 
Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: E. D. Lewis. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 1114x71/,. Type page, 1014x 
16; 5 cols., 2’’. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Friday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,084; controlled 
982; other, 578. Rates— 
T 34, Page Page 1 Page 
$219.00 $146.80 $ 74.60 
12 f 193.80 130.80 68.80 
52 2 152.40 106.00 55.40 
Color and bleed, not available 





Technical Manual of American Assoc. of Tex- 
tile Chemists & Colorists, 44 E. 23rd St., New 
York 10. Published by Howes Pub. Co. Est 
1923. Editor: William D. Appel. Subscription 
$6.50. Trim size, 814xll!4. Type page, 7x10 
2 cols., 33%. Published Oct. Forms close June 
lst. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, paid, 8,325: 
other, 250. Rates—1 page, $325; 1, page, $195 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $40 


&» 


Textile Bulletin. 218 W. Morehead St., Char- 
' C. Published by Clark Pub. Co 
Est. 1911. Editor: Jack Kissich. Subscription, 
$1.50. Trim size 814x1ll4. Type page, 7x10 
and 3 cols., 3%, and 21%. Published 
Forms close Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 8,384: non-quali fied 
1,300. Textile mills: overseers, assts., master 
mechanics, foremen, engineers, chemists, etc 
presidents, v. p.'s., treasurers, mgrs 
etc., 3,582. Machinery & mill supply 
, 216; all other, 170. Rates— 
1Page %,Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
$225.00 $170.00 $120.00 
186.00 137.00 110.00 
: 135.00 120.00 100.00 
Color, 4A, $60; other, $75; bleed, 10%. 








Textile Engineer. School House Lane and 
Henry Ave., Philadelphia 44. Published by 
Philadelphia College of putes & Science. 
Est. 1942. Editor: Paul J. Gebert. Subscription, 
$2. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Published 
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uarterly, March. Forms close 30 days prec. 
Agency a aa mare: 
ime age 3 Page age 
yg $120.00 $105.0 00 § ie. fe $ 52.00 
‘ 110.00 95.00 48.00 
or, 4A red, $60; other 4A 0 35; bleed, 
$0. 


G&D» 


Textile Industries, 1760 Peachtree Rd. N. W., 
Atlanta 9. Published by W.R.C. Smith Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1898. Editor: Geo. H. Dockray. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 81/4xll\4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2;4. Published Ist. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-C. 

Circulation = pager ome 23,600; non-qualified, 
1,852. Textile mills: officials, nen purchasing 
agents, supts., 12,561; dept. heads, chemists, 
engineers master mechanics, etc., 006; 
other personnel 1,556. Machinery & mill sup- 
ply mfrs., dealers, consulting engineers & 
contractors, 1,277; all other, 1,218. Rates— 

1Page 2, Page Bh oF Page 1/3 Page 
3 


295.00 
275.00 
4A, $90; other, $150; bleed, $80. 
yers Guide published as 13th issue in 


1/3 a 





, sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 10. 





Textile Research Journal, Princeton, N. J. Pub- 
ished Textile Research Inst. Est. 1931. 
ex10!/2. Type page, 61/2x81/.. Pub- 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency 


ic Dec. 1959, sworn, paid, 2,346; 
15; other, 10. R 

1 Page 

$200.00 

180.00 

150.00 
$70; bleed, $20 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 
1868. Editor: Walter Stanbury. Subscription, 
$2 im size 8Y/gxlll, tyes, page, 7x10; 2 
and % cols Published 3rd. Forms close Sth 
rec Agency discounts, 15-2. 
ulation, paid, 25,352; unpaid, 1,520. Tex- 
rs.: dept heads, engineers, chemists, 
ter mechanics, etc., 9,851; officers, mgrs., 
purchasing agents, 8,493; other per- 
2,456. Machinery & supply mfrs. & 
1,757; all other, 2,835. Rates— 
l Page 2/, Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
$5 $0 00 “ 4 00 $336 %0 
6 5.00 11.00 328.00 
12 260 00 400 00 319.00 238.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $80 
Textile World Fact File published as 13th 
issue in Mid-July. Forms close June 1. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


penation Textile Journal, 223 Victoria Ave., 
6, Que. Published by Canadian Tex- 
arnal Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1883. Editor: 
Merri man. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., M4 
Published every other Friday. Forms 
e 2 weeks prec. Agency eae, 15-2. 
ulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 2,605; 
280 Textile mills: mgrs., supts., dyers 
1,233; execs., 329; other personnel, 
, their agents & allied trades, 
, 488. Rates— 

2/, Page jp Page 
#130. 00 § 95.00 
105.00 100.00 75.00 
13 100.00 95.00 60.00 

Color, 4A, $50; others, $60; bleed, 20%. 
Manual of the Textile Industry of Canada, 
published in May by Canadian Textile Jour- 
nal. Forms close Mar. 31. Same circulation 
and format. Rates—l page, $170; 1, page 
$110; 14 page, $80. Color, 4A, $50; bleed, 20% 


CCAB 


Fraser's Canadian Textile. Apparel and 
Variety Goods Directory. Textile Manufac- 
turers & Processors Edition, 6833 De L’Epee 
Ave., Montreal 15, Que. Published by Fraser's 
Trade Directories, Ltd. Est. 1913. Editor: J 
Penson. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 734x10!/,. 3 cols., 21/2. Published Oct. 
Forms close July Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 1960 edition, controlled, 2,226; 
other, 97. Mfrs., processors, 1,885; wholesalers 
& mfrs.’ agents, 314; other, 27. Rates—l page, 
a 2/3 page, $160; 12 page, $135; 13 page, 


Color, $70; bleed, 15%. 


Vz Page 
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Agent, The, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6. 
ony by Halper Pub. Co. Est. 1940. Type 
page, 7x91/,. Published Jan. and July. Forms 
close Peg 40 and June 10. Agency discounts, 


15-0. Rates— yy P ty P Vy P 
age age age 
4 bp $iss. $4 $125.00 $110. oo 


2 115.00 
Color, an 3300, bleed $20. 


American Furrier and Sol Vogel. 129 W. 29th 
St., New York 1. Published by American- 
Mitchell Fashion Publishers. Est. 1873. Editor: 
S. A. Moscato. Subscription, $35. Type page, 
81/4x1234; 2 cols., 4''. Published Ist March to 
Dec. Forms close Ist of 2nd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates on request. 








Apparel Manufacturer, 1140 Broadway, New 
York 1. Published by Kogos Pub. Co. Est. 
1922. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page. 72x10; 3 cols., 23%. Published 15th. 
rms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 58, paid, 4,314; 
controlled, 1,000; other, 565. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 3 Page Page 1/3; Pag 
1 $345.00 aso “$180 00 
6 315.00 ; 205.00 165.00 
12 285 .00 185.00 150.00 
Color, 4A red or blue, $75; bleed, $45. 





“oe Markets, 1140 Broadway, New York 
. Published by Kogos Pub. Co. Type page, 
7\/ox10; 3 .. 2%. Published annually 
Forms close Feb. 1. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, guaranteed, Dec. 1958, 10,000. 
Rates—1 page, Bo 2/, page, $285; 1/2 page, 
$225; If, age, 
Color, P35 ¢ oo. $75; bleed, $45 





~ ao? Register Publications. 99 Chauncy 

.. Boston 11. 1 monthly and 17 quarterly 
regional publications in newspaper form. Pub- 
lis J. W. Larkin. Published Ist Monday in 
New England, Dec., March, May, Sept. else- 
where. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list- 
A-D. Rates (single insertion)—1l page, $340; 
Ye page, $200; 1, page, $110; page, $60 
Rates for contract on request. 





Bobbin, The. P. O. Box 1354, Columbia, S. C. 
Published 8 Glendee Associates, Inc. Est. 
1959. Editor: Ronald L. Segal. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, ee 4x11. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2" 
Published 15th. Forms close 30th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,246; paid, 
2,163; other, 310. Ratee-— 
Times 1Page 2,P Wy Paqe 1/, Page 
1 $150.00 $110 $0 $ 90.00 $ 80.00 
120.00 95.00 80.00 70.00 
12 100.00 85.00 70.00 60.00 
Color, 4A, $45; bleed, 25%. 





Cutters Exchange Catalog & Blue Book Direc- 
tory. 627 19th Ave. N., Nashville 8, Tenn. Pub- 
lished by Cutters Exchange. Est. 1914. Editor: 
Ann Johnson. — size, 8l/.xll. Type page, 
7\/4x10; 3 cols., Published annually, Jan. 
10th. Forms close mae 3lst. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 25,000. Rates 
—1l page, $300; 2/; page, $215; 1, page, $165; 
VY, page, $120 





Fashion Accessories, 174 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10. Published by Fashion Accessories. 
Est. 1951. Editor: Howard H. Ortho. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. er = size, eo Type page, 10!4x 
14; 5 cols., Published Ist. Forms close 15th 
prec. ym tl ‘discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 30,000. Rates—1 
— ey 34, page, $340; 2 page, $235; 14 


Selor and bleed not available. 
Fur Age Weekly, 127 W. 30th St., “New York 
1. Published by Fur Vogue Pub. Co. Est 
1922. Subscription, $4. Type page, 10!/,x15; 5 
cols., 2'’. Published Monday. Forms close 
Thursday. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3.970; 
other, 531. Rates—] 18st $150; 12 page, $85. 
10% discount for consecutive insertions. 
Fur Trade Director , 342 "Madison - Ave., New 
York 17. Published sy Vincent Edwards & Co. 
ggg ee ion, $3. Type page, 61/gx8!/g; 2 gn 

Sek. Published June 1. Forms close May 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, £150; 
Wo page, $85; Ya page, $50. 
Needle’s Eye, The, 404 N. Frenklin. St., Chi- 
cago 10. Published by Union Special Machine 

1930. Editor: A. J. Feigel. Trim size, 
v4 page, 4\/2x7'/2, 2 cols., 2. Published 
Feb. 1. Forms close 10th. Agency 
> rereneid ‘15-0 

Circulation, Dec.’ 1959, sworn, controlled 
50,267; other, 1,858. Rates—l page, $340; 6 
pages, $330. 

Color, blue only, $67.50; bleed, $25. 





Southern Garment Manufacturer, 75 3rd St., 
N. W., Atlanta 8. Published by Ernest H. 
Abernethy Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Editor: James 
. Baker. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 81/:x 
11. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3!/, and 
2%. Published 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,403; controlled, 
787; other, 163. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
$115.00 ‘$85.00 
105.00 = 00 
90.00 
Color, 4A, red, blue, $50; bleed, 20%. 


Western Apparel Industry. 112 W. 9th St., 
Los Angeles 15. Published by Western Ap- 
parel Industry. Est. 1946. Editor: D. C. Zeltzer. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. ry pe page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 334 and Pub- 
lished lst. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,690; paid, 
679; other, 76. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page Page ‘1/3 Page 
} ere 130. $0 $100 00 $ M3 





; 00 
12 120.00 50. 00 oh. 60 
Color, $50; bleed, 15%. 





CANADIAN PU BLICATIONS 


Canadian Clothing Journal, 53 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ont. Published by Julius Hayman 
Est. bag Ris size, 9xl2. Type page, 7}/2x10; 
3 cols., . Published bi- Soy Feb. Forms 
close isk” " Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, controlled, 3, ins; other, 183 
Clothing mfrs., 2,336; merchant tailors, 480; 
— it. Ck 161; other. 69. gaa 
imes age age \%4Page ‘1 Page 
1 $175.00 «$95.00 $5500 $35.00 
3 155.00 85.00 50.00 32.00 
6 125.00 70.00 42.50 25.00 
Color, $45. 


Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 588 Mt. Pleas- 
ant Rd., Toronto, Ont. Published by Fur 
Trade Journal of Canada. Est. 1923. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 
cols., 21/4. Published Ist week of month. Forms 
close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, Dec. 1959, paid, 3,205: con- 
trolled, 1,000. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%,;Page '1/, Page 

1 $150.00 $1154 00 

6 135.00 103.00 i 

12 125.00 94.00 74.00 51.00 
Color, $80; bleed, none 

Who's Who In Furs, 13th issue published 
every 2 or 3 years. 





1, Page 
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2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close lst 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailin ot A-C. 
Circulation, paid, 7,391; unpaid, Re- 
tailers, 4,244; mfrs., 1,825; Veccalers. 49; 
other, 621. Rates— 
Times 2/, Page 
$350. #220 0 00 
6 280.00 200.00 
185.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, $30. 








Eid) 


Coumed and B i M i 95 Madison 
New York 16. Published by Mackay Pub- 
lishing Corp. Est. 1895. Editor: M. J: Kristt. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 85/gxll5/. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 235. Published ist. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 4,584; non- pqueniies. 
214. Retailers t buyers, 3,117; mfrs., 1,469. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $375.00 





%, Page Page ‘1/3 Page 
$300.00 $210 00 $ 
6 287.50 230.00 161.00 
12 250.00 200.00 140.00 
Color, 4A red, green, blue, $75; bleed, 25 %,. 
Corset & Brassiere Directory of Resources 
published as 13th issue April 15th. Rates on 
request. 


@ D 


Corset and Underwear Review, 111 4th Ave., 
New York 3. Published by Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1913. Editor: Mercy Dobell. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 834xll5/g. Type Pier 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published 27th pees orms close 
13th prec. Agency discounts, - 

Circulation, paid, 4,496; un ae ‘816. Retail- 
ers, 2,299; mfrs. & reps. 1.932; ‘wholesalers, 
jobbers & exporters, 139; 7B Sn 310. Rates— 
Times 1Page 4% Pag e Y, Pag e I Page 

1 $450.00 #36014 00 © $25400 $197.00 

6 379.00 00 214.00 166.00 

12 330.00 364 00 186.00 144.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 25%. 

Corset & Underwear Review Directory, pub- 
lished as 13th issue in April. Rates—l page, 
$210; 1/2 page, $133; 14 page, $70 











Dallas Fashion and Sportswear, 913 Tower 
Petroleum Bldg., Dallas 1. Published by Dal- 
las Fashion *J Sportswear Magazine. Est. 1944 
Editor: Mrs. Velma McKee. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, Sxl2® Type page, 71/,x10l/2; 2 cols., 
21 pi. Published 10th—8 times yearly. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,058; controlled, 
203; other, 398. Rates— 
Times 1 pore 

l $275.00 

4 225.00 


8 200.00 
Color, $45; bleed, $20 


\y Page 
“di 66 a 100.00 

90.00 
is: $0 80.00 





Apparel Merchant, 2642 University Ave., St 
Paul 14. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. Est 
1878. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2;4;. Published monthly except Aug. and 
Dec. prec. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, June 1958, paid, 5,334; 
controlled, 994; other, 427. Rates on request 





Boys’ Outfitter, The, 175 Sth Ave., New York 
10. Published by The Boys’ Outfitter Co., Inc. 
Est. 1919. Editor: Lewis A. Spalding. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 71/2x10; 
3 cols., 27%. Published Ist. close 19th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, paid, 7,228; 
other, 739. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,;Page 1/,Page 1/3 Page 
1 0 $350 00 $300.00 250 $0 
6 300.00 270.00 250.00 200.00 
12 275.00 245.00 225.00 165.00 
Color, publisher’s red, blue, $60; other, $100; 
bleed, $25. 


California Apparel “News, 1020 S. Main St., 
Los Angeles 15. Published by J. R. Osher- 
enko. Est. 1945. rabecanen $5. Type page, 
10x16; 5 cols., 2. Published Friday. Forms 
close Monday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 
—1 page, $325; 12 pages, $275; 26 pages, $225; 
52 pages, $200. 

Color, $75: bleed, not accepted. 


California Men's and Boys’ Stylist, 1020 S 
Main St., Los Angeles 15. Published by Cali- 
fornia Fashion Pub., Group. Est. 1942. Editor: 
Roger Dee. Subscription 2. Trim size, 9x12 
Type page, 734x103,, 3 ‘cols., 214. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, 9,000. Rates— 
Rates on request. 


© > 


California Stylist. 1020 S. Main St., Los An- 
geles 15. Published by J. R. Osherenko. Est. 
1936. Subscription, $5. Type page, 734x103, 


Earnshaw’s Guide for Buyers of Infants’, Boys’ 
& Girls’ Wear, 101 W. 3lst St., New York 1 
Published by Earnshaw Publications Inc. Est. 
1917. Editor: W. T. Hudson. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 4x6. Type page, 31/2x5!/2. 1 col., 31/2 
Published Dec. and May 15. Forms close Nov. 
a r. lst. Agency discounts, none. Mailing 
ist-A- 

Circulation, sworn, comtpelias. 7,516. fate 
Times 1 Page Vn Page ly, Page 

l $205.00 diss 00 85.00 

2 175.00 00 75.00 
Color and bleed not AEP 


P 


Earnshaw’s Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Wear, 
101 W. 3lst St., New York 1. Est. 1916. Editor 
W. T. Hudson. ‘Subscription, $3. Trim size, 834,x 
115. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3%, and 
214. Published Ist. sen close 10th prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 8,992; non-qualified, 
610. Retailers, 7,516; mfrs., 1,272; jobbers 
wholesalers, 105; other, 103. Rates— 
Times 2/ Page Y/, e 1/3; Page 
$350 oi do4s 0 $193 00 
6 0 190.00 148.00 
12 538 00 165.00 130.00 
al 4A red, blue, $60; other, $90; bleed, 


/o 








Fairchild’s Domestics, Linens, Rugs & Shower 
Curtains Directory, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3 
eee pg by Fairchild Pubs. , Inc. Trim size, 
x4l/2. Type page, 51/4x37/; 2 cols., 21/2. Pub- 
pe semi-annually. gene discounts, 0-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6,500. Rates 
ee page, $500; 2/3; page, $400; 1/2 page, $325; 
1, page, $250. 





Fairchild‘s Men's & Boys’ Wear ody Pair 
E. 12th St., New York 3. Published b air- 
child Publications, Inc. Editor: N. R elson 
Subscription, free. Trim size, Bia. Type 
page, 51!/4x37/; 2 cols., 24. Agency disc., 0-2 
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Circulation, sworn, controlled, 16,500. Rates 
—1l page, $455; 4% page, $365; 2 page, $330; 
44 page, 

Color, on request 





Femme-Lines, 1440 Broadway, New York 18 
Published by Earl Barron Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1957. Editor a Barron. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 9x12 Type P page, TMaxl0, 3 cols., 
14 pi Published Ist, Feb April, June, Aug., 
Oct., Dec. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 10,800; paid, 
3,307; other, 521. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page 1/2 Page 

$295.00 $310.00 £250 00 

6 355.00 280.00 
Combination rates with saaneiltiaa 
ener, 4A red, blue, $80; others, $100, bleed, 


1, Page 
$ 4 00 
1.00 





Gloves Directory. 11] 4th Ave., New York 3 
Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Trim 
size, 5!/sx71/44. Type page, 4!/4x6; 1 col. Pub- 
lished Feb. Forms close Feb. Sth. Agency dis- 
counts -2 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958 
4,826: other, 174. Rates on request 
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Handbags and Accessories, ||! 4th Bre. Yd 
York 3. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Editor: 
Arthur J. Williams. ogg tion, 3a" Trim 
size, 8'/4x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols 
Published 3rd. Forms close 18th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 4,334; unpaid, 553. Retail- 
ers, 2,531; mfrs. & reps., 1,110; wholesalers, 
jobbers, 363; other, 356. etd 
Times 1 Page 2, Page Page 1/3 P. 

1 $375 00 $300.00 $210.00 $ies $0 

6 4 253.00 177.00 139.00 

12 220.00 154.00 121.00 
Color, an” "sive, bleed, 15% 

Handbags and Accessories Directory. Est. 
1939 Type page, 31/x5!\; 1 col. Published 
org Forms close Nov. 7th. Agency discounts, 
J-2 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled 
4,005; other, 195. Rates—1 page, $210; 1 page, 
$133; 4 page, $70 


Hats. 15 E. 40th St., New York 16. Published 

by Millinery Assoc. Inc. Est. 1876. Subscrip- 

tion, $10. Type page, 8xll; 2 cols., 27/4. Pub- 

lished Ist. Forms close 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Rates— 

rome Beas Yo Page '% Page Ve Page 

0 $70.00 $45.00 $ 35.00 

65.00 40.00 30.00 

100.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 


ocntrolled, 











Hosiery and Underwear Review, 307 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16. Published by Knit Goods 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1917. Editor: L. R. Keeffe 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10: 3 and 4 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 
on, Sree Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A- 

Circulation pe 7401; unpaid, 2,599. Dept 
stores, specialty shops, chains, mail order 
houses, wholesalers, etc., 3.544; mfrs., 2,918; 
suppliers, 347; other, 492. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page ‘; Paae '\p Page 

| $440.00 $230.00 $ 90.00 

6 360.00 190.00 75.00 

12 300.00 170.00 65.00 
Color, 4A, $75; others, $100; bleed, $60. 

Lingerie Merchandising, publ lished as Part 
2 of Hosiery & Underwear Review. Editor 
Hortense Fillion 


© ABD 


Infants’ and Children’s Review, 11] 4th Ave., 
New York 3. Published by Haire Pub. Co 
Est. 1926. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 834x 
115. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 
2s. Published 29th prec. Forms close 15th 
prec Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, id, 8,399; unpaid, 918. Retail- 
ers, 6,070; mfrs., reps., 1,548; wholesalers, 
jobbers exporters 316; other, 364. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%,Page '\/, Page 

1 $465.00 $370 9 $260.00 

6 355.00 205 .00 

12 310.00 280 50 175.00 
Color, 4A, red, blue, $60; other, 4A, $90; 
bleed, 15%. 


Infants’ and Children’s Review Directory. 
Est. 1939. Editor: Dorothy Stote. Trim size 
514x744. Type page, Sax5 a, 1 col. Published 
June and Dec. Forms close Apr. 1 and Nov. 1 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, June 1960, controlled, 
7,791: other, i Rates— 


Times 
#71080 





VY P \, Page 
ee: 


l 
2 180 
lor on request; Med aa 
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Made to Measure, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 6. Est. 1931. Type page, 534x834; 2 cols., 
234. Published Jan. and July. Forms close Dec. 
10 and June 10. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 23.433; other, 


Times 1 Pa e \%Page 3Page 15 Page 
I 10.60 ‘iss fo $iaod0 $117.30 


127.50 107.50 
Color, see Od, ss. 


Trim size, 8'/,xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published bi-monthly, Ton, Forms close 
Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,700; paid, 


1,700. Rates— - Yy Page 4 P 
$7488 $12 3.00 $ 98,00 


Times 1 Page 
1 $216. 
3 204. 00 
6 188.00 180. 00 173. 00 80.00 
Color, 4A, $64; bleed, on request. 





MascuLines, 1440 Broadway, New York 18. 
Published by Earl Barron Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1957. Editor: — Barron. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7!/2x10; 3 cols., 
14 pi. Published Ist, Jan., Mar., May, July, 
Sept., Nov. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 7,400; paid, 
te other. 507. a Poe hy P hy P 
imes age age age age 

1 $325.00 $255.00 $205.00 $155.00 

6 290.00 230.00 ss 0 00 140.00 
Combination rates with Femme-Lin 
oer: 4A red, blue, $80.00; other, $100; bleed, 





Men’s Modes, 129 W. 29th St., New York 1. 
Published by American- Mitchell Fashion Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Editor: S. A. Moscato. ne 
tion, $12.50. Trim size, SYaxl 2H. Type page, 
84x11; 2 cols., 4. Published 15th Jan., 

July, Sept Forms close 20 days prec. nes 
on request. 


© AB 


Men's Wear, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3. Pub- 
lished b ggg mn Pubs., Inc. Est. 1890. 
Editor: alter 47 mond. “_ EY $3. 
Trim size, Sieh ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2\44. Published semi- eal ly. Forms close 23 
= prec. ya? | discounts, 1-52. 

irculation, paid, 25.256: unpaid, 1,243. Re- 
tailers, 18,137; mfrs., 4,363; wholesalers, 818; 
al 1,987. a YP % P 
imes e ‘a ‘a 
1 $735.00 $575.00 $335.00 8200. 0 

s og > 300.00 275.00 165.00 

450.00 260.00 150.00 

Color, ‘ 3100, bleed, $35. 
Piece Goods Merchandiser. 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17. Published by McCall Corp. Est. 
1958. — size, 81/4xl0’~. Type page, 7x10; 
2 cols., 214. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 15. 
Forms close, 1st prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 10.8 7 non-qualified’ 
1,621. Dept. stores, 4,732; chain stores, 3,990; 
fabric shops & dry goods stores, 2,171; other, 
155. Rates— 

2, Page 


Times 1 Page 
1 $750. 4 50.00 
3 700.00 5.00 


400.00 
6 600.00 








2 Page 1/3 Page 

$220. 09 
335.00 a0. 65 
Color, 4A red, $100; bleed, 10%. 


Ready to Wear. 1055 6th Ave., New York 18 
Published by RTW Scout Pub. Co. Est. 1946. 
Editor: F. Botterman. Bg ses wee $5. Type 
page, 10x15; 5 cols., 2’’. Published = RL od 
ridays. Forms close Friday prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 252 Lines 525 Lines 1,050 Lines 
1 $101. » $189.00 $315.00 
13 66.0 125.00 221.00 
26 5S. 00 105.00 200.00 








eo Register, 1140 Broadway, New York 
ublished by Kogos Pub. Co. Trim size, 
6'/px814. Type page, 47/x71/4; 2 cols., 23/4. Pub- 
lished Jan. 1. Forms close Nov. Agency 
discounts, — Rates—1 page, $265; 1/2 page, 
$150; 1, pa $95 

Color, boy 9360: bleed, $35. 





Swimwear Merchandising. Park Ave., South, 
New York 16. Published Natl. Knitted Out- 
erwear Times. Est. 1946. Editor: Charles fgichs 
man. Trim size, 6x834. Type ge, 5x7} 
cols., 14 pi. Published Jan. Fp me: close 
Dec. 8th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,708; other, 
235. Rates—1 page, $250; 2 pages, 
Color, 4A red or blue, $55; bleed, $25 





Uniforms and Accessories Review, 1186 Broad 
way, New York 1. Published by A.F.G. Enter- 
prizes, Inc. Est. 1955. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9xl2. Type ge, 71/2x10\4. Published 
ns ‘Forms close 5th prec. Agency dis- 
souate, vs ap P VP YP 
imes ‘a age a age 
1 $325.00 $250.00 $185 00 $130. 09 
4 99 230. 00 170.00 
Bleed, 15% 





Western Wear uipment Magazine. 
2400 Curtis St., iaeeed 5. Published and edited 
by Gene Lamp. Est. 1959. Subscription, $3 
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Women's Wear Daily. 7 E. 12th St., New 
York 3. Published by Fairchild Publications. 
Est. 1910. Editor: og | Seirey Subscrip- 
tion, $12. a pa 01/4x161/, cols., 1}§ 
Published onday through ia day. Forms 
close 3 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, oete. 49,857; unpaid, 1,896. Re- 
tailers, 25,060; mfrs., 15,393; wholesalers, 
4,013; other, 6,169. Daily insertion rates, r 
line—14 lines, 68c; 56 lines, 61c; 100 lines, oe 
Open rate, $1.10 per line. 

irectories, Est. 1920. Editor: N .R. Abelson 
Trim size, path Type page, S axa" hi 2 
cols., 2l/%. Agency discounts, 0-2. Color and 
bleed, on request. 

Accessories Directory. Published semi-an- 
nually. Circulation, sworn, controlled, 9,000. 
Rates—1 page, ss79; 2/, page, $460; VY page, 
$360; 1/; page, $290 

Fur Directory. Published annually. Circula- 
tion, sworn, controlled, 8,000. Rates—1 page 
5730: % page, $185; 1/2 page, $160; 3 page, 


Lingerie. Loungewear, Corset & Brassiere 
Directory. Published semi-annually. Circula- 
tion, sworn, controlled, 10,000. Rates—1 page, 
eg 2/5 page, $460; 1/2 page, $360; 1/3 page, 


Millinery Directory. Published semi-annually 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 7,000. Annual 
rate, 1 page, $115; 2% page, $95. 

Ready to Wear Directory, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3. Published semi-annually. Circu- 
lation, sworn, controlled, 19,000. Rates—1 
page, $575; 2/, page, $460; 1, page, $415; 1/3 
page, $290. 

Teens’. Girls’, Children’s, Infants’, Little 
Boys’ Wear. Published rg wel — 
jation, sworn, controlled, Rates—1 pag 
o 2 page, $350; page, $285; 1/5 page. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Fraser's Canadian Textile, “ry and Va- 
riet Te Directory (Section II to retailers), 
6833 De L’Epee Ave., Montreal 15, Que. Pub- 
lished by Fraser's Trade Directories, Ltd. Est 
1913. Editor: J. C. Penson. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 73/4x101/2; 3 cols., 
2'/2. Published Oct orms close July Ist 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 1960 edition, controlled, 5,559; 
other, 25. Variety stores, 1,404; family cloth 
ing & furnishing stores, 1,316; men’s, boys’ 
clothing stores, ¥ ose; children’s, infants’ wear 
specialty —_, od oat dept. stores, 707 
Rates—1 page ; 2, page, $160; 1 page 
$135; 1/3 page, ‘slo 
Color, $70; bleed, “ise. 


@ 
Men’s Wear of Canada. 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1908. Editor: Herbert B. 
eco Subscription, $5. Trim size, 834x117,. 

pe page, 7x10;4; 2 and 3 cols., 2g and 33. 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 4,212; other, 498 
Retailers, 3,285; mfrs., salesmen & agents, 
822; wholesalers, 57; _—. 80. Rates— 
Times g 2, Page Page 1, Page 

1 . $263. $0 $192.00 $150.00 

6 75. 233.00 165.00 134.00 

12 210.00 141.00 119.00 
Color, 4A red, blue, $55; others, $70; bleed, 
15% 








For additional data see pages 594-595. 
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Style, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont 
Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Est. 1888. Editor: Maurice Lucow. Subscrip- 
tion, “4 be ay size, tw g. Type page, 10l/ex 

16.44; cols., 2. Published every other Wed. 
Forms ne Fri. prec. Agency discounts, 15- 
Mailing list-A or B-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 10.731: other, 1,080 
Retailers, 8.003; mfrs., their agents, 1,251; 
salesmen, 996; wholesalers, 100; other, 368 
Rates per line—open, 55c; 6.750 lines, 42c; 
14,625 lines, 38c; 43,875 lines, 32c. 

For additional data see pages 594-595. 
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Markets Analyzed: 
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24 Aircraft & space vehicles 

25 Automotive vehicles, equipment, services 
26 Marine—shipbuilding; boatbuilding; services 
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Transportation Division 


-&) Transportation industries 
and services 


New plant and equipment expenditures 


estimated at a collective $3.9 billion 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= New PLANT AND EQUIPMENT ex- 
penditures collectively planned this 
year by the nation’s transportation 
industries are down 88% from 
last year. 

Here are the comparative figures 
for outlays by the industry’s re- 
spective divisions, as reported last 
April. 


Transportation Industries’ Outlays 
For New Plant & Equipment 
(Dollars in Millions) 

Industry Group 1959 1960 1961* 
Manufacturing .....§ 1,031 $1,310 $1,450 
Motor vehicles & 
equipment 641 890 1,030 
Other transportation 
equipment . : 390 420 420 
Railroads ...§ 923 $1,030 $ 600 
Transportation other 
than rail $2,022 $1,940 $1,850 
Total vonveeeel 3,976 $4,280 $3,900 


“Estimates based on anticipated capital expenditures 
reported by business in January and February, 1961 


Source: Survey of Current Business 


e Airframe manufacturers are con- 
fronted with some marketing prob- 
lems generated by the transitional 
state their industry is currently ex- 
periencing. Capital expenditure pat- 
terns are showing the impact of the 
nation’s missiles and space pro- 
grams. See Chapter 24 for details. 


® Motor vehicle manufacturers or- 
iginally planned capital outlays 
totaling $1,020 million when they 
reported to the Government in Jan- 
uary, 1960. As the table indicates, 
the total was cut nearly 13%— 
which is just about the same per- 
centage increase reported for this 
year. (See Chapter 25.) 


® Deep sea foreign transportation 
companies posted slightly more than 
a 17% increase in tonnage last year, 
with a total of 31.2 million net tons, 
compared with 26.6 million for 1959. 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding ac- 
tivities showed the effects of the 
general recession. (See Chapter 26.) 


© Motor freight carriers had some 
profit problems last year, plus ad- 
ditional problems from regulatory 


agencies and competitive transpor- 
tation carriers. For approximately 
950 Class I motor carriers reporting 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 1960 revenues dropped 
48% from 1959 while expenses 
dropped about 7%. (See Chapter 
27.) 


® Railroads had what one industry 
spokesman described as a “gener- 
ally turbulent” year in 1960, a year 
in which substantial increases in 
capital outlays were made in order 
to upgrade plant and equipment. 
Many significant marketing devel- 
opments are under way in the rail- 
road industry. (See Chapter 28.) 


¢ Transit and motor vehicle trans- 
portation carriers experienced an- 
other drop in passenger volume last 
year, but managed to stay on the 
credit side of the ledger by means 
of rate increases. (See Chapter 29.) 

On an over-all basis, present 
trends and innovations now being 
tested give promise of significant 
changes in American transportation 
this year. As viewed by one indus- 
try spokesman, here they are. 


© Railroads, which provide impor- 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


tant but alarmingly unprofitable 
commuter services, will get help 
through tax relief, and by other 
means. More mergers of large car- 
riers will permit curtailment of 
wasteful, duplicating services. The 
government may take action on ac- 
quiring a reserve fleet of new 
freight cars which railroads may 
lease and ultimately own. Move- 
ment of truck-trailers or trailer- 
size containers in piggyback service 
will gain momentum. 


e The federal road _ construction 
program will continue to create 
sales for many commodities. Col- 
lapsible containers (made of rub- 
ber) for liquids and for powdered 
or granulated substances will find 
a growing market. 


® Do-it-yourself transportation will 
continue to flourish. The nation’s 
ports—particularly on the Great 
Lakes—will spend a lot of money 
for new facilities. Shipbuilding will 
lag, but new planes to carry air 
cargo at sharply reduced rates will 
be put in service by several airlines. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


Because the efficient purchase of 
transportation can mean the differ- 
ence between profit and loss to a 
manufacturer, a class of transporta- 
tion specialists has developed and 
become increasingly significant to 





Industrial Classification Manual. 


MANUFACTURING 

>» 37—Transportation equipment. 
CARRIERS 

>» 40—Railroad transportation. 

> 41—Transit and interurban passenger 
transportation 
>» 42—Motor 
warehousing. 
> 44—Water transportation. 

> 45—Air transportation. 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


> 471—Freight forwarding. 


freight transportation and 





This chapter is a preliminary summary-review of the consoli- 
dated transportation industries, with primary emphasis on “Transpor- 
tation services”—Industry Group 47 in the Government’s Standard 


Here are the S.I.C. codes and titles of the respective industries 
which make up the consolidated transportation industry. 


The following six chapters contain detailed information on trans- 
portation equipment manufacture and on each type of major carrier. 


>» 472—Arrangement of transportation. 
>» 473—Stockyards. 
> 474—Rental of railroad cars. 
@ 4742—Rental with lading care. 
@ 4743—Rental, no care of lading. 
> 478—Miscellaneous services incidental 
to transportation. 
@ 4782—Inspection and weighting. 
@ 4783—Packing and crating. 
@ 4784—Fixed facilities (highway 
bridges & toll roads operation). 
@ 4789—Other services such as: car 
loading; cleaning railroad ballast; mo- 
torcycle delivery service, etc. 
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the industrial manufacturer. 

Known as industrial traffic man- 
agers these specialists are associated 
with every producing and manufac- 
turing organization of consequential 
size. Invariably they function at the 
executive level and quite often as 
officers. Smaller companies without 
traffic managers most often use the 
services of professional traffic con- 
sultants or local chambers of com- 
merce which employ traffic man- 
agers. 

Freight forwarding companies (S. 
LC. 471) function in a similar way 
for the small shipper. They buy 
transportation “wholesale” and sell 
it for “retail” at “less-carload” 
rates. Annual revenues of freight 
forwarding companies are relatively 
small compared to those of the for- 
hire carriers. 

Diversification, complexity of op- 
erations and ever-increasing costs 
of transportation have resulted in 
an intensified centralization of the 
function of purchasing transporta- 
tion. In large companies there is 
usually a formalized transportation 
policy and it will be quite complex, 
reaching into such areas as private 
fleet operation vs. public carrier; 
private vs. public warehousing, etc. 

There is a trend in upgrading the 
status of today’s industrial traffic 
manager. In many companies he 
ranks with the heads of design, pur- 
chasing, production, and sales. 

Here’s how traffic managers work 
with the various departments: with 
design, to ensure that appearance 
and nomenclature of manufactures 
will qualify for the most beneficial 
freight classification and favorable 
rates; with purchasing, to determine 
the most favorable areas from 
which to draw materials; with pro- 
duction, to coordinate shipping and 
delivery with production schedules 
without tying up too much money 
in inventory; and, with sales, to as- 
sist in pricing, to assure that pro- 
motional matter and wording on 
cartons will not result in higher 
freight classification rates, and to 
assure effective and competitive dis- 
tribution. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


> Freight forwarders (S. I. C. 471) 
These companies handle the 
transportation of goods from ship- 
pers to receivers, for a charge cov- 
ering the entire transportation. 
These companies utilize other 
transportation companies in the 
process of effecting delivery. The 
forwarding company, as part of its 
costs of doing business, pays charg- 
es to carriers, and assumes respon- 
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sibility for delivery of the goods. 
The basic “tools of the trade” in 
forwarding are trucks—for short- 
haul (usually within a 250-mile 
radius) pickups and deliveries— 
and material handling equipment, 
for use at the loading docks and 
points of pickup and delivery. 


> Industrial traffic managers. Pri- 
mary purchases made by industrial 
traffic managers include transpor- 
tation and storage for the goods 
their companies produce—both raw 
materials and manufactures. Other 
purchases include freight vehicles, 
material handling equipment, pack- 
aging and shipping room supplies. 


HOW THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


Buying practices within the vari- 
ous segments of the transportation 
industry vary according to the size 
of the establishment involved and 
the general field of activity. The 
following six chapters describe spe- 
cific buying influences in specific 
detail. 


> Freight forwarders (S.C. 471) 
. . . The large companies—those do- 
ing over $100,000 annually—tend to 
be departmentalized. Even so, pur- 
chasing decisions involving sizeable 
expenditures tend to be made by 
top management. 

In the smaller companies, top 
management is usually synonymous 
with ownership. The owner is 
spending his own capital, and is 
accordingly the one to sell. 


> Industrial traffic managers 

In large companies a general traf- 
fic manager may have a number of 
assistants, plus a staff of several 
hundred specialists. In the small 
companies, the traffic department 
may consist of one man. In some 
instances small companies will have 
no staff personnel. Instead, such 
companies will utilize the services 
of the local Chamber of Commerce 
or a private traffic consultant serv- 
ice. 

The purchase of transportation is 
effected through personal contact 
with sales representatives of car- 
riers. These representatives—called 
“solicitors” —submit rates and sched- 
ules and arrange for special equip- 
ment when necessary. 


> Travel agents (S.I.C. 472) ... Op- 
erators in this field are generally 
their own managers—frequently op- 
erating either independently or with 
one or two. assistants—spending 
their own money. Direct contact 
with the operator is the usual sales 
method. 


Sources: Official Steamship & 
Airways Guide; Traffic World; Bu- 
reau of Transport Economics, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Distribution Age 

23-1. Directory of Industrial Districts. 16- 
page directory containing a listing of the 
nation’s industrial districts, with data 
grouped alphabetically by city and state, 
and profiles of the types of businesses, 
personal and transportation facilities and 
utilities available, plus information on 
the “organization.” 

SERIES OF REPORTS: for the types of ware- 
houses indicated by title, these survey re- 
ports contain information on location, 
capacities, commodities handled, trends 
in utilization, glossaries of industry ter- 
minology, gross receipts, and organiza- 
tional characteristics. 

3-2. Cold Storage Warehouse. 
3-3. General Merchandise Warehouses. 
3-4. Household Goods Warehouses. 

SERIES OF GUIDES: for the transportation 
methods indicated by title, the following 
multi-page guides contain information on 
existing routes, carriers servicing the 
routes, and highlight trends and develop- 
ments of significance to shippers, carriers, 
and those supplying the respective car- 
riers with goods and services. 

23-5. Air Transportation. 

23-6. Highway Transportation. 

23-7. Railroad Transportation. 

23-8. Water Transportation. 

Traffic World 

23-9. Who Buys Freight Transportation? 
16-page survey report containing an 
analysis of responsibility for freight trans- 
portation purchases, by title and function, 
in 1,232 shipper companies. 

23-10. The Transportation Management 
Group. 16-page commentary and analy- 
sis of the TMG’s influence on the Nation- 
al Transportation Policy, and on company 
policies in such areas as packaging, ma- 
terial handling, public warehousing, etc., 
plus a discussion of procedures by which 
common carrier transportation is pur- 
chased. 

23-11. Highway Vehicles Leasing & Owner- 
ship by Industrial Shipper Companies. 
3-page survey report covering 1,400 firms, 
with data on ownership and/or lease-op- 
eration, size of fleet, type of vehicles, etc. 

23-12. Who Governs Railroads’ Special 
Equipment Purchases? 4-page report con- 
taining verbatim statements by presidents 
and management executives of 34 Class 
I railroads on factors governing acquisi- 
tion of special purpose equipment. 

23-13. TraffiCareers. Monthly reprints of 
business biographies of industrial traffic 
executives, containing descriptions of 
company traffic department organization, 
purchasing practices, and transportation 
policies. 

23-14. Traffic Manager Interviews. Period 
reports containing verbatim comments 
obtained during field interviews of traf- 
fic managers, concerning their depart- 
mental organization. 

23-15. Piggyback & Containerization—Still 
“Experimental”? Survey report of the 
volume of shipments, size of annual 
freight bills, etc. of 300 major shipper 
companies using piggyback transporta- 
tion. 
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New publication will 





serve cooperative 





buying functions of 





distribution management: 





“T & D M’—Transportation & Distri- 
bution Management—c new business 
magazine serving the physical distri- 
bution function in all industries will be 
published monthly, starting in October, 
1961, by The Traffic Service Corpora- 
tion, publishers of Traffic World, Daily 
Traffic World, Traffic Bulletin, Sec. 22 
Quotations and texts and technical 
books in the transportation/distribu- 
tion field. 


Most products and services with 
transportation/distribution applica- 
tions are specified and bought as the 
result of the inter-communication of 
needs, ideas and preferences among 
members of the distribution manage- 
ment “team,” a group of men who 
have greatly differing primary job 
responsibilities and titles, but whose 
interests converge in the planning 
and implementation of physical dis- 
tribution. 


T & D M performs the difficult task 
of locating and identifying—regard- 
less of titles, departments or primary 
job functions—the individuals active- 
ly involved in distribution manage- 
ment. It performs the equally difficult 
task of providing a sharp editorial 
focus at the exact point where their 
usually diverse interests converge. In 
so doing, T & D M is particularly 
useful to advertisers of these products 
and services in their transportation- 
distribution applications: 


Material Handling Equipment; 
Industrial Packaging, containers 
and shipping room supplies; of- 
fice systems and data-processing 
equipment; public warehouse 
services; new plant locations and 
other transportation services. 


T & D M is entirely new—new in 
editorial concept, new in circulation 
policy, new in format—but is backed 
up by the publishers’ fifty-four years 
of service-publishing in the transpor- 
tation/distribution field. 


Transportation 


‘y & D M & Distribution 


Management 
815 Washington Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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23-16. $8.9 Billion—Federal Government's 
Estimate of ca ranean Expenditures 
in FY 1962. rt containing data for 
all items ideatifcble as related to the pur- 
chase, provision, promotion, research and 
development, and regulation of transpor- 
tation by the federal government. 

23-17. Purchases of Shipping Materials & 
Supplies by Industrial Traffic Depart- 
ments. 11-page analysis of the influence 
and responsibility of industrial traffic de- 
partments in purchases of shipping con- 
tainers, strapping, scales, addressing and 
marking equipment, and shipping room 
supplies, with data covering 297 shipper 
companies. 

23-18. Purchases of Materials Handling 
Equipment Used in Freight Operations. 
7-page survey report indicating the extent 
of participation of industrial traffic ex- 
ecutives in planning, specification, and 
purchase of materials handling equip- 
ment, plus information on traffic execu- 
tives’ work with carriers and equipment 
manufacturers to develop new types of 
equipment. 


CANADA 


Canadian Transportation 

23-19. Market & Media Facts. Highlight 
analysis of transportation industries in 
Canada, with separate sections on rail- 
roads, urban transit, intercity bus transit, 
marine industries, industrial shippers, 
and air transportation. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Society of Travel Agents, 501 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. 

Freight Forwarders Institute, 1111 “E” 
St., N.W., Wash., 
Natl. Committee on Urban Transporta- 
tion, 1346 Conn. Ave., Wash. 6, D.C. 
Natl. Export Traffic League, 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Natl. Industrial Traffic League, 711 Four- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Natl. Shippers & Receivers Assn., 645 W. 
15th Place, Chicago 8, Ill. 

Transportation Assn. of Am., 1000 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures are for 6 months ending Dee. 31, 1960. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


— Complete circulation list available. 
— Partial circulation list available. 
— List available only to advertisers. 
— List available to anyone. 


VAC} 


Air Cargo, 1001 Vermont Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Published by American Avia- 
tion Pubs., Inc. Est. 1957. Editor: W. Long- 
streth. Trim size, 814xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 23%. Published Ist. Forms close lst 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 5.810; other, 506. 
Shippers, 3,237; airlines, 1,963; govt., 267; 
forwarders, 227; other, 67. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page 1/,Page 1/3 Page 

l $485.00 43.00 $263.00 183. $0 
6 463.00 330.00 253.00 175.00 

12 442.00 320.00 247.00 160.00 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed, $50. 

For additional data see page 271. 


Air Transportation. 8 Bridge St., New York 4 
Published by Import Publications, Inc. Est 
1942. Editor: Richard Malkin. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 8!/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
14. Published Ist week of month. Forms close 
20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, qualified, 10,621; non-qualified, 
614. Industrial, commercial & import-export 
cos.: traffic mgrs., 5,486; presidents, partners, 
proprietors, 1,109; freight gimme | execs., 
dept. heads, 742; purchasing agents, 737; genl. 
& sales mgrs., e other, 2,001. Rates— 
Times l1Page %,Page 1/2 Page Page 

1 $400.00 $325.00 ‘$240.00 ‘$175.00 

6 350.00 300.00 215.00 160.00 

12 300.00 275.00 190.00 145.00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, 15%. 

Air Forwarder, published annually in June 
as 13th issue. Rates same. 

Air Shippers’ Manual, published annually in 
Nov. as 14th issue. Rates same. 








Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,875; controlled, 
500; other, 200. Rates—1,000 lines, 28.9c; 5,00 
lines, 26.2c; 10,000 lines, 22.7c. 

Color, 4A, 30% extra per color. 


&» 


Distribution Age, Chestnut and 56th Streets, 
Philadelphia 39. Published by Chilton Co., Inc. 
Est. 1901. Publisher: Kenneth A. Syfrit. ‘Sub- 
scription, . Trim size, Bax l- Ay > page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 20 and 13 pi blished 
27th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-B-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 26,691; non-qualified, 
1,580. Mfrs.: food & food prods., 4,433; ma- 
chinery, 2,493; rimary metal & fab. metal 
rods., 2,308; ‘oe r mfrs., 5,213. Public ware- 
ouses, 3,751; public carriers & their term- 
inals, 3,585; retail & wholesale distribution, 
2,937; all other, se Rates— 
Times 1Page % Page Page 1/3 Page 

1” $695.00 $575. “$420.00 “$330.00 

6 410.00 325.00 

12 oe ‘0 430. i 360.00 285.00 
Color, 4A, $120; other, $175; bleed, $55. 
Uses AIA’ sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see pages 262-263 & 26-27. 








Leonard’s Guide. 123 N. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago 6. Published by G. R. Leonard ‘ ? 
Est. 1912. Subscription, Universal, $25; 
Phila., Chicago, $18. Type page, 8x11. "hs 
lished March lst, supplements issued quar- 
terly. Forms close 20 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 on unsolicited contracts. 
Circulation, all editions, id, 19,906; un- 
paid, 337. Direct shippers, 19,597; transfer & 
trucking cos., 116; warehouses, 53; other, 64. 


Pdition 1P if P 

Edition age i age 
Universal $625.00 $465.00 
New York chy 00 180.00 
Chicago 190.00 130.00 
Philadelphia 200.00 135.00 
New England 175.00 115.00 
Boston 175.00 115.00 





Mechanical Engineering 
(See Chapter 3) 
For ditional data see pages 84 & 119. 





Business Digest Pconpgecting Pacific Coast 
Business and Shipping Register), 681 Market 
St., San Francisco 5. Pub aor by Peter J. 
Speros. Ei Est. 1919. Bg ee coer y $3. Type page, 
634x91/2; 3 cols., . Published Monday. Forms 
close Thurs. MA Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates— 1p 
Times age %Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $135.00 $105.00 $ 85.00 $65.00 
13 115.00 85.00 55.0 
26 105.00 80.00 AS 60 50. 00 





Commercial News, 1146 N. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 29. Published by C. A. Pa 4 Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1912. Editor: Ken herty. 
Subscription, $5. Type page, 101/4x16; Pt cas. 
111/12. Published Monday. Forms close Fri- 
day prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


MD&DN 


Mechanical Engineers’ Catalog 
(See Chapter 3) 
For additional data see pages 84 & 119. 





2? Defense Transportation Journal, 1612 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Published 
5 Shar | Defense Transportation Assn. Est. 
7. Editor: Col. F. * Crary. Subscription, 
$10. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 2'/. Pub ished 
every other month, Feb. Ist. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
a mation, Sept. 1960, sworn, paid, 13,963. 
ates— 


Times 1Page %,Page %%Page '/; Page 
1 $395.00 #200 69 bes a0 bio bo 
3 345.00 
6 285.00 280. 0 500. id 180. $0 
Color, 4A, $5; bleed, none. 








National Highway and Airway Carriers & 
Routes. 925 W. Yockson Blvd., Chicago 7. 
Est. 1942. Editor: L. J. Masterson. Subscrip- 
tion, $26. Trim size, T oyetii Type ge, 
7'_x10!/2. Published semi-annually. orms 
close Jan. 10th and July 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
oer, swom, paid, 4,800. Rates—1l 
e, $200; Ip page, $120. Wy page, $65. 
bo or, on request; bleed, no charge. 





Pacific Air & Truck Traffic, 400 Front St., 
San Francisco 11. Published by Pacific Ship- 
er, Inc. Est. 1944. Editor: W. G. Fitzgerald. 
ubscription, $2. Trim size, 81/.xll. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2/4. Published monthly. Forms 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 12,369; non-qualified, 
816. Shippers, 11,146; common carriers, 477; 
other, 58. Rates— 
Times l1Page % Page ' Page 1/3 Page 
1 00 $185.00 ‘$125.00 ‘$ 85.00 
; R 165.00 112.50 75.00 
. 145.00 100.00 67.50 
Colors, 4A, $50; bleed, 15%. 


Packing and Shipping. Plaintield, N. J. Pub- 
lished by Bonnell Pubs., Inc. Est. 1873. Editor: 
M. Bonnell, Jr. Subscription, $7.50. Trim 
size, 8Y/4x11V/q. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
2%, and 3;%. Published 15th except June, Aug. 
& Dec. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-B-D 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,890; paid, 
1,360; other, 275. Rates— 
g age '/,Page 13 Page 
1 y ; $140.00 115.00 


9 200. 115.00 90.00 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed 

Bonnell’s Directory on Packaging & Ship- 
ping. published Jan. & July as 8th & 9th 
issues. Trim size, 5l/2x8!/,. Type page, 434x7. 
eo. page, $200; 1/2 page, $125; 1/4 page, 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 








Shipper’s Guide, The. 517 W. Monroe 5t., 
Chicago 6. Published by 5 ag Guide Co., 
Inc. Est. 1872. Editor: F. McCaskey. Sub- 
scription, $20. Type page, 73x10; 2 cols., 
5g. Closing dates on request. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Rates— 


1 Page 
Chicago Motor 
Freight Directory $220.00 
N. Y. Motor 
Freight Directory 200.00 
200.00 


2 Page 1/4 Page 
$130.00 §$ 80.00 
120.00 70.00 


St. Louis Motor 
120.00 70.00 


Freight Directory 





Shipping Digest. 8-10 Bridge St., New York 
4. Published by Shipping Digest, Inc. Est. 
1923. Editor: John Duffy. Subscription, §5. 
Trim size, 8'/xll. Type page, 7}/2x10; 3 cols., 
24. Published Monday. Forms close Monday 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, paid, 4,094; unpaid, 468. Mfrs., 
1,231; frei ht forwarders & customs house 
brokers, 957; transportation cos., 666; export 
merchants, 533; other, 732. Rates— 

Times 1Page 4% Pag e \% Page 1/3 Page 

1 $137.00 $ $74.00 ‘$ 48.00 

p 121.00 ey 0 63.00 42.00 


95. 53.00 37.00 
Caior, Pid bleed, 331/3% 

Air S hipping Section—Published bi- weekly 
(every other Monday) and circulated as Part 
II with we copies of Shipping Digest. Rates 
listed apply to space in this section. Forms 
close Monday prec. 

Consular and Shipping Documents Required 
Section issued twice a year. Rates—!/; page, 
$35; Vp page, $70; 1 page $130. 


P 


Shipping Management, combined with Na- 
tional Hi-way Shipper, 425 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Shipping Management, 
Inc. Est. 1936. Editor: Harvey Berman. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 8!/4x1114. Type page, 
aci6, 3 cols., 214. Published 20th. Forms close 
Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 


ualified, 14,008; non-qualified 
756. Mfrs.: food & kindred prods., 1,241; ma- 
chinery, 1,231; chemicals & allied prods., 
1,150; fabricated metal prods., 1,052; other 
mfrs., 5,254. Merchant wholesalers, 2,967; all 
other, 992. Rates— 
Times $348 0 2), Page Page '1/; Page 
1 0 #265 1 fais. 00 $160.00 
7 5.00 145.00 
13 300. 60 





Circulation, 


230 00 188, 00 135.00 
Color, 4A, rob, $10; other, $110; bleed, $35. 

Manual & Directory Edition, published in 
July as 13th issue 





Continued on page 264 
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TRANSPORTATION 


SERVICES 
ARE 
BOUGHT 


N each of the 4,100 companies that 

buy 80% of all freight transporta- 
tion in the U.S., a basic company 
transportation policy is established 
by the industrial traffic manager and 
is controlling in decisions on rout- 
ing, carrier selection, warehousing 
and equipment lease or purchase. 


Buying, Routing Are Mechanized 


With increasing use of data-process- 
ing, vendors of transportation serv- 
ices are “programmed” according to 
routes of service, capacity, equip- 
ment and the industrial traffic ex- 
ecutive’s appraisal of each vendor’s 
ability to perform. Routing of indi- 
vidual shipments, form of transpor- 
tation and actual carrier to be 
specified are determined by “match- 
ing” the variables — nature of com- 
modity shipped, weight and bulk, 
origin and destination, and produc- 
tion or sales requirements—with the 
pre-programmed constants of avail- 
able and suitable transportation 
service. Where data-processing 
equipment is not yet in use (and it 
offers valuable by-products such as 
preparing bills of lading, addressing, 
and computing freight charges) pro- 
cedural manuals effecting substan- 
tially the same result are prepared 
by the traffic department. 


Traffic Function Is Centralized 


Traffic departments are generally 
small in relation to total company 
size—a 100-plant company will have 
fewer than 100 employees in its gen- 
eral traffic department —and are 
usually located in metropolitan areas 
which are often remote from the 
actual shipping and destination 


points. From this central point, in- 
structions as to routing and carrier 
selection will be issued to each plant 
and to each department, such as 
Purchasing, which may be involved 
in the actual ordering of transporta- 
tion. 


Tonnage Allotments to Carriers 


As a matter of policy, the traffic 
executive plans his transportation so 
that individual carriers will be 
allotted sufficient proportions of 
total estimated tonnage to assure 
good service. For that reason, he will 
use as few carriers as possible, con- 
sistent with possible emergency re- 
quirements, and is less likely to 
evaluate carriers in terms of tem- 
porary cost or service advantage 
than he is to view them in a long- 
range perspective. It has become 
increasingly important, particularly 
with such mechanization of the in- 
termediate steps of transportation 
purchasing, for carriers and vendors 
of other transportation services to 
seek optimum “programming” when 
transportation policy is established 
—to sell their services to traffic man- 
agers at the planning stage. 


Supporting Sales With 
Advertising 


This kind of selling is accomplished 
most efficiently with the support of 
advertising at the highest levels of 
transportation management with fre- 
quent contact through a clear chan- 
nel of communication. And TRAFFIC 
Wor p provides such a channel of 
communication for advertisers; for 
more than fifty years it has served 
industrial traffic executives and car- 
rier officials by reporting each week 
the transportation news, regulatory 
information and technological data 
necessary to their highly specialized 
job functions. Its $32 annual sub- 
scription price and 91% renewal rate 
(ABC) reflect the intensity of read- 
ership so valuable to advertisers in 
the complex transportation field. 


‘-~ et aee aks WOM sal 


The weekly newsmagazine of transportation management 
Stamford « Chicago « Atlanta Palo Alto * Washington, D.C. 


(Market studies are available covering all phases of transportation: routing and carrier selection; truck 
fleet ownership; public warehousing and new plant location; packaging and materials handling; and 
advertising readership and response. The Traffic World service-ad in SRDS, class 148, contains five 


columns of detailed market information.) 
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AGk The authority in the field 
of physical distribution 


Freight Transportation . . . (motor, railroad, water, air)... 
Materials Handling ... Warehousing .. . 

Distribution Age editorially covers the field intimately and 
authoritatively ... 

It originates and provides the everyday work tools needed 
by the Traffic and Physical Distribution Executive in his 
increasingly more complex job. 


Every month its advertising pages are a complete market 


place in which the busy Traffic Man finds the information and 
help to make his most educated buying decisions. 
2 So, whether you read for pertinent, authoritative information 
or advertise to sell your product, remember 
DISTRIBUTION AGE IS THE CHOICE OF THOSE WHO MANAGE 
PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION 
Distribution Age is the originator 
of the Piggy-Back Routing Guide... 
Highway Quick Router. 


Birdy-Back Guide... and Fishy-Back Guide, 
Copies are available... 
write us on your letterhead. 
Riitiiiiitiil SRoraswersey = : 
| | f A Chilton Publication, Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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1 Travel, 75 Third St., 





T&DM—Transportation & Distribution M 
ment, 815 Washington Bidg., Washington — 5, 
D. C. Published by The Traffic. Service Corp. 
First issue: Oct., 1961. Editor: Warren Bland- 
ing. Subscri tion, $3.00. Trim size, 77/gx11; 
pe page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2,4 and 314. 
Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation, sworn, July 1961, guaranteed, 
Times 1 — ris hy P YP 
imes $200 $0 4,59 474 gcore age boa fo age 


$2 0. 00 380. 00 
12 839 $ 450.00 340.00 
Color, 4A, $125; match or process, $175. 


For additional data see page 260. 


@ ABD 


Traffic World. 815 Washington Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. Published by Traffic Service 
Corp. Est. 1907. Editor: Jos. Scheleen. Sub- 
scription, $32. Trim size, 77/xll. Type awe. 
7x10; 3 cols., 254. Published Saturda 
close Friday week prec. Agency 

5-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 10.415; unpaid, 532. Ship- 
pers, 5,700; carriers, 3,393; regulatory agen- 
cies, 387: others, 941. Rates— 

Times 1Page % Page '/2Page 1/3 Page 

1 $590.00 80.00 $60.00 $260.00 

13 $15 = 385. 4 305 .00 220.00 

52 395.00 295.00 215.00 170.00 
Color, 4A, $105; others, $125; bleed, 20%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see pages 99 & 261. 


380 00 
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Transportction Telephone Tickler, 80 Varick 
St., New York 13. Published by Journal of 
Commerce. Est. 1950. Editor: Lee di Paci. 
Single copy. $2.50. Trim size, 54x71. Type 
page, 4!/,x6!/,; 1 col. Published annually, in 
national edition, plus 8 rt area editions. 
National edition published Mar. Forms close 
Oct. 1. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, sworn paid, 37.380. Rates—1] 
page, $325; 2%; page, $260; 1/2 page, $195; 1/3 
page, $145 


Water T 80 Lincoln Ave., 
Stamford, = Pabliehed 44 Diesel Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1958. Editor: Ben Wattenberg 
Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2. Published bi-monthly. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, controlled, 
4.639; other, 561. Rates— 
Times 1Page %Paae 1/7 Page 
1 = 00 $225.00 $175.00 
6 60.00 195.00 150.00 
12 si 00 160.00 120.00 
Color, 4A, $65; others, $75; bleed, $30 
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CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Canadien Transportation. 1450 Don Mills 
Road, Don Mills, Ont. Published by Southam- 
MacLean Pubs. Ltd. Est. 1898. Editor: W. J. 
Crichton. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 81/4x111/,. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 3rd 
Forms close 2nd mo. prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, controlled, 3.325: other, 262 
Railways, 1,367; highway transport cos., 688; 
industrial traffic mgrs., 598; mfrs., supply 
houses, 151; urban & inter-city transit cos 
135; other, 358. Rates— 
Times 1Page %Paqe ‘'/,Paae '\, Page 
1 $253.00 $202.00 $141.00 $111.00 
6 232.00 182.00 131.00 101.00 
12 202.00 162.00 121.00 91.00 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, 15% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see page 593. 
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Air Traveler's Guide. 139 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 2. Published by American Aviation Pub., 
Inc. Est. 1958. Editor: R. Isaacson. Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, 7x10; 2 cols., 33%. Pub- 
lished Feb., May, Aug., Nov. Forms close 
15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 5,000; other, 490 
Travel bureaus, hotels, etc., 1,990; industrial 
business & professional trades, 1,685; U. S 
airlines, 615; govt., 365; other, 345. Rates— 
Times 1 Page P. 


175.00 
6 157.50 
Color, $75; bleed, $25 
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N. W. Atlanta 8. Published ¥ Ernest H. Aber- 
nethy Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 8. Editor: Elon 
Abernethy, Jr. *,. B-My $3. Trim size, 
81/ox1l1/,. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 31/2 
and 2%. Published 20th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3.701; controlled, 
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ASTA Travel News. 50] Sth Ave., New York 
17. Published by The American rey of 
Travel Agents. Est. 1931. Editor: H. L. Buhr- 
man. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8!/x113, 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 7,747: non-qualified, 
567. Travel agents, 4,165: transportation cos., 
1,529; hotels, resorts, reps., 956; advertising 
agencies, 359; other, 956. Rates— 

Times 1Paqe '\, Pag e If, Page 

1 $265.00 $140. 09 $ 85. 00 


12 225.00 130. 60 5s Oo 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 20%. 


Ford’s Official Freighter Travel Guidebook, 
2031 Glendon Ave., Los Angeles 25. Est. 1952. 
Editor: Kenneth Ford. Sub. Type page, 
45/gx74g; 2 cols., 21/4. Published ‘semiannually. 
Forms close Jan. 15 and July 15. Agency dis- 
counts, 15 

Circulation, sworn, paid, Dec. 1958, 10,169; 
other, 157. Rates on request. 


Hotel Tariff International. 1114 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. Est. 1954. 
Editor: Miller N. Babcock. Trim size, 81/2x12 
Type page, 7!/:xll. Published semi- -annually 
Forms close March and Sept. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
§.919; other, 179. Rates—1 page, $250; 1/2 page, 
$135; color, $100; bleed, 10%. 
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Hotel & Travel Index. 5850 Hollywood Blvd 
Hollywood 28. Est. 1938. Editor: C. B. Netz 
Subscription, $15. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
8144x1l. 2 cols., 4. Published quarterly, Feb 
15. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list-B-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 6.825: other. 1,173 
Travel agents, tour operators, etc., 5 338; ho- 
tels & hotel reps., 1.576; other, 29. Rates— 
Times 1Page 'Paaqe 1, Paae '/, Page 

1 $300.00 $215.00 $115.00 $ 80.00 

4 240.00 145.00 92.00 56.00 
Color, $160; bleed, $30. 


Interline Reporter. 2 W. 46th St., New York 
36. Published by Interline, Inc. Est. 1956. 
Editor: Eric Freidheim. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 71/)x10; 2 cols., 3!/,. Published monthly. 
Forms close 15 days prec. Agency disc., 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, ; non-qualified, 
305. Ticket & reservations offices, shiplines, 
airlines, etc., 6,488; travel agents, editors, 
etc., 120. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2%,Paae Pace 12 Page 
. $160.00 $105.00 $100.00 
6 150.00 100.00 95.00 
12 135.00 90.00 85.00 
Color, $75; bleed, no charge 


International Hotel Directory. 1633 Lauderdale 
Harbor Center, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Published 
by Internationel Hotel Directory, Inc. Est. 1957 
Editor: T. M. Conover. Trim size, 81/.x1l. Type 
vage, 71/;x10!4. Published semi-annually. 
Forms close Apr. for Summer/Fall edition; 
Oct. 1 for Winter/Spring edition. Agency di 
counts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6,926: other, 
698. Rates on request 


Official Airline Guide (North American & 
Worldwide Editions). 139 Clark St., Chicago 2 
Est. 1943. Editor: W. Matura. Subscrintion 
(No. Amer) $16, (World Wide), $22. Type 
page, 71/,x10; 2 cols., 31/.. Published ry Forms 
close Ist prec Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 45,605: other, 279. 
Rates— 
Times 
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_ Quick Reference Edition, Est. 1957. Subscrip- 
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and 15th. Forms close 20th prec. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 18,269; other, 167. 
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Times 1 Page Yn Page 1, Page 

6 $407.00 ay ti 

12 374.00 206 
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olor, covers only; bleed, none. 

Air Travel (news supplement of Official 
Airline Guide). Est. 1959. Editor: K. Saunders. 
Published Ist. Forms close 5th prec. 

Circulation: enclosed with all 3 editions of 
the Official Airlines Guide; North American, 
World-Wide, and Quick Reference. Rates— 
Times 1Page %Page '\/2 Page ‘1/3 Page 
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Official Steamship and Airways Guide. 5 East 
40th St., New York 16. Published by Trans- 
ortation Guides, Inc. Est. 1932. Editor: G. M. 
ennedy. Subscription, $12. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 81/gxll; 2 cols., 4’. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, $,420:; unpaid, 65. Travel 
agencies, bureaus, airline & steamship branch 
ticket offices, etc., 4,876 govt., 191; main 
offices of transportation cos., 64; other, 344. 
Rates— 
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] $220.00 

6 190.00 


12 170.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 10% 


Pacific Travel News, 274 Brannan St., San 
Francisco 7. Published by West Business Pub- 
lications. Est. 1957. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
81/.x1134. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation, sworn, April 1960, controlled, 
7.788. Rates on request 


Tour Operator. 2 W. 46th St., New York 36. 
Published by Travel Industry, Inc. Est. 1955. 
Editor: Bette Sweeney. Subscription, 50c single 
copy. Type page, 71!/2xl0; 2 and 3 cols., 31), 
and 2,5. Published annually, issued sovring, 
summer, and fall. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid. 3,531; controlled, 
908. Rates—1 page, $200; 1 page, $120 


Travel Agent. 2 W. 46th St., New York 36. 
Published by American Traveler, Inc. Est. 
1929. Editor: Eric Friedheim. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 6x8!/,. Type page, 71/x10; 2 cols., 
31/.. Published 10th and 25th. Forms close 15 
davs prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circylation, sworn, paid, 3,531: controlled, 
908. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $200.00 $165.00 $110.00 
6 185 ° 150.00 105.00 
12 170 135.00 95.00 
Colors, 4A, 5; bleed, no charge. 


Travel Trade, 139-14] Sprinad St., New York 
12. Published bv Travel Trade Publishing 
Corp. Est. 1929. Editor: E. A. Valk. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Tvpe page, 7!/gx10; 2 cols., 31/,. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 27th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 4,165: 
controlled, “%. other, 571. Rates— 
Times 1 Page yy Page 1, Page 
1 $220.00 $120.00 $ 65.00 
6 200.00 110.00 60.00 
12 180.00 100.00 55.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 20% 


Travel Weekly (consolidation of Travel Items 
and Travel Courier), 424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Robinson Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1943. Editor: Irwin Robinson. Sub- 
scription. $2. Trim size, 10x12. Type nage, 
91/.x13: 5 cols., 112. Published Tues. Forms 
close 12 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation. sworn, controlled, 3.632; paid, 
3 504: other, 349. Rates— 
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World Convention Dates. 70 Hemnsted Ave., 
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Transportation Division 


Aircraft and space vehicles 


Producers emphasizing diversification; 


general aviation continues advancing 


CURRENT TRENDS 


@ IMPRESSIVE GAINS WERE MARKED 
by the aerospace industry last year, 
in six major areas: 


© Development of new weapons for 
the military. 

e Refinement of existing types of 
weapons. 

@ Solutions to a number of the 
complexities of space. 

® Modernization of world airline 
equipment. 

e Helicopter development. 

e Advancement of business and 
utility aviation. 


Last year was also one of further 
development to rapidly changing 
conditions which have deeply af- 
fected the organization and struc- 
ture of the industry for the past 
several years. These changes have 
been primarily due to the develop- 
ment of inherently costly missile 
weapon systems, and a corollary 
reach into space. 

Annually increasing military ex- 
penditures in these areas have re- 
sulted in reduced weapons inven- 
tories and a shift from mass pro- 
duction to precisions fabrication of 
very limited quantities. In turn, 
this has caused an extensive realign- 
ment of the aerospace industry 
labor force, with a decline in the 
number of production workers and 
an increased requirement for engi- 
neering and technical skills. 

This changing composition of the 
industry has resulted in total plant 
area requirements being halved in 
the past three years. Industry au- 
thorities expect them to be halved 
again in the next three years. 

There has been high obsolescence 
in other facilities. To keep abreast 
of changing requirements and scien- 
tific advances, the industry has had 
to acquire almost $2.0 billion worth 
of new facilities in the past five 
years. 

A number of marketing trends 
are reported by industry authori- 


ties, many of which represent the 
need for changes in selling methods 
currently used by companies selling 
to the aerospace industry. 


e Concurrency of development. This 
has been under way for some time, 
but is considered to be reaching its 
peak in the current market. 

In general, concurrency of de- 
velopment means that the aero- 
space industry is no longer one of 
separately timed stages of research, 
design, development, production and 
procurement—as it once was. Today 
the mode of operation of the indus- 
try, by necessity, is one of the con- 
currency of all the developments 
in the development of an aerospace 
system. 

Research findings, new design 
ideas, new production concepts and 
the procurements necessary, are 
fed into the systems as they are 
being built. Each succeeding ve- 
hicle or aerospace system incorpo- 
rates the advancements achieved 
since the last one started down the 
assembly line. 

Scientific and engineering de- 
velopment is so rapid, and the ur- 
gency to move these gains into the 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


most current vehicle is so great, that 
the industry can no longer tem- 
porarily freeze a design for a pro- 
duction run. 


e Emphasis on management. Prob- 
ably more was said and written 
about improving scientific engi- 
neering management competence last 
year than in any previous period 
in history. The aerospace develop- 
ment program is so vast and com- 
plex that isolated independent tech- 
nical decisions cannot be arrived 
at without their effect on the broad- 
er aspects of program development. 

Because of the urgency to reduce 
costs, lead time, and time wasted 
in abortive efforts, most technical 
decisions must be based as much 
on business considerations as on 
technical. Early this year the Air 
Force announced the reorganization 
of its own management control of 
the aerospace industry, (see “How 
The Industry Buys,” elsewhere in 
this chapter) and was urging its 
prime contractors to do the same. 


e The aircraft and missile mix. For 
several years it has forecast that 
the expenditure for missiles and 
spacecraft would far exceed that of 
a dwindling amount for aircraft. In- 
dustry authorities are now saying 
that the change in this mix will 
not be as marked as it was once 
thought. 

Reasons cited for the change in 





sification Manual. 


S.I.C. 372—AIRCRAFT AND PARTS 
> 3721—Aircraft (complete). 
>» 3722—Engines and engine parts. 
>» 3723—Propellers and parts 


>» 3729—Auxiliary equipment and other 
parts, including: actuators; armament (ex- 
cept guns); beaching gear; bomb racks; 
deicing equipment; flight aids; fuel tanks; 
landing gear; seat ejectors; wheels, etc 


$.1.C. 19—ORDNANCE 
Os teem producers. ‘See Chapter 
) 


S.1.C. 366—COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 
> 3662—Signaling, and detection equip- 
ment and apparatus, including: aircraft 
control systems; detection apparatus; mis- 





This chapter covers the consolidated aircraft and space vehicles 
industry—which consists of segments of Industry Groups 37, 36, 38, 
45, 50, 55, 59, and 73 in the Government's Standard Industrial Clas- 


Here are the code numbers and industry titles included: 


Additional information on ordnance will be found in Chapter 
Related information on electronics is in Chapter 10. 


sile control systems; and, navigational 


electronic equipment 
$.1.C. 381—INSTRUMENTS 
> 3811—Flight instruments. 


S.1LC. 45—AIR TRANSPORTATION 

>» 451—Certificated carriers. 

> 452—Noncertificated carriers 

> 458—Fixed facilities and services. 
cluding: airports & flying fields; and 
port & terminal services 


DISTRIBUTION AND SERVICES 

> 5088—Wholesalers of aeronautical equ 
ment and supplies 

> 5599—Retailers of aircraft & parts 

> 7398—Airplane rental companies. 
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S.LC. 

Code 

3721 Aircraft ; 
3722 Aircraft engines & parts 
3723 Aircraft propellers & parts - 


Industry Title 


iliary equipment 





Aircraft & Parts Manufacturing Industry 
Total over 20 Total 
Estabs. 


3729 Guided missile components & aux- 


RII. csosuschsasesiscidlbnaetniaenalntuaaiaaihietieiiaiis 


Capital 


Estabs. w/ 

oa 
Employes (add 000) 
377 ,383 93,752 
150,273 49,795 


15,505 5,107 


1,202 509 222,321 56,845 
1,569 778 765,482 $205,499 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 


Employes 
127 82 
222 174 

18 10 








expectations include the fact that 
many military strategists have 
come to view the nuclear 
strength of the free world, and that 
of the Iron Curtain countries as a 
stand-off, and of such destructive 
capability that neither side will 
wish to risk a major world war. 

Strategists are now saying that 
this country needs greater capabili- 
ties for conducting tactical wars, or 
wars involving local areas. This re- 
quires a wider use of conventional 
weapons—which means more air- 
craft, more airlift, more fighters, 
bombers, etc. 


@ Value of the Market. The aero- 
space industry is estimated by one 
authority to be a market in which 
the military expenditures account 
for between 80% and 85% of the 
total. Trying to analyze govern- 
ment expenditures is a complicated 
problem at best. This year it has 
been further complicated by changes 
the Kennedy administration rec- 
ommended for the original budget 
proposed by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

The following table shows the 
breakdown compiled by one indus- 
try source. 


Fiscal 1962 Aerospace Market 
(Dollars in Millions 
Planned 
Market Areas Outlays 
Aircraft procurement . $ 6,095 
Aircraft research ...... 355 
Missile procurement (DOD) 4,005 
Missile research (DOD) 
Astronautics research (DOD) 
National Aeronautics & Space 
Administration _.............. 
Electronics (not incl. aircraft & 
missile budgets) : 
ASW & Polaris support . 
Military sciences .... 
Federal aviation administration 
Foreign missiles 
Commercial aircraft, engines 
propellers 
Business & utility aircraft 
AEC (airborne reactor research) 
Total . $17,978 
DOD = Department of Defense 
Source: Aircraft & Missiles 


@ The weapon system concept. This 
concept is increasingly being re- 
ferred to as the “aerospace systems 
concept.” The system concept, still 
very much dominating the industry 
—even though there have been 
refinements in its developments— 
shows evidence of a trend toward 
more direct monitoring of the sys- 
tems by the military agencies. 
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© Growing importance of procure- 
ment. No other major industry buys 
as much of the design and develop- 
ment of its product outside as does 
the aerospace industry. From 50% 
to 60% of the design and develop- 
ment of the average air or space 
vehicle is designed by companies 
other than the primary producer, 
according to industry sources. 

Specializations are so great, and 
the dollar value of the contracts so 
enormous that the government is 
now letting contracts in which it is 
specified that 50% or more of the 
contract must be subcontracted 
outside the prime manufacturer’s 
plant. 


e Team direction of programs. The 
complexity of program management 
in the aerospace industry requires 
considerably more team effort than 
most other industries. 

First, there are teams which are 
involved within a particular com- 
pany’s design, development, and 
procurement program. Secondly on 
some of the larger, more complex 
aerospace systems there are as many 
as seven or eight associate prime 
contractors. Each prime has its own 
team to integrate the design, devel- 
opment and procurement operations. 


Other highlights of the over-all 
aerospace industry are these. 


e The air transport industry faces 
a tough year, fighting to develop 
traffic increases required to fill the 
increasing rows of seats in the new, 
large-size: jets. 

Modernization of the air traffic 
control system, to provide regularity 
of service and increased operational 
capacity is a major hurdle facing 
the air transport industry-and 
the Federal Aviation Agency—in 
generating additional traffic volume. 


e Business flying will level off 
somewhat during this year, from 
its post-war peak sales of 1960. 


e Business flying aircraft manufac- 
turers are anticipating a general 
sales upturn late this summer. 
Service bases for executive plane 
fleets are experiencing a definite 
increase in fuel and maintenance 
sales, as a result of an increasingly 
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high utilization rate of the US. 
business aircraft fleet. 

For the specific segments of the 
over-all industry, here are some 
highlight trends. 


MANUFACTURING 


> Aircraft manufacturers (S.LC. 
3721) .. . Diversification is the per- 
vasive and major trend among these 
firms. Major companies in this in- 
dustry are searching diligently for 
new products. They’re hoping to 
find them through working in ad- 
vanced technologies — with main 
attention being centered on space 
development, electronics, and nu- 
clear power. 

In the face of fewer planes being 
ordered, and big production runs of 
planes being a thing of the past, 
major companies are reaching far 
afield to find income-producing 
activities. Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering Co., for example, is making 
a hydrafoil boat; Lockheed aircraft 
Corp. bought a sewage disposal 
plant; General Dynamics owns coal 
mines. 

Plane manufacturers are still, in 
general, chasing the defense dollar 
— through missile development, a 
wide variety of aircraft, electronics, 
space, and rocket engines. The com- 
panies are also, now, involved in 
industrial businesses — such as 
shipbuilding, coal mining, building 
materials, and even nuclear reactors. 

At one time aircraft companies 
were primarily assemblers. They 
received government-approved de- 
signs and built the airframes, and the 
government furnished them with 
engines and components. In recent 
years the government has given 
manufacturers only the specifica- 
tions of performance — and the 
aircraft companies were respon- 
sible for design and construction of 
everything — including support 
items. 

A new type of aircraft company 
has emerged as a result. Chief stock- 
in-trade for today’s companies is 
familiarity with the most advanced 
technologies: metallurgy; rocket and 
missile design and _ construction; 
electronics; space projects, etc. 


> Aircraft engine manufacturers 
(S.LC. 3722) Plants in this 
classification do not manufacture or 
assemble complete aircraft but, in- 
stead, confine their activities to 
production of all types of aircraft 
engines and parts. 

Product and market diversifica- 
tion is a trend in this division of the 
industry, just as it is among air- 
frame manufacturers. 
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AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE SPECIFICALLY SERVING 
ENGINEERING AND PROCUREMENT MANAGEMENT FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 


HIGH VOLUME—QUALITY 
INQUIRIES LEAD TO 


SALES ACTION 
AIRCRAFT & MISSILES produces the 


highest inquiry response of any aerospace 
magazine in terms of number and quality. 
This fact is established from case histories 
and other available data. 


The data below is summarized from an 
IBM tabulation of over 26,000 inquiries 
processed by the reader service department 
of AIRCRAFT & MISSILES during a six 
months period for ads and editorial items. 
The Service Bureau Corporation, subsidiary 
of IBM, took their own random sampling 
of every other reader service card during 
this period and doubled the figures. A 
more complete analysis by branch of in- 
dustry is available at your request. 


INQUIRIES BY PRODUCTS 


AVERAGE 
TOTAL PER AD 
INQUIRIES & ITEM 
Electronics, Electrical 2,038 26.4 
Guidance Systems 
Propulsion Systems 
Mechanical Equipment .... 
Fluid Power Equipment 
Ground Support Equipment 
Subcontractors and Facilities 
Materials—Metallic 
Materials—Non-Metallic 
Castings and Forgings bak cnitai 
Test and Inspection Equipment e 
Research and Plant Equipment 
Fasteners ......... . 
Instruments, Airborne .. 
Parts and Supplies, Airborne 
Engineering Services 
Employment Recruiting 
supplies and Tools, Plant 
Fuels, Chemicals, Paints 
Institutional ; 
—- -_ Seals 
Proces: 
TOTALS. (6 “months) ... 


INQUIRIES BY PRODUCTS 
AGAINST JOB FUNCTIONS 


Pro- Pro- 
Design duc-  cure- 

Manage- & tion ment & 
Products ment Engrg. — Other 
Electronics, Electrical 116 1,646 164 112 
Guidance Systems 36 740 80 44 
Propulsion Systems 61982 126 58 
Mechanical Equipment 24 548 56 20 
Fluid Power 

Equipment ..... 86 1,444 72 
Ground Support 

Equipment .............. 20 16 
Subcontractors & 

Facilities ; 54 
Materials—Metallic. 134 
Materials—Non-Metallic 114 122 
Castings and Forgings 14 200 26 
Test and Inspection 

Equipment .. r 90 
Research and Plant 

Equipment Secs: WO 88 
Fasteners 32 550 22 
Instruments, Airborne. 16 14 
Parts and Supplies, 

Airborne ; 8 22 
Engineering Services 4 4 
Employment Recruiting 46 


aaa yy 
Paints 

Institutional 

oe — Seals 

Process 

TOTALS ‘6 months) 


34 694 
1,240 20,816 





WHAT MAKES AIRCRAFT & 
MISSILES DIFFERENT? 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILES is the only publica- 
tion specifically edited for, and directed ex- 
clusively to, the key personnel responsible 
for engineering ond procurement management 
of aeorspace systems. These are the people 
that effect real decisions—decisions that gov- 
ern and control design specifications, produc- 
tion and procurement of the whole system, 
the subsystems, all of their components, parts 
and materials, including ground support—in 
government and industry. 


MEETS THE CHANGING 
CHARACTER OF MARKET 


After basic research has established the broad 
lines of feasibility, follow-on development of 
aerospace projects is no longer one of separ- 
ately timed stages of research, design, pro- 
duction and procurement, as it once was. 
Today, the mode of operation of the industry 
by necessity is one of the concurrency of 
development of all the elements in the design 
and production of an aerospace system. 


New research findings, new design ideas, new 
production concepts and the procurement nec- 
essary are fed into the systems as they are 
being built. Each succeeding vehicle or wea- 
pon system incorporates the important ad- 
vancements achieved since the last one moved 
down the production line. 





Scientific and gi ing develop t is so 
rapid and the urgency to move these gains 
into the most current vehicle is so great, that 
the industry can no longer temporarily freeze 
a design for a production run or save the 
improvements to be incorporated in a later 
production run. 


This concurrency of development presents a 
scientific, engineering and procurement man- 
agement problem of unique complexity. Added 
to this is the fact that from 50% to 65% of 
a prime contractors gross dollar is spent in 
procurement of design and development from 
outside sources or suppliers. Also an esti- 
mated 95% of military “hardware” procure- 
ment is for industry-designed and developed 
aerospace systems and equipment. Thus the 
engineering and procurement management 
audience of AIRCRAFT & MISSILES is the key 
echelon for decision-making and for effective 
advertising and marketing to the aerospace 
industry. 











NEW CENSUS TO INCREASE 
ACCURACY AND COMPLETENESS 
OF MARKET COVERAGE 


1961 will see the completion of the first census 
of the ey earn being conducted by 
AIRCRAFT & MISSILES. This is not a mere 
probability PB ae of the industry, but a com- 
plete census of plants and facilities engaged in 
aerospace work—reported by state, county and 
city. It will show the major product manufac- 
tured at each plant and facility, together with 
an indication of the relative size and import- 
ance of each plant. While the study is being 
conducted primarily to insure pinpoint accurate 
coverage of plants that constitute 90 to 95% 
of the aerospace market, the by-product of the 
aerospace census will be unequalled market data 
for A&M advertisers. 


WHY ADVERTISING IN A&M 
GETS MORE IMPACT 
*87.6% SERVE ON BUYING TEAMS 


*Established by National Analysts, Inc. in a 
nationwide personal interview survey of AIR- 
CRAFT & MISSILES readers. 

According to National Analysts, Inc. research, 
87.6% of AIRCRAFT & MISSILES readers 
participate directly in aerospace industry pro- 
curement and specific ation decisions—The high- 
est concentration of proven purchase-decision 
influence readers provided by any magazine in 
the field, 


98.5% OF ALL QUALIFIED 
RECIPIENTS ARE VERIFIED 


Every one of AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 25,303 
recipients must qualify as having a responsi 
bility of making or influencing purchase and 
specification decisions. Each subscriber is re- 
quired to fill in a questionnaire to establish 
these facts. 


@ Employment in the aerospace industry 
The category best describing his function 
Phase of engineering responsibility 
Phase of production engineering responsibility 
Phase of procurement responsibility 


Buying or specification influence in specific 
product areas 


@ Number of persons supervised 


@ Title, department, etc. 


87.4% OF ALL QUALIFIED 
RECIPIENTS READ THE ADVERTISING 


Of these, 62% spend more than 20% of their 
reading time in the advertising pages. This 
was established through a national personal in- 
— study conducted by National Analysts, 
ne. 


MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 
ROLES OF A&M RECIPIENTS 


36.9% all recipients supervise 1- 5 persons 
ali recipients supervise 6- 10 persons 
all recipients supervise 11- 30 persons 
all recipients supervise 31- 50 persons 
all recipients supervise 51-100 persons 
all recipients supervise 101-300 persons 
ali recipients supervise 301 and more 

Above figures established by independent per- 

sonal interview survey conducted by National 

Analysts, Ine. 


MARKETING ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


The material contained on this page for the 
most part is extracted from more complete data 
which is available to you. Additional market 
and media analysis projects are being under- 
taken, This is part of the Chilton company 
M-A-P (Market Assistance Program). If you 
have a marketing problem, or wish more media 
data, you are invited to get in touch with our 
nearest regional office or publishing headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. 


QUALITY STANDARDS OF 
CHILTON DATA 


All AIRCRAFT & MISSILES research and 
special studies must meet the quality standards 
of reliability and integrity established by the 
highly respected Chilton Company Research 
Division. Research conducted by outside inde- 
pendedent organizations must have this ap- 
proval. Data outlined in this advertisement 
meets these standards. 
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MARKETING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUES 
yog DD HANDBOOK ISSUE 
Published March 
CLOSES: February 8th 


FORECAST ISSUE 


(Next Ten Years In Space) 


Published October 
CLOSES: September 8th 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


A Chilton Publication 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
SHerwood 8-2000 Area Code .. . 215 
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The number of plants in this di- 
vision of the industry is decreasing, 
according to the latest Census data. 
Plant population among those with 
20 or more employes decreased 7% 
in the 1954-58 period, and during 
the same time span, total employes 
in the industry dropped by 11%, to 
a total of 149,800 in 1958. 


> Propellers & parts (S.I-C. 3723) 
. . . The value of net new orders 
reported last year by manufacturers 
in this category was $96 million — 
up 6.7% from the 1959 level. The 
value of net sales reported for 1960 
is $98 million, compared with $102 
million for 1959. 

This industry, according to the 
latest Census data, consists of a 
total of 18 establishments, three of 
which each employ more than 1,000 
persons, and seven of which employ 
between 20 and 500 persons. 


> Auxiliary equipment & miscel- 
laneous aircraft parts (S.I.C. 3729) 
. .- In addition to aircraft parts and 
equipment, this industry also in- 
cludes manufacturers of guided 
missile components. 

Secondary products shipped by 
this industry in 1958 consisted 
mainly of ordnance and accessories, 
$52 million; aircraft, $134 million; 
other aeronautical services on air- 
craft and missile engines, $19 mil- 
lion; aircraft and missile engine 
parts, $51 million; aircraft, flight, 
nautical and navigational instru- 
ments, $8 million; and, parts and 
accessories for passenger cars, 
trucks, and buses, $6 million. 

A number of the plants in this 
industry group are involved in sub- 
contract work for prime missile 
contractors. As in other divisions of 
the over-all aerospace industry, 
plants in this classification are in- 
volved in product diversification 
moves and company mergers. 


>» Missiles producers (S.1.C. 1929) 
. . . Detailed information on trends 
and developments among major 
missiles producers and ground sup- 
port equipment will be found in 
Chapter 16. 


> Aircraft navigational & control 
systems (S.LC. 3662) . . . According 
to informed sour :es, about 40% of 
the missiles and space vehicles de- 
fense dollar i channeled into the 
purchase and development of fire 
control, guidance, and similar con- 
trol equipment. 

For the past several years an 
increasing portion of the total mis- 
sile-spacecraft dollar has been allo- 
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cated to guidance and control, in- 
strumentation, communications, and 
related equipment. Indications are 
that this trend will continue and 
intensify. 

Detailed information on trends 
and developments in this field will 
be found in Chapter 10. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


There are nine generally recog- 
nized classes of operators in the air 
transport industry of this country. 
These classifications are used by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in connec- 
tion with the economic regulation 
of the industry, and under the 
Federal Aviation Act, are based 
largely on the scope of operations 
authorized or allowed by that Act. 
Here are the clasess of carriers. 


© Domestic trunk lines . . . These 
carriers have permanent operating 
rights within the continental US. 
There are currently 11 trunk lines, 
most of which operate high-density 
traffic routes between the principal 
traffic centers of the U.S. 


@ Domestic local service lines .. . 
With one exception, these carriers 
have been certified since 1945. 
They operate routes of lesser traffic 
density between the smaller traffic 
centers and between these centers 
and the high-density stops. There 
were 13 local service lines at the 


end of 1959. 


e Intra-Hawaiian carriers .. these 
lines operate between the several 
islands which make up the State of 
Hawaii, and there were iwo car- 
riers operating at the beginning of 
this year. 


e Alaskan carriers . . . There are 
two divisions in this group—carriers 
operating between the continental 
U.S. and Alaska, and those operat- 
ing within Alaska exclusively. In 
the former group there are four 
carriers. At the end of 1956 there 
were 11 intra-Alaska carriers. 


e Helicopter carriers ... At present 
these carriers operate between air- 
ports, central post offices, and sub- 
urbs of New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles. 

Originally certificated as exclusive 
mail carriers they now fly passen- 
gers, airfreight, and air express, in 
addition to U.S. mail. There are 
three carriers—one for each of the 
cities mentioned. 


@ International and overseas lines 
. . . These include all U.S.-flag air 
carriers operating over international 
waters between this country and 
foreign countries other than Canada. 
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Some of these carriers conduct 
operations between foreign coun- 
tries, and some are extensions of 
domestic trunk lines into Mexico 
and the Caribbean, and to Alaska 
and Hawaii. There were 19 carriers 
in this classification in 1960. 


e All-cargo lines . . . These carriers 
operate under temporary certificates 
authorizing scheduled cargo flights 
between designated areas in this 
country and, in one case, to the 
Caribbean, and in another, to 
Europe. There are currently six 
carriers in this group. 


© Supplemental air carriers 

These companies are authorized un- 
limited domestic charter operations, 
and up to 10 flights per month 
individually ticketed or waybilled 
between any two domestic points. 
As of June, 1959, there were 23 
carriers authorized for this service. 


>» Air taxi operators and airfreight 
forwarders . . . Taxi operators are 
authorized through what is termed 
“the exemption process,” and can 
operate aircraft up to a gross weight 
of 12,500 pounds. At the beginning 
of this year there were 2,370 such 
authorized operators. 

Airfreight forwarders also op- 
erate under exemption authority. 
There are currently 72 forwarders 
operating in domestic interstate and 
foreign and overseas commerce. 


>» Air carrier companies (S.I.C. 451, 
452) . . . This country’s 11 trunk 
airlines, have entered the most 
explosive era in their history, ac- 
cording to one industry spokesman. 

Competition has never been hot- 
ter. Traffic growth has been falling 
far below estimates, and a major 
shift from first class to coach travel 
is cutting sharply into revenues. 
Worst of all, profits are minuscule 
at a time when dollar commitments 
for new jets are at an all-time peak. 

A measure of the heat of the 
competition is evident in an analy- 
sis of 1960 operating results. From 
a total fleet of 65 jets at the start 
of the year—collectively owned by 
7 of the then 12 existing lines—the 
number had bulged to 109 jets by 
year end. 

Last year the country’s airlines 
moved through the $3 billion mark 
in total assets. Another significant 
aspect of last year is the fact that 
it saw first signs of a hold-the-line 
trend in a number of cost areas. 

Local service airlines view 1960 
as one of their more _ successful 
years and are reported to be opti- 
mistic about 1961. The major prob- 
lem still facing the nation’s 13 locals 
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SEND FOR THIS MARKET DATA 
TO HELP YOU CHART YOUR STRATEGY 


IN THE AEROSPACE MARKET 


BREAKDOWN OF 
ADVANCED AERO- 
SPACE PROGRAMS 


A comprehensive listing of some 
60 advanced aerospace projects 
(aircraft, missiles, spacecraft 
and their major systems) now 
in development . . . for which 
NASA and the Department of 
Defense have received actual 
funds. Presented as an easy-to- 
read reference table, it features 
project description, sponsoring 
agency, prime contractors (on 
major systems) and their re- 
sponsibilities, mission of proj- 
ect, major R&D problems and 
funding from 1961-1970. 


ASK FOR: 

‘“‘REFERENCE TABLE: 
ADVANCED AEROSPACE 
PROJECTS”. (Available free 
of charge to Aerospace industry 
marketers after Aug. 1, 1961) 


re 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Ee ee ee ee a a aera ae 


eronautics 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


WHO REALLY “BUYS” 
ELECTRONICS IN THE 
AEROSPACE INDUSTRY? 


It is difficult to identify buying 
influences on Aerospace elec- 
tronic equipment and products 
by conventional standards .. . 
of the 919 participants in this 
study, less than a fourth have 
an E.E. degree, yet 88% have 
specifying or buying influence 
on the products included in the 
study ...of those who influence 
the selection of transistors, con- 
nectors or transducers, more 
had responsibilities in electro- 
mechanics than in electronics. 


ASK FOR: 

“PRODUCT USE AND BUY- 
ING INFLUENCE STUDY: 
EQUIPMENT, COMPO- 
NENTS, AND MATERIALS 
IN AEROSPACE ELEC- 
TRONICS”. (Now available 
from your SPACE/AERO- 
NAUTICS representative) 


Mr. H. Sirota 


Reserve a copy of: “REFERENCE TABLE: ADVANCED AERO- 
SPACE PROJECTS 

Have your representative contact me on: ‘PRODUCT USE AND 
BUYING INFLUENCE STUDY: EQUIPMENT, COMPONENTS 
AND MATERIALS IN AEROSPACE ELECTRONICS” 


Name 


HOW VALUABLE ARE INQUIRIES? ‘ 


For marketers who allow for inquiries in their sales 
planning (and for skeptics too) these studies answer 
6 important questions: How much influence have 
inquirers about project they write about; does our 
product have applications on current projects; does it 
have possible applications on future projects; what 
action has inquirer taken about my product (after he 
has received our material), a similar product or sub- 
stitute product; if he took action, did we get the order; 
if he has not taken action, is there a likelihood of his 
doing so in the future? 


Products featured in these surveys are: oscillographic 
recorders, silicone insulation, pneumatic missile regu- 
lators, pilot operated relief valves, self-balancing rati- 
ometer, silicone rubber, precision rotating devices, fuel 
pumps, magnesium castings, flow control components, 
cryogenic pumps, filter elements, electric motors. 


ASK FOR: 
“INQUIRY EVALUATION REPORTS”. (Now 
available from your SPACE/AERONAUTICS repre- 
sentative) 


INQUIRY EVALUATION REPORTS 


Position 








IN 3 P Organization 
1g PA) 


gp 


Address 





Phone Number 





Connection With Aerospace Industry 


Prenton cnieasisenssiaied snhentiihannenineciosinensaealt 
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remains that of gaining access to 
greater traffic potential. 

Helicopter operators last year 
passed the half-million passenger 
mark for the first time in their 
eight year operating history. The 
major development for these opera- 
tors is the switch to turbine-pow- 
ered craft. 

According to one industry spokes- 
man, this new breed of aircraft is 
expected to play a role much like 
that of the DC-3 in early airline 
operations. Economies will be con- 
siderably improved, and _ traffic 
generating potential is considered 
to be greatly enhanced. Industry 
sources term the outlook for heli- 
copter operators to be one of “ex- 
plosive growth.” 

Air taxi fleets have doubled in 
the past five years, according to 
the National Air Taxi Conference 
(NATC), which reports a member- 
ship growth of 89 to 180 members 
within that time span. As of last 
March, NATC members were op- 
erating 427 aircraft, of which 40% 
are multi-engine. 

Expansion in the market for air 
taxi service is attributed to several 
factors, a major one being increased 
competition which makes time a 
dollars and cents item for salesmen 
and executives. Other factors in- 
clude the shift of population to the 
suburbs; the movement of industry, 
away from urban locations; and the 
fact that major military bases and 
similar installations are out-of- 
bounds for the scheduled air car- 
riers. 
® General aviation. In a_ broad 
sense, general aviation consists of 
four segments: business flying; com- 
mercial—aerial patrols and surveys, 
transportation for hire, etc.; in- 
struction flights; and, pleasure fly- 
ing. 

According to one industry source, 
general aviation is becoming an 
increasingly important segment of 
the over-all aerospace industry. The 
general aviation category currently 
includes a reported 70,000 planes 
which, last year, flew well over 12 
million hours—three-and-one-half 
times more than the commercial 
airlines. 

At one time the bulk of these 
planes were the low-price, instruc- 
tor-type craft. Now business planes 
are the largest factor, comprising 
about 40% of the total number. 
Business aviation is reported to be 
growing at a rate of about 10% 
annually. 


> Fixed facilities & services (S.L.C. 
458) . . . During the post war years 
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a program of airport development 
has been undertaken by the federal 
government, to accommodate the 
nation’s civil aircraft fleet. 

Airports have been primarily a 
market for lighting, construction 
services and materials, building and 
maintenance equipment, apron and 
runway maintenance, etc. As the 
number of jet craft has increased 
more airports have come into the 
market for items such as new run- 
way and apron cleaning equipment, 
fixed facilities and installations for 
fueling, auxiliary electrical power, 
compressed air service, etc. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


MANUF ACTURING 


The value of net sales reported 
for 1960 by manufacturers of com- 
plete aircraft, aircraft engines, and 
propellers, totaled nearly $11 billion. 

The following table shows a two- 
year comparison of sales reported 
by these three manufacturing divi- 
sions of the industry. 


Aircraft & Parts Manufacturers’ Net 
Sales 
(Dollars in Millions) 


§.1.C. 
Code Industry Title 


3721 Complete mannan & 
"ener Sa 
For U.S. military ‘ 
Other 


2722 Engines & parts ghee! 
For U.S. military .... 
Other 


3723 Pro ellen & parts ELS 
For U military 73 
CRO» cations we 25 38 


3729 Guided missile compo- 
nents & other oan. ....$ 4,470 § 4,019 


eS .....$10,997 $11,255 
Source: Aviation Week & Space Technology 


Last April it was reported that 
manned aircraft constituted 36% of 
the 1960 weapons expenditures. 
However, production of military 
aircraft dropped from 1,700 units 
in 1959 to approximately 1,200 in 
1960. 

Procurement and production of 
missiles increased to an estimated 
$4.1 billion for fiscal 1960. Sales of 
commercial aircraft, engines, pro- 
pellers and parts are estimated at 
$2.2 billion in 1960, compared with 
$1.7 billion for 1959. 

An accompanying table contains 
the latest Census data on plant 
population, employment, and capital 
outlays of aerospace manufacturing 
companies. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Total assets of the nation’s 50 
airline carriers reached a level of 
$3,458 million last year, compared 


with $2,894 million in 1959. 
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Here are selected airline expendi- 
tures for a two-year period. 


Selected Airline Expenditures 


Item 1960 1959 
Shop & servicing -— 
plies seveeee 19,272,799 
Passenger food ..... 3. 443,879 
Advertising .....§64,914,314 
Other promotion $ 3,077,752 
Employment : 166,248 165,832 
— payroll | 
(add 000) wasp 1,095,998 $ 1,055,662 
Average wage > $ 6,847 $ 6,365 
Source: Airlift 


$16,836,652 
$73,299,188 
$61,742,815 
$ 1,104,729 


Commercial helicopter operations 
in the U.S. and Canada showed a 
sharp increase last year, both in 
number of operators and in heli- 
copters in use. 


Helicopter Operations 
Jan. 15 Apr. 15 
Item 1961 1960 
Commercial operators ..........0+ 
Planes operated . faces 
Executives & companies . 
Planes operated ........ 
Government agencies ........... 
Planes operated . CoS 
Helicopter flight schools ... 
Total operators 
Total planes operated 
Source: Aerospace Industries Assn. 


Civil agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment will operate a fleet of 431 
aircraft during fiscal 1962, with 
operating and maintenance expenses 
of $40,713,620. 


© General aviation. Retail sales of 
business and utility aircraft in 1960 
reached a record high of more than 
$200 million, according to the Aero- 
space Industries Association (AIA). 
The retail sales value exceeded 
1959 by $30 million, despite a slight 
decrease in unit production from 
7,689 in 1959, to 7,588 in 1960. 

The Federal Aviation Agency 
(FAA) now places the active, fleet 
of general aviation at about 70,000 
aircraft, of which 40% make up the 
fleet used primarily for business 
and industrial purposes. This com- 
pares with an airline fleet of 2,000 
aircraft. 

FAA places general aviation’s 
1960 flying hours at an estimated 
13,000,000, compared to 8,450,000 
hours flown in 1951. Of this total, 
FAA estimates business usage ac- 
counts for 6.1 million hours, com- 
pared to 2.95 million in 1951. 

In the general aviation field, ac- 
cording to one industry source 
there are now 81,225 aircraft own- 
ers and pilots in the country, more 
than 5,000 of which are corporate 
multi-engine pilots. In addition, 
there are more than 1,900 “fixed 
base operators” (aircraft service 
organizations such as non-terminal 
airport operations, overhaul and 
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These three market-oriented American Aviation Publications 
singly or in combination can reduce your advertising costs. 


The aerospace “market” is not a single market but a col- Rarely does a product or service have equal potential or 
lection of markets which encompass aircraft and missile application in all. Result: You reach these markets most 
manufacturing, commercial and military air transporta- efficiently and economically . . . with minimum unwanted. 
tion, military aviation, air cargo, business and civil flying. circulation . . . when you use specialized, market- 
These markets have diverse interests and problems. . . oriented publications like these, singly or in combination: 








airlift AIRLIFT... edited exclusively for the $5 billion airline 


and world air transportation market. 


THE AIRLINE AND WORLD AIR TRANSPORTATION MARKET SERVED BY AIRLIFT includes 
all scheduled airlines as well as supplemental, cargo and charter, contract and air taxi services; main- 
tenance, overhaul, modification and service operators; U.S. and foreign terminal airports; military air 
transport and logistics; civilian aviation agencies. 

THIS IS A $5 BILLION MARKET for original and replacement equipment, overhaul replacement, air 
navigation and communication aids, ground support and maintenance, fuel, oil, airports and facilities. 
AIRLIFT, the only magazine devoted exclusively to the movement of people and goods by air, attracts 
the hard core of decision makers in the world air transportation market concerned with management, 
operations, engineering, maintenance, overhaul and purchasing—the men who buy or influence purchases. 


EDITORIALLY, it serves their needs by reporting and interpreting significant events, trends and technical 
developments . . . by emphasizing “How to” and “Reason why” articles . . . and presenting concise 
summaries of important news. 


SKYWAYS . . . edited exclusively for the rapidly growing 


$1 billion business flying market. 


BUSINESS FLYING AS A MARKET takes in more than 35,000 business aircraft that log over six million 
hours of flying time a year. This is 50% more than the combined hours of all the scheduled airlines. 
Today 90% of the country’s top one hundred corporations own and operate their own aircraft. 


THE POTENTIAL of this market is $1 billion annually for original equipment, replacement and over- 
haul, electronic instrumentation, maintenance plus all other allied activities, and this potential is expected 
to double in the next decade. 

SKYWAYS, the official publication of the National Business Aircraft Association, editorially supports, 
promotes and services the business aircraft market exclusively. It reports and interprets the latest informa- 
tion and developments within the industry. These include technical advances, government rulings, opera- 
tional studies, cost and manner of aircraft operation, airports and service facilities. SKYWAYS’ readers 
include corporation officers, directors, owners, general managers, and pilots—men responsible for or 
influential in actual purchases of business aircraft and allied equipment. 











AIR CARGO ... edited exclusively for the buyers and sellers 


in the $300 million air cargo market. 


THE MARKET SERVED BY AIR CARGO includes both buyers and sellers of air cargo. It’s a rapidly 
growing $300 million market for transportation, supplies, services and systems. With increasing emphasis 
on the total distribution concept and possible reductions in both inventory and warehousing costs due to 
faster delivery it is a rapidly growing market. Industry estimates of future growth range from $2 billion 
to $4 billion by 1975. 

AIR CARGO reaches the key executives and responsible management personnel concerned with traffic, 
purchasing, administration, planning and sales of air cargo exclusively. Through its editorial pages it 
reports and interprets the news of impact and keeps shippers informed of the latest developments. It also 
features reports by experts covering in depth the dynamic progress of the industry. 


AIR CARGO also includes the Air Cargo Guide which contains all the essential information and reference 
material needed to buy and sell air cargo. AIR CARGO is the standard reference of the air freight 
industry. The Air Transport Association has adopted AIR CARGO as the airlines official reference docu- 
ment and it is also recognized by the International Air Transport Association. 


Used singly oF in combination these market-oriented publications can AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, ING. 


reduce your advertising costs and increase your market efficiency with World's Largest Aviation Publishers 
a minimum of unwanted circulation, 1001 Vermont Avenue, Northwest, Washington 5, D.C. Telephone: STerling 3-5400 





AVIATION DAILY ® OFFICIAL AIRLINE GUIDE « MISSILES AND ROCKETS * ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT ¢ AIR TRAVEL ¢ AIR TRAFFIC NEWS 
WHO'S WHO IN WORLD AVIATION AND ASTRONAUTICS ¢ AEROSPACE YEARBOOK e AEROSPACE FACTS AND FIGURES »® R.SPRUCE COMPANY 
HOME & GARDEN SUPPLY MERCHANDISER . H&GSM GREEN BOOK «¢« AIR TRAVELER’S GUIDE ¢ WORLD AVIATION DIRECTORY 
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conversion centers, aircraft and 


parts dealers, etc.) 
WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


MANUF ACTURING 


These manufacturers are part of 
the Original Equipment Market 
(OEM). As such they not only buy 
from sources outside the aircraft 
industry, but they also buy inter- 
nally. 


> Aircraft manufacturers (S.LC. 
3721) . . . These plants use many 
of the same types of machine tools 
as those found in the automobile 
industry. This is also an excellent 
market for various types of instru- 
ments—both as components of fin- 
ished aircraft and as_ laboratory 
tools. Instruments are needed for 
such diverse uses as laboratory 
measurements of metal fatigue and 
for wind tunnel checks of aero- 
dynamic reactions. 


> Missiles producers (S.I.C. 1929) 

. . As indicated throughout this 
chapter, there is considerable over- 
lapping between aircraft production 
and missile production. However, 
this classification includes only 
those companies which produce 
completely assembled missiles. 

There are relatively few such 
companies—because of cost prob- 
lems and the complex nature of 
the modern missile. Companies in 
this classification are on the Gov- 
ernment’s list of “prime missiles 
contractors.” (See Chapter 16 for 
list.) They are accountable for de- 
livery of a completely assembled, 
operational missile, and any sup- 
porting equipment which may have 
been specified in the contract. 

Other than the OEM items used 
in the end product, these companies 
have buying needs quite similar to 
those of aircraft manufacturers. 
(Related information will be found 
in Chapter 16.) 


> Signaling and detection equip- 
ment manufacturers (S.I.C. 3662) 
. . . Basically these manufacturers 
constitute an assembly market. 

End products are composed of 
components bought from thousands 
of suppliers. General classes of 
product include: basic circuit com- 
ponents—such as transistors, ca- 
pacitors, etc.; associated components, 
such as chassis, frames, etc.; wire 
and cable; motors; and, instruments 
of all types—both for installation 
and for production operations. 

(Detailed information will be 
found in Chapter 10.) 
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> Flight instrments manufacturers 
(S.LC. 38:i, . . . In many respects 
this is a fabrication market. 

Many components of the finished 
assemblies are bought from sup- 
pliers outside the aviation industry. 
Other than production machinery 
and testing equipment these manu- 
facturers buy such items as mount- 
ing panels, frames, facings, etc. 

(See Chapter 12 for additional in- 
formation.) 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


> Carrier- companies (S.1.C. 451, 
452) . . . Service and maintenance 
equipment bought by the airlines 
runs the gamut from replacement 
lamps for cabin illumination to mo- 
bile ground support power units to 
provide electricity for aircraft on 
the ground. 

Specialized maintenance tools and 
equipment include such various 
items as: electrically powered 
“blind” riveting tools; work plat- 
forms for engine servicing opera- 
tions; portable conveyors to handle 
baggage stowage, etc. 

Passenger comfort items range 
from playing cards and magazines 
to furniture and fixtures used in 
waiting rooms. Office machines and 
equipment—used in connection 
with ticket sales and billing activi- 
ties—are another major category of 
purchase items. 

Food represents another major 
expense category for airlines. Last 
year, for example, nearly $80 mil- 
lion were spent on passenger food. 


> Fixed facilities operators (S.L.C. 
458) .. . In addition to specialized 
operating equipment, airport oper- 
ators buy many of the building 
maintenance items typical of any 
public building—i.e., floor polishing 
machines, sanitation supplies, paint, 
room furnishings, and similar items. 

In addition, airports buy various 
types of maintenance equipment to 
service runways, parking areas etc. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
MANUFACTURERS 


The “weapons system concept” 
of procurement is probably the 
most significant factor affecting the 
majority of companies which want 
to sell to any or all of the manu- 
facturing elements comprising the 
over-all aviation industry. 

The weapons system concept has 
changed procurement responsibili- 
ties at the government level. There 
has been a resultant chain reaction 
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throughout the remainder of the 
producer-to-user network. 

Under this new concept, the mili- 
tary continues to originate general 
operational requirements, but it 
delegates, to one or more prime 
contractors, the job of coordinating 





Weapons System Concept 


Assignment to one prime contractor of 
the entire production responsibility for 
an aerial weapon system—amissile or air- 
craft—with responsibility ending when the 
weapon system is delivered, combat- 
ready, to an operational military unit. 
Implicit in the ‘‘system’’ is the inclusion 
of any necessary operational supplies, 
maintenance and repair items. 











the development of weapons—and 
the procurement of all its related 
systems. 

One industry source has described 
the procurement system in terms of 
the following “tiers” of buying 
levels: 


e First tier . . . The government 
buys the development and produc- 
tion of a weapon system under the 
so-called “weapons system manager 
plan.” 

This plan calls for prime and 
associated prime contractors being 
granted authority to coordinate the 
design, development, and produc- 
tion of the complete system—air- 
craft, missile, or space vehicle— 
including its support equipment. 


e Second tier .. . The prime con- 
tractors and associate prime con- 
tractors call on sub-contractors and 
suppliers for the design and de- 
velopment of special segments of 
the vehicle being created. 

These segments may include air- 
frame sections, parts and com- 
ponents, systems and sub-systems, 
and equipment. 

The designers, engineers, produc- 
tion and procurement officers of 
these subcontractors are reported to 
be basic influences in the selection 
of products and services for their 
section of the complete vehicle. 


e Third tier . . . The sub-contractors 
and suppliers buy many products 
and services from still other sup- 
pliers—who represent the third 
level of the over-all market. 

As reported by another source, 
specifically for Air Force develop- 
ment and procurement of plants 
and missiles, effective this year all 
work is to be consolidated in a new 
command. The new command is 
called “Air Force Systems Com- 
mand” (AFSC). 

In the past, some of the develop- 
ment and procurement activities 
were supervised by the Air Re- 
search and Development Command 
(ARDC). Broad-ranging research 
activities once handled by ARDC 





are slated to be assigned to a new 
unit called “Office of Aerospace 
Research” (OAR), which will man- 
age field laboratories and report 
directly to the Air Force Chief Of 
Staff. 

The Air Materiel Command in 
effect gets converted into being 
manager and distributor of routine 
supplies and maintenance work. 
The AMC, headquartered at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio, is due for a name change— 
to Air Force Logistics Command— 
and will have practically no role in 
procurement of missiles, aircraft, 
and space programs. 

Changes of this nature in military 
procurement have generated a 
number of trends of a marketing 
nature. Here are some of the results 
of procurement concept changes. 


e Companies have created new 
departments or divisions, set up 
separate operating divisions and, in 
many cases, established additional 
plant sites in an effort to cope with 
these new additional responsibilities. 


e There has been an increase in 
technical personnel. World War II 
saw 1 out of 25 employes in tech- 
nical management work. Last year 
about 1 out of 10 employes of prime 
contractors were specialized tech- 
nieians. 


e The calibre of technical man- 
agement has improved. To keep up 
with the increased complexity of 
the aerial weapon’s components, 
more scientists and physicists have 
been added to technical manage- 
ment’s ranks. 


e A number of new buying in- 
fluences have emerged as a result 
of the systems engineering ap- 
proach. The military no _ longer 
monopolizes exclusive, centralized 
buying power. Even though the 
military is still a vital consideration 
for most marketers, the vast ma- 
jority of companies selling to this 
field must also concentrate strong 
effort on the prime contractors and 
the major systems manufacturers. 


In a broad sense, this generaliza- 
tion tends to characterize the air- 
craft and/or missiles manufacturer 
as this kind of customer: at all times 
he is interested in cost, design per- 
formance, delivery and reliability— 
but with varying degrees of em- 
phasis at different times in his pro- 
duction cycle. 

Selling to this industry is not a 
“straight line” operation. In rec- 
ognition of this fact, in 1951 the Air 
Force inaugurated a program to 
promote small business opportuni- 
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ties in connection with its procure- 
ment. Appointed specialists help 
small businesses obtain and fulfill 
Air Force subcontracts and resolve 
difficulties they may be experienc- 
ing. 

The Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration has a _ Specificatsons 
Directory to make it easier for 
small firms to bid on defense con- 
tracts. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


> Carrier companies (S.LC. 451, 
452) ... There is much less of a 
problem in reaching this market. 

There are fewer than 50 sched- 
uled domestic airlines and about the 
same number of large, noncertifi- 
cated carriers. In both cases, oper- 
ating management and the operat- 
ing chiefs of these lines are ex- 
tremely important in the buying 
picture. 


» Fixed facilities and _ services 
(S.LC. 458) ... Large airports rep- 
resent much the same type of sales 
problem as large companies in other 
industries—i.e., organizational size 
has resulted in some type of de- 
partmentalization. This means a 
chain-of-command situation is nor- 
mally involved in selling to the 
larger fields. 

Smaller airports—likewise simi- 
lar to their size-counterparts in 
other industries—usually are more 
of a “one man show.” The same 
person may well be functioning as 
“top management,” and “purchasing 
agent”—because that person owns 
the field and facilities, and it is his 
money that will be spent. In such 
cases, selling will usually be a 
direct, personal operation. 


> Private flying . . . This represents 
two types of market—the business 
aircraft market and the non-busi- 
ness aircraft owner and/or pilot. 

According to the National Busi- 
ness Aircraft Assn., there are more 
than 28,000 planes comprising the 
flying fleets of some 10,000 business 
concerns throughout the U.S. Sell- 
ing to corporation aircraft owners 
is reported to be a matter of reach- 
ing them individually. 

The situation is even more com- 
plex insofar as the non-business 
private aircraft owner or pilot is 
concerned, because—as one indus- 
try source reports—there are ap- 
proximately 325,000 pilots with 
active medical certificates. Sales 
efforts directed at pilots and air- 
craft owners in this category must 
take into consideration the fact that 
prospective buyers are widely dis- 


persed—both geographically and in 
professional interests. 


Sources: Air Force/Space Digest; 
Aircraft & Missiles; Airlift; AOPA 
Pilot; Astronautics; Aviation Week 
& Space Technology; Missiles & 
Rockets; Missiles & Space; Aero- 
space Industries Assn.; Air Trans- 
port Assn.; American Helicopter 
Society; National Business Aircraft 
Assn. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of followimg research material. 


AOPA Pilot 

24-1. Vital Statistics For The General Avia- 
tion Industry. 40-page survey report con- 
taining information on purchasing and 
buying habits of aircraft owners, cor- 
porate multi-engine chief pilots, and 
fixed base operators. 

Aircraft & Missiles 

24-2. Marketing Under The Weapon Sys- 
tem Concept. 8-page commentary and 
analysis of the procedures and patterns 
involved in “weapon system’ procure- 
ment, with information on development 
of the weapon system concept, buying 
influences, “team decisions,’ and related 
characteristics. 

24-3. The $14.3 Billion Aerospace Market. 
12-page market and media report with 
information on the major market seg- 
ments, what the market buys, and how it 
buys. 

Business/Commercial Aviation 

24-4. Market Analysis. Market and media 
report containing an analysis and com- 
mentary on civil aviation, airlines, busi- 
ness and utility aviation, pleasure flying, 
airports, and the federal aeronautics ad- 
ministration, with information on what 
each market buys, and buying influences. 

Aviation Week & Space Technology 

24-5. Missile Engineering. Quarterly report 
containing information and commentary 
on new developments and trends in 
missile engineering. 

24-6. Market Letter. Monthly newsletter 
dealing with domestic and foreign cur- 
rent events, containing defense and fi- 
nancial briefs, plus commentaries on re- 
cent developments in space technology, 
avionics, missiles, and commercial avia- 
tion. 

24-7. The Space Market. 8-page commen- 
tary and analysis of trends and develop- 
ments in the space exploration market, 
with statistics on the Air Force research 
and development program. 

24-8. Market Report Index. Bibliography 
of available reports containing technical 
and marketing information in the follow- 
ing categories: space technology and 
missiles; avionics; air transport; aircraft 
and military; engines; support equip- 
ment; business flying; helicopters; mate- 
rials; international; management and hu- 
man factors. 

SERIES OF REPORTS: for the market ele- 
ments indicated by title, the following 
reports contain an analysis of trends and 
developments, plus statistics on current 
and planned expenditures. 

24-9. Air Transport. 

24-10. Avionics. 

24-11. Business Flying & Helicopter Prog- 


ress. 
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Mailing List Information 


In the listings at right, the code indicates publica- 
tions which will either rent their circulation list 
for direct mai! purposes — OR — will make mail- 
ings from their office 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 





24-12. Foreign Market Progress. 
24-13. Military Progress. 
24-14. Space Technology & Missiles. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Aeronautical Training Society, 1115 17th 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
Aerospace Industries Assn., 
Bldg., Wash. 5, D.C. 
Air Force Assn., 17th & Penn. Aves., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Air Freight Forwarders Assn., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Air Transport Assn. of Am., 
Ave., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
Aircraft Engineering Foundation, Meacham 
Field, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Aircraft Industries of Am., 
Bldg., Wash. 5, D.C. 
Aircraft Owners & Pilots Assn., 
West Hwy., Wash. 14, D.C 
Airline Ground Transportation Assn., 501 
Madison Ave., New York 22 

Airline Operators Council, 1700 “K’” St., 
N.W., Wash. 6, D.C 

Am. Astronautical Federation, 
734, Wash. 17, D.C. 

Am. Helicopter Society, 2 E. 64th St., New 
York 21, N.Y. 
Am. Ordance Assn., 

ington, D.C. 
Am. Rocket Society, 
York 36, N_Y. 
Assn. of Missile & Rocket Industries, 14th 
& “F”’ St., Wash., D.C. 

Aviation Distributors & Mfrs. Assn., 1900 
Arch St., Philadeiphia 3 

Civil Air Patrol, Bolling Air Force Base, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Conference of Local rors 
Ave., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Flight Safety ction, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Indep. Aeronautical Dealers Assn., 155 
First St., Mineola, L.I., N.Y 

Indep. Airlines Assn., 1328 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C 

Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 2 
E. 64th St., New York 21 

Intl. Air Transport Assn., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Mfrs. Aircraft Assn., 
New York 20, N.Y 

Nati. Air Taxi Conference, 1346 Conn. 
Ave., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C 

Natl. Assn. of State Aviation Officials, 
1101 Vermont, Wash. 5, D.C 

Natl. Aviation Trades Assn., 1346 Conn 
Ave., Wash. 6, D.C 

Natl. Business Aircraft Assn., 
Bldg., N.W., Wash. 4, D.C 


610 Shoreham 


Ring Bldg., 


1000 Conn. 


610 Shoreham 


4644 East- 


P.O. Box 


Mills Bldg., Wash- 


500 Fifth Ave., New 


1000 Conn. 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, 


Natl. Flying Farmers Assn., New Munici- 


pal Airport, Wichita, Kansas 
Natl. Pilots Assn., 


Wash. 6, D.C 


Radio Technical Commission for Aeronau- 
Wash. 


tics, 16th & Constitution Aves., 
25, D.C. 


Reaction Missile Research Society, P.O. 


Box 1101, Glendale, Calif. 
U.S. Rocket Society, Box 271, 
Nevada 
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344 Penn. 


1025 Conn. Ave., N.W., 


Pittman, 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 


Canadian publications are listed immedi- 
ately following U. S. Publications. 





ABD, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Air Service Directory, Inc. Est. — 

ditor: P. W. Speier. Trim size, 81/:x11 e 

ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 24. Publishe inl ag 
lon. Forms close Ist pub. mo. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-D. 

Circulation (BPA membership terminated; 
Dec. 1960 BPA figures shown), qualified, 
10,471; non-qualified, 829. Mfrs. of equip., 
components, systems, supplies, airframe & 
powerplant, 4,019; distributors, 1,687; business 
aircraft fleets, 1,623; utility aircraft, 1,160; 
airport operators, fixed bases, maintenance 
firms, 1,032; other, 1,131. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 

1 $500.00 bass 0 00 250.00 

4 360.00 0.00 185.00 
Color, $90; bleed inl pa 


VY, Page 
$185 $0 
130.00 





Aero News, P. O. Box 48-1116, Miami 48, Fla. 
Est. 1957. Editor: J. R. Brite. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 10x15; 5 cols., 2’’. Published bi- 
ayo 2nd & 4th Fri. Forms close Mon. 
prec. wnt discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 22,160; paid, 
540. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 3/5 Page 1/2 Page 2/5 Page 
1 $600.00 - $400.00 $335.00 - $270.00 
13 570.00 360.00 310.00 240.00 
26 535.00 320.00 280.00 215.00 
Color on request; bleed not available. 





Aerospace Engineering, 2 E. 64th St., New 
York 21. Published by The Institute of Aero- 
space Sciences, Inc. Est. 1934. Editor: Allan 
Bernhardt. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8!/4x 
11144. Type ppage x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 2. 
Circulation, sworn, June 1960, paid, 19,761; 
other, 979. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1/2 Page '1/3 Page 
} 520 $0 $405 00 $360. $0 
6 ‘ 495.00 385.06 340.00 
12 470.00 365.00 325.00 
Color, 4A, Silo, bleed, $60. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





— ace Engineering Catalog. 2 E. 64th 
ew York 21. Published by Institute of 
ion ce Sciences, Inc. Est. 1944. Editor 
Beverly A. Dodge. = $7.50. Trim 
size, 8!/.xll. Type page, 7x10. Published Ma 
Forms close Mar. 15. Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, Rates— 
(ptd. by pub.) 1 page, $470; 2 pages, $405; 6 
pages, $285; 12 pages, $245; (ptd. by adver- 
oan 2 pages, $280; 12 pages, 5170; 32 pages, 


Color, 4A, $110; bleed, $60. 





Aerospace Year Book, 1001 Vermont Ave., 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by American 
Aviation Publications, Inc. Est. 1919. Editor: 
Marion Grambow. Price, $10. Trim size, 81/4x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published 
annually, Feb. Forms close Jan. 1. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,200; other, 1.300. 
—-* page, $610; ¥ 
0 


h page, $335; 1/4 page, 
olor, 4A, $100; bleed, $60 
For additional data see page 271. 


GD 


Aircraft and Missiles, Chestnut & 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. Published " Chilton Co., 
Inc. Est. 1958. Editor: Thomas McNew. Sub- 





scri tion, $10. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 

x10, 3 cols., 24g. Published Ist. Forms close 
5-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 25,303: non-qualified, 


a prec. Agency disc., 1] 


2,589. Mirs.: systems, components, sub-assem- 
blies, electronics & allied equip., 10,219; air- 
frame, aircraft, missiles, rockets, 9,441; propul- 
sion systems, 3,812; materials & supplies, 132. 
Govt., 1,624; other, 515. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page 1/2 Page 
1 $655.00 70. $0 $3600 00 
6 625 450.00 345.00 
12 595.00 425.00 325.00 j 
Color, 4A red, $100; other, $120; bleed, $75. 
Uses AIA sales pepe outline 
For additional data see pages 267 & 26-27. 


1, Page 





Air Facts. 90 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 
Published by Air Facts, Inc. Est. 1938. Editor: 
Leighton Collins. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
5144x714. Type page, 41/44x6; 2 cols. 2". Pub- 
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lished lst prec. Forms close 12th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 10,937; controlled, 
628; other, 1,185. Rates— 
Times 1 Page i, Page 1, Page 
$250.00 $137. 0 $ 72.50 
225.00 120.00 62.50 
12 200.00 105.00 55.00 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, no charge. 


Air Force/Space Digest, 1901 Penna. Ave. N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. Published by Air 
Force Assn. Est. 1946. Editor: John F. Leas 
oe Subscription, $5. Trim size, 83/x11}/. 
poe, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2!,. 
py lis Ist. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 72,173; controlled, 
3,785; other, 3,580. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page '/, Page 1/3 Page 
765.00 $585.00 ‘$405.00 
725.00 555.00 380.00 
690.00 525.00 360.00 
Color, 4A, $125; matched, $150; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 571. 


Rislift, 1 1001 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, 
. C. Published by American Aviation Publi- 
ie Inc. Est. 1937. Editor: J. S. Murphy. 
Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
23/16. Published Ist. Forms ree Sth prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation qualified, 16,714; non- qualified, 
2,578. U.S. air carriers, 8,108; govt., 1,517; for- 
eign air carriers, 1,473; mfrs. of womnanatis. 
components, supplies & ground es 3 0 
airframe & engine mfrs., 995; aisvs, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 








V, Page 
$280.00 
270.00 
265.00 


2, Page 2 Page 

1 $740.00 bsis 00 $400.00 

6 710.00 5.00 390.00 
12 675.00 480 00 380.00 

Color, 4A, $125; bleed, $100. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


For additional data see page 271. 





Airport/Services Management, 1645 Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. Published b 
Lakewood Associates. Est. 1961. Editor: Fran 
W. Cooley. Subscription, $4. Trim size, at xll. 
Type page, 7x10 and 3 cols., 21 and pi. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 10,300; other, 
200 “es 
/, Page 
$180.00 
170.00 
150.00 


1, Page 

$240.00 

6 225.00 

12 200.00 
Color, 4A, $80; bleed, 15% 


© 


AOPA Pilot, The, 4650 East-West Highway, 
Bethesda 14, Md. Published by Aircraft Own- 
ers & Pilots Assoc. Est. 1958. Editor: Max 
Karant. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 81/4x1114. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published lst 
week of month. Forms close 20th of second 

rec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, BPA, ualified, 89,068; non- 
qualified, 4,885. Pilots & owners of business & 
private aircraft, 85,847; pilots of multi-engine 
corporate aircraft, 4,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 1/3; Page 

1 $900.00 $663.0 00 $498 0 00 $327.00 

6 a 00 th 00 459.00 309.00 

12 00 420.00 284.00 
Color, an, ‘S125, er og 15%. 

User's Guide and Directory, published an- 
nualiy in Mar. Rates—l time, 1 page, $975; 
2/, page, $720; 1/2 page, $585; 1/3 page, $425. 
Color, 4A, $150; bleed, 15%. 


ARS Journal, 500 Sth Ave., New York 36. 
Published by American Rocket Society, Inc. 
Est. 1930. Editor: Martin Summerfield. Sub., 
$12.50. Trim size, 8!/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 25/16. Published 10th. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 17,222; other, 1,845. 
Rates— 
Times 








Page 
430.00 
385.00 
355.00 


1 Page 2 

1" $718.00 4500 60 
6 465.00 
12 e08 00 435.00 

Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $50. 





Astronautics, 500 5th Ave., New York 36. Pub- 
lished by American Rocket Society, Inc. Est. 
1957. Editor: Irwin Hersey. Subscription, $9. 
Trim size, 8!/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
25/16. Published 25th. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 20,165; controlled, 
1,500; other, 1,845. Rates— 
i \, Page 

$430 00 

385.00 

355.00 
Color, ane $85; bleed, $50. 
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Aviation Week and Space Technology, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Published by icGraw- 
Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1916. Editor: Robert 
if Hotz. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 8 5/l6x 

1ll/. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
Monday. Forms close 3 weeks prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 80,481; unpaid, 2,997. Mfrs. 
of aircraft & missiles, power plants, com- 
ponents, airborne & ground equip., materials 
& pegeies. 42,263; govt. & military, 15,814; 
U.S. & foreign eeeees cos., 6,876; commer- 
cial research assns. educational instns. 
engaged in research, 2, 03, fixed base opera- 
tors, air freight operators, flight services, tech- 
nical schools, dealers < Para. 2,621; 

ane owners, erational & flight rsonnel, 
5 063, others, 8,033. R — a 
Times 1 Page ¢ age | Page 

i. 5501 00 4110790 837.00 ne 

52 1228.00 878.00. 67800 

: ; 678.00 137 00 
Color, 4A, $170; bleed, $155. 

Buyers’ Guide, published in mid-December 
ds an extra issue. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
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Business/Commercial Aviation, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. Published by Conover-Mast 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1958. Editor: William 
G. Osmun. ‘Subscription, $10. Trim size, 81/4x 
11144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/2. Published 
Ist. Forms close a prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, qualified, 29,334; non-qualified, 
1,744. Business aircraft & service orgs., 19,618; 
air carriers, 6,375; govt., 1,746; transport & 
light — mas, oes others. 462. y — 
Times ‘age age age age 
1 $780.00 Bs9s bo “$430.00 $305.00 
6 730.00 420.00 280.00 
12 680.00 310. 00 385.00 260.00 
Color, 4A, $125; others, $175; bleed, $100. 
Combination rates with Space/Aeronautics. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
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Cross Country News, Meacham Field, Fort 

Worth, Texas. Est. 1949. Editor: Miss Tony 

Page. Subscription, $3. Type page, 91/4x15; 

5 cole 11! pi. Published 3rd Thursday. Forms 

close Mon. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 10,000; controlled, 

Psi o gn gra pa Si $275; V2 page, 
/g page, ; 

$48; ble 


Color, ed, no charge. 





Flight Magazine, 2700 N. Haskell Ave., Dal- 
las 4, Tex. Published by Air Review Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1934. Editor: George E. Haddway. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 814x114: Type 
page, /xl0; 3 cols., 23/16. Published mid- 
month. Forms close 3rd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 11,934; other, 493. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % e \, Page 
1 $380.00 bys 0 $225. 00 
6 340.00 00 
12 300.00 200) 00 ies, ‘OO 
Color, 4A, $90; others, $115; bleed, $45. 


3 Page 
oe % 
150.00 
125.00 





Gas Turbine Magazine, 80 Lincoln Ave., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Published by Diesel Publications. 
Est. 1960. Editor: Brian 8. Emerson. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8!/44xll14. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 3% and 21/6. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. Ist. Forms close 10th prec. 
. ency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-C. 
00; other, 1,200. Rates— 
" Cuaeabie sworn, controlled, 5,000; “ae 
Times Rage 2, Page Pag e 
i $345.00 $20. 00 ‘$190. 
a OS ‘00 328.00 
400.00 312.00 : 
cdr, a $80; matched, $95; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 120. 





a Aviation News, 3342 W. Olympic 
Blvd., Los Angeles 19. Published by Bender 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: Thomas Mc- 
Cusker. Subscription, $2. Type page, ee 
5 cols., 11/2 pi. Published bi-weekly, 

Forms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 
15-2 


Circulation, sworn, paid, 9,750; controlled, 
2,482; other, 200. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $290.00 

12 188.00 

26 98.00 
Color, $50. 


Journal of Air Traffic Control, 910 17th St., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by Air Traffic 
Control Assn. Est. 1956. Editor: Francis M. 
McDermott. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/:x11. 

e page, 7x91; 3 cols., 2. Published quar- 
HL a Jan. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
pone My 15-2. 


14 Page 
$240.00 
160.00 
84.00 


Maree %e 
168.00 
88.00 





Aircraft & Space Vehicles —Ch. 24 





Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,400; controlled, 
= oihee, ye y ty P 
imes age a e age 
1 53501 00 Boao 60 tess i $170. 
00 250. 0. 145.00 
Color, 4a vs bleed, 1 


y 
45:00 6 422090 
13 my 00 345.00 285.00 200.00 
26 9.00 315.00 260.00 180.00 
Color, 4A, 4300. bleed, $45. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Ti 1P 2%, P 1 
imes soato “basta | $318 00 
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Missiles and Rockets, 1001 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Published by 
American Aviation Pubs., Inc. Est. 1956. Edi- 
tor: William Coughlin. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 81/4x111/4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 3/16. 
Published Monday. Forms close 3 weeks prec. 
Agency disc., 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, paid, 29,494; unpaid, 2,077. 
Govt., 7,209; missile frame mfrs., 6,633; com- 
ponent mfrs., 3,801; research & development, 
565; support systems mfrs., contractors, 2,384; 
gone 


if 
$330 90 
305.00 
277.00 


Fines TB mfrs., 2, al others, 5,407 

imes 1 Page % e \, Page 

88 73.00 bi? 0 $473.00 

6.00 445.00 

33 eat: vy 496; 00 388.00 
Color, 4A, $90; others, $125; bleed, $75. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 271. 


Missiles & Space (formerly Missile Design & 
Development), Engineers Bldg., Manhasset, 
L. 1. Published by Remsen- Whitney Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1956. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 814x 
1144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 3/16. Pub- 
lished 16th. Forms close Sth prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 23,628; non- qualified, 
1,148. Mfrs.: systems, subsystems & com 
nents, 11, 163; missiles & space vehicles, 9, 62; 
power plants, engines & rockets, 2,159. Govt., 
— one. 27. Rates— th P ty P 
imes Sone e age 3 Page 
1 $956.00 ; $561.00 $397.00 
6 887.00 4 509.00 362.00 
12 827.00 586.0) 455.00 327.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $90. 








Skyways, 1001 Vermont Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Published by American Avia- 
tion Pub. Est. 1942. Editor: Richard W. Groux. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2h —_—, Ist. 
Forms close 5th prec. Agency isc., 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 37,997; non- -qualified, 
: Business, industrial & exec. aircraft 
owners, 18,610; fixed base operators, 8,369; 
flying hysicians & farmers, 3,855; govt., 2,370; 
mirs., $3 other, sofa. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/. e Page 1/3 Page 

1 — 00 i500 - 43.00 5229. ed 

6 750.00 412.00 

12 700.00 208. 00 380.00 256. ‘0 
Color, 4A, $125; bleed, $110. 

For additional data see page 271. 
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Space/Aeronautics. 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
1) Published by_ Conover-Mast Pubs. Inc. 
Est. 1943. Editor: og Hawthorne. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim_size, 81/44x1l14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published Ist. Forms close 
Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 56,139; non-qualified, 
3,323. Mfrs.: aircraft, missiles & space vehi- 
cles, 21,756; flight & ground support systems, 
equip. & components, 16,105; powerplants & 
propulsion devices, 4,926; other mfrs., 733. 
Govt., 9,431; all ay 3,499. Rates— 
Times 1 Pa age 2%, Page 1}, Page 

1” $1125.00 $765.0 95.00 

7 1055.0 570.00 

13 980. 00 630: ‘tO 540.00 385.00 
Color, 4A, $150; bleed, $100. 

Research & t Technical Hand- 
book, published aaa mid-year, as 13th 
issue. Forms close May 15th. Circulation, 
qualified, 55,151: non-qualified, 5,049. Combi- 
= rates with Business/Commercial Avia- 





, Page 
$410. 0 
en 9.00 





Gass AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 269. 


Vac! 


Space Age News, 160 So. Robertson Blvd., 
a toa ills, Calif. Published by Space Age 
Pubs. Est. 1958. Editor: Pete Moosmann. Sub- 
scion, siz. 50. } pre size, 81/.xll. Type page, 
Ue ag 3 cage wee Published” every other 
on. Forms ie wks. prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 16,993; other, 679. 
Mirs.: air frame & electronic s stems, 7,643; 
pg stems & subsystems, 6,1 ropellant 

Ptah rien 1,491; other mfrs., 533. Govt., 
2,6 research & development cos., 1,575; 
other, 1,277. Rates— 








Up-Collective, 425 Park Ave. S., New York 16. 
Published by Henry Pubs. Est. 1959. Published 
quarterly. Rates and specifications on request. 

Circulation, qualified, 9,237; non-qualified, 
664. Industrial, 4,996; govt., 2,121; mfrs., 1,329; 
helicopter owners & operators, 579; other, 193. 
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Western Aviation, Missiles & Space, 101 So. 
Coronado St., Los Angeles 57. Est. 1925. Edi- 
tor: Walt Keeshen, Jr. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 81/5x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 20,054; non-qualified, 
1,400. Mfrs.: missiles & aircraft, 11,899; com- 
onents & accessories, 7,395. Govt., 518; other, 


a mes = uP 
imes age 3 Pa Wy Page 1/3 Page 
1 $600.00 $450.00 $335 00 $250.00 
6 415.00 240.00 

12 500.00 370.00 


550.00 
230.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, 10%. 








World Aviation eK ay Missile/ 
Space Industries, 1001 rmont Ave., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Published b American Avia- 
tion Pub’s Inc. Est. 1940. Editor: Marion E. 
Grambow. Price $12. Trim size, 5x7l/,. Type 
age, 4x6; 2 cols., 1%. Published June and 
Bec. Forms close April 1 and Oct. 1. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C. 
Circulation, sworn, 1960 June edition, paid, 
6,665; other, 535. Rates, both issues, 1 page, 
$425; “a, pa e, $245; Mag page, $185. 
Color $65, bleed 
For additional pe See page 271. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Aircraft, 341 Church St., Toronto 1. Published 
by Farm Equipment Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1939. 
Editor: Robert G. Halford. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 6 5/6x9 5/6. 3 
cols., 2p. ublished Ist. Forms close 20th 
prec. Agency nme 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 8,247: 
other, 364. Business & private aircraft owners 
& pilots, 3,639; component, electronics mfrs. 
& supplies, 1,396; govt., 951; airframe, engine, 
missile & rocket mfrs., 711; commercial airline 
ersonnel, 611; other, 933. Rates— 
imes 1 Page 2, Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 gzo00 © $228.00 $177.00 $132.00 
6 250.00 180.00 136.00 94.00 
12 230.00 165.00 125.00 90.00 
Color, 4A, $65; bleed, $30. 





CAB 


Aviation Directory of Canada, 341 Church 
St., Toronto 1, Ont. Published by Farm Equip- 
ment Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1956. Editor: Robert 
G. Halford. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/,x 
11144. Type page, 65/gx95/g; 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 
lished Feb. Forms close Jan. 15th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation, 1961 edition, controlled, 8,241; 
other, 339. (Same circulation breakdown as 
Aircraft.) 
Ratés—1 page — 2/3 page, $260; 1/2 page, 
$210; 1/3 pa 
Color, 4A: $50; a $70; bleed, $30. 


(CAB @ 

Cc di Aviati 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2. Published by Maclean- ynter ‘Pub 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1928 baitor: E . J. Hemphill 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, Fue Type 
page x10; 2 and 3 cols., 21/4 and 33%. Pub- 

hed Ist. Forms close 12th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C. 

Circulation, Mar. 1961, control led, 7.778; 
other, 379. Business & private aircraft owners 
& pilots, 1,870; commercial air line personnel 
1,356; govt., 1,134. Mfrs.: component, elec- 
tronics & suppliers, 1,181; air frame, engine, 
missiles & rockets, 1,084. All other, 1,047. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%; Page '/ Page 1/3 Page 

1” $300.00 $255.00 ‘$185.00 $145.00 

6 0.00 230.00 155.00 130.00 

12 240, 00 205.00 155.00 115.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, $70; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 594-595, 
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Automotive vehicles, equipment 
and services 


Capital outlays up sharply from 1960; 
distribution networks still changing 


CURRENT TRENDS 
MANUFACTURING 


® A 15.7% INCREASE IN CAPITAL OUT- 
LAYs is planned by the nation’s 
motor vehicles and equipment man- 
ufacturers this year, with the total 
planned expenditures slated to reach 
approximately $1.03 billion. 

This represents a _ considerable 
improvement over the past few 
years, but—on a current dollar 
basis—the industry is still spending 
less than it did in the peak invest- 
ment year, 1956. In addition, the 
spending patterns vary somewhat 
from those of the past. 

Here are some of the highlight 
trends for the various divisions of 
the over-all industry. 


> Passenger vehicles (S.1.C. 3711, 
3712, 3714) . . . Although new car 
sales topped the 6.5 million unit 
sales mark last year—second highest 
in history—confusion in the used 
car market contributed heavily to 
sales and production cutbacks early 
this year. The major cause of the 
confusion is considered by indus- 
try authorities to be the introduc- 
tion of eight new compact cars in 
less than 18 months. 

The sales spurt of compact cars 
manufactured in the U.S. caused a 
corresponding setback in sales of 
imported cars. Last year marked the 
first decline imports have experi- 
enced in six years. 

A number of engineering high- 
lights stand out as major develop- 
ments of last year, and harbingers 
of future trends. For example, as 
noted by one industry source, last 
year will probably be remembered 
primarily by automotive engineers 
as the year of aluminum engines, 
the “rope” driveshaft, and the 
second wave of new compacts. 

Behind the scenes there was a 
great deal of emphasis placed on 
engineering which would reduce 
weight and cost, while still main- 
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taining or improving the existing 
levels of performance, comfort and 
economy. 

Another significant trend which 
developed last year was the high 
degree of interest in new automo- 
tive power plants—such as gas tur- 
bines, fuel cells, battery-powered 
electric motors, solar cells, and the 
rotating combustion engine. 

Significantly, much of the interest 
came from outside the basic au- 
tomotive industry. According to in- 
formed sources, however, the auto 
makers definitely feel that the tur- 
bines and fuel cells are solid con- 
tenders as future power plants and 
that—despite the fact that a great 
deal of progress must be made be- 
fore they become serious contenders 
—the new concepts could eventual- 
ly dethrone the traditional piston 
engine. 

Another development worth not- 
ing is the fact that for the first time, 
automotive suppliers as a group got 
their share of industry-wide at- 
tention at a national automobile 
show. The development is con- 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


sidered to be indicative of the im- 
posing role played by the new-car 
and new-truck vendors in the in- 
dustry’s progress. 

A highlight of the industry’s ac- 
tivity last year was the “Auto 
Wonderland” show in Detroit. At 
the show, major strides were made 
by suppliers of components and ma- 
terials. Competitive pressures were 
honed in the face of a growing cost- 
price squeeze—and the parts man- 
ufacturers responded by intensify- 
ing their development and research 
programs. 

New components, spawned by 
supplier research, found their way 
into many 1961 models—both com- 
pacts and standards. Among them 
were a ceramic muffler, a stainless- 
steel muffler, a hydraulic windshield 
wiper, and a vacuum door lock. 

The U.S. automobile industry is 
the largest and most important of 
the durable goods industries. It is 
comprised of six corporations, 
which—at the beginning of last year 
—manufactured 54 name brands and 
more than 300 models. Assembly 
operations are carried on in some 
49 plants scattered throughout the 
country in 36 cities and 20 states. 

The principal raw materials and 
components used by the industry 
include: steel, malleable iron, cop- 
per, aluminum, lead, zinc, nickel, 





tion Manual. 


S.1.C. 37—TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


> 3711—Motor vehicle (complete) manu- 
facture or assembly, including autos, 
trucks, commercial cars & buses, & spec- 
ial purpose vehicles such as taxicabs, am- 
bulances, etc. 


>» 3712—Passenger car bodies. 
> 3713—Truck and bus bodies. 


> 3714—Motor vehicle parts and accesso- 
ries. 


> 3715—Truck trailers. 
> 3751—Motorcycles, bicycles & parts 
> 3791—Trailer coaches (mobile homes). 


S.LC._ S0I—MOTOR VEHICLE WHOLE- 
SALERS 


> 5012—Autos & other motor vehicles. 


will be found in Chapter 34. 





This chapter covers the manufacturing and distributive elements 
of the consolidated automotive industry—Industry Groups S.L.C. 371, 
501, 55 and 75 in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classifica- 


Here are the classifications included: 


Additional and related information on gasoline service stations 


> 5013—Automotive equipment. 

> 5014—Tires and tubes. 

S.LC. 55—RETAIL AUTOMOTIVE DEAL- 
ERS AND GASOLINE SERVICE STA- 
TIONS 

> 551—New and/or used motor vehicles. 

» 552—Used vehicle dealers. 

> 553—Tires, batteries & accessories. 

> 554—Gasoline service stations. 

>» 559—Motorcycle dealers. 

$.I.C. 75—AUTO REPAIR & SERVICES 

> 752—Auto parking. 

> 753—Auto repair & paint shops. 

» 753—Other auto services, such as tow- 

ing, washing and polishing, etc. 
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NOW ... TWO NEW READERSHIP SURVEYS PROVE 





YOU SELL 2 BIG AUTOMOTIVE MARKETS 


WITH JUST 1 AUTOMOTIVE PUBLICATION 


MARKET NO. 2 
AUTOMOTIVE 
MANUFACTURERS 


MARKET NO. | 
CAR AND TRUCK 
DEALERS 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS is the Number 1 publication in readership 
and preference among car and truck dealers! 


This and other facts that are important to your selling picture are pre- 
sented in a new readership survey, What Automotive Publications Do 
Car and Truck Dealers Read and Prefer? R. L. Polk reports state-by- 
state the readership and preference of all automotive publications. 


Whatever automotive product you manufacture or sell, the car and 
truck dealer is the man who is in constant touch with your ultimate 
customer . . . the man who is so highly influential in the sales of your 
products . . . the man you must reach. 


And AUTOMOTIVE NEWS is his publication! That's why so many 
advertisers already depend on AUTOMOTIVE NEWS for complete 
coverage of the vital car and truck dealer market. They know that 
state by state, week after week, dealers rely on the Newspaper of the 
Industry. And that’s why you should look to AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
for the kind of coverage that means greater sales for you . . . on the 
dealer level! 


THE MOST INFLUENTIAL PUBLICATION IN THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


DETROIT: R. L. Webber, Williom R. Moas, Roy Holihon, 965 E. Jefferson, Woodward 3-9520 


NEW YORK: Edword Kruspak, Howard E, Bradley, 51 E. 42nd St., Murray Hill 7-6871 
CHICAGO: J. Goldstein, Bill Gollogher, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Stote 2-6273 

SAN FRANCISCO: Jules E. Thompson, 681 Market St., Douglas 2-8547 

LOS ANGELES: Robert E. Clork, 6000 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 3.4111 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS is the Number 1 publication in readership 
and preference among Automotive Manufacturers. 


This is the finding of a new independent readership survey, How To 
Reach The Men Who Have The Buying Power In America’s No. 1 
Industry . . . a survey that is available to you now . . . a survey that 
is truly must reading if you want to reach the men who make the 
buying decisions. 

This survey, conducted by R. L. Polk, determined readership and pref- 
erence among men in the following titles: Chairman of Board, Presi- 
dent, General Manager, Ass't General Manager, Vice-President, V/P 
Engineering, V/P Sales, General Sales Manager, Ass't General Sales 
Manager, Car/Truck Sales Manager, Chief Engineer, Engineering, 
Manufacturing, Styling Executives, Purchasing Director, Service Man- 
ager, Advertising, Sales Promotion, Mdse. Manager, Public Relations. 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS means complete, across-the-board coverage of 
every key management position, from chairman of the board to top 
engineers to sales executives. 


f the Industry 


* 
« The Newspaper ° N 
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S.LC. 

Code Industry Title 

371 Motor vehicles & equipment . 

3711 Motor vehicles _ 
3712 Passenger car bodies 

3714 Parts & accessories .. 

3713 Truck & bus bodies .... 

3715 Truck trailers Sasccilhidlaaeosnacatitusiiias 
375 Motorcycles, bicycles, & parts ........ " 
3791 Mobile homes & travel trailers -... 





Automotive Manufacturing Industry 


Estabs. w/ Capital 
Total over 20 Total Outlays 
Estabs. Employes Employes (add ho) 
2.283 1,024 577,218 $322,911 


1,551 744 541,540 314,646 


562 187 20,009 3,625 
170 93 15,669 4,638 


51 29 7.578 $ 2.549 

386 209 18,717 $ 6.939 

2,720 1,262 603,513 $332,399 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








glass, rubber, plastic, cotten, wool, 
and leather. 

The automobile industry’s basic 
market is largely controlled by 
general economic conditions, re- 
placement demand, and scrappage. 
Scrappage of 2.7 million cars in 
1959 was the lowest since 1953. Fac- 
tors also affecting the market are 
employment, disposable personal 
income, credit conditions, popula- 
tion growth, and the trend toward 
second cars resulting from the 
movement of families from urban 
to suburban areas. 

Auto manufacturers are contin- 
ually expanding their use of alumi- 
num, and even greater uses of alu- 
minum are considered to be forth- 
coming during this decade—par- 
ticularly so with respect to engines. 
Models produced for the 1961 mar- 
ket also used increased amounts of 
aluminum in grilles, transmission 
housings, and components. 

Air conditioning—once considered 
a luxury option—substantially in- 
creased in sales during the past five 
years, particularly in the low-and 
medium-priced car groups. This in- 
crease is expected to continue. In 
the same vein, some progress has 
been made in developing anti-smog 
devices. 

Public demand for economy cars 
brought about a revival of the 6 
cylinder engine. Last year the sixes 
accounted for approximately 45% 
of total unit production. The man- 
ual transmission also gained in 
popularity. 

Compact cars reduce automotive 
demand for steel, rubber, textiles, 
and other materials. They take 
about 35% less steel than the aver- 
age conventional model. An indica- 
tion of the over-all impact on sup- 
plier industries, is seen in the fact 
that automotive industry steel con- 
sumption for the manufacture of 
passenger cars last year was about 
1.4 million tons less than it would 
have been had all production been 
conventional cars. 

Michigan remains the production 
center of the automobile industry. 


The following table shows the 
percentages of production for each 
state during the past four years. 


State Production of Automobiles 


State 1960 1959 1958 1957 


Michigan 
Missouri 
Wisconsin 
California 
New Jersey . 
Ohio 4 
Georgia . 
Delaware .............. 
New York . 
Maryland 
Indiana 
Texas 
Kansas : 
Pere 
Minnesota 
Kentucky 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
Virginia 
Tennessee 
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Source: Automotive & Transportation 
Equipment Div., BDSA, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


> Trucks & truck trailers (S.1.C. 
3713, 3715) . . . Production of motor 
trucks this year is expected to be 
slightly under 1960 levels, according 
to industry estimates, and truck- 
trailer output is expected to ap- 
proximate that of 1960. 

Farmers represent the principal 
market for light trucks—one-quar- 
ter ton load capacity—and for 
medium trucks—one-half ton capac- 
ity. Some 18,000 interstate trucking 
companies are the principal buyers 
of motor trucks in the five-ton and 
over load capacity category, and of 
truck-trailers. 

Developments of the past two 
years indicate manufacturers’ efforts 
to provide commercial vehicles de- 
signed to meet all realistic require- 
ments. In this category are com- 
pact trucks designed to offset com- 
petition from overseas, and all- 
wheel drive units now basically 
confined to light trucks. A _ solid 
demand exists for diesel engine 
power trucks, although 1960 produc- 
tion was considerably below that 
of 1959. 


> Mobile homes & travel trailers 
(S.LC. 3791) . . . This year’s ship- 
ments of mobile homes and travel 
trailers are expected to be approxi- 
mately the same as those of 1960— 
which totaled about 145,000 units. 
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Most mobile homes are moved 
only once in three years, according 
to authoritative sources, so they 
become almost a fixed part of the 
nation’s housing supply. In the past 
few years the trend toward 10 ft. 
widths and lengths in excess of 40 
ft. has in effect created a bigger 
market for mobile homes, by pro- 
viding a closer approximation to 
conventional housing. 

Mobile homes constitute an im- 
portant adjunct to the permanent 
housing supply. The industry con- 
sumes large quantities of building 
materials, kitchen and household 
appliances, home furnishings, and 
furniture. In addition, the industry 
uses products of the automotive in- 
dustry, such as tires, wheels and 
axles, trailer hitches, lights, and 
brakes. 

Additional information on mobile 
homes will be found in Chapter 
40. 


DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES 


>» Automotive wholesaling (S.I.C. 
501) . . . This segment of the in- 
dustry consists of three main di- 
visions: auto vehicle wholesalers; 
automotive equipment wholesalers 
(jobbers); and, tires and _ tubes 
wholesalers. 

Automotive equipment whole- 
salers (S.1.C. 5013)—often called 
“jobbers”—supply repairs shops, 
auto retail stores, etc., with acces- 
sories, parts, maintenance tools, and 
similar items. The replacement 
market has become increasingly 
significant for these wholesalers, as 
more people drive cars for longer 
periods of time. 

Sales of replacement parts gen- 
erally tend to increase during pe- 
riods of economic recession, because 
owners keep their cars longer and, 
consequently, require more replace- 
ment and maintenance items. In re- 
cent periods of expansion in the 
economy these wholesalers have 
benefited from the trend—par- 
ticularly among suburban families 
—toward the acquisition of a second 
car. 


> Car dealers (S.ILC. 551, 552) ... 
Confusion in the used car market— 
mentioned previously—slashed deal- 
er profits in the final months of last 
year. U.S. compacts were a prime 
factor in the market changes. 

A general trend in this field is the 
intensified interest on general re- 
pair and service—in direct com- 
petition with independent garages 
and service stations. One reason 
cited for the trend is the slimmer 





profit on new car sales. 


> Tires, batteries, & accessories 
stores (S.I.C. 553) ... About a 1.7% 
total sales increase was collectively 
posted last year by the nation’s 
TBA outlets. 

Also known as “auto. retail” 
stores, these establishments have 
been consistently broadening their 
merchandise lines. It has now 
reached a point where they are fre- 
quently competitive with hardware 
stores. 

TBA stores now stock everything 
from toys to appliances, with 
sporting goods, lawn and garden 
supplies and similar merchandise 
added for good measure. According 
to one industry source, more than 
61% of the average auto supply 
store’s sales now come from non- 
automotive products. 

In keeping with current retail 
merchandising trends, store mod- 
ernization is reported to be a major 
item in the plans of auto supply 
store operators. 


> Gasoline service stations (S.I.C. 
554) ... Under the encouragement 
and sponsorship—in many cases— 
of the major oil companies (which 
own many of the country’s gas sta- 
tions, and lease them to operators) 
there is a continuing trend to up- 
grade service facilities in all areas. 

To keep their old customers, and 
try to attract new business, stations 
constantly refurbish their buildings 
and add “customer comfort” items 
of all types. 

See Chapter 34 for additional in- 
formation on service stations. 


> Auto repair shops (S.I.C. 753) .. . 
Independent garage men have long 
recognized the need for upgrading 
their facilities, in order to stay 
abreast of new technical develop- 
ments in automotive design. 
Modernization and merchandising 
are the methods being used by many 
establishments in this field to beef 
up service revenues. In addition, 
there are signs of increased special- 
ization in various aspects of service. 
The following table indicates the 
general categories of repair shops. 


Automobile Repair Establishments 
Type Number 


General repairs. ......... ae . 70,627 
Battery & ignition repair & service ... 1,902 
Glass replacement | ee 

Paint shops scneadbsaiaeiaeeieal 
Radiator repairs 
Tire repairs . 
Top & body repairs = 

Brake repairs 

Wheel, axle, spring repairs 
Other, miscellaneous repairs . 


Total 








Source: 1958 Census of Business 
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The following table contains 
selected highlight statistics on the 
consolidated automotive industry. 


Automotive Industry Box Score 
(Add 000—except where noted) 


Item 1959 1960 


Factory sales (units) . 6.686 ? 
Passenger cars . 5,585 6,669 
Motor trucks & buses 906 

Replacement parts 
sales . , 2.263 

Automotive retail sales 
(millions) $ 
Passenger car & other 

automotive 
dealers 
TBA & accessory .... 
Gasoline stations ....$ ; 
Exports $1,279,499 
assenger cars ........6 220,172 
Trucks & buses .§ 320,750 
Parts, accessories ....$ 661,676 
Tires & tubes . $ 76,901 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 


56,232 


A table on the opposite page 
contains the latest Census data 
on plant population, employes, and 
capital outlays by motor vehicles 
manufacturers. 

A table on page 280, headed 
“Automotive Distribution & Serv- 
ices Industries,” contains the most 
recent Census data on wholesale 
and retail establishments in this 
industry. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Vehicle manufacturers (S.I.C. 
371) . . . Automotive manufacturers 
buy billions of dollars’ worth of 
finished and semi-finished com- 
ponents annually. 

An example of the industry’s 
overall purchasing power is seen in 
the fact that, according to one au- 
thoritative source, vehicle and parts 
manufacturers annually buy: 60% 
of all production machine tools; 
40% of all iron castings; 39% of 
all metalworking steel; 41% of all 
cutting fluids; and, 52% of all die 
castings. 


> Trailer coaches (S.I.C. 3791)... 
Mobile homes are delivered to the 
buyer completely furnished. This 
fact indicates some of the typical 
items purchased by those who man- 
ufacture the units. 

Aluminum is the primary con- 
struction material for the frame and 
exterior surface. Interiors are wall- 
board, plywood, or a synthetic ma- 
terial of similar characteristics— 
separated from the exterior by some 
type of insulating material. 

The units are wired to accommo- 
date an electrical input from an 
external source. In transit, equip- 
ment operates on oil or butane gas. 

Original equipment included in 
the completed unit consists of: 
bathroom and kitchen fixtures; fur- 
nishings; floor coverings; and, win- 
dow blinds and draperies. 











| Jobber Product News 


& Jobber Ne 











=" New Cc ‘orporation Formed 
: By National Associations 
S ewnten SLA to Replace 
mys 


Founded 4 sot 1955 
A STANLEY PUBLICATION 


Over 61.000 


CIRCULATION STARTING WITH JUNE ‘61 ISSUE 


Only JPN provides Reader Action, 
Complete Coverage, Depth Penetra- 
tion of AUTOMOTIVE WHOLESALERS 





There are 20,000 automotive jobbing out- 
lets. The market is big and growing, Write 
for complete market brochure data—‘Au- 
tomotive Jobbing Outlets in the Sixties.” 











Here is Why JPN is Your Profitable 
Automotive Jobber Advertising Medium 


1 Top automotive wholesaler market coverage and 
penetration. 51,803 circulation BPA 100% verified. 


2 High visibility newspaper format. Easy to read and 
easy to act on. All advertising displayed—none buried. 


3 Unique “‘balanced’’ editorial content consisting of: 
industry news; selling features; association news, 
merchandising features, product news, management 
features, literature mews, machine shop features, 
technical articles, personnel news, selling tips, etc. 
ss editorial staff, largest and most experienced 
in field. 


4 High reader-reaction and proven readership—both 
editorial and advertising. 


5 Over 25 different ad size units acceptable. Lowest 
cost per thousand. 





Sales-Queries 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Applied For 


JPN Sales-Queries are the inquiries which 
represent reader-action that make your 
advertising in JPN pay off. 











Phenomenal Ad Volume Gains 


JPN is setting records in ad volume gains from year 
to year (uncommon in business paper publishing) and 
definitely setting the pace in the automotive jobber 
field. 





3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 

500 





1955 "56 ‘7 58 5 60 


Chart shows JPN’s ad volume growth by standard 
ad units. This is a reflection of pace-making editorial 
readership and leadership. Write today for latest 
marketing and media facts, and copies of latest issues. 





Jobber Product News to jobbers 
means Jobber Profit News* 
*Trademark Reg. applied for, U.S. Pat. Off. 


Jobber Product News 


& Jobber News 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
WAbash 2-0636 
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S.L.C. 
Code Industry ver 
50 Vehicl & eq * lers . 
5012 Auto & vehicle oe A re rma 
5013 Automotive equipment whole- 
salers* 
5014 Tires & tubes wholesalers* 
Automotive retailers 
551 Passenger car dealers—franchised 
Domestic car dealers . 
Imported car dealers . 
Domestic & imported .... 
Non- franchised (used) car dealers 
Tire, battery & accessory dealers 
Gasoline service stations . 
Automotive service businesses . 
Auto & truck rentals . 
Auto parking ......... 
753 Auto repair shops 
754 Washing, towing & other services 


eee 





*Some data withheld to avoid disclosure 





Automotive Distribution & Services Industries 


Sales 
(add 000) 


$23,523,039 
15,728,170 


5,867,571 
2,049,025 


Total Paid Payroll 
Estabs. Employes (add 000) 


23,135 245,129 $1,135,177 
3,926 72,699 387,362 
17,102 145,597 619,295 
2,107 25,576 122,889 
1,170,455 $4,102,677 $45,054,613 
2,492,650 25,400,283 

(1,819,206) (18,760,275) 

(58,990 (708,375) 

one 454) (5,931,633) 

$5,281 2,997,737 

317 172 2,428,587 

1,137,574 14,288,006 

$ 857.181 $ 3,868,819 

94,394 580,291 

06,328 366,385 

43 598,580 2,771,551 
29/815 57,879 150,592 
1,672,551 $6,095,035 $72,446,471 


Source: 1958 Census of Business 








See Chanter 40 — “Mobile Homes 
Manufacturers” — for additional 
details. 


> Wholesalers of vehicles and 
equipment (S.I.C. 501) ... VecHICLES 
WHOLESALERS (S.1.C. 5012) act as 
the link between the automobile 
manufacturer and the retail car 
dealer. 

These wholesalers maintain a 
“pool” consisting of a variety of 
different models, styles, colors, etc., 
ready for delivery to the retailers 
in their service zone. As a result, 
their basic need is for storage area, 
instead of an elaborate assembly of 
maintenance tools and equipment. 


# AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT WHOLE- 
saLers (S.LC. 5013) Also 
known as “jobbers,” these whole- 
salers stock all types of equipment, 
replacement parts, and accessories 
used and/or sold by garages, repair 
shops, gasoline service stations and 
car dealers. 

The accompanying table provides 
an indication of the type of business 
conducted by the average equip- 
ment wholesaler. 


Average Wholesaler’s Business 
Distribution eet of 


Wholesaler's 

Class of Customer Total Sales 
;arages and repair shops 
Gasoline service stations 
Cis III | encsccitienctsserccnsctsssiescnevenndsbonans 
Fleets _..... aiaunaaal 
Industrial “concerns. nia 
Farm implement dealers & farms .. 
ee ne 
Aviation accounts ...................- 
Other ~ 


SOOO 
IWWOnIG™M 


Source: Jobber Topics 


The sale of auto parts accounts 
for the bulk of the wholesaler’s 
total volume—reportedly almost 
63%. Other major sales categories 
include: equipment and tools—about 
10%; and supplies, about 13.5% of 
' total sales. 

For their own operations, these 
wholesalers are in the market for 
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various types of stock handling 
equipment—such as conveyors, fork 
lift trucks, pallet jacks, etc. Many 
wholesalers operate their own ma- 
chine shops, and consequently are 
prospective buyers of related equip- 
ment and supplies. 


> Retail automotive dealers and 
gasoline service stations (S.I.C. 55) 
. . . FRANCHISED AUTOMOBILE RETAIL- 
ers (S.I.C. 551) constitute an inte- 
grated sales, maintenance, and re- 
pair organization for new and used 
cars. 

Their purchase needs are in 
many instances a cross between 
those of a modern retail store—air 
conditioning for the show room, 
furniture and fixtures, etc. — and a 
specialized auto repair shop. 

In a survey, car dealers reported 
the percentage of equipment owner- 
ship shown below. 


Equipment Ownership Among Auto 


Retailers 
Percent of 
Dealers 

Equipment Type 
Automatic wash rack . 
Lubrication hoists 
Portable, hydraulic or pneumatic | ‘lifts 

for repair wor 
Floor jacks 
Air compressors 
Front end aligners 
Wheel balancer ae 
Brake drum lathe ..... 
Battery chargers . 
Electric drills .. SE EE 
Electric impact tools .... 
Air impact tools 
Cylinder grinding machine .......... a 
Valve seat regrinding tools ................... 
Brake lining regrinder 
Source: Automotive News 


= USED VEHICLE DEALERS (S.C. 
552) The majority of these 
dealers will not have operations as 
extensive as dealers who primarily 
handle new cars. Consequently 
their equipment needs will not nor- 
mally be as extensive. However, 
many used car dealers do have re- 
pair facilities and will accordingly 
be in the market for items similar 
to those mentioned above for fran- 
chised dealers. 
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@ TIRE, BATTERY AND ACCESSORIES 
DEALERS (S.I.C. 553) . . . In appear- 
ance and size many of these stores 
somewhat resemble a large hard- 
ware store. They frequently stock 
various types of consumer durable 
goods, in the non-automotive line. 
This means that, in addition to in- 
stallation and service facilities they 
may have for the automotive prod- 
ucts they sell, they may also have 
tools and equipment to install and 
service various home appliances. 


® GASOLINE SERVICE STATIONS (S.IL.C. 
554) . These stations constitute 
what appears to be an ever-ex- 
panding market for tires, batteries, 
accessories and automotive parts. 
Operators have a strong incen- 
tive to increase their volume of 
parts sales and service charges, be- 
cause few of them could exist very 
long on gasoline sales alone. For 
them the profits are in the “TBA” 
items, auto parts and servicing. 
Based on the increasing amount 
of auto service and maintenance 
work stations are doing, they are 
becoming an even better market for 
various types of power and non- 
power hand tools—in addition to 
the specialized equipment needed 
for the various service operations. 
Added to this, one source re- 
ports the figure of $5.8 billion as 
the annual potential market for au- 
to accessories and other merchan- 
dise sold through service stations. 
Gasoline sales are in addition to 
this figure. 
Additional information on gaso- 
line service stations will be found 
in Chapter 34. 


> Auto repair shops (S.IC. 753)... 
Nearly every repair job performed 
in the service shops requires new 
parts or fittings. 

The following table contains a list 
of selected parts replaced annually 
by the nation’s auto repair shops. 


Repair Shop Annual Volume Of 
Replacement Parts Installation 


Type of part 


Cylinder heads . 
Cylinder head gaskets oe 
Rod bearing inserts ..... 
Main bearings 

New engines 

Piston rings, 

New valves 

Timing gear 

Water pumps .... 
Mufflers 

Muffler tailpipes 
Carburetors 

Fuel pumps 

Radiators 

Thermostats . 
Generators, new 
Universal joints, new 
Ring gear —_ -aneeen - 
Tie rod ends .......... - 
Shock absorbers .. 
Heaters ae 
Radios... 
Directional ‘signals 





Source: Motor Service 





HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Vehicle manufacturers (S.I.C. 
371) . .. Although automotive man- 
ufacturers themselves produce 
many components and parts for 
their cars, they buy huge quanti- 
ties from other manufacturers. 
There are thousands of such sup- 
pliers who service this segment of 
the industry. 

In order to sell this market, the 
parts manufacturer must (1) make 
it better or (2) make it cheaper. 
He can sell direct to the purchasing 
departments of the major companies 
which in turn are backed by inten- 
sive engineering research. He has 
to satisfy these companies as to his 
ability to produce. And he has to 
have a record of performance that 
will permit planning and produc- 
tion in advance for future models 
of cars that usually are designed 
more than a year ahead of actual 
manufacture. 


s TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS 
(S.LC. 3791) As mentioned 
above, less than 50% of the manu- 
facturers in the industry are classi- 
fied as “large companies.” This 
means that the bulk of the industry 
presents the standard small plant 
sales problem: management and 
ownership are frequently synony- 
mous, so efforts are directed to the 
top level. 

In the larger plants, the situation 
again tends toward “the standard.” 
Departmentalization exists and de- 
partment heads constitute impor- 
tant buying influences, with top 
management being of major sig- 
nificance in the purchase of capital 
equipment items. 

See Chapter 40 for more infor- 
mation. 


>» Automotive and equipment 
wholesalers (S.I.C. 501) ... Ve- 
hicle wholesalers (S.I.C. 5012) have 
buying patterns basically the same 
as those described below for re- 
tail auto dealers. 


= EQUIPMENT WHOLESALERS (S.I.C. 
5013) . . . These whoesalers—also 
called “jobbers”—are the key ele- 
ment in what is sometimes termed 
the “second level” of distribution 
for manufacturers of parts, mate- 
rials and automotive supplies and 
accessories. 

The first level of distribution is 
made up of the manufacturers’ own 
salesmen. Other elements in the 
second level include: mail order 
companies; chain stores: oil com- 
panies; and oil jobbers. 

Of all wholesale organizations, 
the automotive jobbers are the 
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most important. Full-time purchas- 
ing agents are reported to be found 
in 741% of jobbing organizations 
with annual sales over $1 million. 

In addition to their counter men, 
these wholesalers employ outside 
salesmen to contact retail outlets of 
all kinds—including car dealers, in- 
dependent repair shops, fleets, and 
gasoline service stations. 


> Retail automotive dealers (S.LC. 
551) . .. Based on a survey, buying 
influences in auto dealer companies 
are reported in an accompanying 
table, showing the persons reported 
to affect buying of equipment, parts 
and accessories. The figures total 
more than 100% because often more 
than one person is influential in 
purchasing. 


Auto Retailer Buying Influences 


Brand of Equipment 


Owner or manager .... 
Service manager ..... 
Others 


Purchase of New Lines of Parts 


Owner OF MANAGET ©... ceeeseneee 
Service manager 
Parts manager 


Purchase of Accessories 


Owner or manager 
Service manager .............-... 
Parts manager 

Others ont 


Paint Purchases 

Owner SRS SE SS eS avs 
Service manager . 
Parts manager 
Painter ‘oat 
Shop foreman . 
Others 


> Gasoline service stations (S.I.C. 
594) . . . In many cases the serv- 
ice station “operator” doesn’t own 
the station—he leases it, usually 
from a major oil company or a large 
bulk petroleum wholesaler. In these 
instances, the operators buying pat- 
terns are influenced by the lease 
owner. 

Independently owned stations 
present a different picture. The 
owner usually makes all the buying 
decisions. 

For additional information on 
gasoline service stations, see Chap- 
ter 34. 


> Auto repair services (S.I.C. 753) 

. The majority of these shops 
are small-size and the title “top 
management” is usually applicable 
to one man—the owner. He makes 
the basic decisions on what will be 
bought and when—because it’s his 
money that is involved. 


Sources: Automotive News; Au- 
tomotive Industries; Automotive 
Retailer; Motor Service; Jobber 
Topics; Super Service Station; Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Assn.; 
Truck & Body Equipment Assn.; 


Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Assn.; 
Automotive _& Transportation 
Eqpmt. Div., BDSA, U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33 to get 
free copy of following research matertal. 


Automotive Industries 

25-1. A $36.9 Billion Industrial Market. 
j-page statistical report containing data 
on dollar value of production, spending 
for capital goods and tooling, and new 
plant and equipment outlays by plants 
in the automotive manufacturing market. 


25-2. Consumption Of Steel. 4-page sta- 
tistical report containing comparative data 
on the market size of various metal work- 
ing and metal consuming industries, with 
data grouped according to type of mar- 
ket and type of steel. 

Automotive News 

25-3. The Automotive Industry Is 2 Big 
Markets. 20-page market and media re- 
port containing an analysis and statistics 
on the car dealer market and the manu- 
facturer market, with a list of service 
employes and mechanics grouped by 
establishment type. 

25-4. How To Get Your Share Of The 
Car Dealer Market. 15-page survey re- 
port containing data on car dealer serv- 
ice operations, covering parts, equipment 
ownership, accessories, size of dealer- 
ships, buying influences, etc. 

Automotive Chain Store 

25-5. The $2 Billion Automotive Chain & 
Volume Buyer Market. 14-page com- 
mentary and statistical analysis of the 
automotive and home supply chain store 
market, with data on number of retail 
outlets, annual sales, specific merchandise 
sold, and buying influences in the mar- 
ket. 

Automotive Retailer 

25-6. Anatomy Of A Market. 4-page com- 
mentary and analysis of the retail estab- 
lishments comprising the “home and 
auto chain store industry,’ with statistics 
on store population, buying power, mer- 
chandise diversification, operating meth- 
ods, and construction and modernization 
outlays. 

25-7. Franchise Auto Stores Buy 30% Of 
Goods Outside Chain Channels. 4-page 
survey report and analysis of trends and 
practices among  independently-owned 
and operated chain franchise and associ- 
ate stores, with information on sources 
of supply for various merchandise cate- 
gories. 

25-8. Sales Breakdown In Home & Auto 
Stores—1960. 4-page report containing 
a commentary and statistics on product 
sales, with data on 11 different mer- 
chandise categories, plus comments on 
trends for the future. 

25-9. Auto Chains & Independents Step 
Up Sales Campaigns On Housewares & 
Appliances. 8-page report and commen- 
tary on trends in auto chain and related 
store sales of various types of house- 
wares and appliances. 


Brake & Front End Service 


25-10. Today's Profit Pace-Setters—Auto- 
motive Safety Services. 7-page survey re- 
port containing information on the char- 
acteristics of the ‘‘average’’ safety service 
shop operator, with data on amount and 
type of jobs performed monthly, equip- 
ment used, materials consumed, etc 
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Tire, Battery & Accessory News 

25-11. An Analysis Of The Automotive 
Market. 16-page analysis of the distribu- 
tion network for automotive replacement 
products, containing flow tables showing 
percentages of products moving through 
various outlets both at wholesales and at 
retail levels, with separate sections for 
independent, specialized, &  faull-iine 
jobbers 


CANADA 

Canadian Automotive Trade 

25-12. Trends In Automotive Repair Shop 
Service. 4-page survey report containing 
information on degree of overlap in au- 
tomotive service operations with data on 
types of service work performed and on 
various automotive products sold. 

25-13. Market Facts. Single-page data sheet 
containing statistics on motor vehicle 
registrations, estimated retail sales, est- 
mated size of the market in dollars for 
the service trade, plus an outline or gen- 
eral market conditions and a forecast of 
future trends. 


Revue-Moteur 

25-14. The Automotive Service Market In 
French Canada. 4-page report on registra- 
tions, garage and service stations sales, 
the small car market, and resources and 
growth of the automotive market in 
Quebec. 

Service Station Management 
& Merchandising 

25-15. Think Of Yourself As A Service 
Station Operator. 16-page market and 
media report containing information on 
TBA sales and replacement items sold by 
Canada’s service stations, plus statistics 
on oil company marketing areas, vehicle 
registrations, mileage travelled, and serv- 
ice station equipment purchases. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


MANUF ACTURING 


Am. Society of Body Engineers, 100 Farns- 
worth Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Assn. of Am. Battery Mfrs., 19 N. Harri- 
son, East Orange, New Jersey 

Automobile Mfrs. Assn., 320 New Center 
Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Automobile Seat Cover Assn. of Am., 1711 
Pratt Blvd., Chicago 26 

Automotive Electric Assn., 16223 Meyers, 
Detroit 35, Mich. 

Automotive Exhaust Research Inst., 1220 
Keith Blvd., Cleveland 15 

Commercial Auto Body Builders Assn., 20 
N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6 

Internal Combustion Engine Inst., 201 N. 
Wells St., Chicago 6 

Mobile Homes Mfrs. Assn., 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6 

Motor & Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 250 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Motorcycle & Allied Trades Assn., 106 
Buttles Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio 

Society of Automotive Engineers, 485 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Tire & Rim Assn., 2001 First Natl. Tower, 
Akron 8, Ohio 

Truck Body & Equipment Assn., 1616 “K” 
St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Truck-Trailer Mfrs. Assn., 1426 “G” St., 
N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Am. Assn. of Imported Car Dealers, 1411 
Penn. Ave., N.W., Wash., D.C. 

Automotive Affiliated Representatives, 17 
W. 60th St., New York 23, N.Y. 

Automotive Engine Rebuilders Assn., 9 N. 
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Illinois, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Automotive Parts Rebuilders Assn., 220 S. 
State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Automotive Warehouse Distributors Assn., 
6314 Brookside Plaza, Kansas City, Mo. 
Motor & Equipment Wholesalers Assn., 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
Natl. Automotive Parts Assn., 707 Fox 
Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich. 

Natl. Automobile Dealers Assn., 2000 
“K” St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Natl. Independent Automobile Dealers 

Assn., 1413 “K’’ St., Wash. 5, D.C. 
Natl. Standard Parts Assn., 8 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, Il. 


Natl. Tire Dealers & Retreaders Assn., 
1012 14th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


SERVICES 


Am. Gasoline Dealers Assn., 80 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

Independent Garage Owners of Am., 361 
N. Lewis, Tulsa 10, Okla. 

Natl. Automotive Radiator Service Assn., 
Carnegie Hall Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

Natl. Parking Assn., 711 Fourteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Tire Retreading Institute, 1012 Fourteenth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures are for 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1960. 
IMPORTANT: All publications alphabetically listed—under basic group 
plus following subgroups: 
1) Repair Shops & Service Stations; 2) Specialty Services; 3) Tire, Battery 
& Accessory Dealers; 4) Motorcycles & Bicycles 
CANADIAN publications are listed immediately foliowing U.S. publications 


Mailing List Information 
Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


— Complete circulation list available. 
— Partial circulation list available. 
— List available only to advertisers. 
— List available to anyone. 





MANUFACTURERS & AUTO DEALERS 


Automotive Dealer News, 1700 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 17. Published by A. W. Boulton 
Co. Est. 1937. Editor: Wayne Goble. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Type page, 10!/gx15; 5 cols., 2°’. Pub- 
lished Monday. Forms close Wednesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, June 1959, paid, 7,949; 
controlled, 4,424; other, 651. Rates—1l page, 1 
time, $450; 6 times, $415; 26 times, $340. 52 
times, $300. Color and bleed, on request. 


G&D 


Automotive Industries, 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39. Published by Chilton Co. 
Est. 1895, Editor: H. W. Barclay. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8!4xll14. Type page, 7x 
10; 2 and 3 cols., 2% and 4%. Published Ist 
and 15th. Forms close 10th and 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 30,623; non-qualified, 
2,819. Engineering & design personnel, 10,817; 
production personnel, 10,423; mgt. & corporate 
officials, 4,565; others, 4,865. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1/) Page f 
$550.00 $300.00 $230.00 
6 530.00 290.00 220.00 
12 510.00 380.00 280.00 210.00 
Color, 4A red, $100; other, $110; bleed, on 
request. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see back cover & pages 26-27. 








Y, Page 


in each group and/or subgroup. 


Automotive News Almanac Published last 
Mon. in Apr. Forms close 6 wks prec. Rates— 
1 full page, $875; 1 7 x 10 page, $644. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 277. 





Automotive News of the Pacific Northwest, 
1132 S. W. 13th, Portland 5. Published by 
Automotive News, Inc. Est. 1919. Editor: John 
B. Spalding. Trim size, 8!/4,x1ll!/,. Type page 
7x10; 2 cols., ems. Published 15th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,730; other, 
187. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy oe Vy Page 
$127.25 $ 48.75 

112.00 43.00 

12 101.75 39.00 

Color, 4A red, $25; others, $35; bleed, 15%. 


Chevrolet Dealer News, 1920 Montrose Ave., 
Chicago 13. Published by Chevrolet Dealers 
News. Est. 1926. Editor: E. G. Diederich. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8'/gxll!4. Type page, 
7x10, 2 cols., 3%. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 10,000; 
controlled, 425; other, 260. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1, Page 1, Page 
$250.00 $180.00 $140.00 $ 75.00 
6 220.00 160.00 125.00 65.00 
12 200.00 145.00 110.00 60.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; bleed, $20. 








Ford Dealers News & Ford Field, 1860 Broad- 
way, New York 23. Published by Ford Deal- 
ers News Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Editor: Charles 
C. Pearsall. Subscription, $4. Type page, 7!/4x 
10; 2 cols., 31/2. Published 15th. Forms close 
8th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled 
3,900; paid, 1,900; other, 350. Rates-— 
Times 1 Page %% Page 1/2 Page 1/3; Page 

$2 $175.00 130.00 $ 97.50 

6 i 165.00 120.00 88.50 

12 155.00 110.00 80.00 
Colors, 4A, $75, except red, $50; bleed, 10% 





Automotive Market Report, Suite 1000, Jones 

Law Bldg., Pittsburgh, 19. Published by Auto- 

motive Auction Pub. Co. Est. 1951. Editor: S. 

Friedlander. Subscription, $18. Trim size, 81/4x 

1034. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Pub- 

lished every other Monday. Forms close Mon. 

prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 11,388; controlled, 
7om , 200. a hy P ee 

imes age 2%, Page age '1/, Page 

$300. $210.00 $165.00 $120.00 

180.00 145.00 100.00 

165.00 130.00 90.00 

Color, 4A red, $75; other, $100; bleed, 10%. 


© @ 


Automotive News, 965 E. Jefferson, Detroit 
7, Mich. Published by Slocum Pub. Co. Est. 
1925. Editor: B. J. Wemhoff. Subscription, $9. 
Trim size, 15%xll. Type page, 1014x1414; 5 
cols. 2’’. Published Monday. Forms close 11 
— prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
irculation, paid, 43,472; unpaid, 1,228. 
Dealers, jobbers, independent repair shops, 
fleet owners, 28,760; mirs., 7,038; banks, ins. 
& finance cos., 3,861; others, 3,513. Rates— 
Times 1 Full Page 7x10 Page 
$825.00 


$616.00 
13 750.00 





560.00 
52 720.00 537.60 
Color, 4A red, $100; other, $125; bleed, 10%. 


Industrial Marketing—41st MD&DN 


Motor Dealer, 3909 N.W. 36th, Oklahoma City 
12, Okla. Published by Norick Brothers, Inc. 
Est. 1922. Editor: Roy Evans. Trim size, oe 
1l. Type page, 714,x10; 3 cols. Published 15th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 25,925. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page Yn Page 
] $225.00 150.00 120.00 
6 215.00 145.00 115.00 
12 205.00 140.00 110.00 
Color rates on request. 


VAC} 


N AD A Magazine, 2000 K St., N.W. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Published by Nat'l. Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. Est. 1917. Editor: Ray 
A. Sullivan. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8!/2x 
1l. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
cy Fesine close 20th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 23,451: other, 1,907. 
NADA members, 20,990; Congress, 532; banks, 
finance & insurance cos., 478; automotive fac- 
tory execs. & field mgrs., 306; other, 1,041. 
Rates— 
a on 





Y, Page 
$500.00 275.00 $190.00 
6 430.00 0.00 240.00 160.00 
12 400.00 280.00 225.00 155.00 
Color, 4A red, $100; other 4A, $125; bleed, 15%. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


1 Page *h Rage % Page 
=. 








P 


SAE Journal, 485 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. Published by Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. Editor: Norman G. com ge 
tion, $12. Trim size, ppb ay 
7x9V/p; 2 and 3 cols., 33/ 24. yp ublishe ished 
20th prec. Forms close 24th 2nd prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 28,689; non-qualified, 
3,118. Design, development & industrial engrs., 
93; sales engrs., 3,414; engrg. execs., 3,357; 
corporate officials, 2,685; students, 2,283; re- 
search engrs., 2,234; other, 7,452. Rates— 


Bulk 
1 Page 2% Page YJ, Vy Page 
$595.00 95.00 $300 6 4 $310.00 
.00 455.00 250.00 
12 480.00 395.00 oS 00 235.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $60. 
SAE Handbook, Est. 1911. Editor: M. Bar- 
— Subscri ee “y — size, 81/.xl07/. 
ge, x91/o; ones 31 Published 
pee Sth: Forms close July Ist. fa: 
Circulation, 1960 issue, paid, 14,500; other, 
150. Rates—I page, $480; 2 page, $290; 1%, 


pers, 4 an on or blue, $130; bleed, $60. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


ne ale ey Builders, 1602 Harold St., Hous- 
ton 6, Tex. Published by Tunnell Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1959. Editor: P. Schenck. Sub- 
ie $3. Trim size, 8 5/16x11l/. a page, 
7Ygx10; 2 cols., 3/2. Published 10th. Forms 
close, 15th prec. Agency discount, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, coment, 5,129. Rates— 
ge Pag e 
$0 
6 : 
12 160.00 
Color, red, 25%; other, $70; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see column at right. 








REPAIR SHOPS & SERVICE STATIONS 


Auto and Flat Glass Journal, 505 Marlboro 
Road, Wood Ridge, N. J. Published by Auto 
Glass Journal, Inc. Est. 1953. Editor: Robert 
Psolka. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 41/2x7; 2 cols., 21/6. Published 
2nd week. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-D. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,188; other, 26. 
Rates—l page, $115; 1/2 page, $70; 14 page, 


Color, $175; bleed, 10%. 








Autobody and Reconditioned Car, 913 First 
Nat'l Bank Bldg., Cincinnati_2. Published by 
Spokesman Publishing Co. Est. 1922. . Editor: 
E. J. Murray. a $2. Trim size, 81/4x 
1114. Type page, 2 cols., 3%. “Published 
ay orms close 20th. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, Dec. 1958, controlled, 10,000; 
paid, 2,000; other, 1,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page Page 1/3 Page 
l $410. : 230.00 185.00 
6 380. 305.00 220.00 170.00 
12 R ; 210.00 155.00 
Color, 4A, $125, except red, $75; bleed, 10%. 





Automotive Cooling Journal, 703 Carnegie 
Hall Bldg., Cleveland 15. Published by 
National Automotive Radiator Service Assn., 
Inc. Editor: Robert K. Gratz. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 81/2xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 30 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A- 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,876: paid, 
— other. 351. ia ae y 
imes ‘age age 

bs $9905 bp 

271.00 162. 00 


] $365. 4 340.00 
6 324. 299.00 
; bleed, 10%. 


12 291. 00 


Color, rop, 25% 

Brake and Front End Service, 11 S. Forge St., 
Akron 4, O. Published by Babcox Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1931. Editor: Hal Kullman. Trim size, 
5\ox8. Type page. Aax6%i, 2 cols., 21/g. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 30,448; non-qualified, 
1,438. Brake, wheel, front end, alignment & 
safety service shops, 20,301; jobbers, 4,545; 
truck & bus fleet maintenance supervisors, 
3,235; mfrs., 2,508; others, 550. Rates— 

Times 1 Page W, Page \, Page 

1 $475.00 $295.00 155.00 

405.00 270.00 135.00 


12 380.00 245.00 125.00 
Colors, 4A red $75; others, $125; bleed, $35. 
Exhaust, 600 E. Washington Blvd., Los An- 
geles 15. Published by Exhaust Pub. Co. Est. 
1925.. Editor: Alice M. Harris. Trim size, 81/4x 


1114..Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 314 and 
2g. Publishe last day prec. month. Forms 
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close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 28,556; other, 
ice tian ae Yq P. Vy, P 
imes age age age age 
1 $350.00 $195.00 ‘$155.00 bi20. 00 
6 300.00 160.00 120.00 
12 285.00 155.00 115.00 185, ‘OD 
Color, 4A red, $60; others on request; bleed 
no charge. 


Gasoline News, 214 Oak St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. Published b ene News Pub. Co. 
Est. 1945. Editor: . Flanagan. ee 
tion, $3. Type page, Toxis 7/16; 5 cols., 

Published Ist and 3rd Tuesday. Forms tas 3 
come prec. Agency disc., 15-2. Mailing list- 


Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, paid, 15,411; 
controlled, -10,347; other, 256. Rates—50c per 
agate line; discounts: 6 times, 10%; 12 times, 


15%. 
Color, $75. 








Gasoline Retailer, The, 17 Union Square W., 
New York 3. Published by The Gasoline Re- 
tailer, Inc. Est. 1930. Editor: H. A. Brown. 
Subscription, $2. Type page, 10!/4x15; 5 cols., 
2''. Published Ist 3rd Wednesday. Forms 
close Thursday prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 151,802; non-qualified, 
7,281. Independent service stations & garages, 
123,557; automotive jobbers, 13,371; oil jobbers 
& distributors, 9,776; oil co. execs., 3,428; 
other, 3,057. Rates— 
Times 75 Ins 60 Ins. 
$945.60 


13 851.40 


798.60 219.45 
Color, 4A, 25%. 


618.30 





Independent Garageman, The, 1207-B West 
34th St., Austin 5, Tex. Published by Inde- 
endent. Garagemen’s Assoc. of Tex. Est. 
952. Editor: Allen Richey. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 81/,x1l1/,. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2/2. Published Sth. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,356; controlled, 
a a Rotee— ty P is 
imes age Page age 1/; Page 
1 $175.00 $120.00 ‘$95.00 ‘$ 65.00 
6 160. 110.00 00 = 00 
12 140.00 100.00 5.00 00 
Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $60. bleed, “320. 


Midwest Automotive News, 5252 Broadway, 
Chicago 40. Published by Automotive Pub. 
Co. Est. 1928. Editor: Abe Conwisher. Sub- 
scription, free. Trim size, 81/:xll. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 234. Published Sth. Forms close 
25th. Agency disc., 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 25,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $3000 $200.00 $150.00 ‘$100.00 
6 250.00 167.00 125.00 85.00 
12 200.00 135.00 100.00 75.00 
Color and bleed, on request. 


® ABP 


Motor, 250 W. 55th St., New York 19. Pub- 
lished by Hearst Magazines, Inc. Est. 1903. 
Editor: Edward Ford. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 81/4x11/,. ‘hi, pe page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 3/16. 
Published 15t orms close 15th prec. ‘Agency 
discounts, ae) 

Circulation, paid, 119,831; unpaid, 3,584. In- 
dependent repair shops, 83,402; new car & 
truck dealers, 22,790; jobbers, 7,663; fleet 
owners, Pee mirs. £m ore 1,723. pies 
Times 1 Pa , Page age age 

1 $935.00 be6 0 bo $516.00 $331.00 

6 +308 00 630.00 503.00 326.00 

12 875.00 614.00 491.00 320.00 
Colors, 4A, red, $125; others, $135; bleed, 10%. 

Motor’s Handbook. Free with “Motor.’’ Me- 
chanical specifications same. Published April. 
Forms close Mar. A Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—1 page, $65 
Color, 4A red, ‘fio “bleed, 10% 


@ 


Motor Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 
39. Published by Chilton Co., Inc. Est. 1899. 
Editor: Frank P. Tighe. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 2 and 3 cols., 
33g ‘and 2g. Published fen hoe close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 


r ualified, 131,845; non-qualified, 











Circulation, 
3,788. Independent repair shops, 88,763; new 
car & truck dealers, 35,050; jobbers, 6,735; re- 
pair shops (not employing mechanics), 685; 
stoees, . Base a P hy P hy P 
imes age age age 
l ne a bis $00 $570. $95. - 
12 1030. 00 ie ‘O 200 60 a8 00 
Color, 4A red, $130; other 4A, $140; bleed, $90. 
For additional data see pages 26-27. 





Industrial 


Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6. Published by Hunter Publishing Co. 
Inc. Est. 1921. Editor: J. Creighton. Trim size, 
ak x8. Type page, 4%/ 4x6 2 cols., 214. Pub- 
lish ed Sth. Forms close 15th prec. Kgency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A- 

Circulation, qualified, 166,451; non-qualified, 
3,297. Inde oe se, repair shops, 105,986; new 
car & truck dealers, 42,796; jobbers, whole- 
salers, distributors & ‘warehouses, 14,182; mfrs., 
reps., a —— te —- % P P 
Times age age age lage 

l x $435.00 $2 220.00 10.00 

; 210.00 
f 200.00 
Color, 4A red, $100; other, $125; bleed, 

Jobbers Executive News, published as a 
monthly supplement and mailed with Motor 
Service. Circulation, 16,864. Rates— 

Times 1 Page /Y, roqe Ms Page '/, Page 
$90 45.00 ‘$ 30.00 
* 0 00 25.00 
35.00 20.00 
Color, 4A red, $30; other, $50; bleed, 10% 


Motor West, Orange Savings Bldg., Orange 
Calif. Published by Sando Publications. Est. 
1907. Editor: Briant Sando. Subscription, §3. 
Trim size, 81/2xll1,. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2g. Published sth. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 29,161; non-qualified, 
1,023. Super-service stations with repair facil- 
ities, TBA, etc., 11,904; independent auto re- 
pair shops, 8,927; car & truck dealers, 3,731; 
jobbers, distributors, 2,903; mfrs., 1,389; other, 
399. ie 2h P va “P 
Times 1 Pag age \% Page 1; Page 
1 $400.00 $325.00 $250.00 $190.00 
6 375.00 300.00 230.00 175.00 
12 350.00 275.00 210.00 160.00 
Color 4A red, $100; other, $125; bleed, 10%. 








New York Auto Repair News, The, 799 Broad- 
way, New York 3. Published by Van Allen 
Pub. Co. Est. 1948. Editor: Walter Van Allen. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 1llxl7\4. Type 
page, 10!4x15!/,; 5 cols., 2’'. Published last 


Exclusively to 
Manufacturers of 
Truck Bodies 
Truck-Trailers 
Cargo Containers 
Tank Trucks 
Bus Bodies 


And other truck-mounted 
equipment, plus their 
branches and distributors. 


Include your Catalog-type advertisement 
in the August Buyers Guide issue 


Trailer Body 
BUILDERS 


1602 Harold Street Houston 6, Texas 
(See Listing on same page) 
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day prec. Forms close 3rd Wednesday prec 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 7,049; paid, 
1,961; other, 224. Rates on request. 





Northern Automotive Journal, 2642 University 
Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. Published by Bruce 
Publishing Co. Est. 1894. Editor: Ben F. For- 
ge. Subser ription, $2. Trim size, 8'/xll\. 
ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2g and 3% 

Type peg 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 14,701; controlled, 
2,629; one. 271. ig ae y y 
Times 1 Page e e 

CO bp 

6 280.00 197.00 154.00 => 

12 240.00 164.00 29.00 1.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Northwest Motor, 83 Columbia St., Seattle 4. 
Published by Northwest Motor Pub. Co. Est. 
1909 Suneeenien. $2.50. Trim size, 81/4x11!/2. 
ge, 7x10; 2 cols., 20 pi. Published 
orms close 15th. ‘Agency discounts, 





Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 

5,902; other, 75. Rates— 

Times Pag Vy — 
l $ Ds 4 


i 


12 30. OD 
Color, 4A red, $25; others, $35; bleed, 18%. 
Sold in combination with Automotive News of 
Pacific Northwest. 


Retail Gas Dealers News, 325 Farwell Bidg., 
Detroit 26. Published by Retail Gasoline Deal- 
ers Assn. of Michigan, Inc. Est. 1929. Trim 
size, 8'/4x1l\4. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3/2. 
Published 15th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,650; other, 
200. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 4% Y, 
ee CC TC 
231. 179.00 141.10 
12 220.00 160.00 130.00 
Color, 25%; bleed, 10% 


Service Station and Garage News, - 

for Savings Blidg., Cleveland 

lished by Automotive Pub. Co. Est, 

Editor: Reed Trask. Type page, 7x10; 3 

2Y,. Published Ist orms close 15th prec. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958 

5,300. Rates— 

Times Le 2, Page '/2 Page 
} Biss. 4 $115.00 
12 138,00 118,00 73.00 eo. 00 

Color, 4A red, $30; others, $40; bleed, $20. 


EPA 
Service Stati M g t, 549 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Published by 
Hunter Pub. Co. Est. 1958. Editor: William 
FE McAfee. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 5\/.x8 

Type page, eae 10h 2 cols., 21%. Published 
5th. Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, rained, 149,765; non-qualified, 
2,614. Independent owned or leased service 
stations, 150,351; oil co. execs., jobbers, mfr. 
agents, etc., 4,008; mfrs., 1,205. gi 


— l Page Wy Page e 
$815 bas.to tao 0 
é 773. ‘ 5.00 00.00 

12 745.00 380. 00 190. 00 sy 
Color, 4A red, $90; other, $115; bleed, 10%. 


Service Station Sentinel, 2780 E. 6th Ave. 
Denver 6. Published by Petroleum Retailers 
Assn. of Colo. Est. 1951. Editor: J. A. Coffman. 
Subscription, $3. Type pa 5\x8; 2 cols., 
15 pi. Published 10th. Fonan close 19th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Dec. 1959, controlled, 
— paid, 20. —— 
imes age ', Page Y, Page 
1 $100.00 3 7a00 $ 60.00 
:. 98 ss Ss 
0 40.00 
Cobor, 4A red, ase, others, $10 


® G&D» 


Southern Automotive Journal, 1760 Peachtree 
Rd., N. W., Atlanta 9. Published by W.R.C 
Smith Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Editor: William C. 
Herbert. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 81/4x 
1144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/. Published 
8th. Forms close 19th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation, paid, 31.743; unpaid, 7,007. In- 
dependent repair shops, 11,991; new car & 
truck dealers, 10,122; jobbers, 4,613; fleet own- 
ers, 1,740; others, 3,539. Rates— 


Times 1 ay 2. e % Page 1/2 Page 
$475.00 iso 290 00 b210 0.80 
é 450.00 
12 425.00 320 00 360.00 190.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other, $100; bleed, 10%. 








controlled, 


‘ba page 








“nes 8 





sworn 





Directory of Automotive Manufacturers and 
their Southern and Southwestern Representa- 
tives, published Nov. Forms close Sept. 15 

Circulation, sworn, 1960-6] edition, con- 
trolled, 6,284; other, 416. Rates—1 page, $350 
Color on request; bleed, 

For additional data see page 10. 


Southwest Service Station Journal, P.O. Box 
752, Brownwood, Tex. Published by Howard 
Harlowe Publishers, Inc. Est. 1948. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/4. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,024; controlled, 
2,351; other, 290. Rates— th Pa 
e 
$122.50 


sees gl 1 yoqe * KS 
132. 50 112.50 


6 00. 30 
12 150.00 125.00 102.50 


Color, 4A red, $50; others, $40; bleed, $20. 


G&» 


Super Service Station, 7300 N. Cicero Ave., 
Lincolnwood, Chicago 46. Published b Irv- 
ing-Cloud Publishing Co. Est. 1929. Editor: 
Roger B. oo Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
Barth. e, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% 
yg. YP ublis ed 10th. Forms close 10th 
wa Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 100,199; non-qualified, 
4,262. Independent service stations, 81,309; oil 
jobbers or distributors, 10,651; oil co. execs., 
mktg. execs., 5,795; other, 2,686. Rates— 
es wea | Page at e 2 Page 1/3 Page 


40.00 = ps 
6 , iv 560. 00 410.00 
12 710.00 500.00 268, 0 








370.00 
Color, 4A red, $110; other 4A, $130; bleed, 10%. 


Times 1 Page 23 Page 
1 $480.00 $400.00 
6 ry 00 356.00 240.00 a0 
12 395.00 326.00 225.00 183. 00 
Color, 4A red, $85; other 4A, $100; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 


pede I/, as 





Canadian Service Data Book, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co. Ltd. Est. 1940. Editor: K. W. 
Lines. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 53/4x81/,. 
Type page, 434x7. Published annually. Forms 
close Aug. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 15,454; <a 328. 
Rates—1 page, $300; 1/2 page, $175. 
ee 4A red, $60; a er 4A, 0 bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 


(CAB @ 


Garage Operator, 287 MacPherson Ave., To- 
ronto 7, Ont. Published by Wadham Pubs. 
Ltd. Est. 1934. Editor: E. J. Wadham. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3!/, and Bip. Published 
15th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-B-C. 
Circulation, controlled, 13,658; other, 211. 
Service stations, 5,365; genl. service & repair 
garages, 3,982; new car & truck dealers, 
1,743; specialized service & repair garages, 
1,289; mfrs., 538; other, 1,139. oe" 
Times 1 Page 2, Page YW P Il, Page 
1 $295.00 $245.00 $170 00 $135.00 
145 125.00 
130.00 110.00 


6 265.00 225.00 
12 240.00 200.00 

Color, 4A red, $65; other 4A, $75; bleed, no 

extra charge 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 








CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Alberta Automotive Retailing News, 10)]71-107 
St., Edmonton, Alb. Published by Automotive 
Retailers’ Assn. Est. 1958. Editor: H. Ford- 
pore. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x11ll/. 
ge, orexl hi 3 cols., 2%. Published 
2h ome close Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
gots controlled, 3,311; other, <ee 
Service stations, 1,549; gen'l. service & repa 
garages, 763; new car & truck dealers, Bee. 
specialized service & repair garages, 384; 
other, 246. Rates on request. 


a @ 


L’Automobile, (French), 6555 Cote des Neiges, 
Room 390, Montreal. Published by — 
Commercial Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1939. Editor: 
 enengea Subsctiption, $3. Trim size, 81/,x] ne 

ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 34 and 2). 
By lished iSth. Forms close 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 7,586; other, 699. 
Genl. service & repair garages, 2,863; service 
stations, 2,303; new car & truck dealers, 95]; 
specialized service & repair shops, 589; other, 
a -—\~ a4 P th P 

imes ] oo ‘a e 

1” $230.00 i215 00 $150 0.00 








VY, Page 
$121.00 
08.00 

12 205.00 195. O 133. 00 98.00 


Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $70; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


@ 


Automotive aa, 1687 W. Broadway, Van- 
couver 9, B. Published by Automotive Re- 
tailer Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1947. Editor: 
S. S. Dixon. egg tion, $3. Trim size, 81/4x 
13 ems. Pub- 
Agency dis- 





1144. Type pa 0; 3 cols., 
lished 15th. — close Ist. 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, controlled, 3,586; other, 66; Serv- 
ice. stations, 1,745; genl. service ee "repair 
garages, 670; new car & truck dealers, 348; 
specialized service & repair garages, 303; 
other, 524. Rates— 
—- 514600 “his Pore S'9 Ayo % Fe rege 


6 75.00 £0.00 
12 tio. 00 70) 70.00 45.00 
Color, 4A red, $40; PE ny $50; bleed, 15%. 


® 

Canadian Automotive Trade, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1920. Editor: K. W. Lines. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8'4x1l14. Type 
page A a i. and ba cols. 2 and 3%. Pub- 
ishe orms close l6t rec. Agenc - 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or BC siting ate 

Circulation, controlled, 30 228; other, 550. 
Service stations, 10,004; genl. service & repair 
garages, 9,183; new car g truck dealers, 5,270; 
specialized service & repair shops, 2,149: 
neem automotive jobbers 960; other, 2.632. 

es— 
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Garage & Service Station News, 355 Bur- 
rard St., Vancouver 1, B. C. Published b 
Progress Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1934. Editor: 
A. cLellan. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 
81/9xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 23rd. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, b 

Circulation, Sept. 1959, 
1,620; other, 80. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 

1 $72.00 .$ 51.00 


sworn, controlled, 


Y Page '/2 Page 
$ 39.00 ‘$ 29.00 


6 66. 00 48.00 37.00 27.00 
12 1.00 45.00 25. 
Colors, m "30; other, 4A, $35; oe. iY. 


(CAB @ 





Motor in Canada, 365 Bannatyne Ave., Winni- 
peg, 2, Man. Published by Stovel-Advocate 
Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1915. Editor: R. D. Bagley. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8'4xll%4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 1/16. Published 15th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, controlled, 12,743; other, 216. 
Service stations, 5,465; genl. service & repair 
garages, 3,567; new car & truck dealers, 854; 
specialized service & repair garages, 821; fleet 
comers. rn eo cs. "ip Be 
imes lage h Page 2 Pade 
l $275.00 $225.00 $165. . 
6 245.00 205.00 oan 00 
12 225.00 190.00 130.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, $70; bleed, $30. 


mz & @ 


Revue-Moteur (French) 146 Bates Road, Mon- 
treal 26. Published by Wallace Pub. Co. Est. 
1921. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 8'/x111;. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 24. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, controlled, 7,950; other, 773. 
Genl. service & repair garages, 3,382; service 
stations, 2,492; new car & truck dealers, 756; 
fleet owners, 354; wholesale automotive job- 
bers, 309; specialized service & repair gar- 
ages, 297; others, 362. Rates— 
Times 1 Page %, Page Vp vor 
1 $277.00 $168.00 


$244.00 i 
6 250.00 220.00 ts 00 122.00 
12 222.00 195.00 135.00 108.00 
Color, 4A red, $65; other 4A, $70; bleed, 15%. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Service Station M t Merchandi 
ing, 2481 Kingston Road, Scarborough, Ont. 
Published by Weston Publishing Co., Ltd. 
Est. 1955. Editor: H. P. Weston. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 1114x81,. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 20 and 13 pi. Published lst. 
Forms close 16th P ees Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
¢ agen oo contrelied, 15,466; other, 1,090. 
ervice stations 47; oil co. mktg. - 
oa. “in —— i wean 
imes cop 2, Page 1, Pade 

1 $345.00 to “gens te | 319 %0 

300.00 260.00 i 150.00 


6 
12 270.00 235.00 135.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other 4A, son Mleed, is 


YW, Page 
$130. 





I, Page 
$136.00 








VY, Page 
$1 








SPECIALTY SERVICES 





Auto Laundry News, 201 Fox Bidg., Detroit, 
Mich. Est. 1953. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
81/x1l. Type page, 71/4x10; 3 cols., 214. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, Dec. 1958, paid, 1,875; con- 
trolled, 1,000; other, 5C. Rates on request. 





Auto Trim News, 1123 Broadway, New York 
10. Published by National Assn. of Auto Trim 
Shops. Est. 1953. Editor: N. W. Danas. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8l/xll. Type page, 
a6, 3 cols., 2144. Published 15th. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
Circulation, sworn, May 1960, controlled, 
— Bt 375. fot hy P hy P 
imes ate e age , Page 
§eis $145 09 "$95.00 
6 0, 0 


195.50 87.50 
12 225.00 175.00 120. 20 79.00 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, 10% 





Parking. 1230 16th St., : 
Published by Nat'l. Parking Assn. Est. 1952. 
Geese: Norene D. Martin. Trim size, 81/4x11!/4. 
Wg page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published quar- 
Jan. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
pA 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,020; other, 186. 
Times LP % P P P 
imes ‘age age 1, Page 1/3; Page 
1 $195.00 $155.00 $125.00 $ 90.00 
4 175.00 140.00 112.50 80.00 
Color on request, bleed, 10%. 


Washington 6, D. C 





Trailer Lot and Rental Equipment Journal, 
438 N. Main, Wichita 2, Kansas. Published b 
Jayhawk Pubs. Est. 1958. Editor: Charles E. 
Jones. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8!/x11. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2b Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, sworn, controled, 7,072; paid, 
505; other, 384. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $250.00 $200.00 $140.00 $110. $0 
3 237.50 190.00 137.00 104.50 
6 225.00 180.00 126.00 99.00 
Color, 4A red, $65; other 4A, $125; bleed, 10%. 





TIRE, BATTERY & ACCESSORY DEALERS 


Automotive Chain Store, Babcox Bldg., 11 S. 
Forge St., Akron 4, Ohio. Published by Bab- 
cox Pubs., Inc. Est. 1953. Editor: Joseph R. 
Antenora. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2\/. Published 20th prec. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 14,496; non-qualified, 
1,511. Mgrs., owners of chain, dealer & mail 
order stores, 9,923; mfrs., their salesmen & 
reps., 2,358; headquarter mgt. personnel of 
chains, mail order, oil cos. & tire cos., 1,301; 
independent automotive & home supply retail- 
ers, 908; other, 435. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4%; Page 1/2 Page 14 Page 
Y 42500 $325.00 $275.00 $140.00 
6 350.00 300.00 250.00 125.00 
12 325.00 275.00 225.00 110.00 
Color, 4A red, $85; others, $125; bleed, $35. 








Automotive Product Review. P.O. Box 548. 
Riverview, Fla. Published a Patrick Musto. 
Est. 1953. Trim size, 8!/2xll. Type page, 7x10. 
Published every 6 weeks. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-5. 
Circulation, Dec. 1959, 7,918. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Y. Page 4 Page 
i $100.00 $ 78.00 $ 48.00 
6 95.00 75.00 45.00 
12 90.00 72.00 42.00 
Color, 4A, $50; color bleed, 10% 





Battery Man, The. 2180 Indian Rocks Road, 
Largo, Fla. Est. 1959. Gen. Mgr. John I. Rob- 
erts. Subscription, Trim size, 8!/4x1ll4. 
Type page, 7x10. 3 cols., 2\/4. Published 20th. 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation,, sworn, paid, 5.898; controlled, 
1,512; other, 650. ng 
Times 1 Page % 
rs ‘sz00%0  “$e48b0 
6 240.00 195.00 
12 220.00 175.00 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, 15%. 


Y/, 1, Page 

$180.00 $120. bo 
145.00 

128,00 «BOO 





PA 


Home & Auto Retailer (formerly Automotive 
Retailer & Home & Recreation), 75 Station St., 
Southport, Conn. Published by Automotive Re- 
tailer. Est. 1936. Editor: W. gg ma Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 81/4x1ll4. ‘ype pave, 
7x10; 3 cols., 13/2. pi. Published 10t 


Automotive Vehicles, Equipment & Services — Ch. 25 





close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


ing list-C 

Girculation, aualited. 15,203; non-qualified, 
1,389. Retailers, 10,872; mfrs., their reps., 1,863; 
wholesalers, jobbers, distributors, 1,280. 
Times LP a P y; Yq P. 
imes age age ge , Pa 

1 $5000 $400.00 boo 0 

6 425.00 350.00 

12 400.00 300.00 
oer 4A red, $100; other 4A, $125; bleed, 
10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Horseless Carriage News, Allendale, N. J. 
Published by Parker Sales Company. Est. 
1954. Editor: E. Parker. Trim size, 81/:x11. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 and 4 cols., 11 and 13 

i. Published 4 times a year. Forms close 
st. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,703; other, 
165. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/2 Page 

we 54.00 $107.00 $82.00 

: o 102.00 

142.00 97.00 41.00 50 

Coibr, 4A red, $30; others, $65. Bleed, $10. 
Jobber Product News & Jobber News, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Published by Stan- 
ley Publishing Co. Est. 1955. Editor and Pub- 
- er: Emil G. vo gy Trim size, 113/gx161/4. 

pe page, 105/x15; and 4 cols., 3!/; and 
2 ei. Published Ist. ye close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 51,997; non-qualified, 
4,463. Automotive wholesalers, jobbers, 44,745; 
warehouse distributors, 1,816; district factory 
sales mgt., 1,528; mfrs.’ agents, 1,463; home 
office factory sales mgt., 860; other, 605. 


Rates— 
Times “ —_ 2/9 Page 1/9 Page 1/18 Page 


x10) 

1 $605, 00 $430.00 $235.00 $130.00 

6 640.00 400.00 215.00 120.00 

12 605.00 345.00 200.00 110.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; others, $85. 
Also sold in combination with Transportation 
Supply News. 

irectory & Buyers Guide, published Jan. 
Est. 1959. Trim size, 8!/4xll!,. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33 and 2 3/16. Forms close 
Jan. 10th. Rates—I page, $695; 2/3 page, $565; 
WD) page, $430; 1/4 page, $235. 

For additional data see page 279. 


Jobber Topics, 7300 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 
46. Published by Irving-Cloud Publishing Co. 
Est. 1922. Editor: ay... Barnett. Subscri agg 
$6. Trim size, 57/px8. e page, 43/4x63/, 
cols., 21/4. Published 16 Forms close sei 
prec. Agency discounts, 1s. 2. Mailing list-B-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 51,431: non-qualified, 
847. Automotive jobbers, wholesalers, owners, 
partners, oom. mgrs., etc., 49,531; mifrs., their 
salesmen & agents, 2,705. Rates— 
Times 1 P 4 Page 
1 30. $135.00 
125.00 


12 325.00 00 110.00 
Color, 4A red, $80; other 4A, 7510S, bleed, 10%. 


&» 


Modern Tire Dealer, 630 Third Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Bill Bros. Pub. Co. 
Est. 1919. Editor: Ernie Zielasko. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 81/x1ll14. Type pa 7x10; 3 
cols., 23/16. Published 20th prec. Foran close 
i eo: Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist-B-C 

Circulation, qualified, 32,934; non-qualified, 
2,470. Retail tire & automotive accessory out- 
lets, 24,861; oil marketers & jobbers, 7,149; 
mifrs., 921. or p 
imes ‘age e I, Page 'Yy. 

r> ‘sses%0 | “Suesto $390 80 $246.0 bo 
525.00 430.00 305.00 

12 490.00 400.00 280.00 200. 60 
Color, 4A red, $100; other, $160; bleed 10%. 


NTDRA Dealer News, 1343 L St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Published by National Tire 
Dealers and Retreaders Assn. Inc. Est. 1942. 
Editor: Philip P. Friedlander, Jr. Subscription, 
$16. Trim size, 8!/2x1034. Type page, 7x9; 2 
and 3 cols., 13 and 20 pi. Published weekly 
on Monday. Forms close Monday prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,636; controlled, 
493. Rates—l page, $250; 1, page, $135; 14 

















page, $70. 
Color, 4A red, $50; others, $65. 


Tire, Battery & Accessory News, 381 Park Ave. 
S., New York 16. Published by T.B.A. News, 
Inc. Est. 1938. Editor: Douglas W. Clephane. 


Subscription, $5. Trim , 8xll. Ty Ype, pa 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 13 20 pi. blished 
22nd. Forms close 5th. "heal discounts, 
15-0. Mailing list-A. 

Circulation, paid, 10,463; unpaid, 3,671. TBA 
retailers, wholesalers & service stations, 8,408; 
oil co., tire mfrs., chain store mgt., 714; other, 
1,202. is ah P yp P ty P 
Times a age age age 

1 $300.00 $220. 00 “$170.00 bs. b0 

6 65.00 5.00 145.00 a 
12 250.00 160 00 135.00 
Color, 4A red, $80; other, $110; bleed, tia 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Tire & TBA Review, 11 S. Forge St., Akron 
4, O. Published by India Rubber Review Co. 
Est. 1901. Editor: Edward Babcox. Trim 
size, 8xll. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Sth. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 32,898; non-qualified, 
1,729. TBA retailers, wholesalers & service sta- 
tions, 23,502; oil co. TBA mgrs., independent 
oil distributors, 7,497; mfrs., 1,180; other, 862. 
fae 1 P 2h P Vp P P 
imes ‘age age age '1/; Page 

1 = 00 Bs 00 $300.00 $215.00 

6 5.00 5.00 285.00 200.00 

12 490. 00 300 00 275.00 185.00 
Color, 4A red, $95; others, $160; bleed, $45. 

Tire Review Convention News, published 
daily during NAITD convention. Rates—l 
page, $400. 

A Report. published following annual 
meeting of Oil Industry in St. Louis. Rates— 
1 page, $300. 








CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Jobber News, 287 MacPherson Ave., Toronto 7, 
Ont. Published by Wadham Pubs. Ltd. Est. 
1932. Editor: E. J Wadham. Trim size, 10x13]/ 
Type page, 9x1134; 4 cols. 21/2. Published ard. 
Forms close 12th prec Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, controlled, 6,372; other, 129. 
jouer sales personnel, 2,836; jobber execs., 
1,282; automotive jobbers & wholesaler cos., 
1,045; other, 1,198. Rates— 
Times P. 7x10 1% Page 
150.00 
130.00 
. 120.00 
Color, 4A red, $55; other 4A, $65; bleed, no 
charge. 


V. 





MOTORCYCLES & BICYCLES 


American Bicyclist and Motorcyclist. = 8th 
Ave., New York 1. Published by cling 
Press, Inc. Est. 1879. Editor: Franklin’ yan. 
Subscription, _ Trim size, 8'/4xlll4. Type 
age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 334 and 2!/. Pub- 
fished monthly. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 0-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, 7,187. Rates 
on request. 








American Motorcycling, 5030 N. High St., 
Columbus 14, O. Published by Motorcycle 
& Allied Trades Assn. Est. 1947. Editor: Alton 
Ismon, Jr. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/2x1l. 
Type page, 71/4x10; 3 cols., 2'’. Published Ist. 
Forms close lst prec. Raency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 10,027; controlled, 
178. Rates— 
Times 1 pote 2/4, Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 g2is00 «$155.00 $111.40 $ 7.40 
6 201.10 146.30 105.90 73.10 
12 176.50 129.10 97.00 64.50 


Fort Worth 





Bicycle Journal, 606 S. Main St., 
a ten. Published by Quinn. Pub. Co.,, Inc. 
Est. 1946. Editor: Bill Quinn. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 47/x754; 2 cols., 
14 pi. Published 10th. Forms close 30th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-C. 
Circulation, guaranteed, 6,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1 Page 14% Page '‘/, Page 
1 $160.00 $ 80.00 40.00 $ 20 $0 
12 130.00 65.00 32.50 16.25 
oer pub. choice, $25; other, $40; bleed, 





Motorcyclist, 99 S. Chester, Pasadena l, 
Calif. Published by Western Journal Co., Inc. 
Est. 1912. Editor: W. M. Bagnall. Subscription, 
$4. Type page, 7!/3xl0; 3 cols., 14 pi. Pub- 
lished 10th prec. Forms close 20th 2nd prec. 

Agency discounts, 15-2 wry in ps A. 
Circulation, sworn, paid other, 78. 
ian P Vp P Vy P 
imes ‘a g loge /, Page 
¢ $ $ 72.00 
66.00 
60.00 

Color, 4A, $50; bleed, 10%. 
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Ch. 26 — Marine — Shipbuilding; Boatbuilding; Services 





Why it pays to concentrate in the #1 


You reach the largest audience 


Month after month Marine Engineering/Log delivers more 
readers—more top quality prospects—than any other marine 
book. Its circulation of 14,561 (14,286 paid, ABC, 12/31/60) 
is 37% greater than that of the #2 book. 


ej". 


It tells your story where it counts 


Today’s business conditions call for strategic ad exposures. 
ME/Log goes to key buying influences in all branches of 
the industry, including companies that operate 99.9% of all 
self-propelled ships in the 75 net tons and over class. 


marine book 


It is read on shore-and on ship! 


Ashore: ME/Log gives the highest readership of executives 
and technical men. (In fact, 62% of these men do not read 
the #2 book!) Afloat: ME/Log goes to 5,140 officers (who 
requisition, recommend and use marine products). 





; es ae, e f, . ERNE sake OO a 2 

$n Canast mack : 9 
ME/ Log is “priority reading 
ME/Log is not “skim-through” or reception-room reading. 
Each month it offers significant technical and operating in- 


formation. Exclusive independent surveys by Mills Shepard, 
Inc., prove: ME/Log is read—and in depth. 


In the marine industry the *1 book is MARINE ENGINEERING/LOG 


*1 in circulation. *1 in editorial impact. *1 in advertising pages (51% more advertising than the *2 book). 


MARINE ENGINEERING/LOG + A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION + 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Transportation Division 


Marine — Shipbuilding; 
Boatbuilding; Services 


that 108 cargo vessels will have to 
be replaced by this group, at a cost 
of over $1 billion, in order to sup- 


Shipyards backlogged through 1962; 
pleasure boat sales to rise slightly 


CURRENT TRENDS 


MANUF ACTURING 


> Shipbuilding & repairing (S.LC. 
3731) . . . Last January 1, the ma- 
jor-size, privately owned shipyards 
of the nation had orders on hand 
for the construction of 58 merchant 
vessels, each over 1,000 dead weight 
tons (dwt). The estimated contract 
value of these vessels is $750 mil- 
lion. 


Production of large merchant ves- 
sels by U.S. shipyards last year was 
in marked contrast to the results in 
1959. The major difference was the 
shift from tanker building to 
freighter production. In recent years 
the order books of shipbuilders 
have been filled principally with 
tankship contracts, but there has 
been a marked decline in demand 
for oil tankers as a result of the 
number of surplus tankers now in 
existence. 


Fortunately for the shipbuilders, 
however, a large number of cargo 
liners have been contracted for by 
the subsidized ship owners of this 
country. Subsidized operators—of 
which there are 15—are required 
by law to replace their vessels each 
20 years, with ships built in Ameri- 
can yards. 


Under provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, the government 
subsidizes certain American ship 
operators to help them compete 
with foreign flag operators. The 
ship replacement proviso is part of 
the subsidy agreement. Under the 
proviso, the government pays up to 
50% of the domestic cost of con- 
structing and outfitting the replace- 
ment vessels. 


The combined fleets of the sub- 
sidized carriers total some 310 ships. 
Replacement cost of these ships is 
estimated to be a minimum of $4.6 
billion. Contracts for all but 14 of 


the ships must—under present law 
—be contracted for by 1970. 

Of prime importance to the ship- 
building industry in this country 
is the gradual replacement over the 
next 10 to 12 years of the war-built 
freighters being operated by the 15 
subsidized lines. Because of the 
dearth of new tanker orders, the 
subsidized operators represent the 
largest source of potential orders 
for U.S. shipbuilders. 

During the first two months of 
this year, 68 cargo liners were or- 
dered by the subsidized ship own- 
ers. In addition to these, contracts 
are scheduled to be placed for 16 
additional vessels, and by July 13 of 
this year, bids will have been so- 
licited for the construction of 13 
additional freighters. These 29 lin- 
ers represent an aggregate cost of 
over $300 million. 

Added to the $4.6 billion obliga- 
tion of the 15 subsidized carriers, 
ship-builders can look forward to 
potential orders for some 200 more 
ships, according to informed indus- 
try sources. Another plus factor is 
this: applications for an operating- 
differential subsidy are pending for 
a number of additional American 
flag ship operators. It is estimated 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


plant war-built vessels now rapidly 
approaching the obsolescent state. 

Considered to be one of last 
year’s most spectacular achieve- 
ments is the construction of a quad- 
ruple-screw river towboat. Fitted 
with four Diesels, producing a total 
of 9,000 bhp, it is the largest river 
towboat in the world, from the 
standpoint of propulsion machinery. 
The new boat can push a total of 
40,000 tons of cargo in barges. 

Naval vessel construction contin- 
ued to be the general mainstay of 
U.S. shipyards last year. The dollar 
value of Navy contracts awarded to 
privately owned yards during the 
first 11 months of 1960 totaled ap- 
proximately $306 million, and 8.9% 
increase over the 1959 total for the 
same period. 

Navy construction programs are 
expected to continue at relatively 
strong levels for the next several 
years. Private yards are considered 
likely to get larger shares of this 
business than in the past. 

Workboat and barge construction 
dropped about 24% in unit volume 
last year, compared with 1959. As 
of December 1, 1960, there were 
547 vessels building or on order. A 
year earlier the backlog was 720 
vessels. Industry authorities antici- 
pate this segment of the industry to 
snap back noticeably by the end of 
this year. 





EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING 


> 3731—Shipbuilding & repairing. 
> 3732—Boatbuilding & repairing. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 
> 441—Deep sea, foreign. 
>» 442—Deep sea, domestic. 
> 443—Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 
> 444—Rivers & canal transportation. 
>» 445—Local water transportation. 
@ 4452—Ferries 
@ 4453—Lighterage. 





This chapter covers the consolidated marine industry, consisting 
of: equipment manufacture—S.I.C. 373; water transportation services 
—S.LC. 44; and wholesale and retail distribution of boats, equipment 
and supplies—S.LC. 5088 and 5599 respectively. 

Here are the industry classifications included: 


@ 4454—-Towing & tugboat service 
@ 4459—-Excursion & other. 
>» 446—Related services. 
@ 4462—Piers & docks. 
@ 4463—Stevedoring 
@ 4464—Canal operation. 
@ 4469—Ship cleaning, marine 
tion, iloting, boat rental, and other 
miscellaneous services 
BOATS & ACCESSORIES DISTRIBUTION 
> 5088—Wholesale distribution of water 
craft and equipment 
> 5599—Boat & marine supply dealers. 


opera- 
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On an over-all basis, last year 
could not be considered a banner 
year for the shipbuilding industry. 
Compared with previous patterns, it 
was the dullest year since 1955, and 
unless the government makes more 
subsidy ship-replacement funds 
available this year, 1961 will not be 
much different from 1960—from a 
profit standpoint. 

Backlogs of most yards extend 
through 1962, but profit margins of 
recent contracts are slim. To get 
the work which is available, the re- 
spective shipyards are paring their 
bids to a point where, according to 
a statement of the president of the 
Shipbuilders Council of America, 
bid prices are “not at all commen- 
surate” with costs. 

To offset the lag in shipbuilding, 
most of the major yards have gone 
in for diversification in varying de- 
grees. The range of the activities, 
particularly at some of the larger 
yards, is substantial. However, these 
diversification programs do not re- 
place, either in profits or employ- 
ment, the ship construction and re- 
pair activities for which the yards 
were established. 


> Boatbuilding & Repairing (S.LC. 
3732) Interrupting what has 
been a steady upward sales volume 
since the early ’50’s, manufacturers’ 
sales of pleasure boats dropped 
about 14% last year, according to 
the National Association of Engine 
& Boat Manufacturers (NAEBM). 

The recession is credited with re- 
versing the long-standing growth 
trend. Other factors cited, however, 
include the industry’s “coming of 
age.” According to informed sourc- 
es, the boating industry is now 
nearing maturity and, if it follows 
the pattern of older industries, not 
all companies will be able to sur- 
vive the intensified competition. 

Industry spokesmen say the pres- 
sure will be particularly heavy on 
many small manufacturers who 
lack access to major markets. The 
same applies to inadequately fi- 
nanced dealers who previously had 
no difficulty in making a profit. The 
same spokesmen believe that a 
number of dealers who have sold 
boats as a sideline will be elimi- 
nated in the near future. 

Manufacturers are likely to feel 
the pinch also. Competitive pres- 
sures are weeding out the marginal, 
under-capitalized, “back-yard” pro- 
ducers. 

One industry source reports that 
the weeding out of manufacturers 
seems to have already reached its 
peak, and started downhill. From 29 


manufacturers who closed their 
doors in 1958, the figure rose to 53 
in 1959, and dropped to 39 last year. 

According to information released 
by the Department of Commerce, 
plastics gained favor last year as a 
construction material for pleasure 
boats, at the expense of wood. In 
1960 approximately 60% of the 
boats were constructed of wood, 
20% of metal, and 20% of plastic. 
The previous year, wooden con- 
struction accounted for 65%, metal 
20% and plastic (mostly fiberglas) 
15%. 

An indication of the industry’s 
growth pattern last year is seen in 
the fact that the total number of 
recreational boats on all waters of 
the U.S. at the end of last year is 
estimated at 8,025,000, compared 
with 7,800,000 in 1959. 

A measure of the industry’s pro- 
duction is seen in these statistics: 
the total of outboard boats in use 
in 1960 was over 4 million; outboard 
motors over 6 million; inboard boats 
—including auxiliary-powered sail- 
boats—842,000; sailboats without 
motor power, 516,000. 

Auxiliary equipment _ statistics 
report some 1.8 million boat trailers 
either factory produced or home 
made, and the issuance of some 
93,600 licenses for radio equipment. 
One license sometimes covers more 
than one piece of equipment. 

On an over-all basis, sales are ex- 
pected to increase slightly this year 
compared with 1960. Among the 
reasons cited for the optimistic out- 
look are: engineering research 
which has resulted in better equip- 
ment, providing increased safety 
and comfort; and, a program which 
includes better pricing, financing, 
trade-ins, advertising, salesmanship, 
and service after sale. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


> Deep sea carriers, foreign (S.I.C. 
441) . . . Economic indicators, such 
as the rate of new construction, 
laid-up tonnage, vessels scrapped, 
and cargo volume, point to im- 
provement ahead for the shipping 
industry, according to a spokesman 
for the American Merchant Marine 
Institute (AMMI). 

According to the AMMI, world- 
wide market reports indicate a gen- 
eral over-all increase in cargo avail- 
able. World trade figures for 1960, 
for example, indicated a_ record 
$112.3 billion, representing an in- 
crease of 10.4% over 1959. 

There are, however, a number of 
disquieting factors facing U.S. car- 
riers this year. Some are of domes- 
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tic origin while others have inter- 
national overtones. 

Carriers operating on regularly 
scheduled sailings generally belong 
to international, privately-organized 
rate-setting bodies known as “Con- 
ferences.” Stability of Conference 
rates is attributed to the uniform 
rates quoted by member lines, and 
discounts offered shippers who use 
Conference vessels exclusively. 

American flag vessels currently 
retain their conference membership 
as a result of a moratorium Con- 
gress granted last year on a Su- 
preme Court ruling outlawing cer- 
tain conference procedures. The 
moratorium expires this year and, 
if not extended again by Congress, 
U. S. flag carriers feel that they face 
wide scale chaos and cut-throat rate 
wars, and considerable tonnage 
losses to foreign flag operators. 

Another serious development 
(under appeal to the Supreme 
Court at the time this was written) 
was a National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB) ruling that it had 
jurisdiction over crews of certain 
American-owned, foreign-flag ships. 
Ship operators involved—uv. S.- 
owned “flags of convenience” car- 
riers—consider that the NLRB rul- 
ing jeopardizes their position in 
getting cargo, because with union- 
ized crews aboard they would be 
forced to increase their freight 
rates. 


> Deep sea carriers, domestic (S.1.C. 
442) ... A skeleton fleet now serves 
coastwise and intercoastal shipping. 
Inroads of trucks, plus the selective 
rate practices of railroads have 
forced all but a few operators to 
abandon service. 

One industry source has com- 
mented that the government ap- 
parently considers both the domes- 
tic deep sea fleet and the USS. 
tramp fleet to be expendable. Cited 
as a basis for the opinion was the 
fact that neither segment was ac- 
knowledged in the Transportation 
Report prepared early last year by 
the Department of Commerce. 


> Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Sea- 
way carriers (S.1.C. 443) .. . Bulk 
tonnage carried by the Great Lakes 
fleet was up 15% last year over the 
1959 level. Some of the major car- 
riers are anticipating additional 
gains this year. 

Reasons cited for improvements 
in the past few years include the 
fact that shipboard, seaway and 
lakes terminal personnel have be- 
come more familiar with the re- 
quirements of ocean-going ships in 





scheduled service. Also, improved 
terminal and lock facilities, plus ex- 
perience gained during the past two 
years are expected to result in few- 
er delays, less confusion, less wasted 
money, and better results all 
around. 


> Inland waterways carriers (S.1.C. 
444, 445) . . . Added to the discour- 
agement of carrying more tonnage 
with less gross revenue last year 
than in 1959, operators in this seg- 
ment of the industry are currently 
nervous about the possibility of the 
government’s imposition of some 
form of toll or user charge on the 
heretofore free waterways. 
Imposition of tolls on rivers would 
be a blow to barge lines. They 
would have an immediate effect on 
water traffic freight rates. 
According to barge operators, 
tolls of this type would seriously 
undermine their competitive posi- 
tion. They also claim that tolls 
would seriously stifle the growth 
they have experienced rather con- 
sistently during the post war years. 


> Port & terminal services (S.I.C. 
446) . . . The opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway sparked a gen- 
eral rise in port facility expansion 
and upgrading throughout the U.S. 
Increased traffic in the St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes network neces- 
sitated new construction and mod- 
ernization of many ports in that 
area. Ports in other parts of the 
country conducted their own mod- 
ernization and expansion programs, 
in order to compete effectively with 
the seaway and lakes ports. 

Port expenditures have had a 
steady yearly increase for the past 
10 years. In this period, many of 
them more than doubled their facil- 
ities. An indication of the magnitude 
of outlays is seen in these estimates 
of 1960 collective spending for vari- 
ous material handling equipment 
items: lift trucks, $13 million; dock 
tractors, $1 billion; power convey- 
ors, $128,000; gravity conveyors, 
$84,000; mobile cranes, $3 million; 
and straddle trucks, $850,000. 

Industry sources report that if the 
current rate of spending is main- 
tained, more than $15 billion will be 
spent on the maintenance, operation, 
improvement, and construction of 
port facilities in the next 10 years. 


DISTRIBUTION 


> Boat & marine supply dealers 
(S.LC. 5599) . . . Retail sales of 
pleasure and small commercial 
boats, equipment, and accessories 
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decreased approximately 4% in 
1960, from the all time high posted 
in 1959. 

Improved sales are expected by 
dealers this year, but industry 
sources point out that dealers will 
have to work harder than they have 
in previous years. Informed author- 
ities point out that today’s dealer 
is selling to a different type of cus- 
tomer than in past years. 

Fewer of today’s customers are 
knowledgeable about boating: they 
don’t know what type of equipment 
they want, nor are they aware of 
the advantages or disadvantages of 
respective equipment types. 

This means that today’s success- 
ful dealer must be a specialist. He 
carries more lines of diversified 
equipment. He’s asked more ques- 
tions of a technical nature. The re- 
sult is that competition is at the 
highest pitch it has ever been. 

Pointing up the competitive 
situation is the fact that during the 
first 10 months of last year, 37 re- 
tailers closed shop. On a collective 
basis, the debts of these retailers 
totaled nearly $2.3 million. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


MANUF ACTURING 


> Shipbuilding & repairing (S.LC. 
3731) . . . The following table shows 
a two-year comparison of the con- 
struction projects underway in 
American shipyards as of March. 


Number of Merchant Vessels 
Building or On Order 
(American Shipyards—l March 1960-61) 


Vessel type 1960 1961 
i es 59 

Tankers ie cutee tones we 6 
i ee ELI ‘ 
Passenger & cargo ........ ae 
Comitairiet, GIG occ inccsc cas -nccessvesoese 
Ore ships . mM 
Geodetic survey ees 
Nuclear-powered passenger- 


CONGO” 3........ 0 


69 
Source: Marine Engineering/Log 


Also under contract as of last 
March were 499 workboat-type ves- 
sels and 108 naval vessels, with 32 
conversions. This compares with 589 
workboat type vessels and 98 naval 
vessels, with 24 conversions as of 
March 1, 1960. 

The table at the top of the next 
column contains the latest Census 
data on this segment of the industry. 


> Boatbuilding repairing (S.I.C. 
3732) . . . The Commerce Dept. re- 
ports that some 1,800 boat builders 
are now active in the U.S., with 
the greatest concentration of plants 
being in New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Florida, 


Industrial 





Shipbuilding & Repairing Industry 
(S.I.C. 3731) 


Total Capital 
Total Em- Te 
Area Plants pleyes (add ) 
New England ........ 31 21,288 $ 7.640 
Middle Atlantic ..... 83 22.921 
New York aadcetsees, a 5 
New Jersey ............. 27 
Pennsylvania ....... 8 
North Central . 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
South Atlantic 
Florida 
East S. Central 
West S. Central 
Louisiana 
Pacific p 
California 
Total . 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 





Louisiana, California, Washington, 
and the Great Lakes area. 

Repair work in the pleasure boat 
and small commercial boating and 
accessories field in 1960 is reported 
at approximately $128.5 million. In- 
dustry expansion last year, in the 
form of new structures and addi- 
tions to plant, is estimated at $9,482 
million. Expenditures for new ma- 
chinery and equipment was ap- 
proximately $12 million last year. 


Put your marine 
products aboard 
more work boats 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


Write for details today if you advertise 
products like these: 


MARINE ENGINES — GEARS 
BEARINGS — MARINE PAINT 
RADAR — RADIO PHONES 
DEPTH FINDERS — ROPE 
MARINE HARDWARE 


Pacific Work Boat 


Span Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 72, Mill Valley, Calif. 


Represented by: R. W. Morey Co., Inc. 


Milwaukee — Chicago — Detroit 
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The following table contains the 
latest Census data on this segment 
of the industry. 


Boatbuilding & Repairing Industry 
(S.1.C. 3732) 


Total Capital 
Total Em- Outlays 
Area Plants ployes (add ) 


New England a! 1,890 $ 577 
Maine ; 62 577 137 
Massachusetts . 683 (n.a.) 
Connecticut . . 294 (n.a.) 


Middle Atlantic 3,490 $ 1,489 
New York .. ‘ 1,668 476 
New Jersey .... 1,108 634 
Pennsylvania . 714 363 


Haste Central . 6, = $ 3. a 
hio me 26 


Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


South Atlantic _...... ; 
| eee 
Maryland . 
Virginia .................. 


East S. Central 
Mississippi 


West S. Central _.... 
Louisiana . 


Mountain ....... 


Pacific... _ 903 
California _. . 174 


ne, . 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 


> Deep sea carriers, foreign (S.LC. 
441) . . . Currently there are 15 
subsidized operators, whose com- 
bined fleets total some 310 units. 
Of these, all but 14 are due for re- 
placement (because of government 
stipulations in the subsidy provi- 
sions) by 1970. 

The total ocean going fleet in- 
cludes 671 dry cargo and passenger 
vessels and 343 tankers. 


> Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Sea- 
way carriers (S.I.C. 443) . . . Most 
recently available statistics indicate 
that there are 307 bulk carriers in 
the Great Lakes fleet, of which 207 
are 40 or more years old. For the 
combined fleet, average ship size is 
just under 13,000 tons. 

The total Great Lakes fleet of 
self-propelled vessels is reported at 
889 vessels as of June 1960. 


> Inland waterways carriers (S.I.C. 
444, 445) .. . Common carrier barge 
lines serving the 22 states on the 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio rivers 
and their tributaries, and the Gulf 
Intracoastal Canal reported reve- 
nues of approximately $75.1 million 
for 1960—down 1.3% from the 1959 
total. 

The following table shows a two- 
year comparison of common carrier 
barge lines. 


inland Waterways Common Carriers 
Activity Summary—1959-1960 
Percent 
Change 
+3.6% 


Item 1960 1959 
Barges loaded ~.... 36,240 34,984 
Gross freight 

revenues 


(add 000) . $75 ,068 $76,043 —1.3 
Tons trans 


(add 00 . 40,680 37,517 +8.4 
Source: Inland Waterways Common Carriers Assn. 
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The following table shows the 
number of vessels on the inland 
waterways, by type of propulsion 
plant. The vessels include towboats 
and tugs, plus a few miscellaneous 
craft, but no fishing boats, oil ex- 
ploitation craft, yachts, or deep sea 
vessels operating on the lower Mis- 
sissippi. 


Propulsive Power of Commercial 
Craft on the Inland Waterways 
Number of craft by horsepower 
Steam Gasoline 


Horsepower Diesel 


Below 100 
100-249 .... 


Above. 3,000 rakes 2 
UN cceston 353 
Source: Waterways Journal 


> Port & terminal services (S.LC. 
446) . . . The following table shows 
investment in port facilities reported 
for such establishments in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Port Facility Investments—1958 
(Dollars in Millions) 
Amount 


Facility Invested 
Marine terminals —.......-.-<.-c-x--a-ceoss-nd 
Industrial properties ... “i 
Aviation facilities 

Railroads 
ee. eee 
Other 








Total 





Source: World Ports & The Mariner 


According to one industry source, 
public port organizations, private 
terminal operators and stevedoring 
firms, ship operating companies, and 
shipbuilding and repair companies 
collectively spend approximately 
$2 billion annually on the construc- 
tion of new port facilities and on 
the improvement, modernization, 
and maintenance of existing prop- 
erties. Material handling equipment 
purchases by these companies is 
reported at $18 million in 1960. 


DISTRIBUTION 


> Boat & marine supply dealers 
(S.LC. 5599) . . . According to the 
National Association of Engine & 
Boat Manufacturers (NAEBM), 
pleasure boat sales dropped an esti- 
mated 14% last year from the 1959 
record level. The NAEBM estimates 
that 1960 total outlays for pleasure 
boating were $2,525 million last 
year, compared with $2,475 million 
in 1959. 

Included in thes 
penditures for new 
motors, accessories, safety equip- 
ment, fuel, insurance, docking, 
maintenance, launching, storage, re- 
pairs, and boat club memberships. 
Of the total outlays, NAEBM esti- 


totals are ex- 
nd used boats, 
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mates that $442 million were spent 
on new outboard boats, motors, and 
trailers, compared with $446 million 
in 1959. 

According to industry sources, 
there are approximately 20,000 
boating dealers currently in busi- 
ness, a 4.7% drop from the number 
reported a year ago. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


MANUF ACTURING 


> Shipbuilding (S.1C. 3731) 
Wood, steel, furnaces, paint, elec- 
trical and plumbing fixtures, hard- 
ware and thousands of other items 
are the “ingredients” used in ship- 
building. 

Items “standard” in other “heavy 
industry” are standard in shipbuild- 
ing. Large and small hardware is 
another major item. 

It has been estimated that 4,000 
primary drawings are required in 
designing a big ship. This doesn’t 
include the countless additional de- 
tail drawings. The industry repre- 
sents a market for drafting room 
supplies and equipment, as well as 
for steel, metal-working tools and 
general industrial equipment. 


> Boatbuilding (S.ILC. 3732) 
Aluminum, glass fibers, natural and 
synthetic fiber cordage, paints and 
varnishes, and lumber are the more 
obvious materials used in _ boat 
building. 

The industry also buys uphol- 
stery, glass, safety equipment, plas- 
tic materials, navigational and com- 
munications devices, etc. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


> Deep sea & Great Lakes trans- 
portation (S.I.C. 441, 442, 443) . 
An American passenger liner of 15,- 
000 gross tons consumes in one 
year: $1,500 worth of flashlight bat- 
teries; $7,000 worth of sandpaper, 
emery, etc.; $30,000 worth of towels, 
sheets, tablecloths, coats and aprons; 
$7,000 worth of rags; $32,000 worth 
of soap; $18,000 worth of dishes and 
glassware. 

This segment of the industry buys 
the same type of materials, supplies 
and services as a large institution— 
laundry supplies, food, etc. Amer- 
ican merchant ships serve an esti- 
mated 82.5 million meals annually. 


> Rivers & canal _ transportation 
(S.LC. 444) . . . Housekeeping items 
used by this segment of the indus- 
try are similar to those purchased 
by those engaged in deep sea trans- 
portation. 

Functional equipment and sup- 





plies include materials handling 
equipment, navigational and com- 
munications equipment, wet cell 
batteries, canvas, wire and manila 
rope, galley equipment, hose, hy- 
draulic devices, etc. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Some firms in this segment of the 
industry operate both as whole- 
salers and retail outlets. An idea of 
what these companies buy is seen 
from the following table which 
shows the classifications in which 
dealers reported operations. 


Dealer Classifications 
Classification Type 


Outboard motor dealer ..... 
Boat dealer 
Boat trailer dealer 
Hardware & supply .... 
Boat 





HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


MANUF ACTURING 


> Shipbuilding (S.I.C. 3731) 
Naval architects and marine engi- 
neers are important influences in 
the purchase of materials, fittings 
and equipment. These men design 
and supervise construction of new 
vessels and large conversion or re- 
conditioning work. They specify 
equipment and components. When 
the owner’s technical representa- 
tives approve—purchases are made. 

Executives—presidents, vice pres- 
idents, general managers etc., usu- 
ally act only on general policies or 
where large outlays are concerned. 

Works managers or superintend- 
ents specify equipment and mate- 
rials for the plant and for plant op- 
erations. 


> Boatbuilding (S.I.C. 3732) ... 
These plants are predominantly 
small in size. For the entire indus- 
try, the 1958 Census of Manufac- 
tures reported only 271 (about 10%) 
plants with more than 20 employes. 
Sales problems in this component 
of the industry are “typical” of 
those where individual proprietor- 
ships are prevalent. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


> Deep sea & Great Lakes trans- 
portation .. . (S.L.C. 441, 442, 443). 
In these companies there are sev- 
eral buying influences—the com- 
pany’s technical staff and, aboard 
ship, the chief engineers and li- 
censed assistants. Naval architects 
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and marine engineers are again a 
factor to be considered. 

As in shipbuilding companies, the 
executives usually act only on gen- 
eral policies. 

Important factors in specifications 
and purchase of engineering prod- 
ucts for new construction and for 
maintenance of vessels in service 
are: marine superintendents; man- 
agers of construction and repair; 
port engineers; and, port captains. 

Aboard ship, chief engineers and 
licensed assistants initiate and in- 
fluence purchases of engineering 
products for maintenance of vessels 
in service. 


> Rivers & canal _ transportation 
(S.LC. 444) . . . Sales problems are 
somewhat “typical.” Where the 
company is large, and departmen- 
talized, the company’s technical 
staff is important. On the water, the 
engineers influence the buying of 
items involved in maintenance and 
general operation. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Nearly 60% of the dealer organ- 
izations in the pleasure boat and ac- 
cessories field are _ individually 
owned, according to one industry 
source. They are reported to buy 
directly from manufacturers in 
about 35% of the cases, from local 
wholesalers 29%, and from national 
or regional distributors about 24% 
of the time. Manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives and “other” make up the 
remaining sources of supply. 

Because most of the organizations 
are small in size—reported to aver- 
age slightly more than 6 employes 
on a national average—the usual 
buying authority is the owner. 


Sources: Boat & Motor Dealer; 
Marine Engineering/Log; Water- 
ways Journal; World Ports & The 
Mariner; Inland Waterways Com- 
mon Carriers Assn.; National Assn. 
of Engine & Boat Manufacturers. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Boat & Motor Dealer 


26-1. Characteristics of America’s Boating 
Dealers. 27-page survey report of the 
buying habits, selling methods, and mar- 
keting practices of boating dealers, with 
data on sales volume, products handled, 
ad budget allocations, etc. 

Marine Engineering/Log 

26-2. $12.5 Million Annual Marine Cord- 
age Market. 6-page analysis and commen- 
tary on annual merchant marine require- 
ments for cordage, manila and synthetic, 
with a tabulation of estimated annual 
requirements by types of vessels. 


26-3. Market & Media File. 12-page folder 
containing highlight analysis of the out- 
look for marine business in 1961, with 
statistics on current navy shipbuilding 
contracts and private shipyard activity. 

26-4. World Shipbuilding Tabulation. 12- 
page statistical tabulation of vessels of 
1,000 or more gross tons building or on 
order in shipyards throughout the world 
as of January 1, 1961. 

26-5. Data Digest. 34-page loose-leaf data 
file containing statistics and commentary 
on developments in merchant and naval 
shipbuilding programs, plus information 
on important buying influences in the 
marine industry. 

Pacific Work Boat 

26-6. Market & Media Facts. Highlight 
commentary and information on _ the 
changing profile of the seagoing barge, 
tandem tows, size of the Pacific work 
boat fleet, etc. 


World Ports & The Mariner 


26-7. The Port Industry of the Western 
Hemisphere. 8-page report on the size, 
scope and characteristics port facilities, 
with information on construction, ma- 
terial handling equipment, annual ex- 
penditures and a 10-year estimate of 
future outlays. 


CANADA 


Canadian Shipping & Marine 

Engineering News 

26-8. Canada’s Marine Market. Highlight 
analysis of maritime developments in 
Canada and their effect on shipbuilding 
and allied industries, with information 
on new construction, types of vessels, etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Manufacturing 


Am. Boat Bldrs. & Repairers Assn., 2382 
Grand Concourse, New York 58 

Am. Society of Naval Engineers, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Natl. Assn. of Engine & Boat Mfrs., 420 
Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17 

Natl. Boat Assn., P.O. Box 282, Destin, 
Florida. 

Outboard Boating Club of Am., repre- 
senting: Boat Trailer Mfrs. Assn.; Ouxt- 
board Boat Mfrs. Assn.; Outboard Mo- 
tor Mfrs. Assn.; 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Shipbuilders Council of Am., 21 West 
St., New York 6, N.Y. 

Society of Naval Architects & Marine En- 
gineers, 74 Trinity Place, New York 6 


Transportation 


Am. Assn. of Ship Owners, 76 Beaver St., 
New York 5, N.Y. 

Am. Merchant Marine Inst., 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N.Y. 

Am. Waterways Operators, 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 

Assn. of Ship Brokers & Agents, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 

Inland Waterways Common Carriers Assn., 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Intercoastal Steamship Freight Assn., 80 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 

Lake Carriers’ Assn., 305 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 

Western Hemisphere Passenger Confer- 
ence, 11 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


Rockefeller 


Distribution 


Natl. Associated Marine Suppliers, 636 
Woodward Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Natl. Assn. of Marine Dealers, 805 Fif- 
teenth St., Washington 11, D.C. 
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Seafarer, (formerly Jacksonville Seafarer). 6 


3 West Bay St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. Published 
PUBLICATIONS by Howard Publications, Rance Est. es — 
Ae r i 1 St J tor: D. A. Howar ubscription, . Trim 
Unless otherwise noted, circulation Ttigures ee Som la ng ‘ema gs haar size, 12x9. Type page, BY/px1 01. 3 cols., 2's. 
are for 6 months ending Inc. Est. 1914. Editor: Wilbur W. Young. Sub- Published Ist of month. Forms close 20t 
Dec. 31, 1960 scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page prec. Agency discounts, 15- + eS 
RTANT: All ‘bl a lphabet 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3/2 and 23. Published Circulation, sworn, controlle : other, 
IMPORTANT: 1 publications alphabet- Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts 100. Rates— , 
ically jisted—under basic grou lus follow- 15-2 Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
y or F - 7 litied, 7.88%) non-qualitied Y $300.00 ‘$210.00 “$180.00 $110.00 
S oOups: nl Circulation, qualifie no ifie . . 
ing subgroups: , and oastal 2) Eg en SE geen agg ye gee 12 200.00 140.00 120.00 80.00 
_ , wOSung et : operating cos., owners, agents, brokers, 1,59 Color, $90; bleed, 20% ae es 
CANADIAN publications are listed immedi- shipbuilding & ship repair cos., 1,291; marine 
ately following U.S. publications in each supplies & equip., 691; other, 2,154. Rates— 
d/< borou Times 1 Page y Page Ne Page Vv, Page 
group and/or subgroup. 1 = 00 = 00 180. 4 $150.00 Waterways Journal, 619 Chemical Bldg., St. 
cae teeaenee tae eee 6 0.00 5.00 145. 120.00 Louis 1. Published by Donald T. Wright. Est. 
Mailing List Information 12 535,00 180 00 130 00 105.00 1887. Editor: Capt. Donald T. Wright. Sub- 
Color, 4A red, blue, $60; others, $85; bleed scription, $5. Trim size, 10!/4x131/,. Type page, 
Code indicates publications which will either rent their $35. 87x13; 4 cols., 13 pi. Published Saturday. 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will Marine News Annual Directory, Est. 1924 Forms close Wednesday. Agency disc., 
make mailings from their office Editor: George H. Palmer. Subscription, $25 Circulation, paid, 4,456; unpaid, 496. Ship 
Trim size, 81/gx77/. Type page, 7!/gx7. Pub- operating cos., 1,890; allied marine indus- 
A — Complete circulation list available. lished Nov. Forms close July 15th. Agency dis- tries, 771; marine equip. & supplies, 407; pro- 
B — Partial circulation list available. counts, 15-2 : fessional men, 221; others, 1,191. Rates—_ 
C — List available only to advertisers Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, controlled Times 1 Page ag '% Page \% Page 
D — List available to anyone 2,858; id, 275. Rates—l time, 1 page, $360 l , : '$ = = 
and $330; 2. page, $240 and $200 12 2 
Refer to this directory—giving the page number and Color, $100; bleed, $35. 52 200 


chapter in which the listing appears—and send your ~ —————— ae Solor I 
request to the advertising manager of the publication Marine Products, 56th and Chestnut Sts Color, 4A, "$65. others, $75; bleed, $20. 


offer ing the mailing list Philadelphia 39. Published by Chilton Co VAC] 





nico ——$___—__—_—_—_—_—. Sag ao a -_= Editor: W. ~ Barbour. Trim size 
Marine » Catalo 30 Church St., New York 7 1114x16. Type page, 105/gx1514; 3 cols., 3%, : 
Published by Sim mons-Boardman Pub. Corp Published Sth. Forms close Sth prec. Agency World Ports & The Mariner, 601 Southern 
Est. 1943. Editor: Walter E. Oates. Price, $7.50 discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. Published by 
Trim size, 8!/,xll!/, Type page 7x10; 2 cols Circulation, sworn, controlled, 35,000; other ar gg Publications, Inc. Est. 1914. Editor: 
37/16. Published annually, Oct. Forms close 3,000. Rates— aul A. Amundsen. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
Aug. Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 Times 1 ‘ss 7x10 2/9Page 1/9 Page Bix ts Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
Circulation, 1960 edition, controlled, 4,979: ] $1645 0 $4401 00 $225. $0 lished 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency dis- 
other, 521. Rates per page—l page, $385; 4 6 7 415.00 210.00 counts, 15-2. Mailing list. A-C 
pages, $340; 8 pages, $320; 24 page, $315; 1/2 12 1340.00 395.00 200.00 Circulation, qualified, 15,385: other, 447. In- 
page, $215. Color, 4A, $80; bleed, $49 Color and bleed, not available. dustrial cargo routing officials, 4,142; ship 
Combination discount rates with Marine En- For additional data see pages 26-27 operating cos., 4,058; port & terminal mgt., 
gineering/Log. —_——— — - 1,529; marine supplies & service cos., 928; en- 
ae aN secant iiomtiante meeting & construction cos., 881; other, 
igest, The. 79 Columbia St., Seattle 3,821. Rates— 
Marine, Dige by Marine Dige st Pub. Co. Est == Times 1 Page *h Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
1922. Editor: James Gibbs. euhectiption $5 Maritime Reporter, 107 E. 3lst, New York 16 ] $330.00 242 00 $138.00 


Trim size, 1S fexl0 3/16. Type page, 9x12 4 Published by Maritime Activity Reports, Inc. 6 270.00 193.00 9. 110.00 
cols., 2's. Published Saturday. Forms close Est. 1939. Editor: John J. O'Malley. Subscrip- 12 220.00 165.00 0 94.00 
10 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 tion, $2.50. Trim size, 107/x131/.. Type page, Color, 4A, $70; other, $90; bleed, 20%. 
Circulation, sworn a *. 1958, paid, 2,936; —s > = 4 cols., 3 & 214. Published Ist 
controlled, 120; other, 2: ates— an th. Forms close 15 days prec. Agency 
Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page Yh discounts, 15-2. ngs CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Circulation, qualified, 10,749; non-qualified - mia 





l $150.00 131.00 
12 125.00 109.00 81.25 ) 1,092. Ship operating cos., 4,285; shipbuildi ng ) 
24 3 100.60 i di 95.50 72.00 39.00 & ship = cos., 2.006: marine supplies & CCAB 
Color, $30; blee 9 equip., 2 others, 1,184. Rates— . “ae 7 - ‘ 
Annual Maritime Directory. The, ag nq fines 1 Page 1/; Page 1/6 Page 1/12 Page Canadian Shipping and Marine Engineering 
as 53rd issue in August. Type page Gx l $430 00 $235 $135.00 $ 70.00 News, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Rates—1 page, $85; 4 page, $85; ¥/, page, $95 co =e ee ee Oe Or Morearteeer Pub. Co... ta. 
lf, page, $45. Color, $40 24 340.00 190 00 105.00 5500 st. 1911. Editor: Eric Axelson. Subscription, 
: “ia Color, 4A. $85; bleed, ] $5. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 
Marine Distribution, 624 Gravier St., New Or- : : and 3 cols., 3% and 2!4. Published 23rd. 
leans 12, La. Published by H. L. Peace Pubs Navy. “Mills Bidg.. 2S Seer 6, D. C. Pub- Forms close 2nd week. Agency discounts, 
Est. 1960 eaner: Harr L. Peace. Subscription lished b by eague of the U. S. Est. 1958 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
$4. Trim size, 81/4x1l i, Type page, 7xll; 3 Editor: Royce — Subscription, $2.50 Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 2,545; 
cols., 13 pi. Publish ‘ed semi-monthly, 10th Trim size, 8!/:x11. ae pa 7x10; 3 cols., other, 295. Ship owners, operators, 1,478; ship- 
Forms close 30 days prec. Agency discounts 2M. Published mont ly cms close 18th building & repair, 305; ship chandlers & sup- 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C prec. ne poco, Sas y aie a. ary yor. ps steer. cg enna » 
dina orn. conte ,095; other Circulation, sworn, Ma aid, 33,229; imes age age /, Fage ‘/3 rage 
a ee ee controlled. 2,800. Rates— E ‘ 1 ‘$194.00 be5. bo “S100 “Saito 
imes 1 Page 2, Page 1/2 Page , Page imes 1 Page 2%, Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
” l $375 0 ‘bogs 0 00 eas 00 ‘alee $0 1 $500.00 $975.00 $300.00 $220.00 12 140.00 118.00 83.00 71.00 
7 325.00 260.00 195.00 160.00 6 450.00 340.00 270.00 200.00 oe 4A red, blue, $50; other 4A, $60; bleed, 
Yearbook, published Oct. 25, as 7th issue 12 400.00 300.00 240.00 180.00 
— — ~ Color and bleed, no charge. ‘or additional data see pages 594-595 


New Orleans Port Record, 2 Canal ‘St., New 
@ Orleans 6, La. Published by Board of Com- (CAB 
: missioners, Port of New Orleans. Est. 1942. : 

oo" _En <n pa of gence _ * sated Editor: Verdun Daste. Trim size, 9x12. Type Marine Trades, 11 St. Clair Ave., W., Toronto, 
Publis! ishing Comp x Est ; 1878. Editor OW “€. and THax10; a4 = ta artntiahed | lath. tat Bet ies. Rs lag os tri gg kam 

re enc isc -2 - ES ~Glt d = . 
ates Leng yy a. . naan oi, pai Circulation, sworn, gee. 1958, controlled, Trim size, 81/4x11!/4 Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
ayPe = ys #2 Be 2 oe. eh = Zi. 11,460; other, 600. Rates— 3 cols., 3% and 2). Published quarterly. 
— a . h Seeing = se Sth. Agency “s g age hy Page 4, Page _— ee | Ist of date of issue. Agency dis- 

scou o-2 ling : counts, 15- 

Circulation, (inc western edition) paid ; 0.00 75.00 Circulation, controlled, 3,425: other, 356. 
14,083; unpaid, 1,564 Ship operating cos : t 65.00 Dealers, distributors, 2,749; boat builders, 
a So ee suppl & equ. - r, poeirenss, 220082. os, See & retail, 

55; others, ~ Rates— Pacific “Marine | Directory, 5340 | Gear y. “Bivd., aap ond 7" a haa aa ge '}/; Page 
Times 1 Page Page Page 3 Pag San Francisco 18. Published by Ross C. Mar- ] $260.00 245.00 b984 “4 $163.00 

1 $515.00 425.00 Verge 00 $250 iva ble Enterprises. Est. 1945. Editor: Ross C. 4 235.00 228.00 150.00 

7 450.00 376.00 265.00 215.00 Marble. Subscription, $8. Type page, 5!/sx71/, Color, 4A, $90; bleed, 15% 

13 415.00 345.00 235.00 200.00 2 cols., 2%. Published May and Nov. Forms _ : ° a ar 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $40 close Mar Yst and Sept. Ist. Agency discounts 
Western edition, circulation, 2,356. Rates on 15-0. Mailing list-A-D (CAB 
request Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, paid, 5,500; 

Maritime Review & Yearbook Issue, pub- controlled, 1,000; other 500; Rates—2 ogg Seaports and the Transport World, 204 Elm 
lished Ju ne 15th as 13th issue page $360; 1/2 page, $275; 1/, page, $200 Ave., Montreal 6. Published by Gallery Pubs., 

For additional data see page 286. olor, $80: bleed, no char ge Ltd. Est - — J. i —— Sub- 
renee etreseemmnnasneenenneenememno — —.~ - —-- cription <5 rim size, x e age, 
Marine Journal, 5 Bockmen St., New York Pacific Shipper, 400 Front St San Fran- ax] 3 Bg 13 ems. Published 2 th. Forms 
38. Published by Primrose Publishing Co cisco 11. Publi ished | by Pacific Shipper, Inc close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Est. 1878. Editor: R. de Tankerville Subscrip- Est. 1926. Editor: Geo. E. Martin. Subscrip- Circulation Mar. 1961, controlled, 2,266; 
tion, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10 tion, $5. Trim size, 67/gx934. Type page, 6'/gx other, 105. Shipping, 863; mfrs. & engineers, 
2 cols., 3%. Published 25th. Forms close 10th 87. Published Monday Forms close Monday 487; railways, 202; highways, 160; hotel, club 
Agency discount S, j: 2. Rates— preceding gas & discounts, 15-0. Rates— & assn. execs., 150: other, 392. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page 1; Page 1 . Times 1 Page Page 1/2 Page '1/, Page Times 1 Page 1) Page 
rs ‘ss000 “$o000  “Sis0'b0 1 § 85,00 $5 $0.00 $ 36.00 1 $130.00 

6 200.00 160.00 125.00 26 66.00 00 26.50 6 110.00 

12 175.00 150.00 110.00 52 60.00 445 24.00 12 100.00 
Color, $75. Bleed, $25 olor, $30; bleed, 15% Color, 4A, $38; bleed, 15% 
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Shipping. Regie & Shipbuilder, 1638 Sher- 
pros t , Montreal, Que. Published b 
Pickens. Est. 1917. Subscription, $5. 
ivan page, 7x10; 3 a 214. Published lst. 
Forms close Ist prec. asney ets. 15- 2. 
Circulation, Sept. controlled, 2,1 

other, 64. Ship abn, supply dealers, 611; 
ship building, repair, mfrs components, 
60; shipowners & operators, 246; marine ar- 
chitects, surveyors, ins., engrs., 177; other, 
tm ee 2% P Vp P. P 
imes lage age age Vy. ose 
1 $133. $110.25 $7895 | $ 6825 

= 50 67 00 

50 34.00 57.75 
, 4A ee blue, $35; others, $45; bleed, 





INLAND & COSTAL 


Coast Marine & Transportation Directory, 400 
Front St., San Francisco 11. Published by 
Pacific Shipper, Inc. Est. 1948. Editor: Helen 
Reilly. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 51/2x81/2. 
ag ge, 45/gx73g; 1 col., 45. Published Feb. 
ae —— ee Bec. dei. ge gists: 

ates—l page, e, i 
page, $60. 4A red, $40. _—_— 


Great Lakes & Inland Waterways. 52 E. 
Bridge St., Berea, O. Published by Berea Pub. 
Co. Est. i940. piiter: eae T Uhas. Sub- 
scription, rim size 2x 
peat 3 cols., 214. Published Ping enon 
close 15th Pn Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-C 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,500; controlled, 
aoe ag 200. AO eg y thy P 
imes lage e e age 
1 $240.00 head 00 baa b0 bios. b0 
6 216.00 2.00 130. 
12 192.00 162, 00 115. 00 38,00 
Color, $50; bleed, $25. 


Great Lakes Red Book, 1213 W. 3rd St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Published by Penton 
Pub. Co. Est. 1903. Editor: Louise Skuderin. 
i. $1. Trim size, 3x434. Type page, 
2 5/16x4. Published May. Forms close Apr. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, Mar. i controlled, 
5.249; other, 251. Rates (June 1959)—1 page, 
$95; ¥/; pose. $50; 44 page, $27.50. Color, red, 
blue, $10; others, $20; bleed, $5. 


Great Lakes Seaway Journal, 29 E. Madison 
St., Chicago 2. Published by Great Lakes 
Seaway Journal Co. Est. 1959. Editor: W. S. 
Bishop. ger $5. Trim size, 1114x16. 
Type page, 10!/x14; 6 cols., 1 11/16. Published 
last wk. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 11,214; paid, 
seh 3 Page a ye y ty P 
imes yore age e age 

1" $600.00 b4o0 20 “ea00%0 “$2000 


00 295.00 205.00 
12 500.00 350. 00 270.00 190.00 
Color and bleed on request. 


Interstate Port Handbook, 75 E. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 1. a by Rockwell F. Clancy 
Co. Est. 1934. Editor: &. N. Alderson. Sub- 
sctiption, a The size, 81/2xll. Type page, 
2 cols., 31s. Published annual y, June 1. 
Forms close Apr. 15. Agency discounts, 15-5. 
Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,124; other, 
500. > page, $385; 1/, page, $220; 14 
page, $135 


Pacific Work Boat, P. O. Box 72, 5 Valle 
Calif. Published by Span Pub. Co. Est. 19 
Editor: Charles Cissna. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8145x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., i 
Published 1 th; Jan., Mar., May, July, Sept., 
Nov. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-3. , 
Circulation, sworn, ay 1961, controlled, 
= Bt 419. ah P 

imes ate, age e 

1 bors. 20 $68%0 este 0 

6 0S, 00 .00 140.00 120.00 
Color, e. $45; bleed, 9530 

For additional data see page 289. 


Eid) 


Rivers & Harbors, 80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. Published by Diesel Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1916. Editor: Bruce Millar. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 81/xll!4. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 3lst prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 4,543; non-qualified, 
957. Ship operating cos., 2,305; shipbuilding & 
ship repair cos., 762; personnel afloat, 528; 
marine supplies & equip., 486; others, 407. 


Rates— y hy P 
e ‘a 
73 b108.b0 


Times 1 Page 2% Page 
"$300.00 bee 69 
6 ny 00 
12 244.00 180. ‘ 186. 00 "90. 60 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed, 10%. 
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Work Boat, The, 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans 12, La. Published by H. L. Peace Pubs. 
Est. 1943. Editor: At Hirsch. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2g. Published 25th. Forms close 30 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A- 
Circulation, qualified, 9,243; non-qualified, 
Documented work boat operating cos., 
5,005; undocumented work boat cos., 1,856; 
marine & oilfield equip. supply dealers, dist., 
= ts., agents & reps., 891; building & repair, 
& ¢ ona, 781. i y ty P 
imes cate, e e age 
l $450 ks 000 4b0) 0 $ 
240.00 
*13 325.00 260. 60 190.00 
*7th & 13th insertions appear in Yearbook and 
—— edition. 
Color, 4A red, $75; others, La bleed, 15%. 
Yearbook and Directo dition, published 
July 25th. Forms close, 5 a 25th. Published 
as 13th issue of The Work Boat. Rates—same. 
Combination rates for use of The Work Boat 
and either The Fish Boat or Marine Distribu- 
tion. 
Advertisement ————____ 
The market covered by The WORK BOAT 
includes towboats, tugboats, barges, dredges, 
— boats, crewboats and all other kind of 
vessels listed in the American Bureau 
of Shipping Classification. The WORK BOAT 
is the only national marine magazine pub- 
lished exclusively for the work boat industry. 
This is the only publication reaching all the 
documented work boat and barge owners and 
operators in the United States. The controlled 
circulation Relicy insures buyin power 
readership. 85% or 7750 copies go directly to 
builders, owners or operators. Write for 
market and media information. 


CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Ports and Shipping Directory, Gar- 
denvale, Que. Published by National Business 
Pubs., Ltd. . ¥ 1934. Trim size, 81/4x1114. Type 
age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2g and 334. Pub- 
fished April 1 Forms close Feb. 8th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, 1960 edition, sworn, controlled, 
2,896; other, 236. Rates—1] Rng +) $190; 2/3 page, 
5170; Vp New $105; 1 page 

Fee. 4 red, blue, $s other 4A, $60; bleed, 


@ 


Ranseur, hs a epee. 355 Burrard St., Van- 
ublished by Progress Pub. 

: ; 1918. Editor: McLellan. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/,. Published 15th. Forms 
close 8th. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 1,147; 
other, 59. Importers & exporters, 202; marine 
engineers, captains, 145; equip. & supplies, 
139; transportation cos., 122; others, 582. 
fae ie 2 P Vp P. Yq P. 
imes a4 age age aye 

ee $5100 “$3900 ‘$29 


be oo 48. 00 7 00 7 0 
12 61.00 45.00 33.00 25.00 
Color, 4A red, $30; others, $35; bleed, 15%. 


BOATING 


Boat and Motor Dealer, 8150 N. Central Park 
Ave., Skokie, Ill. Published a | Publishers’ 
Development Corp. Est. 1958. Editor: Larry 
Teeman. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/:xl!. 
Type pee: 7x10, 2 cols., 3 5/16. Published bi- 
month Sth. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
diacounta, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 24,002; non-qualified, 
2,998. Retail boat dealers, marine supplies, 
boat trailer dealers, boat yards, pA ag ard- 
ware, accessories, supplies distributors, whole- 
salers, mfrs., reps. %, * — — 

Times 1 shoe te e 2 Page 1/3 Page 
405. 60 ‘10. 00 $225.00 
270.00 205.00 

12 330. 00 283, 00 215.00 175.00 

Color, 4A red, $125; other, $135; bleed, 15%. 


Ponting Industry, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. Published Y Conover-Mast 'Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1938. Trim size, 81/4x1114. Type page, 7x10; 
2 cols., 35/16. Publishe monthly. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 24,121; non-qualified, 
Dealers, distributors, jobbers, etc., 
Vy Page 


24, 710. yo ah P y 

imes age ‘a e 

Yr ‘ssest0 $4800 “SauS%0  “San0%0 
6 485.00 . 295.00 235.00 
12 335.00 ‘ 180.00 180.00 

Color, 4A red, $130; others, $160; bleed, 15%. 























Seating, Sy Progress oy apg Outboard Prog- 
ress) Monroe Jacksonville 2, ay 
Published 4 Semen ‘Magazines, Inc. Est. 
a — T. C. Hardman. Trim size, bia 
1134. pe page, 4 eh: 2 and 3 cols., 3% 
and a, Published 
Forms ‘close 10th prec. 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 21,870; non-qualified 
2,130. Dealers, distributors, marinas, boat- 
yards, & jobbers, 19,296; mfrs., architects 
mfrs.’ rope. 4,039. —— 
Times 1 Page 2/, ge '/, Page 

1 $385.00 boi 00 $225.00 

0.00 205.00 

10 305. OO 530. 00 175.00 

Colors, on request; bleed, 15%. 


times yearly; ‘10th. 
Agency discounts 





Marina, 75 Station St., Southport, Conn. Pub- 
lished by Marina Pubs., Inc. Est. 1961. Editor: 
Hank Bernacki. Trim size, 8!/4x1l1/4. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published quarterly, Jan 
Forms close 2lst prec. Agency discounts 


Circulation, guaranteed, controlled, 12,000. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page y/ e 1/3 Page 

$385, tose | $ie0 00 

3 : 0. 195.00 155.00 

4 170.00 130.00 
Color, $125; bleed, 10%. 


Marine Dealer, 75 Station St., Southport, Conn. 
Published by Marina Publications, Inc. Est. 
1958. Hank Bernacki. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8l/4xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 2!/g. Published Ist. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 33,691; non-qualified, 
1,520. Retailers of marine equip. & supplies, 

26,980; mfrs., their reps., ates— 
Wf, Page 


1 P 2 "Wp Page 
Times a rage A Page 2 $259 00 





$365.00 

6 170. ivi 370.00 300.00 215.00 

12 370.00 285.00 230.00 170.00 

Color, $125; bleed, 10%. 

Marine Dealer Purchasing Guide, published 
annually in Jan. oo page, $500; 2 pages, 
$1,000; : es, $1,2 
Color and P bleed, on soit 





Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New York 
22. Published by Hearst Corp. Est. 1907. Edi- 
tor: Everett B. , Pre a Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
33g and 2!/,. Published Ist. Forms close 25th; 
second prec. mo. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 85,605; unpaid, 3,563 
fon 1p 2 Y, Page 14 Page 
imes age ge 3 
1 $988.00 i000 | “$518 $430.00 
6 780.0 605.00 ; 370.00 
12 ees. 00 515.00 310.00 
Color, red and black, $200; bleed, 18%. 


® 


Sea and Pacific Motor Boat, 3501 Eagle Rock 
Blvd., Los Angeles 65. Published by Miller 
Freeman Pubs., Inc. Est. 1908. Editor: H. B. 
Warren. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7xl0; 2 cols., 35/16. Published 20th 
prec. Forms close 3rd. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 93,215; unpaid, 1,484. 
Rates ( (lune 1 a i th P p 
Times ‘ag f) ge age '1/, Page 
1 $540. $0 huss, $0 $350 00 $300.00 
7 460.00 415.00 300.00 255.00 
13 385.00 345.00 250.00 210.00 
Sea Racing & Cruising Handbook Issue 
published as 13th issue in June. Forms close 


2 mos. prec. 


Western Marine Dealer, 79 Columbia St., 
Seattle 4, Wash. Published by Marine Digest 
Pub. Co. Est. 1959. Editor: Donald Venables 
Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 
3 cols., 2!/g and 35/16. Published Ist and 3rd 
Mon. ea. month. Forms close 5 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailina list-A-C. 
Circulation, controlled, 16,879; other, 1,254. 
Mariae dealers, 9,986; boat rentals, marine 
service stations, moorages, boathouses, 1,954; 
equip. sales, marine electronics & engines, 
1,682; boating equip. mfrs., 555; boat repairs, 
marine machine shops, 416; others, 2,249. 
Rates— 
Times I rage Page 








If, Page 
$255.00 
220.00 
175.00 
Color, blue, $110; others, $140; bleed, 
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Transportation Division 


Motor Freight; Warehousing 


More public carriers in $1 million class; 


private fleets show trend toward leasing 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= COMPETITION REACHED ALL-TIME 
HIGHS last year, with the nation’s 
motor freight carriers competing 
with each other as never before, 
and with alternate and sometimes 
integrated forms of transportation. 

Industry sources report that one 
of the most important competitive 
battles is the struggle for fleets to 
achieve greater efficiency within 
their own organization. In the for- 
hire fleets, revenue was up, profits 
down. Among private fleets the bat- 
tle to maintain quality service— 
while holding costs in line—is re- 
ported to be equally obvious. 

The future promises an intensi- 
fication of this struggle. One indus- 
try source reports these as the 
major trends in the trucking in- 
dustry: 


® A sharp new look at costs, as net 
profit drop. 
® Concerted action against new 
legislation, particularly increases in 
federal fuel and heavy-truck taxes, 
which could push some trucks off 
the highway. 
® Still more mergers, or—more ac- 
curately—big operators buying out 
little ones, primarily as a means of 
increasing areas of service. 
® Slow but gradual increases in 
leased vehicles, particularly among 
private truck operators with scat- 
tered fleets. 
© A watchful eye on new forms of 
competition—particularly the 
freight forwarders, and new rail 
piggyback plans. 
® Complete confidence in the long- 
range future, with new highs ex- 
pected as soon as the economy 
swings upward. 

Following are some of the high- 
light trends within the respective 
divisions of the over-all industry. 


MOTOR FREIGHT 


> Trucking—public carriers (S.I.C. 
421) Last year was one of 
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mixed results for the nation’s truck- 
ing industry. Total volume edged 
ahead to a new peak for the second 
successive year. However, accord- 
ing to preliminary reports from the 
American Trucking Assns., Inc. 
(ATA), profits before taxes dropped 
about 40% from the 1959 level. 

The outlook for this year is one 
of continued growth, but with some 
correction in the disparity between 
gross and net. The amount of 
growth will be tied closely to the 
economy-at-large, because _ the 
growth of trucking depends on de- 
velopments in commerce and in- 
dustry. 

Despite the fact that only about 
1,000 out of the nation’s 18,000 In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC) authorized carriers have an- 
nual revenues in excess of $1 mil- 
lion, trucking has become big busi- 
ness. According to a spokesman for 
the ATA, average investment per 
carrier in all operating property has 
gone from about $80,000 in 1944 to 
more than $411,000 today. 

“Coordinated transport”—the in- 
terrelated consolidation of truck, 
rail, air, water, or any combination 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


—is continuing to spread. For 
truckers this represents both a 
challenge and a competitive threat. 
Existing federal regulations seem to 
be the main impediment at present, 
but to outsiders, the inter-industry 
rivalries are also a deterrent to 
more rapid progress on this front. 

Competition from _ progressive 
companies is beginning to cause a 
shake-out among carriers which 
have not kept pace with progress. 
New technologies, new techniques, 
new ideas and alliances, are all 
working against the carriers who 
are not concertedly planning for the 
future. 

The race to bigness is cited by 
one industry source as one of the 
factors to watch in the immediate 
future. In 1958 the ICC authorized 
50 truck line unifications involving 
the 100 largest motor fleets. This 
gives the “small town type” truck 
operators more of a problem in 
competing with the giants. 

There is also competition in re- 
search. A California-based carrier, 
which grossed more than $58 mil- 
lion in 1960 operating revenues, es- 
tablished its own petroleum re- 
search lab. Purpose: to find ways of 
reducing latent engine trouble, de- 
crease maintenance costs, etc. 

As in other industries, some 
trucking company managements last 
year turned to electronic computers 
to solve their management prob- 





Manual. 


cluded: 


> 421—Trucking, local & long distance. 


@ 4212—Local trucking & draying, 
without storage 


@® 4213—Trucking, except local. 
@ 4214—Local trucking & storage, in- 
cluding household goods 

> 422—Public warehousing. 
@ 4221—Farm product warehousing and 
storage. 
@ 4222—Refrigerated warehousing ex- 
cept food lockers 





This chapter covers both “shipper-owned” motor freight opera- 
tions, and “Motor freight transportation & warehousing”—Industry 
Group 42 in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification 


Here are the government code numbers and industry titles in- 


> 423—Freight wushing terminals, with or 
without maintenance ia 


Related information on local and intercity bus fleets, taxicabs, 
and vehicle rental services, is covered in Chapter 29. Information on 
freight forwarders and other transportation services is in Chapter 23. 


@ 4223—Food lockers, with or without 
food preparation facilities. 

@ 4224—Household goods warehousing 
and storage 

@ 4225—General warehousing & stor- 
age 

@ 4226—Special warehousing & storage 
—of products such as autos (dead stor- 
age only) textiles, goods in bond, goods 
at foreign trade zones, etc. 


cilities. 
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Av. No. vehicles — 


per for-hire | 
carrier | 26th year of publication! 


eo — Transport Topics 


Ay. No. trailers Published weekly by American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
per for-hire 


cartier HAS THE SPACE-AGE ANSWERS 
FOR SCIENTIFIC SPACE BUYING 
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Subscribers she sla ae sla dle je}s;}9)918 99995 dsalsalhlaes 
participating 0 ve 0 1 SD ! & 1 7 ash nels wo 


in purchases 


Electronic data processing equipment 
now speeds TRANSPORT TOPICS mar- 
ONLY TRANSPORT TOPICS ket information into the hands of truck 
(published every Monday) fleet advertisers. It’s fast, accurate 
has the necessary frequency and current—the result of a continu- 

: . 21,960 A.B.C. net paid subscribers. 

ae | ; 

quickly and keep It up: You know exactly what you are cover- 


_-Highest percentage of ing when you purchase ‘‘market cov- 
AIA EIS 87.77 erage’’ in TRANSPORT TOPICS—a 


rae uality market with quality circulation. 
-.. Highest annual subscription picts Danas 
COPY OF PAPER AIR MAILED ON REQUEST. 


a — 


.- 87% of subscriptions are for 


less than two years m aii. cs @® 
90% of subscription orders Transport Copies x 


mailed direct to publisher *euia 
ADVERTISERS FOR THE PAST SIX YEARS National Newspaper of the Motor Freight Carriers 


*’ APPEAR IN BRAD-VERN’S ’61 BLUE BOOK 1616 P Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


¢, 
° 
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Carrier Year 


Consolidated a: - igen caine, 
-_tenlo Park, Ca a | 
iated Tr ceit 1960 
—=— York, N.Y. . 1959 
Roadway Express ............................_ 1960 
Akron, Ohio ............. eS i 
Pacific Intermountain 2 Express 
Oakland al. ; 
Allied Van Lines" 
a SO =. oa ae = 
Interstate Motor Freight System _... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . ~ aie 
Complete Auto Transit ..................... 
Detroit, Mich. ..... 
Spector peated 
Chicago, ag 
Tr snore a Roe » Freight Lines sescnatid 
Detroit, Mich 
Aero Mayflower Transit as 
Indianapolis, Ind. ae 
Total . 
Total . iaeiosenien 
% change 1960-1959 





Leading Class | Motor Carriers 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


Total Op. Total Net Op. 
Revenue 


Revenue enses 
(add 000) (add 000) (add 000) 
$ 99,863 $ 98.956 $ 
78,390 75,818 
72,451 71,814 
69,894 


67,253 
70,719 65,175 
65,510 


60,998 


Source: Commercial Car Journal 











lems. Also, industry sources report 
further significant rises in computer 
billings, and in testing methods for 
new vehicle design. 

Another problem facing ICC 
motor carriers is the growing pos- 
sibility that shippers may lean more 
heavily on leasing. Increased ton- 
nage shipped by private fleet— 
whether it be leased or owned— 
cuts into the public carriers’ mar- 
ket potential. 

Innovation is a word which seems 
to characterize the over-all public 
carrier industry at present. For ex- 
ample, piggyback service—in which 
truck trailers are carried on rail 
flatcars for the major part of a long 
distance haul—still represents less 
than 1% of total trailer movements, 
but it is growing fast. 

Rail-versus-truck control of 
piggyback is a basic problem still 
to be solved, insofar as truckers are 
concerned. Industry sources report 
that truckers plan to do everything 
possible to see that ultimate control 
rests with the trucking industry. 

Containerization represents an- 
other innovation, with even greater 
long-range importance. Using this 
technique, cargoes are packed in 
“boxes” at the point of origin. Then, 
by ship, train, or plane they are 
transported as far as convenient— 
to be put on wheels and converted 
to truck trailers for the final lap of 
the trip. Motor freight spokesmen 
say that containerization represents 
one of the strongest forces pushing 
toward a coordinated transportation 
system. 

On a general basis, profits of the 
for-hire truckers are expected to 
improve this year over last. Cited 
as reasons are the growing number 
of miles on the interstate highway 
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network—which permit higher 
speed and lower cost long distance 
hauls; and, the increasing prev- 
alence of “double bottoms”—two 
40-ft. trailers pulled by a single 
tractor—which have proven them- 
selves on toll roads and are ex- 
pected to get clearance soon for op- 
eration on interstate system high- 
ways. 


> Shipper-owned fleets . . . The 
shipment by companies of their own 
goods in their own trucks grew 
noticeably last year. Authorities ex- 
pect the trend to continue this year 
for several reasons. 

There has been an increase in the 
specialized vehicles and _ service 
needed by some shippers. These 
vehicles and services generally are 
not economical for common carriers 
to provide. Another reason cited is 
that trucks are now readily avail- 
able under lease agreements which 
do not tie up the shipper’s capi- 
tal. 

Because leased vehicles are often 
serviced by the leasing company, 
this trend can affect the shop equip- 
ment and maintenance require- 
ments of companies which pre- 
viously operated vehicles they pur- 
chased outright. 

For companies whose fleets in- 
clude cars, as well as trucks, an- 
other trend of significance is the 
increased usage of compact cars. 
According to the National Associa- 
tion of Fleet Administrators 
(NAFA), compacts generally seem 
cheaper to buy and maintain, and 
they give a better depreciation re- 
turn than standard-size cars. In- 
creased use of compacts also affects 
equipment and maintenance items 
needed by companies which do their 
own servicing. 
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PUBLIC WAREHOUSING 


> Merchandise & product ware- 
houses (S.I.C. 422) . . . Simplifica- 
tion of office procedures, budgeting 
for a warehouse business, and ways 
of acquiring equipment are prob- 
lems of prime concern today among 
the nation’s 8,400-plus warehouses. 

Office procedures in warehouses 
are increasingly being handled by 
automated equipment—i.e., punched 
card machines, punched card tape, 
and magnetic tape. These devices 
help operators efficiently perform 
their administrative chores of 
handling goods received from 
manufacturers. 

Involved in warehouse operations 
are these functions: identifica- 
tion and recording of goods re- 
ceived; unitizing and handling (or 
handling with unitizing) the goods; 
storage; protection; rearrangement 
and relocation of goods to maintain 
space efficiency; maintenance of an 
inventory account; and delivery on 
owner’s demand, via drayage and 
transportation services, of the goods 
in storage. 

Equipment leasing is reported to 
be an increasing trend among ware- 
housemen. As in other industries, 
warehousemen are using this meth- 
od to conserve their working capital 
for other uses. 

Among furniture warehousemen, 
trucking operations continue to rep- 
resent by far the most substantial 
portion of total business, according 
to the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Assn., (NFWA). The 
NFWA reports that labor costs in 
the packaging and crating depart- 
ments of furniture warehouses has 
caused operators to show increased 
interest in new equipment and 
methods for getting increased effi- 
ciency and faster operating levels. 


FREIGHT TERMINALS 


> Trucking terminals (S.I.C. 423) 

. Modern terminals show major 
changes over those in operation 10 
years ago. In the past, terminal lay- 
outs “just happened.” Today’s trend 
is to utilize services of architectural 
engineers to design and plan ter- 
minals, with all departments 
scientifically blocked out to dovetail 
so that no motion is lost. 

One new trend is to place ter- 
minals in a position to serve sever- 
al cities. In themselves, terminals 
represent sizable investments in 
brick and mortar—plus freight 
handling equipment. For the ve- 
hicles they accommodate, terminals 
represent money lost or saved—in 





the form of short loading or un- 
loading time, safe handling of cargo, 
specialized equipment to handle 
specialized cargo, etc. 

Future expansion is being incor- 
porated into blueprints of most new 
terminals. According to informed 
sources, some are designed to allow 
room for as much as 40% expansion. 

Dock handling operations have 
been improved in recent years 
through the use of telescoping and 
mobile conveyors; hoisting trailers, 
to dump bulk materials; overhead 
hoists; dock-leveling ramps; in- 
clined tracks; and, pre-loaded carts. 

Industry authorities point out 
that factors of the type mentioned 
above are significantly affecting the 
design and location of terminals. 
The interstate highway system has 
already caused some shifts in route 
patterns, and therefore in terminal 
locations, facilities, size, etc. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


> Trucking—public carriers (S.I.C. 
421) ... The Interstate Commerce 
Commission (ICC) assigns ‘“com- 
mon” and “contract” motor carriers 
of property to one of three cate- 
gories. Based on annual revenues 
they are: Class I—$1 million or 
more; Class II—$200,000 to $1 mil- 
lion; Class IIl]—under $200,000. 
The American Trucking Assns., 
Inc. (ATA) report that there are 
approximately 18,000 motor carriers 
in the three classes, combined. In 
1958 they were: Class I, 988 car- 
riers; Class II, 2,176; and, Class III, 
approximately 14,850 carriers. 
According to one industry source, 
1,325 Class I & II intercity and local 
general freight common carriers 
had 1960 gross operating revenues 
of $3,785 million, and carried 169.6 
million tons of freight. This com- 
pares with $3,713 million in rev- 
enues and 172.2 million tons in 1959. 
According to the ATA, ICC-au- 
thorized motor carriers collectively 
grossed operating revenues of $7,- 
450 million in 1960, compared with 
$7,145 million in 1959. In 1960 there 
were 55 Class I fleets reporting a 
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Class | (intercity) Motor Carriers 
9 Months of Operation 
(Dollars & Tons in Millions) 


Percent 


Item 1959 1960 Change 


Number cf 
carriers _ ........ 898 935 


Operating 
revenues _....$3,414.0 $3,584.0 
Expenses, 
ee eet $3,231.7 $3,444.2 
et operating 
$ 139.8 —-23.3 


revenue 182.3 
Freight carried 
(tons) 2 211.1 + 4.0 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


+ 4.1% 
+ 5.3 
+ 6.6 


gross dollar volume of $15 million 
or more, with the top volume re- 
ported at nearly $99.9 million. 

The table, opposite page, shows 
a two-year comparison of the na- 
tion’s top ten carriers who, col- 
lectively accounted for 1960 total 
operating revenues of $583 million, 
which represents approximately 
7.8% of the total revenues of the 
nation’s 18,000-plus carriers. 

An indication of truck movements 
of various commodities is seen in 
the following table. 


Intercity Truck Movements 


Commodity 
Shipped 


Products of mines .... 

Products of forests ........ i, 
Products of agriculture ................---..--+ 
Animals and products 

Manufactures and miscellaneous 


Source: Fleet Owner 


> Shipper-owned fleets .. . An in- 
dication of the size of the nation’s 
non-public carrier truck fleets is 
seen in the following table. 


Large Fleets Owned or Leased 
by Shippers in the U.S. 
(March 1960) 


No. of Truck  Trail- 
Trucks Tractors ers Cars 


35,151 1,487 1,495 3,955 


14,608 4,520 7,138 7,427 
33,320 1,745 2,518 8,570 


7,086 1,133 1,265 8,319 
24,330 3,675 5,318 22,179 
ublic 


Utilities (25) . 91,109 330 2,245 35,251 
Newspapers (11) 1,417 10 13. 2,103 
Miscellaneous 

(29) crececoveneeeee--- 53,118 4,700 7,092 42,030 

17,600 27,084 129,834 

"Represents selected companies NOT the entire in- 
dustry. Numerals in parentheses indicate number of 
companies. 


Industry 
Bakeries (22) .... 
Food & bev- 

erages (28) .... 
Dairies (11) ........ 


Oil & gas- 
oline 0) Be 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Assn. 





Total 


Type of Warehouse 


FOTM: POGUCIB ncn. 1,517 
Retrigerated . edisistioeoted 740 
Food lockers . Pa 
Household goods .................. 1,980 
General merchandise ........... 1,512 
Special merchandise ............ 398 


TO So anciarslecibeatoncticn > OE 





Public Warehouses 


Estabs. w/ Revenue 
Employes (add 000) 


Occupiable Public Space (add 000) 
Bulk 

Retrig- Liquid 

Floor erated Storage 
Space Space Space 
sq. ft.) (cu. ft.) (gals.) 


$206, 152 140,456 29 993 
141,173 5 338,301 _ 
1,1 10,517 1,321 

1,675 1 

12,451 714 

872 424,728 
363,845 427,757 


Source: 1958 Census of Business 











Founded 1945 
CR A STANLEY PUBLICATION 
C Newspaper Format, 11%” x 1614” page 
® 
Over 75.000 


Circulation By Dec. 1961 Issue 


100% Coverage in the 10 Units and 
Over Truck and Bus Fleet Field 


The Fleet Market is Big! 


There are now 


Over 70,000 Fleets 


of 10 units and more, plus — 


Over 200,000 Fleets 


of 5 to 9 units 


Use TSN to sell the 10 units plus 
market . . . Advertise in Fleet 
Product News to Sell the 5 to 9 
unit market. 














TSN is your most profitable 
Fleet Medium. Here's why — 


1 Best market coverage and market penetration. 
62,919 BPA—100% verified circulation to truck and 
bus fleets of 10 units or more. Being increased to 
75,000. 


2 Exclusive product news service — the common de- 
nominator of editorial interest to fleet buyers re- 
gardiess of type or size of fleet units. Product news 
has highest readership of editorial content of any 
fleet paper. Only TSN concentrates on product news. 


3 High visibility tabloid format. Easy to read and 
easy to act on. No ads buried, regardless of size... 
all next to editorial. 


4 High reader-reaction and proven readership, both 
editorial and advertising. Hundreds of case histories 


5 By far the lowest cost per thousand. 


SELL OVER 


130.000 


TRUCK AND BUS FLEETS 


A schedule in TSN (covering fleets of 10 units or 
more), plus a schedule in Fleet Product News (cover- 
ing fleets of 5 to 9 units) takes your sales message 
to over 130,000 fleets. 


Sales-Queries 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Applied For 


TSN Sales-Queries are the inquiries which 
represent reader-action that make your 
advertising in TSN pay off. 














Transportation Supply News 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
WAbash 2-0636 
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PUBLIC WAREHOUSING 


> Merchandise & product ware- 
houses (S.I.C. 422) . . . The accom- 
panying table, headed “Public 
Warehouses,” contains the latest 
Census figures available at the time 
of this writing. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
MOTOR FREIGHT 

> Trucking—public carriers (S.1.C. 
421) . . . The gross revenue dollar 


of the average common carrier is 
distributed as follows: 


Percent 
Item of total 
Administrative & general epee neg 


Depreciation . _ 4 
Equipment maintenance stenpenue 0 
Insurance and safety .......... 4. 
Operating taxes & licenses 5 
Terminal expenses ........ caida 2 
Traffic expenses. ......... ee ee SS 
Transportation 9 

3. 


iS} to noo hm S16 


ee) GUI eh eee 


%o 


Source: American Trucking Assn., Inc. 


As the table indicates, mainte- 
nance accounts for a_ significant 
portion of the revenue dollar. New 
trends in maintenance procedures 
and policies have considerably ex- 
panded the market for various types 
of testing and inspection equipment. 

The trend toward merger and 
consolidation continues, as does the 
trend toward operational and ad- 
ministrative “automation.” More of 
the “administrative and general ex- 
pense” dollar is being spent for of- 
fice equipment designed to simplify 
and speed billing procedures and 
similar administrative activities. 


> Shipper-owned fleets . . . For 
companies operating private fleets, 
equipment and supplies needs are 
generally similar to those of com- 
mon carrier companies. 

However, because private fleet 
operations may include company 
cars and other types of motor vehi- 
cles—in addition to over-the-road 
trucks—these companies are fre- 
quently in the market for special- 
ized maintenance and repair equip- 
ment, supplies, and services. 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSING 


> Merchandise & product ware- 
houses (S.I.C. 422) .. . For the most 
part, the companies in this field do 
not carry inventories of anything 
other than standard office supplies. 
They simply buy operating supplies 
as needed. 

Material handling equipment con- 
stitutes the stock-in-trade of the 


plants in this field—pallets and pal- 
let repair materials, fork trucks, 
and similar items. 

Refrigerated warehouses have 
additional requirements—such as 
insulation materials—cork, foam 
glass, and to an increasing extent, 
plastics. They also buy refrigerants 
such as ammonia, calcium chloride 
and sometimes freon. 


HOW THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


MOTOR FREIGHT 


> Trucking—public carriers (S.I.C. 
421) . . . In population, the small 
operators vastly outnumber the in- 
dustry “giants.” Of 17,313 ICC cer- 
tificated carriers in 1957, approxi- 
mately 15,000 were in Class III, 
meaning their gross annual reve- 
nues were less than $200,000. 

Selling to the smaller operators 
is typical: the owner is the man to 
see, because it is his capital that is 
involved. 

The larger organizations are be- 
coming increasingly departmental- 
ized, and here also, the typical 
large-company pattern of buying 
practices is beginning to emerge. 


> Shipper-owned fleets . . . Buying 
patterns among private fleet owners 
do not necessarily parailel those of 
the public carriers. Company or- 
ganization is the main reason. Be- 
cause the company is not primarily 
in the motor freight business, but 
instead operates the vehicle fleet as 
a necessary adjunct to its market- 
ing and distribution activities, there 
usually are more buying influences 
involved. 

Generally in the larger com- 
panies, there will be specialists who 
are directly involved—and basical- 
ly responsible—for fleet operation 
and maintenance. In addition to the 
operating personnel this would in- 
clude such persons as the “traffic 
manager.” (See Chapter 23 for re- 
lated and additional information.) 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSING 


> Merchandise & product ware- 
houses (S.I.C. 422) . . . Companies 
in this field vary from those having 
one executive—plus_secretaries— 
and several men on the dock, to 
chain operations which have eight 
or 10 warehouses. Buying practices 
vary according to company size. 

Only the larger operations have 
“standardized” purchasing proce- 
dures, since the industry does not 
carry inventories which need con- 
stant attention. 

In many companies, virtually all 
requirements are filled with orders 
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placed two or three times a year. 


Sources: Commercial Car Jour- 
nal; Fleet Owner; Am. Trucking 
Assns., Inc.; Automobile Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Merchandise Div., Am. 
Warehousemen’s Assn.; Natl. Assn. 
of Refrigerated Warehouses; Natl. 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Assn; 
ICC Bureau of Transport Economics 
& Statistics. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Commercial Car Journal 

27-1. The Fleet Market. 12-page commen- 
tary and analysis containing a profile of 
buyers in the market, fleet population, 
etc., with data grouped according to fleet 
size, vocation, vehicle type, and location. 

27-2. Fleet Maintenance Costs. 8-page sta- 
tistical summary of a nationwide study 
jointly conducted by the American Truck- 
ing Association Foundation and the Budd 
Co., with information on fleet mainte- 
nance operation costs for 66 Class I and 
Class II common carriers. 

SERIES OF REPORTS: For companies indi- 
cated by title, the following reports con- 
tain detailed analyses of all facets of the 
fleets operated by each company. 

27-3. Denver Chicago Trucking Co. 

27-4. The Ryder System. 

27-5. McLean Trucking Co. 

27-6. Kroger Co. 

27-7. Adley Freight Lines. 

CANADA 

Bus & Truck Transport 

27-8. Census of Trucks in Fleets in Canada. 
4-page statistical report with data 
grouped by fleet size, vehicle age, and 
gross vehicle weight. 

Transport Commercial 

27-9. Trucks & Buses in French Canada. 
4-page highlight commentary on the 
commercial, private, and off-highway 
truck and bus operator market in the 
province of Quebec, with statistics on the 
number of vehicles, registrations, etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


MOTOR FREIGHT 


Am. Trucking Assn., 1424 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Freight Forwarders Institute, 666 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 

Private Truck Council of Am., Sheraton 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Truck Body & Equipment Assn., Inc., 1616 
“K” St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Truck-Trailer Mfrs. Assn., Inc., 710 Albee 
Bldg., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


WAREHOUSING 


Am. Warehousemen’s Assn., Tower Bldg., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Industrial Truck Assn., 9th & “E’”’ Sts., 
N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 

Merchandise Div., Am. Warehousemen’s 
Assn., 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6 
Movers & Warehousemen’s Assn., 1101 
Warner Bldg., N.W., Wash., 5, D.C. 
Natl. Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
Tower Bldg., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Natl. Furniture Warehousemen’s Assn., 327 

S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Iil. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures are for 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1960. 
IMPORTANT: All publications alphabetically listed—under basic group plus following sub- 
group for Warehousing. 
CANADIAN publications are listed immediately following U.S. publications in each group 
and/or subgroup. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 





American Cartagemen & Heavy Haulers, Hotel 
Ft. Shelby Bldg., Detroit 26. Published by 
American Cartagemen Publishing Co. Est. 1953. 
ase Bette Reuschle. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 81/,x1l1/,. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 14 pi. 
Published Sth. Forms close, 26th prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 14,278; other, 
313. Rates— 
Times - yore 2/, e \, Page 1/3 Page 

$325.00 bad 0 $180 0.00 $130. b0 


ri 
12 mS 00 200.0 180. 00 110. 00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, 0570; bleed, $3.50. 


American Motor Carrier, 104 Hemlock Dr., 
Marietta, Ga. Est. 1934. Editor: W. H. Hooker. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 81/.xll. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/,. Published 10th. Forms close 
Ist. ee discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 1,508; paid, 
Foal ones: 59. —s- p 
imes age 2, ge Page '1/3 Page 

1 $138.00 hosts “Sesto $5.00 

6 121.00 91.00 73.00 

12 110.00 82.00 66.00 a 00 
Color, 4A red, $45; other 4A, $55; bleed, 10%. 








Cartage Contractor, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published b em Exchange of 
Chicago. Est. 1919. Editor: L Ludwig. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 814xll. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2\. Published 10th. Forms close 
25th’ prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, controlled, 
5,460. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 14 Page 
1 $135.00 100.00 $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
6 120.00 87.50 65.00 35.00 
12 110. 82.50 57.50 30.00 
Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 


Colorado Motor Carrier, focluding Rocky 
Mountain Motor Carrier) 4060 Elati St., Den- 
ver 16. Published by Colorado Motor Carriers’ 
Assn., Inc. ot 1933. Editor: R. Sta apR. Trim 
sine, 81/,x111/ ype page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
/16 and bing ublished 15th. Forms close 
let Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6,000; other, 
242. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 23 Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $140.00 $117.00 $97 09 °5 82.00 
6 130.00 108.00 75.00 
12 120.00 100.00 83, 00 70.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $65; bleed, 20%. 


G&» 


Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut & 56th St., 
ce 39. Published by Chilton Pub. 
Est. 1911. Editor: Chas. B. Rawson. Sub- 

pa tion, $3. Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 33/ and 2's. Published Sth. 
Forms close 12th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 51,004; non-qualified, 
3,987. a gerd & maintenance execs., inc. 
truck, bus & off-highway fleet owners, 44,183: 
truck dealers & factory branches, 5,016; mfrs. 
of trucks, buses, bodies, trailers, equip. & 
doe 1, 5 a gee | _ oe Vy P 
imes ‘age age lage age 

1 g7i400 ‘$534.00 $405.00 $337.00 
6 Sea. 00 513.00 388.00 313.00 
12 655.00 493.00 370.00 295.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other 4A, $150; bleed, $45. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see pages 26-27. 











Diesel Power. 80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. Published by Diesel Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1923. Editor: Brian P. Emerson. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 81/4, 4xllify- Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 33% and 2!,. ublished 15th. 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 19,697: non-qualified, 
1,712. Construction cos., earth moving, road 
bldg., | en’. contractors, 4,411; bus & truck 
fleets, 3,784; engine eqpt. dealers, 2,787; 
pe: eq t & engine + a 2,290; municipal- 
pa & he ities, L KS. others, a 197. , ag 
imes ‘age ¥z Page WW Page 1/3 Page 
1 Re oe $529 0 00 $3970 00 $270.00 
6 495.00 363.00 253.00 
12 78, 60 455.00 334.00 236.00 
Color, 4A red, yellow, blue, $80; others, $95; 
bleed, 10% of space & color. 





Eastern Truck ews ormeestr Eastern Motor 
Truck News), 153 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
Published by Urban Pubs., Inc. Est. 1912. 
Editor: Anita M. Lee. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, Sxl 3 = page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 3/16. 
Published 15th. Forms close 10th prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2 Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $430.00 $350.00 $280.00 $220.00 
= .00 325.00 260.00 200.00 

12 0.00 300.00 240.00 185.00 
Color, 4a Sis0. bleed, no charge. 





ABP 


Fleet Owner, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1928. Editor: Carroll Boyce. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8!4x1lll. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 23/16. Published 5th. Forms close 12th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 42,573; unpaid, 3,420. Mo- 
tor transport operators, 36,570; service & re- 
pair, 3,601; mfrs., 900; marketers, 676; others, 
930. Rates— 

Times ' pore 2 Page Page 

1 a. a $520. Ps 460. $0 

6 435.00 

12 880. 00 210 00 395.00 
Color, 4A, $130; bleed, $75. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


, Page 
$330.00 
300.00 
285.00 





Fleet Product News, 431 S. Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago 5. Published by Stanley Publishing 
Corp. Est. 1957. Editor: Emil G. Stanley. ine 
size, 11x16. Type page, Fes vs 3 cols., 35/16 
Published 15th, Feb., May, Aug., Nov. Forms 
cloge 15th prec. ne ng dieceanné. 15-2. 
Rates (7x10 plate ag 

Page 2/9 Page 


Times 4/9 Page 1/3 Page Jy, 
1 a. 2 $595, 20 $510. O $470.00 
3 730.0 0.00 485.00 445.00 
4 705. 00 200. 00 465.00 425.00 
Color, 4A red, $100; others, $150; bleed, 8%. 
For additional data see page 299. 





Florida Truck News, 704 Gilmore St., Jack- 
sonville 4. Published by Florida Trucking 
Assn., Inc. Est. 1947. Editor: C. A. Gertner. 
Subscri testy $5. Trim size, 81/xlll/. Type 
page, x10; 2 cols., 31/2. Published 5th. Forms 
close nk prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,975; controlled, 
245; other, 280. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/7 Page 1/4 Page 
1 ee $112. i $ 7 > $ 50.00 
6 135.0 100.00 45.00 
12 120. 00 95.00 60. 00 40.00 
Color, $55; bleed, lee 


Gas Turbine Magazine, 80 Lincoln Ave., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Published by Diesel Publications. 
Est. 1960. Editor: Brian P. Emerson. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8!/4x1]114. Type Bir 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 3% and 21/6. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan., Ist. Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts 15-0. ——e list-A-C 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,000; paid, 
1,800; other, 1,200. gn 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1, Page '1/3 Page 

Y $450.00 $345.00 $260.00 $190.00 
6 425.00 328.00 245.00 180.00 

12 400.00 312.00 233.00 171.00 
Color, 4A, $80; matched, $95; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 120. 


Go-Transport Times of the West, 3301 S. 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles 7. Published by 
California Trucking Assns. Est. 1941. Editor: 
J. M. Sterling. Trim size, 8!/,x1l14. Type page, 
7x10; 2 cols., 20/2 pi. Published Sth. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-D 








~~ 


ct NEWS 


“ 
ye = ~~ oe 


care a ten Rees ten NO eater 


ausust 1958 


FLEET T PRODUCT 


Founded Naiies. 1958 
A STANLEY PUBLICATION 
Newspaper Format, 11” x 16” page 


Gin 61.000 


CIRCULATION BY NOV. 1961 ISSUE 


The ONLY Fleet Book in the 5 to 9 
Unit Truck and Bus Fleet Field... 





The Fleet Market is Big! 


There are now more than 


200,000 Fleets, 5 to 9 Units 


plus more than 


70,000 Fleets, 10 units plus 


Advertise in Fleet Product News 
to Sell Fleets, 5 to 9 units 


Advertise in Transportation Supply News 
to Sell Fleets, 10 units plus 

















Your Advertising in FPN 
Will Help Sell this Market 


No other publication, singularly or in combination 
covers this growing market. The sales potentials are 
BIG in this 5 to 9 Truck and Bus fleet field . . . and 
it can be profitably cultivated through advertising in 
FLEET PRODUCT NEWS. 

Published quarterly in February, May, August and 
November. Top circulation of over 60,000 copies. 

FLEET PRODUCT NEWS is the companion publica- 
tion to TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY NEWS which 
serves truck and bus fleets of 10 units or more. 

UNIQUE EDITORIAL—-FLEET PRODUCT NEWS’ 
editorial service, like TSN, is product news which is 
of interest to all fleet buyers. All ads and product 
news stories carry referral numbers for easy reference. 

FORMAT-VISIBILITY—FPN newspaper format gives 
all ads, large and small, high visibility next to edi- 
torial material—none buried. FPN effectively accom- 
modates ad plates from standard 7 x 10 publications 
as well as pocket-size books and tabloids. 

READERSHIP—FLEET PRODUCT NEWS, like TSN, 
carries dual reader response cards, and the same fast, 
unique forwarding system. 

LOW COST COVERAGE— The cost per thousand is 
low to give you economical and effective advertising. 
Write, wire or call for complete facts and recent 


SELL OVER 


130. abaper 


TRUCK pet BUS FLEETS 


A schedule in Transportation Supply News (covering 
fleets of 10 units and more), plus a schedule in Fleet 
Product News (covering fleets of 5 to 9 units) takes 
your sales message to over 130,000 fleets. 


Sales-Queries 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Applied For 
FPN Sales-Queries are the inquiries which 


represent reader-action that make your 
advertising in FPN pay off. 


FLEET PRODUCT NEWS 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
WAbash 2-0636 
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Circulation, qualified, 27,331; non-qualified, 
1,304. Truck fleet operators, 30,735; mfrs., reps., 
distributor s, traffic mgrs., 748; other, 09 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page Y, Page 3 Page 
l $425 to $317.00 262.00 $177. $0 

6 390.00 292.00 242.00 164.00 
12 352.00 264.00 218.00 148.00 
Color, 4A green, $75; other 4A, $95; bleed 


15% 


2), Page 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


Illinois Truck News, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 

sago 4. Published by Central Motor Freight 

issoc., Inc. Est. 1954. Editor: Irwin W. Zeiger 

size, 814xlll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 

2g. Pu iblished 16th. F rms close, 25th prec 
Agency discounts, 15-0 

irculation, sworn, controlled, 5,028; other, 
Rat es— 

Times 1 Page 2% Page '/, Page 13 Page 

i $2100 $145.00 ‘$120.00 ‘$ 85.00 

190.00 125.00 95.00 65.00 

lor, 4A red, $50; others, $65; bleed, 15%. 








Louisiana Motor Transport ae News, 
1216 Main St., Box 943, Baton Rouge. Pub- 
lished by Rhodes Pub. Co. Est. 1953. Editor: 
B. Rhodes Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 25/16. 
Published 25t crms close 15th prec. ‘Agency 
liscounts, 15- 2 —. 
i 1 Page \ Pa , Page '% Page 
$ 90 40 5 60.00 
85.00 55.00 
60.00 45.00 
Color, 20%; bleed, 10% 





Michigan Motor Carrier, 376 Pick-Fort Shelby 
‘ Detroit 26. Published by Michigan 
king Assn. Est. 1952. Editor: Barbara P. 
binson. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 83x 
11%. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/. Published 
monthly. Forms close 25th prec. Agency dis- 
sounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, June 1960, sworn 
4,129; paid, 905. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page ' Page 3; Page 
] $150.00 $112.00 85.00 $ 62.00 
135.00 100.00 70.00 53.00 
120.00 95.00 60.00 50.00 
r ond bleed, on request 


controlled 





Midwest Motor Transport, 2453 University 
Ave., St. Paul 14. Published by Midwest Pub 
Co. Est. 1935. Editor: Oscar H. Malomot. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 111/4,4x1634. Type page 
10x15\/2, 5 cols., 2°’. Published 2nd Monday. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates on request 


Midwestern Trucker and Shipper, 608 S. 13th 

5t., Omaha 2. Published by Cornhusker Press. 

1940. Editor: J. E. Pinkerton. Subscription, 

T 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 

hed — Forms close 20th prec. 

worn, Dec. 1959 

2,400; pmo y T'000. other, 500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1/2 Page 3 Page 

l $110.00 $ 80.00 $ 60 $0 "5 40 $0 

2 99.00 72.00 54.00 36.00 
lor, 50% extra; bleed, 15%. 





controlled 





Modern Trans, 262 Washington St., Boston 8 
Published by Mass. Motor Truck Assn., Inc. 
Est. 1930. Editor: John M. Bresnahan. Sub- 
scription $2. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/ 
Publ ished 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 


counts 0-2 
culat ion, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1,900; 
controlled, 150; other, 150 Rates— 
Times Yo Page Page 1% Page 
$5500 ‘$ 3820 $ 36.30 
6 9.20 ) 33.00 30.80 
12 74.80 g 30.80 28.60 
olor 50%, bleed, 10% 





Motor Transportation _ Hi-Lights, 2425 Devine 


St., Columbia, S. Published by 
Transportation Assn. of S. C. Est - 
tor: W. B. Love, Jr. Subscription, $2.50. Type 
page, 1]]x15!/; 5 cols., 2’'. Published monthly. 
a close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled 
2.500. Rates—1 page, $140; 1/, page, $70; 1-5 


inches, $2.75; 6-10 inches, $2.50. 





Motor Truck News, (Iowa), 314 Capital City 
Bank Bldg Des Moines 9. Published by Iowa 
Motor Truck Assn. Est. 1943. Editor: a 
Crowley. Subscripti io $2 “ Trim size, 111/, 
4. Type page, — cols., 2”. Pub. 
lished 20th oo lose 5th. Agency dis- 
count s, 15-2 
‘irculation, sworn, paid, 
1,405; other, 200. Rates— 
1" 


Times 
$ 4.00 


6 3.60 
12 3.20 
Color, 4A, $60 


1,825; controlled, 


40" 75°* 
$160.00 $300.00 

144.00 270.00 

128.00 240.00 





Motorway eeepes. 30 N. LaSalle St., Chi 
cago 2. Published by Illinois Motor Truck 
Operator ¥, Assn Est. 1939. Editor: Richard A. 
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Wood. Suesieton, $3. Trim size, 8!/x11. 
T 7x10; 3 . 13 pi. Published 
ith. tom close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 3,879; 
controlled, 5.38 118; oh Be 93. a Ra uD 
Times ‘a , Page age '1/; Page 
1 $175.00 $150.00 $125.00 $95.00 
6 160.00 130.00 115.00 80.00 
12 150.00 125.00 100.00 70.00 
Color, 4A, red, 30%; others, 35%; bleed, 15%. 


Movers News, 205 W. 14th St., New York 11. 
Published by Moving & Storage Industry Pub- 
lic Relations Bureau. Est. 1939. Editor: F. J 
Sweeney, Jr. Subscription $3. id page 
1014x15; 5 cols., Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 2,352; 
controlled, 2,196; no 487. Rates— 
Times 4 cols. x 10 
1 $184.80 
6 172.48 
12 68. ‘75 154.00 


Official Motor Carrier Directory, 1025 W. Con- 
gress Pkwy., Chicago 7. Published by Official 
Motor Freight Guide, Inc. Est. 1958. Subscrip- 
tion, $10.00. Trim size, 53/gx734. Type page, 
45/gx7; 2 cols., 2%. Published ge and Sept. 
Forms close jan. 3lst and July 3lst. Agency 
discount, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, Jan. 1961, paid, 4,500. 
Rates—] page, $125; ¥/2 page, $75. Color, cover 
only, 25% 





2 cols. x § 








Official Motor Freight Guide, 1025 W. Con- 
gress Parkway, Chicago 7. Published by Of- 
ficial Motor Freight Guide, Inc. Est. 1932. 
Editor: E. M. Ornstein. Trim size, 53/gx734. 
Type page, 47/4x7. Published throughout year 
individually for 24 cities. Agency discounts 


Circulation, sworn, Jan. 1960, paid, 31,930; 
controlled, 25,269. Rates—Semi-annual, 1 page 
$70; 34, page, $57; 1/2 page, $43; ef ) Page $30 

Color, cover only, 25%; bleed, 209 





Ohio Trucking News, Deshler Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus 15, O. Published by Ohio Truc k- 
ing Assoc. Est. 1950. Editor: Ellis S. Perlman 
Trim size, 8!/.xll. Type page, 7x934; 3 cols 
13 pi. Published 10th. Forms close {st h prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Mar. 1960, 


3,800. Rates— 
Times 2, Page , Page 1/3 Page 
$ 8.00 74.00 $51.50 
82.00 69.50 49.00 
77.00 66.50 47.50 


controlled 


Color, $70. 


Oklahoma Motor Carrier, 2315 Oklahoma Bilt- 
more, P.O. Box Oklah oma City, Okla 
Published by Assoc. Motor Carriers of Okla 
Est. 1937. Editor: Fisher Muldrow. Subscrip 
ion, $2. Trim size, 1lxl6. Type page, 5 
x147/,. Published Ist and 15th 2 ee 
10 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1,342; 
controlled 400; other, 458. Rates per inch— 
Times 1 Page 31-50 21-30 10-20 
l $3.00 8 4 $3.00 
6 2.55 2.95 
12 2.25 2 0 2.85 
Color, $30; bleed, 15%. 


Petroleum and Chemical Transporter, 7815 
Old Georgetown Road, Washington 14, D. C. 
Est. 1937. Editor: C. R. Don Sutherland. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8!/,xll14. Type page 
7x10; 3 cols., 2'/%. Published Ist. Forms close 
Ist_prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 








Circulation, qualified, 8,043: non-qualified 
2,557. Private tank truck operators, 7,092; for- 
hire tank truck ones, 1,717; shippers, 643 
suppliers, 628. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1) Pa 

1 $320:00 $225.00 $170.00 

6 285.00 200.00 152.00 

12 250.00 175.00 135.00 
Color, 4A red, $55; others, $80; bleed 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


VAC} 


Power Wagon, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5. Published by Motor Truck Pub. Co. Est 
1906. Editor: Austin W. Str romberg. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 81/4x1l14,. Type page, 7x10 
2 and 3 cols., 3% and bifg. Published Ist 
Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, | 
Circulation ualified, 10,617; other, 382 
Commercial truckers & private carriers, 10,018; 
truck & truck trailer mfrs., dealers, repair 
shops, etc., 592; other, 2. Rate 
1 Page +h Page \j, Pi 
$225.00 $175.00 
205 3 160.00 
12 5. 190.0 148.00 
Color, 4A, red, $65; tong $80; bleed, $25. 





BPA 


Suen Motor Cargo, 1509 Madison Ave., 

O. Box 5747, Crosstown Station, Memphis 
1: Published by Motor Cargo, Inc. Est. 1945. 
Editor: Gary Pomeroy. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 81/,x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols.; 
33g an 2p. Published 10th. Forms close 3 
weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 


ation, qualified, 16,059; non-qualified, 
< or bus fleet owners, supts., 15,005; 
suppliers, mfrs., dealers, 1,026. Rates— 
1 Page 2%, Page ' Page ‘1/3 Page 
$375.00 $282.00 $205.00 
350.00 264.00 195.00 
300.00 226.00 165.00 
red, $75; other 4A, $100; bleed, 15%. 
sales presentation outline. 





ae Wheels, 219 W. Martin St., Raleigh, 
C. Published by N. C. Motor Carriers 
nin Inc. Est. 1944. Editor: J. B. Wilson. Trim 
size, 81/>xlll/,. Type page ¥gx10; 3 cols., 
Mp Published monthly. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
a Circulation, sworn, paid, 15,826; other, 1,174. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1 Page '1/2 Page 
] $247.50 $170.00 $127.50 
6 235.00 160.00 7 00 
12 220.00 150.00 112.50 
Color, 4A red, $35; other 4A, $47.50; bleed, 


10° 





Trailer/Body Builders, 1602 Harold St., Hous- 
ton 6, Tex. Published by Tunnell Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1959. Editor: P. Schenck. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8 5/16x1l14. Type page, 
x10; 2 cols., 31/4. Published 10th. Forms 
close, 15th prec. Agency discount, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-C 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,129. Rates— 
Times 1 Page %, Paqe \ Paqe 1% Page 
$250.00 $200.00 
225.00 
200.00 
Yolor, red, 25%: other, $70; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 285. 


® 


Transport Topics. 1424 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. Published by American Truck- 
ing Assns., Inc. Est. 1935. Editor: J. Paul 
Wilson. Subscription $10. Trim size, 111/x 
YW. Type page, 10-11/16x1312; 5 cols., 2 1/16 
hed M Forms close Monday prec. 

y discounts, 15 
irculation, (weekly editions) paid, 21.960; 
2,349. Truck operator for hire, 13,105; 
or shipper, 3,934; motor trans- 
015; mfrs., marketers, 1,463 





y ird Monday issues inc. above 
ation _— 4,000 controlled. Rates— 
S cols. x 8’ or 2cols x 
1 Page 4 cols. x 10’ 7," 
$666.23 $394.80 $148.05 
779.63 462.00 173.25 
$100 other 4A, $140; bleed, $35. 
Us ses AIA nals s presentation outline 
For additional data see page 295. 
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ge, reg Supply News, 431 S. Dearborn 
St i Ill. Published by Stanley Pub- 
lishing Co. oo 1945. Ed. and Pub.: Emil G. 
Stanley. Trim size, 11x16. Type page, 105/x15; 
3 cols., 35/16. Published 5th. Forms close 

Oth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 62,123; non-qualified, 
5,795. Common carriers, private fleets, govt. 
fleets, truck leasing & rental, etc., 54,664; bus 
transit systems, 3,721; equip. dealers & 
utors, 2,579; parts & equip. mfrs., 797; 


her, 739. Rates— 
\, Page 14 Page 2/9 Page 
$620.00 $520.00 $475.00 
590.00 495.00 450.00 
570.00 470.00 430.00 
we cere spread or less), $100; other 
Combi ination rates with Jobber a. News. 
For additional data see page 29 





Truck Stop, 2000 Florida Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D Published & edited by David 
A. White Est 1960. Trim size, 81/.xll. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!4. Published bi-monthly. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 


- sworn, controlled, 6,200; other, 


, Page 1/3 Page 
$200.00 150.00 $125.00 
150.00 125.00 100.00 
, $60; other, $100; bleed, 


2/, Page 

‘s250° 00 
200.00 
pub. choice 
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Trux, 500 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Published by Georgia Motor Trucking Assoc., 
Inc. Est. 49. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
8l/xll. Type page, 71/4xl0. Published 5th. 
Forms close wks. prec. Agency disc., 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,700; paid, 
sent ee 370. Mi pag yp P fy P 
imes Ay 4 e age age 
1 $150.00 405 (0 $ 90.00 $ 72.00 
6 140.00 112.00 84.00 67.00 
12 125.00 100.00 75.00 60.00 
Color, 4A red, $35; others, $40; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Eid) 


Western Trucking & Motor Transportation, 
3157 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 5. Published by 
Motor Transportation, Inc. Est. 1921. Editor: 
Kent Powell. Subscription, =. Trim size, 81/4x 
44. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published 
. Forms close 12 prec. Agency discounts, 





Circulation, qualified, 32,373; non-qualified, 
756. Truck fleet operators, 35,885; mirs., dis- 
tributors, service establishments, trade assns., 
regulatory officials, 780. —*, 

Times 1 Page 2% Page 1/2, Page 1/3 Page 
$450.00 $342.00 278. $0 $200.00 

6 420.00 320.00 253.00 181.00 

12 390.00 300.00 230.00 162.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other 4A, $95; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Wisconsin Motor Carrier, 1 W. Main St., 
Madison. Published by Wisconsin Motor Car- 
riers Assn. Est. 1938. Editor: Roy C. Rollins. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x1134. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published. 10th. Forms 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,861; controlled, 
307; oanet oe oe yp P Yh P 
Times age e age , Page 

rs J enoto | /$ asb0 b 65. 9 '$ 50.00 

6 = 00 eo 00 46.0 

12 0.00 5.00 ey 00 42. 00 
Color, 4A, erty bleed no charge on page or 
less. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Bus and Truck Transport in Canada, 481] Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 
1925. Editor: Robert McBeth. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 814xll!4. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 
3 cols., 3% and 214. Published 2lst. Forms 
close 4th. Agcy. disc., 15-2. Mailing list-A-B-C. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 12,098; 
other, 468. Truck fleet operators, 9,853; bus 
operators, 1,027; sales & service outlets, 621; 
mfrs., 304; wholesalers, distributors, 177; other, 
84. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% Page 1/2, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $330.00 $281.00 ergs. 00 $150.00 
6 290.00 246.00 170.00 144.00 
12 270.00 230.00 150.00 126.00 
Color, 4A red, $65; other 4A, $75; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 


Beaters Highway News, 84 Isabel St., Win- 
peg 2, Man. Published by Mercury Pubs. 
Ltd. Est. 1948. Editor: J. H. MacKinnon. Sub 
scription, $2. Trim size, 8!/4xll!4. Type page 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 21/6 or 31/3. Published 
20th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 2-038; 
other, 35. Truck fleet & non fleet operators, 
1,720; sales & service outlets, 117; wholesalers, 
distributors, 110; other, 94. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 ay So 115.00 $ 4 2 * 
6 boy 00 105.00 
12 8.00 95.00 2 00 eT 60 
Color, 4h. ro $45; other 4A, $50; bleed, 15%. 
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Maritime Truck Transport Review, Bank of 
B Sackville, N. B. Published by 
Maritime Motor Transport Assn., Inc. Est. 1951 
Editor: Charles W. Moffat. Subscription, §3. 
Trim size, 8!4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2\/g. Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 2,590; 
other, 36. Truck fleet and non-fleet operators, 
1,830; mfrs., 62; sales & service outlets, 52; 
other, 648. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 23 Page 1 Page '1/3 Page 
1 $100.00 $8000 $70.00 ‘$50.00 
90.00 75.00 65.00 45.00 
12 85.00 70.00 60.00 40.00 
Color, 4A red, $30; others, 4A, $35; bleed, 10%. 
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Motor Carrier, 1281 W. Georgia St., Van- 
couver 5, B. C. Published by Westrade Pubs. 
Ltd. Est. 1940. Editor: J. B. Tompkins. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 83x1ll!/,. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 24. Published 20th. Forms close 25th 
prec. 7 discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 2,925; 
other, 103. Truck operators, 2,351; bus opera- 
tors, 199; sales & service outlets, 96; mfrs., 
124; other, 260. ag 
Times 1 Page % Z0 YW, Page 1/3 Page 

1 $180. 0 he : $109. 00 8§=©§$ 80.00 

153.00 93.00 * eB. 00 

12 126.00 A 00 76.00 56.00 
Color, 4A red, $40; other 4A, $60; bleed, 15%. 

Motor Transport Factbook, to be published 
April 1961. Rates—l page, $126; % page, 
$92; 2 page, $76; 1/3 page, $56. 


Motor Transport, 815-3rd St., N.E., Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. Published by Wildlife Pub- 
lishers, Ltd. Est. 1946. Editor: E. Miller. Sub- 
scri — $2. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 
7x10; cols., 23/16. Published 25th. Forms 
close sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-D. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 5,229; 
other, 62. Truck fleet and non-fleet operators, 
4,630; bus operators, 416; sales & service out- 
lets, 117; other, 86. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1/2, Page 1/3 Page ‘14 Page 
$0.00 “$65.00 § 45.00 

60.00 40.00 

50.00 35.00 





Color, 4A, $35; bleed, 10%. 
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Motor Truck & Coach, 341 Church St., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published Monetary Times Pubs., 
Ltd. Est. 1934. Editor: R. Jerry. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 81/4x1ll!1/4. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 13 pi. Published 15th. Forms close Sth. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 11,767: 
other, 394. Truck fleet & non-fleet operators, 
8,887; bus operators, 1,665; mfrs., 592; whole- 
salers, distributors, 351; other, 344. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 

$260. 00 $199. 00 $150.00 

204.00 158.00 106.00 

6‘ 186.00 142. 00 102.00 

Color, 4A red, $70; other, 4A, $80; bleed, $40. 
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Prairie Transport, 207 Westman Bldg., Regina, 
Sask. Published by Mercury Pubs., Ltd. Est. 
1948. Editor: J. A. Struthers. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8!/,xll14. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 
3 cols., 20 and 13 ems. Published 20th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-D. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 2,195; 
other, 41. Truck fleet & non-fleet operators, 
1,945; sales & service outlets, 121; mfrs., 43; 
other, 88. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1}, Page 1/3 Page 

1 $145.00 $98.00 $75.00 ‘$ 54.00 

6 a5, 00 91.00 68.00 48.00 

12 125.00 85.00 64.00 44.00 
Color, 4A red, $40; other, $50; bleed, 15%. 
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Transport Commercial, (French) 146 Bates 
Rd., Montreal 8, Que. Published by Wallace 
Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1953. Editor: John 
LaFortune. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 81/2x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Published 
20th. Forms close 24th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 3,448; 
other, 370. Truck fleet & non-fleet operators, 
3,122; bus operators, 173; sales & service out- 
lets, 168; wholesalers, distributors, 174; other, 
5. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 

1 $234.00 $207.00 143 09 “$113.00 

6 209.00 178.00 123.00 

12 190.00 163.00 112.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; others, $65; bleed, 15%. 


ee Routier du —e Road Transport, 
(French) 5165 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, 

ue. Published by Provincial Pub. Co 
Ltd. Est. 1944. Editor: nw Archambault 
ee $4. Trim size, xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/,. pe isked 20th. Forms 
— 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist- 








Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 3,537; oth- 
er, 131. Truck fleet & non-fleet operators, 2,662; 
bus o —— 134; sales & service outlets, 
od mir . Phi a a ns Ye P 

imes age age 1; Page age 

l $185.00 $100. fa $ 85.00 3 60.00 

6 170.00 70.00 50.00 

12 155.00 8S, 00 60.00 45.00 
Color, $50; bleed, $20. 


Truck POT 320 Gerrard S&t., E., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Guild Publica- 
tions, Ltd. Est. 1953. Editor: Brian Perks. Sub- 
scription, $3.50. Trim size, 8l/4xlll4. Type 
page. 7x10; 3 cols., 13 ems. Published 15th. 
orms close 25th prec. Tcuaee discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation, Sept., 1960, controlled, 8,407; 
other, 263. Truck fleet and non-fleet operators, 
4,260; mfrs., 157; wholesalers, distributors, 76; 
— <=. Rates hy P > 
imes age ‘age age 1), Page 

1 $210.00 $180.00 $135.00 bas 
: et 00 105.00 

8.00 94.00 

Color 4A, $65; other, "0, bleed, 15%. 


(CAB 
Western Motor Fleet, 207 Westman Bldg., Re- 
ina, Sask. Published 4 Mercury Pubs. Ltd. 

“st. 1935. Pub.: J. A. Struthers. Sulscsiotien, 
$3. Trim size, 8!4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 
and 2 cols., 21/6 and 31. Published 20th. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-D. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 3,863; 
other, 99. Truck fleet & non-fleet operators, 
3,139; mfrs., 119; wholesalers, distributors, 
114; bus operators, 1s other, 386. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 

] $175.00 ha8 00 $108.0 00 $ 72. $0 

6 160.00 125.00 97.00 62.00 

12 145.00 115.00 87.00 55.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $55; bleed, 15%. 
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Distribution Age (Warehouse Section) Chest 
6 oe Philadelphia 39. Published 
, Inc. Est. 1901. Publisher: 
Kenneth A Bu it. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 81/4x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
20 and 13 pi. Published 27th. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list — A-B-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 26,691; non- qualified 
1,580. Mfrs.: food & food prods., 4,433; ma- 
chinery, 2 primary metal & fab. metal 
prods., 2, 308; other mfrs., 5,213. Public ware 
houses, 3,751; public carriers & their termi- 
nals, 3,585; retail & wholesale distribution, 
2,937; all other, 2,215. Rates— 
Times 1Page Page 14 Page I4P 
] 3 $190.00 $115.00 $75 $0 
12 2 155.00 86.00 46.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other 4A, $90; matched, 
$125; bleed, $55 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see pages 262-263. 

















Furniture Warehouseman, Rm. 1209, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Published by Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen's Assn. Est. 
1920. Exec. Dir.: D. R. Markham. Subscription, 
$7.50. Trim size, 81/2x1l%. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2l/g. Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agenc sy discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1,545; 
other, 100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 14 Page '/, Page 
103.33 $ 64.33 $ 43.00 
77.00 51.33 30.00 
12 64.33 43.00 23.67 
Color and bleed, on request. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Storage and Distribution, 1104 Hornby St., 
Vancouver 1, B.C. Published by Roy Wrigley 
Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1919. Editor: Bruce Young. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8l/xlll4. Type 
page, /x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th prec. 
15-2. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 1,460; 
othe , 43. Public warehouse operators, 1,033; 
traffic mgrs., 288; equip. mfrs. & suppliers, 
83; other, 144. Rates— 

Times e * Pag Page Page 

] $ 60 1 00 50.00 % 40 $0 

6 7 : 50.00 40.00 35.00 

12 45.00 35.00 30.00 

Color, 4A som. 0530 other, $35; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Agency discounts, 
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Transportation Division 


Railroads 


R&D activity gains more momentum 


but plant and equipment outlays drop 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= GUSTY WINDS OF CHANGE are 
whipping through the nation’s rail- 
road industry. The winds are buf- 
feting the rails right now, but they 
promise to register their force on 
the entire transportation industry— 
truck, air, and water—as well as on 
the railroads. 

One industry source cited these 
as the signs of change: 

1) Numerous railroad mergers, 
either in process or planning stages. 

2) The meeting of railroad labor 
and management, before a presi- 
dential board of inquiry, in an ef- 
fort to resolve the heated and com- 
plex issue of work rules and pay 
scales. 

3) Public action to remedy the 
critical railroad commuting prob- 
lem which threatens the commerce 
of some major cities in the north- 
eastern states. 

4) Changes in the strategy and 
tactics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (ICC)—i.e., retreat 
from a policy of rigid to permissive 
regulation of the railroads. 

5) Efforts on the part of the pres- 
ent administration to increase user 
taxes on trucks to “help equalize 
the economics of transportation.” 

6) Extension of federal financial 
aid to railroads, and proposals to 
extend federal help in other areas 
of the industry. 

The year 1975 was pegged as the 
critical year for railroads in a staff 
study (referred to as the Doyle 
report), prepared last winter for the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The product of 
two years’ work, the Doyle report 
had this to say: 

“We frankly face a shift from a 
public-carrier based system to a 
private and exempt-carrier based 
system, along with the prospect of 
a government-owned railroad in- 
dustry.” 
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In round numbers, here is a pro- 
file of the industry the Doyle re- 
port is talking about. 


= Some 780 companies make up 
the industry. Of these, 111 are 
Class I roads, which means they 
respectively have annual revenues 
exceeding $3 million. These roads 
account for more than 95% of mile- 
age operated, 93% of the work 
force, and 99% of freight and pas- 
senger business. About 40 carriers 
earn approximately 90% of Class I 
revenues. 


= Estimated “book value” of plant 
is between $24 billion and $27 bil- 
lion, which authorities claim is 
about 50% of this investment’s fair 
market value. 


= Business volume has declined 
steadily since 1945—from about 65% 
to 45% of the nation’s total inter- 
city freight volume. This downward 
trend in freight volume and rev- 
enues has taken place despite the 
expansion in the U. S. economy. 
The loss, according to the Doyle 
report, appears to have settled into 
a downward trend of 3% annually. 


Deteriorating financial conditions 
have taken their toll in a number of 
areas. For example, about 145 pas- 
senger trains have been eliminated 
in the past two years. Freight serv- 
ice has been curtailed, as roads 
tried to cut expenses by increasing 
the size of freight trains while de- 
creasing the frequency of runs. Em- 
ployment has been severely cut 
(partly due to technological ad- 
vances), from about 1.2 million men 


and women in 1950 to about 785,- 
000 today. 

The Doyle report lists four major 
causes of the railroads’ decline and 
current difficulties. 


1) “Phenomenal growth” in non- 
regulated carriers: barges carrying 
bulk commodities; trucks carrying 
agricultural products; and, private 
carriage (shipper-owned fleets). 


2) Technological advances in mo- 
tor, water, air, and pipeline trans- 
portation. Railroads have the en- 
cumberance of heavy fixed invest- 
ment. The other modes of transpor- 
tation do not, and consequently 
have been able to offer service at 
a price that in many cases the rails 
cannot match. 


3) Changing trends in commerce. 
New minerals and metals processing 
plants have been built adjacent to 
navigable waterways, instead of on 
railroad siding. New manufacturing 
plants are being erected in areas 
not served by existing rail net- 
works, but accessible to express 
highways. Marketing trends have 
been in the direction of low inven- 
tory, with dependence on overnight 
truck or aircraft delivery. 

4) State and federal highway 
construction. Low users’ costs on 
public transportation networks en- 
able airline, barge, and truck car- 
riers to price their services at levels 
which drain traffic away from the 
railroads. 

The changes just described have 
radically altered the competitive 
position of the railroad industry. 
The roads are painfully aware of 
this. They are also determinedly 
aggressive in their battle for sur- 
vival—which makes industry lead- 
ers optimistic despite seemingly 
overwhelming odds. 

Industry spokesmen are realists, 





INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


cation Manual. 


S.I.C. 374—RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 

> 3741—Locomotives and parts. 

> 3742—Railroad and street cars—including 
also, rapid transit cars, and trackless 
trolley buses. 





This chapter covers the consolidated railroad industry—Industry 
Groups 374 and 40 in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classifi- 


Here are the S.1.C. code numbers and industry titles included: 


S.1.C. 40— RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 
>» 4011—Line haul operating railroads. 

> 4013—Switching & terminal companies. 
>» 4021—Sleeping and other passenger car 


services 
> 4041—Railway express service. 
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UNIQUE IN FUNCTION AND IN BENEFITS! 


%.Po 
Real 


THE RAILROAD MARKET IN ONE SMALL VOLUME 


Besides listing the thousands of officials who run 
the railroads, the Pocket List carries the advertis- 
ing, names the salesmen and lists the products of 
hundreds of suppliers on whom these railroad of- 
ficials depend. 


THIS COMBINATION OF SERVICES, up-dated quarterly, 
makes it easy for suppliers and railroad officials to do business 
together; and has made the Pocket List, for 66 years, a trusted 
reference in daily use by thousands of the officials it names. 
To locate suppliers, railroad officials questioned recently stated 
that they use the Pocket List nearly 4 times more than any 
other railroad publication. 


ADVERTISERS BENEFIT SO GREATLY from this customer 
reliance on the Pocket List that more than four out of five 
firms now advertising in ‘any audited railroad publication use 
advertising space in the Pocket List. More than three times as 
many firms advertised in the 1st Quarter, 1961 issue as in any 
other audited railroad publication. 


PREFERENCE FOR THE POCKET LIST is shown in the table 
below, based on a continuous count of advertisers in all audited 
railroad publications. 





ADVERTISERS IN AUDITED RAILROAD BOOKS 


Total Users Used the | Total Users Used 
Period of Railroad Pocket one book Pocket 
Studied publications _List only List only 


Ist Q. 1957 643 470 363 237 
Ist Q. 1958 612 478 347 245 
Ist Q. 1959 568 457 323 242 
Ist Q. 1960 573 470 336 256 
Ist Q. 1961 568 474 330 257 


Quarterly 




















VALUE OF POCKET LIST ADVERTISING is shown by the 
number of years our current advertisers have used space. There 
is no better proof of the effectiveness of the Pocket List than 
the following figures: 


69 advertisers have used every issue for over 50 years. 
160 advertisers have used every issue for over 25 years. 
347 advertisers have used every issue for over Five years. 
441 advertisers (over 93% of the current total) are now 

in at least their second year of use. 


ckellists 
d(iicials 


HELPS YOUR SALESMAN FIVE WAYS 


The value of Pocket List advertising is obvious to railroad 
supply salesmen who often see the book in use during calls on 
prospects and customers. They also know that it works for them 
between calls in five ways: 


1. ““PRE-CONDITIONS” THE CUSTOMER. 


The Pocket List helps the salesman by introducing, 
through advertising, his company and products. More of 
his time is thus left free for actual selling. 


2. LISTS ALL YOUR PRODUCTS. 


Your products are listed in an index of more than 3,000 
product classifications which is used regularly by cus- 
tomers who are looking for suppliers. 


3. LISTS THE SALESMAN’S NAME AND ADDRESS. 


The Pocket List makes it easier for the customer to find 
the salesman, when finding him may mean he gets the 
order. 


4. SERVES AS AN UP-TO-DATE CUSTOMER LIST. 


The Pocket List, revised quarterly, helps salesmen keep up 
with customer changes. Eight Pocket Lists go to every 
page advertiser and a special edition (for advertisers only) 
cross indexes railroad offices by cities. 


5. SHOWS EACH RAILROAD’S EQUIPMENT. 


Data on track mileage, locomotives and cars owned by 
each railroad helps salesmen to estimate buying potential 
and enables them to call on their best prospects first. 


THESE FIVE SALES AIDS ARE INCLUDED in the cost of 
advertising space. Low rates fit the most conservative budgets, 
or even those of companies to whom the railroad market is 
marginal. Rates are shown in this section. 


ADDITIONAL SALES AIDS, available at low cost to Pocket 
List advertisers only, include RAILROAD REPAIR SHOP 
LISTS showing location, official in charge and type of work 
done in more than 1,500 repair shops of 357 railroads. 
HANDY MAILING LISTS, published quarterly, cover all im- 
portant officials in Purchasing, Mechanical, Engineering and 
Communications & Signaling departments. These mailing lists 
are printed on gummed, perforated sheets for easy addressing. 


WRITE OR CALL FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


New York 


424 West 33rd St. = 
CHickering 4-2585 

Los Angeles 
The Robert W. Walker Co. 
730 S. Western Ave. 
DUnkirk 7-4388 


ckel|ists 
d(iicials 


Acee» The Robert W. Walker Co. 


Railioa 


. 
Surat 


Chicago 
80 East Jackson Blvd. 
WAbash 2-3319 


San Francisco 


57 Post Street 
SUtter 1-5568 


Published Quarterly By 


THE RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND PUBLICATION CO. 
428-38 West 33rd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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Statistical Highlights of the 
U.S. Railroad Industry 
1960p 1959 
Plant 
Miles of line 
Locomotives 
Freight cars .... 
Passenger cars . . 30,096 
New locomotives added 3 842 
New freight cars added . 47,169 41,413 
Capital outlay (millions) $919.1 $818.0 
Net investment (millions) $27,470.0 $27,484.2 


Service 
Tons originated (millions) 1,232.2 
Revenue ton-miles 
(billions) ; 972.2 575.5 
Passengers carried 
(add 000) ‘ n.a. n.a 
Revenue passenger-miles 
(millions) Sicoag! Se 22,047 


217,100 217,565 
29,465 


1,677,965 


1,237.5 


Operations 
Car-mile pe ‘ 45.9 
Tons pe ar 33.3 
Net ton-miles r 

car-day : ] 950 
Cars per freight a 70.2 69.6 
Net ton-miles r 

train hour : 27,870 
Bad order freight cars .... 7.7% 

Rates 
Revenue per ton-mile ' 2¢ 1.445¢ 
Revenue per passenger 

mile 
Miles haul per ton . ; 
Miles trip per passenger 

Earnings (§ in millions) 
Operating revenues 


Opersting expenses 
7T c 


. $9,514.3 §$9,825.1 
7,565.3 7,704.8 
998.8 1,047.6 
». income 584.0 747.7 
28 Apr. 61 
2.139 2.72% 
444.7 $77.7 
382.9 403.2 
I 560.7 788.9 
a. Not ¢ 
p. Preliminary 
Source: Association of American Railroads 





however, and they admitted last 
April that the outlook for the re- 
mainder of 1961 was rather dis- 
couraging. Over-all capital expen- 
ditures are expected to be nearly 
42% less this year than in 1960, re- 
flecting a continuing decline in traf- 
fic and earnings. Last January and 
February the nation’s railroads ex- 
perienced a deficit in net railway 
operating income, the first shown 
for any month since May 1946. 

For the 15 years since the end of 
World War II, railroad capital ex- 
penditures have averaged just over 
$1 billion annually. Even this is less 
than most authorities estimate the 
railroads should spend, in order to 
meet the requirements of the high- 
ly competitive conditions existing 
today in the over-all transportation 
industry. 

Purchases of materials and sup- 
plies consumed by the railroads in 
operating and maintaining their fa- 
cilities were also below average last 
year, amounting to approximately 
$1,460 million. This was, however, 
a slight increase over the $1,430 
million spent in 1959. 

Industry leaders publicly pro- 
nounce their faith in the future in 
terms such as these. 


@ Steel rails for steel wheels are 
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still the most efficient mass carriers 
of freight and people on land today. 
When distances stretch beyond 300 
to 400 miles, railroad travel is more 
economical, in most cases, than any 
other form of transport. 


@ Research is on the upsurge. In- 
tensified effort—and as much money 
as possible—is being devoted to de- 
veloping new items of equipment, 
in order to cut rail operating costs 
and improve service to shippers. 

Railroads and their suppliers both 
are involved in development proj- 
ects. Reported to be under study 
last March are such innovations as: 
nuclear-powered engines—which 
would lead to 150-mph freight 
trains; the use of epoxy resins to 
“slue” tracks to concrete ties, 
which would cut track maintenance 
costs by eliminating the need for 
spikes and connecting plates. 

Of a more sensational nature, last 
March projects were reported under 
way for crewless commuter and in- 
tercity passenger trains controlled 
by electronic memory devices. Also, 
in the West one railroad has been 
experimenting with unmanned, 
electronically-controlled “helper” 
diesels. The helper diesels push 
trains up steep grades and then re- 
turn to sidings waiting for the next 
call. 


e Equipment is being upgraded on 
a planned basis. Admitting that 
equipment replacement is not being 
done as rapidly as they would like, 
railroad spokesmen point out that 
they are doing the maximum 
amount they can with funds avail- 
able. 

To speed up freight runs, roads 
have been laying new track to by- 
pass winding, slow routes, or to 
eliminate steep grades which also 
add time to routes in mountainous 
terrain. To minimize time lost be- 
cause of mechanical break downs, 
many roads have been installing 
infra-red heat detecting systems in 
roadbeds—to spot “hot boxes” 
(over-heated wheel bearings) be- 
fore they pass from the “mainte- 
nance” to “repair” stage. 


® Merger opportunities seem to be 
getting more favorable considera- 
tion from ICC authorities. Mergers 
are considered by many railroad 
leaders to represent an efficient, 
economical, and logical way to 
eliminate unprofitable duplication of 
services, routes, and equipment. 

In addition to merger activities, 
the lines are continuing to seek di- 
versification, both within and out- 
side the basic railroad industry. 
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Factors such as these, plus those 
mentioned previously are among 
the reasons railroad men can feel 
hopeful about their future. The op- 
timism is expressed in a statement 
by a spokesman for the Association 
of American Railroads: “With in- 
creased traffic and better treatment 
at the hands of government, the 
railroad industry will successfully 
overcome its current difficulties.” 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The railroad industry’s total new 
plant and equipment expenditures 
for 1960 are reported at $1,030 mil- 
lion, compared with $923 million 
in 1959. Estimates by the Commerce 
Department last March place this 





Additional Data 

Voluminous, minutely detailed—and 
sometimes unpublished—statistics on every 
conceivable phase of the railroad indus- 
try are readily available, at no charge, 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Because of the extensive governmental 
regulations applicable to railroads, the 
ICC compiles extremely comprehensive, 
up-to-the-minute statistics. It is often pos- 
sible to obtain specialized unpublished 
ICC data—simply by sending a direct re- 
quest to: Bureau of Transport Economics 
& Statistics, ICC, Washington 25, D.C. 











year’s figure at $600 million, a drop 
of nearly 42%. 

Accompanying tables contain de- 
tailed statistics on the various divi- 
sions of the over-all industry. 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING 


The table on page 306, headed 
“Census of Locomotive & Car Build- 
ers,” contains the latest Census data 
on plants in this segment of the in- 
dustry. 

Passenger car shipments fell to 
70 cars last year, compared with 130 
for 1958. Freight car shipments in 
1959 totaled 38,447 cars, compared 
with 44,282 for 1958. The following 
table shows a two-year comparison 
of shipments. 


Freight Car Shipments 
1958 1959 
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44,282 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


TRANSPORTATION 


The table headed, “Statistical 
Highlights,” upper left, contains 
significant statistics for the nation’s 
rail carriers, with comparative data 
covering two years of operations. 
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JAMES M. SYMES 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


"In RAILWAY AGE the 

railroad industry is 

fortunate in having a 
magazine that is both useful and readable. 
Week after week its capable staff reports 


and interprets what railroads are doing 
and planning and thinking - plus things they 
should be doing and planning and thinking. 
To the extent that a magazine can report 
and inspire an industry, RAILWAY AGE 
does the job." 





RAILWAY AGEe A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION 
30 CHURCH STREET © NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
CLEVELAND DALLAS LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. DUSSELDORF 
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Trackage and Equipment Data 
Class I and Class II 
1 April 1960 1 April 1961 


Trackage 

Miles of road operated ... 300,110 
Locomotive (non-diesel) -.. 

Coal burning maak 

Electric 

Oil 

Gasoline . 

Gas-electric . 

Gas-turbine-electric 
Diesel locomotives 

Road haul . 

Switching 


298,599 


switching 
Unclassified . 
Diesel-electric locomotives . 
Road haul 
Switching . * 
Combined road haul 
& switching . Ss 1,021 
Unciassified . me 32 
Grand total-all 
locomotives 
ie ee 
Freight 
Passenger . 


27,570 
15,810 
10,727 


31,994 


va-veenees004,476 1,974. 
..--1 ,969,375 
... 39,101 


Motor ........... sai a» ae 
Diesel ..... - - 184 
Diesel-electric .. 205 
EE 
Gasoline .... aE : 

Gas-electric .... 
Oil 


Unclassified ................. 
Miscellaneous cars 
Private car company cars 287,556 284,915 
Grand total, all cars ..2,389,991 2,352,579 
Source: Pocket List of Railroad Officials 





WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


It has been estimated that the 
railread’s shopping list includes 
about 100,000 different items, which 
are annually purchased in 2,600 of 
the nation’s 3,072 counties. 

Every year, as a consolidated unit, 
the railroad industry purchases an 
average of almost $2 billion worth 
of materials, supplies, fuel, additions 
and improvements. 


TRANSPORTATION 


> Line haul roads (S.I.C. 4011) ... 
In general classifications, these com- 
panies buy the thousands of individ- 
ual items included in these four 
basic divisions: 


® Rolling stock; 
® Shop and repair facilities; 
® Roadway and track equipment; 


@ Signaling and communications 
equipment. 


> Switching & terminal companies 
(S.I.C. 4013) . . . Materials handling 
equipment, communications devices 
and most of the products included 
in the table of “Purchases of Fuel, 





ESTABLISHED 1663 


The really important men in 
Communications read W& RC 


Describe your products to 
these readers monthly thru— 


am 


WIRE & RADIO COMMUNICATIONS ff 


VERONA, NEW JERSEY & 


P.O. BOX 50 
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Material and Supplies,” in the table 
on the opposite page, are bought by 
companies in this segment of the 
industry. 


> Sleeping car & other passenger 
service companies (S.I.C. 4021) ... 
Again, the table on the opposite 
page shows the major _ items 
bought by companies in this field. 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING 


> Locomotive & parts manufactur- 
ers (S.I.C. 3741) .. . The raw mate- 
rials and equipment of “heavy in- 
dustry” are standard for the plants 
in this field. The table at right, 
headed “Purchases of Material, Fuel 
and Supplies” contains many of 
the major items regularly purchased 
by these manufacturers. 


> Railroad & street car manufac- 
turers (S.I.C. 3742) . . . The basic 
materials, supplies and _ services 
bought by this industry match those 
of plants in the locomotive field. 


HOW RAILROADS BUY 


Because railroads vary greatly in 
size, in traffic volume, and in scope 
of operation, no national organiza- 
tional structure could be cited as 
“typical.” The most important de- 
partments—from the supplier view- 
point—are described below. 


= Executives. The chief executives 
of the railroads and the directors to 
whom they are responsible usually 
delegate to subordinates the re- 
sponsibility for selection of material 
and equipment. The executives, 
however, personally initiate many 
investigations and experiments with 
new materials. 


= ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. The en- 
gineering department is responsible 
for the construction and mainte- 
nance of tracks, buildings, bridges 
and water supplies and all other 
fixed railroad facilities. A chief en- 
gineer heads the department, while 
directly under and reporting to him 
are an engineer of construction and 
an engineer of maintenance of way. 

The engineers of bridges, of build- 
ings and of water service report di- 
rectly to the chief engineer, as well 
as to the engineers of construction 
and of maintenance of way on mat- 
ters relating to their particular 
work. 

District engineers, who have 
jurisdiction over several divisions, 
report to general superintendents 
and also to the engineer of mainte- 
nance of way. The division engi- 
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neer is in charge of engineering 
work of the division. Under him are 
supervisors of tracks, of bridges, of 
building and of water service. 


= MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. The 
railroad mechanical department is 
concerned with inspection, servic- 
ing, and maintenance of rolling 
stock — locomotives and cars — 
and operation of shops, engine- 
houses and other mechanical facili- 
ties for construction, repair and 
service of equipment. 

This department is under the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of a superin- 
tendent of motive power or general 
mechanical superintendent whose 
staff consists of district mechanical 
superintendents, master mechanics, 
general foremen, shop superintend- 
ents, mechanical engineers, produc- 
tion engineers and others. 


= Trarric. While the traffic de- 
partments do not use materials 
other than the materials and equip- 
ment for their offices, their direct 
interest in obtaining business for 
the railroad causes them to keep a 
close watch on the services avail- 
able to shippers and the traveling 
public, with the result that traffic 
officers are important factors in 
registering the demand for and de- 
termining the kind of improved 
types of freight and passenger 
equipment bought for rail or high- 
way service. 


= PURCHASING AND sTORES. The pur- 
chasing and stores activities are 
combined on some railroads and, 
on many, are under the jurisdic- 
tion of a top management repre- 
sentative—often a vice president. 
Purchasing departments are in- 
terested in prices, market trends, 
freight rates, warranties, specifica- 
tions, deliveries, discount prices, 
and the maintenance of a depend- 
able and competitive market. Many 
items and materials are purchased 





Census of Locomotive & Car Builders 
*Z.1.C. *$.1.C. 
Item 3741 3742 
All employes 
er” 24,309 
$132.3 
17,892 
32.1 
$ 91.1 
$167.6 
$562.2 
$ 8.6 
Total ; LAE aN 67 
More than 20 employes .... 13 44 
*Legend: 


3741—Locomotives & parts manufacturers 
3742—Railroad & street car builders 


Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 


Production workers 
Number ......... eee 
Man-hours (millions) ........ 
Wages (millions) .............. 
Value added by manufac- 
ture (millions) shies 
Value of shipments 
(millions) _ ..... mee 
Capital outlays, new 
(millions) _........ pe Soe 
Number establishments 








Railroad Purchases of Material, 
Fuel, and Supplies 
Class I Railroads 
(Dollars in Thousands) 
Item 
Bituminous coal . 
Anthracite coal . 
Fuel oil (residu 


Diesel fuel . 


Gasoline 10,427 


Other fuel . 5,779 4,165 
459,960 $ 392,051 
43,761 


13,889 
26,238 


Total Fuel 
Cross ties 
Switch & bridge ties and 
timber 20,791 
Se ea ee 
Other forest products cas 9,230 8,724 
Total Forest products ...§ 128,464 92.612 
Steel rail (except scrap) 90,786 $5,879 
Wheels, axles & tires ...... 83,421 72,590 


Frogs, switches, cross- 
31,586 23,573 


s & paris 

Track fastenings, irack 

bolts, spikes, ete. ............ 70,563 38,117 
Iron bridges, turntables 

& structural steel 9,658 
Bar iron & steel, etc. ........ 
Locomotive forgings & 

pressed steel 
Car forgings, iron & steel 
Boiler flues tubes 
Bolts, nuts, washers, etc. 
Locomotive. & car springs 
Locomotive & car castings 
Track & roadway tools .... 
Machinery & repair parts 29,962 
“—. iron & steel, & 

ttings 8,863 
10,808 


13,226 


70,369 


Hardware & nails 

Hand & — machine 
tools & pa 

Other iron va soak 
products j 


12,966 F 

Total Iron & Steel 8 608,811 $ 419,442 
Cement, lime, plaster, 

etc. 10,011 7,317 
Lubricating oils & grease 53,806 50,978 
Nonferrous ate & 

products seesiectedigstoets 
Ballast ...... - 
Electrical sup plies 
Stationery & rinting .... 
Commissary — ES 
Rubber & leather goods 
Glass, drugs, chemicals, 

painters’ supplies 39,701 
Arch brick for 

locomotives 985 178 
Passenger car trimmings 13,690 11,888 





Locomotive, train 
station supplies 28,372 22,662 
ae signal 
material 53,659 37,926 
by eo my a 
io material . 14,277 12,715 
Air brake material . 22,468 18,766 
Locomotive mechanic 
appliances 5,833 4,525 
Automotive ee 5 & 
supplies a : ; 
li 17,914 24,479 
Other diesel material . 95,413 84,295 
All other miscellaneous — 
purchases ; 56,460 47,497 
Total Misc. Purchases .$ 619,236 $ 526,039 
Grand Total ....................$1,816.471 $1,430,144 
Source: Yearbook of Railroad Information—1960 





on the basis of competitive bids. 
The typical purchasing depart- 
ment is usually headed by a general 
purchasing agent. Under him are 
assistant purchasing agents and 
buyers—the latter often specializ- 
ing in the procurement of special- 
ized commodities. On a few roads 
the commissary procurement oper- 
ation is currently under the direc- 
tion of the purchasing department. 
While many requisitions for sta- 
ple or specification materials for 
replenishment of running stocks are 
originated by storekeepers, there is 
a growing tendency toward “local 
buying.” By this method, the using 
department will authorize purchase 
of small items—such as light bulbs, 


hand tools, etc.—to eliminate the 
need for keeping such items in in- 
ventory. 

The storekeeper is usually re- 
sponsible for modernization of ma- 
terial handling techniques. He is al- 
so influential in determining pack- 
aging procedures among suppliers. 

The stationer is normally respon- 
sible for all items of stationery and 
often certain types of office equip- 
ment—as well as all printing and 
reproduction services. 


= SIGNAL DEPARTMENT. The signal 
departments on the railroads build 
and maintain signaling facilities, in- 
cluding automatic train control, 
grade crossing protection and cen- 
tralized traffic control equipment. 
They have an important voice in 
specifying this equipment. 


@ GENERAL PURCHASING PROCEDURE. 
There has been a general trend to- 
ward standardization at all possible 
points. This has resulted in more 
railroads having all new products 
submitted to their purchasing de- 
partments even before the using 
departments pass technical judg- 
ment on the various products. Ac- 
cording to one industry source, on 
some railroads, salesmen are not 
permitted to make appointments 
with engineering and other person- 
nel until they have had their prod- 
uct reviewed by the purchasing de- 
partment which, in turn, arranges 
a joint conference. 


Sources: Modern Railroads; 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials; 
Simmons—Boardman Publishing 
Co.; Assn. of American Railroads; 
Eastern Railroad Presidents Confer- 
ence; Bureau of Transport Econom- 
ics & Statistics, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Modern Railroads 

28-1. The Railroad Industry As A Market. 
12-page report containing statistics on 
purchases of materials and_ supplies, 
trackage, equipment in operation, etc., 
po an organization chart showing users, 
uyers, and influencers of buying. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials 

28-2. A Sound Approach to the Railroad 
Market. 16-page statistical and analytical 
report on the railroad market, with in- 
formation on trends, buying practices, 
test procedures, etc. 

Railway Age 

28-3. Installations of Diesel-Electric Mo- 
tive Power—1960. Statistical tabulation 
of the number of units installed on 
American Railroads in 1960, with data 
grouped by types and horsepower clas- 
sifications, 
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BEFORE YOU DECIDE 


ASK YOURSELF 
THESE & BASIC 
MEDIA QUESTIONS 


WHICH PUBLICATION HAS 
THE GREATEST COVERAGE? 


A lot of talk about ‘‘circulation’’ vs ‘‘numbers'’ has 
thrown up a smoke screen of confusion about the 
real facts of circulation by publications serving the 
railroad field. 

Here are the facts from the latest audited statements 


TOTAL RAILROAD CIRCULATION 


MODERN RAILROADS ~ }22,172 
RY.AGE =| 10,019 
TOTAL MECHANICAL DEPT. CIRCULATION 


MODERN RAILROADS | 7,084 
RY. LOC. & CARS 4,553 


IRY. AGE 1,334 


TOTAL ENGINEERING DEPT. CIRCULATION 
MODERN RAILROADS | 7,634 
RY. TRACK & ST. 5,472 


RY. AGE 1,512 


WHICH IS THE MOST 
DYNAMIC PUBLICATION? 


Compore the publications yourself and you will see 
that MODERN RAILROADS is tops. Large format to 
suit field requiring dynamic display. Highest quality 
printing and paper, ‘perfect binding,’’ so all pages 
open flat without stitches. Top notch prize winning 
editorial staff, a fusion of experienced railroaders 
and top industrial journalists. Also strong fusion of 
photo journalism ond interpretative journalism. Back- 
stopped by Eastman Research, exclusively in the rail- 
road field. 


DOES IT CONVEY A 
POSITIVE IMAGE? 


Railroads are one of America’s biggest industries, 
today averaging $10 billion gross income annually, 
spending in the neighborhood of $1 billion for sup- 
plies and equipment. And MODERN RAILROADS is 
the dynamic image of the modern approach to this 
huge industry thirsting for progress. It was con- 
ceived to cover this huge industry with news, inter- 
pretotion, and adult education in a manner befitting 
progressive, modern business approaches. In text, 
visual, and coverage MODERN RAILROADS conveys 
the Positive Image. It is a big, beautiful and power- 
ful publication—where your advertising belongs! 


WHICH ATTRACTS 
THE MOST 
ADVERTISING DOLLARS? 


MODERN RAILROADS bills more advertising dollars— 
has more advertising pages per issue from people who 
sell to railroads—than any other publication in the 
field—has consistently done so for years. 


At the same time as it is the only single publica- 
tion with adequate circulation to cover this huge 
field, its rates per thousand are 46 percent below 
its nearest competitor! (By using one instead of 
three or four, your ads get greater frequency, more 


impact). 
: SEE FOR YOURSELF! 


Get copies of all publications in the railroad field. 
Note publishing fundamentals. Compare them visu- 
ally—os the readers of your advertising do—and 
you will see why... 
More People Who Sell to Railroads 
Invest More Dollars 
in MODERN RAILROADS 
Than in Any Other Railroad Publication 
It’s Your Best Buy! 


MODERN Lng 
RAILROADS 


201 &. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 


GROUP OF REPORTS: for industry divisions 
indicated by title, the following market 
and media files contain capsulized mar- 
ket descriptions plus an analysis of rail- 
road personnel involved in each division. 

28-4. Locomotives & Cars. 

28-5. Purchases & Stores. 

28-6. Signaling & Communications. 

28-7. Track & Structures. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Assn. of Railroad Superintendents, 
431 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Am. Railway Bridge & Building Assn., 
431 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Am. Railway Car Institute, 19 E. 47th 

St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Railway Engineering Assn., 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Iil. 
Am. Short Line Railroad Assn., 2000 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Assn. of Am. Railroads, Transportation 
Bidg., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Bridge & Building Supply Assn., 201 N. 

Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference, 
143 Liberty St., New York 6, N.Y. 
Locomotive Maintenance Officers Assn., 
1721 Parket, North Little Rock, Ark. 
Railway Electrical & Mechanical Supply 
Assn., 919 N. Michigan, Chicago 12, IIl. 
Railway Fuel & Operating Officers Assn., 
139 W. Van Buren, Chicago 5 
Railway Progress Institute, 38 S$. Dearborn, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Railway Supply Mfrs. Assn., 527 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Railway Systems & Procedures Assn., 357-8 
Union Station, Washington 2, D.C. 
Railway Telegraph & Telephone Appli- 
ance Assn., 30 Church St., New York 7 
Roadmasters & Maintenance of Way 
Assn., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
— Appliance Association, 30 Church 
, New York 7, N.Y. 


59 E. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available 
B — Partial circulation list available 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter 


Modern Railroads, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago 
6. Published by Watson Publications, Inc. Est. 
1945. Editor: Tom Shedd, Jr. Trim size, 93x 
123%. Type page 9!/sxl214; 2 and 4 cols., 4l/ 
and 2. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Kgen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 22,964; non-qualified, 
2,597. Execs. in: engineering, bri & 
roadways, 7,634; mechanical dept., 7,084; ‘ad- 
ministration, finance, operating, & traffic, 6,272; 
urchasing & stores depts., 1,182. Other, 475. 


ates— IP y Vy P 
age 
$350 00 bie0.t0 00 


vines 
6 330.00 
12 615.00 310.00 iss, 0 





Color, 4A, $120; bleed, $50. 

Catalog File. Trim size, Re ‘2 1962-63 edi- 
tion to “4 published June, 

Circulation, sworn, 136 edition, controlled, 
7,000. Rates for catalog inserts—4 pages, $600; 
8 . are $900; 16 pages, $1,450; 24 pages, 


Dee AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 307. 





The Pocket List of Railroad Officials, 424 W. 
33rd St., New York 1. Published by The Rail- 
way Equipment and Publication Co. Est. 1895. 
Editor: x . Zenobia. seat _—~ 6. ie 
size, 4x ype page, cols. 
Published paeenty- Jan. 4m Forms close 20th 
prec. a Agency discounts, none. Mail- 
ing list-B- 

gt paid, 12,989; unpaid, 1,974. En- 
gineering & signal, 5,164; mechanical, 3,042; 
mfrs., 2,231; purchasing, storekeepers & sta- 
tioners, 1,166; exec., financial, legal, 894; op- 
eration, 465. Rates quarterly 4-times; 1 page, 
$130; 2 page, $75; 144 page, $60, each rate is 
per insertion. 
Color, $40; bleed, $15. 

For additional data see page 303. 





ailway Age, 30 Church St., New York 7. 
Bablehed by Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 
~. 1856. tity, ‘s Lyne. ag = 
rim size, 81/4x . Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2 3/16. Published Vion. Forms close weeks 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-D. 

Circulation, paid, 13,855; unpaid, 1,924. Rail- 
way: operating depts., 3,390; traffic dept., 
1,715; execs., 8; mechanical & electrical 
depts., 1,334; en ineering dept., 1,249; other, 
1,113. Mérs., suppliers, contractors, 1,479; other, 
sae. Rates— | 2h P uP 
imes age age \, Page 1/3 P 

i 20.00 $305.00 $230.00 

390.00 280.00 215.00 

13 370.00 260.00 205.00 
Combination rates with one or more Sim- 
mons-Boardman railwa ublications. 

Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $60, 
ses AIA pales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 305. 





Railway Locomotives and Cars, 30 Church 
St., New York 7. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Pub. Corp. Est. 1832. Editor: C. L. 
Combes. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8!/4x11!/. 

ge, 7x16, 2 and 3 cols., 2 3/16 and 
34yi6. P Published fet Forms close 5th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-D 

Circulation, paid, §,965; unpaid, 436. Rail- 
way: genl., road & other foremen, 2,112; genl. 
supts., engineers, electricians, draftsmen, etc., 
1,098; power house engineers, machinists, etc., 
1,033; equip. mfrs., 616; execs., 440. Other, 
689. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2; Page 

1 $420.00 $325.00 

6 350.00 295.00 

12 315.00 270.00 

Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $60. 
Combination rates—see Railway Age. 

Cyclopedias. Price, single copy. $15. Trim 
size, 8Y/.x111/.. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 35/12. 
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Car Builders’ Cyclopedia. Est. 1879. Next 
edition, 1961. Circulation, guaranteed, June 
1961 edition, 6,000. Rates—] page, $600; 2-3 
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Railway Materials and at ment, 9 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago 6. Publis by Phil Murphy 
& Assoc. Est. 1958. Editor: Phil Mnphy. . 
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Railway Purchase and Stores, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. Published by Sim- 
mons-Boardman Pub. Co. Est. 1908. Editor: 
B. Enos. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 81/4x11!,. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 10th. 
Forms close ]5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
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Railway Track and Structures, 30 Church St., 
New York 7. Published by Simmons-Boardman 
Pub. Corp. Est. 1884. Editor: Merwin H. Dick. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 814xll\4. Type 
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Circulation, paid, 6.757: unpaid, 307. Road- 
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Signalman’s Journal, 2247 Lawrence Ave., Chi- 
cago 25, Ill. Published by Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen. Est. 1920. Editor: Paul 
T. Drummond. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
Baxi: Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/. Pub- 
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Wire & Radio Communications, P. O. Box 
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cations Pub. Corp. Est. 1883. Editor: Lee 
Craig. Subscription, $2. Trim size, gts Type 
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Transportation Division 


Transit and motor 
vehicle transportation 


Slight revenue increase in 1960 


offset by higher operating costs 


CURRENT TRENDS 


m RATE INCREASES CONTINUE to be 
the mainstay of profitable opera- 
tions for most companies in this 
field. Following a pattern started 
after World War II, and interrupted 
briefly during the Korean Emer- 
gency, passenger volume again 
showed a decline in most sectors 
last year. 

Here are some of the highlight 
trends for the various segments of 
the over-all industry. 


> Local & suburban transportation 
(S.LC. 411) . . . This division of the 
industry includes common carrier 
bus lines, plus transit operations 
such as street cars, elevated, and 
subway transit. 

The nation’s local transit com- 
panies collectively posted a 2.3% 
increase in operating revenues last 
year. Total passenger volume 
dropped 2.1% from the preceding 
year, but the loss was offset by fare 
increases of about 5%. Comparing 
1959 with the previous year, reve- 
nues increased 4.2%, passenger vol- 
ume dropped 1.2%, and fare in- 
creases averaged 5.6%. 

Last August the nation’s transit 
bus fleetmen got help in improving 
their prospects for the future. It 
came from the Ford Foundation, in 
the form of a $500,000 grant to the 
Rand Corporation for a three year 
urban transport study on a national 
scale. 

Cities continue to be actively con- 
cerned about their transit problems. 
Despite the best efforts of traffic 
and safety engineers, vehicle con- 
gestion continues to mount as more 
and more private conveyances crowd 
downtown business centers of the 
larger cities. This saddles munici- 
palities with rising street mainte- 
nance costs, more problems in traf- 


fic enforcement programs, and gen- 
erally heavier outlays for adminis- 
trative agencies associated with 
these problems. 

Transportation companies are 
therefore generally benefitting from 
active interest and various types of 
support from the public officials of 
the municipalities in which they 
operate. In some cities, for example, 
buses are assigned special lanes on 
congested streets during rush hours. 

In other cases, some of the larger 
cities have been constructing special 
passenger pick-up islands in the 
center of one-way streets. This 
helps facilitate rapid loading and 
unloading during the hours of peak 
congestion. 

Carriers themselves are taking 
direct action to increase passenger 
volume. One industry source re- 
ports a general trend toward up- 
grading the equipment. Added to 
this, many carriers conduct active 
advertising and promotion cam- 
paigns which emphasize economy 
and convenience of public transpor- 
tation compared with operation of 
private vehicles in metropolitan 
areas. 

Sightseeing bus operators (S.LC. 
4119) are reported to be enjoying 
a progressively favorable revenue 
pattern, due to general increases in 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


the discretionary dollar and the 
public’s current inclination to spend 
money on domestic travel. 


> Taxicabs (S.I.C. 412) ... In- 
creased population mobility is af- 
fecting taxicab operators, much the 
same as it is other suppliers of local 
passenger transportation. Equipment 
is frequently being subjected to 
heavier usage than in the past — 
particularly in the larger cities 
where the same cab is often on the 
street 20 or more hours at a time. 

Taxi operators are still fighting 
the squeeze resulting from the ris- 
ing cost of repairs and fuel, and the 
problems resulting from either fixed 
rates or stiff competition. According 
to one source, operators in the larg- 
er cities are continuing to place in- 
creased reliance on two-way radio, 
as a means of stepping up passenger 
volume through greater flexibility 
in receiving and servicing pick-up 
calls. 

In some areas there has been a 
trend for the smaller and independ- 
ent operators to switch from stand- 
ard cars to the new “compacts,” as 
a means of cutting down on operat- 
ing costs. 


> Intercity bus lines (S.I.C. 413)... 
Trends in intercity bus operations 
during most recent years have been 
characterized by declining volumes 
of travel on regularly scheduled 
routes. On the more positive side, 
there have been increases in travel 
by passengers on buses in charter 
and special service, as well as ex- 





> 41l—Local & suburban passenger trans- 
portation. 

@ 4111—Local & suburban transit. 

@ 4119—Ambulance service, sightseeing 


buses & other local passenger transpor- 
tation. 


> 412—Taxicabs. 


> 413—Intercity & rural highway passen- 
ger transportation. 


@ 4131—Intercity bus lines. 





This chapter covers “Local and suburban transit and interurban 
passenger transportation”—Industry Group 41 in the Government’s 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 

Here are the industry classifications included: 


@ 4132—Nonscheduled intercity highway 
passenger transportation 

> 414—Passenger charter transportation. 
@ 4141—Bus charter service, local. 
@ 4142—Non-local Bus charter service. 


> 415—School buses. 


> 417—Terminal & service facilities for 
motor vehicle passenger transportation 


> 751—Automobile rentals. 
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1959 Census—tLocal & Suburban Passenger 
Transportation Industry 

(S.1.C. 4111) 
Common Carrier Bus Lines 


Transit Operations 





"em Airport 

Number of companies 54 
No. vehicles operated ................ 535 
Plant & suena investment 

(millions)  ............. = $14 
Annual operating revenue 

(millions) 
Cost of t 

(ad sist 
Average life of vehicle 

(in years) .... a 

Includes Trolley Geckos 


ical vehicle 





$1.002.7 


Sub- Rapid Street 

City* urban Transit Cars 
1,134 573 12 8 
69,349 8,052 9,158 3,601 


923 264 2,358 485 

$260.0 

$25 $25 $95 $70 
10-12 25-40 25-30 


Source: Metropolitan Transportation 








panding volumes of package-ex- 
press transportation and, to a lesser 
degree, mail. 

The trends between 1959 and 1960 
differed from the long-term pattern 
only in minor respects. While there 
was a small decline in numbers of 
passengers carried, this occurred 
primarily with respect to short-haul 
traific, in which buses are in most 
direct competition with the private 
auto. On the contrary, through-ex- 
press bus service over expressways 
has become increasingly popular in 
some areas. 

Charter and special-service travel 
on buses is estimated to have in- 
creased by about 5% for Class I 
intercity carriers. In addition, in- 
formed sources report a further sig- 
nificant rise in the volume of pack- 
age-express being carried. 

Revenues of the carriers in 1960, 
as a result of scattered fare increas- 
es and the rising volumes of char- 
ter and special service travel, to- 
taled slightly less than 5% more 
than the 1959 figure. However, ex- 
penses for the year were up more 
than revenues, further narrowing 
the margin between revenues and 
expenses. 


For the typical intercity bus com- 
pany, revenues from special service 
travel and nonpassenger operations 
are vitally important. Carriers pro- 
viding regular-route service often 
must provide such service at an 
actual loss, or on a marginal basis, 
with the result that any profit typ- 
ically comes from charter and spe- 
cial service operations. 

Compared with total revenues, 
the proportion of revenues of the 
Class I carriers derived from oper- 
ations other than regular-route pas- 
senger services is relatively small. 
In 1959 it was approximately 17%, 
which means that this cushion for 
offsetting unprofitable regular route 
service is not too sizable. 
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Among the smaller carriers (Class 
II and III), charter and special serv- 
ice furnishes a larger proportion of 
total revenues than among the Class 
I carriers. 

However, regular-route service 
operated by these smaller com- 
panies tends to be _ particularly 
unprofitable, because it is generally 
short haul in character. Travel by 
passengers going short distances is 
expensive to provide and tends fre- 
quently to be noncompensatory. 

Intercity operators are reported 
to be generally optimistic about the 
future—with the federal highway 
program being a major factor in the 
anticipated passenger volume in- 
creases. 

The theory is that the in- 
terstate highway network will sig- 
nificantly increase total intercity 
passenger travel, and that buses 
will capture more of the public car- 
rier volume formerly handled by 
railroads. 

New and improved highways per- 
mit buses to offer speedier travel 
between distant cities. However, bus 
lines must also continue to service 
communities bypassed by the new 
highways. Frequently this requires 
duplicate service—i.e., over the old 
roads as well as over the new high- 
ways. 

On the old routes there fre- 
quently is an insufficient volume of 
travel to keep buses loaded to a 
reasonably adequate level. Carriers 
in a number of areas are finding 
this requirement for duplicate serv- 
ice to be a definite financial burden. 

“Luxury bus” operations are con- 
tinuing to be expanded, wherever 
warranted by travel potential. These 
luxury buses have such innovations 
as swivel seats, snack bars, movies, 
lounge areas, lavatories, etc. 

Experiments with buses of the 
luxury type began several years 
ago, with one company operating 
plush vehicles between Los Angeles 
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and San Francisco. According to re- 
ports, the experiment was success- 
ful—and_profitable—to the point 
where the service was expanded 
across the south, and introduced in 
the East between Washington and 
New York. 


> School buses (S.1.C. 415) 
Operators in this segment of the 
industry continue to face a bright 
outlook. Continued population dis- 
persion, plus general population 
gains, are the basic factors. 


Population dispersion has _ re- 
sulted in school district consolida- 
tions. This requires more buses to 
carry more students more miles to 
and from school. 


In addition, there are still areas 
of the country where buses are 
getting heavier usage than normal 
because of uneven student loads in 
a given grade, at schools in their 
immediate vicinity. If conditions are 
overcrowded in one school, while 
another has room to spare, rather 
than use limited funds to build new 
classrooms, districts tend to use 
buses to transport students to the 
distant schools. 


> Automobile rental services (S.I.C. 
751) . . . In the past five years, this 
industry has more than doubled in 
size. Authorities report that current 
indications point toward continued 
growth—but at a slower pace—for 
some time to come. 


Expansion in the use of credit 
cards has helped boost the volume 
of rental organizations. Also, more 
“one way trip” 
has encouraged more frequent car 
rental, particularly by businessmen. 


One source reported an increas- 
ing trend among city dwellers to 
lease cars periodically, instead of 
owning their own. This has led to 
an increase in the number of auto 
retailers who offer leased vehicles 
in metropolitan areas. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Operating revenues of 192 Class 
I intercity and local or suburban 
motor carriers of passengers totaled 
$552.0 million in 1959, according to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This compares with $525.2 mil- 
lion in 1958. 


Accompanying tables contain data 
on revenues, expenses, passenger 
volume, and other operations of 
companies in this division of the 
industry. 





According to the American Taxi- 
cab Association, there are 7,500 fleet 
operators in the United States, cur- 
rently operating approximately 150,- 
000 cabs. Gross revenues for these 
operators is reported at $800 million 
annually, and expenditures for re- 
placement parts are estimated at 
approximately $59 million. 

According to one estimate, there 
are more than 2,000 companies en- 
gaged in car and/or truck rental 
and leasing—with the precise figure 
not known because of the large in- 
flux of uncounted regional or local 
auto retailers into the field. Gross 
income for the vehicle rental in- 
dustry reportedly exceeds $350 mil- 
lion, with one company accounting 
for more than 30% of the total. 

The following table contains high- 
light statistics on the school bus in- 
dustry. 


School Bus Statistics 
Registered school buses (U.S.) 
Fleet in operation (U.S. é Conaea) 
or more buses .......... % 

10-99 buses. .............. 

9-9 buses ........... 5 Asiaatiahicin necdoailoatationss 

Less than 5 buseS cscs. 
Miles traveled in year (million) ..... ‘ 
Gasoline consumption (thousand gal.) 136,125 
Average miles per gallon, per bus ... 10.34 


Operating buses (U.S. & Sonne) 


Contract haulers Re °. 000 


000 
Nea “a2 500 
Source: School Bus Transportation 


Private schools . 
Public schools 


The following table shows reve- 
nues of all motor-carrier operations 
engaged in intercity regular route 
service plus revenues of electric 
railways engaged in the same type 
of service. 


Motor Carriers’ Revenue—Class I, I, Ill 
(Passenger service—dollars in millions) 
Intercity 
Regular- Total 
route Operating 
Schedules Revenues 
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> Taxicabs (S.I.C. 412) .. . Replace- 
ment parts, tires, paint, fuel, two- 
way radios and maintenance tools 
and equipment constitute the major 
items purchased by taxicab opera- 
tors. In addition they buy the stand- 
ard materials and supplies used in 
other service industries. 


> Intercity transportation (S.IC. 
413) . . . Major items purchased by 
operators in this segment of the 
industry are similar to those bought 
by bus operators in the local and 
suburban field. Rolling stock and 
fuel again take the major share of 
the operator’s expense dollar. 


>» Charter services (S.LC. 414)... 
Characteristics of items purchased 
by charter bus operators duplicate 
those of bus operators in the local 
and suburban transport field. 


>» School buses (S.1.C. 415) ... Pur- 
chases in this field, once again, are 
similar to those in that of local and 
suburban bus operation. 


> Auto and truck rental (S.I.C. 751) 
Maintenance and repair equipment 
are high on the list of items pur- 
chased in this field. Fuel and main- 
tenance tools are also major items. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Local and suburban transit (S.I.C. 
411) ... In general the buying pro- 
cedures of the motor bus operators 
are different from the railway op- 
erators. The average motor bus 
company operates fewer than 40 
buses, but average transit railways 
operate more than 250 cars. 

In the large companies, top man- 
agement tends to make the deci- 
sions on major equipment purchas- 
es. The specific type of equipment 
purchased can be influenced, how- 


ment superintendents, but in a well- 
run company careful records on 
each vehicle reveal the relative effi- 
ciency of the various types and 
makes being operated. 

In the smaller companies, the 
management has even more of a di- 
rect influence because the managers 
keep in direct touch with what is 
going on. 

Titles vary. The equipment su- 
perintendent may be the general 
superintendent, the superintendent 
of maintenance, the general man- 
ager, the manager, the superintend- 
ent of equipment and so on. 

Companies may have purchasing 
agents, with or without that title. 
Their authority however is often 
limited to shelf and supply items. 


> Taxicabs (S.I.C. 412) . . . In most 
companies the president/owner or 
general manager supervises all pur- 
chases. 

The taxicab industry is a fleet op- 
eration, much as the transit indus- 
try is becoming. While it has its 
own special operating and business 
problems, the type of items it buys 
tend to conform with the usual pur- 
chases made by fleets, with a few 
additions, such as two-way radio. 


> Intercity transportation (S.L.C. 
413) . . . Buying procedures in this 
segment of the industry tend to du- 
plicate those of the larger bus com- 
panies in the local and suburban 
field. Major capital expenditures 
will almost invariably involve top 
management. 


> Charter services (S.I.C. 414)... 
Buying practices here are similar 
to the medium and small-size bus 
companies in the local and subur- 
ban transportation field. The ma- 
jority of the companies operate a 
limited fleet and operating manage- 


ever, by shop foremen and equip- ment tends to be identical with 





Local Transit Lines Operations 
(S.1.C 4111) 


ave. Fares Passengers 
ash Rates Carried 
“Toouta (million) _ 


Month 1958-1959 ‘1958 «1959 
[opuary , 
> Local and suburban transit (S.I.C. te Sid 
411) .. . Rolling stock and fuel ac- Mou! a 
count for the major share of ex- June .. 

< ti 2 July . 
penditures. In addition, operators in August... 
this field buy such miscellaneous —oe 
items as: metal signs, service tools, 
coin counters, fare tokens and 


November . 
December . 
countless automotive replacement 
parts. 


Source: Transport Economics 
Operating 
Revenues 
_(million) 


1959 


WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


o 
A 


BOBOO-N— $) 


® 


pent pak oat ep psoas tee 
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do 
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1960 
18.6 
18.6 
18.7 
18.8 
18.8 
18.8 
18.9 
18.9 
18.9 
19.6 
19.1 
19.1 
18.8 


. ce 
i) 


$1.320.0 $1.375.0 $1,407.4 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


Total 
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ownership. This means the presi- 
dent/owner is again an important 
factor in all purchases. 


> School buses (S.1.C. 415) 
Buying procedures and influences 
are again very similar to those of 
comparable-size companies in the 
local and suburban field. 


> Auto and truck rental (S.I.C. 751) 
. . » Most companies in this field are 
“local” both in origin and nature 
of operation. Even the industry 
“giants” operate on an “individual 
entrepreneur” basis—after basic 
policy has been established by the 
main branch. 


Sources: Metropolitan Transpor- 
tation; School Bus Transportation; 
Am. Transit Assn.; Natl. Assn. of 
Motor Bus Owners; Bureau of 
Transport Economics & Statistics, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Taxicab Assn., 4415 N. California 
Ave., Chicago 25, Il. 


Am. Transit Assn., 292 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Natl. Assn. of Motor Bus Owners, 839 
Seventeenth St., N.W., Wash., 6, D.C. 


Natl. Assn. of Taxicab Owners, 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Leader 








PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 





A.T.A. News, official publication of the Amer- 
ican Taxicab Assn., 4415 N. California Ave., 
Chicago 25. Est. 1945. Editor: M. H. Smith. 
Trim size, 8'/.xll. Type page, 7x10. 3 cols., 
13 pi. Published 15th. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, sworn, June 1959, 
7.005: other, 195. se 
Times 1 Page % e 2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $200.00 hiss 0 fis $ 85.00 
6 187.50 152.50 77.50 
12 175.00 140.00 60. 30 72.50 
Color, $35; bleed, $25. 


controlled 





Metropolitan Transportation (formerly Modern 
Passenger Transportation), P.O. Box 1000, 
Wheaton, Ill. Published by Hitchcock Pub. 
Co. Est. 1955. Editor: Bruce Howat. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8!/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2 3/16. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 7,587; non-qualified 
1,653. Transit & b bus line epecatioes: 5,202 
charter line operations, 685; mfrs., 626; public 
service, investors, govt., assns., 579; other, 


518. Rates— 
2, Page 2 Page 
$320 00 $229 ¢ 30 


Times 1 Page 

] $420.00 

6 370.00 290.00 197.50 

12 350.00 275.00 185.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; others, $70; bleed, $40. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Vy Page 
$167.50 








port, 355 Lexington Ave., New 
yor k 17, N. ¥ Published by American Transit 
Assn. Est. 1943. Editor: R. G. Skinner. Sub- 
scription, $10. Type page, 91/,xl12. Published 
Friday ag close Tues. Agency discounts, 
15-0 M ai ling list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,615; cther, 207. 
Rates per line—Under 2,000 lines, 85c; 2,000- 
3,000, 75c; 3,000-5,000, 69c; over 5,000, 63c. 


Color, $75. 





nag Bus br oars igs oo, (formerly School 
P. O. Box 1000, Wheaton, IIl. 
Hitchcock Publishing Co. Est. 
' Bruce Howat. ee tion, $2. 
Trim size, 81/4,xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 3% “and 23/16. OPP hod Ist, bi- 
monthly For ms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 21,018; non-qualified, 
1,147. Public schools, 11,336; contract haulers, 
7,738; body or chassis dealers, 1,009; parochial 
& private schools, 424; other, 7 Rates Pa 
Times 1 Page 2% Page 1/2 Pa VY, Pa 

$400.00 $277.80 


l $530.00 

6 480.00 370.00 252.50 

12 460.00 355.00 240.00 
Color 4A red, $60; others, $70; bleed, $40. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Taxi Weekly, 161 W. 54th St., New_York 19. 
Published by Taxi Weekly, Inc. Est. 1932. 
Editor: Les Peterman. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 11x171/,. Type page, 1014x115; 5 col., 2”. 
ublished Monday. Forms close 7 days prec. 
y discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A- 

sworn, paid, 14,200; controlled, 

Rates— 

1 Page Page 

$275.00 

255.00 

235.00 

leed, not available. 
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Taxicab Industry — Auto Rental News, 161 
W. S4th St., New York 19. Published by Taxi 
Inc. Est. 1932. Editor: A. — Trim 
tex1 Wy Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 3/16. 
d 20th. Forms close 20th prec. Agen- 
unts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 

paid, 7,562; unpaid, 2,471. Cab 
auto & truck rental & leasing, 

238. oo Yh P Ye P 
ag 2/, Page , Pa Page 
$260.00 $200.00 $165. 0 $115.00 
240.00 185.00 150.00 100.00 
225.00 170 00 135.00 90.00 

















here are SIX ways 
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MINING DIVISION 








HERE’S YOUR INDEX TO 


Markets Analyzed: 


Chapter Page 


31 Coal mining 321 
32 Metal mining 328 


33 Nonmetallic mineral 
mining and quarrying 333 





Chapter 


Business and commerce 
Manufacturing division 
Transportation division 
Petroleum and gas division 
OTHER DIVISIONS Construction division 

Food division 

Services and distribution division 
Institutional division 
Government division 
Export-Import division 

Farm and fisheries division 611 
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Mining Division 


Mining industries 


Production value increased 2% last year; 


additional increases expected in 1961 


CURRENT TRENDS 


® THE PRODUCTION VALUE of last 
year’s total U. S. minerals produc- 
tion (exclusive of petroleum and 
gas) climbed slightly more than 
2% over the 1959 level. Industry 
authorities are anticipating addi- 
tional gains this year. 

In a number of areas 1960 proved 
to be noteworthy. There were de- 
velopments in equipment, tech- 
niques, processing, etc. In many 
cases these developments consti- 
tuted breakthroughs which will af- 
fect the future. 

Here are some of the highlight 
developments. 


EXPLORATION 


For the independent geologist, 
last year’s general level of explora- 
tion activity was not appreciably 
different from 1959. With one ex- 
ception—Missouri—there was no 
furor in exploration anywhere east 
of the Rockies. 

On an over-all basis, there were 
three focal points for exploration 
activities in the U. S. last year: 
copper—with Arizona being the 
hot spot; lead, zinc, and iron—in 
Missouri; and, _ beryllium—with 
exploration people looking any- 
where it was likely to be found. 

Last year was a “boom” year for 
exploration in Arizona. Nearly all 
major copper producers fielded ex- 
ploration crews in the state, and 
gave them budgets suited to their 
immediate goals. The activity in 
Arizona is considered significant. 
Copper is presently in oversupply 
because of excessive production in 
the light of current demand. How- 
ever, exploration for a metal now in 
oversupply reflects a general trend 
among mining companies — i.e., find 
new domestic deposits before others 
claim them. 

The growth of geophysics in the 
Southwest’s copper exploration is 
considered to be another important 
factor in the year’s activity. Geo- 
physical prospecting in the Arizona- 


New Mexico territory received its 
greatest stimulus in 1952. That year 
magnetics, electromagnetics, resis- 
tivity, gravimetric, and self-poten- 
tial methods were successfully em- 
ployed in the discovery of a major 
copper deposit at Mineral Hill, Ari- 
zona. 

Beryllium has attracted the in- 
terest of mining companies and in- 
dividual prospectors as the result 
of recent developments in the con- 
centration of beryllium ores. New 
techniques have resulted in cutting 
processing costs to the point where 
the metal can be successfully mar- 
keted — and the market is consid- 
ered to be a broad one. 

Last year’s beryllium exploration 
activities centered in western Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington 
throughout most of the year. Late 
in November a second major de- 
posit area was discovered in Idaho. 

Beryllium’s future and the de- 
velopment of ore reserves are tied 
closely to the market for the min- 
eral. Now that the processing bot- 
tleneck has been broken, some in- 
dustry authorities expect mining 
activities to pick up to the point 
where the U. S. will become self- 
sufficient in this strategic material 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


within a few years. 


MINING DEVELOPMENTS 


Although underground mining op- 
erations in the eastern U. S. were 
cut back in many areas last year, 
a number of interesting techniques 
have been developed. Spurring the 
development was the effort to in- 
crease productivity while at the 
same time lowering costs. 

Mechanized raise climbing ma- 
chines are one of the developments. 
These machines take the place of 
drilling platforms and embody a 
complete means of servicing the 
mining operations involved. 

In underground drilling there has 
been a trend to more extensive use 
of percussion long hole drills for 
exploratory drilling, especially in 
base metal mines. Economy and in- 
creased drilling speed are the rea- 
sons cited for the trend. 


DRILLING & BLASTING 


Authorities say these two opera- 
tions cannot be considered sepa- 
rately, and the speed of development 
in the respective fields necessitates 
constant reevaluation of present 
combined practices for each opera- 
tion. 

Within the past 10 years a num- 
ber of once-standard equipment 
items have become virtually obso- 
lete. In this category, for open pit 
drilling operations, are: the churn 
drill and the wagon drill. 





> 10—Metal mining (Chapter 32). 
> 1l—Anthracite mining (Chapter 31). 


> 12—Bituminous coal and lignite mining 
(Chapter 31) 


> Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fuels (Chapter 33). 
@ Mining, as used here, refers to the ex- 
traction of solid minerals—such as coal 
and ores—occurring naturally. The term is 
also used in the broad sense to include: 
® Quarrying. 
@ Milling—crushing, 
ing, flotation, etc 


screening, wash- 





This chapter is a preliminary summary-review of the mining in- 
dustries. The following three chapters contain detailed information 
on the respective types of mining and/or quarrying organizations 
which make up the over-all industry. 

Here are the Industry Group code numbers and titles from the 
Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual: 


Extraction of crude petroleum and natural gas—which S.I.C. 
includes in “mining”—is covered in Chapters 34 and 35. 


@ Preparation, of other types, needed 
to render the material marketable. 


@ Exploration and the development of 
mineral properties are also included in 
this classification. 


@ Services—performed on a contract, fee, 
or other basis in the development of min- 
eral properties—are classified separately, 
but in this division of industries. 


@ Mining operations are classified on the 
basis of the principal mineral produced. 
If there is no production, classification is 
on the basis of the principal mineral for 
which development work is in process. 
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Future drilling devices are ex- 
pected to develop from either ro- 
tary-percussion machines — with 
some type of vibrating or oscillating 

" chased 

mechanism, or from the use of high eile Pet Machinery Capital 

: s A.C. ota nstalle utlays 
voltage, high frequency, electrical Code _Industry Title Estabs. Employes Employes (add 000) (add 000) 
discharge for rock breaking. The 10 Metal mining wenn 2, 383 92,441 $65,591 $214,597 
latter method is not considered too 11 Anthracite mining : 160 22,756 9,650 16,574 

a a re ‘i a 12 Bituminous coal & lignite 
promising by technicians in this ini 1,379 187,586 139,509 165,371 
; 14 Nonmetallic minerals 

country, although the Russians are . 1.421 115,096 128,116 182,786 


reported to consider it quite prom- , 3,343 417,879 342,866 579,328 


Census of the Mining Industries 


Cost Pur- 


ising from an efficiency and cost 
standpoint. 

Supplemental to development 
work being done by suppliers, basic 
work on the mechanism of the drill- 
process is continuing at several uni- 
versities. Pennsylvania State, for 
example, is reported to have suc- 
cessfully applied photoelasticity to 
studies of static loading at the bit 
cutting edge. 


LOADING & HAULAGE 


Trucks made some news last year 
— with new ones appearing, based 
on diesel-electric, and trolley-elec- 
tric designs. These trucks make a 
complete break from the conven- 
tional engine-plus-power-train, be- 
cause power is applied in each case 
through traction motors at the 
wheel. 

Advantages cited for the new 
trucks are these: dynamic braking; 
high horsepower at the wheel; and, 
design freedom in the absence of a 
power train. Other advantages cited 
include low maintenance costs and, 
in the larger-capacity vehicles, 
greater speed than the conventional 
trucks. 

Rail haulage is reported to be 
holding its own in the larger pits, 
and where there are long hauls 
from mine to mill. Diesel locomo- 
tives are reported to have all but 
replaced electric locomotives. 

Conveyor haulage from open pit 
got a shot in the arm when a large 
western company installed a 1,300- 
ft. belt line at one of its mine sites. 


MINERALS BENEFICIATION 


Industry sources point to a trend 
which is pushing the frontiers of 
mineral beneficiation into fields that 
in. past years were considered as 
separate disciplines. For example 
they cite chemical engineering. 

Chemical engineering was once 
somewhat alien to the mining in- 
dustry. Today, however, some of the 
more significant recent advances 
have come from the application of 
chemical processing methods to 
minerals. 

Application of instruments for op- 
erating control of mineral benefici- 





Source: 1958 Census of Mineral Industries 








ation processes is reported to be a 
subject that continues to hold the 
interest of most mill men. The 
widespread adopting of automatic 
control has not proceeded as fast as 
many industry experts think it 
should have, but solid headway is 
being made. 


MINING & COMPUTERS 


Routine problems have dominated 
the types of applications made of 
computers in the mineral industry, 
according to informed spokesmen. 
These problems are obvious at the 
mine site, and their programming 
can be justified on the basis of sav- 
ing time and costs. 

Informed sources report a definite 
trend for mining companies to make 
theoretical studies to help solve 
some of their problems. Most min- 
ing companies are expected to start 
investigating the use of digital com- 
puters by using the facilities of 
computer centers. By renting these 
services from others, the mining 
companies can evaluate not only the 
data obtained, but the flexibility of 
the machines for their own applica- 
tions. 

The ultimate goal of computer 
programs for mining companies 
would be to design a mine, mine 
plant, and mill, from the exploration 
drill-hole data. 

Detailed information on trends 
and developments within the vari- 
ous divisions of the over-all miner- 
als mining industries will be found 
in the following three chapters. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Total U. S. mineral production 
reached an estimated value of $7,677 
million last year, according to data 
released by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines (USBM). This compares with 
$7,408 for 1959, representing ap- 
proximately a 2.04% increase for 
the 1960 period. 

(These figures do not include the 
value of petroleum and gas produc- 
tion, which are included in the 


“mining” industries according to the 
S.I.C. codes. For data on petroleum 
and gas, refer to Chapters 34 
through 38.) 

The following table shows a two 
year comparison of production val- 
ue for metal and nonmetallic min- 
erals (except petroleum). 


Value of U.S. Mineral Production 
(Dollars in Millions) 
Production 
S.L.C. Pen. eer 
Code Industry Title 1959 1960 
10 Metals saileee nc iattask $2,012 
NM Aalivadile cic ce 145 
12 Bituminous & lignite ~. 1,965 1,920 
14 Nonmetallic minerals . 3,700 3,600 
Te ae $7.677 
Source Compiled from USBM Data 


The government reports 1960 
plant and equipment expenditures 
for the consolidated mining indus- 
tries to be approximately $980 mil- 
lion. Included in this figure, how- 
ever, are outlays by establishments 
in S.C. 13—“Crude Petroleum & 
Natural Gas.” 

As a guide to relative magnitude 
of outlays by mining establishments 
described in this and the following 
three chapters—i.e., mining other 
than petroleum—the following table 
shows relative percentages of total 
outlays for 1958, plus what the dol- 
lar value would be if the same per- 
centages had held true in 1960. 


Expenditures on New Plant & Equipment 
(Dollars in Millions) 
% of reeset 
l, © 
S.LC. 1958 Dollar 
Code Industry Title Outlays Volume 
10 Metal mining 7.75% $ 75,950 
1l Anthracite mining . 0.60 5,880 
12 Bituminous coal & 
lignite mining ... 5.98 58,604 
13 Crude petroleum & 
natural gas ex- 
traction 
14 Nonmetallic minerals 
| eae 
Tote). 2s... 10KB% 
Total less 
$.1.C. 13 


774,886 


6.60 64,680 
$980,000 


sacveoee MOOG $205,114 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


An accompanying table, headed 
“Census of the Mining Industries,” 
contains the latest available govern- 
ment data on total establishments, 
number of employes, and capital 
outlays. 
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WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Mining is a major market for ma- 
terial handling and earthmoving 
equipment of all types—trucks, rail 
cars, conveyors, loaders, shovels, 
and all types of related items. In 
addition, because it uses vast 
amounts of electrical power, it con- 
stitutes a market for power genera- 
tion equipment and related mainte- 
nance items. 

According to one authoritative 
source, mining is the second largest 
railroading business in the country. 
It is also a major market for thou- 
sands of products needed in treating 
and processing ores—as well as nu- 
merous auxiliary services needed to 
maintain and operate production 
machinery. 

Blasting, hauling, screening, 
washing, storage, and packing are 
processes common to all producers 
within this division of industries. 
The replacement market and main- 
tenance market are both huge, be- 
cause machinery and equipment— 
though massive—is subjected to ex- 
tremely heavy use as a result of the 
nature of product involved. 

Details on specific items and 
services bought by the respective 
divisions of the consolidated indus- 
try will be found in the chapters 
immediately following. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Products in this field generally 
have a low unit value compared to 
their weight. Accordingly, most pro- 
ducing plants are located where 
there is the optimum combination 
of transportation and source of raw 
materials. 

Because of this factor, there is a 
high degree of localized production 
in this field. Where the production 
is in a remote area it tends to mean 
the producing organizations are ei- 
ther small and individually-owned, 
or else a small unit of a large parent 
organization located elsewhere. 

Organizations located in or near 
large metropolitan areas tend to be 
the “industry giants.” 

Buying practices vary according 
to the size of the establishments 
and the sometimes-specialized needs 
resulting from materials and/or 
processes involved. 

The chapters immediately follow- 
ing describe specific buying influ- 
ences in specific detail. 

Sources: Engineering & Mining 
Journal; Mining Engineering; Bu- 
reau of Mines, U.S. Dept. of Inte- 
rior. 
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Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Engineering & Mining Journal 

30-1. Marketing Guide. A profile and analy- 
sis of the world-wide metal and non- 
metallic mining and extractive processing 
industries, containing maps and charts 
showing domestic and international pro- 
duction and consumption, plus diagram- 
matic flow chart of mining and quarrying 
operations from exploration to marketing. 

30-2. Newsletter. Monthly analysis and com- 
mentary on the outlook for metal and 
non-metallic mining, including details of 
major projects under construction and 
contemplated. 

30-3. Metal & Nonmetallic Mining Activity 
—1957-1975. Single page data sheet con- 
taining percentage correlations of USS. 
metal and nonmetallic mining output 
with Federal Reserve Board Industrial 
Production Index and GNP. 


30-4. Nonferrous Smelters & Refineries. 6- 
page report listing, by state location, type, 
and capacity, the U.S. primary and sec- 
ondary nonferrous smelters and refineries, 
together with an analysis by state of the 
various types. 


SERIES OF REPORTS: for items indicated by 
title, the following reports contain in- 
formation on mine name and location, 
company address, product mined, and 
size, with data grouped by state. 

30-5. Underground Metal & Nonmetallic 
Mines. 

30-6. Open-p't & Nonmetallic mines. 

30-7. Mining Companies with Headquarters 
In New York City. 

30-8. Primary Drilling at Open Pit Mines. 
Data sheet containing a survey report 
on the number and types of drills used 
at open-pit metal and nonmetallic mines. 


30-9. Equipment Inventories. Series of data 
sheets on individual mining operations, 
containing a list of major equipment 
(drills, shovels, haulage equipment, etc.) 
in operation at specific mine sites. 


Mining Engineering 

30-10. Canada's Mining Industry—A Re- 
jew & Forecast. 18-page summary and 
commentary of Canadian mining and 
metallurgical industries’ progress and de- 
velopment, with separate sections for 
mines, metals, and their provincial loca- 
tion. 


30-11. Capital & Repair Expenditures. Data 
sheet containing statistics on planned 
outlays for new construction, machinery, 
and equipment, plus planned expendi- 
tures for repair, with data grouped by 
type of metal. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Bureau of Metal Statistics, 50 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N.Y. 

Am. Mining Congress, 1200 Eighteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Anthracite Information Bureau, 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17 

Bituminous Coal Research, 121 Meyran 
Ave. at Forbes, Pittsburgh 13 

Natl. Coal Assn. Coal Bldg., 1130 Seven- 
teenth St., N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 

Prospectors & Mine Owners Assn., 200 
Radio Central Bldg., Spokane 4 

Society cf Mining Engineers of Am. Inst 
of Mining, Metallurgical, & Petroleum 
Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
18, N.Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 

A — Complete circulation list available. 


— Partial circulation list available. 


B 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D 


— List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing |, t 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—-the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 


in each chapter 


E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Editor: A. W. 
Knoerr. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 8!/4x111/4. 
Ty pe, page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Published 
weekly on Thursday. Forms close 10 days 
prec Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, paid, 2,804; unpaid, 


283. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1) Page Page 
] $325.00 $240. $0 $185.00 "$136 $0 
t 310.00 225.00 175.00 125.00 
, 295.00 210.00 165.00 115.00 
lor and bleed, not available 








al) 


Engineering and eo Journal, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. lished by McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 86. Editor: Alvin Knoerr. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 814xll14. Type 
7x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Published 10th. 

s close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

list-B-D 

rculation paid, 19,484; unpaid, 1,412. Min- 
ing cos. & mining contractors, 12,014; consult- 
ing & construction engineers, 2,724; mfrs., ma- 
chinery jobbers & dealers, 2,156; engineering 
100ls & colleges, 1,272; others, 1,324 Rates— 


340.00 240.00 


For additional data see pages 317-319. 


Explosives Engineer, 670 Hercules Tower, Wil- 
mington 99, Del. Published by Hercules Pow- 
der Co. Est. 1923. Editor: James J. O'Neill. 
Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
73/44x1014; 3 cols., 214. Published bi-monthly, 
Feb. 10th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 9,220; non-qualified 
2,829. Contracting-engineering & road build- 
ing, 3,478; metallic & non-metallic mining, 
1,622; quarrying, 1,356; coal mining, 1,189; 
other, 1,202. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1/2 Page ‘!/2 Page 

Ps ‘sao “Bessb0 Fios'00 $1480 

6 295.00 230.00 180.00 128.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; bleed, 5%. 








Mines Magazine, Golden, Colo. Published by 
olorado School of Mines Alum. Assn. Est 
] Editor: L. Carter Kaanta. Subscription 
Trim size, 8xll/%. Type page, 7x10 and 
C 3/3 and 21/6. Published 15th. Forms 
close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,762; controlled, 
34; other, 37 a Rates— 
Times 1 Pa *h Pa \y Page 1/; Page 
1 $190 40 150 $0 100 $0 $ 80.00 
6 165.00 125.00 85.00 70.00 
12 140.00 115.00 75.00 65.00 
‘olor, 4A, $60; bleed, $30. 
Mines Men Yearbook and Directory, issued 
annually in 
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This international, multi-billion dollar market is entering a period of long-range expansion keyed to 


greater efficiency... 
through one publication. 


THROUGH 1975: A BRIGHT FUTURE 


Right now, both metal and nonmetallic mining are 
looking to a decade or more of dynamic long-range 
expansion. The many new uses for metals, coupled 
with rising living standards and population growth, are 
major factors underlying mining’s optimistic outlook. 

There are two vital facts to remember: 

(1) While world resources are considered adequate 

for years to come, the grade of available ores 
is declining steadily. 
Because mining technology has made more and 
greater advances since 1950 than in the preced- 
ing half-century, extraction from poorer grades 
of ore is now economically feasible. 


(2) 


you must sell it at two levels... 


and you can reach all major buying influences 


future — through 
continuing 


immediate 
uses 


Estimates of mining’s 
1975 — reflect both expanding 
technological improvements. 99 
Not only the basic materials 

. Steel, lead, copper, zinc 
.. but the alloying elements, 
rare earths, light metals and 
nonmetallic minerals will all 
be in great demand. New 
uses and applications should 
mushroom; everything indi- 
cates a BIG, bright future 
for mining. 


and 


Estimated 
U.S. Metal & Nonmetallic 
Mining Activity, 
1957 - 1975 


U.S. Metal 
Mining Output 


S. Nonmetallic 
Mining Output 


IT’S A WORLD-WIDE, LONG-RANGE BUSINESS 


Increasing demands for all metals and nonmetallics 


have made the American mining industry international. 


Though the U. S. has less than 10% of the world’s 
population, we consume about 40% of today’s mineral 
production. In addition, it is often more economical to 
mine foreign ores than U. S. deposits. 

Thus, American mining companies must be truly 
international . . . in their thinking, operations and man- 
agement. Direct investment in mining facilities outside 
this country is the second largest foreign investment of 
any single U. S. industry. And with the pressure of a 
growing economy, mining cannot let up on its search 
for new mineral deposits throughout the free world. 

Take the first four months of 1961 as an example. In 
this period, despite unsettled world conditions, U. S. 
mining companies continued to look ahead. Plans for 
over $1 billion worth of projects, involving either ex- 
ploration or initial planning of mine and plant develop- 
ment, were announced for the first time or completely 
firmed up. 

Preparing to meet future demands is a long-range 





proposition — new projects can take anywhere from 5 
to 15 years from initial planning to full-scale produc- 
tion. Each one can be big, cost up to $200 million or 
more, involve complete facilities and homesites being 
carved from the middle of a wilderness. 


U.S. MINERAL CONSUMPTION 


IMPORTS 


U.S. 
PRODUCTION 


CONTINUED }> 
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Preepecting 
General and structural geology 
Airborne surveys 
Ground surveys 
Geophysical aids 
Magnetic 
Electromagnetic 
Resistivity 
Sersmic Gravity 
Radioactivity 
Other methods 


a | 


F xploration pte 
Rotary Churn 
Down-the-hole 
Diamond 
Placer jets 
Jet piercing 





EXPLORATION AND MINING 


VALUATION AND 


Valuation and examination 

of prospecting data 
Market study and development 
Choosing the mining method 


SURFACE MINING 
Placer —Ore removal with dredge, drag- 
line or hydraulic monitor 
Open pit—Overburden stripping and ore 
removal with earthmoving equipment 


UNDERGROUND MINING 
Underground Mining— Ore removal by 
machinery, with access through 
shafts, raises, winzes, adits, tunnels, 
drifts, etc 
Wells—Ore removal in water solution, 
for sulphur, salt, etc 


_— @ «| 


DRILLING 


SURFACE MINING 

Placer — 

Ahead of the dredge or dragline with 
churn or rotary drills followed by 
blasting or hydraulicing 

Open pit 

Churn, rotary, down-the-hole, jet pierc- 
ing drilling followed by blasting 

UNDERGROUND MINING 

Percussion and rotary percussion drill- 
ing followed by blasting 
Sinkers 
Drifters 
Stopers 

Wells — 

Rotary or down-the-hole drilling fol- 
lowed by pipe and pumping station 


Mining Is a BIG Equipment Market... 


AND ND O1SCOVEY pm DEVELOPMENT wmeosmmd AND BLASTING prrmmrimenos AND ND HAULAGE may 


SURFACE MINING 
Placer 
Dredges or draglinés using suction or bucket 
lift, hydraulic monitors, and pumps 
Open pit— 
Blasting or cutting, planing or ripping 
Loading with shovels, bowl scrapers, 
front-end loaders 
Haulage by rail, truck, conveyors or hoists 
UNDERGROUND MINING 
Blasting or cutting, planing 
Loading with shovels, front-end loaders, 
special loaders, slushers, and hand 
Haulage by rail, truck, conveyors and 
ts 
Wells— Transport by pipe and pumping 

















MINING MEANS MACHINERY, PROCESSING 


To find, mine, process and supply 104 different minerals 
means that vast tonnages must be handled before the prod- 
uct is ready for market. In the U. S. alone, this involved 
448.6 million tons of ore and 617.6 million tons of wastes 
and overburden last year. It also puts a premium on effi- 
cient materials handling. 

Mining plows back between 30% and 40% of annual 
value produced into newer and better capital equipment, 
operating machinery and supplies. That makes it a BIG 
$1.4 billion market today in U. S. operations alone, plus 
another $750 million invested abroad by U. S. companies. 

But this isn’t all. The tremendous strides in technical 
and scientific developments that have made extraction 
from poorer grades of ore economical have, in turn, cre- 
ated new markets. Today there is an increasing demand 
for chemicals, reagents and processing equipment, much 
of which was unsuspected even 10 years ago. 


TWO BUYING INFLUENCE GROUPS 
. A DUAL SELLING JOB 


This industry is unusually sensitive to fluctuating metal 
prices and varying market demands. When new exploita- 
tion opportunities occur, mining can move rapidly. And 
since mining goes where minerals are found, you cannot 
predict new plant locations or depend on traditional geo- 
graphic patterns when planning your sales strategy. 

If you want to cash in on this BIG growth market, you 
have to be prepared to sell at two levels, for specifying 
and purchasing decisions originate at both corporate head- 
quarters and mine locations. 

Buying is a team operation. Operating management, re- 
sponsible for making the equipment work, has a primary 
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influence in selection. Depending on the size of the pur- 
chase, recommendations from the field will be an impor- 
tant factor in the decisions of top management at head- 
quarters. 


These are the key men you must cover . . . and you can 
reach all major buying influences through your advertising 
in ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL. Here you get almost 
2 to 1 paid circulation coverage of the top management 
group over the next publication, plus the largest paid cir- 
culation in every area of the U. S., Canada or abroad where 
American equipment is bought and used. 


YOUR ADVERTISING CAN DO A BIG JOB 
With the mining industry so widespread, it is impossible 
to contact all your potential customers except through 
advertising. There is important mineral production in 38 
states—some 4,000 mines, 1,600 processing plants, mills, 
smelters, refineries—plus corporate headquarters and for- 
eign operations. 

But you can use E&MJ for this selective selling. Sub- 
scribers in all segments of mining the world over look to 
the publication to keep them abreast of the rapid changes 





One You Cover Best in E&MJ 


METAL AND MINERAL PROCESSING 


peoUCTION oxmmamsp> CONCENTRATING vem 


Crushing 
Grinding 
Pulverizing 
Sizing 
Screening 
Cycloning 
Classifying 
Centrifuging 
Settling 
Filtering 
Conveying, 
pumping & storage 


Sizing 

Screening 

Hand sorting 
Jigging 

Tabling 

Sluicing 

Heavy media 
Flotation 
High-tension electrostatic 
Wet or dry magnetic 
Conditioning 

Log washing 


Flocculating 
Leaching 
Precipitating 

lon exchangers 
Solvent extraction 
Amalgamating 
Electrolysis 
Filtering 

Drying 


Agglomeration, balling, : 





g, or briq 


Cc conveying, 


s9 


Drying 
Sintering 
and Roasting 
Retorting 
Sublimation 
Smelting 
Halogenation 
Fused-salt 
electrolysis 
Gaseous processing 
Casting 
Conveying, pumping 
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SS 


REFINING & 


SMELTING SCRAP PROCESSING 


Leaching and precipitating 
Chemical ion exchange 
lon exchangers and solvents 
Electrolysis 
Filtering 
Drying 
Melting & Casting 
Briquetting 
Conveying, pumping 
& storage 
Scrap processing utilizes 
both smelting and 


MARKETING 


Sales 

Transportation 

Cost control 

Trends and outlook 

Government controls 
and aids 

International aspects 

Market research 

Market promotion 
and advertising 











pumping & storage 


“AUXILIARY 


Ventilation Ground Control 


Fans, Blowers, 
Mine & Plant 
Tubing, 


Power Generation & Communication 
Distribution and Control 
Radio, Telephone 

Mining Controls 
Processing Controls Mine & Plant 
Water Control sa peat 


Dust Control, 
Mine & Plant 


Concrete & Steel 


Construction 
& Fabrication 
Mine & Plant 
Buildings 
Mine & Plant 
Facilities 


Diesel 

Gasoline 

Compressed Air 

Electric 

Steam 

Hydraulic 

Mechanical 
Transmission 


Pumping, 

Mine & Plant 
Piping, 

Mine & Plant 


taking place in their own and other phases of the industry. 
They need .. . and get . . . news, technical data, useful 
information and practical operating ideas. 

E&M5 literally covers the world. To keep subscribers 
fully informed, a staff of nine full-time editors — the largest 
in the field — travels over 90,000 miles a year to bring 
readers first-hand reports. 

Because important news breaks fast, and frequently, 
E&MJ provides readers with world-wide coverage of mine 
news from nine McGraw-Hill News Bureaus in key U. S. 
cities and ten McGraw-Hill World News Bureaus abroad. 
Over 70 full-time editors and 181 part-time correspond- 
ents, scattered through the U. S. and more than 70 foreign 
countries, cover every important mining area. 


READER...AND ADVERTISER ...RAPPORT 


This emphasis on keeping subscribers fully informed pays 
off. Surveys show that E&MJ readers average 2 hours and 
43 minutes with each issue. 82% read it at more than one 
sitting, pick up an issue an average of 5.4 times. 46% pass 
their copies along, and each copy averages 2.8 readers. 


Roof & Rock Bolting 








& storage refining techniques 
SERVICES 


Machinery 

Fabrication 
& Installation Welding 

Maintenance and "Machining 
Repair Safety 

Shops, 
Underground 
& Surface 


Engineering Storage 


ign. Mine, PI Transport 
gyre ant Records & Costs 


Research Methods — public Relations 
and Equipment 

i Employee, 
; . Surveying : 
Accident PreGention Time & Work Study Community & 
Protective Clothing sampling, Testing Labor Relations 
Fire Control and Assaying Housing 
Pollution Control : Community 

Supply Handling Facilities 

Purchasing 


Garages 
Lubrication 


51% do not read the second publication in the field. Most 
important, 64% pick E&MJ as the one magazine they 
need over all others, a greater than 12 to 1 superiority 
over the next publication. 
The 1960 record shows why advertisers accept E&MJ 
as mining’s most powerful selling force: 
EDITORIAL COVERAGE 


E&MJ 
had 31.8% 


Next Publication — 703 editorial pages pre 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 
E&MJ 


had 61.2% 
more 
Next Publication — 978 display pages 


E&MJ had 
121.9% more 
pages from 
44 more 
exclusive 
advertisers 


EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISERS 


Next Publication — 100 companies placed 270.8 pages 





HELPING YOU TAP THIS BIG MARKET 


There is an urgent need for information throughout the 
mining industry. Knowing what this world-wide market 
wants can be important in your marketing plans. Your 
E&M3J representative can show you hundreds of verbatim 
quotations from readers, based on personal interviews 
conducted by McGraw-Hill’s exclusive Reader Feedback 
Service. In all major equipment and service categories, 
these verbatims tell you what subscribers think of the 
advertising they see, what kind of information they would 
like in it, and the types of buying action they take on it. 


In addition to this, you can get the E&MJ Fact File, 
with its 16-page Market Data book and other useful in- 
formation. For a copy, call your E&MJ representative, or 
write: Manager of Research, McGraw-Hill Mining Pub- 
lications at the address below. 


ENGINEERING AND @: 
MINING JOURNAL , 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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©® 


Mining ~—. 1 Journal, 1102 Ring Bldg., 
Washington D. C. Published by American 
Mining Congress. Est. 1915. Editor: Robert 
ae Van Evera. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
Bl/,x1 1) ype page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/%. Pub 
lished Neat Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discou nts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 17,464; unpaid, 552. Min 
g cos. & mining contractors, 13,454; mirs., 
machinery jobbers & dealers, 3,124; consulting 
& construction engineers, 260; others, 599. 
Rates— 
Bulk 
Pages 1 Page 2%, Page 1/2, Page 1/3 Page 
] $430.00 ] $143.33 
6 365.00 2 143.33 
12 325.00 3 136.67 
Color, 4A, $60 bleed, $35 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


© 


Mining Engineering, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
18. Published by American Institute of Min- 
ing. Metallurgical & Petroleum Engineers. Est. 
1949. Man. Ed.: Paul C. Merritt. Subscription 
$8. Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 








cols., 2!/g. Published Ist. Forms close 5th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 13,406; unpaid, 1,171. Min- 
ing cos. & mining contractors, 6,410; consulting 
& construction engineers, 2,320; mfrs., ma- 
chinery jobbers & dealers, 1,708; engineering 
schools & colleges, 1,410; oes 1,651. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page e l/, Page 

1 $425.00 $320 00 "eons 0 $195.00 

6 390.00 285.00 220.00 175.00 

12 360.00 265.00 205.00 155.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, $40. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


BPA) 


Mining and oe q. 217 Harrison Ave., 
Harrison, N. paki ed by Ros-Mac Pub- 
lishing Co. Est “1gs4, scr get Bruce A. Mac- 
Kenzie. Trim size, 81/4x11!/,. pe page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close oth prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 28,943: non-qualified, 
3,325. Administrative, 14,738; producing per- 
sonnel, 8,873; technical, 5,508. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/2 Page '1/3 Page 
1 $685.00 95. $0 $05.6 = $275.00 
6 630.00 465.00 260.00 
12 585.00 440.00 390 60 250.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, $60. 











How do YOU use the 


MARKET DATA and 
DIRECTORY ISSUE? ~~~ 


ing’s ““market analyzer,” 


®@ MARKETING 


To select test markets 


markets 


© ADVERTISING 


To prepare preliminary ad budgets 


FESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSEOSESE 


. . Ever thought how many different ways Industrial Market- 
can be used? Here are a few of the 
countless ways readers have used this book. . . 


To identify and select ‘‘new markets” for established products 


To identify specific buying influences within a given market 
To evaluate for a given product, the relative importance of respective 


To match markets with media serving that market 
As a source of additional market data currently available 
To plan product research and development—within a given market 


To select appropriate media for coordinated ad campaigns 
To compare media covering the same market 


To schedule copy and art deadlines, based on media closing dates 
To determine copy slants most appropriate for reaching specific markets 
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Skillings’ Mining Review, 230 W. Superior St., 
Duluth 2, Minn. Published by David N. Skill- 
ings. Est. 1912. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
athe Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 1/6. Pub- 
lished Sat. Forms close Friday prec. week. 
as see! discounts, none. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,295; other, 115. 
Rates— 
Times ‘eioat 2/. 

rs ‘siete |“ e200 

12 “tol 50 = 00 

52 0c 2.50 
Color, 4A, es, bleed, “Si 





Western Mining and Industrial News, P. O. 
Box 787, Sonora, Calif. Published by Western 
Mining Publishing Co. Est. 1933. Editor: Don- 
ald I. Segerstorm. Rates and specifications on 
request. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


(CAB @ 


Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, Que. 
Published by National Business Pubs., Ltd. 
Est. 1879. Editor: Chris Mamen. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 81/4xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 

and 3 cols., 33 and 2\/s. Published 15th. Forms 
close 28th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


ing list-C 
Circulation, controlled, 6,355: other, 627. 
Technical personnel, 1,692; operating execs., 
1,264; exec. & head office personnel, 1,032; 
others, 7 — =e Yy P oh 
Times age 2 age age \/; Page 
$235.00 $195.00 $135.00 $116.00 
204.00 168.00 d 100.00 
17 190.00 wee 00 94.00 
Color, 4A red or blue, $60; other, $70; bleed, 





15% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Canadian Mining Manual, Gardenvale, Que. 
Published by National Business Pubs., Lid. 
Est. 1891. Editor: Chris Mamen. Subscription, 
$8. Trim size, 81/4xll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols., 3% and 2!/g. Published July. Forms 
close July 18. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, 1960 edition, 1.619. Rates 
—l page, $150; 2 page, $125; 2 page, $85; 
1/3 page, $65 
Color, 4A red, blue, $45; other 4A, $50; bleed 
15%. 





The Financial Post Survey of Mines, 481] Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2. Published by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1925. Editor: 

C. ‘Bowman. Su ibscription, $4. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23. Published 
Dec. Forms close Sept. 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 1960 edition, paid, 18,113; 
other, 458. Rates—l page, $300; 24 page, $230; 
Vn page, $170; 1/4 page, $100. 

Color, 4A red, $50; others, $60; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 594-595 


(CAB NA) 


The Precambrian, 365 Bannatyne Ave., Win- 
nipeg, Man. Published by Stovel-Advocate 
Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1927. Editor: Ralph Bagley. 
Ee $3. Trim size, 8!/4x11l,. 
page, a 3 cols., 21/6. Published 20th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 4,242; 
other, 211. Mine ar supts., mill supts., 
1,923; mining cos. 7; govt. depts., 512; en- 
gineers, metallur gists, geologists, prospectors, 
etc., 395; other, 495 — y “uP 
Times 1 Page 2/- e e |); Page 
] $210.00 bis 5 00 $08 0 $ 90.00 
6 190.00 188, 00 110. oo <9 = 
12 165.00 140.00 95 
Color, 4A red, $55; other 4A, S60. ‘bleed, "eas. 


CCAR PENA) 
Western Miner & Oil Review, 1200 W. Pender 
St., Vancouver 1, B.C. Published by Gordon 
Black Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1928. Editor: C. H. 
Mitchell. Trim size, oe 4. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 3%% and 2l/. Published 10th. 
Forms close 23rd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controled, 2,977: oth- 
er, 310. Mine mgrs., mine & mill supts., con- 
sulting engineers, 1,067; oil cos., 480; mining 
cos., refining & smelting plants, 476; other 
mine personnel, 309; mfrs. & distributors of 
equip. & su pplies 224; a? yo ee 


/3 Page 

e300 00 90.00 

110.00 70.00 
12 100.00 65.00 55.0 
Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $60; bleed, 10%. 














Mining Division 


Coal mining & production 


Bituminous 1961 output to increase; 


anthracite forecast for 15% slump 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= OPTIMISM PREVAILS AS THE TREND 
in the nation’s coal mining indus- 
tries. Production this year is ex- 
pected to climb about 2% over the 
1960 level—and that is considered 
good progress in the light of the 
many factors which affect this in- 
dustry. 

Numerous developments—such as 
price changes, imports, ete. — make 
it difficult for operators in this field 
(as well as other mining industries) 
to forecast on a short-term basis. 
While momentary economic condi- 
tions may affect the operating rate, 
the trend of the field is toward con- 
tinued expansion because of increas- 
ing world-wide demand and a bright 
future in the long range. 

Last April coal production was 
running behind the same period in 
1960. However, industry authori- 
ties expected this month to mark the 
upturn which would ultimately 
boost the 1961 total at least 2% 
above the 12-month volume posted 
in 1960. 

Last year, as always, the produc- 
tion rate was the major factor in 
affairs for both divisions of the coal 
industry: it was down, both for 
anthracite and for bituminous. This 
significance of the decreases is dis- 
cussed below, under the respective 
industry analyses. 

Two major developments in coal 
research in 1960 were the signing 
of the Coal Research Act, and the 
approval of a new $875,000 labora- 
tory for Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., at Monroeville, Pa. The Coal 
Research Act established an office 
of research within the Department 
of Interior, with $1 million to get its 
work under way. The Monroeville 
research facility is geared to handle 
general industry research and also 
specific contract jobs for producers 
and consumers. 

Individual coal company research 
increased last year, with one of the 
major goals being the production of 


better coal for metallurgical coke. 
A second goal included the develop- 
ment of processes for char and 
chemical coke and by-products. Gas 
and liquid fuels were targets of 
some organizations—usually in co- 
operation with oil or gas companies 
and associations. 

Diversification gained additional 
impetus last year—not only in such 
moderate forms as char and coke 
production, but in the direction of 
chemical production. This trend was 
particularly evident in the anthracite 
field. 

In the bituminous field, one com- 
pany joined with a group seeking 
diversification by means of a $1 mil- 
lion, 40,000 tons-per-year plant for 
producing high-purity aluminum 
sulphate from coal mine wastes. 

Here are some of the highlight 
trends and developments for the two 
divisions of the over-all industry. 


» Anthracite (S.LC. 111) . . . Com- 
petition first, and weather second, 
continue to be the big hurdles for 
producers in this field. Last year 
these producers suffered from a 2.5 
million ton (15%) loss in output, to 
about 18 million, compared to 20.6 
million in 1959. 

The consequences for the anthra- 
cite industry were these: a further 
drop in realization, from the aver- 
age of $8.35 in 1959; and, additional 
casualties among both independent 
and old-line producers. 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


As to the future, authorities note 
that a return to colder weather 
would help in 1961, but in view of 
anthracite’s relatively lower com- 
petitive strength—compared with 
gas, oil, and bituminous electricity— 
a further decline is considered in- 
evitable this year. 
>» Bituminous & Lignite (S.I.C. 121) 
. . . Production last year was the 
lowest since 1954, due in large part 
to a nosedive last December. Ac- 





Bituminous Coal Consumption 
(Tons in Millions) 


Consumer 

Electric utilities 
Steel (coke plants & 

steel mills) ee as 
Industrial (railroad, cement, 

other mfg. rea 
Retail deliveries ................... 

Total U.S. consumption .... 
Canada-Mexico  ......-ss0..---0-- 
Overseas 

Total consumption 


and export Sciiaaanene, 


Source: Coal Age 





cording to one industry source, the 
consequences for bituminous were 
these: 


® Further pressure on and a fur- 
ther drop in realization. Compared 
to $4.77 in 1959, for example, the 
average value of bituminous coal 
at the mine dropped to an estimated 
$4.65 in 1960. 


® Further reduction in industry 
producing capacity. Authorities esti- 
mate the new capacity at around 
500 million short tons a year “practi- 
cal” without overtime, but others 
put the figure as low as 450 million. 


@ An almost record low in new 
mine starts. The postwar low was 
1958, and 1960 is next lowest. 


Reasons for last year’s slump 





> 1ll—Anthracite production and mine 
development. 
@ 1112—Anthracite stripping services. 
@ 1113—Other anthracite mining serv- 
ices except strip mining, such as drill- 


ing, pumping, tunnelling, etc. 





This chapter covers coal mining—Major Industry Groups 11 (an- 
thracite) and 12 (bituminous coal and lignite) in the Government’s 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 

Here are the S.I.C. code numbers and industry titles included: 


> 121—Bituminous coal production and 
mine development. 

® 1212—Lignite production. 

® 1213—Coal & lignite stripping and 
auger mining services. 

@ 1214—Other bituminous coal and 
lignite production services, such as 
drilling, tunnelling, etc. 
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General Statistics For The Bituminous Coal Industry 





Unit of 
“measure 1938 





Establishments: 


All employees: 
wunbex 


ee oe 
‘ of supplie 
Cost of supplies, 


electric energy, 


Cost of pu 
Value of 
Value o 
Capital 


With 20 or more " employees evececes eovcescces oe recercccceccscscseees 


185,952 
903,927 


163,169 
265,760 
Thousand dollars... 











25,716 4,995 
(NA) 32’ 483 


216,813 388,955 


l 482,521 
865,649 414, 747 


633 , 566 


197,819 
322,410 
757,175 


369,265 458,835 
542,310 (NA) 
430, 564 574,919 
1,396,774 


607,318 819,976 


640,706 4120,040 4146, 718 
203,953 (NA) (NA) 
54,231 1,899 1,890 
118,481 (NA) 34,947 
2,040,200 (NA) (NA) 
1,778,336 727,358 966 , 694 
115,761 (NA) (NA) 











NA Not available 
lIncludes figures for bo Lignite Industry. 
2Represents number « 


*Excludes cost of coal received fo 





Represents woe fhe Theme nay with 21 or more production and related workers, 
or preparation. 


Source: 1958 Census of Mineral Industries 








start with the general recession, but 
they also include a low rate of steel 
output. Increased utilization effi- 
ciency was a supplementary factor 
in keeping down demand. 

The widespread adoption of ma- 
chinery in recent years has mate- 
rially boosted productivity rates— 
and machinery investments. Ac- 
cording to one industry source, in- 
vestment in equipment per under- 
ground working section 50 years 
ago was less than $5,000 ($25,000 in 
1960 dollars). Investment today is 
reported to run $150,000 or more 
in the average working section, and 
many authorities expect the invest- 
ment of at least $250,000 and prob- 
ably more in the near future. 

When it comes to their over-all 
market potential, coal men are not 
too worried about losing their util- 


ity customers because of advances in 
nuclear power generation in the 
near future. Coal industry authori- 
ties point out that nuclear power’s 
contribution to generation of elec- 
trical energy amounts to only a 
fraction of one percent of the na- 
tion’s generation needs at present. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


» Anthracite producers (S.I.C. 111) 
. . Production of anthracite in 1960 
totaled 18,080,000 short tons, com- 
pared with 20,649,000 s.t. in 1959. 
Exports last year totaled 1.4 mil- 
lion short tons, compared with 1.8 
million in 1959. 


> Bituminous & Lignite coal (S.I.C. 
121) ... The following table shows a 
two-year comparison of production. 


Bituminous Coal Production 
(Short-tons—add 000) 


Month 
January . 
February 
March 
April 
ay 
June 
July 
August . 
September .... 
October 
November 
December 
Total 


40,554 32,846 
....412,028 413,000 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


Government figures available at 
the time of this writing indicate 
7,719 bituminous mines and 179,636 
employes in 1959. Production for 
that year averaged 12.22 tons per 
man per day. In 1958 there were 
8,264 mines, 197,404 employes, and 
production averaged 11.33 tons per 
man day. 





General Statistics For the U.S. Lignite Industry 











Unit of 
measure 








coal received 


for preperation, purchased fuel and electric energy, 


Capital agunil tu TES. cs ee ceccscrsesececceccces 


Thousand “dollars 


Number. ..ecesces 

















NA Not available. 
1Represents number of mines, 





Source: 1958 Census of Mineral Industries 
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WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Basic equipment items purchased 
for use in the mines include: mo- 
bile loading machines; coal-recov- 
ery augers; shuttle cars; conveyors 
—room, transfer and bridge, as well 
as “mother” conveyors (sectional, 
extensible, power-driven gathering 
and haulage units). 

Specialized needs of the industry 
include custom conveyor systems; 
centrifuges; timber setters; car ele- 
vators; portable blowers; heavy- 
duty wire screens; crushers; and 
safety equipment of all types. 

An example of the magnitude of 
industry purchases of various re- 
placement items is seen in the fact 
that estimated annual sales of wire 
rope exceed $1.7 million. 

Another example is the annual 
consumption of electrical cable in 
bituminous mines: estimates place 
the figure above 19.4 million feet. 

Significant quantities of explo- 
sives are also purchased, as are 
such other supply items as: lubri- 
cants; replacement parts for above- 
and below-ground mobile equip- 
ment; portable lighting; wire rope; 
electrical cable; specialized drill 
bits; and the numerous other sup- 
ply and replacement items regular- 
ly purchased wherever “heavy ma- 
chinery” is in use. 

A survey conducted several years 
ago revealed the following units of 
machinery being used in bituminous 
mines. 


Bituminous Mine Machinery Use 
Underground Units 
Coal cutting machines ... 
Electric power drills 
Compressed air power dri is 
Mobile loading machines .... 
Continuous mining machines 
Scrapers used in loading 
Self-loading conveyors ... 
Hand-loaded conveyors 
Locomotives. .... 
Shuttle cars .... 
‘‘Mother’’ conv 
Rope haulage units .... 
Stripping 
Steam power shovels ............. ‘ 
Electric power shovels... 
Diesel power shovels ....... E 
Gasoline power shovels 
Total power shovels 
BOUTS jain 
Trucks 
Bulldozers. ........ 
Scrapers used { in ‘stripping . 
Horizontal power drills 
Vertical power drills . 
Total power drills 
Preparation plants . : 
” Source: Coal Age 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


One industry source describes 
mine operation as consisting of five 
functional responsibilities—execu- 
tive management, production, en- 
gineering, maintenance, and safety. 
Type of purchase, size of mining 
company and/or property, and type 
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Item 
Establishments 
With 20 or more employes 
Employes (total) ... 





Anthracite Industry Census 
(Add 000 to dollar values) 


Development 
(S.1.C. 1111) 





Cost of ge amen machinery installed . 
Value o 
Capital expenditures ............. 





19, 3,060 
$ 6,282 , $ 99 
$289,131 $323 


shipments or —— es ’ 
r — i $ 3,731 $100 


Mine Shipping Mining 
Services 
(S P C. Ti2) (S.1.C. 1113) 
1,176 6 
118 _ 
9,649 


Production 
& 


Source: 1958 Census of Mineral Industries (Prelim.) 








of company management, are all 
factors affecting buying influences. 

In the executive management 
group, company size is a major fac- 
tor in the degree of participation in 
buying decisions. There are rela- 
tively few publicly-owned stock 
companies in this industry and in 
firms where the president has come 
up through the ranks, he tends to 
be closer to operating problems than 
in general industry. In medium- 
size companies, presidents may ac- 
tually supervise production. In 
smaller firms they often function as 
general superintendent. 

Among production officials, the 
mine superintendent is one of the 
chief buying influences, because he 
is charged with all phases of mine 
operation and is directly responsi- 
ble for over-all operating results. 
On a company-wide basis, individ- 
ual mine operations are normally 
coordinated by the general super- 
intendent, general manager and/or 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, 

“Foreman” is a widely used term 
in coal mining—and there are nu- 
merous types of foremen, each with 
differing responsibilities. This means 
they represent differing types of 
buying influences. 

General mine foremen—called 
“mine foremen” in underground 
mines, “pit foremen” at_ strip 
mines, and “plant foremen” at prep- 
aration plants—are in direct charge 


of the producing sections. They are 
accountable to state officials for the 
mine’s safe operation. The general 
foreman follows the superintendent 
in the chain of command and con- 
sequently represents a buying in- 
fluence to be considered for ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Assistant mine for emen—also 
known as “section foremen”—su- 
pervise between 3 and 20 men in 
one or more coal-producing sec- 
tions. Machinery investment can 
run as high as $250,000 in each sec- 
tion. Although foremen in _ this 
group rarely initiate major equip- 
ment purchases, they are a specify- 
ing factor for operating supplies 
such as lubricants, cable, drill bits, 
and similar items. 

Preparation foremen and other 
functional specialists generally fol- 
low the same pattern as assistant 
mine foremen, insofar as buying or 
specifying influence is concerned. 

Engineering personnel are signifi- 
cant factors in purchases relative 
to design of a new mine or prepara- 
tion plant, as well as for equipment 
involved in improving operating 
efficiency. 

Maintenance personnel are usu- 
ally supervised by the “master me- 
chanic,” who is responsible for su- 
pervising machinery maintenance, 
shop, and repair facilities. In this 
same category is the “chief elec- 
trician,” who is responsible for all 
electrical facilities. Both these men 





Type of Equipment 
Bituminous coal and lignite mines: 
Mobile loading machines 
Continuous-mining machines . 
Coal-recovery augers 
Scrapers! .. 
Shuttle cars . 
Gathering 
Room or transfer cunveyers? 
Bridge conveyors ... 


Mechanical-Loading and Mining Equipment Sold for Use 
in Coal Mines, as Reported by Manufacturers 





Anthracite mines (Pennsylvania): 


Continuous mining machines 

Coal recovery augers .................- 

Shuttle cars ........ 

Gathering and haulage “conveyors? 

Room or transfer conveyors*® 

Bridge conveyors .......... 5 
Number of manufacturers ‘reporting | 


1Reported as scrapers or scraper haulers 





Mobile loading machines ..........-0-::ss-- 


and hoists 
2Includes all haulage conveyors with a capacity over 500 ft. except main slope conveyors 
3Includes all haulage conveyors with capacity of 100 to 500 ft. except main slope conveyors 


1958 1959 1960 (Percent) 
97 95 110 
107 140 128 
42 47 25 


11+ 
> ~~ 
mI OD Omomcu 


1 ss 
18) 233 219 
97 118 92 
92 65 47 

61 68 


+111 
m™ DODD 


2 


P= 
mr CID DONO ee 


18 17 18 


dh 


Source: Coal Age 
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are influence factors in purchases 
of operating supplies, maintenance 
equipment, repair parts and other 
machine units. 

Safety engineers, sometimes re- 
ferred to as “safety managers,” are 
primary buying influences in safety 
equipment purchases. These men 
are responsible for the development 
of safe operating practices and con- 
sequently are a factor considered 
when new machinery and operating 
supplies are to be purchased. 

Purchasing departments consti- 
tute an additional factor to consider 
in selling to larger companies. These 
departments are important because 
of their influence on the standard- 
ization of various supply items and 
their efforts to get all company de- 
partments to make selections of 
products approved on a company- 
wide basis. 


Sources: Coal Age; National Coal 
Association; U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Coal Age 

31-1. Marketing Guide. Booklet containing 

a detailed discussion of the marketing 
characteristics of the coal mining indus- 
try, equipment applications, and outlook 
for the future. 
2. Coal Production By County. 8-page 
statistical report of 1959 coal tonnage 
and number of mines, with data grouped 
by county for all types of mining—deep, 
strip, and auger mining. 

31-3. News Report. Periodic 4-page bul- 
letin containing highlights of current 
developments of significance for makers 
and sellers of coal mine equipment and 
supplies. 

31-4. Mechanical Coal Cleaning Plants. 12- 
page report containing name, company, 
location, and capacity of 584 bituminous 
and 66 anthracite mechanical coal clean- 
ing plants in operation or under con- 
struction in 1959 

31-5. Auger Mining of Bituminous Coal. 
Single data sheet with statistics on num- 
ber and tonnage of auger mines, num- 
ber of augers in use, etc., 1953-1958. 

31-6. Power Shovels & Draglines in Coal 
Mines. 4-page survey report on sizes of 
shovels and draglines in use in coal strip 
mines of three major states, with data 
grouped by size of company or mine, 
plus U.S. Bureau of Mines data on all 
units in use in coal strip mines. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Coke & Chemical Inst., 711 Four- 
teenth St., Washington, D.C. 

Am. Mining Congress, 1102 Ring Bldg., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Am. Retail Coal Assn., 858 First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, IIl. 

Anthracite Information Bureau, 380 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Anthracite Institute, 237 Old River Road, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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Coal Exporters Assn., Coal Bldg. 1130 
Seventeenth St., N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. 
Natl. Coal Assn., Coal Bldg., 1130 Seven- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 


IMPORTANT: Al! publications alphabetical- 
ly listed—under basic group plus a sub 
group for Distribution & Service Publications. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter. 





ABP 


Coal Age. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1911. 
Editor: Ivan A. Given. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 81/44x1114,. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 3/16 
Published Sth. Forms close 10th prec. ‘Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-D 

Circulation, paid, 14,226; unpaid 896. Min- 
ing cos. & mining contractors, 11,695; mfrs. 
machinery jobbers & dealers, 1,162; consulting 
& construction engineers, 601; other, 809. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1, Page 
] $565.00 = 00 $310.00 
6 535.00 380.00 295.00 
12 495.00 360.00 280.00 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, $60. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see pages 325-327 


, Page 


200 00 





Purchasing Manual, 1120 Mun- 
sey Bldg., ashington 4, D.C. Published by 
Mechanization, Inc. Est. 1953. Editor: Wayne 
A. McCurdy. Trim size 8!4x1lll4. Type pees. 
7x10, 3 cols., 214. Published Sept. Ist. Forms 
close e july 15th. ‘Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


ing list 
Circulation, sworn, 1960-61 Edition, con- 
ryt —— other, 138. Rates—1 page, $300; 
$260; 8 pages, $220; 1. page, $160. 
Color “tA, $50; bleed, $30. 


Coal Indust 





Coal Mining. 4575 Country Club Dr., Pitts- 

burgh 36. Published by Modern Mining Pub- 

lishing Co. Est. 1898. Editor: P. J. Jasik. Sub- 

scription, $3. Trim size, 81/4,xll. Type page, 

7x10. 3 cols., 21/4. Published 25th prec. Forms 

close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 

ing list-A-C 

Circulation, sworn, 3,500. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2% Page '/ Page '}/; Page 
$120.00 $92.00 $ 65.00 
110.00 82.00 57.50 
100.00 72.00 50.00 

Color, $40. bleed, 10%. 





Independent Coal Operator, The, P. O. Box 
203, Middlesboro, Ky. Published by Richards 
Pub. Co. Est. 1957. Editor: Charles D. Rich- 
ards. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 3 cols. x 11. Published 2nd. Forms close 
20th prec. Agency disc., 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 

irculation, sworn, controlled, 10,700; paid, 
424 other, 175. Rates— 

Vy Page 


2, Page 
$125 60 $105.00 
105.00 90.00 
90.00 75.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, $15. 


\, Page 





Keystone Coal Buyer's aa = % including Di- 
rectory of Mines, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc 
Est. 1918. Editor: J. R. Forsythe. Trim size 
8Ygxll. Type page, 7x10. Published May 
Forms close Feb. 15. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates (bulk pages)—1 page, $400; 2 pages, 
5 pages, $350; 9 pages, $330. 
Color, 4A, $65; bleed, $75. 
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Mechanization, The Magazine of Modern Coal, 
1120 Munsey Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. Pub- 
lished by Mechanization, Inc. Established 1937. 
Editor: Wayne A. MeCundy- eg ge FP; 
Trim size, 81/, axl Ya. e page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 
cols., 3l/2 and 2\/,. pat ished 15th. Forms close 
25th | prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 12,388; non-qualified, 
1,931. Foremen & assistants, 4,677; mining en- 
gineers, 1,083; presidents, owners & partners, 
1,034; mine supt. & assistants, 986; others, 
4,729. Rates— 

Times 1 Page % e I Page 

] $565. To ire 6 b22 80 

6 535.00 6.66 

12 495.00 396. 66 267 20 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, $60. 

Jses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Mechannual, 1120 Munsey Bldg., Washington 
4, D. C. Published by Mechanization, Inc. 
Est. 1938 Editor: Wayne A. McCurdy. Sub- 
scription, $6. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 45/16 
x7. Published Dec. 15. Forms close Oct. Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, 1960 edition, paid, 1,425; 
other, 40. Rates—l page, $300 (min. sold); 4 
pages, $250; 8 pages, $200. Color, 4A, inc. 
in page rates; bleed, $40. 


V3 Page 
#168. 33 
188.33 
188.33 
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Black Diamond, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5. Published by The Black Diamond Co. Est. 
1885. Editor: A. Murphy. Subscription, $5; Type 
age, 9x12; 3 cols., 254. Published biweekly 
aturday. Forms close Monday prec. Agency 
discounts, none. 

Circulation, Cat 5 —-. 1960, 6,048. Rates— 
Times 1 Pag \/, 4 Page '% Page 

$254. % “aarte “5200 39.00 

13 225.60 117.00 63.00 

26 214.80 111.00 60.00 
Color, red, $45; special, $65; bleed, $40. 


Coal Dealer, National Bldg., Minneapolis 2. 
Published by Northwestern Pub. Co. st 
1904. Editor: W R. Cuvellier. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 834xll3%. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
3/g. Published 15th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts ~ " Rates— 
Times age Wn Page 

l sii 00 $ 60.00 

6 0.00 50.00 

12 80 00 45.00 
Color, red, $20; others, $40; bleed, 15%. 


Coal Heat & Building Materials, 64 E. Lake 

St., Chicago 1. Published by Si MiLux Pub- 

lication. Est. 1919. Editor: L. D. Ludwig. Sub- 

scription, $3 Trim size, 814x1ll14. Type page 

7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 15th. Forms close 
Sth. Agency discounts -2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, 7,500. Rates— 

Times 1 ote 2, Page Page '/, Pade 

$140.00 $100.00 $ 70.00 

130.00 90.00 65.00 

120.00 80.00 60.00 

Color, red, $35; others, $60; bleed, no 


charge 











Saward’s Journal, 15 Park Row, New York 

38. Published by Ralph B. Saward. Est. 1918. 

Editor: Ralph B. Saward. Subscription, $6.50 

Trim size, 10!/4x1314. Type page, 834x1ll4; 3 

cols., 234. Published every other Sat. Forms 

close 10° days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,116; controlled, 
her, 354 Rates— 

‘song tn Vy Pag 

$110 $0 

90.00 

82.00 60. 
olor, 4A red, $65; others, $80; bleed, $20. 


VW, Page 1,4 Page 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Western Canada Coal Review. 365 Banna- 
tyne Ave., Winnipeg 2, Man. Published by 
Stovel-Advocate Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1918. Editor: 
F. W. Tees. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8!/4x 
1114. Type page, 7x10: 3 cols. Published 8th. 
Forms close 25th ome D discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 2,563; 
other, 80. Retail coal dealers, 1,953; coal mine 
operators & engineers 296; wholesale, 88; 
= & agents of machinery, 70; other, 48. 
ates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page If, Page 1/2 Page 
1 $ 95.00 t $ 57. 0 $ 39.00 
6 85.00 51.00 35.00 
12 75.00 58. 45.00 31.00 
Color, 4A red, $30; others, $40; bleed, 15%. 











OUTLOOK: A MAJOR GROWTH MARKET 


Coal mining is BIG... a growth market anticipating a 
rapid rise in demand throughout the 1960’s. For this 
country’s energy requirements are already zooming, indi- 
cating that a fantastic production increase will be neces- 
sary in bituminous coal mining. 

Projecting consumption to 1970 indicates the bitumi- 
nous industry will have to boost its 1960 output of 417 
million tons by 56%, reaching a total of about 650 million 
tons by the end of this decade. 

Electric utilities will be coal’s largest customers. Ex- 
pansion plans here are still based primarily on coal, with 
consumption expected to jump 2% times by 1975. Nuclear 
power is not yet a factor, will contribute only an esti- 
mated 4% of the total power generated by that time. 

Thus, the bituminous coal mining industry expects to 
spend $214-billion by the end of this decade to provide 


BITUMINOUS COAL CONSUMPTION, 1954-1970 
Total Predicted U.S. and Export 


Million Tons 


Million $ 
700 


700 co 
650 


650 


600 
600 


550 
500 


450 
400 


ESTIMATED COAL INDUSTRY PURCHASES 


new and expanded mining and preparation capacity 
needed to meet demand. Half of this investment will go 
to new mining capacity, the rest to modernization and 
replacement of existing facilities. And this is capital 
expenditure only ... does not include the cost of day-to- 
day operating equipment and supplies, which average $1 
per ton mined. Add that and you have an additional $435 
million in 1961 alone. 

If coal mining is to profit, it will be through continu- 
ous, mass-production operation based on efficient, auto- 
matic machinery. Rising wage costs have forced the in- 
dustry to boost its output per man 94% since 1950, more 
than triple the average annual efficiency gain for all 
manufacturing. With this pressure increasing, bitumi- 
nous output is expected to rise to some 20 tons per man- 
day by 1970. 


TONS PER MAN-DAY 
20 


RISING BITUMINOUS 
OUTPUT 


PER MAN-DAY 





COAL MINING IS BIG...COAL AGE Condensed Market-Media Data 


MATERIALS HANDLING ON A VAST SCALE 


Bituminous and anthracite coal is produced in 8,500 
mines owned and operated by some 7,500 companies. 
Preparation — sizing and removal of impurities from the 
coal for the ultimate consumer by mechanical means — 
is done in 731 plants. 

‘Mining last year’s 435 million total bituminous and 
anthracite tonnage involved the disposal of some 100 
million additional tons of refuse, plus 1.5 billion cubic 
yards of overburden that had to be stripped and removed. 
This was done by one or more of the three basic mining 
methods which, with preparation, make up the basic mar- 
ket areas in the industry. 


UNDERGROUND MINING — Continuous mining ma- 
chines are the most significant recent development. 
While combining the functions of cutting, drilling and 

loading, they present new problems 


. is of haulage capacity, maintenance 
and power supply, create demand 
for additional equipment and sup- 

. plies. 


STRIP MINING — Stripping will continue to account for 
25-30% of total increasing output, with larger, higher- 


capacity equipment being used as 
depth of overburden increases. This 
means a corresponding increase in 

the sizes and capacities of auxiliary 
equipment — trucks, drills, bulldoz- 

ers, etc. 


AUGER MINING-—This type of mining 
has developed in the 1950’s. Larger 
auger type drills and improved tech- 
niques helped account for 7.6 million 
tons production last year, and this is 
expected to continue to increase. 


COAL PREPARATION — Customer preference. . . and 
demand...for a more uniform, high-quality coal has 
boosted tonnage mechanically cleaned from 38.5% of the 
total bituminous output in 1950 to 

67.8% of the total in 1960. No new 

mine of any size is built today with- 

out preparation facilities, and a 

fully-equipped, automatic plant 

may cost up to $10-12 million, use 

a variety of electrical and mechan- 

ical equipment. 
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A CONCENTRATED MARKET...MAX/MUM BUYING POWER 


While coal is mined in 26 states, 93.7% of 
the nation’s production comes from an 
8-state area. Buying power concentrates 
here, too, with approximately 90% of 
total purchases being made by only 8% 
of the companies. 

The industry’s tonnage is becoming 
increasingly concentrated in larger, 
modern, more efficient mines operated by 
progressive, professionally-managed 
companies. The large capital investment 
involved and the size of coal reserves 
needed to make a high-capacity mine eco- 
nomical have changed the industry’s 
character in the past decade. 


SHSSHSSSSHSSSHSSHHSHSSSSSSESESESESSSESSSSSSSSESSESHSSESHESEHSHESSSSSESSSSHSSHSHSSESSSSSHHSSSHSHSHSSHSSSHSSHEHESHEEHESHEHEHEEEEEE 


HOW COAL MINING BUYS 


Specifying and purchasing the billions of dollars worth of 
capital equipment and supplies that coal mining will need 
during this decade will definitely be a team operation. 
While buying influences vary from purchase to purchase, 
the basic functional responsibilities — executive manage- 
ment, production, engineering, maintenance and safety — 
are all involved. 

Since greater production efficiency, in lower cost-per- 
ton and higher output-per-man, is the industry’s goal, 
production officials exert the primary buying influence. 
As shown in the chart of COAL AGE advertising by product, 
they are responsible for a variety of equipment and 
supplies. 
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1960 COAL AGE ADVERTISING BY PRODUCT 


Display 
Products Advtg. Pgs. 


Coal Preparation 227.3 
Drilling & Shooting 126.9 
Electrical Equipment & Supplies 148.2 
Power Transmission Equipment 47.5 
Pumps & Air Compressors 11.9 
Safety Equipment & Supplies 16.0 
Stripping Equipment 213.3 
Maintenance Equipment 12.2 
General Supplies 330.9 
Underground Equipment 194.5 
Miscellaneous 26.9 

Total Space for 12 Months 1,354.6 








YOU GET MAXIMUM MARKET COVERAGE WITH COAL AGE 


In selling to the coal mining industry, you can look to 
COAL AGE for concentrated circulation and maximum 
penetration of this management audience. Some 88%, of 
its U.S. paid circulation goes into the 8 states where over 
93° of the total tonnage is produced. 

CoAL AGE has long been a leading information source 
for progressive mine management. Its staff of five experi- 
enced editors — the largest full-time staff in the field — 
cover upwards of 75,000 miles annually to visit mines, 
attend meetings, bring readers first-hand reports on sig- 
nificant new developments. 

The editorial content of COAL AGE is planned to match 
subscribers’ job interests. All basic functions — executive 
management, production, engineering, maintenance and 
safety — are given balanced coverage. 

Editors plan COAL AGE content to serve readers best and 
to provide consistent, month-after-month editorial cover- 
age of significant aspects of mine management’s 21 major 
job responsibilities, as follows: 


. Mining methods 1 11. Electrification 
2. Machine—continuous [( 12. Maintenance 
mining (J 18. Supplies 
3. Face preparation 0 14. Communication 
. Transportation— OX 15. Employee— 
hoisting union relations 
. Roof control 0 16. Safety 
. Ventilation (10 17. Supervisory skill 
. Pumping—drainage (18. Top management 
. Stripping—augering (© 19. Promoting coal use 
. Preparation C2 20. Better merchandising 
. Refuse disposal (2 21. Public relations 


EDITORIAL CONTENT 
78.2%, 


more in 


ADVERTISING VOLUME 
69.2%, 
more in 


During 1960, CoAL AGE’s monthly issues carried 1,002 
editorial pages on these industry’s 21 major job interests— 
78.2% more editorial space than the next publication. 

COAL AGE’s consistent editorial coverage emphasizes 
industry trends in technology, markets, economics and 
other significant areas. Readers also get full-length tech- 
nical articles on specific operating methods or equipment 
applications, complete operating reports on new mining 
properties and major developments, and seven monthly 
departments. 

In addition to the Editors’ constant contact with mine 
and company Officials, they carry on a regular program of 
editorial research to help determine readers’ needs and 
problems. Editors keep in touch by both personal-inter- 
view surveys and special mail questionnaire studies. 

This editorial quality builds an alert, active, interested 
audience ... furnishes the best setting for advertising of 
equipment and supplies. 

Subscribers look to COAL AGE first to keep them in- 
formed. 40% do not read the second coal publication; 
19% read no other publication. 78% have the copy de- 
livered to their homes; 85% report that they read the 
magazine there. And they really study it: average read- 
ing time is 2 hours and 51 minutes per issue, with 91% 
reading an issue at more than one sitting. Finally, sub- 
scribers vote 64 to 1 for COAL AGE as the one magazine 
they need above all others. 

In every measure of media values, COAL AGE leads by 
a wide margin. For 1960, the record shows: 


NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 85.29% 


Next F blica ion — 128 ” ies in 1960 COAL AGE 
578.9% more 


EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISERS exclusive 


users and 
‘Gane 129 cpnieteses 853-28 ages . 628.7% more 
Next Publication — 19 companies used 75.92 pages pages in 
COAL AGE 


FOR DETAILED MARKETING DATA 


Your COAL AGE representative can supply you with a 
wealth of data. He has hundreds of verbatim quotations, 
covering all major equipment classifications, which will 
give you readers’ reactions to advertising they read in 
CoAL AGE. These are part of the exclusive McGraw-Hill 
Reader Feedback Service, which ascertains through per- 
sonal interviews what interests readers in the advertising, 
what information they would like to have there, and what 


of e Y.7 s 
y.Ve7 


buying actions they take as a result of seeing advertise- 
ments. 

He also has a complete Fact File, containing a 16-page 
Market Data Book and other useful information. It’s 
yours for the asking. Simply contact your COAL AGE 
representative, or write to: Manager of Research, 
McGraw-Hill Mining Publications, at the address below. 


Serving the Coal Mining Industry 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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Mining Division 


Metal mining 


R&D plus long range planning emphasized 


as key to permanently expanding markets 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= THE IMMEDIATE GOAL of the metal 
mining industry is higher produc- 
tivity, lower costs, and more ef- 
ficient mines and mills. 

At present the mining industry is 
well equipped to accommodate any 
sudden demands for metal. This 
condition is expected to prevail into 
the near future. Contrary to prac- 
tices in many other industries, fac- 
tors of this nature have led some 
mining companies to build new fa- 
cilities, rather than to modernize 
existing plants. 

The rapid rate of industrialization 
overseas has raised the standard of 
living in countries such as Japan, 
Australia, South America and in 
Western Europe. Metal—of all kinds 
—in increasing amounts, is a basic 
factor in this industrial growth. This 
has sparked developmental and ex- 
ploration efforts in the United 
States. 

Reliable sources report that many 
firms are still actively seeking un- 
known deposits. They’re not doing 
it as rapidly, nor with as much fan- 
fare as a few years ago, but in- 
formed sources say that there is 
now much more long-range plan- 
ning going on. Companies are mak- 
ing more market studies. They’re 
carefully planning to develop mines 
within market areas more closely 
.tied in with favorable freight rate 
structures. 

The marketing of metal vs. metal, 
metal vs. plastics, etc., is expected 
to plan an increasingly important 
role in the future of mining. Every 
metal has its own unique, key physi- 
cal or chemical properties, which 
usually withstand the onslaught of 
substitutes. The mining industry is 
actively engaged in research and 
development programs to capitalize 
on these facts from a marketing 
standpoint. 

Authorities point out that never 
before have there been so many 
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metal market development pro- 
grams under way as at present. On 
almost an every-day basis, new ap- 
plications, new uses, tailor-made 
products and compounds for specific 
requirements are being found for 
metals. 

From a production standpoint, 
drilling problems are a source of 
major concern for mining compa- 
nies today, according to one indus- 
try source. 

Larger holes at smaller cost, and 
smaller holes at lower cost are 
needed. The trend to larger and 
larger burn cut holes is considered 
here to stay. The added cost to 
increase hole diameter is considered 
to have about reached the point of 
no return for most mines. 

On the opposite side, to reduce 
small holes further, at present, 
means more money also, because of 
high rod breakage and low powder 
loading factors. Better drill steel 
and higher density explosives are 
needed for further hole size reduc- 
tion. 

Informed spokesmen feel that new 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


methods of sinking shafts are on 
the horizon—such as better tech- 
niques for sinking shafts through 
quicksand and heavy water bearing 
sediments. In the equipment area, 
new methods to empty trucks—not 
dump them—are under study. Still 
on the subject of trucks, electric 
wheel drive trucks are considered 
to have barely scratched the surface 
in mining applications. 

Last April one major mining com- 
pany started operating an electric 
wheel truck capable of hauling up 
to 75 tons of material up a 15% 
adverse grade at a speed of 12 miles 
per hour—about double the speed 
possible with conventional Diesel 
haulage on the same grade. 

Power was supplied through a 
trolley to 400 horsepower electric 
motors in each wheel, eliminating 
the necessity for heavy torque con- 
verters, clutches, transmissions and 
differential. Some industry observers 
think it’s possible for the principles 
involved in this vehicle to revolu- 
tionize open pit haulage. 

According to industry authorities, 
here are some of last year’s high- 
lights in the field of metal mining. 


® Inauguration of programmed min- 
ing, based on computer calculations. 
e New copper mine developments 
in Arizona. 





> 101—Iron ore mining & preparation 
>» 102—Copper ore mining & milling 
> 103—Lead & zinc ore mining & milling 
> 104—Gold and silver ores 
@ 1042—Lodge gold mining and mine or 
mill site bullion production 
@ 1043—Placer gold recovery and bul- 
lion production at mine, mill or dredge 
site. 
@ 1044—Silver ore mining, milling and 
mine or mill sige bullion production. 
> 105—Aluminum ore and bauxite mining, 
milling & associated activities such as 
drying, calcining, activating & sintering 


> 106—Ferroalloy ores. 


@ 1062—Manganese, manganite  psi- 
lomelane, _.pyrolusite, & rhodochrosite 
mining, milling & other preparation. 


@ 1064—Tungsten, ferberite, huebnerite, 





This chapter covers “Metal mining’”—Major Industry Group 10 in 
the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 
Here are the S.I.C. code numbers and industry titles included: 


schleelite, & wolframite mining, milling, 
other preparation. 
@ 1069—Other ferroalloy mining, mill- 
ing ond preparation, including: cobalt 
chromite, columbite, molybdenite, molyb- 
denum ore, molybdite, nickel ore, tan- 
talite & wulfenite. 
> 108—Metal mining services. 
@ 1081—Stripping services. 
@ 1082—Other mining services such as 
boring, draining, exploration, etc. 
> 109—Miscellaneous metal ore 
milling, & other preparation 
@ 1092—Mercury ores 


mining, 


@ 1093—Titanium ores 
@ 1094—Uranium-radium-vandium 


@ 1099—Other metalic minerals such as 
antimony, beryllium, palladium, tin and 
other rare-earth ores 
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S.LC. Total 
Code Industry Title Estabs. 
101 Iron ores mining ..................... 
102 Copper ores ............. a 
103 Lead & zinc ores pas. 
Leoae ....... 
| ITS : Sahsage 
104 Gold & Silver « MOOR Soe 
1042 Lede Gol 
1043 Placer Coa” ores 
1044 Silver ores ............ 
105 Bauxite & other aluminum 
eres mining . ¥ 
106 Ferroalloy ores “mining 
1062 Manganese ores 
1064 Tungsten ores ; 
Chromium, molybdenum | & 
other h 
Chromium ores 
Molybdenum, 
ACEO, OE. ecccesccccns.. 


108 Metal mining services ..... 

1081 Stripping services ......... 

1082 Other services 

109 Miscellaneous metal ores 

1093 Titanium ores ... 

1093 or radium-vanadi- 
ores . 

1099 Other 1 metallic ores 


PN iiinicSnplanaieitions a on | 





Census of Selected Metal Mining Industries 


Estab. w/ ital 
Employes Employes 


Cost Pur- 


over 20 Total 

(Sia Suers (add 000) 
190 31,589 «= $43,047 -—«$ 19,396 
38 «27.316 $17,901 
51 : $ 2.241 
25 1,390 
26 

20 

12 

3 

5 

$ 1.483 


/ $ 1,822 
2, 143 ; 750 
639 100 


= aio 


2,707 972 
(302) (697) (185) 


(2,405) (3,497) (787) 


2,111 : $ 1,188 
544 9 826 
1,567 317 


9,790 : $20,357 
958 2,48: 131 


7,949 19,555 
231 60 526 


92,441 $214,597 $65,591 
Source: 1958 Census of Mineral Industries 


el 
_ 
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® Major iron and lead discoveries 
in Missouri. 

e “Metallized blasting’—a new 
blasting technique, originated by 
Dow Chemical Co., 
pected to reduce drilling costs be- 
cause the high energy of the ex- 
plosive, plus the method of placing 
it in blasting holes, permits two or 
three times as wide a hole spacing 
as with some other explosives. 


Following are some of the high- 
light trends and developments in the 
respective segments of the over-all 
metal mining industry. 


> Iron ore (S.I.C. 101) . . . Industry 
sources report that iron ore produc- 
ers have found that certain ores 
which qualified as commercial ship- 
ping ores in the past are no longer 
marketable. This is due to the fact 
that steel makers have made prog- 
ress in force-feeding blast furnaces 
with a richer diet of iron units in 
the form of upgraded iron ore or 
pelletized concentrates. 

The declining supply of high- 
grade iron ore in the Lake Superior 
region has led to two principal de- 
velopments: the increased benefi- 
ciation of domestic iron ore, includ- 
ing the treatment of low-grade 
taconite and similar ores for use 
in blast furnaces; and, the financing 
and development of iron mining op- 
erations in foreign countries. 

Domestic production and con- 
sumption of iron ore last year was 
at a higher level than in either the 
recession year 1958 or the strike 
year 1959. During the first 9 months, 


which is ex-. 


U.S. production of iron ore totaled 
82 million net tons, compared with 
67.5 million for the full year of 
1959. 

Imports of iron ore, which ac- 
count for a growing proportion of 
the ore used in this country, nearly 
equaled the record 39.9 million net 
tons imported in 1959. Imports 
equaled 38% of the total iron ore 
consumed in the U.S. in 1959, with 
Canada and Venezuela furnishing 
about 75% of the total imports. 


> Copper ores (S.C. 102) 
High-level research and promotion 
by the copper industries is the trend 
this year. The Copper Products De- 
velopment Association (CPDA)— 
composed of 31 U.S. and other cop- 
per producing companies—got a 
number of research projects under 
way in the past year. 

The association was established 
to do technical research and promo- 
tion in order to increase the use of 
copper in industrial and consumer 
fields. Its intent is to find new mar- 
kets for copper, by developing new 
uses and promoting old uses. 

Last year’s production of copper 
was about 1.8 million short tons, an 
all-time high. Excess production in 
the copper industry, both here and 
abroad, is a matter of concern to 
producers. This year’s imbalance be- 
tween foreign production and con- 
sumption is expected to exceed last 
year’s, because many new proper- 
ties will be coming into production, 
and some existing mines are sched- 
uled to step up their output. 
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CANADA'S 
LARGEST 


MINING 





CIRCULATION 


‘The Mortbern Miner: 


penetrates a great industry 
that spends annually: 


$235 MILLION on process supplies 
$500 MILLION in capital outlay 
$609 MILLION on wages & salaries 
$145 MILLION on fue! & electricity 


Here are circulation facts 
as of March I, 1961: 


ACTIVE 


Engineers, Geologists, 

Geophysicists, Metallurgists 
Mine and Company Head 

Office Executives, Officers, 

etc, 1,058 
Mine and Field Office Execu- 

tives, Superintendents, 

Managers, etc. 772 
Technical operating personnel 396 
Mine, Mill, Smelter and 

Refinery Personnel 844 
Prospectors and Fieldmen 
Mine, Shaft and Drill 

Contractors 


TOTAL 


ASSOCIATED 


1,095 


Manufacturers of Mining 
Machinery, Equipment 
Service Suppliers, etc 

Gov't Personnel, Libraries, 
Colleges, Lawyers, Mining 
Associations, etc. 


1,027 


1,077 


Financial Institutions, 
Security and 
Stock Brokers 


TOTAL 


CIRCULATION CATEGORIES 


Active Mining 
Associated Mining 
Other Canadian 
TOTAL CANADIAN 


OUTSIDE CANADA 


TOTAL 
qr ry 
( 


ON THe (eve 


‘The ortbern (Miner: 


116 Richmond St. W., Toronto | 


2,182 
4,286 


5,202 
4,286 
5,494 


14,982 
11,181 
26,163 


The accepted authority 
on Canadian Mining 
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Establishments: 


Value added in mining 


Minerals received for preparation only 
Contract work only . 


Cost of purchased machinery installed 
Value of shipments and receipts 
Value of net shipments and receipts 
Capital expenditures 

NA Not available 

1Excludes nonproducing operations. 

?Represents number of mines, 


“Represents value of products. 





Cost of supplies, minerals received for preparation, pur- 
chased fuel and electric energy, and contract work 


General Statistics for the U.S. Copper Ores Industry—S.1.C. 1021 


Unit of 


27,316 
142,117 


20,861 
40,954 
106, 226 


261,465 


217,179 
89,011 


22,185 


17,901 
450,750 
367 , 584 

45,795 














3Represents number of establishments with 2] or more production and development workers, 
*Excludes employees at central offices maintained independently of mine offices, 


1939 


(NA) 


26,752 


136,065 42,504 42 3, 336 


21,544 
46,676 
98,491 


23,844 44,502 
51,239 (NA) 
H ,486 73,200 
3%, 876 108 ,494 221,690 
232,242 33,140 61,827 
100,693 (NA) (NA) 

43,873 511 2,595 


23,821 (NA) 13,084 
508, 729 145,590 (NA) 
409,911 141,6% 3283,517 
82,210 (NA) (NA) 


—E 








Source: 1958 Census of Mineral Industries 








In an effort to offset some of the 
over supply, in 1961 the CPDA 
plans include investigating copper 
as a chemical raw material and as a 
mechanical material. Also on the 
docket were projects investigating 
_ copper’s use in surface chemistry 
and atomics. 

Some of the projects under way 
at the beginning of this year in- 
cluded: development of stainless 
copper by metallurgical surface 
treatment; development of organic 
coatings for interior and exterior 
protection; and, an engineering sur- 
vey for new or expanded uses for 
copper in the transportation and 
construction industries. 


>» Lead & zine (S.LC. 103) ... US. 
mine production of zinc in 1960 
reached the lowest level since the 
turn of the century. Strikes were a 
major factor in the drop to an esti- 
mated 240,000 tons. 

Improvements are expected this 
year, because some of lead’s major 
consumers—such as_ storage bat- 
teries, tetraethyl lead and cable— 
are expected to increase in demand. 
Also, a new, completely redesigned 
battery-powered delivery truck 
went into production last year, and 
industry observers feel this may 
have a major influence on lead con- 
sumption for batteries in the years 
ahead. 

Last year ended on a disappoint- 
ing note for the zinc industry in 
this country. Total consumption was 
down nearly 10% below the 1959 
level. Mine production was at a low 
ebb, only slightly higher than 1959, 
which was the lowest in 25 years. 


Long-range prospects for zine are 
considered to be good, according to 
industry authorities. Consumption 
areas cited as the base for optimism 
include die castings of zinc-base 
alloys, and improvements in weld- 
ing practices of galvanized steel— 
which open a wholly new market 
for zinc by the automotive industry. 


» Gold & silver (S.C. 104)... 
More interest in gold was being 
shown early this year than at any 
time during the past 25. Depletion 
of this country’s gold stock is a 
major factor. Also involved, how- 
ever, is the fact that uses of gold in 
industry and the arts have in- 
creased considerably. 

According to preliminary  re- 
ports, U.S. production of gold in 
1960 rose about 3%, to 1.7 million 
oz, thus reversing the downward 
production trend of the preceding 
four years. However, last year’s 
output was still more than 10% be- 
low 1955. 

Total U.S. consumption of silver 
by industrial users last year was 
down to about 100 million oz., rep- 
resenting a 3% drop from the 1959 
level. Conversely, the number of 
applications for silver—for military 
as well as civilian purposes—con- 
tinued to grow, pointing toward 
better prospects for the current 
year. 


>» Aluminum ore & bauxite (S.LC. 
105) . . . Although few in number, 
compared with other metal mining 
establishments, companies in this 
field have relatively sizable outlays 
for capital goods and equipment. 
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Although aluminum is currently 
facing a stiffer battle for markets 
than it has for many years, a num- 
ber of factors favor continued high 
output: expanded use of aluminum 
by the auto industry; wider inroads 
made by aluminum in the construc- 
tion field; and, increased usage in 
containers and packaging, because 
of greater use of foil and aluminum 
cans. 

In addition, the trend toward in- 
creased general usage of aluminum 
shapes, tube, powder, forgings, etc., 
provides companies in this field 
with a generally favorable outlook 
for the future. 


» Ferroalloy ores (S.1.C. 106) ... 
U.S. consumption of manganese 
(S.LC. 1062) ore this year is ex- 
pected to about match the 1960 
level—most of which will be im- 
ported. 

Domestic production of manga- 
nese ore had reached only 50,000 
tons at the end of last August, when 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines (USBM), 
discontinued mine shipment data to 
avoid disclosure of individual com- 
pany information. The sharp de- 
cline is attributed to the termina- 
tion in 1959 of the government’s 
purchase program. 

Tungsten (S.C. 1064) produc- 
tion in U.S. mines was substantially 
greater last year than in either of 
the two preceding years. Consump- 
tion was the highest since 1951. 

Industry spokesmen expect 1961 
consumption of tungsten to ap- 
proximate last year’s volume. The 
forecast is partially based on new 





uses, especially in high temperature 
applications, discovered in recent 
years. 

Research efforts by industry and 
the government last year were cen- 
tered heavily on improved fabricat- 
ing techniques, alloy development, 
and other applications research. 
Progress was reported in forging, 
extruding, and rolling capabilities. 
Flame spraying of tungsten metal, 
as well as carbides, appears to be 
gaining importance. 

Molybdenum (S.1.C. 1069) pro- 
duction reached a new annual high 
last year. Exports—primarily to 
Western Europe and Japan—hit a 
new record level, and accounted 
heavily for the high volume. 

The domestic output of 51.6 mil- 
lion pounds of molybdenum from 
all sources during the first 9 months 
of last year was up 31% from the 
comparable 1959 period. 

Industry sources report the out- 
look for molybdenum to be one of 
continued strong demand, with 
substantial increases both in pro- 
duction and consumption, for at 
least the next decade. They cite 
laboratory studies—which indicate 
new and lower-cost techniques for 
molybdenum preparation to be on 
the horizon—as a major reason for 
their predictions. 

These factors, plus the continued 
strong demand for molybdenum in 
the manufacture of ferrous and 
nonferrous alloys, pigments, lubri- 
cants, and other chemical com- 
pounds are expected to keep the 
molybdenum industry in excellent 
condition for some time to come. 


» Miscellaneous metal ores (S.LC. 
109) . . . The domestic output of 
mercury (S.1.C. 1092) last year 


nearly matched the 1959 level, but 
consumption dropped about 15% 
and imports sagged 30%. 

Mercury consumption paces the 
expansion of chlorine and caustic 
soda facilities and new starts. With 
capital expenditures down, mercury 
is expected to continue selling at 
lower than normal prices. Market 
authorities are expecting the 1961 
market to remain steady at about 
the same level it held last year. 

Following its recovery from the 
1958 sag, titanium (S.I.C. 1093) be- 
gan a series of moves toward new 
growth. Industry sources cite these 
growth moves as: a reduction in 
production and capacity to match 
more closely the reduced demand 
which followed the government’s 
cutback in military aircraft spend- 
ing. 

Other developments which have 
helped are these: a steady effort to 
lower the price of titanium metal 
so it could compete with other light, 
“space age” materials; development 
of new, non-military uses; and, a 
severance from defense spending as 
its market base. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Total 1960 output of the USS. 
metals industry, according to the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines (USBM), was 
valued at $2,012 million. This rep- 
resents a 28% increase over the 
$1,570 million value of estimated 
production in 1959. 

At the end of 1959, according to 
a study released by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, the direct 
investment of U.S. mining com- 
panies abroad totaled $2,858 mil- 
lion. During 1959, these overseas 
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investments increased $397 million, 
compared with the 1958 increase of 
$200 million. 

The following table shows the 
estimated outlays for new equip- 
ment and replacement parts for ore 
producers in the United States. 


New Equipment & Replacement Parts 
1960 Projected Expenditures 
(Dollars in Thousands) 
Outlays State 

Missouri 


State Outlays 


Arizona 
Minnesota a 
Ute carci S18 
New Mexico .... 41, ae 
Michigan Arkansas ...... , 
Colorado Wisconsin 
Montanzc. ............ Oregon 
Texas Virginia 
Florida Wash. 
California Illinois 
Nevada Alaska 
Idaho el Sees 
Tennessee New Jersey .. 
New York Oklahoma 
Wyoming 

Source: Mining World 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Mine and mill operations are 
characterized by the need for a 
wide diversity of operating equip- 
ment and supplies. The extremely 
complex nature of the operation 
requires huge investments in spe- 
cialized equipment and products in 
addition to conventional equipment. 


= EQUIPMENT USED. Broad classifi- 
cations of materials used by mines 
and mills include drills and bits; 
mine shaft and slope hoists; crush- 
ing, pulverizing and screening ma- 
chines; ore dressing and coal sepa- 
rating, concentrating and cleaning 
machines; conveyors, car dumping 
and unloading devices; chain, belt 
and shaking conveyors for under- 
ground use; underground loading 
machines; mine shuttle cars; cable- 





General Statistics for the U.S. Mining Services Industries — S.1.C. 1081, 1082 








1958 














Unit of Metal mining 


services, ex- | services 


cept strippi: industries 
industry 


Metal mining} Metal mining | Metal mining | Metal mining 
stripping services, ex- services | stripping 
services cept stripping,| industries, | services 
industry industry total industry 


Metal mining 
services 
industries, 
total 





ay =, 


Establishments: 
29 66 114 | 24 
6 17 26 | (NA) 


544 
2,594 


1,567 1,173 
9,003 15,268 5,691 

505 1,468 
1,018 3, 268 
2,356 8,265 


8,459 14,450 


2,863 
6,519 
13,933 


26,703 


1) 128 »740 | 63" 
2,722 79 _ 
25,440 5525 | 853 
Value added in mining services 13,071 3,632 | 1, 82: 
Cost of supplies, purchased fuel and 
electric energy, and subcontract work.. 
Subcontract work only . ee 
Cost of purchased machinery installed. o< me 199 
Receipts for services se 22,099 
Capital expenditures es coe 317 
___ - a —_ = - - ——— _ - — —4 — — ne — =o _-——— _ 
D Withheld to avoid approximately disclosing data for individual companies. NA Not available. ‘Includes less than 5 employees not classified 
as production and development workers. 2Includes less than $32 thousand for salaries of employees other than production and development workers. 
Source: 1958 Census of Mineral Industries 


7,767 12, 327 7,925 ,40 546 

(D) 509 (D) D) 
2,049 1,011 038 NA) 
38, 679 20, 545 »134 | 2, 368 
2,400 1,462 93 47 
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Ways; mine props; quarrying ma- 
chines; aggregate crushing-screen- 
ing outfits; electric industrial melt- 
ing and refining furnaces; and non- 
electric metallurgical furnaces. 

In addition, there are pumps, 
compressors, fuels and lubricants, 
crawler tractors, cranes and excava- 
tors, tractors, trucks, bulldozers, 
power plants, explosives, safety de- 
vices, ventilating equipment, survey 
and detection equipment. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


One peculiarity of the mining in- 
dustry is the fact that it often takes 
years to open and develop a mine. 
In such decisions, of course, the 
board of directors of the corporation 
(or the owners or partners, if it is 
not a corporation) alone would 
make this decision. 

In all the most important deci- 
sions requiring capital investment, 
the board of directors would usu- 
ally be consulted and would make 
the basic policy decisions. However, 
the operating personnel usually de- 
cide what type of capital equipment 
will be bought. 

When a mine is already operating, 
the executive personnel continue to 
concern themselves with capital 


for the ashing 


Don't overlook two excellent 
sources for information to 
supplement what you find 

on these pages. Each chapter 
lists “Available Market Data" 
—market analysis informa- 
tion specially prepared by 
many of the publications 
listed in this Data Book. 

Also, check the listings 

of "Associations" in each 
chapter. Associations can 
usually supply excellent 
statistics and other helpful 
marketing information on 
the industries they serve. 








» For Available Market Data, send 
the postage paid Reader Service 
card (page 33) to Industrial Mar- 
keting. 

» For association data, contact the 
organization directly—at the ad- 
dresses listed. 
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equipment. Nearly all these men are 
miners and have come up through 
the mining industry. 

Below the executive personnel, 
and often even more important in 
determining what specific kinds of 
equipment will be bought, is the 
operating management of the min- 
ing company. The management in- 
cludes such men as the general 
superintendent, the superintendents, 
and the foremen in charge of spe- 
cific operations. The drilling fore- 
man, for example, might be the most 
important man to determine what 
and how much drilling equipment 
would be bought. The pit superin- 
tendent would have the most im- 
portant voice in determining what 
kinds of shovels, draglines or other 
earthmoving equipment was to be 
purchased. 

In this kind of operation, the pur- 
chasing agent does not have much 
voice in the purchase of major 
equipment but he is often important 
in the purchase of standard mate- 
rials and supplies, shelf supply 


items and the like. 


Sources: Engineering & Mining 
Journal; Mining World; Business 
& Defense Services Administration, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Aluminum Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. N.Y. 

Am. Manganese Producers Assn., 976 
Natl. Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 

Am. Iron Ore Assn., 1400 Hanna Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Am. Mining Congress, 1200 Eighteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Am. Zinc Institute, 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Gold Mining Assn. of Am., P.O. Box 787, 
Sonora, Calif. 

Lead Industries Assn., 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Society of Mining Engineers, of Am. Inst. 
of Mining, Metallurgical & Petroleum 
Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18. 

Tin Research Institute, 492 W. Sixth Ave., 
Columbus 1, Ohio 

Tungsten Institute, 1757 “K’" St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Uranium Ore Producers Assn., Uranium 
Center Bldg., Grand Junction, Colo. 

U.S. Copper Assn., 50 Broadway, New 
fork 4, N.Y. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures are for 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1960 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


— Complete circulation list available. 
— Partial circulation list available. 
— List available only to advertisers. 
— List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter. 





Mining uipment News, P.O. Box 81, Mid- 
dlesboro, Ky. Published by Mining Pub. Co. 
Est. 1940. Subscription, $1. Editor: R. T. Dunn. 
Trim size, 9x12. pe page, 8!/;x1034; 3 cols., 
25/g. Published 12th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, sworn, April 1960, controlled, 
8,800; pad, 1,200; other, 150. Rates— 


Ti LB 2 YP 
my '§i65-00 pra Ky 108.b0 


% Fe pore 


ab, 00 
12 25.00 "90. 0 75.00 50.00 
Colors, $50, bleed, $15. 





Mining Record. 1441 Welton St., Denver 2. 
Published by The Mining Record Co. Est. 
Type Editor: Richard Hoyt. Subscription, $6 
ge, 11] 1/6x15, 5 cols., 13 pi. Published 
handh ay. Forms close Wednesday. Agency 
aaa 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Oct. 1959, paid, 4,982; 
controlled, 176; other, 76. Rates— 
ae Oe 1P i, Page 


12 
Color or bleed, none. 


Mining World, 500 Howard St., San Francisco 
5. Published by Miller Freeman Publications. 
Est. 1939. Editor: George O. Argall, Jr. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 81/4x1ll14. Ty 

7x11; 2 and 3 cols., 13 and 20 pi. Published 
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26th prec. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 10,382; unpaid, 1,373. Min- 
ing cos. & mining contractors, 5,649; consult- 
ing & construction engineers, 1,252; mfrs., ma- 
chinery jobbers & dealers, 1,042; engineering 
schools * colleges, a other, 1,643. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % e e |, a 

1 $450. 0 bsod 6 eossto | “$190 bo 

7 5.00 5.00 225.00 170.00 

13 370 00 oS. 00 210.00 155.00 
7th & 13th insertions 


rovide for space in 
Catalog and Directory Number. Combination 
rates with World Mining. 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, $50. 
Catalog, Survey and Directory Number, 
ublished annually in April as 13th issue. 
ses AIA sales presentation outline. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





Canadian Mining & Metallurgical Bulletin, 
1117 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Que. 
Published by The Canadian Institute of Min- 
ing and etallurgy. Est. 1899. Editor: C. 
Gerow. ie '-’y $10. Trim size, 81/4,x11}/,4. 
Type page, 3 cols., 2. Published 25th. 
Forms close ee ‘Agenc discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 6,286; unpaid, 638. Min. 
ing, metallurgical, consulting, mechanical & 
electrical depts. & engineers, 2,944; colleges, 
1,124; mfrs., machinery jobbers & dealers, 716; 
operatin companies, 695; other. 680. Rates— 
Times Page e YY, e 1/3 Page 
he 5 “Roste |“ esto 
0.00 3 00 70.00 
100 00 5.00 65.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $55, bleed, 15%. 





Northern Miner, 116 Richmond St., W. To- 
ronto 1, Ont. Fublished by Northern Miner 
Press limited. Est. 1915. Editor: John W. Car- 
rin “ ne gm $7.50. Trim size, Zax 
181/,. type pose 1134x17l%; S cols., 23/16. 
Publishe hursday. Forms close ‘Monday 
prec. poet discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, paid, 27,028; unpaid, 
711. Rates—General—Open, Per line, 60; 1,000 
lines, 50c; 2,500 lines, 45c; 5,000 lines, 40c. 
Mining Machinery, Su plies and Services— 
Open per line, 50c; 1, 005 lines, 40c; 2,500 lines, 
35c; 5,000 lines, 30c. 

For additional data see page 329. 








Mining Division 
Nonmetallic mineral mining, 
quarrying & primary preparation 


Federal highway program less significant 


in industry expansion programs for 1961 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= “MILDLY OPTIMISTIC,” is the way 
one industry source describes the 
1961 outlook of the nation’s non- 
metallic minerals producers. This 
outlook follows a year during which 
these producers just about held 
their own in the marketplace which, 
considering the economic conditions 
at the time, is somewhat of an ac- 
complishment. 

In general this industry is com- 
posed of many small producers, par- 
ticularly in the crushed stone and 
aggregates fields. In recent years, 
however, there have been a number 
of mergers, and some large regional 
companies have come into existence 
as a result. 

Plants in this industry are widely 
dispersed throughout the country. 
This is due to the fact that it is 
necessary for them to be near their 
market areas, in order to hold trans- 
portation costs to a minimum. 

Following are some of the high- 
light trends in various divisions of 
the over-all industry. 


> Dimension stone (S.I.C. 141)... 
A table at the top of page 338 con- 
tains detailed statistics on companies 
in this industry classification. 

This is one of the smaller seg- 
ments of the industry. In addition to 
establishments primarily engaged 
in mining or quarrying dimension 
stone, this industry segment also in- 
cludes those which produce rough 
blocks and slabs. 

Latest available Census data indi- 
cate that these producers have annu- 
al shipments collectively valued at 
approximately $90 million. Employ- 
ment of 554 establishments which 
comprise the industry is approxi- 
mately 12,000. No radical changes 
are anticipated in production or 
sales, during the current year, for 
plants in this category. 


> Crushed & broken stone (S.I.C. 
142) .. . Operators in this segment 
of the industry are collectively ex- 
pecting a small increase of 1% to 
2% over their 1960 levels. 

Estimates of expected markets 
this year do not reflect the possi- 
bility of any radical surges. Pro- 
ducers hope their tonnage output 
will have climbed to about 480 mil- 
lion by the end of the year. 

In line with steadily increasing 
demands in the past few years, 
crushed stone operators have con- 
tinued to expand their hourly 
productive capacity. One industry 
source reports that the average in- 
crease for the over-all industry was 
14% last year, with the South regis- 
tering the largest gains of the vari- 
ous geographic regions. 

Reliable sources indicate that 
more than 30% of these operators 
have related activities. These in- 
volve, primarily, bituminizing facili- 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


ties and ready mixed concrete in- 
stallations. A limited number of 
firms are reported to have diversi- 
fied to the point of also producing 
concrete masonry. 

In an annual survey conducted by 
one industry publication, more than 
30% of the producers in this cate- 
gory indicated plans for expansion 
this year. Expansion plans include 
the addition of quarry and/or proc- 
essing equipment, or the construc- 
tion of new plants. On a national 
average, funds allocated for these 
programs amount to $48,000 per 
company. 

Problems of significance for 
crushed stone operators include: 
rapidly increasing costs—particular- 
ly in transportation; growing intra- 
industry competition—from portable 
plants, use of inferior aggregates, 
etc.; and, less-than-optimum effi- 
ciency among employes. 

These producers are particularly 
interested in any technological im- 
provements which center around 
increased mechanization of freight 
car loading, stacking, and other ma- 
terial handling. They are also in- 
terested in improved and more 
economical explosives. 





> 141—Dimension stone mining and quar- 
rying companies. 
> 142—Crushed & broken stone, includin 
riprap, mining & quarrying. Also include 
are quarries operated in conjunction with 
cement and lime plants. 
> 144—Sand and gravel producers. 
> 145—Clay. ceramic, and refractory min- 
erals mining & other preparation. 
1452—Bentonite. 
1453—Fire clay. 
1454—Fuller’s earth. 
1455—Kaolin and ball clay. 
1456—Feldspar. 
1457—Magnesite and brucite. 
1459—Other clay, ceramic & refrac- 
tory mineral, milling, etc. 
147—Chemical & fertilizer minerals. 
@ 1472—Barite. 
@ 1473—Fluorspar. 
@ 1474—Potash, soda, & borate. 
@ 1475—Phosphate rock. 





This chapter covers “Mining and Quarrying of nonmetallic min- 
erals, except fuels”—Major Industry Group 14, in the Government’s 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 

Here are the S.I.C. code numbers and industry titles included: 


@ 1476—Rock salt. 
@ 1477-—Sulfur. 
@ 1479—Other chemical and fertilizer 
mineral mining & preparation. 
> 148—N tallic mi 1 (except fuel) 
services, performed on feed or contract. 
@ 1481—Stripping services. 
@ 1482—Other services, including bor- 
ing, draining, drilling, etc. 
> 149—Miscell tallic minerals 
mining, quarrying, & other preparation. 
1492—Gypsum. 
1493—Mica. 
1494—Native asphalt & bitumens. 
1495—Pumice and pumicite. 
1496—Talc, soapstone, pyrophyllite. 
1497—Natural abrasives except sand. 
1498—Peat. 
1498—Other nonmetallic mineral min- 
ing, quarrying, etc., including asbestos, 
diatomite, natural gem stones, graphite, 
vermiculite, etc. 
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> Sand & gravel producers (S.LC. 
144) . . . By the end of this year 
sand and gravel producers expect to 
have set another tonnage record, 
with gains of between 4% and 5% 
over their 1960 output. 

Although frequently regarded as 
seasonal in its operating aspects, the 
industry does not conform to that 
generalization, according to data 
collected in a national survey con- 
ducted by an industry publication. 
The national average is 11 months 
of operation per year, but the time 
taken for general repair and equip- 
ment replacement may fall any- 
where from October to March. 

A production trend reported early 
this year is that a growing number 
of operations are being supplied 
from wet-pit or dredging sites. This 
increase has been small for each of 
the past few years, but it has been 
consistent. Industry spokesmen say 
this reflects more extensive utiliza- 
tion of existing areas, which fre- 
quently involve going below the wa- 
ter table. In addition, zoning regula- 
tions are a chronic problem for these 
operators, which gives them incen- 
tive to get the maximum possible 
production out of present pits. 

The effect of material specifica- 
tions on processing phases is re- 
ported to be continuing as an im- 
portant factor in the industry. To 
meet percentage requirements of 
crushed products, many of the pro- 
ducers have reduction units in their 
plants, and are reported to be crush- 
ing from 30% to 60% of the gravel 
fraction. 

Expansion and modernization plans 
reported by one industry source in- 
dicate that on a national average, for 
companies with improvement proj- 
ects on the drawing board or under- 
way, the expenditure involved is 
in excess of $40,000. Part of this 
expansion is slanted at meeting ex- 
pected demands of the highway pro- 
gram construction in various areas. 
However, a number of producers 
with expansion plans reported that 
the highway program was not a 
factor in their decisions. 

Sand and gravel operator’s prob- 
lems, as reported by one industry 
spokesman, find “disappearing prof- 
its, resulting from soft prices and 
mounting costs” at the top of the 
list. Among specific factors contrib- 
uting to the profit pinch, producers 
listed inflation, rising cost of equip- 
ment, prohibitive freight rates, and 
labor. 

Additional automation is consid- 
ered important in this field. In a 
survey which asked producers to 
cite last year’s technological gains, 
some of those mentioned included 
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Your Best Combination to Sell Your 
to the expanding multi-billion dollar Cement, Crushed 
Lime and other Pit and Quarry 


Sand & Gravel, Gypsum, 





MARKET 

PLANTS AND PRODUCTS 

Over 12,000 pit and quarry plants produce 
over 100 different nonmetallic minerals. 
They provide the raw materials used in 
many major industries such as, construc- 
tion, steel, chemicals, glass, ceramics, pe- 
troleum, railroads and others. 

ESTIMATED PRODUCTION 1961 


Pe m-lelenelelen-)-) 1s 
AGGREGATES BI -y-SeRelolouolelok 7.7.7 


This production is about 214 times the 
combined annual tonnage of coal and metal 
mines. 

EQUIPMENT TURNOVER IS HIGH 


Due to the exposed and abrasive nature of 
operations in the nonmetallic mineral in- 
dustries, wear and tear on machinery and 
equipment is exceptionally high. Replace- 
ments are more frequent. This offers an 
active buying market for manufacturers of 
heavy material handling, processing and 
auxiliary equipment. 
FUTURE GROWTH PROSPECTS 
Depression proof? Perhaps not entirely . . . 
but much less exposed to such adverse con- 
ditions, because nonmetallic minerals are a 
basic ingredient, necessary to numerous 
manufacturing industries. 
We are in the midst of a vibrant growth 
economy which in the next decade should 
see: 

* Annual G.N.P. up 47% 

485 billion 


* Population up 17% from present 175 
million 


* Employment up 23% from present 65 
million 


EDITORIAL AND READERSHIP 

Pit and Quarry’s specially trained editorial 
staff — with a combined experience of 97 
years in the nonmetallic minerals field -—~ 
supplies factual information about prob- 
lems of production, engineering and gen- 
eral plant operation. Walter E. Trauffer, 


from present 


Editor in Chief, with 34 years experience 
reporting for this industry, is considered 
the foremost editorial authority. 
CONTINUOUSLY CHECKED EDITORIAL 
AND READERSHIP 
Ad-Gage Survey reports the degree of edi- 
torial readership. 
C.R.S. Continuous Reader Survey discloses 
the degree of reader preference for editorial 
subjects. 
Reports from these research techniques 
show reader preference to average: 
47.5% for production and engineering ar- 
ticles 
28.9% for administration subjects 
23.6% for subjects of general industry- 
wide interest 
To meet this demand, Pit and Quarry’s edi- 
torial contribution in 1960 was: 
43.3% or 433 pages covering production 
31.0% or 311 pages covering administra- 
tion 


25.7% or 258 pages on industry-wide sub- 
jects 

100% or 1002 pages of balanced editorial, 
proportioned to the degree of reader de- 
mand. 


CIRCULATION 


WHO GETS PIT AND QUARRY? 
Reproduction of paragraph 10, B.P.A. Pub- 
lisher's Statement, December 1960, answers 
the above question. 

To properly evaluate Pit and Quarry’s cir- 
culation please observe that: 


* 17,279 copies or 89.88% of total cir- 
culation go to producers of nonmetallic 
minerals. This is the market for equip- 
ment. 

16,445 copies to administrative and 
production officials with titles indicating 
authority in purchasing. This includes 
2,565 copies addressed to companies. 
186 copies to engineers, who also exert 
important infil in lecti of 
equipment. 

16,631 total copies to officials and en- 
gineers comprising purchasing power. 
19,054 average 6 months fotal qualified 
circulation — 93.62% Verified. 








PRODUCERS OF: 
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Department 
Production 
Production 
Production 
Non-Titled 


Officers and 





Portland Cement 

Crushed Stone including Slag... 
Crushed Stone and Lime 

Crushed Stone & Sand & Gravel.. 


Sand and Gravel 


Other Nonmetallic Minerals in- 
cluding Gypsum 


Concrete Industries... 
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6,809 3,033 
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Machinery & Equip. Mfgrs., 
presentatives and Dealers 


Govt. Associations, Schools & 


Libraries 327 


484 


These are active buying influences 
regularly receiving Pit and Quarry. 
Our 8-year Readership Study 
proves conclusively the care with 





19,224 














which Pit and Quarry is read — 








19,054 


regularly. Ask to see this study. 
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Products 


Stone, 
Industries... 





BPA-NBP 


ADVERTISING 


The extent of advertising volume in a busi- 
ness paper usually reflects the reader’s re- 
gard for that publication. 


Advertisers soon learn that the best invest- 
ment for their advertising dollar is in a 
publication, whose editorial content is most 
respected by readers. 


In this field, for the last 19 years, Pit and 
Quarry has carried 5,275 more advertising 
pages than its closest competitor . . . an 
average of 278 pages each year. 
Here is the score for 1960 Total 

pages 


Lead in 
pages 
(1) Total 
advertising 1845.7 
(2) Exclusive 
advertisers 136. 87. 
(3) Classified 
advertising 96.8 17.8 


356.4 


The best reason we can give for the above 
results is adherence to policy of balanced 
editorial, as indicated by our readers, who 
are our editorial consultants. 


SALES AIDS 


WHAT ELSE DOES THE ADVERTISING 
BUDGET BUY IN PIT AND QUARRY BE- 
SIDES SPACE? 


Pit & Quarry’s service does not end with 
distribution of the advertiser's message to 
an interested reader audience. 


17 Important SALES AIDS for ADVERTIS- 
ERS are listed below: 


Industry Forecast & Review 

Sales Merchandising Program 
Ad-Gage Readership Survey 
Continuous Reader Preference Study 

Handbook & Purchasing Guide 
Nonmetallic Minerals Facts and Figures 
Plant Analysis by States 

Pit and Quarry Directory 
Market Surveys 

Cement Plant Map 

Lightweight Aggregate Map 
Cemert Plant Glossary 
Inquiry Service 

Reprint Service 

& Direct Mail Service 

Photographic Service 
Equipment Distributors Digest 

& Moderate charge for these services. 


Nowhere in this field can advertisers get 
so much for their money in added sales 
aids, increased effectiveness for their ad- 
vertising, and important market informa- 
tion. 





| pit *« quarry 


The 
‘‘READY TO 
BUY’’ book 


HANDBOOK anc 








ENGINEERING 
HANDBOOK AND 
PURCHASING GUIDE 


How Does The Pit and Quarry 
Handbook Promote Sales For You? 


By exposing your advertisements to pros- 
pective purchasers at the moment of buy- 
ing action, when they are most in need of 
equipment. 


EDITORIAL 


Pit and Quarry Handbook and Purchasing 
Guide is: 


The Industry's only Annual Production and 
Engineering Reference Manual. 


An Equipment Index and Purchasing Guide. 


Authentic, 
Statistics. 


A Trade Names Index. 


All material is presented in an easy-to-use 
form making the Handbook a useful refer- 
ence for day-to-day use. Every phase of 
plant production and engineering is treated 
in twenty-three Editorial Sections, arranged 
in seven chapters. 


accurate and useful Industry 


Advertisements are correctly classified in 
each Editorial Section dealing with the 
application of your equipment. They can 
be studied and compared by the buyer. 


CIRCULATION 


The 1961 Handbook will be distributed to 
more than 7,000 selected production and 
administration executives. Total users esti- 
mated at 20,000. 


EFFECTIVE 
“READY TO BUY’’ INFLUENCE 


Projected results of a current survey of 
Handbook users reveals that the Handbook 
was the final source consulted prior to con- 
tacting manufacturers in the purchase of 
equipment amounting to $17,150,250.00. 


Each month, advertisers in Pit and Quarry, 
PRESELL ADVANTAGES of THEIR EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Each year, advertisers in the Handbook, 
reach the buyer WHO SEEKS DETAILED IN- 
FORMATION, WHEN READY TO BUY. 


Use both PIT & QUARRY and the HAND- 
BOOK for maximum sales results. 

Inserts — See Listing for attractive low 
rates. 


PIT & QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


431 S. Dearborn St. 


Also Publishers of MODERN CONCRETE + 


HArrison 7-8558 


Chicago 5, Ill. 


CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK - 


EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 





rod deck screens for washing, nylon 
belting, use of ammonium nitrate, 
torque converters, vibrating screen 
feeders, and rubber-tired loading 
equipment. Most of these add up to 
increased automation — viewed by 
many operators as their major hope 
of salvation in the battle for profits. 


> Clay, ceramic & refractory min- 
erals (S.I.C. 145) . . . Bureau of 
Mines research activity in the de- 
velopment of super refractories is 
continuing to receive emphasis. Such 
materials are important to the na- 
tion’s space programs, as well as 
metallurgical and chemical proc- 
esses. 

Field and laboratory work is also 
continuing on nonrefractory clay 
projects, particularly with regard to 
lightweight aggregates. This project 
involves exploration and evaluation 
of clays suitable for such processing 
and use. 

Feldspar producers have experi- 
enced a comeback from the dol- 
drums they hit in 1957. Following 
the 1958 deceleration of the previous 
year’s slump the industry came back 
strong in 1959 and nearly matched 
the record established in 1956. 

Almost all crude feldspar mined 
in 1959 was either ground by the 
producers or sold to merchant 
grinders. Glass consumed 56%, pot- 
tery 30%, and enamel 7% of all 
ground felspar sold. Each of the 
three use categories registered high- 
er demands. 

The same applied to all major 
types of clay — kaolin, ball fire, 
bentonite, and Fuller’s earth. In- 
creased demand was registered in 
1959 by virtually all major indus- 
tries utilizing 125,000 tons of clay or 
more. The following table shows 
gains for each category. 


Heavy 
products 
aper 
Ce 
Floor & wall 


ig 
Rotary drill- 

ing mud 
Mineral oils 

& greases .... 


Insecticides & 
fungicides ....+31% 
Refractories 0%, 
Whiteware ~+21% 
Absorbent uses +21% 


Paper filler ....+20% 


Lightweight 
aggregate . 

Rubber 

Hydraulic 
cements ....... 


> Chemical & fertilizer minerals 
(S.LC. 147) ... Crude barite (S.LC. 
1472) production and consumption 
in 1959 sharply reversed a decline 
that started two years earlier. Con- 
sumption of crude barite (both do- 
mestic and imported) increased 
17%, and sales of crushed and 
ground rose by 18%, according to 
the Bureau of Mines. 

About 85°, of domestic consump- 
tion of crude barite goes for weight- 
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General Statistics for Dimension Stone Quarries—S.1.C. 1411 





1958 





E 


Quarries only 


Quarries with 
dressing plants 





Establishments: 


Valué added in quarrying*and dressing.. 
Cost of supplies, rough stone received 
for dressing, purchased fuel.and 
electric energy, and contract work.... 
Rough stone received for dressing 


only 
Contract work only 


Cost of purchased machinery installed.. 
Value of shipments and receipts 

Value of net shipments and receipts.... 
Capital expenditures..,....eseseas 








waeWQerorsecsacece 1, 


332 
2 


2,319 
7,171 


gS BE 


2,052 
3,731 
6,003 


12,999 


x 288 


3,405 


72 
580 











555 204 
129 82 


12, 325 
40,227 


9,101 
31,602 


11,389 8,321 
23,155 17,262 
35, 364 27,426 


61,7% 46,619 


17,321 13,475 
1,512 
1,208 
2,664 

78,903 

77,391 
2,856 


Source: 1958 Census of Mineral Industries 


1,512 
6% 
1,773 
59,958 
58, 446" 
1,909 


57% 
891 
18,945 
18,945 
947 

















ing materials in oil and gas well 
drilling and fluctuations in drilling 
operations consequently affect barite 
directly and rapidly. 


@ Fluorspar (S.1.C. 1473) produc- 
tion in 1959 dropped noticeably from 
the relatively high level posted in 
1958. The drop reflected the effects 
of the steel strike, with shipments of 
metallurgical grade material being 
down more than 50%. Acid grade 
fluorspur declined also, but not so 
precipitously. 


e Phosphate (S.1.C. 1475) produc- 
tion set a new record in 1959, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of mines, with 
marketable production 7% above 
the 1958 level. Research projects 
concerning the phosphate industry 
were announced late last year by 
the Bureau of Mines. 

One project involves field testing 
of a redesigned phosphate-rock 
planer in the western field. Another 


involves beneficiation methods for 
upgrading rock from the western 
field. Also scheduled for Bureau 
study is the phosphatic slime prob- 
lem in Florida and Tennessee. 


e Sulfur (S.LC. 1477) production 
(native and recovered elemental) 
by the domestic industry was up 
15% over the 1959 level for the first 
eight months of last year. Increased 
consumption has been attained de- 
spite decreases in demand from steel 
producers. That market loss has re- 
portedly been more than offset by 
higher needs of fertilizer, chemicals, 
pulp and paper, pigments, and rayon 
manufacture. 


> Miscellaneous nonmetallic min- 
erals (S.L.C. 149) ... Gypsum (S.LC. 
1492) production during the first six 
months of last year was about 8% 
below the same 1959 period. Total 
production for 1960 was expected 
to reach an estimated 10 million tons 


of domestic crude. Housing starts 
have a distinct effect on production 
because lath and wallboard are two 
of the three largest of all gypsum 
product use categories. 

More than 60% of U.S. crude 
gypsum production comes from five 
States: California — 15%; Michi- 
gan — 14%; Iowa and Texas — 13% 
each; and, New York — 8%. Ge- 
ography plays an important part in 
the end-use of crude gypsum. Cali- 
fornia, for example, uses over half 
its output for agricultural uses. 


e Mica (S.1.C. 1493) supply and 
sales in 1959 exceeded 100,000 tons 
for the first time in history. Sales 
of scrap and flake mica hit a new 
high of $2.6 million and sales of 
sheet mica totaled $3.4 million. 
Much of the sales gain in sheet 
mica was due to government stock- 
piling at higher than market prices. 

Research on materials to sub- 





Comparative Data for Sand and Gravel Mining Operations—S.I.C. 1441 





1958 


1954 





Sand and 
gravel min- 
ing included 
in manufac- 
turing estab- 

lishments 


Sand and 
gravei 
industry 


Sand and 
gravel 
industry 


lishments 





Value added in mining 

Cost of supplies, minerals received for 

preparation, purchased fuel and 

electric energy, and contract work 
Contract work only 

Cost of purchased machinery installed.... 

Value of shipments and receipts ° 

Quantity of sand and gravel produced 

apital expenditures 





Thousand doi lars. 


379 


fra} 


(NA) 


3,671 
480 


36,813 
1713918 
30,715 
134; 508 11,014 | 133 
432,923 tna) 

143,367 
17; 486 
37; 784 
561,214 e 
488) 142 
52,860 


= 


478, 
66,110 | 421 
tna) t 














65,424 5,082 | 77,727 


666 


tna) 


5 


537 
NA) 


1,569 
tna) 


19,777 
25,215 


1,072 


3,931 ‘ 
45, 209 


{na} 
NA 
36, 466 (xa) 
147,313 NA 
30, 533 18,061 
70; 103 t 


356,729 


22,028 
37,015 


107,679 
14;692 
47,694 

466,015 

, 
? 

















NA Not available. 


workers. 





‘Represents sand and gravel miring opera 
block, ready mixed concrete, and asphalt and tar paving mixtures. 


tiong as parts of establishments primarily engaged in producing concrete brick ani 
Teenene number of operations with 21 or more production or development 


Source: 1958 Census of Mineral Industries 
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stitute satisfactory for strategic 


block and film mica will receive 
continuing emphasis, according to PL AC ‘ SP 1X @ 3 WH : * F 40) U G ET 


an announcement made by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. Other formidable 
competition facing mica producers 0 COV c a AGE 0] 3 isl: 
is in the form of a large-scale proc- 


the production of synthetic mica for | MMW PN' (9 RSM OO) T@ FAY: CAPACITY 


use in mica ceramics. 


e Pumice & pumicite (S.LC. 1495) 
operations are centered in New 


Mexico, Arizona, and California, 
with New Mexico having the most 
(11) plants. Pumice production has 


been growing at an annual rate of 
about 8%. Utilization of pumice is PRODUCTS 
changing. In previous years, rail- — 
road ballast was the major market. - continues to hold the lead in 


Today pumice is chiefly used as he re 
concrete additive and admixture. “+ recognition by the Industry. 


@ Talc, soapstone & pyrophyllite - at 80% 

(S.C. 1496) domestic production p= ae subscriber renewals 
and sales reached new record levels satiiaaadadihis 

in 1959, according to the Bureau of over the last 10 rane 


Mines. 

About 82% (2% higher than the 
previous year) of all tale and soap- eo a 
stone sold by producers in 1959 was Reach the key buying influences among 


consumed by the ceramic, paint, in- e e 

secticide, roofing, rubber, asphalt the major producers in the 

(filler), and paper industries. ° ° ° 
only paid ABC publication 


Ceramics and _ insecticides again 


— about 55% of the pyrophyllite Combined circulation 19,003 
solid. 




















Your advertisements in RP reach a tremendous market 


BASIC STATISTICS 





i acca aaa Ride ROCK PRODUCTS COAL METALS MINING 


“Census of Mining & Quarrying In- Net Tonnage Produced 1,500 413 182 
dustries,” contains data from the Millions est. 1960 ' 
latest Census of Mineral Industries, 
on number of establishments, em- 


ployes, capital outlays, and cost of CRUSHED STONE, SAND & GRAVEL AND CEMENT 
machinery installed. are basic to Construction Industry 


Tables on the opposite page con- 3 : 
tain detailed statistics on companies which will spend 


in two divisions of the industry: 
1) dimension stone; and 2) sand and 450 BILLION IN NEXT TEN YEARS 
gravel. 

The following table shows com- 
parative production and value data READER FEEDBACK: McGraw-Hill’s research service 
for sand and gravel and for crushed used to help advertisers and agencies evaluate the effec- 


t roducers. ‘ os ; 
Mi aaa ti tiveness of their advertising campaigns. 


Production & Value 
(All figures are millions) 
*Sand & Gravel  *Crushed Stone 


Year Tons $ Value Tons $ Value PRODUCTS 


§0-54 avg. .. 448 
| Bees 58. 


1306 ; 300 370 #500 

I957 <= 695 GOD 485580 A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
tog © 6B 79 WEST MONROE STREET + CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
1960 . ee 475 735 

* Includes government-contractor operations. 


**Excludes stone used in cement and lime. 
Source: Pit & Quarry 

















also publishers of Concrete Products 
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Ls) onmetallic 
inerals 


a rocessing 


the 
PLANT 
PROCESS 


PUBLICATION 
concentrates 
exclusively on 
production of: 


CEMENT, 


LIME, 
GYPSUM, 
EXPANDED 
AGGREGATE 


and all other 

Heat Processed 
MINERALS, EARTHS 
and CLAYS 


Published by.. 


CERAMIC 
PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


2728 EUCLID AVE. * CLEVELAND 15, 0. 
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$.1.C. 
Code Industry Title 
141 Dimension stone ........ 
ee en i ee ak 
Granite ........ 
Other dimension stone 
Crushed & broken stone 
Limestone .............. = 
Granite ... Om: 
Other crushed & broken 
ee as bine 
Sand & gravel gueducers kcal 
Common sand & healt Ste 
Glass sand . ae 
Molding sand ............ ie 
Clay, ceramic & selvactery 


Total 





Bentonite .. 

Fire clay .. 

Fuller's earth 

Kaolin & ball clay 

Feldspar ............ Sis 

Magnesite & brucite . é 

Other related minerals ...... 
Chemical & fertilizer minerals 

Barite 

Fluorspar .... sci 

Potash, soda, “& bore 





minerals 

Phosphate rock — 

"2 Tk Cnraers 

Sulfur 

Other related minerals .... 
Nonmetallic minerals services 

Stripping services f 

Services other than 





stripping ............ ade 
Misc. penal minerals % 


Native asphalt & bitumens 

Pumice & pumicite ... 

Talc, soapstone, & 
pyrophyllite 2 ae oe 

Natural abrasi except 


OtHer misc. nonmetallics . 
| ge 





Census of Mining & Quarrying Industries 


Estabs. Employes Employes 


Cost of Pur- 
chased Ma- 
an ae In- 


Outl 
(add 0) (28 000) 


Estabs. w/ 

over 20 Total 
29 
8 
12 
4 
643 
482 
60 


101 
480 


Oe 


—N NOK De 


Na snk — 


$128,116 
Source: 1958 Census of Mineral Industries 








WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


It is worth nothing that some pro- 
ducers classified by the government 
in another industry—‘Stone, clay, 
and glass products,’ SIC. 32 
(Chapter 21 in this book), have the 
same general equipment and sup- 
plies needs as those described in 
the following paragraphs. In that 
category are these industry groups: 


S.LC. No. of 


Code Industry Group 

3241 Portland cement producers 

3274 Lime & dolomite producers ........ 
3275 Gypsum products manufacturers 126 
3295 Silica processors ............- . 391 


In quarrying operations, raw ma- 
terials are usually blasted or dug 
from the deposit. Equipment used 
at the quarry site includes: drill 
rigs; power shovels; blasting agents; 
wheeled scrapers; off-highway 
trucks; belt conveyors, etc. 

Transportation of the “raw ma- 
terial” to the primary crusher is 
the next stage for rock and for 
sand and gravel. 

At the processing plant most ma- 
terials received from the quarry 
site are crushed—frequently more 
than once—washed, screened to 
size, and stored in predetermined 





S.I1.C. 
Code 


1479 


Commodity Pro 


Arsenic (short tons) . : 
Asbestos (000 short tons) 
Barite (000 short tons) .... : 
Borcn minerals (000 short tons) + 
Crushed & broken stone 
(million short tons) ......... 
Dimension stone (000 short tons) 
Fluorspar (000 short tons) . 
Gypsum ( short tons) ..... ~ 
Perlite, crude (000 short tons) . 
Potash (000 short tons) . conte 
Pumice & pumicite (000 's.t.) uae 
Salt (000 short tons) ...... 
Sand & gravel a tons) . 
Sulfur (000 long tons) 
Talc, soapstone, pyrophyllite 
(000 short tons) ........ 


s than one million tons 





Production, Imports & Consumption of Nonmetallic Minerals 


1960 1960 
Imports Consumption 


12,825 (n.a.) 
690 


499 
(n.a.) 


1959 1960 
duction Production 
5,189 (n.a.) 

45 46 
(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 


570 
(n.a.) 
649 
15,090 
(n.a.) 
2,540 
(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 
692 
(n.a.) 


618 


(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 
534 
5,306 
(n.a.) 
(n.a.) 
967 


(n.a.) 


24 


Source: Bureau of Mines, U.S. Dept. of Interior 
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TONS OF NONMETALLIC MINERALS PRODUCED IN U. S. 1952-1958 


NONMETALLIC MINERALS 1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1957 


1958 





54,456 


47,621 


44,568 


43,653 


43,979 





As t & Related Bitumens, 
it. Limestone & Sandstone. 
Gilsonite 


1,570,698 


1,440,544 
60,505 


1,337,822 
75,943 


1,427,207 
82,822 


1,168,507 
206,041 


1,326,493 
317,280 











Barite..... 


944,212 


833,283 


1,108,103 


1,152,882 


605,402 





715,228 


790,449 


924,496 


597,857 


528,209 





78,101 


82,072 


93,700 


92,227 


95,985 


88,199 





47,154,452 


49,010,991 


51,794,164 


57,552,064 


60,403,460 


56,247,532 


__ 58,556,548 





42,299,000 


42,367,000 


48,106,000 


50,182,000 


__ 45,078,000 


43,750,000 





10,562 


9,758 


10,735 


12,153 


11,893 


7,687 





506,912 


460,340 


521,223 


776,469 


685,217 


526,107 





318,036 


245,628 


328,872 


319,513 





10,520 





Graphite (amorphous & crystalline) 5,081 


6,281 





Grindstone & Pulpstone..... 3,974 


2,499 





8,415,300 


8,292,876 


10,316,000 











Iron oxide pigment (crude).. ... 


15,362 








Lithium minerals. . . 15,611 





Magnesite........... : 510,750 





Magnesium compounds (from sea 


_ water & brines) MgOequiv. _—:121,525 


113,774 


__ 678,489 








Marl: 
Calcareous (exc. for cement) 
woh G reensa nd... oo Sa 


260,213 
4,600 


6,821 


206,257 
2,838 


183,044 
5,704 





Mica: 
Scrap 


Fe 75,236 
ee 


349 


73,259 
534 


81,073 
334 


95,432 
321 





Peat)... 210,582 


204,209 


244,163 


273,669 


272,972 


316,217 


327,813. 





Pebbles (grinding)... 4,140 


2,472 


3,070 


2,130 


2,330 


2,902 


1,985 





Perlite. 164,845 


198,751 


219,703 


286,157 


310,800 


301,605 


291,994 





Phosphate rock . . 13,411,680 


14,004,480 


15,479,520 


13,736,800 


17,636,640 


15,653,120 


16,664,480 





Potassium salt, K,O equiv... _ 1,598,354 


1,731,607 


1,948,721 


2,066,706 


2,171,584 


2,266,481 


2,147,000 





Pumice & Pumicite. 597,044 


1,388,206 


1,647,000 


1,804,000 


1,482,000 


1,827,000 


1,973,000_ 





Pyrites...... 1,113,663 


1,033,364 


1,016,760 


1,127,776 


1,198,292 


1,195,040 


1,090,880 





Salt (common)......... 19,532,276 


20,775,073 


20,660,379 


22,693,349 


24,206,000 


23,844,000 


21,911,000 








Sand and Gravel........... 424,605,508 


440,086,000 


__ 556,160,000 


591,683,000 


631,000,000 


630,697,000 


683,684,000 





Slate. . 739,640 


698,589 


760,921 


760,440 


645,000 


632,000 


(with stone) 





Sodium carbonate (natural). 323,479 


419,206 


527,282 


613,594 


652,891 


652,717 | __ 


628,619 





Sodium sulfate (natural. 236,825 


248,230 


249,701 


284,549 


332,990 


331,382 


347,445 





303,814,000 


467,272,000 


531,488,000 





Recovered elemental 
Frasch-process. 
Other mines..... 


529,408 





Talc, pyrophyllete & soapstone 593,147 





Tube-mill liners (natural). . . 1,739 


1,061 





45,009 


50,717 





192,628 


183,987 


181,716 











1,131,331,329 








1,328,672,513 





1,342,359,526 





1,396,453,854 


Source: Pit & Quarry Handbook 
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size groups. Equipment used in the 
processing plant includes: convey- 
ors; feeders; crushers; vibrating 
screens; washing equipment, such 
as rotary scrubbers, log washers, 
screw classifiers, scalping tanks, 
liquid cyclones, etc. 

In addition to the specialized 
equipment mentioned above, pumps, 
compressors, welding equipment, 
diesel and electric motors, gener- 
ators, transformers, shipping scales, 
etc., are widely used. A vast array 
of hardware and lubricating equip- 
ment is needed to keep this ma- 
chinery in top operating condition. 

The repair and maintenance mar- 
ket is also extensive in these plants. 
Involved are such items as idlers 
for conveyor belts, spare parts, 
gears, electrical supplies for mo- 
tors, generators, rectifiers, etc. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


On a quantitative basis this in- 
dustry is comprised of small pro- 
ducers—with a few industry giants. 

In selling to the small producer, 
the problems are typical of any 
other industry where the owner 
and/or manager-operator are the 
same—i.e., personal selling directly 
to the owner is of paramount im- 
portance. 

In the large companies the situa- 
tion is again typical. The organiza- 
tions are departmentalized and the 
department head responsible for 
various operations is the primary 
target, with the chain-of-command 
situation being of significance for 
large capital expenditures. 

Small buyers represent the vol- 
ume market for equipment and 
supplies manufacturers, whereas the 
industry giants represent the basic 
potential for “big ticket” sales. 


Pit and Quarry; Rock 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Sources: 
Products; 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Pit & Quarry 

33-1. Review & Forecast. 32-page reprint 
containing a report of production for 
1960 and forecasts of production for 
1961 for important nonmetals, such as 
sand and gravel, cement, crushed stone, 
lime, gypsum, lightweight aggregates, 
and a number of others. 
2. Nonmetallic Minerals—Facts & Fig- 
ures. 24-page report containing an alpha- 
betical listing and commentary on the 
more important nonmetallic minerals, 
with data on production volume, ship- 
ments, dollar value, leading producing 
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states, mineral users, etc. 

33-3. Tabulation of Nonmetallic Mineral 
Plants. 4-page report showing the num- 
ber of producing plants in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico, with data 
grouped by product and state. 

Rock Products 

33-4. Production Estimates. 16-page analy- 
sis of growth and trends of the market, 
with separate sections on cement, crushed 
stone, sand and gravel, lightweight ag- 
gregates, slag, lime, and gypsum, plus 
information on basic processes and 
equipment used in the rock products 
industries. 

33-5. Index of Market Research. 6-page 
bibliography of available research re- 
ports, with titles grouped under sub- 
jects covered, and alphabetically by 
products. 

CANADA 

Canadian Pit & Quarry 

33-6. Market & Media File. 4-page high- 
light analysis of Canada’s nonmetallic 
minerals industries, with statistics on 
production of industrial minerals, build- 
ing materials, cement, concrete products, 
and clay products. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Abrasive Grain Assn., 2130 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Am. Potash Institute, 1102 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, 

Building Stone Institute, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Expanded Clay & Slate Inst., National 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 

Gypsum Assn., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 
Marble Institute of Am., 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
Natl. Building Granite Quarries Assn., 
1028 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Natl. Crushed Limestone Inst., 1015 
Twelfth St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Natl. Crushed Stone Assn., 1415 Elliot 
Place, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 

Natl. Lime Assn., 925 Fifteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

Natl. Sand & Gravel Assn., 
Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 

Natl. Slag Assn., 613 Perpetual Bldg., 
Washington 4, D.C. 

Natl. Slate Assn., 455 W. 23rd St., New 
York 11, N.Y 

Perlite Institute, 45 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 

Pumice Institute of Am., P.O. Box 1445, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Vermiculite Assn., 64-76 Eighty-third 
Place, Rego Park, L.I., New York. 


32 S. Fifth Ave., 


527 Munsey 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 
Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
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chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter. 





2728 Euclid 
by Ceramic 
William M. 


Nonmetallic Minerals Processing, 
Ave., Cleveland 15. Publishe 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1960. Editor: 
er gga Subscription, . Trim size, 8\/4x 
111%. Type page, 71/2x10; 3 cols., 131 pi. 
Published monthly first issue Oct. 1960. Forms 
close 15th prec. Mailing list-C. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 


publisher guarantees, 3,500. 


2; Ye Page 
isso to “Si7sto | “Siz %0 
245.00 165.00 155.00 
225.00 150.00 135.00 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 338. 


Pit and nd Quarry, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5. Published by Pit & Quarry Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1916. Editor: Walter E. Trauffer. Sul 
scription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 

3 cols.; 13 pi. Published Ist. Forms close 
15-2. Mailing 





10th prec. 
list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 19,054; non-qualified, 
,043. Producers: crushed stone, slag, lime, 
sand & gravel, 12,459; portland cement, 3,082: 
other nonmetallic minerals, inc. gypsum, 1,230; 
other, 508. Non-producers, gs co 


Times 1 Page % Page /Y¥, e Y, 
rs ‘sito | “baas00 | “Sa08 to | “ies bo 
6 wis 00 387.00 275.00 145.00 
12 434.00 357.00 245.00 135.00 
Color, 4A; $85; bleed, $70. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 334-335. 


GPA Ge» 


Pit & Quarry Handbook, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. Est. 1923. Editor: Louis McLouth. 
Subscription, $20. Trim size, 8xll. Type page 
7x10; 2 cols., 20/2 pi. Published May. 

close Mar. 15th. Agency discounts, 12-2. Mail- 


ing list-A-C. 

Circulation, 1959 Edition, qualified, 7,105; 
non- -qualified, 696. Producers: aggregates 
(incl. crushed stone, sand & gravel), 5,722; 
cement, 511; concrete products, 40; ready 
mixed concrete, 40; other producers, 788, 
non producers, 4 
Rates—l page, $595; 2 pages, $547; 3 pages, 
$505; 4 pages, $469. 4A colors, $90; bleed, $75 

For additional data see pages 334-335. 


rABC) Ap 


Rock Products. 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
3. Published by Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Corp. Est. 1902. Editor: Geo. C. Lindsay. —_ 
scription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x1l14. Type pag 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols.; 33% and 23/16. ublished 
Ist. Forms close 4th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, paid, 16,910; unpaid, 3,235. Pro- 
ducers: crushed stone, sand & gravel, 9,899; 
cement, 2,485; other, 2,097. Non-producers, 
— re 2h P Vy P y 
imes age e fot 

1 $515.00 Bais. bo $325 bo i720 85 

6 485.00 305. 

12 455.00 363. oO 287. 00 208 00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $70 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 337. 


Agency discounts, 











CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


mz & @® 


——. Pit & need 146 Bates Rd., Mont- 
real 26. Que. Published by Wallace Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1960. Editor: Jim Burns. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, ot Type page, 7xl0; 3 
cols., 2\/. Published 1b th. Forms close 20th 
prec. = nese f discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

he tion, Aug. 1960, controlled, 4,210; oth- 

869. Concrete prods. mfrs., 1,534; sand & 
gravel pits, 1,212; non-metallic mineral prods., 
07 souey mixed concrete suppliers, 387; oth- 
er, 267 — 2, y 

imes age e e 

1 $253.00 bs bo bes bo 
6 210.00 198. 

12 204.00 180. 00 123, id 99.00 
Color, 4A red, $70; other 4A, $75; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
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Petroleum and gas industries —__..{. 


Petroleum capital outlays up 7% in ’61; 


gas companies plan to spend 18% more 


CURRENT TRENDS 


® WITHOUT THE EXCITEMENT OF A 
“BOOM ATMOSPHERE, in 1961 the 
consolidated petroleum and gas in- 
dustry is expecting to expand, 
prosper, and lay the groundwork 
for a better future. 

Last March the Department of 
Commerce reported that the petro- 
leum industry was planning a 7% 
increase this year, over the 1960 
outlays for plant and equipment ex- 
penditures. The following table 
shows the planned outlays. 


Petroleum Industry Plant & Equipment 
Outlays 
(Dollars in Billions) 
Industry Actual Planned 
Division 1960 1961 
$1.43 
0.14 


Percent 


Production — ..........$1.50 
Transportation . 0.14 
Refining & pet- 
sadhomdedia . 0.50 
Marketing 
Other 


Total 


0.70 
verve 0.42 0.47 
.... 0.08 0.09 


-n-seelh2.64 $2.83 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


The gas division of the consoli- 
dated industry has even bigger 
plans for 1961 construction and 
equipment outlays—an 18.2% in- 
crease over the amount spent last 
year. The following table shows the 
planned outlays. 


Gas Utility & Pipeline Construction Plans 

(Dollars in Millions) 

Planned Percent 
1961 


Type of 
Change 


Facility 1960 
Production & 
storage .....$ 212 $ 235 
Transmission 775 1,060 
Underground 
storage 118 101 
Distribution . 716 739 
General ........ 77 84 
Total $1,878 $2.219 


Source: American Gas Association 


Industry sources report that there 
is evidence that the petroleum in- 
dustry was ahead of the general 
economy in last year’s slump, and 
that it is leading in the recovery. 
However, they point out that there 
are a number of hazards on the 
road to improved conditions. 

Cost increases that will squeeze 
profit margins tighter are cited as 


a major problem. There was a very 
slight widening of the margin last 
year, but it was attributed princi- 
pally to companies’ streamlining 
their organizations and cutting out 
the non-essentials. Not a great deal 
more improvement is considered to 
exist in this area. 

Large capital investment is essen- 
tion to oil and gas operations. Much 
of this must come from earnings. 
This is the reason industry observ- 
ers consider the profit margin to be 
a hazard area. 

On an over-all basis the industry 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


does, however, view its future with 
an attitude of confidence. 

Last year turned out to be better 
than the early months promised. 
Authorities attribute part of this to 
the fact that management found it 
had more control than it had pre- 
viously used in handling over-sup- 
ply and over-capacity. 

Another reason for confidence in 
the future is the fact that there are 
signs that some oilmen have 
widened their understanding of the 
other fellow’s problems. A_ third 
new attitude that appears to be 
gaining headway is what industry 
spokesmen call “a more realistic 
appraisal of standards.” By this they 
mean such things as the fact that 
instead of thinking of themselves as 
“oil companies,” individual firms are 
developing into “energy companies.” 





ter is the marketing division. 


> 13—Drilling and production (Ch. 35). 
This is the “raw materials’’ segment of 
the industry. It includes exploring for oil 
or gas, drilling to find it, and raising it 
out of the ground to a transfer point after 
discovery. 


@ 1382—Exploration. This component of 
the industry consists of geophysical 
specialists. Their job is to find new 
sources of oil and gas supply. They 
may be independent contractors, or 
they may be employes of an ‘“‘inte- 
grated” oil company. 

@ 1381—Drilling. Over 90% of the na- 
tion’s total footage is drilled by drilling 
contractors. Sometimes they drill for 
themselves but most of their work is 
done for others, for a fee. Their activity 
ends after the ‘“‘strike’’ is made. 


@ 1311—Production. This function be- 
gins where the drilling contractor stops. 
Men in this field are responsible for 
equipping wells with control piping and 
valves, installing artificial lift equip- 
ment, etc. They are also involved in in- 
stallation of ‘flow lines’’—pipes which 
carry oil and gas from well head to 
separators, then lease tanks, prior to 
delivery to pipe lines gathering sys- 
tems. 


in Chapter 42. 





This chapter is a preliminary summary-review of the petroleum 
and gas industries, which the American Petroleum Institute classifies 
in five separate divisions: 1) production; 2) transportation; 3) re- 
fining; 4) marketing; and 5) finance. Primary emphasis in this Chap- 


Detailed discussions of the first three divisions are contained 
in the following four chapters. Here are the applicable S.I.C. code 
numbers plus a brief description of each industry component: 


Additional information related to petroleum marketing will be 
found in Chapter 25. Related material on fuel oil dealers is contained 


> 46—Transportation (Ch. 37 and 36). The 
function of this division is to pick up the 
product from the producing company and 
transport it either to a ‘manufacturing 
facility’’ or “to market.’* Terminology is 
important in this area. It differentiates the 
products involved: ‘‘transportation’’ refers 
to crude oil; ‘‘transmission’’ and distribu- 
tion’’ refers to gas 

> 29—Refining (Ch. 38). This is the ‘‘man- 
ufacturing’’ branch of the industry. Re- 
fineries, natural gasoline plants and pe- 
trochemicals plants respectively process 
raw materials into such products as gaso- 
line, natural gas and liquefied petroleum, 
and plastics, etc. 

> Marketing. This division of the industry 
consists of wholesalers and retailers. 


@ Wholesaler marketers are grouped 
in two classifications: 
@ 5092—Petroleum bulk 


and _ terminals 
@ $099—Liquefied petroleum gas 


jobbers & distributors of other pe- 
troleum products, including truck 
distributors, and foreign trade mer- 
chants 
®@ Retail marketers are also grouped in 
two classifications: 
@ 5541—Gasoline service stations. 
@ 5983—Fuel oil & LP-Gas dealers. 


stations 
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Petroleum & Gas Markets — Ch. 34 


CcConMmi PAS . .. covers the market in all directions! 





Only The 
Petroleum Engineer Publishing 
Company can provide advertisers with 
total market coverage of oil pipelining, gas trans- 
mission, and gas distribution. ... We repeat, only PE 
can offer you total market coverage of these three operat- 
ing phases — (1) oil pipelining; (2) gas transmission; (3) gas 
distribution. ... At first reading, such a statement may startle 
some oil and gas industry advertisers. If so, we invite your objective 
evaluation of COMPAS»versus the editorial and circulation formats 
of all other trade publications — regardless of name, size, frequency, 
circulation, and editorial content. ... COMPAS is PE’s exclusive combi- 
nation of three outstanding monthly engineering/operating magazines — 
Pipeline Engineer, covering crude and products pipelining and gas trans- 
sion; American Gas Journal, covering gas distribution; and Petroleum Man- 
agement, covering the industry’s multi-stage activities. ... And not only is 
COMPAS unique in its triple-audience impact but, it affords total circulation 
supremacy. For example, COMPAS delivers 16,470, ABC paid subscribers, 
while its closest competitor (Gas Magazine) reaches only 11,489 BPA free 
recipients. Furthermore, the latter’s editorial and circulation coverage does 
not include oil pipelining. . . . Advertisers now using COMPAS (and the 
number keeps increasing) simply write one contfact at one rate, and 
provide PE with a single plate (or two different plates, if they so desire). 
One COMPAS insertion equals three simultaneous displays before three 
separate buying groups. Thirteen COMPAS insertions equals 39 dis- 
plays, etc. . . . Cost-per-thousand (full page, b/w, 13-ti) — only 
$25.80. Cost-per-insertion? Only $142. ... Compare these costs 
with any other magazine, although none can deliver total 
market coverage. ... If your products or services are 
used in oil pipelining, gas transmission, and gas dis- 
tribution, COMPAS covers you all the way! Send 
for literature. See how other advertisers 
are using this exclusive money- 
saving package! 


Com PAS aes COmbination of Petroleum Management /Pipeline Engineer /American Gas Journal Space. 


Complete coverage of oil and products pipelining/gas transmission and gas distribution. 
One rate... three magazines . . . triple exposure! 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING COMPANY /:0x 1569 ¢ DALLAS 


DALLAS -- Abbott Sparks, Adv. Director; Ed Sealey, 800 Davis Bidg., Riverside 8-4403; NEW YORK John L. McDonald, Lansing T. Dupree, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., MUrray Hill 6-7232; 
CHICAGO E. V. Perkins, Charles McKean, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., HArrison 7-6883; LOS ANGELES — Richard P. McKey, Bruce Berkey, 465 Converse Place, Pasadena, MUrray 1-0685; 
CLEVELAND Paul J. Mansfield, Rm. 1510, Williamson Bidg., TOwer 1-4231; BIRMINGHAM -— Fred W. Smith, 1201 Forest View Lane, Vesthaven, TR 1-5762; HOUSTON Jess Adkins, 
2370 Rice Bivd., Rm. 110, JA 6-2631; WESTERN GERMANY—Norbert Woelfl. Lohernockenstrasse 18, Ennepetal-Voerde; UNITED KINGDOM—Kenneth S. Brooks, 43 Blandford St., London W.! 
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Considering last year’s “energy 
market,” here is what one source 
reports that producers sold at the 
wellhead, and the estimated prices. 


Petroleum & Gas Energy Sales & 
Production 
(1960—Dollars in Millions) 
Item and Amount Price 


7,045,000 b/d U.S. crude oil . oe We? 
1,760,000 b/d imported oil .... md 5.2 
643,000 b/d liquefied petroleum ‘gas 2.0 
33 billion cf/d natural gas. .............. 


Total $-per-day for energy ...... Ss 32.6 
Total energy sales—12 months ...$12,000.0 
Source: Petroleum Engineer 


The $12 billion represents the 
price for this energy at the well- 
head. Already a sizable market— 
expected to rise steadily—industry 
authorities aver that with better 
management of supply, it should be 
a healthy, profitable market for 
some time to come. 

Returning to the reasons oil and 
gas men are optimistic about the 
future, a fourth new attitude per- 
vading the industry is the widening 
belief that oil products sales could 
be expanded. Research is seen as 
a major factor in widening the mar- 
ket for oil products—by means of 
carving out new uses for oil. 





Petroleum Bulk Stations & Terminals 
(S.1.C. 5092) 


No. Es- 
tab- 
lish- No. Em- Sales 

State ments _— (add 000) 
Alabama $ 322,459 
Arizona 156,565 
Arkansas 30 157,912 
Calif. ‘ ; 572,217 
Colorado ; 171,324 
Conn. , 396,931 
Delaware 601 68,489 
. Florida 661,988 
. Georgia 413,165 
. Idaho 119,860 
. Illinois ,005 564 
.. Indiana : é 711,530 
. lowa ,723 , 405,539 
Kansas ‘ ; 219,982 
Kentucky 297,510 
Louisiana 165 316,005 

. Maine ; 177,016 
18. Maryland ; 392,211 
Mass : 3,306 587,204 

. Michigan 2 834,614 
1. Minnesota ; : 424,071 
Miss. 449 197,478 
Missouri 20 402,125 

. Montana 110,089 

. Nebraska 141,571 
Nevada 46,906 

7. New Hamp 89,144 
. New Jersey 925,603 
New Mexico 111,424 

30. New York y 665,547 
N. Carolina 607,585 

. N. Dakota g 107,612 
Ohio 1,007 ‘ 050,613 

. Oklahoma 213,438 
Oregon 282,568 

36. Penn ; : 070,019 
7. Rhode Island 171,492 
38. S. Carolina 305,209 
9. S. Dakota 589 : 114,910 
Tenn 385,673 


. Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
. Washington 
. W. Virginia 168 
. Wisconsin 1,290 
. Wyomin 206 
. of Columbia 9 69,408 
Total 30.351 $20.127,405 
Source: 1958 Census of Business 


QWOIS pwr 


388 469 


144,645 
458 203 
41,524 
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Detailed statistics and informa- 
tion on trends within the various 
divisions will be found in the fol- 
lowing four chapters. 


PETROLEUM MARKETING 


“Optimism, tempered by marked 
restraint” was the attitude held by 
major-company marketing execu- 
tives at the beginning of this year. 
Jobbers, and other industry spokes- 
men expressed divided opinions. 

According to a survey conducted 
late last year by one _ industry 
source, here are some of the major 
trends for the next 12 months. 

e Marketers feel uneasy about soft 
spots in business and the high level 
of inventories. Most, however, 
planned to go on expanding at the 
1960 rate. 

e Expansion by acquisition will 
continue. 

e Approximately 4,000 new gas sta- 
tions will be built this year—about 
the same number as in 1960. 

e There will be extreme pressure 
on refiners to keep runs down. 
For this reason many marketers 
plan on percentage increases in 
profit well beyond the normal rate 
of increase in volume. 

e Private brands will continue as 
one of the most dynamic factors in 
the marketplace. 


> Petroleum bulk stations & termi- 
nals (S.LC. 5092) . . . Two types of 
establishments make up this cate- 
gory of wholesaler marketers: “in- 
tegrated” oil companies—the major 
oil companies, which are also pro- 
ducers and/or refiners: and “oil 
jobbers”—also called “distributors” 
—which are independent, privately- 
owned enterprises. 

The terms “distributor” and “job- 
ber” are virtually synonymous. 
Generally they purchase their sup- 
plies of petroleum products from re- 
finers or integrated oil companies. 
Some companies market these prod- 
ucts under the brand name of their 
supplier, while others market under 
their own brand name. Some are 
sole proprietorships, while others 
are partnerships or corporations. 

Distributors maintain bulk sta- 
tions consisting of storage tanks, 
delivery trucks, pumping units, a 
warehouse and office building. The 
bulk stations are either owned or 
leased. 

Distributing companies which 
market gasoline also maintain retail 
service stations, which they either 
own or lease. Some or all of these 
service stations may be operated by 
the company, and/or leased out to 


b 
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dealers who operate them inde- 
pendently. 

Petroleum products are pur- 
chased from refiners or other job- 
bers, in truck transport or tank car 
lots. The larger companies have wa- 
ter terminal facilities and purchase 
in barge lots. 


>» Gasoline service stations (S.LC. 
5541) . . . For the most part, more 
construction money will be spent on 
new stations this year, and modern- 
ization will get a smaller percentage 
of the construction dollar than last 
year. 

The service-free trend in auto- 
motive design is a factor of concern 
to retailers. Greaseless fittings and 
many other new improvements are 
beginning to haunt service-station 
designers who are wondering about 
the future need for lubrication bays. 

(See chapter 25 for additional in- 
formation on service stations.) 


LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM MARKETING 


LP-gas marketers have made 
consistent sales gains for so many 
consecutive years that it is no long- 
er “news” to report that the pre- 
vious year’s sales established a new 
record—which they did in 1960. It 
is news, however, that the industry 
experts still foresee no indication of 
a rapid decline in growth rates— 
which they don’t. 

Many LP-gas companies are still 
expanding their operations to pro- 
vide better coverage of their terri- 
tory. Some small distributors are 
continuing the trend toward merger 
with or sale to larger companies, 
as capital requirements to continue 
tank lease programs remain high. 
This trend has resulted in the ap- 
pearance of more large, publicly-fi- 
nanced distributors. 

Industry observers consider that 
the LPG business has now “reached 
adulthood.” Huge new pipelines are 
making distribution cheaper and 
more dependable. New jumbo rail- 
road tank cars and highway trans- 
ports are also making their con- 
tributions. New underground stor- 
age facilities have gone a long way 
toward equating supply and de- 
mand. 


>» Bulk plant (wholesale) LP-gas 
distributors (S.I.C. 5099) . Like 
their counterpart in the petroleum 
products field, LPG wholesalers 
maintain bulk stations consisting of 
storage tanks, delivery trucks, 
pumping units, a warehouse, and 
office building. 

Company consolidations are a 





Gasoline Service Stations 
(S.I.C. 5541) 


No. Es- 
tab- 
lish- No. Em- Sales 

State (add 000) 

. Alabama ° $ 186,675 

. Arizona , 

Arkansas 2,470 * 119,026 

Calif. é 9 1,477,060 

Colorado 2,231 1 159,885 

Conn. 

Delaware 

. Florida 

. Georgia 

Idaho 

. Illinois 

. Indiana 

. lowa 

. Kansas 

. Kentucky 

. Louisiana 

. Maine ‘ 

. Maryland ; : 

. Mass. ; 7,328 318,147 

. Michigan , 679,903 
272,549 


= SOON pop 


140,956 
43,763 


45,718 
426 333 
991 
904,324 
292,611 


. Nebraska 
. Nevada 
. New Hamp. 
. New Jersey 
. New Mexico 
30. New York 
. N. Carolina 
32. N. Dakota 
. Ohio 
34. Oklahoma 
. Oregon 
. Penn. 
. Rh. Island 
. S. Carolina 
. S. Dakota 
. Tenn, 
. Texas 
. Utah 
. Vermont 
. Virginia 
. Washington 
. W. Virginia 
. Wisconsin 


28,900 
296,783 
229,715 
119,668 

292,670 

48. Wyomin 43,484 
Dist. of Columbia 412 60,410 
Total 194,018 367,535 $13,534,156 
Source: 1958 Census of Business 





continuing trend, as the large chains 
buy the plants of independent deal- 
ers in order to solidify their position 
in the year-round market, and 
diversify their sales. 

Motor fuel and industrial utiliza- 
tion represent major markets—in 
addition to retailers the primary 
market—for the LPG wholesaler. 
An upswing is expected in indus- 
trial usage, because of the trend 
among many industries to consider 
the use of stand-by LPG plants in 
order to capitalize on the relatively 
low rates offered by some gas util- 
ities on interruptible gas service. 


>» LP-gas dealers (S.1-C. 5983) ... 
A 6.4% increase in sales of LPG is 
anticipated for 1961. This follows an 
8.8% increase last year, over the 
sales recorded in 1959. 

LPG retailers do more than sell 
gas. They sell appliances, containers, 
controls, and miscellaneous other 
items which complement the gas 
business. Like other appliance deal- 
ers, LPG retailers took it on the 
chin in appliance sales last year. 
They hope to do better in this area 
in 1961, but they’re not overly-op- 
timistic. 


Petroleum & Gas Markets — Ch. 34 





A survey conducted late last year 
by the Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Assn. (LPGA), that the majority of 
dealers expect their over-all opera- 
tions to improve again this year, as 
indicated by the following table. 


LP-Gas Dealer Business Trends 
1960-61 Opinion Poll 
% of Dealers Reporting 


Question Up Same Down 


1960 business 
compared w/'5S9 .... 63% 26% 11% 


Net profits, ‘60 : 
WR TE Gass cient spestae 29%, 16% 
Outlook for ‘6]  ........ . 60% 34% 6% 

Selling plans—'6! 
Sell more gas ........ 

Install more sys- 
TIS Sieschmniptpisdieestin 

Sell more appli- 

ances ....... 44%, _ -- 

Source: LPGA Times 


2%  — ~ 
e  - a 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The following table shows a four- 
year comparison of capital expendi- 
tures for the over-all petroleum in- 
dustry. 


Petroleum Industry Capital Outlays 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Division 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Production $4,525 $3,650 $4,000 $3,900 
Manufacturing . 950 725 $25 500 
Marketing. 475 400 450 400 
Transportation ... 360 375 275 250 
Other 90 150 175 150 


Total _..............$6.400 $5,300 $5,425 $5,200 
Source: American Petroleum Institute 


Estimated production and proved 
recoverable reserves of liquid hy- 
drocarbons and natural gas are 
shown in the following table. 


Petroleum & Gas Production & Reserves 


Production — Reserves _ 

Item 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Liquid hydro- 

carbons 2,902 2,868 

Crude oil . 2, 2,483 
Natural gas 

liquids .... 385 6,816 6,522 

Natural gas 13,090 12,441 263,702 262.597 

Note: Liquid hydrocarbons are millions of 42-gal 

bb!. Natural gas is billion of cubic feet. 
Source: American Gas Association 
and American Petroleum Institute 





38,241 


38,429 
31,613 31,719 


PETROLEUM MARKETING 


» Petroleum bulk stations & termi- 
nals (S.C. 5092) ...A table on 
the opposite page contains the latest 
Census data on sales, employes, and 
total number of establishments in 
this field. According to one industry 
spokesman, there are currently 1,250 
terminals in the coutry, and ap- 
proximately 30,000 bulk plants. 

Approximately 60% of the bulk 
plants are owned by the major oil 
companies, while the remaining 40% 
are owned by the “independents. 
The following table provides an in- 
dication of the geographic distribu- 
tion of petroleum wholesalers in the 
United States. 


Petroleum Wholesalers 


Total* Total 
Geographic Area Units Employes 


New England . 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
East N. Central . 
East S. Central . 
West N. Central . 
West S. Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

Total 


*A reporting unit is, generally, a single establish 
ment or group of similar establishments of one 
employer. 

Source: Petroleum Marketer 


» Gasoline service stations (S.I.C. 
5541) . . . Gross sales of the nation’s 
gas stations totaled nearly $17.6 bil- 
lion last year, compared with $16.8 
billion in 1959. An accompanying 
table, headed “Gasoline Service Sta- 
tions,” shows sales, employes and 
number of establishments per state 
as reported in the latest Census of 
Business. 

(See Chapter 25 for additional 
data on service stations.) 


LIQUIFIED PETROLEUM MARKETING 


LP-gas sales last year are re- 
ported to have increased 941 mil- 
lion gallons, a 10.5% increase from 
1959, to a total of over 9.8 billion 
gallons. 

The following table shows a two- 
year comparison of sales, by type 
of usage: 


LP-Gas Sales 
(Millions of Gallons) 
Percent 
Consumer Change 


Domestic & Com- 

mercial _............... 3,935 
Chemical manu- 

facturing ............_ 2,526 +20.0 
Motor Fuel. ............ 890 + 6.0 
Industrial & misc. 871 ne 
Rubber com- 

| ree ae 514 + 7.0 
Gas manu- 

facturing ; 183 —25.0 

71608) 2... O66 +10.5% 


Source: LP-Gas Magazine 


» Bulk plant (wholesale) LP-Gas 
distributors (S.I.C. 5099) .. . Private 
industry sources report slightly 
more than 6,400 independent bulk 
plant distributors in business today. 
The following table indicates the 
operators associated with the whole- 
sale distribution phase of the LPG 
industry. 


+10.0% 


Bulk Plant Operators 


Type Number 


LPG producer-marketers (oil & gas 
producing companies) .... ; . 269 
Bulk plant distributor-dealers (fuel, 
equipment, appliance outlets) . 6.416 
Piped town plants (LPG served via 
gas mains) & gas utilities (with 
LPG bulk plants) . ois. Oe 
Total ; SSeS 


Source: Butane-Propane News 


>» LP-gas retailers (S.I.C. 5983) ... 
The following table contains the 
most recent Census data on LP-gas 
retail outlets. 

Continued on page 348 
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SPECIALIZED SPECIALIZED 





SPECIALIZED 


MARKET DATA ON 
' THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES 
| GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ee ok HOUSTON + TEXAS 
33 World's Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oil Industries 
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iLP-Gas Dealers in the U.S. 
(S.1.C. 5983) 
Total establishments ........ : 
Establishments with payro 4,999 
Sales, all establishments ($1. 000) $714: 891 
Sales, estabs. with ep csi 000) $683, Ay 
Payroll, entire year ($1,000) $108,641 
Paid employes . 30,135 
Active proprietors of unincor porated 
business .... ; : 4,526 


Source: “Advance US. Summary 
1958 Census of Business 


WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


As a unit, the consolidated petro- 
leum and gas industry buys: con- 
struction materials and _ services; 
lumber and wood products; furni- 
ture; machinery—of all types; pro- 
fessional, scientific and controlling 
instruments; fabricated metal prod- 
ucts; transportation equipment; and, 
communication equipment. 

Ranked third among the nation’s 
largest, the consolidated industry 
represents multi-billion dollar buy- 
ing power. 

Details on specific items and 
services bought by the respective 
segments and components of the 
industry will be found in the four 
chapters immediately following. 


PETROLEUM MARKETING 


> Petroieum bulk stations and ter- 
minals (S.I.C. 5092) . . . Companies 
in this field buy such operating 
equipment as: couplings and fittings; 
filtration equipment; hose; loading 
assemblies and piping; maintenance 
and repair tools; meters; outdoor 
lighting systems and _ fixtures; 
pumps; reels; storage tanks; trucks, 
tractors and trailers; and, many 
similar items. 

In addition, these operators nat- 
urally buy petroleum products of 
all types, tires, batteries and acces- 
sories—as well as all of the equip- 
ment and merchandise used or sold 
at the service station and other 
outlets they own or supply. 


>» Gasoline service stations (S.LC. 
5541) . Fixed equipment pur- 
chased by gasoline stations includes 
such items as compressors, heating 
systems, lighting systems, lifts, 
pumps, tanks, display racks, rest 
room fixtures, and similar products. 

Portable service equipment which 
is bought by these stations includes: 
hand tools and power tools; battery 
testers; lube dispensers; battery 
chargers; car washers; spark plug 
testers; tire changers; wheel bal- 
ancers; motor analyzers, plus many 
more items of a similar nature. 

Of course, these stations buy a 
wide variety of resale items—serv- 
ice accessories, repair and replace- 
ment accessories, and customer 
convenience items. (Additional in- 
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formation is in Chapter 25.) 
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>» LP-gas wholesalers (S.LC. 5099) 
. . . The following table contains a 
list of selected items which are 
typical of those purchased by LP- 
gas wholesalers. 


Absorbers Hose 
Absorption towers Leak detectors 
Appliance controls Mailing machines 
Broilers Manifolds 
Brooders Manometers 
Calorimeters Meters 
Carburetors Pipe 
Cargo heaters Power takeoffs 
Crop dryers Pumps 
Cylinders Radio equipment 
Decalcomania Regulators 
Dispensers, LP-Gas Superchargers 
Fork lifts Thermometers 
Fog nozzles Torches 
Furnaces (all types) Tubing 
Generators Valves 
Hand trucks Vaporizers 
Hoists Wire 

Source: Butane-Propane News 


> LP-gas retailers (S.I.C. 5983) . 
Bottled gas dealers do not have fa- 
cilities for bulk LP-gas_ storage. 
They sometimes sell bulk gas, but 
they do it through affiliation with 
or franchise from a nearby bulk 
plant or chain. 

Retail organizations will have 
many of the same purchasing re- 
quirements as those listed above for 
bulk plant (wholesale) operators. 

These dealers usually sell domes- 
tic appliances and many of them 
sell other types of appliances that 
can be operated on a relatively 
small quantity of fuel. 

(Additional information will be 
found in Chapter 42.) 


HOW THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


As a unit, this industry is unique 
in its composition and geographic 
distribution. 

In composition it is homogenous 
yet diversified. In geographic loca- 
tion it is concentrated yet extremely 
widespread. Oil companies on the 
Louisiana Gulf have problems simi- 
lar to those of Southern California 
operators. 

Complexity, technology and spe- 
cialization are fundamental to the 
industry. Engineers—of one type or 
another—are prevalent at all levels 
and in all branches. They are a sig- 
nificant buying influence—for many 
non-capital, as well as capital items. 

Various “operating personnel” are 
significant buying  influences— 
specifically within their sphere of 
operational responsibility. 

Buying influences are, according- 
ly, located in all strata of the in- 
dustry—depending on the particu- 
lar product or service being sold. 

Familiarity with the industry’s 
over-all composition and functions 
is therefore an imperative necessity 
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for anyone wishing to sell to this 
market. 

The chapters immediately follow- 
ing, describe specific buying influ- 
ences in specific detail. 


PETROLEUM MARKETING 


» Petroleum bulk stations & termi- 
nals (S.I.C. 5092) . . . As mentioned 
previously, there are two basic 
types of organizations in this field— 
“integrated” companies (those 
which are also producers and/or 
refiners); and, “oil jobbers’”—inde- 
pendent, privately-owned compa- 
nies. 

Sales to integrated companies fol- 
low this general pattern: after ac- 
ceptance and testing by sales, op- 
erations, and engineering at the 
home office level, an item is placed 
on the “Approved List.” Lower 
echelons—division, district, and 
branch operations—can select any 
item on the approved list, which 
may include several brands of each 
item. 

In selling to integrated companies, 
therefore, the lower levels are im- 
portant in the completion of any 
sales program, because one central- 
ized purchasing facility does not 
make all purchasing decisions for 
subordinate units in the company’s 
branch network. 

Conversely, selling to jobber 
organizations is usually a matter of 
contacting the owner—because he is 
also the top working executive in 
the “average” independent opera- 
tion. 


» Gasoline service stations (S.LC. 


5541) . . . Buying influences show a 
mixed pattern. For example, in 
about 90% of the cases, stations are 
owned and leased by majors and 
independents. This means that all 
primary items of equipment for the 
station—such as lights, lifts, lube 
equipment, etc.—are purchased by 
the major or independent. 

Station operators—the lessees— 
usually buy their own hand tools, 
specialized service equipment, or 
TBA items not offered by the major 
or independent company from 
which they lease the station. Char- 
acteristically, both major and inde- 
pendent companies now offer such 
a wide range and variety—both of 
TBA items and equipment items— 
that station operators can fill most 
of their needs from this supplier. 
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> LP-gas wholealers (S.I.C. 5099) 
. According to one _ industry 

source, bulk plant operators fall 

into one of four basic categories: 


1. Some LP-gas producers main- 





tain their own bulk plants through- 
out a given territory—and distribute 
under their own brand name. 

2. Some independent distributors 
act solely as wholesalers of gas, 
tanks, cylinders, appliances and car- 
buretion conversion. 

3. Other independents have their 
own storage facilities and they 
wholesale gas, appliances, etc. to 
dealers. This type of wholesaler 
owns the customer’s contract, plus 
all equipment. 

4. Still other distributors operate 
down to the retail level, either with 
their own staff and trucks, or 
through dealers. 

In selling to the “producer- 
marketer” type distributor, sales 
are generally being made to large 
organizations—oil and gas produc- 
ing companies which own huge re- 
fineries, fractionating plants, etc. 
Selling patterns are therefore analo- 
gous to those described for such 
plants in Chapters 35 and 38. 

The remaining three types of dis- 
tributors are generally small busi- 
nessmen. The owner serves as pres- 
ident, sales manager, and purchas- 
ing agent. At present, therefore, the 
primary buying influence is the 
owner. 


>» LP-gas retailers (S.I.C. 5983) . . . 
Bottled gas dealer organizations are 
definitely a “one-man-show.” In 
most instances they are, literally, 
conducted solely by one person. All 
selling to dealers is therefore on a 
straight-line, seller-to-buyer basis. 

(Additional information will be 
found in Chapter 42.) 


Sources: Butane-Propane News; 
LPGA Times; LP-Gas Magazine; 
National Petroleum News; Petrole- 
um Engineer Publishing Co.; Petro- 
lewm Marketer; American Gas As- 
sociation; American Petroleum In- 
stitute. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Gas Heat & Comfort Cooling 

34-1. Do You Know This Man? 18-page 
commentary and_ statistical profile of 
“heating-cooling dealers,’ with informa- 
tion on trends since 1950 in the lines of 
merchandise handled, installation and 
service activities, etc. 

34-2. Gas Heating—The Industry's Second- 
Best Year. 80 page commentary and sta- 
tistical review of market trends in the 
sales and installation of gas heating 
units, with data grouped according to 
type of heater, installation, etc. 


Gas Industries 

34-11. Canadian Incinerator Program. 4- 
page analysis of a Canadian residential 
incineration program involving the use 
of smokeless-odorless gas disposers, with 
data on operating and installation costs. 
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plans for new areas, plans for existing 
areas, etc. 

Gulf Publishing Co. 

34-12. Advertising Man's Calendar. Wall- 
map which folds to file size, containing 
information on forthcoming oil industries 
conventions, meetings, seminars, etc., 
with location of event, plus duration. 

Petroleum Engineer, Management Edition 

34-3. “Where Do We Go From Here?” 
16-page report on operations, expendi- 
tures and expansions expected among 
major oil companies, plus a commentary 
on future trends. 

34-4. European Diary. Six-page report based 
on travel notes, containing commentaries 
on interview with major factors in for- 
eign oil and gas operations. 

34-5. Export Diary. 4-page report of South 
American oil and gas industry buying 
practices, plus a commentary on trends 
for the future. 

34-6. It’s An Engineer's World. 4-page edi- 
torial profile of the president of a com- 
pany engaged in managing the drilling, 
development, and producing activities of 
oil and gas property owners, with details 
on his professional responsibilities and 
influence in purchasing decisions. 


Petroleum Marketer 

34-7. Jobber & Major—Sales, Operations, 
& Engineering. Collection of 10 data 
sheets illustrating and explaining dis- 
tribution and sales channels of major 
and independent oil companies, with sta- 
tistics on size and geographical distribu- 
tion of wholesalers, operations and func- 
tions of jobbers, and buying habits and 
influences. 


34-8. Today's Petroleum Jobber. 4-page 
folder containing statistics on the num- 
ber of trucks, transports, stations, and 
bulk plants operated by more than 30% 
of the jobbers in the U.S. 

World Petroleum 

34-9. An Analysis of Opportunity in a 
Growth Industry. 16-page commentary 
and statistical analysis of growth trends 
in the oil industry, with emphasis on the 
Eastern Hemisphere, including charts and 
statistics projected to 1965. 

CANADA 

Canadian Oil & Gas Industries 

34-10. Box Score of Drilling in Canada’s 
Oil & Gas Fields. Annual cross-Canada 
tabulation of all exploratory and develop- 
ment drilling in 1960. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Gas Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Metal Repair Assn., Investment Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Am. Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 50th St., 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Gas Appliance Mfrs. Assoc., 60 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Independent Petroleum Assn. of Am., 1430 
S. Boulder St., P. O. Box 1019, Tulsa 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., 11 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Natl. Congress of Petroleum Retailers, 325 
Farwell Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Natl. Gasoline Assn. of Am., Kennedy 
Bldg., Tulsa, 3, Okla. 

Natl. LP-Gas Council, 185 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 

Natl. Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Conn 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Natl. Oil Marketers Assn., Natl. Press 
Bldg., N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 

Petroleum Equipment Suppliers  Assn., 
Esperson Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. 
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Two Hemispheres 
— One Book! 


Today the Petroleum Industry 
searches for oil, produces 
crude and manufactures prod- 
ucts on every continent in both 
hemispheres. No one_ nation, 
continent or hemisphere dom- 
inates the world’s supply of 
liquid energy. All are import- 
ant. 


Like the industry it serves, 
WORLD PETROLEUM also goes 
to the four corners of the 
world. It is read by internation- 
ally minded oil men in Latin 
America, Africa, Europe, Asia 
and North America. 


With WORLD PETROLEUM one 
advertisement in one book 
reaches the important buying 
power in the International Pe- 
troleum Industry wherever it 
may be located. 


The Management Publication 


of the International Petroleum 


Industry since 1930 





WORLD PETROLEUM 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 
IMPORTANT: All publications alphabet- 
ically listed—under basic group plus sub- 
groups for: |!) Petroleum Marketing, and 
2) Gas & LP Gas Marketing. 


CANADIAN publications are listed imme- 
diately following U.S. publications in each 
group and/or subgroup. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
8 — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed ir this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following *‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter. 





Allen's Hand Book of the Oil and Chemical 
Industries, 1265 Commercial Trust Bldg., Phila- 
ne 2, Pa. of “piioned by H. D. A en. Est. 
. Editor: H. D. Allen. Subscription, $15. 
Trim size, exit. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
244. Published July. Forms close June ~ 
sacar culation, om. of 26,197. Sse. page 
page, V4 page, e, 

$90. Color, red, $75. chang 





Diesel Power. 80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. Published by Diesel Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1923. Editor: Brian P. Emerson. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size Baxi, , "tps page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 33% and 4) ublished 15th 
Forms close 20th prec. Soar discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list— 

Circulation, qual Tilied, 19,697; non-qualified, 
1,712. Construction cos., earth moving, road 
bldg., & gen’l. contractors, 4,411; bus & truck 
fleets, 3,784; engine eqpt dealers, 2,787; 
original eqpt & engine mirs., 2,290; munici- 
palities & utilities, 1,775; others, 5,197. Rates 


Times 1 Page 2 Page 
1 $656.0! $52 
6 615.00 495.00 253.00 
12 575.00 455.00 334.00 236.00 
Color, 4A red, yellow, blue, $80; others, $95; 
bleed, 10% of space & color 


Page 4 Page 
$97 60 0.00 
63 00 





Gas Turbine Magazine, 80 Lincoln Ave,. Stam- 
ford, Conn. Published by Diesel Publications 
Est. 1960. Editor: Brian P. os Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size 81x11! Pe page. 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 33% and Tad lished bi- 
monthly, Jan. Ist. Forms as 10th prec 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,000; paid, 
1,800; other, 1,200. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $450.00 
6 425.00 
12 400.00 tt 
Color, $80; matched, $95; bleed, 10% 
"or additional data see page 120. 





Kansas-Oklahoma Oil Reporter, P.O. Box 5525, 
Wichita, Kansas. Published by Kansas Pe- 
troleum Pubs., Inc. Est. 1958. Editor: Loren C. 
King. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 814,x11. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/. Published Sth. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,455; controlled, 


ao. 5 = ah P y y. 
imes oe e e 

1" $285.00 big 00 hiss boo $8 bo 
6 090 170.4 
geo ieee iPOD OO 


Color and bleed on request. 


VAC} 


Oil, 218 Pan-American Bldg., New Orleans 12, 
La. Published by Oil Trade Journal Pub. Corp 
Est. 1941. Editor: Will Branan. oremaetien, $2 
Type page, 71/4x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 





Ciposiation, controlled, 7,905; other, 762. 
a gag hy peoeees. 2,534; suppliers & 
rs., 1,256; drilling supts., foremen, etc., 915; 
drilling contractors, Ax other, afte Rates— 


Times 1Page 2%,P Page 
$350.60 $255.00 45.00 


12 350:00 360.00 155.00 105.00 
Color, 25%; bleed, $20. 


Oil Daily. The, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
5. Published rf Oil Daily, Inc. Est. 
tor: srestaii teow ——s = ;=, 
size, llx ype page 4x cols., 
Published tenth thru Friday. Forms close 5 
Gays prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

irculation, sworn, paid, 7,558; other, 524. 
Rates—1,000 lines pat e, 1 page, $1,000; 
3 3 pages. $900; 7 poses 

Color, 4A, $100; bleed not available. 


BPA 

Oil and Faripmest. 211 S. Cheyenne 
St., a 1. Published by Petroleum Pub 
oe Est. 1954. Editor: Earl Seaton. Subscrip- 

n, $4. Trim size, a 1/16x16 1/16. i page, 
Tousxls; 3 cols., 3,14. Published 20th prec. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 37.144; non- ualified, 
1,241. Producing, 13,139; refining, 10,650; pipe- 
line, 5,095; equip. mig., 2,726; " other, 945 


Rates— 
—_ 1 Page —- 7x10 3 Page 
$1440.00 “ook 10 $680.00 $510.00 
= 00 $62.50 500.00 
900.00 495.00 


12 440.00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, 10%. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


® ABP 


Oil and Gas Journal. 211 S. Cheyenne St., 

Tulsa 1. Published by Petroleum Pub. Co. Est. 
1902. Editor: George H. Weber. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 3%% and 2°4/16. Published Monday. 
Forms close 21 days prec. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Mailing list-A-B-D. 

Circulation, paid, 44,698; unpaid, 1,558. Pro- 
ducing, 21,269; refining, 6,788; equip. mfrs., 
supply dealers & service cos., 4,622; pipe 
line, 3420; producing, pipe line, refining, natu- 
ral gasoline & mar. eting, 2,493; ‘¢ —mng & 
or gasoline, 1,335; other, 5,935. Rates— 


Rea es leat 2%, Page 1/2 Page 

“ $433.43 $325.00 

#30000 406.67 305.00 

33 540.00 380.00 285.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $50. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Oil and Gas News, 214 N. Franklin St., Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. Published by Petroleum Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. eg Editor: Norman X. Lyon 
Subscription, $7.50. 7 page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 3% and 214. Published Friday. Forms 
close 1 week prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates on request. 


® D 


Petroleum - = 70" for Management, 1309 
Main St., Dallas Texas. Published by Pe- 
troleum Engineer ‘uke Co. Est. 1929. Editor: 
E. Adams. a $4. Trim size, 81/4x 
1114. Type page: x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 3,827. Rates—not sold sep- 
arately. See below for General Section Combi- 
nation rates. 

World-Wide New Equipment Guide pub- 
lished July 15th as 13th issue. 
eneral Section Combi- 
nation, pacha a of Petroleum Engineer for 
Management, Petroleum Engineer-Drilling & 
Producing, Pipeline Engineer, and Petro/Chem 
Engineer. 

irculation, paid, 32,552; other, 3,994. Pro- 
a 14,988; refining, 5,289; pipe line, 5,231; 
uip. mfrs., supply dealers & service cos., 
3 Al; producing, pipe line, refining, & nat- 
ural gasoline, 995; other, 4,100. ates (ad 
simultaneously appear in ‘all — editions )— 
Times 1 Page 7%, St Y, e \, Page 
1 8650. 00 bass ‘360. 0 “$35.00 
7 .00 325.0 220.00 

13 30. 00 330. 60 310. 00 205.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $30. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 343. 


A @& 


Petroleum Equipment, 308 E. James St., Bar- 
rington, => ay > oo wl Rice-Youmans Pub 
Co. ay ie .. ditor: Talo ee Trim 
size, x bere page, 7x cols., 13 p 
Pu blished bi-monthly, Jan. 1. Forms close 1th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 2 











1, Page 
$216.57 
210.00 
196.67 
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Circulation, qualified, 16,163; non-qualified, 
70. Producing drilling, 10,482; der 3 
natural gasoline & petrochemicals, 
pipelines, 1,592; engineering & construction 
ogg ise. a. y hy P 
imes aay, age age 
1 $485 bers aeuno | “bei t 
490.00 242.50 161.67 
6 375. 60 380, 30 210.00 161.67 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, $35. 


Petroleum Outlook, 25 Greenwich Ave., Green- 
wich, Conn. Published by John S. Herold, 
Inc. Est. 1948. Editor: W. J. Buxton. Subscrip- 
tion, $35. Trim size, 8!/2x11. Type page, 6!/2x9; 
1 col. Published Ist. Forms close 26th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,402; other, 45. 
Rates— 

1 Page 


Times 
l $240.00 
6 220.00 


12 205.00 
Color, $48; bleed, $24. 


Recky Mountain Oil Directory. P. O. 7 
1469, Denver 1. Est. 1944. Editor: or 
Hough Subscription, $3. Trim size Yrs. 
Type page, 4x7; 2 cols., 2. Published 
18. Forms close July 1. Agency » atl onl 








a sworn, guaranteed, 3,000. Rates 
--} page. § v e page, $75; Y2 page, $60; 1/3 
me 
Color or, 4A re =o <. cost to full-page ad- 
vertisers; other 4A colors, 





Southeastern Oil Review, P. O. Box 145, Jack- 

son, Miss. Published by Oil Review Pub. Co. 

Est. 1926. Editor: J. Ishee. Subscription, $5. 

Type page, 10!/2x16; 5 cols., 2". ublished 

Monday. Forms close dar prec. Agency 
Sas, ts 2. Rte Oa 4 PD 

Times age e age '\% Page 

sie $7780 ‘$4000 '$ 2290 

4 142.50 a. 50 37.50 21.00 

13 135.00 67.50 35.00 19.50 


Williston Basin Oil Review, 200 Main St., Bis- 
marck, N.D. Published by Conrad Pub. Co. 
Est. = Editor: Currie Conrad. Subscrip- 
tion, Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 
lighed'} ist. KS ency disc. 15-2. Rates on request. 

Williston Basin Petroleum Directory, pub- 
lished annually. Forms close May l. 


GD 


World Petroleum, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
36. Published by Mona Palmer. Est. 1930. Edi- 
tor: G. H. Barrows. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 101/2x131. Type page, 9x12; 3 cols., 234. 
Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 11,822; non-qualified, 
1,107. Refining, marketing or petrochemicals, 
5,144; exploration, drilling & production, 4,694; 
equip. mfrs., design & construction engineers, 
service & — cos., 1,082; transportation 
(pipe line marine), 444; other, 1,166. 

ates— 
Times 

1 $475. ‘0 400.00 

Z 420. 350.00 275.00 

13 375. 00 315.00 240.00 

Refinery Annual, published July 15th. 7th 
and 13th insertions on yearly contract with 
ee provide for space in Refinery 


ublished Feb. 
orld Petroleum 








3 Page 
315.00 


1 Page *h Page % Page 


World Petroleum Report, 
1Sth. Contract advertisers in 
are allowed discounts. 

Uses NIAA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 349. 
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@ 


Canadian Oil and Gas Industries, Garden- 
vale, Que. Published by Natl. Business Pubs., 
Ltd. Est. 1939. Editor: G. F. Skilling. Subscri 
tion, $5. Trim size, 81/4xlll4. Type is 
10; 2 and 3 cols., 2Ve and 33. Pu lished 1 10th. 
Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 5,000; 
other, 805. Exploring & producing personnel, 
2,146; refining & petrochemical personnel, 639; 
service & supply, cos., 531; pipeline & nat- 
ural gas cos 70; drilling contractors, 316; 
other, 1,231. Rates— 


Ti 1P 2 ] 1 
“) $250.0 ‘basta ‘sis8o ‘bute b0 


é 27.00 
12 216.00 180.00 18. 0 . 60 
Color, 4A red, blue, $65; other, $75; bleed, 


15%. 











The Financial Post Survey of Oils, 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto I Bublished by Mac- 
lean-Hunter Pub. Co. Ltd. Editor: A. C. Bow- 
man. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7x10. 3 cols., 2%. Published March. 





Forms close Jan. 29th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 1968 edition, paid, 14,860; 

$176, ¥, 359. eo page, $300; 1, page, 
i 


Color, a pags, Fe 0. ‘other, $60; bleed, 15%. 


@ 


Oil in Canada, 365 Bannatyne Ave., Winni- 
peg. Man. Published by ea 9 Advocate 
s., Ltd. Est. 1948. Editor: O. Rowland. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, aT Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 31/y and 2 1/6. Pub- 
lished Thursday. Forms close Thurs. prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-D. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 5,406; 
oa. 253. Sees” & producing personnel, 
1,911; refining & og ge personnel, 646; 
service & ey cos., 580; pipeline & natural 
as cos., 427; drilling contractors, 385; other, 
UI Rates— ah P hy P y 
imes age age age , Pag 
1 $270.00 ‘$215.00 $160. “$118. ‘to 
13 220.00 175.00 94.00 
52 175.00 143.00 108. 00 77.00 
Color, 4A red $60; other 4A, $65; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
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Oilweek, 510-5th St.. S. W., Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada. Published by Myers’ Oil News, Ltd. 
Est. 1955. Editor: C. V. Myers. Subscription, 
$10. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10. 2 
and 3 cols., 13 or 20 ems. Published Mon. 
Forms close 10 days prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 5,935; 
other, 176. Exploration & producing person- 
nel, 2,513; service & supply cos., 659; refining 
& petrochemical personel, 559; drilling con- 
tractors, 445; et & natural gas cos., 
“ other, a7 2) th P y 

imes Te ge Page , Page 

1 $255. h0s% 60 4 00 $105.00 

13 205. 00 160.00 5.00 85.00 

$2 170.00 130.00 100. 00 67.00 
Color, 4A red, $55: other 4A, $65; bleed, 15%. 
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oon Oil News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, 

N. J. Published by Oildom Pub. Co. Est. 1935. 
Editor: Thomas R. Byrley. Trim size, 81/4x1lll/. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21,4. Published Ist. 
Porsis close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, Dec. 1959, qualified, 11,609; 
non-qualified, 1,436. Fuel oil & oil heating 
dealers, 8,577; bulk fuel oil dealers & dis- 
tributors, Baten me wholesale heating & _ oil 
heating pply dealers, 1,107; mfrs., 713; 
others, 180. ates— 





Times ge %, Page 1, Page 1/3; Page 
1 $3: 


1 $275. 00 

6 { 250.00 

12 225.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


$225. 00 
200.00 
190.00 


$175.00 
150.00 
140.00 





Hoosier Ind dent. Hotel Severin, Indian- 
apolis 9, Ind. Published by Indiana Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn., Inc. Est. 1934. Edi- 
tor: L. Castle. Trim size, 81/4x1 11/4. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2'/. Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 1,400. Rates—1 page, 
$80; 1. page, $45; 14 page, $25. Color, on 
request. 








National Oil eos 1001 Conn. Ave., 
Washington, D. C. Published by National oii 
Jobbers Council. Est. “1957. Editor: J. H. Aiken. 
Subscri Hips. $6. Trim size, Pexilie- res 
page. x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Publishe 

orms aun 15th prec. Agenc b nrnsenng 15- 2. 

Circulation, qualified, 12,924; non-qualified, 
976. Wholesale distributors, 11,168; oil- “pro- 
ducing, refining & marketing cos., 
equip. & service cos., 520; others, 209. Rates 


VY, 
bisto Ms 
170. 00 


Times 1 Page 2%, P 
1 4 5288. 0 


12 305.00 os. oo 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 





National Petroleum News, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1909. Editor: Frank Breese. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8!4xll!4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/6. Published 28th prec. 
Forms close Ist meet agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, ye A 140; unpaid, 1,548. 
Marketing, 16,829; equip. mfrs., supply deal- 
ers & service cos., 1,751; refining, 324; pro- 
ducing, 70; other, 1,267. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page \, VY, Page 
1 $675.00 bee5 bo $270 00 
6 eng rs) 460.00 
12 430.00 340. ivi 

Color, 4A, sSi00 bleed, $45. 
Fa 1k Issue, published mid-May. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Oil Marketer, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, N. 
I; Published by Oildom Pub. Co. Est. 1928. 
ditor: Arthur Yates. Subscription, $2. Type 
page, 10x5; 4 cols. ., 2%. Published 15th. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, June 1959, paid, 26,748; 
controlled, 460; — 73. ne 
Times x10 
1 $500.00 $325 00 
6 450.00 275.00 60.00 
150.00 


12 400.00 250.00 
Color, red, $100; other, $120; bleed, 10%. 


BPA 


Pacific Oil Marketer, 1700 Y Oe St., Los 
ingeles 17. Published by 4 Boulton Co. 
a eT Editor: eg | McKnally, oo "3 

4xlll4y. Ty e, 7x an cols., 31/3 
and 2 1/16. Publis ed 10th. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 7,061; nonqualified, 
1,339. Oil jobbers, distributors & consignees, 
3/426; marketing execs., 2,756; oil equip. 
jobbers, mfrs.’ agents, etc., 744; haulers, 221; 
Cains te aoe P Yh P h P 
imes a> age ‘a oes 

1 “a bass 65.00 $200.00 $145 


220.00 180.00 is 00 
270.00 195.00 165.00 
Coler, 4A red, $75; te 4A, $100, bleed. 7530, 


Petroleum Marketer. 624 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5. Published by Shaw Pub. Co. Est 
1933. Editor: K. W. McKinley. Cecintice. $3 
Trim size, 534x8. Type page, 434x634; 2 cols., 
214. Published 10th. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-B-C-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 18,994; non-qualified, 
711. Independent oil jobbers or distributors, 
11,988; integrated oil co. execs., 4,729; auto- 
motive & equip. mfrs., 677; ‘other, 1,604. 
Rates— 
ae 





Wy Pag 
60 to 








1 Page Yn Page \, Foqe 

$400.00 $220 $125 

6 375.00 118. 00 
12 345.00 190.00 105.00 

pnt 4A red, $50; other 4A, $75; bleed, no 

Cc. 

Uses RIA sales presentation outline. 


Texas Oil Jobber, 1120 W. 19th, Austin 1, 
Texas. Published by Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., 
Inc. Est. 1951. Type page, 7x9 9/16. 13 picas. 
Published 17th. Forms close Sth. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 2,098. 
other, 78. Rates— 





Il, Page 1, Page 
, $ $9.00 $ 32 = = 
6 .00 $3.00 
i2 82 46.00 7 60 
Color, 4A, 50%. 
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Butane-Propane Catalog and Buyers’ Guide, 
198 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, 57. Pub- 
lished by Chilton Co. Est. 1939. Editor: Ray 
Grote. Trim size, 8%xll. Type ge, 7x10. 
Published May. Forms close arch 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-C-D 
Circulation, 1961 edition, controlled, 10,421; 
other, 140. Rates—1 page, $450; 4 pages, $355; 
12 pages, $295. Color, $95; bleed, $60. 
For additional data see pages 26-27. 


EPA &» 


Butane-Propane News, 198 S. Alvarado St., 
Los Angas 57. Published by Chilton Co. Est. 
1939. Editor: William W. Clark. Trim size, 81/, 
x 1114. Type page, 7x10. 3 a. 2 3/16. Pub- 
shed 18t iP Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation, qualified, 16, 340; non-qualified, 
1,213. LPG distributors-dealers, 10,654; LPG 
bottled gas dealers, 3,204; appliance & equip. 
mire 996; other, 1,757. Rates— 


ss ek 1 rage “eons a % ents 
555.00 3.50 225.00 150.00 
1 335, 00 243. 50 182.50 136.75 
Color, $95; bleed, $60. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 26-27. 


Gas Heat/Comfort Cooling, 2 W. 45th St., New 


York 36. Published bY Heating Publishers, 
Inc. Est. 1950. Editor: A. E. Coburn. Subscrip- 














tion, $3. Trim size, 8!/,x11I/, ge, 7x10 
3 cols. , 2%. Published pn Lg Vocmn close 
ens _— Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist-P- 

Circulation, qualified, 12,880; non-qualified, 
1,070. Dealers, Dist. & Utility men; 11,337; 
mfrs. 1,989. Rates— 


Times 1 P 2%, Pa \/. e Y; 
ee Ck iti 
240.00 175.00 “130. 
220. 160.0 135-00 
Colors, 4A, $75; others, 3120; bleed, 0340. 


VAC} 


Gas Industries, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ke Published by Gas Industries Equipment & 
pplianse News, Inc. Est. 1956. Editor: Paul 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, ae 
e, Toy x15; 3 cols., 33/16. Pub- 
ps, bth t prec. Forms close 10th Wa  Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C 
Circulation, (combined editions), qualified, 
24,019; other, 1,113. LPG distributor-dealers, 
town plants & producers, 11,278; natural, 
mfrd. or mixed gases: cos., distributors, 8,779; 
equip. & appliance sales, 2,096; equip. & ap- 
pliance mfrs. & see. 1,466; other, 4 5. Rates 
(full circulation; 7. sf ad unit) y 
i e a 
430.90 bea fo baa 6 bo 
330. 00 
335.00 250. 00 95: ‘ 
Circulation, qualified, ait s 
distributor- dealers, 10,924; roducers 
i plants. 92. Rees (7x10 @ \ = lgae 
imes age fot e 
rte “boos to “bab: to bi950 
6 350. 00 250.00 215.00 
12 315.00 230.00 185.00 180. 00 
Color, full circulation or LPG Edition, 4A, $95; 
bleed, $50. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
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LP—GAS, 48 W. 38th St., New York 18. Pub- 
lished by Moore Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Editor: 
Walter Bone. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x 
HS Type page. 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
20th prec. rms close er prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing oe 

Circulation, paid, 11,367; unpaid, 3,599. LPG 
distributors and/or dealers, 9,350; mfrs., job- 
bers, agents of appliances & equip., 566; fuel 
eanenggy ha: ot val 758. a Ye P 
imes ‘age e e , Page 

1 $440.00 bess 33 is 0 $146.67 

6 360.00 0.00 146.67 
12 330.00 240. 60 80. 00 133.33 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $50. 
Combination rates with Gas ig mea Mer- 
chandising, Industrial Gas, Gas Ee 

For additional data see page 361. 
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LPGA Times, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 
Published by Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn. 
Est. 1955. Editor: F. F. Eberhart. een, 
$3. Trim size, 814x1ll4. Type page, ; 
cols., PS. pi. Published 20th prec. Forms y 
14th. ef discounts, 15-2. ave list-A-C. 
Circulation, Jan. 1961, qualified, 15,994; non- 
qualified, 2,209. LPG and LPG appliance & 
equip. retailers & wholesalers, 14,426; LPG 
producers, mfrs., & distributors of appliances, 
containers, equip. & services, 1,289; other, 291. 
Times 1P 2 y Vy P 
imes age e e age 
l $400.00 i278 - $008 $35: - 
6 325.00 
12 300.00 300. M0 188. 00 10 00 
Color, $90; bleed, $50. 


Missouri LP-Gas Talks, 1712 E. Sunshine, 
Springfield, Mo. Published by Missouri om 
Gas Assoc. Est. 1952. Editor: Mary R 
Daniel. oe er $3. Trim size, Bifpxll. 
ee page, 7 $/16x10; 3 cols., 2 5/16. Pub- 
lished Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, 
ae pais. — on Be 85. rie ie 7 - 
imes age e e I, Pa 

1 —§ 65.00 $480 $55 32:90 

60.00 45.0 2.50 *% 00 

12 $5.00 42:50 30. 00 27.50 
Color, 15%. 


Texas Butane News, 1623 S. Lamar Blvd., 
Austin, Tex. Published by Texas Butane 
Dealers’ Assn. Est. 1944. Editor: Ted J. Parks 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8l4xll\4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/,. Published 15th. Forms 
close 20th prec. agers discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Dec. 1958, controlled, 1,550; 


other, Tee ee p th P th P 
imes age age age age 
Y giosto ($7800 $5800 ‘$41 

6 89.00 69.00 $1.00 

12 83.50 64.00 47.00 
Color, $40. 
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Petroleum and Gas Division 


Crude petroleum & natural gas — 
drilling and production 


Trend toward multiple completions mean 


better sales outlook for manufacturers 


CURRENT TRENDS 


# A NEW WAVE OF OPTIMISM was 
apparent among oil producers early 
this year. The experts were predict- 
ing crude oil and natural gas liq- 
uids production to increase between 
2% and 3% over 1960 levels; they 
noted that crude oil prices had 
stabilized and made a limited re- 
covery, following a three-year de- 
cline; and, the industry’s over-all 
earnings picture improved last year. 

Here are some of the highlight 
trends in the various segments of 
this division of the over-all petrol- 
eum and gas industry. 


> Crude petroleum & natural gas 
(S.LC. 131) ... The primary activi- 
ties of companies in this category 
are in the area of production. Inte- 
grated companies (the “majors’’) 
do more than “produce,” however: 
they also have operations in the 
areas of exploration and drilling. 


© Exploration departments. No 
significant let-up in exploration ac- 
tivity is expected by industry ex- 
perts—despite a current condition 
which has been described as 
“world-wide overproduction.” 

Cited as a major reason for the 
seeming anomaly is the fact that oil 
men have seen periods of overpro- 
duction in the past, and the con- 
dition has inevitably reversed itself. 
So, the industry is trying to prepare, 
years in advance, for the inevitable 
periods of balanced demand or— 
possibly—short supply. 

Off-shore exploration is continu- 
ing to attract increased interest 
among the majors. Because of re- 
search work currently underway on 
deepwater drilling, most companies 
are considering areas previously 
thought to be impractical—such as 
the Gulf of Alaska, the Persian 
Gulf, and the waters off the coasts 
of California and Peru. 


352 @ 


On the domestic scene, explora- 
tion crews are continuing to work 
in new areas—away from the tradi- 
tional, established centers of con- 
centrated drilling. In the past few 
years there has been a significant 
increase in exploration activity in 
the Appalachian Basin, as well as 
in Mississippi. 
® Drilling activities. Industry au- 
thorities feel that the decline in 
drilling reached its low point last 
year, and increased domestic pro- 
duction this year could mark the 
start of a protracted upturn. 

Forecasts indicate that about the 
same number of holes will be drilled 
this year, compared with 1960, but 
they will be deeper. In addition, 
they will be drilled at higher effi- 
ciency rates. It has been pointed out 
that last year’s sharp decline in 
drilling activity—an eight-year low 
in completions and footage—was 
accompanied by an all-time high in 
drilling efficiency. 

In the past few years there has 
been a sharp rise in the number of 
“multiple completions” (using one 
hole to tap two or more oil de- 
posits), and this is making the total 
number of holes drilled an anti- 
quated yardstick for measuring 
drilling activity. 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


The trend toward multiple com- 
pletions is expected to continue. For 
equipment manufacturers this is 
good news—because equipment 
costs run high, compared with sing- 
les. For example, one industry 
source reports these comparative 
equipment costs: a sextuple $75,- 
314; conventional triple, $72,673; 
conventional dual, $52,637; conven- 
tional single completion, $50,684. 


® Production activities. This year is 
expected to see an intensification of 
the drive to cut costs—with empha- 
sis shifting from an attitude of 
“make do,” or “do without,” to one 
of improvement of existing tech- 
niques. 

Informed sources report that new 
methods of oil recovery, and the use 
of computers in research, are the 
developments to watch. 

Outlays for drilling and produc- 
tion this year are expected to be 
up about 3%—to $4,122 million— 
over last year. Plans reported for 
1962 place drilling and production 
expenditures at $4,040 million. 


> Natural gas liquids (S.LC. 132) 
. . . Demand continues to keep ris- 
ing for this segment of the industry, 
and last year’s production topped 
the 1959 level by 7.4%, according 
to data released by the Commerce 
Department. 

Continued booming sales of lique- 
fied petroleum gases (LPG) last 
year were a major factor in pushing 
total production of liquids at nat- 
ural-gasoline and cycling plants to 





> 131—Crude petroleum and natural gas 
companies engaged im these activities 
exploration; drilling; and, production— 
operation of separators, desilters, etc 
and all other activities incident to mak- 
ing oil and gas marketable up to the 
point of shipment from the producing 
property. This industry also includes 
production of oil through mining and ex 
traction from oil shale and sands 


> 132—Natural gas liquid producers (field 





This chapter covers Industry Group 13—“Crude petroleum and 
natural gas”—in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification 
Here are the industry classifications included: 


processors) who produce liquid hydrocar 
bons from oil and gas field gases 
> 138—Oil and gas field service com- 
panies. 

@ 1381—Drilling contractors 

@ 1382—Exploration contractors (geo- 
physical, geological and other). 

@ 1389—Well completion and other field 
contractors, including: excava- 
tors; grading and foundation building; 


well surveying; well shooting, etc 


services 
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the all-time high of 344.8 million 
barrels. Further increases have been 
predicted for the current year. 

Among the approximately 5,500 
natural gas producers—out of an 
8,000 total—who sell gas to inter- 
state pipelines, a trend has been 
reported toward the diversion of an 
increasing portion of their output 
to petrochemical processing plants. 

Current practice is to ship to re- 
fineries the remaining portion of the 
natural-gasoline stream after bu- 
tane has been removed. At the re- 
fineries the remaining material is 
reprocessed for octane improve- 
ment. 


> Drilling contractors (S.I.C. 1381) 
. .. These are service organizations, 
which generally work on contract 
for producing companies which own 
the oil field properties. 

The American Association of Oil- 
well Drilling Contractors (AAODC) 
expects to drill about the same 
number of holes this year as in 
1960, but to see a slight increase in 
total footage. Improvements in drill- 
ing efficiency—i.e., faster penetra- 
tion—means that fewer rigs are re- 
quired to handle the drilling re- 
quirements. This points toward a 
probable shake-out of marginal op- 
erators, because the average num- 
ber of total rigs operating last year 
was the lowest since 1943. 

With an upturn in drilling activ- 
ity, many contractors would face 
the necessity of making substantial 
purchases of new equipment. As 
noted by the AAODC, last year’s 
continued decline in drilling con- 
tractor income intensified the con- 
tracting industry’s already serious 
economic squeeze between high 
costs and low income rates. 

Current contractor income is re- 
ported to be insufficient to permit 
recovery of new equipment costs. 
For that reason, purchases of new 
rig equipment have been far below 
normal replacement levels for the 
past several years. The result is 
that drilling equipment currently in 
operation is older and of poorer 
quality than desirable. 


> Exploration contractors (S.LC. 
1382) . . . These independent serv- 
ice organizations do approximately 
55% of all exploratory work, ac- 
cording to one industry source. The 
oil companies use their own crews 
for the remaining 45%. 

High earnings last year, plus an 
accelerated program to find new gas 
reserves are expected to result in 
companies plowing more money into 
domestic exploration this year. 

Improved equipment and instru- 


mentation both are helping geo- 
physical crews increase their effi- 
ciency. Industry sources report that 
aircraft are being utilized for better 
operational logistical support. Heli- 
copters, for example, have been 
tested in one version of what is 
termed “weight-dropping explora- 
tion” techniques. In this method, 
500 pound concrete weights are 
dropped from heights up to 1,000 
feet and sensitive instruments 
measure “signal-to-noise ratio” to 
determine subsurface stratigraphic 
data. 


> Well completioning & other field 
services contractors (S.I.C. 1389) ... 
According to a spokesman for the 
Association of Oilwell Servicing 
Contractors (AOSC), an over-all 
8% increase in the servicing busi- 
ness is expected this year. Volume 
increases will not be the same for 
all areas, however, and some con- 
tractors are not expecting to post 
revenues much different from last 
year. 

Typical services provided by con- 
tractors in this field include mud 
engineering, coring and analysis, 
drillstem testing, logging, cement- 
ing, fracturing, etc. 

These independent service com- 
panies do maintenance and repair 
work on established wells, in addi- 
tion to performing various special- 
ized chores required to put new 
wells into production after a hole 
has been drilled to its total depth. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


> Crude petroleum & natural gas 
(S.LC. 131) . . . Production of crude 
oil in the United States last year 
was estimated by the American 
Petroleum Institute (API) to be 
2,471 million barrels. This compares 
with 2,483 million for 1959. 

The following table shows a four- 
year comparison of well comple- 
tions. 


Well Completions in the U.S. 


1957 1958 1959 1960 

24,145 25,381 21,000 

4,804 ,026 5,300 

, 18,823 19,113 17,400 

Service .... 1,066 1,370 1,421 2,700 
Total . 49,142 50,941 46,500 
Source: American Petroleum Institute 


Capital expenditures for produc- 
tion in 1960 were reported at $3.9 
billion, compared with $4.0 billion in 
1959, and $3.7 billion in 1958. 

On the next page, the table headed 
“Offshore Oil & Gas” contains the 
latest Census Bureau data on the 
segment of the industry involved 
in this type of production. 
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GEOPHYSICS — 


THE LEADING PUBLICATION 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
EXPLORATION GEOPHYSICS! 


... for 25 years GEOPHYSICS bas 
served the $450,000,000 geophysical 
industry 


GEOPHYSICS is the official publi- 
cation of the Society of Exploration 
Geophysicists. It is the organiza- 
tion’s chief medium of communica- 
tion in the latest methods of pros- 
pecting for oil and other minerals 
. . .it reports the technical advance- 
ments of the industry. It is used as 
a reference journal and is not a 
“throw-away”. . .it also carries pat- 
ent abstracts, personal items of in- 
terest, announcements, and reviews 
and abstracts of articles of interest 
to the science. 


GEOPHYSICS goes to over 6,500 
persons who are interested in ex- 
ploration and research as it applies 
to oil, mining, space, missile re- 
search, civil engineering and detec- 
tion of underground explosions. 
Over 5,500 receive GEOPHYSICS 
as members of SEG. Many of these 
people have the direct authority for 
the purchase of equipment used in 
exploration. 

Here is an idea of the variety of 
equipment GEOPHYSICS readers 
use... 
Trucks of all kinds. . .Heli- 
copters. . .Electronic Instru- 
ments and Component Parts 

Drilling Equipment. 

Outdoor Camping Gear. 
Explosives. -Magnetic Re- 
cording Systems. . .Computing 
Systems 


Here is your opportunity to 
reach a highly captive audience. 


GEOPHYSICS 


Shell Building Tulsa 19, Okla. 
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> Exploration contractors (S.LC. 
1382) . . . The accompanying table, 
headed “Oil & Gas Field Explora- 
tion Services Industry,” contains the 
latest Census data on all establish- 
ments in this field. 


Oil & Gas Field Exploration Services Industry 
($.1.C. 1382) 


Establishments Employes ‘Machinery Capital 


Outlays 
(add 0 


$ 47 


20 or More ~—Preduction ‘Install 
Total Employes 


Workers (add 000) 


106 79 $ 4 
212 182 $ 62 


Division & State Total 


Middle Atlantic and 

East North Central 13 
West North Central . 19 
Kansas ........... a 
East South Central ane 
Mississippi .. 13 
West South Central _ - 210 
Louisiana naa 
oe ere 198 
Arkansas and 

Oklahoma ........... 30 
Mountain .... 

Wyoming 

Colorado ~. 

New Mexico .. 

Utah 
Pacific ; 

Total 

*Cost of purchased machinery instalied 


> Well completioning & other field 
188 170 Bi services contractors (S.I.C. 1389) ... 
862 789 $ eo7 The following table shows the latest 
847 775 ‘ tly’ ; 

ons 94.388 Census data for companies in this 
2,414 2,078 segment of the industry. 
2,9 21 


7.359 
3,400 


Field Services Contractors $.1.C. 1389 
(Dollars in Thousands) 
Well survey- 
ing, well Misc. 
logging. and Contrac- 
Item cementing tors 
Establishments 
Total . ; 196 2,294 
20 or more emp! oyes ; 33 378 
— es (total) ............... 12,056 35,102 
Fedustion employes 8,177 29,963 
Gen of supplies* ..........$ 54,963 $126,531 
Subcontract work  .......$ 166 $ 9,604 
Cot of poeened ma 
ery installed $ 28,384 
$412,092 


Jena n= on aK we ww = 


9,539 7496 
Source: 1958 Census of Mineral Industries (Prelim.) 











Offshore Oil & Gas > Natural gas liquids (S.I.C. 132) 

. .. The accompanying table, headed 

“Natural Gas Liquids Industry,” Seuen for services ......$220,613 

contains the latest available Cen- Capital outlays SLE = § 90.518 
° *Including products purchased for resale, purchased 

sus data on capital outlays, em- fuel & electric energy, & subcontract work. 

ployes and number of plants in this Source: 1958 Census of Mineral Industries (Prelim.) 


segment of the industry. 


$ 10,173 
Item 1958 1954 


Estabs. oper produc- 
ing wells or he ae 
for own account ... 48 2s 
Producing steno December 1,705 ) 
 egetS , mt 4 (n.a.) 


Crude petroleum shipped é& 


used in lease Sal CRT 
(1,000 bbls) 


Natural gas produced (mil 
lion cu. ft.) .... 
From oil wells .... 
From gas wells . 


Wells drilled 
Oil (total) sabipasiabioniseinas 
6  . . 
By own company . 
Ges (total) wind 
On contract .. 
By own company . 
Dry eaten a 
On contract waite 
By own company ...... 
see drilled (1,000) ........ 


vn 
Dry holes 


Cost of drilling & equip- 
ing wells ($1! Fd catia 
er well ($1,000) : 
Per foot ($1) 

Oil wells ($1,000) 
Per well ($1,000 
Per foot ($1) 

Gas wells 
Per well 
Per foot ( 

Dry Holes 
Per well 


1,000 
Per foot Gi 


Cost excluding amount 
contractors 


) 
} 


Gas wells ....... 
Dry holes ........... 
Cost of drilling 
Oil wells ... 
Gas wells .... 
Dry holes 
Cost of casing .- 
Oil wells ....... 
Gas wells 
Dry holes 


Cost of equipment for 
flowing, pumping, & 
production derrick —... 
Be ND cactciesiecncccenecntn 
Gas wells —.... me: 
Re RD rece 


Amount paid or due con- 
tractors for drillin 
or eguipping wells 
il lls qoutpocesecipoesnnte 
ie Wee See 14,636 
BO PIO inigectitstitaninns 
Source: 1958 Census of Minerals (Prelim.) 


$ 61,122 
. 29,325 
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Total production of natural gas 
liquids in 1960 was reported by the 
American Petroleum Institute at 431 
million barrels. The 1958 total was 
385 million. 

(See Chapters 34 and 38 for addi- 
tional information.) 


> Drilling contractors (S.I.C. 1381) 

. The following table shows the 
trends in work volume of drilling 
contractors. 


U.S. Trends in Contract Drilling 


(% of Total Wells Drilled by Contractors) 
ontrac- ew 
tors % Wells 

Year of Work Drilled 


1951 


: 95 
Source: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= EXpLorATION. Geophysical in- 
struments, recording devices, swamp 
buggies and helicopters are only a 
few of the items purchased by this 
component of the industry—indicat- 
ing the wide diversity of equipment 
needed. 

Explosives are another signifi- 
cant item for men in this field. An- 
nual use of explosives in U.S..ex- 
ploration is said to average 57 mil- 
lion pounds, valued in excess of 
$16 million. This figure includes 
some 65,000 miles of wire leads, 
thousands of detonating caps and 
other equipment. 

According to one industry source, 
a typical seismograph crew normal- 
ly would represent an investment 
of over $80,000, with average ex- 
penditures per crew being as fol- 
lows: 





Division & State 
Pennsylvania -_....................... ies 
North Central _200W.... 13 

ae ea ae a a ] ‘ 
West Virginia oe 38 4 
East South Central 5 
West South Central é 212 

Arkansas : 3 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 
Mountain 

Wyoming 

New Mexico 
meee ARE Su RES! Ea 


*Cost of purchased machinery installed 





Natural Gas Liquids Industry 
(S.1.C. 


yients. 


132) 


20 o 
Total bustoves Total Workers 


Source: 1958 Census of Mineral Industries (Prelim.) 


Employes*Machinery Capital 


core. Production Installed Outlays 
(add 000) (add 000) 
17 17 $ 124 $ 146 
643 554 $ 801 $ 1,958 
328 275 158 618 
$ 5,044 $ 5.365 
230 $ 152 $ 4,941 

$25,209 

326 

6,966 

4,456 

13,461 

$ 8, > 


6, 800 
1,790 $ 1,062 $ 2, 
15,893 $40: S11 $94,914 
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One pickup truck 
One recording truck ................ 
Two shot-hole truck mounted 
drilling rigs 
Sound recording maintenance, 
explosives, miscellaneous 
Maintenance and operations 
(exclusive of bits) ..................<.. 5,000 


Source: “World Oil 








= Drie. Typical equipment re- 
quirements for a rotary well drilling 
operation are said to include: 23 
trucks, 6 cars, 6,500 feet of drill 
pipe, 1,500 feet of surface casing, 
19,000 barrels of water, 7,500 feet 
of wire line, 3.5 tons of chemicals 
for mud, 75 tons of drilling mud, 
and 4 to 50 drilling bits. 

Additional requirements include 
draglines, a bulldozer, reamers, core 
barrels, fishing tools and, of course, 
the power drilling rig. 

It has been estimated that 20 tons 
of steel are needed for every 1,000 
feet of hole drilled. 

The average on-shore rotary rig 
is said to represent an annual $150,- 
000 market for expendable equip- 
ment. During its life, the drilling rig 
may use from $900,000 to $1.5 mil- 
lion worth of expendable parts and 
supplies. 


= Propuction. This field includes 
secondary recovery operations as 
well as the original production ele- 
ments which are needed after a well 
is first “brought in”. 

Production activities require a 
variety of oil field equipment. New 
wells have to be properly equipped 
with control piping and_ valves. 
Flow lines must be installed to 
transfer oil and gas to separators, 
then on to lease tanks before it is 
picked up by the pipe in gathering 
systems. 

Although a number of wells are 
“flowing,” when they first come in, 
artificial lifts of various types must 
be used on a great many. This in- 
volves either pumping or gas lift 
—the two most common artificial 
producing methods. 

Power for pumping comes from 
gas, gasoline or diesel engines—or 
by electric motor. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= ExptoratTIon. In this field, serv- 
ice organizations work on a con- 
tract, fee or other reimbursable 
basis. 

Exploration equipment is expen- 
sive and highly specialized. For 
such items buying influence tends 
to be at the top level in these com- 
panies, with field personnel and 
other specialists exercising varying 
degrees of influence for all but 
major purchases in the capital ex- 
penditure category. 


= Drituinc. The majority of buyers 
in the production field are engineers 
—either by formal or practical 
training. Here is a listing of various 
buying influences and a description 
of their functions. 

® Drilling Contractor. Head of the 
service organization which is re- 
sponsible for financing, equipping, 
manning and drilling most of the 
wells being put down. It is reported 
that these contractors are respon- 
sible for approximately 95% of the 
total footage drilled. Contractors in 
this field may own the wells they 
drill or be drilling for others. 

On purchases of capital drilling 
equipment, the contractor is by far 
the primary buying influence. Fol- 
lowing the contractor, these indi- 
viduals also are influential: Drilling 
Superintendents; Superintendents 
(field supervisors working for the 
Producing Company) and execu- 
tives of the producing company. 
® Drilling Superintendent. Whether 
he is employed by a contractor or 
an oil company, this man serves as 
main liaison between key field per- 
sonnel of the well owner and the 
employes of his own company. 

He will be involved in drilling 
operations of from two to ten dif- 
ferent rigs, representing an invest- 
ment, on the part of his company, 
of several million dollars. 

Drilling superintendents are pri- 
mary buying influences for ex- 
pendable drilling equipment, drill- 
ing mud and services. They are also 
a factor to consider for capital drill- 
ing equipment. 
© Toolpusher. This is the man who 
keeps the rig drilling. He arranges 
for all supplies, inspects equipment, 
and maintains a supply of emer- 
gency tools. 

These men are primary buying 
influences for expendable drilling 
equipment and they also influence 
purchases of drilling mud and serv- 
ices. 
© Producing company management. 
Independent producers perform a 
primarily entrepreneurial function. 

According to one industry source, 
independents are responsible for 
72% of all U.S. wells drilled, while 
the “majors” account for 28%. 
These are the men who hire the 
contractors to do the actual drilling. 

A survey conducted by one in- 
dustry publication indicated that 
over 50% of these executives are 
involved in the purchase of comple- 
tion equipment and services and in 
the buying of drilling mud and 
services. The same survey found 
43% engaged in the purchase of 
other capital equipment. 
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SPEAKING WITH 


AUTHORITY 


for the drilling 
.,._ industry 


, 


Ni 


The DRILLING 
CONTRACTOR 


INFLUENTIAL COVERAGE 
AIDS ADVERTISERS 


It is pretty obvious why THE DRILLING 
CONTRACTOR is a key advertising medium 
in the oil and gas drilling and well servic- 
ing market. Since 1944 this official magazine 
of the American Association of Oilwell 
Drilling Contractors has been read with a 
purpose — to keep posted on what's going 
on in AAODC, the recognized official voice 
of most oilwell contractors in the U. S. And 
this established readership automatically 
covers domestic headquarters where pur- 
chasing decisions are made on foreign drill- 
ing operations. 


Consult our BPA statements for double as- 
surance THE DRILLING CONTRACTOR of- 
fers effective contact with key buyers of 
drilling equipment and services. 


THE DRILLING CONTRACTOR won First 
Award for Marketing and Merchandising 
in the 1960 competition of the Southwest 
Conference of Industrial Editors. Certainly, 
this indicates the best reading "climate" 
for advertisers. 


For sure market contact, pick 


THE DRILLING CONTRACTOR 
211 North Ervay 
Dallas, Texas 


OFFICIAL 
PUBLICATION 


the DRILLING 
CONTRACTOR 
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© Supervisors. These men are em- 
ployed by the producer (who may 
also be a contractor) as field lieu- 
tenants. They provide liaison be- 
tween the contractor and the pro- 
ducer executive. 

Primary function for these men is 
the supervision of the producer's 
property. This involves the recom- 
mendation of certain practices and 
—on occasion—taking over the op- 
eration of the rig in the producer’s 
name for testing purposes or com- 
pletion of certain tasks. Supervisors 
have direct supervision over com- 
pany-owned rigs. 

Men in this classification are con- 
sidered significant buying influences 
for drilling mud and services as 
well as completion equipment and 
services. They also are factors in 
the purchase of expendable drilling 
equipment and to a lesser degree, 
some capital equipment. 


Sources: A.A.P.G. Bulletin; Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.; Pe- 
troleum Engineer—Drilling & Pro- 
ducing Edition; World Oil; Amer- 
ican Assn. of Oilwell Drilling Con- 
tractors: American Gas _ Assn.; 
American Petroleum Institute; Assn. 
of Oilwell Servicing Contractors; 
Bureau of Mines, U.S. Dept of 
Commerce. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


Océ reporter 


Since 1944... 


Canny? Use the trusty Oil 
Reporter to boost sales, trim 
costs, in this lively and expand- 
ing market. Best buy for push- 
ing drilling and _ production 
equipment, services and sup- 
plies. You'll be in good com- 
pany, too 

PETROLEUM PUBLISHERS, INC. 

©. BOX 1469, DENVER 1, COLO. 
Also Publishers of 


Rocky Mountain Oil Directory 
Worldwide Oil & Gas Abstracts 
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Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


A.A.P.G. Bulletin 


35-1. Buying Role of Petroleum Geologists 
in Exploration & Drilling. 23-page survey 
report of buying patterns in 24 major 
oil companies and 20 typical independent 
compznies, with information on geolo- 
gists’ buying influences and buying deci- 
sions on the major exploration and drill- 
ing Operations. 

35-2. Geologists Spearhead Worldwide 
Quest For Oil. 16-page commentary and 
analysis of the petroleum geologist’s 
functions and activities in exploration 
drilling, completing the well, selecting 
well equipment, etc., plus a discussion 
of the exploration outlook for the next 
10 years. 


Composite Catalog of 

Oil Field Equipment & Services 

35-3. A Guide To Successful Cataloging. 
34-page analysis of content and format 
of effective catalog copy, with a 16-point 
checklist and illustrations of ads which 
have been successful. 


Independent Petroleum Monthly 

35-4. The Oil Producing Industry in Your 
State. 92-page annual compilation con- 
taining data on crude oil and natural 
gas production, indicating the extent and 
economic value of the industry in each 
state, including maps and 30 sstatiscal 
items as: productive acres; percentage of 


mineral production; exploration and dis- 
covery; number and capacity of refiner- 
ies. etc. 

35-5. Energy Supremacy—Symbol of Se- 
curity for America. 20-page analysis of 
industrial and government policy consid- 
erations involved in or affecting oil and 
natural gas developments, with statistics 
on energy consumption and natural in- 
come in the Free World, estimated 
growth in energy requirements, etc. 

World Oil 

35-6. Facts About the Oil Drilling-Pro- 
ducing Industry. 36-page analysis of the 
oil exploration-drilling-production indus- 
try, containing data on wells drilled, 
footage, equipment used, and informa- 
tion on buying patterns and influences. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Assn. of Oilwell Drilling Contractors, 
505 N. Ervay St., Dallas, Texas. 

Am. Gas Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 50th St., 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Assn. of Oilwell Servicing Contractors, 
1619 Davis Bldg., Dallas 2, Texas. 

Independent Natural Gas Assn. of Am., 
918 Sixteenth St.. N.W., Wash., D.C. 

Natl. Stripper Well Assn., City Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Witchita Falls, Tex. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., Oil 
City Natl. Bank Bldg., Oil City, Pa. 

Society of Petroleum Engineers, Fidelity 
Union Bldg. Dallas 1, Texas 

Society of Exploration Geophysics, P.O. 
Box 1536, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 


are for 6 months ending Dee. 31, 1960. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D— List available to anyone. 


A.A.P.G. Bulletin, 1444 S. Boulder Ave., Tulsa 
20, Okla. Published by Geo. Banta Pub. Co. 
Inc. Est. 1917. Editor: G. E. Murray. Subscrip- 
tion, $18. Trim size, 634x91/,. Type page, 5x8 
Published 15th. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-B-C 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 16, 216; other, 97 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page ‘1, Page 

1 $260.00 $150 ¢ 00 $ 80.00 

6 234.00 135.00 72.00 

12 221.00 127.50 68.00 
Color, 4A, $108.33; bleed, $15. 

Annual Membership Directory, publie® 1ed in 
March as 13th issue. Rates—l page, $286; 1/ 
page, $171. 60; Vg page, $114 40; Vp page $67.49. 


California Oil World, 2404 W. 7th St., Los 
Angeles 57. Published by Petroleum Pub 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1908. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 81/xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2)/, 
hema Foe Ist & 15th. Forms close 10 days 
prec ency discounts, 15-2. 

a tion, paid, 2,776: unpaid, 302. Produc 
ing, 1,765; financial investors, 449; equip. mfrs 
supply dealers & service cos., 241; refining & 
natural i: 187; other, 108. Rates— 

Times 1 Page %; Page 1/2 Page ‘1/3; Page 

1 $200 $160.00 ‘$120.00 '$ 90.00 

13 160.00 130.00 90.00 60.00 

24 140.00 110.00 80.00 50.00 
Color, red, $40; green, blue, orange or yel 
low, $50; bleed, $10. 


California Petroleum Register, 412 W. 6th St 
Los Angeles 14. Published by Penn Pubs. Est 
— Editor: Pw ay = Penn. Subscription, $10 
17 Published June 15th Forms 
Agency di iscounts, 15-2 
Circulation, July 1960, paid, 1,600; othe 
230. Rates—l page, $100; 1/2 page, $60; |/;, 


page, $40. 
Eolor, 4A red, $35; others, $50; bleed 10%. 


tye. pe Pees 15th. 
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Composite Catalog of ve" badge Equipment 
=e Services, The, P.O. 2608, Houston 
Tex. Published by Gulf Bob. Co. Est. 1929. 
ai tor: Ray L. Dudley. Subscription, $67. Trim 
size 81/,xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., oh 
Published biennially, next edition, 1962- 63, 
sued Jan. 1962. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail. 
— ist Cc 
“ulation, guaranteed 15,000 for 62-63 edi- 
ng Rates—l page, $640; 2 pages, $560; 4 
pages, $486; 16 pages, $386. Color, $150 





Drill Bit, P.O. Box 6527, Odessa, Texas. Pub- 
lished by Drill Bit Publishing Co. Est. 1953. 
Editor: D. Dalr Irymple. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8!/,x11}/, ‘es ~ page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
33g ‘and 2 4/i6 ublished 15th. Forms close 
15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, 
3,165; paid, 2,347; other, 431. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/2, Page '1/; Page 
1 $200.00 ‘$145.00 ‘$110.00 $85.00 
6 175.00 125.00 100.00 70.00 
12 160.00 105.00 


80.00 60.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; others; $75; bleed, $20. 


Drilling, 3636 Lemmon Ave., Dallas 19, Texas. 
Published by Associated Publishers, Inc. Est. 
1939. Editor: R. O. Frederick. Trim size, 81/,x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 
5th with Exposition-in-Print issue May 20th. 
Forms close Sth prec. Exposition-In-Print forms 
close April 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
wo. list- A or B-C 
Virculation, qua lified, 13,045; non-qualified, 
Oilwell drilling contractors, 2,836; tool- 
2,501; production superintendents, 
rilling & well completion execs., 1,368; 
supts., 1,264; a 3, ng’ Rates— 
age % Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
$470.00 $320 00 $245 0 00 q 
425.00 295.60 220.00 
: 380.00 270.00 210.00 
r, 4A, $85; others, $120; bleed, $30. 
Jses AIA sales presentation outline. 


BPA 


Drilling Contractor, 211 N. Ervay Bldg., Dallas 
1, Texas ublished by American Assn. of 
Oilwell Drilling Contractors. Est. 1944. Edi- 


controlled, 











tor: et ee: Subsceiption, $2. ony = 
814xlll4. Type page, 7x10; an cols. 
Published Siasontialy, Feb. 15. Forms close 
Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 7,346; non-qualified, 
716. Drilling firm mgt. of drilling contractors, 
2,990; toolpushers, 1,242; producers, 1,153; 
mfrs., supply, service & equip. cos., 1,044; 
saat a ates— P yp P y P 
imes age age age age 

1 $260.00 $200.00 ‘$165.00 $120.00 

3 240.00 190.00 150.00 110.00 

6 220.00 175.00 140.00 100.00 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, $25. 

For additional data see page 355. 





Geophysical Directory, The, 2200 Welch Ave. 
Houston 19. Published by The Geophysical 
Directory. Est. 1945. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 63/4x91/2. Type page, 5x8. Published an- 
nually in March. Forms close, Feb. Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2,500. Rates—l page, $225; 1/ 
page, $125; & page, $80; 1/, page, $55. 
Color, 4A, $45; bleed, no charge. 


Geoghysion. 810 Shell Bldg. Tulsa 19, Okla. 
Published by Geo. Banta Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1936. Pe Dr. oo" ge my Subscrip- 
tion, . Trim size, x91. Type page, 5l/x 
8. Published bi-monthly, Feb. Ist. Forms close 
aa Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist-A. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,808; other, 217. 
Tee 1 P Vp P Vy P Vp P. 
imes age age 1, Page g Page 

1 $165.50 $9750 $5417 $ 32.50 

3 .63 94. 52.54 31.53 

6 146.25 87.75 48.75 29.25 
Color, 4A, $127.50; bleed, $8. 

For additional data see page 353. 








Geotimes, 2101 Constitution Ave., N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. Published by American 
Geological Institute. Est. 1956. Editor: Dr. 
Robert C. Stephenson. Subscription, $2. Type 
page. 43/x8. Published Ist, 8 times 
orms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
34,055; paid, 472; other, 550. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Wp Page 4 Page 
1 $300.00 165.00 $ 95.00 
2 270.00 148.00 85.50 
4 255.00 140.25 80.75 
Bleed, 15%. 





Independent Petroleum Monthly, 1430 S. Boul- 
der, Tulsa_1. Published by Ind. Pet. Assn. of 
America. Est. 1930. Editor: A. L. White. Sub- 
sctiption, $5. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 
7x10; 3 col., 23/16. Published 15th. Forms 
close 24th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 13,560; controlled, 
bn ee og Rates— 

imes 1 Page 2%; Page 1, Page 1/23 Page 

1 $270.00 ‘$200.00 ‘$150.00 $115.00 
6 250.00 185.00 140.00 115.00 

12 230.00 175.00 130.00 95.00 
Color, 4A, $80; bleed, $30. 

Oil Producing Industry in Your State, pub- 
lished annually June 1. Forms close May 1. 
Rates—1 page, $370; 1/2 page, $205. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see column at right. 





International Petroleum Register, 25 W. 45th 
St., New York 36. Published by Mona Palmer. 
Est. 1917. Editor: J. M. Timberlake. Trim size, 
Biaxl 1's. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3%, 
and ath. Published biennially. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 3,000. Rates—1 page, $250; 

pages, $450; 4 pages, $800; 8 pages, $1,200; 


2 
16 pages, $1,600. 
Color 4A red, 30%; bleed, 10%. 


Journal of Petroleum Technology, 6300 N. 
Central Expressway, Dallas 6. Published by 
Society of Petroleum Engineers of AIME. 
Est. 1947. Editor: R. Taylor. Subscription, $8. 
Trim size, Baxll. Type page, 7xl0. 2 and 
3 cols. Published Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 13,525; non-qualified, 
2,800. Drilling, producing, 7,972; mfg. serv- 
ices, 1,817; other related industry, 494. Rates 
Times 1 Page 23 Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
$276.00 ‘$207.00 $138.00 
: 250.45 187.84 125.22 
12 ; 224.89 168.67 112.45 
Color, on request; bleed, $30. 
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Offshore, Box 977, Conroe, Texas. Published 
by Industrial Trade Pubs. Est. 1954. Editor: 
Orville Scott. Trim size, 81/4x1ll14. Type page, 
67x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published monthly. 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2, 
Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 7,013; other, 195, 
Drilling contractors, 3,291; oil cos., offshore 
operators, 2,176; marine contractors, marine 








operators, equip. mfrs., service cos., 1,547. 
Times 1B 2%, P Vp P Vy P. 
imes age lage age 3 Page 
1 $260.00 ‘$190.00 $145.00 
7 220.00 175.00 120.00 
13 185.00 130.00 100.00 
Color, 4A, $65; others, $75; bleed, $25. 


Oil News, The, 312 3rd St., S. W., Albuquer- 
que, N. M. Published by E. J. Lewis. Est. 
1925. Editor: E. J. Lewis. Subscription, $10. 
Type ge, 9 13/16x16. Published every other 
Saturday. Forms close 10 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 2,703; 
controlled, 250; other, 115. Rates—l page, 
$208; 18 inches, $63; 5 inches, $17.50. 
Color, 30%. 


© ®) 


Petroleum Engineer-Drilling & Producing, The. 
P.O. Box 1589, Dallas 21. Published by Pe- 
troleum Engineer Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Editor: 
J.E. Kastrop. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 814x 
1114. Type ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Pub- 
lished Ist. ee close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. ‘ 

Circulation, paid, 21,203; unpaid, 1,417. Pro- 
ducing, 14,988; equip. mfrs., supply dealers, & 
service cos., 2,551; producing, pipe line, re- 
fining & natural gas, 995; refining, 379; pipe 
line, mas | — “ios p P 
Times age ‘age 1 Page 1/3 Page 

1 $540.00 $380.00 $300.00 197.50 

7 475.00 340.00 272.50 180.00 

13 460.00 320.00 255.00 167.50 
Ad also appears in Management Edition. 
Color, 4A, $90; others, $120; bleed, $30. 

World-Wide New Equipment Guide pub- 
lished July 15 as 13th issue. j 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 343. 


Producers Monthly, Bradford, Pa. Published 
by Producers Pub. Co. Est. 1936. Editor: 
Joseph N. Breston. Subscription, $3. Type 
page, 7x10. Published 2lst. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,181; other, 511. 
Times 1P a P Vp P 

imes age age age 

r $1200 $122.00 ‘$ 92.00 

6 135.00 99.00 79.00 
12 112.00 84.00 67.00 
Color and bleed on request. 
Rocky Mountain Oil Reporter, P. O. Box 1469 
Denver 1. Published by Petroleum Publishers, 
Inc. Est. 1944. Editor: Henry W. Hough. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8!/44xll!4. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 25th prec. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-B. i 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,175; controlled, 


1,798; other. 221. Ae Vp P aie 

Times age age age 1/3 Page 

1 $225.00 $140.00 $110.00 $ 70.00 

6 200.00 125.00 100.00 65.00 

12 180.00 110.00 85.00 60.00 

Color, 4A red, $4; other 4A, $60; bleed, $15. 
For additional data see opposite page. 


Western Oil & Refining, 412 6th St., Los An- 
eles 14. Published by Penn Pubs. Est. 1911. 
ditor: Charles Penn. Subscription, $2. Trim 

size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/,. 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2% Page 1/2 Page 

1 $200.00 $160.00 ‘$120.00 
7 180.00 J 105.00 
13 160.00 y 90.00 
Color, 4A red, $45; others, $75; bleed, 
ual Review & Statistical Number pub- 
lished Oct. 3th. Forms close Oct. Ist. 


World Oil, P.O. Box 2608, Houston 1, Tex. 
Published by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Editor: 
Donald L. Kliewer. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 814,xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. 
Published Ist. Forms close 30 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 26,065; unpaid, 1,338. Pro- 
ducing, 19,827; equip. mfrs., su ply dealers & 
service cos., 4,648; other, 1,9 Rates (ef- 
fective Jan. 1962)— 

Bulk 

















Vz Page 


Pages 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $575.00 $383.33 $287.50 $191.66 
525.00 366.66 275.00 191.66 

14 500.00 350.00 262.50 183.33 
Color, 4A, $80; bleed, $30. 

Combination rates with Hydrocarbon Process- 
ing & Petroleum Refiner or Pipe Line Indus- 
try. 

Forecast-Review Issue published Feb. 15 as 
7th issue; International Outlook Issue pub- 
lished Aug. 15 as l4th issue. Forms close 30 
days rrec. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 346-347. 
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Petroleum and Gas Division 


Gas transmission & distribution — 


Utilities plan $2.2 billion construction 


in 1961; 5% sales gain expected 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= NEw HIGHS IN ALL AREAS of activ- 
ity were established by the gas util- 
ity industry last year, and industry 
spokesmen confidently expect fur- 
ther substantial gains this year. 

Gas industry sales in 1960 climbed 
12% above the 1959 level, reaching 
a total of nearly $5.7 billion. Ex- 
pectations are that sales will pass 
the $6 billion mark this year, with 
some 1,400 utilities posting further 
increases in the number of custom- 
ers served—33.5 million at the end 
of last year. 

Gains posted in 1960 are consid- 
ered by industry sources to reflect 
more than the normal expansion a 
fuel or energy industry can expect 
in an economy which is generally 
expanding. Much of last year’s gain 
is credited to the industry’s own 
intensified efforts to consolidate and 
mobilize its forces for the purpose 
of capturing from competitive fuel 
and energy sources a larger share of 
the over-all market. 

Credited with a major share of 
progress made to date is the Ameri- 
can Gas Association’s (AGA) “Pro- 
motion Advertising & Research 
Plan” (PAR). Last year PAR in- 
vested about $7.3 million in coordi- 
nated national programs in gas sales 
promotion, research, and public in- 
formation. 

Promotion highlights of the PAR 
program include the production and 
distribution of new sales aids on be- 
half of gas air conditioning equip- 
ment, gas refrigerators, and gas 
ranges. In addition, intensive pro- 
motional effort was focussed on the 
key field of residential gas heating, 
where more than 65% of the indus- 
try’s 30.4 million domestic custom- 
ers now heat with gas. 

Research conducted under PAR 
last year increased to include near- 
ly 85 projects in gas air condition- 
ing, gas operations, pipeline re- 
search, domestic, industrial, and 
commercial utilization, and special 
research. Research outlays, which 
totaled about $2.6 million last year, 
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are expected to hit the $3 million 
level this year. 

One of the PAR research projects 
involves a natural gas turbine which 
the gas industry views as a prime 
mover with tremendous potential 
for use in the residential and com- 
mercial markets. Turbines fueled 
with natural gas may be used to 
drive compressors, pumps, genera- 
tors, and air conditioners. In addi- 
tion, the exhaust heat also may, be 
harnessed for heating and absorp- 
tion refrigeration uses. 

Gas operations research projects 
underway last year included con- 
tinuing development of base load 
processes for producing synthetic 
gas from coal and oil. Emphasis is 
now being shifted to hydrogasifica- 
tion, wherein hydrogen is reacted 
directly to produce a high-Btu gas 
which is equivalent to natural gas. 

New emphasis has also been given 
to gas distribution system develop- 
ment. Significant progress is re- 
ported in such areas as: pinpointing 
leaks by sonic methods; the devel- 
opment of techniques for evaluating 
plastic pipe and internal leak seal- 
ants; development of a new method 
for the quantitative analysis of 
natural gas odorizing compounds; 
and, a new concept for liquefied 
natural gas storage. 

In commercial and industrial uti- 
lization research, PAR’s 1960 pro- 
jects indicated a trend toward in- 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


creased use of gas-fired infrared 
burners, and improvements in tech- 
niques for baking foundry cores. 
During the year studies were also 
undertaken in the field of commer- 
cial kitchen ventilation and on the 
reconstitution of frozen foods. 

Domestic utilization research 
projects included such diverse items 
as: a transistorized, battery-ignited 
gas range requiring no pilot; proto- 
types of a high-recovery, non-inte- 
gral water heater installation above 
floor level; and, a_ self-energizing 
electric ignition system for a gas- 
fired room heater in which the bat- 
tery can be recharged thermoelec- 
trically. 

Gas used by industrial consumers 
showed improvement last year, de- 
spite the general slackening in the 
nation’s industrial activity. Indus- 
trial sales totaling nearly 47 billion 
therms were up 3% and accounted 
for half of all gas industry sales. 
Total gas industry revenues from 
sales to ultimate consumers, which 
rose from $5,065 million in 1959 to 
$5,676 million in 1960, will increase 
to an estimated $6,006 according to 
the AGA. 

Total outlays for construction this 
year are expected to reach a level 
in excess of $2.2 billion—topping 
last year’s record $1.9 billion. The 
gas industry’s gross plant at the end 
of last year was an estimated $21.9 
billion and is expected to reach a 
level of $23.6 billion by the end of 
this year. 


> Natural gas transmission & dis- 
tribution (S.LC. 4923) . . . These 
companies (“integrated utilities”) 
both transmit and distribute natural 





cation Manual. 


GAS COMPANIES & SYSTEMS 


> 4923—Transmission & distribution (‘‘in- 
tegrated’’) utilities 


Chapter 9, under S.I.C. 363. 





This chapter covers “Gas companies and systems”—part of Major 
Industry Group 49, in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classifi- 


Here are the S.I.C. code numbers and industry titles included: 


See Chapters 34 and 38 for additional and related information. 
Related information on gas utilization equipment (appliances) is in 


> 4924—Distribution companies (utilities 
operating distribution lines only). 
> 4925—Mixed, manufactured, or L.P. gas 


production and/or distribution systems. 
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Gas Utility Statistics 
(Dollars in Millions) 


$.1.C. 4923 & 4924 
Natural Gas 


S.1.C. 4925 
Manufactured Gas 


§.1.C. 4925 
Mixed Gas LP-Gas 


§.1.C. 4925 








1960 1959 


31,362 30,036 
28,834 27,588 
2,362 2,286 


Customers (add 000) 

Residential _ ............ i 
Commercial 
Industrial 


Other ee ee 36 


Revenues $4.739.7 
Residential F 
Commercial 
Industrial 


1,399.6 
Other 134.1 


‘129.1 


gas. 
**Less than 500 customers. ***Less than 50 customers 





1960 


*Reflects operations of fewer companies in 1960 than in 1959 because of conversions to other types of 


1959* 1960 1959* 1960 
176 = 1,849 . 120.3 
7" 9 


$25. 
17. 


* 
swe: 


oLSe 
Qn hk #-OC 


i 4 : 0.02 


Source: American Gas Association 








gas. Many of the utilities in this seg- 
ment of the industry produce large 
quantities of natural gas in their 
own gas fields. 

The transmission lines owned by 
these utilities constitute about 50% 
of the total existing miles of gas 
transmission pipelines. These are 
“large pipe” systems, which begin at 
the output side of field processing 
plants and end at the input side of 
what is called the “city gate.” 

The distribution systems of the 
100 integrated utilities in the coun- 
try are currently serving slightly 
more than 54% of the nation’s gas 
customers, and they operate a cor- 
responding percentage of the coun- 
try’s total mileage of distribution 
lines. 


>» Natural gas distribution (S.I.C. 
4924) ... Sizable growth is expected 
by this segment of the industry this 
year, with distribution companies 
reported to be planning $1,125 mil- 
lion in outlays for expansion, re- 
placement, maintenance, and new 
equipment. 

More than 1,300 utilities comprise 
this segment of the industry, and 
they serve an estimated 46.3% of 
the nation’s gas customers. These 
companies operate the gas lines 
which start at the output side of the 
“city gate” and deliver gas to the 
burner tip in homes, industrial 
plants, commercial buildings, etc. In 
size, the companies range from the 
very large to very small companies. 

The vast majority of distribution 
companies utilize their own person- 
nel on a year-round basis to install 
gas distribution mains, doing about 
50% of the total volume of installa- 
tion work in their respective service 
areas. The remainder of the con- 
struction is handled by specialized 
gas distribution contractors. 

According to one industry source, 
there are about 500 gas distribution 
contractors in the country, nearly 
53% of which are engaged full-time 
installing mains and services. 

One trend among distribution 
companies is to replace construction 


or maintenance equipment on the 
basis of its condition and/or cost- 
of-upkeep, rather than age. Con- 
tracting firms, on the other hand 
still base their purchases primarily 
on an “age” basis, because their 
equipment sees harder service and 
generally is worn out sooner than 
similar equipment owned by the 
utility companies. 


>» Mixed, manufactured or LP gas 
production and/or distribution 
(S.LC. 4925) . . . Companies in this 
field manufacture and/or distribute 
gas for sale, including mixtures of 
manufactured with natural gas. For 
several years there has been a pro- 
nounced trend for companies in this 
field to convert to natural gas, and 
last year marked a further intensifi- 
cation of the trend. 

Also included in this category are 
companies which operate gas mains 
to distribute liquefied petroleum gas. 
There are comparatively few com- 
panies operating LP-gas distribu- 
tion lines, and their number has 
been steadily decreasing. 

Decreases are due to two main 
reasons: some companies are con- 
verting to other types of gas; and, 
expansion of networks operated by 
natural gas companies is cutting 
deeper into territories where LP 
was once the only type of gas avail- 
able. 

Companies which do serve LP to 
customers through gas mains usual- 
ly also function as bulk plant dis- 





Gas Company Construction Outlays 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Type Gas & Facility 1959* 1961* 1962* 
Natural gas $2.165 $2,001 
Production & 
storage 229 298 
Transmission 1,058 792 
Underground 
storage 101 115 
Distribution 695 713 
General 83 


as 
roduction & 

storage .............. 8 
Transmission 3 
Distribution 58 
General 2 3 

Industry total $1,728 
*1959 actual; 1961 & 1962, forecast 
Source: American Gas Association 


$2,073 





A NEW ENERGY GIANT 
IN CANADA 
CAN YOU SELL THIS MARKET? 
* GAS PROCESSING 
* GAS TRANSMISSION 
* GAS DISTRIBUTION 
* GAS EQUIPMENT 
AND APPLIANCES 
* GAS — LP 


Study these impressive market statistics — 
1. Gas Consumption Estimates 


— In Billion Cu./ft. 
1962 1964 


350 450 
1975 


1,300 


550 
1980 


1,800 


330 
1968 


680 


850 


2. Capital Investment — Past 45 Years 
Total investment up to 1958 in Canada's 
1.4 billion dollars. This 
investment took place over a 45 year peri- 


gas industry was 


od. The figure breaks down as follows: 


$ 800 million 
$ 250 million 
$ 250 million 
$ 100 million 


gathering and transmission 
distribution 

exploration and development 
gas processing 


Total Expenditure $1,400 million 


3. Capital Investment — Next 5 Years 
During the next five years this investment 
will almost be duplicated. 


$ 500 million 
$ 100 million 
$ 150 million 
$ 250 million 


gathering and transmission 
distribution 

exploration and development 
gas processing 


Total $1,000 million 


4. By 1980 Total Investment will be 
$5 Billion Plus 


THIS TOTAL MARKET IS REACHED 
ONLY BY CANADIAN GAS JOURNAL 


age publications limited 
Heating/Plumbing/ Air 


ee 
| > Automatic 

L' Conditioning; Food Service Equip- 

atk ment Supplier; Beverage Alcobol 

- Reporter; Restaurants and Institu- 

tions; Electronics and Communi- 


cations. 


e 


# 


+ 


canaDiAN GAS journat 


Age Publications Limited 

Head Office: Toronto, Ont., Canada 

450 Alliance Avenue Tel: ROger 2-7225 
West Coast Representatives: 

Dillenbeck - Galavan Inc., 


Los Angeles/San Francisco 6102 
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tributor-dealers of liquefied petro- 
leum gas. (See Chapter 34 for addi- 
tional information.) 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Gas companies spent nearly $1.9 
billion to expand their systems last 
year. A table on page 359 shows 1959 
actual expenditures and estimated 
outlays for this year and next. 

The following table shows a two- 
year comparison of customers 
served and revenues received by the 
nation’s gas utility companies. 


Gas Utility Sales & Revenues 
Dollars in Millions) 
Percent 


Item 1959 Change 


Customors 
(add 000) 
Resid 


++++ 1 +++4+4+ 
ORAS horn 
CWO abuse 


7 
~ 


Source: American Gas Association 


The following table shows a com- 
parison of integrated companies, and 
gas utilities which operate exclu- 
sively as distribution companies. 


Gas Distribution Lines Data 
(As of August 1959) 
? vo of 
item Total Total 
Number of companies .... 1,450 100% 
Integrated gas 
companies 100 7.2 
Distribution lies 1,282 92.8 
Number of sade -ovesenbQe219,640 100% 
; a 16,243,159 50.4 
companies 15,976,481 49.6 
Miles of distribution system 368,000 100%, 
integrate a gas 
panies . 197,769 53.7 
ribution companies 170,231 46.3 
Source: Gas Magazine 


Based on a nationwide survey re- 
leased last March, the following ta- 
ble shows the ratio of equipment 
utilization per number of customers, 
for gas distribution companies in 
the U.S 


Gas Distribution Company 
Equipment Utilization 
customer unit shown) 


No. of 
Customers 


(One item used per 


ee Item 
or (wheel- or trac k type) 13,433 
ype) 18,243 

eacdieenth 80,597 


De OIC) ed 
rs 4 
5 


f some type) 


TI Q'U 


or plugging device 
(bags, etc.) s 
uipment = 


TT “ 
WWOMDN Us Ul» 
5 ~ al 


tor (a-c or d-c) 
welding se 
e (automobile 
type) 
f some type) 


Source: American Gas Journal 
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WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


>» Transmission & distribution com- 
panies (S.I.C. 4923) . . . In addition 
to items listed below for distribution 
companies, these integrated com- 
panies buy materials and equipment 
needed expressly for transmission. 

Integrated companies build, own, 
operate, and maintain pipelines to 
transport natural gas from the pro- 
ducing field (or another pipeline) 
to city gate stations. 

For their transmission operations 
these companies use compressor 
stations. Consequently they buy all 
of the associated equipment and 
materials characteristic of such sta- 
tions. (Detailed information on what 
is needed and bought for transmis- 
sion purposes will be found in 
Chapter 37.) 


» Distribution companies (S.LC. 
4924) A “distribution system” 
begins at the inlet side of the meters 
at the “city gate,” and ends with— 
and includes—property on the cus- 
tomers’ premises. 

The following table contains a 
list of selected items which are 
typical of those purchased by gas 
distribution companies: 

Exchangers, heat 


Flow meters, gas 
Gasoline hammers 


Accounting 
machines 
Air compr., portable 
Analyzers, network Holiday detectors 
Appliance controls Hydraulic jacks 
Augers, earth boring Jet compressors 
Blowers Loaders, front end 
Booms (pipe Masonry saws 
handling) Odorizing eqpmt 
Bottles (steel) Patchers, pavement 
Brick, refractory Photographic eqpmt 
Bulldozers Pipe, all types 
Cathodic protection Pumps 
Chemical test Rectifiers 
Equipment Scrubbers, gas 
Clothing, protective Tractors 
Communication Transits 
Equipment Welding Eqomt 
Sranes Wire and cable 
Dehydration eqpmt X-ray inspection 
Source: American Gas Journal 


>» Mixed & manufactured gas com- 
panies (S.I1.C. 4925) . . . Equipment 
and supplies needs are similar to 
those of gas distribution companies. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Transmission & distribution com- 
panies (S.I.C. 4923) . According 
to one industry source, personnel in 
integrated utility companies may be 
concerned with the single function 
of distribution, transmission, and— 
in fully integrated companies which 
also produce gas—the actual pro- 
duction. 

The most frequently reported pat- 
tern indicates that personnel in 
these companies are _ transferred 
fairly frequently within the com- 
pany, from one job function to an- 
other. This would mean that a key 
employe may be concerned with 
the transmission function at one 
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time and the distribution function a 
short time later, or vice versa. 


> Distribution companies (S.LC. 
4924) . Similar to other compo- 
nents of the over-all petroleum in- 
dustry, the various types of titles 
and jobs are numerous among gas 
utility distribution companies. 

An example of the multiplicity of 
titles is seen in the American Gas 
Association’s publication, “Natural 
Gas Distribution Job Classifica- 
tions.” This manual contains 119 
different job titles. 

It is possible, however to classify 
the buying influences into two basic 
groups: executives and managers— 
representing the budget appropria- 
tion and allocation level; and, en- 
gineers, superintendents, foremen, 
and contracting firms—representing 
what is reported to be the “brand 
selection” area of purchasing. 


> Mixed and manufactured gas 
utility companies (S.I.C. 4925) 
The basic buying patterns are the 
same in these companies as in natu- 
ral gas distribution companies. 

Such modifications of the “stand- 
ard” pattern as may exist, are due 
primarily to company size—which 
tends to be smaller—and over-all 
buying power. 


Sources: American Gas Journal; 
Gas Age; Gas Magazine; American 
Gas Association. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


American Gas Journal 

36-1. Gas Distribution—A Separate Mar- 
ket. Commentary on and analysis of the 
segments of the gas industry, including 
projections on construction outlays for 
new mains, a list of services used by 
distribution companies, and a discussion 
of the distinction of integrated vs. pure 
utility companies. 

36-2. Construction Equipment Survey. 18- 
page report covering the construction 
equipment used in gas distribution and 
in oil and gas pipelining, with data on 
types of equipment used and number of 
units in operation, plus information on 
criteria used by companies for vehicle 
replacement 


Gas Age 

36-3. The Gas Industry. Market and media 
presentation containing basic data on the 
industry. what it buys, how to sell to it, 
etc., with a list of companies reported 
to serve the bulk of the total market. 


ee Magazine 

36-4. The Great Natural Gas Industry. Re- 
re on the types of companies which 
make up the gas industry, the number 
of each type, their functions and facili- 
ties, and projections of gas industry 
growth trends through 1970. 

36-5. Annual Report of Gas Industry Con- 
struction Budgets. An analysis of budg- 





ets reported by gas companies for new 
construction this year, with data grouped 
by companies and categories of outlays. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Chemical Society, 1155 Sixteenth St., 
N.W. Washington, D.C. 

Am. Gas Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Inst. of Chemical Engineers, 25 W. 
49th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Am. Petroleum Inst., 50 W. 50th St., New 
York 20, N.Y. 

Am. Society of Mechanical Engineers— 
Petroleum Div., 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18, N.Y. 

Assn. of Petroleum Re-refiners, 
Quincy St., Arlington 7, Va. 
Instrument Society of Am., 1319 Allegheny 

Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., 11 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Natl. Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, 1061 
M & M Bidg., Houston 2, Texas. 

Natl. Gasoline Assn. of Am., Kennedy 
Bldg., Tulsa 3, Okla. 

Natl. LP-Gas Council, 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Society of Petroleum Engineers, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18, N.Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 


Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List availabie to anyone. 


© ABD 


American Gas Journal, 800 Davis Building, 
Dallas 21. Published by The Petroleum _Engi- 
neer Publishing Company. Est. 1859. Editor: 
Dean Hale. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8!/4x 
11144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Pub- 
lished 25th prec. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, paid, 6,767; ato 1,742. Dis- 
tribution, transmission or integrated cos.: en- 
gineers, supts., mgrs., 2,960; foremen & other 
operating, construction & maintenance person- 
nel, 1,020; co. execs., 474; other co. personnel, 
925. Independent gas engineering & advisory 
services, 405; other, 1,226. Re Oa 
Ys Pag e 


Times 1 Page 2; Page 
$295.00 Bath 0 $145 $0 


l $390.00 
7 320.00 242.00 187.00 126.50 
170.00 115.00 


13 290.00 220.00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $50 
Handbook issue, Published Aug. 15th as 
13th issue. Forms close July 15th. Rates— 
(Apply to all one-time Handbook advertising. 
Advertisers using six or more insertions in reg- 
ular issue within 12-month period earn con- 
tract rates) 1 page, $450; 2/3 page, $315; 1/, 
age, $265; 1/3 page, $175. 
Gore; AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see page 343. 


1500 N. 


185 N. Wabash 














Brown's Pe of American Gas Com- 
anies, 38th St., New York 18. Pub- 
ished Moore Publishing Co. Est. 1887. 
Editor: by W. Springborn ubscription, $35. 
Type page, 45x73. Published July. 
close June Ist. Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, controlled, 
1,098; other, 65. Rates—l page, $250; addi- 
tional pages, $125. 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, not available. 
For additional data see column at right. 


G&D 


GAS, 198 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 57 
Published by Chilton Co. Est. 1925. Editor: 
J. F. Ebdon. Subscription, $2. Trim ane. 81/4x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Pub- 
lished 24th Eee. Forms close 5th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 11,345: non-qualified, 
1,005. Distribution, transmission or integrated 


Forms 
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cos.: supts., engineers, mgrs., 5,560; co. 
execs., 1,557; foremen & other operating per- 
sonnel, 1,501; other co. personnel, 1,386. Mfrs. 
& jobbers, 818; Oe pa 793. Oe Site 
imes age e 
1 $525.00 350) 0 406900 0 
k 310.00 262.50 
2 . 273.50 205.00 
Color, $95; bleed, $60. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 26-2 





D 


Gas Age, 48 W. 38th St., New York 18. Pub- 
lished by Moore Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1883. Edi- 
tor: William Nickel. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8!44xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21. 
Published alternate Thurs. Forms close 12 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
lis-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 5,874: unpaid. 884. Dis- 
tribution, transmission & integrated cos.: en- 
gineers, supts., & mgrs., 1,958; foremen & 
other operating, construction & maintenance 
personnel, 614; co. execs., 594; other co. per- 
sonnel, 1,549. Mfrs. & jobbers, 329; other, 668. 
Rates— 

Bulk 
Pages 1 Page 2%; P VY Page 
1° ‘$440.00 $293.80 $220. 

6 345.00 267.00 

13 320.00 232.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $50 

For additional data see column at right. 


VAC} 


Gas Industries—Natural Gas Edition, 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., oe 1. Published by Gas 
Industries Equipment & Appliance News, Inc. 
Est. 1956. Editor: Paul Lady. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 1114x1614. Type page, 10!/:x15; 3 
cols., 3 3/16. Published 25th prec. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 


list-A or B-C. 
Circulation, ualified, 8,779. Operations 
5,242; sales, 1,713; administrative, 1,653; other, 
Wy Page 1/3 Page 


171. Rates (7x10 ad unit)— 
“koa0.00 $195.00 


Times 1 Page *h Boge 
215.00 165.00 


1 $435.00 
6 350.00 250.00 

12 315.00 230.00 185.00 150.00 
Color, 4A, $95; bleed, $50. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


3 Page 





Public Utilities Fortnightly, 332 Pennsylvania 
Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. Published by Public 
Utilities Reports, Inc. Est. 1929. Editor: Francis 
X. Welch. Subscription, $15. Trim size, 734x 
101. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3 3% and 
2 3/16. ublished alternate Thursdays. Forms 
close 15 "days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 7,200; unpaid, 418. In- 
vestor owned elec., gas & telephone cos.: 
board members, presidents, treasurers 
comptrollers, 1,649; operating dept. mgrs., 
chief engineers & supts., 1,498; govt., li- 
braries & schools, 903; purchasing agents, at- 
torneys, other dept. mgrs., 846; engineering 
consultants & investment cos., 704; other, 
1,656. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% e 2 Page 1/3 Page 
] $250.00 hos: 0 $160.0 00 $125.00 
13 180.00 150.00 125.00 100.00 
26 165.00 135.00 110.00 90.00 
Color, $70; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


Western Gas, 198 S. Alvarado St., Los An- 
geles 57. Published by Chilton Co., Inc., Est 
1951. Editor: J. Fred Ebdon. Trim ‘size, 81/4x 
1]14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Pub- 
lished annually, Sept. Forms close July 25th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, 2,700. Rates—l page, $195; 2, 
poe, St — sib page, $125; 1/3 page, $95. Color, 


em ‘eiditional data see pages 26-27. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





CCAB 


Canadian Gas Journal, 42 Mary St., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Published by Gas Journal Pubs. Ltd. 
Est. 1909. Trim size, 8!44xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2\/. Published ist Forms close 
15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 2,049; 
other, 152. Pipe line & natural gas cos., 876; 
mfrs., 679; govt., universities, & research in- 
stitutions, 218; other, —_ Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2% i, Page 
torte “Sisote | “$S%e 


$240.00 
216.00 184.00 125.00 104.00 
110.00 92.00 


12 192.00 163.00 
For additional data see page 359. 


Page 


Color, 4A, $60; bleed, 15%. 
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30,847,232 
GAS METERS! 


That’s 94.3% of the active 
meters in the gas utility busi- 
ness of the U.S. They are serv- 
iced by THE 173 OPERATING 
COMPANIES which handle 20,- 
000 or more meters each. 


@ That's where the big sales 
are! 
That’s where GAS AGE mag- 
azine goes, every other 
week, by invitation! 





Let GAS AGE carry your sales 
message there! 


Executives in these top companies pay 
to read GAS AGE. Average circula- 
tion to this group is 19.8 copies per 
company. 


Reason ? Editorial leadership, proved by 
the fact that GAS AGE is the most-cited 
publication in important bibliographies, 
abstracts and reports for gas-industry 
management, 

GAS AGE circulates throughout the entire 
natural gas market, from well-head, through 
the city gate, to the burner tip. Total circula- 
tion, 6,020 ABC 


And, beyond the mains.. 

LP-GAS magazine serves over 15,000 top- 
volume bulk and non-bulk operators who mar- 
ket LP gas and sell and service the appliances 
which consume the gas. 


For detailed data on the great gas in- 
dustry, and how to sell to its varied seg- 
ments, call your GAS AGE representative. 


Editorial chief 
in the gas industry 


Average renewal 


82.2% 


O@ 


MOORE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
48 West 38th Si., New York 18, N. Y. LO 5-3320 


Publishers of GAS AGE—GAS APPLIANCE 
MERCHANDISING — INDUSTRIAL GAS — LP- 
GAS — BROWN'S DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN 
GAS COMPANIES 
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Petroleum and Gas Division 


Pipe Line Transportation 


Pipe lines again get greater share of 
total U.S. intercity freight traffic 


CURRENT TRENDS 


s THIS YEAR GOT OFF TO A SLUGGISH 
start for pipe line construction con- 
tractors, but by March the picture 
had changed. A break in the weath- 
er, plus the general upturn in the 
national economy, put a different 
complexion on the outlook for the 
remainder of the year. 

A potentially significant develop- 
ment for pipe line contractors was 
reported last January. According to 
a reliable source, a number of con- 
tractors had been invited to bid on 
the construction of electrical con- 
duit installations serving guided 
missile bases. 

One industry source reported that 
preliminary figures indicate that 
more than 6,000 miles of such facil- 
ities will be installed this year. The 
total ultimately is expected to reach 
more than 20,000 miles. This could 
open up a new source of revenue 
for contractors capable of meeting 
bid specifications. 

Further developments, which af- 
fect both petroleum pipe lines and 
gas transmission lines, point up the 
extent to which automation has be- 
come increasingly widespread. As 
pipe line companies build new 
underground networks, they are 
employing such devices as micro- 
wave radio telemetering instru- 
ments, and multi-purpose comput- 
ers, in an all-out effort to raise 
efficiency to the maximum, reduce 
labor costs, and thereby maintain 
profitable operations at low rates. 

Government data indicate that the 
efforts are paying off. Last year, 
according to Commerce Department 
figures, pipe lines carried some 18% 
of the nation’s intercity freight 
traffic. This is an all-time record, 
and marks a 12% increase in a 10- 
year period. 

Most pipe lines being built today 
are equipped so that products to be 
moved can be electronically guided 
most of the way from their point of 
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origin (well or refinery) to their 
destination with a minimum of 
labor. Pipe line operators usually 
control the materials in their lines 
at remote points, with the aid of 
telemetery. 

(Telemetry is the measurement 
of a physical phenomena such as 
pressure or temperature, and the 
conversion of the measurement to 
an electrical impulse. The impulse is 
transmitted to another point, where 
a computer or a human can take 
action based on the information re- 
ceived. ) 

Using telemetry systems, com- 
puters are programmed to react in 
predetermined patterns to certain 
“information”’—i.e., shut off valves, 
speed up or slow down flow rates, 
etc. High-frequency radio beams 
(microwave signals) are often used 
to transmit signals between the 
measuring and control points. 

Technological improvements have 
allowed pipe line operators to speed 
up delivery of the cargoes they 
transport. They are using bigger 
and more efficient pump engines (in 
the case of petroleum lines) and 
larger, more efficient compressors 
on gas transmission lines. 

Within recent years pipe line 
operators have been showing in- 
creased interest in “broadening 
their market base”—by transporting 
new and different products from the 


conventional commodities now car- 
ried. At present they primarily 
transmit natural gas, petrochemicals, 
heating fuels, and crude oil. 

Several years ago a major line 
began transporting coal and sulfur 
Reliable sources report that serious 
consideration is being given to the 
idea of shipping grain. 

Many factors affect the oil pipe 
line and gas transmission business 
—rate agreements, regulatory de- 
lays, financing agreements, etc.—but 
all these factors notwithstanding, 
industry authorities remain gener- 
ally optimistic about their imme- 
diate and long-range future. 

Here are some of the major 
trends for petroleum pipe line com- 
panies, and for firms which operate 
gas transmission lines. 


PETROLEUM PIPE LINES 


> Crude petroleum pipe line opera- 
tors (S.I.C. 4612) . . . Pipe lines op- 
erated by these companies are 
basically confined to one operation: 
they connect the output of a well 
to the input of a distant processing 
plant. 

Business starts for the pipe line 
company when the crude is picked 
up at the outlet valve on the pro- 
ducer’s “lease tank.” Business ends 
for him when the crude enters the 
processing plant’s inlet valves. Be- 
tween these two points the pipe line 
company has custody and complete 
charge of the crude. 

New lines are needed whenever 
processing plants want more crude 
than pipeliners can deliver with ex- 
isting lines. When the reverse situa- 
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“transmission line” for gas.) 


> 461—Petroleum pipe lines. 
® 4612—Crude petroleum pipe lines. 


pipe lines. 





This chapter covers petroleum pipe line companies, and establish- 
ments which operate natural gas transmission lines. (Although both 
petroleum and gas are transported through “pipes,” industry custom 
has established the term “pipe line” for petroleum, and the term 


Here are the Standard Industrial Classification number and in- 
dustry titles of the establishments covered: 


» 492—Gas 


@ 4613—Refined petroleum (‘'product’’) 


Additional and related information covering gas utility companies 
(S.LC. 4923), will be found in Chapter 36. 


companies and systems. 
@ 4922—Natural gas transmission com- 
panies and systems. 
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tion exists, and processors are con- 
sistently buying less crude than the 
no incentive to build new lines. 

This year a slight increase over 
last year’s construction mileage of 
trunk lines has been forecast by 
industry authorities. Added to this, 
the construction rate of pipe lines 
operating in the U.S. has, in recent 
years, far outstripped the rate of 
abandonment or reconditioning of 
old lines. The result is that pipe- 
liners continue to be in the market 
for maintenance supplies and equip- 
ment. 


> Refined petroleum (“product”) 
pipe line operators (S.I.C. 4613) ... 
These lines generally originate at a 
refinery, petrochemical, or natural 
gasoline plant. They carry gasoline, 
diesel fuel, jet fuels, LP-gas, and 
other petroleum products. Product 
lines connect the refinery to other 
terminals or bulk storage plants. 

In general, the terminal point for 
a products line is the property of 
the customer who buys and uses the 
“product.” Air fields are one ex- 
ample of such customers: aviation 
fuel reaches the field’s storage 
tanks through products lines linking 
the refinery to the air field. 

Authorities feel that a highly sub- 
stantial market exists for products 
and related pipe line construction in 
the military and civilian air fields. 
As more jets are added to com- 
mercial and military fleets, the 
present fueling facilities are rapidly 
becoming inadequate. 


GAS TRANSMISSION LINES 


> Natural gas transmission com- 
panies & systems (S.I.C. 4922) ... 
Sparked by a research program 
fostered by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation (AGA), researchers this 
year were in the final stages of 
completing the industry’s first com- 
prehensive study of noise abate- 
ment. Following three and one half 
years of work the program reached 
its conclusion this summer, with a 
series of field tests at pipe line com- 
pressor stations. 

Under the same _ sponsorship, 
other pipe line research has de- 
veloped prototype equipment for 
the nondestructive inspection of 
steel pipe. Completed projects of 
recent vintage include testing 
studies on pipe line flow efficiency, 
development of flow tracer tech- 
niques, and field testing of the foam 
method for removing water from 
flooded gas wells. 

(See Chapter 36 for additional 
and related information on gas 
utility companies.) 
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Type of Line 


Forecast of Free World Pipe Line Construction for 1961 
(All figures represent miles of line laid during year) 


United States 
1960 1961 


Free World 





Natural Gas Lines 
Transmission Lines ........ ~ 10,528 
Gathering Lines 3,500 

Total gas lines .. 14,028 

Crude Oil Lines 
Trunk Lines iy 610 
Gathering Lines ae 1,050 

Total crude lines .......... 1,660 

Product Lines 

Including LPG, TOTAL 


2,922 
Grand Total, All Lines 18,610 





2.887 
17,797 


12,995 
4,520 
17,515 


657 i 37 2,604 
1,147 50 é; 2,000 
1,804 3,430 4,604 

3,644 
25,763 
Source: Pipe Line Industry 








BASIC STATISTICS 


A total of 18,610 miles of pipe line 
were laid in the U.S. last year, ac- 
cording to one industry source. This 
compares with 16,277 miles in 1959. 
The table at the bottom of this col- 
umn contains construction mileages 
for the various types of pipe lines 
in 1960, with a forecast for the cur- 
rent year. 

Last November one _ industry 
source reported the following cap- 
ital investments planned for the 
construction of new lines. 


Planned Investments—New Lines 
(Dollars in Millions) 
Type of line 1960 1961 1962 


Petroleum transporta- 
tion $253 $175 
Gas transmission 855 750 


:. ene ae $925 
Source: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 


For the 72 oil pipe line com- 
panies which report to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, trans- 
portation revenues for 1960 were 
$718.1 million. This compares with 
$712.1 million reported by 73 com- 
panies in 1959. 

All oil pipe line companies sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission re- 
ported a total of 149,159 miles of 
line operated (both trunk and 
gathering) at the close of 1959. This 
compares with 144,354 miles of line 
operated at the close of 1958. 

The table at right shows trends 
in revenue and number of barrels 
handled by pipe line companies 
from 1947 through 1959. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Pipe line operators and gas trans- 
mission companies, alike, buy 
everything from airplanes to X-ray 
equipment. For operational equip- 
ment, the words “pump” and “com- 
pressor” mark the basic difference 
between petroleum and gas trans- 
portation. 


Pipeliners use pumping stations 
to keep both crude and products 
flowing through their lines. Trans- 
mission companies use compressor 
stations to keep gas on the move. 

Both types of stations rely heavily 
on automatic devices for control, 
metering, communication, testing, 
etc. The trend continues toward 
more and more automation, with 
the maximum amount of automati- 
cally operated equipment. 

Other significant items purchased 
include: cathodic protection equip- 
ment; chemicals—for crude oil 
treatment and desalting; corrosion 
preventives; explosives; mechanical 
rubber goods, etc. 

Pipe line contractors buy heavy 
construction equipment, with major 
outlays going for earth-moving 
equipment. In addition they buy 
such items as winches, hand tools, 
trucks, booms, welding machines, 
office trailers, chain saws, portable 
heaters, air compressors, etc. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


= Companies. According to one in- 
dustry source, technical personnel 
usually have greater influence on 
equipment purchases than any other 
single group within pipe line com- 
panies. 

Purchasing agents handle the me- 
chanics of purchasing, receiving and 





Pipe Line Company Operations 


(Dollars in Thousands; Barrels in Millions) 
Number Transpor- Number 

of tation ° 
Year Carriers Revenues 
$300,003 
343,352 
349 006 


: 1b» ibe Be iB CO GO CO Go Go DD iS) 
ONS WWOMDUIN—M 
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*Oi! originated on line and received from connections 
Source: Transport Economics, ICC 
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paying. On items which vary in de- 
sign but conform to American Pe- 
troleum Institute specifications, the 
purchasing agent may do the ne- 
gotiating. The appropriate techni- 
cal specialist will normally exercise 
influence even in these instances, 
in specifying grade and process. 

Administrative management per- 
sonnel usually handle major con- 
struction expenditures involving 
design work, with consideration be- 
ing given to information received 
from field engineers or superin- 
tendents. 

Engineering personnel, both in 
construction and operations depart- 
ments, tend to have an almost-equal 
influence on the purchase of tools, 
maintenance materials and supplies. 

Strong supporting influence on 

purchases is exerted by division 
managers, station operators, main- 
tenance supervisors and other field 
or station employes. 
# Contractors. Pipe line contrac- 
tors are an important consideration 
in evaluating this industry’s mar- 
ket potential. 

In the smaller one-crew-one- 
project companies, buying tends to 
be centralized within top manage- 
ment. Where operations are wide- 
spread, the tendency is toward dele- 
gation of authority on all but the 


“a 
for the ashung 


Don't overlook two excellent 
sources for information to 
supplement what you find 

on these pages. Each chapter 
lists Availabie Market Data" 
-——market analysis informa- 
tion specially prepared by 
many of the publications 
listed in this Data Book. 

Also, check the listings 

of "Associations" in each 
chapter. Associations can 
usually supply excellent 
statistics and other helpful 
marketing information on 
the industries they serve. 





» For Available Market Data, send 
the postage paid Reader Service 
card (page 33) to Industrial Mar- 
keting. 

» For association data, contact the 
organization directly—at the ad- 
dresses listed. 
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major capital expenditures. 


Sources: McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co.; Pipe Line Industry Pipe- 
line Construction; Pipeline Engi- 
neer; American Gas Association; 
Bureau of Transport Economics, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; 
Pipe Line Contractors Association. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Pipe Line Catalog 

37-1. Effective Cataloging for Sales in the 
Pipe Line Market. 28-page commentary 
on successful catalog procedures, with a 
description of market conditions, buying 
influences, and comments on how cata- 
logs are used in the industry. 

Pipe Line Industry 

37-2. Facts about the Oil & Gas Pipe Line 
Industry. 36-page commentary and anal- 
ysis containing industry forecasts, ex- 
penditures, equipment used, a_ brief 
summary of buying practices and a list 
of major pipe line companies and con- 
tractors 

37-3. Construction Report. Monthly 6-page 
news bulletin containing a summary of 
pipe line jobs planned, projected, or un- 
derway, plus descriptions of most im- 
portant jobs coming up, industry advertis- 
ing tips, and current market data. 

Pipeline Engineer 

37-4. Special Report—1961 Pipeline con- 
struction Forecast. 16-page report con- 
taining statistics and commentary on 
construction of new pipelines through- 
out the world, based on data supplied 
by operating companies, with tabular 
material grouped by type of pipelines, 
company names, miles to be constructed, 
sizes of line, location, etc. 

37-5. Construction Equipment Survey. 18- 
page survey summary covering the con- 
struction equipment used in oil and gas 
pipelining and in gas distribution, with 
data on type of equipment used and 
number of units, plus criteria used for 
replacement of vehicles. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Am. Gas Assn., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Am. Inst. of Electrical Engineers (Petrole- 
um Sectn.) 33 W. 39th, New York 18 

Am. Petroleum Inst. (Transportation Div.), 
50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 

Am. Society of Civil Engineers (Pipe line 
Sectn.) 33 W. 39th St., New York 18 

Am. Society of Mechanical Engineers (Pe- 
troleum Div.) 29 W. 39th St., New 
York 18, N.Y. 

Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 418 
Munsey Bldg., N.W., Wash., 4, D. C. 

Independent Petroleum Assn. of Am., 1430 
S. Boulder St., P.O. Box 1019, Tulsa 1 

Instrument Society of Am., 313 Sixth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa 

Natl. Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, 1061 
M & M Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. 

Natl. Gasoline Assn. of Am., 
Bldg., Tulsa 3, Okla 

Pipe Fabrication Inst., 759 Gateway Center 
#1, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Pipe Line Contractors Assn., Republic Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 

Society of Petroleum Engineers, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18, N.Y. 


{20 Lexington Ave., 


Kennedy 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 


Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which wiil either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List availabie to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
n each chapter 
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Petroleum Enginow: Pipeline Seaionee Combi- 
nation, The, 1309 Main St., Dallas 21. Pub 
lished by Petroleum Engineer Pub. Co Est. 
1929. Editor: Frank Love. Subscri tion, $2 
Trim size, 8!/;x1114. Type page, 7x10; cols 
23/16. Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, paid, 9,056; unpaid, 1,014. Pipe 
line, 5,231; producing, pipe line, refining & 
natural gasoline, 995; producing, 924; equip 
mfrs., supply dealers & service cos., 850; re 
fining, 379; other, 1,081. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% Page 1/2 Page 
] $375.00 $205 $0 
330.00 187.50 
13 315.00 175.00 
Cclor, 4A, rob, $90; bleed, $30. 
Ads also appear in the Management Edition. 
World-Wide New Equipment Guide pub- 
lished July 15 as 13th issue 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 343. 


Pipe Line Catalog, P. O. Box 2608, Houston 
1. Tex. Published by Gulf Pub. Co. Est. 1955 
Subscription, $8. Trim size, 8!/4xll. Type page 
7x10. Published every 18 months. Forms close 
Oct 1,1961. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing 
list-C 

Circulation, sworn, 1960 issue, total, 5,611. 
Rates—1 page, $275; 4 pages, $225; 8 pages 
$200; 16 pages, $175 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed, $10. 
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Pipe Line Industry. P. O. Box 2608, Houston 
Published by Gulf Publishing Co. Est. 1954. 
Trim size, 81/ 4x11. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2\/s Published 5th orms close 15th prec. 
Age ncy discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 6,188; 
ine, 5,327; 
service cos., 
Jan. 1962)— 
Bulk 
Pages 1 Page 
1 $400.00 
6 350.00 250.00 
12 325.00 233.32 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, $25. 
Combination rates with Hydrocarbon _— 
ing & Pye Refiner or World 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


For additional data see pages 346-347. 
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Pipe Line News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, 
7 J. Published by Oildom Publishing Co. Est. 

928. Editor: ee C. Kinger. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8l4xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 
cols., 21/4. © listed monthly. Forms close 3 
wks. prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 6,327; non-qualified, 
1,844. Oil, natural gas products and/or 
mgrs 5,399; pipe line contractors, 1,578; other, 
410. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%, Page 

1 $350.00 $260.00 

7 $300.00 225.00 175.00 135.00 

13 275.00 200.00 155.00 120.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $85; bleed, $35. 
Combination rates with Pipeline Construction. 

Annual Directory of Pipeline Companies, 
published June 15th as 13th issue. 





Vy Page 
$135 00 
125.00 
117.50 








unpaid, 902. Pipe 
uip. mfrs., supply dealers & 
617; other, 205. xtso—lollective 


Wy Page 1/3 Page 

$200 00 3 
187.50 
175 00 


2/, Page 
$266.67 





V, Page 


Y/, e 
byo0 0 $155.00 








Petroleum and Gas Division 


Refining and related industries—— 


More construction dollars going for 


modernization rather than expansion 


CURRENT TRENDS 


® MAINTENANCE OF LAST YEAR’S STA- 
TUS QUO is expected by the refining 
branch of the petroleum industry 
this year. Status quo in 1960 meant 
neither “boom,” nor “bust.” 

U.S. demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts last year amounted to about 
3% more than in 1959. Crude runs to 
stills during the first half of last 
year averaged slightly below the 
corresponding period in 1959, point- 
ing up the fact that refiners have 
been making concerted efforts to 
reduce inventories to satisfactory 
levels. 


>» Petroleum refineries (S.I.C. 291) 
Pee Modernization of processing 
facilities has replaced capacity ex- 
pansion as the major over-all trend 
in this segment of the industry. 
Other than to increase efficiency, 
a major goal is to provide greater 
flexibility in refining operatons. 

Increases in capacity of such proc- 
esses as catalytic reforming, alkyla- 
tion, isomerization, and the new 
hydrocracking processes are con- 
sidered likely by industry sources. 
The actual selection of processes 
will be determined individually on 
the basis of cost and product char- 
acteristics. In the modernization 
programs, automation and electronic 
computers will find increasing ap- 
plications, for process control. 

Hydrocracking is the newest re- 
finery tool announced, and three 
licensors are reported to have proc- 
esses available. This technical ad- 
vance facilitates the upgrading of 
middle and heavy distillate fuels in- 
to gasolines of inherently higher 
quality than is characteristic of the 
products from conventional catalytic 
cracking. At present, however, the 
new hydrocracking processes have 
not been extensively commercial- 
ized. 


™ PETROCHEMICAL PLANTS . . . De- 
pending on whom you ask, petro- 
chemicals are either: a relatively 
new division of the petroleum in- 
dustry; or, a relatively new division 
of the chemical industry. From a 


technical standpoint, in simplified 
terminology they are “compounds 
built around atoms of hydrogen and 
carbon.” 

The interrelationship of the chem- 
ical industry and the petroleum in- 
dustry, in the field of petrochemi- 
cals, has led to the emergence of 
an entity which has been given the 
name “Hydrocarbon Processing In- 
dustry” (HPI). The HPI represents 
a blending of segments of the chem- 
ical industry with the refining seg- 
ment of the petroleum industry. 

Considerable integration between 
the two industries has taken place 
as a result of the oil refining indus- 
try’s deeper penetration into the 
business of making chemicals from 
hydrocarbons—and the chemical in- 
dustry’s trend toward acquisition of 
the raw materials produced by the 
refineries. In turn, this has led to 
some changes in the type of market 
the formerly separate industries 
represented for various goods and 
services. 


» Natural gasoline liquids process- 
ing plants (S.I.C. 132) . . . These 
plants are usually physically located 
on or near the property where oil 
and gas drilling and production is 
underway. Consequently they are 
also referred to as “field processing 
plants,” and can be associated with 
the “drilling and production” divi- 
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sion of the over-all petroleum and 
gas industry. 

By processes similar to those used 
in petroleum refineries these plants 
produce liquid hydrocarbons from 
oil and gas field gases. Other than 
natural gasoline production they 
are also involved in cycle conden- 
sate production, isobutane and nat- 
ural butane, and propane (liquefied 
petroleum) gases. 

Engineer-constructors have found 
ways to cut plant construction costs, 
primarily by eliminating “frills.” 
Plants are now being built with 
bare minimum capacity and con- 
venience, and minimum regard for 
appearance. 

A sizable portion of the capital 
expenditures made by plants in this 
category is for modernization. This 
is partially to increase the capabili- 
ty for recovering propane and bu- 
tane, which is then supplied to re- 
fineries for further processing, or 
for use as “feedstocks.” 

Additional information on natural 
gasoline plants will be found in 
Chapters 34 and 35. 


» Paving & roofing materials (S.1.C. 
295) . . . These plants are separate 
and distinct from refineries. The re- 
lationship between these producers 
and the crude oil refinery is much 
the same as that of the petrochemi- 
cal plant—i.e., their raw materials 
originate in the refinery. 

Because of the development of 
relatively new machinery and tech- 
niques, asphalt is now being widely 
used in such “new” applications as 
flood and erosion control, and for 





cation Manual. 


lishments in this classification: 


> 291—Petroleum refineries 


chemical plants. 


made in refineries). 
@ 2951—Paving mixtures and blocks. 
@ 2952—Asphalt felts and coatings. 





This chapter covers “Petroleum refining and related industries” — 
Industry Group 29 in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classifi- 


Here are the S.I.C. code numbers and industry titles of the estab- 


>» 299—Miscellaneous products of petro- 
leum and coal. 


and petro- 


>» 295—Paving and roofing materials (not 


Information on natural gasoline plants (S.I.C. 132) is included 
here because of certain process similarities to petroleum refineries 
and petrochemical plants. Additional information on natural gasoline 
plants will be found in Chapters 34 and 35. 


@ 2992—Lubricating oils and greases. 
@ 2999—Fuel briquettes and packaged 
fuel and other products of petroleum 
and coal not classified elsewhere. 
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conservation projects of various 
types. Substantial outlays for con- 
servation projects planned for this 
year, and in the future, help estab- 
lish a firm base for asphalt produc- 
tion and sales. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The accompanying table, opposite 
page, headed “Petroleum Refining 
& Related Industries,” contains the 
latest available Census data on 
number of plants, employes, and 
capital outlays. 


> Petroleum refineries (S.C. 291) 
. .. Capital outlays last year are re- 
ported by one industry source to 
have been approximately $680 mil- 
lion. 

The following table shows a com- 
parison of refinery capacity and 
crude runs to stills: 
® PETROCHEMICAL PLANTs. Accord- 
ing to one industry source, nearly 
85% of the country’s petrochemical 
production capacity is concentrated 
within 100 miles of the Houston 
(Tex.,) Ship Canal. 

A total of 360 separate petro- 








equipment, you'll sell it best 
in Canada’s only 


PROCESSING 
MAGAZINE 


Since the inception of PETRO PROCESS 
ENGINEERING aS a magazine devoted 
to petroleum processing, this maga- 
zine has enjoyed such success that 
all the other oil magazines are 
jumping on the bandwagon and 
trying to claim, “me too”. 


PETRO PROCESS ENGINEERING has a 
strict policy demanding that 85% of 
editorial content be confined to the 
processing of petroleum—that is, oil 
refining, natural gas processing, and 
basic petrochemical manufacturing. 
And with its national coverage, it 
reaches at least twice as many pe- 
troleum processing people as any 
other oil magazine published in 
“Canada. The other 15% of our edi- 
torial content is aimed at the op- 
erations and management men who 
run the bulk plants, bunker plants, 
marine terminals and build the 
service stations for oil marketers. 


“Ww 


How well do our readers like PETRO | 


PROCESS ENGINEERING? The following 


comments are typical of many received | 


in a recent readership study: 


From a Refinery Manager: ‘‘Gets right down to 


fundamentals and provides some information | 
which is either not available to other magazines | 


or not in as concise a form.”’ 


From a Technical Services Engineer. ‘I like the 


Canadian aspect of the magazine describing plants | 


with which I have been associated.”’ 


From an Operating Superintendent: ‘‘A refresh- | 
one of the | 


ingly informative publication . . . 


best magazines of its type to emerge in an era | 


saturated with mediocre periodicals.’ 


If sales of your product are made to | 
petroleum processing people, there | 
is only one magazine for your ad- | 


vertising programme—PETRO PROCESS 


ENGINEERING, Canada’s only proc- | 


essing man’s magazine. 


PETRO PROCESS 
BNGINEERING 


SOUTHAM-MACLEAN 
PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada. Hickory 4-6641 
U.S. West Coost Representotive: 


DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC., 266 South Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, California, DUnkirk 5-3991 
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chemical plants were reported in 
operation in this country as of July 
1, 1959. In addition to these facili- 
ties some 60 refineries are reported 
to have associated petrochemical 
operations. 

The following table indicates pro- 
jected capital outlays for refining, 
petrochemical, and natural gas 
plants. 


1961 Projected Capital Outlays 
(Dollars in Millions) 


; Petro- 
Equipment Refin- Natural chemi- 
ategory ing Gas cals 
Buildings wn 99.2 $1.4 $ 87.0 
Compressors & 
blowers. ............ 39,1 13.8 133.4 
Contractors & 
engineering .... 94.0 221.1 
Electrical 
equipment 
Fabricated process 
equipment 
Filters, driers, & 
separators ........ 
Fired heaters .... 
Heat exchangers 
Instrumentation . 
Insulation 
Mixing 
equipment 
Packing & 
gaskets 
Piping & 
fittings 
Prime movers— 
motors, engines, 
turbines - 
Pumps 
Safety 
equipment ...... 
Steel—plate bars, 
gratings, 
structural 
Surface coating— 
mastic & 
paint 0. 
Tanks & 3 is 
accessories .... 6.6 193.6 
Tower 
internals _.......... 23 34.1 
Valves asia 3.1 86.6 
Water & waste 
treating 2.6 3.3 14.1 


Total ..........$1,074, $93.5  $2,216.1 
Source: Petro/Chem Engineer 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Petroleum refining (S.I.C. 291) 
Crude oil refineries, natural 
gasoline plants and petrochemical 
plants have very similar equipment 
needs. They also have similar 
problems in marketing their re- 
spective products. This results in— 
and necessitates—a marketing ap- 
proach which is integrated. 
An indication of the class of 
equipment used in all three types 
of plant is seen in the basic unit 





operations common to each: fluid 
flow; heat transfer and combustion; 
distillation; catalytic and thermal 
reactions; and, process control. 

As an aid to understanding the 
types of equipment and materials 
bought and used in the respective 
plants, one industry source has 
classified the basic processes as in- 
dicated in the following table: 


BASIC PROCESSES 
Separation 


Absorbing & 
stripping 

Extraction 

Crystallization 


Liquefication (Re- 
tigeration or 
compression) 

Distillation 


Conversion 


Cracking Reforming 
Polymerization Alkylation 
Isomerization Hydrogenation 
Chlorination 
Hydration 
Reduction 


Purification 


Sulfonation 
Nitration 
Oxidation 


Extraction 
Desulfurization 
Chemical treating 
Acid treating 


Dehydration 
Solvent refining 
Electrical treating 
Sor saga 


7 * Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum Refiner 


Refineries will utilize all proc- 
esses, listed except chlorination, 
nitration, and hydration. 

Natural gasoline plants use only 
liquefication, distillation, absorbing 
and stripping, dehydration, and de- 
sulfurization. 

Petrochemicals plants may utilize 
all of the listed processes. The indi- 
vidual petrochemical plant, how- 
ever, might require only four or five 
of the basic processes—depending 
on the products it makes. 

The preceding table, plus the de- 
scription of the various processes 
used and/or not used in the respec- 
tive plants—refineries, natural gas- 
oline, and petrochemical—point up 
this fact: when a product has appli- 
cation in one of the three segments 
of the industry, it will almost al- 
ways have application in the other 
two. Furthermore, the same general 
presentation of the product and/or 
sérvice will be applicable in all 
three instances. 


» Paving and roofing materials 
plants (S.I.C. 295) . Fluid flow 
and heat are characteristics of this 
industry—and the equipment need- 
ed is determined accordingly. Spe- 
cialized equipment is involved for 
such activities as block making and 
impregnating felt with asphalt. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


A study made by one industry 
publication indicates that purchas- 
ing decisions in the refining field 
are usually the result of team work 
or group decision. 


Refining & Related Industries — Ch. 38 








$.1.C. 

Code Industry Title 

291 Petroleum refining 2 

295 Paving & roofing materials. < 

2951 Paving mixtures & blocks 

2952 Asphalt felts & coatings ........... 

299 Miscellaneous gredads of 
leum & coal ............. : 

2992 Lubricating oils & greases * 

2999 Fuel briquettes & other ................ 





Petroleum Refining & Related Industries 


_ 


Estabs. w/ 
Total over 20 
Estabs. Employes 


446 313 
772 217 23,317 
7,797 


209 ] 15,520 


Capital 
Outlays 
(add 080) 


$646,909 


Total 
Employes 
146,025 


Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








By titles, the following indicates 
buying practices disclosed by those 
who were surveyed. 

Vice President, Manufacturing: 
Significant advisory influence, but 
usually assisted by large technical 
staff. 

General Superintendent: Chief 
responsibility is actual day-to-day 
operation of the plant. He has direct 
buying power and usually accepts 
subordinates’ recommendations. 

Maintenance Superintendent: In 
conjunction with his department 
personnel he constitutes a major 
factor, particularly where perform- 
ance records of equipment are being 
discussed. 

Operating Superintendent: Pri- 
marily responsible for supervising 
general and shift foremen as well 
as stillmen. His main responsibility 
is for efficient operation of the plant. 

Chief Engineer. He supervises the 
central engineering group as well 
as design and project groups and 
estimators and inspectors. These 
men are extremely important in 
buying power and influence. 

Head, Research & Technical Serv- 
ice. He initiates new projects, pre- 
pares specifications and standards 


and is responsible for testing per- 
formance of new equipment. 

Process Engineer. He is very 
significant in determining the need 
for and the initiation of purchases 
of almost all new equipment. 

Project Engineer. Also known as 
a “design engineer” this man func- 
tions as chief coordinator on vir- 
tually all major equipment pur- 
chases. He influences process speci- 
fications, mechanical requirements 
and standards to be met. 


Sources Petro/Chem Engineer; 
Petrochemical Industry; Hydrocar- 
bon Processing & Petroleum Re- 
finer; Survey of Current Business; 
American Petroleum Institute. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Petro/Chem Engineer 

38-1. Pinning a Name on Progress. Single 
data sheet containing highlight statistics 
on growth trends in the hydrocarbon 
process industry, with a market outlook 
for the current year, plus capital ex- 
penditures and capacities of the refining, 
gas processing and petrochemicals indus- 
try. 
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Source: Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum Refiner 
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38-2. It’s an Engineers World. 4-page 
editorial profile of an engineer who is 
the Chief Planner for a major integrated 
oil company, describing his professional 
responsibilities, buying influence, per- 
sonal background, training, etc. 

Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum 

Refiner 

38-3. Facts About The Hydrocarbon Proc- 
essing Industry. 44-page report contain- 
ing a list of oil, gas, and petrochemical 
processing plants, buying influence data, 
capital outlays, flow chart of industry 
processes, a list of engineer-constructor 
firms, and tips on selling to refineries, 
petrochemical, and natural gasoline 
plants 

38-4. HPI Construction Boxscore. 16-page 
quarterly summary of jobs planned, pro- 
jected or underway in the Hydrocarbon 
Processing Industry, with data grouped 
by country, geographic location, etc., and 
including estimated construction costs, 
production capacity, etc. 

Refinery Catalog 

38-5. Developing Sales in the Hydrocarbon 
Processing Industry. 32-page commentary 
on specialized market needs of the HPI, 
group buying power distribution, and 
current market conditions 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Chemical Society, 1155 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C 

Am. Gas Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y 

Am. Inst. of Chemical Engineers, 
45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


25 W. 


Am. Inst. of Electrical Engineers (Petrole- 
um Sectn.) 33 W. 39th, New York 18 

Am. Petroleum Inst. (Refining Div.) 50 
W. 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 
Am. Society of Mechanical Engineers (Pe- 
troleum Div.) 29 W. 39th, N.Y. 28 
Assn. of Petroleum Re-refiners, 1500 N. 
Quincy St., Arlington 7, Va. 

Instrument Society of Am., 1319 Allegheny 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., 11 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 

Natl. Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, 1061 
M & M Bildg., Houston 2, Tex. 

Natl. Gasoline Assn., of Am., 
Bldg., Tulsa 3, Okla. 

Natl. LP-Gas Council, 
Ave.. Chicago 1, Ill. 


Kennedy 


185 N. Wabash 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 
Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter. 


How do YOU use the 


MARKET DATA and 
--~ DIRECTORY ISSUE?..----: 


ing’s “market analyzer,” 


® MARKETING 


To select test markets 


markets 
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. . Ever thought how many different ways Industrial Market- 
can be used? Here are a few of the 
countless ways readers have used this book. . . 


To identify and select “new markets” for established products 


To identify specific buying influences within a given market 
To evaluate for a given product, the relative importance of respective 


To match markets with media serving that market 
As a source of additional market data currently available 
To plan product research and development—within a given market 
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NLGI Spokesman, 4638 J. C. Nichols peal 
Kansas City 12, Mo. Published by Natl. 
ricating Grease Institute. Est. 1937. Editor 
T. W. Miller. Trim size, 8144x1074. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/3. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th prec Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1,280; 
controlled, 290; —_. ~ ava —— 
Times 1 Page %, e 1/3 Page 
 - bias bo “bi08 o °$ 73.00 
6 120.00 101.00 54.00 
12 106.00 90.00 eg. ivi 48.00 
Color, red, $45; others, $65; bleed, 10%. 





Petrochemical Industry, P. O. Box 977, Con- 
roe, Texas. Published by Industrial Trade 
Publications. Est. 1958. Editor: John Latham. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 ems. Published 20th. 
— close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959 


7,551: other, 96. Rates— 


controlled 


YW, Page 1/3 Pa 
‘$150. 00 05 65 


12 110. 00 a 20 
Color, 4A $65; others, $75; bleed, $25. 


© D 


Petroleum Engineer-Petro/Chem Engineer 
Combination, The, 1309 Main St., Dallas 21. 
Published by The Petroleum Engineer Pub. 
So. Est. 1929 Editor: J. C. Webb. Subscription 
32 Trim size, 81/,xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 23/16. Published Ist. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, paid, 9,947; unpaid, 2,129. _ 
fining, 5,289; producing, pipe line, a 
natural es 995; producing, 924; equip. mirs 
supp dealers & service cos., 918; natural 
Jas eo: other, 1,576 —: 
Times 1 Page % Il, Page 
] $440.00 ts10 00 00 $240.0 00 
7 380.00 270.00 
13 360.00 260.00 
Color, 4A, rob, $90; bleed, $30 
Ads also appear in Management Edition. 
World-Wide New Equipment Guide pub 
lished July 15 as 13th issue. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
For 4 ad ditic onal data see page 343. 


@ B 


yy cer my Processing & ee Refiner 
(formerly Petroleum Refiner), P. O. Box 2608, 
Houston 1, Tex. Published by Gulf Pub. Co 
Est. 1922. Editor: Silas Ragsdale. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8!4xll14. Type page, 
Le 3 cols., 214. Published 12th. Forms close 
h prec. gency discounts, 15-2. 
culation, paid, 25,132; unpaid, 1,805. Re- 
& natural gasoline, 20,960; equip. mfrs. 
ply dealers & service cos., 2,933; other 
5. Rates (effective Jan. 1962)— 


3 Page 
$160.00 
145.00 
135.00 


\y Page '/, Page 
$280.00 $186.66 
267.50 186.66 
255.00 178.33 


2/, Page 

$373.33 

356.66 

2 340.00 

Color, 4A, $80; bleed, $30 : 

Combination rates with World Oil or Pipe Line 

industry. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see pages 346- 347. 


Refinery Catalog P. O. Box | 2608, Houston 1, 
Tex. Published = Gulf. Pub. Co. Est. 1930 
Subscription, $15. Trim size, 8!4xll. Type 
page, 7xl0. Published July. Forms close 
March 15. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing 
list 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 8,712; other, 
388. Rates—4 pages, $330 (per page); 12 
pages, $265; 20 pages, $245. Color, $110. 

For additional data see pages 346-347. 


_CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS © 


Petro Process Engineering (formerly Oil/Gas 
World), 1450 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ont 
Published by  Southam-MacLean_ Pubs., 
Ltd. Est. 1957. Editor: T. E. Buck. Subscrip- 
tion, $6. Trim size, 8!/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10 
3 cols., 13 pi. Published bi-monthly. Forms 
close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-D 
Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 2,594; 
other, 47. Refining & petrochemical co. per- 
sonnel, 1,528; personnel engaged in gas 
processing, 310; service & supply cos., 297; 
marketing personnel, 255; others, 252. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
1" $253.00 “$202.00 $141.00 
6 232.00 182.00 131.00 
12 202.00 162.00 121.00 
Color, 4A, $60; other, $70; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 366 & 593. 











MARKET DATA ™ 
ee TURN THE PAGE TO 


ae e 
ley ~siDIVISION 


& Directory Number 


Construction 





CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 








HERE’S YOUR INDEX TO 


Markets Analyzed: 


Chapter Page 


40 Building construction 378 


41 Engineered construction 393 


42 Plumbing, heating, air 
conditioning & other 
special trades 415 





Chapter Page 


1 Business and commerce 4] 
2 Manufacturing division 53 
23 Transportation division 257 
30 Mining division 313 
34 Petroleum and gas division 341 
43 Food division 437 
OTHER DIVISIONS 52 Services and distribution division 473 
58 Institutional division 527 
63 Government division 567 
66 Export-Import division 587 
69 Farm and fisheries division 611 
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Construction industries 


Public construction and remodeling go up; 


new materials affect distribution patterns 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= A 3.9% INCREASE OVER THE 1960 
value of new construction put in 
place is anticipated this year, ac- 
cording to data released by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Here are 
the highlight trends for the respec- 
tive fields of construction activity. 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 


> Building construction (S.1.C. 15) 
... Approximately 1.35 million pri- 
vate farm and nonfarm, and public 
new housing unit starts have been 
predicted for this year. This tops 
last year by approximately 50,000 
starts, and include 10% more pub- 
licly-owned units than the 1960 
figure. 

Outlays for private residental 
nonfarm buildings this year are ex- 
pected to total 56.5% of the $40 bil- 
lion foreseen for all private con- 
struction, representing a 3% ad- 
vance over the 1960 figure. This 
constitutes a continuation of a sub- 
stantial upward trend for nonhouse- 
keeping construction, and a smaller 
rise for additions and alterations. 

In nonhovsekeeping outlays, the 
anticipated attainment of a $1 bil- 
lion level marks an 11% gain be- 
tween 1960 and 1961, following a 
17% increase in 1960. New motel 
construction continues to be the 
chief force in this category. Added 
to this, however, is the private con- 
struction of college dormitories, and 
some large new hotels—both of 
which lend additional strength to 
the nonhousekeeping category. 

Deiailed information on building 
construction will be found in the 
following chapter. 


>» Nonbuilding construction (S.LC. 
16) . . . Highway construction this 
year is expected to climb $300 mil- 
lion over the 1960 level, to a total 
of $6 billion, which matches the 
record set in 1959. Prospects for 
this year are strongly influenced by 
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the fact that less funds are required 
for right-of-way purposes, which 
makes more money available for 
actual construction. 

Military facilities expenditures 
this year will continue to be in- 
fluenced by increasing requirements 
of the heavy ballistics missiles pro- 
gram. This increase will be offset 
by some decline in the regular mili- 
tary building programs—resulting 
in total outlays to remain approx- 
imately at the 1960 level. 

Spending for conservation and 
development projects in 1961 will 
be at nearly double the 1955 rate 
of 700 million, representing the 
sixth consecutive annual increase. 
New projects, as well as existing 
large continuing projects lend 
strength to this category. 

Sewer construction is expected to 
slip back this year, as it did last 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


year, due to the effect of new, 
smaller projects replacing the larg- 
er projects of the past few years. 
Conversely, construction of water 
facilities will continue to rise in re- 
sponse to growing industrial and 
community needs. 

Except for sewer construction, all 
types of construction, financed pre- 
dominately by state and local gov- 
ernment funds are expected to rise 
this year. Rising revenues, a more 
favorable financial market, and a 
pressing backlog of needs provide 
the framework for expanded efforts. 

Public utility construction out- 
lays appear to be headed for a slight 
increase over the $5 billion mark 
estimated for 1960. The various 
types of construction involved, how- 
ever, show mixed patterns. Railroad 
outlays, for example are not ex- 
pected to increase over the relative- 
ly low levels of the past few years. 

Telephone and telegraph con- 
struction also appear to be headed 
for a 1961 plateau at approximately 
the $1.1 billion 1960 level. In the 
same vein, because of the currently 
adequate power supply situation, 





CONTRACTORS ORGANIZATIONS 


> 15—Building construction. 
> 16—Construction other than building. 


> 17—Special trade construction contrac- 
tors, such as: plumbing, heating, air con- 
ditioning; electrical; masonry; roofing and 
sheet metal; water well drilling, etc 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


> 5033—Electrical apparatus & equipment, 
—- supplies & construction materials 
distributors. 


>» 5072—Hardware wholesalers 


> 5074—Plumbing & heating 
and supplies distributors 
> 5077—Air conditioning & commercial re- 


equipment 





This chapter is a preliminary summary-review of the construc- 
tion industries. The following three chapters contain detailed infor- 
mation on the various types of contracting organizations which make 
up the over-all construction industry. 

Emphasis in this chapter is on the distributive elements of the 
industry—the wholesale and retail firms which supply construction 
equipment, materials and supplies to contractors and others. 

Here are the Industry Group code numbers and titles from the 
Government’s Standard Industrial Classification manual: 


Information relative to the manufacture and other production of 
construction equipment, materials and supplies will be found in ap- 
propriate chapters elsewhere in this book—e.g., construction ma- 
chinery manufacture is covered in Chapter 15, cement manufacture 
in Chapter 21, etc. Hardware stores are covered in Chapter 57. 


frigeration equipment and supplies dis- 
tributors. 


> 5082—Construction machinery and equip- 
ment distributors. 


> 5098—Lumber and construction materials 
wholesalers 


RETAIL TRADE 
> 5211—Lumber yards. 
> 5212—Building materials dealers. 


> 5221—Heating and plumbing equipment 
dealers. 


> 5231—Paint, glass & wallpaper stores. 
> 5241—Electrical supply stores. 


> 5351—Direct selling organizations, such 
as door-to-door dealers in home improve- 
ment specialties. 
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electric light and power construc- 
tion seems stabilized temporarily at 
slightly above $2 billion. 

The gas industry represents a 
sharp contrast to the other utilities. 
The 1960 gain of 6% actually con- 
stitutes a sharp cut-back in previous 
expansion plans. However, in 1959 
more miles of new proposed pipe 
lines for the transmission of gas 
were approved by the Federal 
Power Commission than in any pre- 
vious year. 

Authorities expect 1961 construc- 
tion outlays for gas to hit the $2 
billion mark, a $300 million increase 
over 1960. 

Detailed information on engineer- 
ing construction will be found in 
Chapter 41, and related material on 
utility and pipe line construction in 
Chapters 7, 36, and 37. 


> Special trades construction (S.L.C. 
17) . . . Public buildings and mod- 
ernization represent major growth 
potential for most trade contractors 
this year. This is particularly so in 
the case of special trade contractors 
doing “large construction work.” 

In the plumbing-heating-air con- 
ditioning field, contractors are 
begining to emphasize service con- 
tracts more than in the past. This 
is being done, in some cases, to the 
exclusion of marginal new construc- 
tion contracts, on which profit mar- 
gins are problematical. The service 
contracts include trouble-shooting 
and rebuilding of present installa- 
tions. 

Air conditioning activities are 
being stepped up with increasing 
intensity, as most contracting or- 
ganizations consider this to be one 
of their major growth areas. 

Electrical contractors are bene- 
fiting from the increased volume of 
electrical installation in all forms of 
construction—including highway 
construction where lighting is be- 
coming more of a factor for the In- 
terstate road program and other 
super highways. 

Detailed information on special 
trades construction will be found in 
Chapter 42. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


Wholesalers remain the dominant 
supplier of lumber and building ma- 
terials dealers at present, but there 
are signs of change on the horizon. 
It has been pointed out that al- 
though the present distribution pat- 
terns suggest that there will be few- 
er wholesalers in the future, those 
who remain will play a more im- 
portant role in distribution and 
merchandising of building materials. 


Today’s successful wholesalers are 
broadening their lines and providing 
more merchandising help for deal- 
ers. In addition, some are entering 
prefabricated component work, and 
brand-name prefab home produc- 
tion for their dealers. 


> Electrical wiring supplies & con- 
struction materials wholesalers 
(S.LC. 5063) . . . These distributors 
handle such items as interior and 
exterior electrical construction ma- 
terials and related items used in 
residential and institutional build- 
ings. 


last selling job... 


Current issue upon request 


i 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT NEWS 
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Your first selling job . . . product acceptance . . . 
maintaining enthusiasm . 
must sell construction equipment distributors and keep them 
sold. CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT NEWS, the official 
publication of the Associated Equipment Distributors, is the 
direct route to 90% of the construction equipment distribu- 
tors and the market. If you are seeking new distributors or 
seeking the ideal public relations vehicle to build and main- 
tain enthusiasm for your products, you can sell them and 
keep them sold . . . direct . . . through CE news. 


Increasing volume of nonhouse- 
keeping construction points toward 
an expanded market for’ these 
wholesalers this year and in the 
future. 


>) Hardware, plumbing & heating 
equipment & supplies wholesalers 
(S.LC. 507) . . . Organizations in 
this category generally fall into one 
of three fields of product specialty: 
hardware; plumbing and _ heating 
equipment; and, air conditioning 
and refrigeration equipment. 

The public buildings field, plus 
the remodeling market, is becoming 


the Construction Equipment Distributor... 


... the key 

to selling 

the $1.6 billion 
Construction 
Equipment 
Market 


and your 
. Means you 


Construction Equipment Dis- 
tributors are a prime market 
in themselves for trucks, 
maintenance equipment, sup- 
plies, and warehousing equip- 
ment. The top management 
men who read their indus- 
try's magazine, CE News, 
are the key to this market 
as well. Sell them Direct! 


See media Listing — Chapter 39, for rates and circulation. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Official Publication 

Associated Equipment Distributors 
30 E. Cedar Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

Whitehall 3-1373 
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more important to wholesalers in 
the hardware and the plumbing- 
heating category. Competition and 
profit pinches are making the larger 
volume jobs more attractive as an 
area of concentration. 

Air conditioning and refrigeration 
equipment distributors service com- 
mercial markets, as well as the con- 
struction industry. Their outlook is 
on the bright side, not only because 
of increased construction volume in 
public buildings, but because of 
continued gains being made in in- 
dustrial applications of climate con- 
trol for processing purposes. 


» Construction machinery & equip- 
ment distributors (S.I.C. 5082)... 
According to informed sources there 
are approximately 1,300 of these 
distributors in the United States, 
and another 300 in Canada. 

These distributorships are fran- 
chised, locally-owned, financed, and 
managed businesses. Distributor 
personnel are factory trained and 
specialize in certain fields, such as 
logging, and oilfield operation. 

Distributors engage in all phases 
of representation of manufacturers’ 
accounts. They advertise, finance, 
service, rebuild and recondition ma- 
chines, maintain inventories of new 
machines and replacement parts, 
and provide engineering field serv- 
ice. In addition they rent and lease 
machinery, accept trade-ins, and 
are responsible to the manufacturer 
for warranty requirements of ma- 
chines delivered to the end-user. 

In the past decade, branch office 
have been opened by distributors 
to supply sales, service, repair parts, 
and shop facilities within a driving 
radius of 50 miles or less from any- 
place in the country. Repair parts 
and field service are available 24 
hours a day. 


> Lumber & construction materials 
wholesalers (S.I.C. 5098) . . . In this 
field the trend continues for com- 
panies to operate as “direct mill 
shippers,” rather than with yards of 
their own. In the past 10 years there 
has been more than a 50% drop in 
the number of lumber wholesalers 
operating their own yards, with a 
corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of direct mill shippers. 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


> Lumber & building materials 
dealers (S.ILC. 521) . . . More than 
230,000 persons are currently en- 
gaged in the retail lumber and 
building products retail field, ac- 
cording to an annual survey con- 
ducted late last year by a private 
industry source. According to re- 
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ports, total industry employment hit 
an all-time high in 1959, with an 
18.2% increase over the 1957 total 
employment of approximately 95,- 
000. 

California is reported to have 
more persons engaged in the retail 
lumber business than any other 
state. The East North Central area 
leads the nation, with 21.2% of the 
national total dealer employment. 

Dealers are feeling the pressure of 
the “battle of materials,” just as are 
other segments of the construction 
industry. For example, producers of 
aluminum siding are trying to cap- 
ture a bigger portion of the home- 
siding business from lumber pro- 
ducers—and they’re wooing the 
public directly, by means of news- 
paper and other consumer media. 
This has generated a response on 
the part of retail consumers and 
they are tending to show changing 
preferences in their purchases from 
dealers. 

In the same vein, builders have 
been the target of manufacturers’ 
promotion programs—particularly in 
the area of cost-cutting as a result 
of substitute materials and/or pre- 
fabricated parts. The builders are 
likewise influencing dealers’ at- 
titudes toward merchandise lines 
and general sales policies. 

The trend continues for dealers 
to expand their services and facil- 
ities along the lines of “supermar- 
ket” operation. They are also seek- 
ing more sales in the non-profes- 
sional construction market, by mer- 
chandising and selling to the con- 
sumer with modern stores and a 
scientifically selected inventory. 

Considering the supermarket as- 
pects of the trend, today’s building 
material dealer operates a_ large, 
diversified business. One industry 
authority reports that typical dealer 
sales volume by customer group 
would show about 42% to builders 
and tradesmen, 32% to home own- 
ers, 13% to commercial and indus- 
trial buyers, and 11% to farmers. 

To service the needs of these 
diverse customer groups, building 
material dealers are continually 
broadening their range of services. 
For example, virtually all dealers 
now offer do-it-yourself assistance 
programs, and the vast majority 
have well-organized financing plans. 
Nearly 70% of the dealers are re- 
ported to have design and drafting 
services available for customers who 
require such service. 

Other services and activities be- 
coming more prevalent among deal- 
ers include: contract remodeling 
jobs; land development; tool rental 
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centers; new home building on a 
contract basis; and, the manufac- 
ture of pre-cut homes or com- 
ponents parts. 


>» Heating & plumbing equipment 
dealers (S.I.C. 522) . . . There are 
many overlapping areas between 
these “dealers” and the special trade 
contractors who concentrate in this 
field. Detailed information is con- 
tained in Chapter 42. 


> Paint, glass & wallpaper stores 
(S.LC. 523) ... The trend toward 
product diversification has been 
continuing in these stores. For ex- 
ample, an annual survey conducted 
by one industry source shows that 
there has been a noticeable increase 
in the number of dealers selling 
spray guns and companion equip- 
ment. 

In the area of wallcoverings, in- 
creased popularity has been noted 
for self-adhesive decorative plastic 
and for coated fabric wall coverings. 
Average wallpaper sales reported in 
the previously mentioned annual 
survey were $11,600 per store. 

In recent years many of these 
dealers have broadened their lines 
by adding materials. The biggest 
change in this area in 1959 was for 
mat board, with 22.5% of the stores 
offering the item, compared with 
16.3% of stores reporting this item 
in a 1958 survey. 


> Electrical supply stores (S.LC. 
524) ... These stories specialize in 
lighting fixtures and related items. 
According to industry sources, there 
has been a gradual reduction in the 
number of stores operating strictly 
as retail outlets—without installa- 
tion services—and a trend toward 
offering what amounts to special 
trade contracting in the electrical 
field. 


> Direct selling organizations 
(S.1.C. 5351) . . . Considered to be 
part of the retail distribution seg- 
ment of the construction industry, 
are the home improvement dealers. 
These dealers utilize door-to-door 
salesmen to sell various building 
specialties. 

Precise figures are not currently 
available on the total number of 
dealers and employes in this field. 
Latest information from one indus- 
try source indicates that in 1958 
there was an 8% increase in the 
number of dealers who employed 
one to five persons. During the 
same period, a number of new items 
were added to what had previously 





been the “standard” line for most 
dealers in this field. 

Water softeners, swimming pools, 
air conditioning, and prefabricated 
fireplaces are reported among the 
product items which have been 


added in the past few years. 
BASIC STATISTICS 


The following table contains gov- 
ernment data on the value of con- 
struction put in place during the 
past two years. In some instances 
(remodeling, for example) these 
figures disagree significantly with 
some compiled by reliable sources 
from private industry. For detailed 
information, and comparisons of 
government vs. private industry 
data, consult the following three 
chapters. 


Construction Put In Place 
(Dollars in millions) 
Construction Class 1958 1959 1960 


PRIVATE 


Residential (nonfarm)! $17,884 $22,232 $22,022 
New dwelling units ... 14,005 17,116 16,422 
Additions, alterations .. 3,859 4,435 4,679 


Nonresidential bldgs.1_ _$ y 720 $ 8,726 $10.032 
Commercial 3,561 3, ie 4,072 
Industrial. ............... 2.443 1,948 2/861 


Farm construction ............$ 1,600 § 1.750 $ 1.276 
Public utility $ 5,554 $ 5,273 $ 5,312 

Total private! $33,947 $38,281 $38,925 
PUBLIC 


Nonresidential bldgs. 4,622 4,436 
Military facilities . 1235 1,433 
Highway . 5,350 5,800 

3,826 4,308 


Total publi i .....$15,033 $15,977 $16,212 

U. S. total savesveenss48,980 $54,258 $55,228 
includes data not shown separately. 

Source: Survey of Current Business 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


The accompanying table, headed 
“Construction Materials Distribu- 
tion Establishments,” contains the 
latest government data on sales, 
employes, and number of establish- 
ments in this segment of the con- 
struction industry. 


> Construction equipment distribu- 
tors (S.C. 5082) ... The U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce reports that 
shipments of construction machin- 
ery and equipment amounted to $1.6 
billion in 1960. 

Latest Census data available at 
the time of this writing showed 
1,640 establishments in this classifi- 
cation, with operating expenses 
(less payroll) of $118.1 million and 
sales of $1.4 billion in 1954. In that 
year, total employes numbered 28,- 
574. 

According to one industry source, 
total sales of new and used equip- 
ment and parts, plus rental and 
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Construction Materials Distribution Establishments 


Hardware, non rom g Heating 
Supplies Who cadens ‘S. 1.C. 507) 


Lumber, Building Materials 
Retail Dealers 
$.1.C. 521 





No. Es- 
tablish- Em- 
ments ployes 
2,696 
852 


STATE 


. Alabama 

. Arizona ... 
. Arkansas 883 
. California : 12,870 
. Colorado ... 9 1,153 


. Connecticut 4 1,387 
. Delaware ... wit 7 
. Florida 
. Georgia 
ap 
. Illinois ..... 

. Indiana ... 
3. Iowa 

. Kansas 
. Kentucky 
. Louisiana 

Maine eee wees 
et: rn 
. Massachusetts ... 
. Michigan 
. Minnesota 
. Mississippi 
. Missouri 
. Montana 
a 2, ene 
. Nevada f 
. New Hampshire .. 
. New Jersey 
. New Mexico ......... 
. New York . 
. North Carolina . 
. North Dakota 
. Ohio 
: Oklahoma 
. Oregon ..... 
. Pennsylvania 
. Rhode Island 

38. South Carolina 
. South Dakota 
. Tennessee 
. Texas 
. Utah 
. Vermont 
Ly OCG... 

. Washington 

. West Virginia 

. Wisconsin 

8. Wyoming a 
District of Columbia 


NE itaeisines 


134,158 





No. Es- 
Sales tablish- Em- Sales 
(add 000) ments ployes (add 000) 

$ 124,828 
74,680 
37,536 

860,066 
82,473 


400,363 
206,709 
172,563 
108,744 

96,025 
130,009 


110/525 
133,603 

32,695 
104,444 
268,072 
347,019 


247,010 
41,589 


346,143 
184,377 


446,226 
136,353 


493,735 


6,121 
114/659 . 
92'596 112'143 


42,945 46,645 
153,552 P 190,377 

2,207 22,564 
63 373 13,495 


$7,843,813 33,245 194,082 $6,847,581 
Source: 1958 Census of Business (Prelim.) 








service income by these distributors 
amounted to slightly more than $1.6 
billion in 1959—up about 10% from 
1958. 

The latest report of sales volume 
among individual distributors shows 
an average of about $1.9 million 
per year. For companies handling 
a major crawler tractor account the 
figure is reported at approximately 
$3.1 million. The remainder of these 
distributors reportedly have annual 
sales averaging about $1.4 million. 

Average sales per construction 
equipment salesman are reported at 
$209,000 annually. Again, this figure 
is higher for salesmen in distribu- 
torships handling a major crawler 
tractor account: $249,000 for tractor 
firms, and $183,000 for non- tractor 
organizations. 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


>» Lumber yards & building mate- 
rials dealers (S.I.C. 521) . Ac- 
cording to one industry source there 
were 28,514 dealer organizations in 


this classification in 1960. 

Of the total number of dealers, 
it is reported that 36.9% do building, 
and 40.4% do remodeling work. In 
an annual survey conducted by a 
private industry source, 34.8% of 
the dealers reported plans to expand 
facilities this year, and 42.8% re- 
ported intentions to add to product 
lines. 

Indications of this size of the na- 
tion’s lumber and building dealers 
are shown in the following table. 


Lumber & Building Dealers’ 
Retail Materials Sales 
of of 
% of Total 
Sales Volume Dealers Sales 
00,000 or more .. aoe A 
- 000 . Se 
i 9.7 
$100,000- $299, SRR. 
$50,000-$99 000 on 19.1 
$49,000 and under ................26.3 
Source: Building Materials Merchandiser 


The following table indicates the 
type of products stocked or sold by 
building dealers. 
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Items Sold by Building Products Dealers 
(Percent of total 28,514) 


\e % of 
Item Dealers 


Bathroom cabinets 
——: hardware 


Fireplace units & acces- 
sories . “f 
Flooring & floor cover- 
eee ae 
Hand tools ...... eal 
Heating & plumbing - 967 
Insulation _...... 2 
Kitchen cabinets 


Masonry supplies 

Nails, screws, nuts, & 
bolts 

Paints & nomad TE. 

pa caeesioad 

Plywood ii 

Power tools. ...... fi 

Prefabricated bui ings > 

eee i 

Screening 

7 ea > 


Wall & ¢ ceiling coverings 
Windows ......... 26; 


‘Source: Building Products Dealer 


>» Paint & wallpaper stores (S.LC. 
523) . . . An indication of the ex- 
panding distribution of paint and 
wallpaper products is seen in the 
following table, which shows the 
percent of dealers handling a given 
item, plus the percent change from 
the previous year. 


Paint & Wallpaper Store 
Product Changes 


% of % Gain 
Dealers over Previ- 
Item Selling ous years 


Aerosol rust-prevent- 
ing paint ..... 37.4% 
Blister-proof house pai nt 44.1 
Spray guns & equipment .38.2 
Mittens for applying 
paint .. : 
Marine paint ie 
a aluminum roof 
+ 
Multi- color atti “paint a 
Mat board . 
Silicone water- repel llent 
coatings 
Electric hand sanders 
Tack rags .... 
Wallpaper steamers 
(rented) 
Self-adhesive decorative 
plastic 25.8 
Coated fabric wall 
coverings 
Rug scrubbers (rented) 188 
Source: American Paint & Wallpaper Dealer 
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WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTORS— 
SPECIAL TRADE CONTRACTORS 


The following three chapters con- 
tain detailed information on the 
types of equipment, materials and 
supplies bought by all organizations 
in this field. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


> Hardware, plumbing & heating 
distributors (S.I.C. 507) . Dis- 
tribution through wholesalers is the 
pattern followed by a great many 
of the manufacturers of builders 
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hardware, plumbing and _ heating 
equipment and supplies, and air 
conditioning and refrigeration items. 

According to one industry source, 
in the plumbing and heating field, 
more than 50% of the distributors 
sell two or more makes of warm 
air heating equipment, and the 
“typical” wholesale distributor 
changes lines relatively frequently. 


> Construction machinery & equip- 
ment distributors (S.I.C. 5082)... 
These distributors maintain sales 
organizations trained to provide 
counsel to customers on the types 
of equipment to buy, rent, or use 
for given operations. 

Distributors in this field stock, 
sell, and rent a wide variety of con- 
struction equipment. In addition 
they maintain extensive spare parts 
inventories. They repair and rebuild 
equipment on or near the job, using 
factory-trained servicemen who are 
on emergency call 24 hours a day. 

For their own warehouses, equip- 
ment distributors buy such items 
as: conveyors for parts handling; 
packaging devices; material han- 
dling equipment; and, parts depart- 
ment warehousing items such as 
bins and receptacle shelving. 

To conduct repair and mainte- 
nance operations they buy engine 
test instruments; paint sprayers; 
lubricating equipment; hoists; com- 
pressors; and various machine shop 
equipment such as lathes, boring 
machines, etc. 

Industry sources report that many 
of these distributors utilize electri- 
cal data processing machines for 
inventory control, and that they 
purchase addressing and mailing 
equipment. 


> Lumber & construction materials 
wholesalers (S.I.C. 5098) ... In 
past years, the term “jobber” was 
applied to a lumber wholesaler sell- 
ing direct to retailers, and the term 
“wholesaler” described the company 
selling to jobbers. This differentia- 
tion is less used today and the term 
jobber is now considered practically 
synonymous with “wholesaler,” or 
“distributor.” 

The primary activities of the 
lumber wholesaler are those of 
buying from manufacturers and 
maintaining warehouse stocks for 
sale to dealers. The exception was 
previously mentioned—the “direct 
mill shipper’—who maintains no 
yard of his own. 


RETAIL TRADE 


> Lumber & building materials 
dealers (S.I.C. 521) . . . The chang- 
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ing character of the building mate- 
rials dealer has made it necessary 
for him to modernize and mech- 
anize his operation. The following 
table indicates typical purchases. 
Capital expenditures by the “typi- 
cal” dealer are reported by one au- 
thoritative source to have averaged 
$6,200 in 1959 for store and yard 
improvement. The 1960 estimate is 
$7,800. 


Building Material Dealer Equipment 
Inventory 
Te 


Item 


Material Handling eqpmt. 
Pick-up truck 
Flat bed truck 
Dump truck ..... 
Other _ trucks 
Fork lifts 
Straddle lifts 
Tractors ae. 

Shop equipment 
Radial arm saws. ............ 
Planers aaapeaess 
Shapers 

Office equipment 
Cash registers ..........-.-.+ 
Adding machines ... 
Calculators SES 
Billing machines _ 


Source: Building Supply News 
HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


CONTRACTORS AND OTHER 
BUYING INFLUENCES 


The following three chapters con- 
tain detailed information on the 
buying influences and_ practices 
among all types of construction and 
special trade contractors, architects, 
engineers, and related service or- 
ganizations. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


> Hardware plumbing & heating 
distributors (S.I.C. 507) .. . Among 
plumbing and heating equipment 
distributors, buying decisions—both 
for product lines to be carried and 
for operating equipment and sup- 
plies—tend to be made by the own- 
ers. The same conditions generally 
apply to air conditioning and re- 
frigeration equipment distributors, 
as more than 40% of them have 
fewer than four employes—which 
means the man to sell is the owner. 


> Construction machinery & equip- 
ment distributors (S.I.C. 5082)... 
More than 28% of these distribu- 
tors employ 20 or more persons and 
more than 55% have more than 8 
employes. The 8 to 19 employe 
group is the largest—which in- 
dicates that although the owner will 
usually be the predominant buying 
influence, others in the company 
will frequently be a factor to con- 
sider. 

In selecting brands and types of 
equipment for resale, the chief serv- 





ice technician constitutes a buying 
influence in addition to the owner 
or manager of the company. For 
items used in repair and mainte- 
nance, he is also in the picture, 
along with the owner who will re- 
tain final authority for purchase ap- 
proval. 


>» Lumber & construction materials 
wholesalers (S.I.C. 5098) . .. In 
selling to wholesalers in this field, 
the owner-manager is, again, usu- 
ally the primary buying influence. 

On a comparative basis, there are 
a number of “giants” in the 50-or- 
more-employe classification. For 
these companies there are addition- 
al buying influences to consider, 
with their functional identification 
and influence being similar to same- 
size companies in other fields. 


RETAIL . TRADE 


> Lumber & building materials 
dealers (S.I.C. 521) . . . These deal- 
ers buy from many sources. One 
industry representative reports an 
increasing trend in some product 
lines toward buying direct from the 
manufacturer, rather than from a 
wholesale distributor. 

The principal wholesaler sources 
of supply for the lumber and build- 
ing material dealers include: the 
lumber wholesaler; hardware job- 
ber; building material distributor; 
sash and door jobber; paint-glass- 
and-wallpaper distributor; electrical 
jobbers; appliance distributors; ply- 
wood jobbers; plumbing whole- 
salers; and, specialty distributors. 

According to an _ authoritative 
source, lumber and building mate- 
rial dealers throughout the country 
are reporting increased activity in 
hardware sales, and an increasing 
number of their building material 
distributors, and sash-and-door job- 
ber suppliers are handling these 
items in addition to their “regular” 
line. 


>» Heating and plumbing equipment 
dealers (S.I.C. 522) . . . Evidence 
indicates that the predominant buy- 
ing influence in this field is the 
owner of the establishment. 

There are relatively few dealers 
in the 8-and-over employe group. 
Employe influence therefore tends 
to be personal, with the owner in- 
terested in employe opinion, but 
reserving final decisions for himself. 

For addition details relative to 
buying and specifying influences in 
this field, refer to Chapter 42. 


Sources: American Paint & Wall- 
paper Dealer; Building Specialties 


&. 


& Home Improvement Dealer; 
Building Materials Mechandiser; 
Building Products Dealer; Building 
Supply News; Construction Equip- 
ment News; Wood Construction & 
Building Materialist; Natl. Com- 
merical Refrigerator Sales Assn.; 
Building Materials Div., and Con- 
struction Industry Div., BDSA, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


American Paint & Wallpaper Dealer 

39-1. Distribution Trends. 4-page commen- 
tary and statistical report of changes in 
items stocked by paint and wallpaper 
dealers, with data showing the percent 
of dealers handling various products, 
information on gross sales, etc. 

Building Materials Merchandiser 

39-2. Market Characteristics & Trends. 
Summary of a survey involving 2,043 
lumber and building materials dealers 
relative to diversified operations in home 
building, prefabrication of component 
house parts, whole-house packages, and 
one-stop retail stores, with information 
on trends in product lines carried, sales 
volume, and markets in which dealers 
operate. 


39-3. Facts About the Light Construction 
Industry. 95-page report on the light 
construction market with separate sec- 
tions on building materials distribution 
and merchandising, the size of the home 
improvement market, dealer types, 
wholesaler organizations, etc., with data 
on sales volume, employes, products 
stocked, etc. 


Building Supply News 

39-5. Distribution & Sales of Kitchen Area 
Products by Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers. 20-page, two-part report, with 
Part I containing statistics on dealer op- 
erations, and Part II analyzing the char- 
acteristics of distributing kitchen cabi- 
nets, counter sink tops, kitchen floor 
coverings, kitchen sinks, and kitchen ap- 
pliances. 


39-6. Door & Window Specialties and Re- 
lated Building Products Specialties. 19- 
page, two-part report, with Part I con- 
taining statistics on dealer operations, 
and Part II analyzing the characteristics 
of distribution and sales of building 
specialities such as metal siding and 
trim, door and window specialties, heat- 
ing and ventilating specialties, structural, 
ornamental, and out door specialties. 


39-7. Hardboard Products. 12-page survey 
report on the variety of materials and 
distribution methods of hardboard prod- 
ucts sold by lumber and building materi- 


al dealers, with information on types of 


board sold, average annual purchases, 
inventory practices, uses, and trends in 
sales. 


39-8. Board Products, 12-page survey re- 
port on dealers’ purchasing, promotion, 
and selling patterns of board products 
such as plywood, wood paneling, particle 
board, gypsum board and lath, decorative 
panel board, plastic laminates, etc. 


39-9. Roofing & Siding. 8-page commentary 
and statistical analysis of lumber and 
building material dealers’ sources of sup- 
ply, annual sales volume, packaged sel- 
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ling, sales trends, etc., of roofing and 
siding materials. 

39-10. Living With Cash & Carry. 40-page 
summary of methods and programs lum- 
ber and building materials dealers are 
using to compete with cash and carry 
outlets. 


New York Lumber Trade Journal 
39-11. Take a Good Look at $314,683 Per 


Dealer. 2-page commentary and analysis 
per-dealer and aggregate sales volume of 
lumber and building materials dealers in 
portions of New York and Pennsylvania 
and in Connecticut and New Jersey. 


CANADA 


Lumber & Building 
Materials Merchandising 


39-12. Dynamic 4-Way Market—Builder, 
Homeowner, Farmer, Industry. 12-page 
analysis of the Canadian markets indi- 
cated, with information on how Canada’s 
lumber and building material retailers 
sell the markets, type of organizations 
involved, dealer facilities, etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Building Construction 


Am. Inst. of Architects, 1735 New York 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Associated Gen. Contractors of Am., 20th 
& “E” Sts., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
Home Manufacturers’ Assn., 910 Seven- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Mobile Home Mfrs. Assn., 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 

Natl. Assn. of Home Builders, 1625 “L” 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Producers Council, 2029 “K’’ St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Nonbuilding Construction 


Am. Railway Bridge & Building Assn., 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 

Am. Road Builders Assn., 918 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Natl. Assn. of River & Harbor Contractors, 
15 Park Row, New York 38 

Power & Communication Contractors Assn., 
794114 Woodland, Kansas City 30, Mo. 


Special Trades Construction 


Mechanical Contractors Assn. of Am., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Natl. Assn. of Plumbing Contractors, 1016 
20th St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 

Natl. Electrical Contractors Assn., 610 Ring 
Bldg., N.W., Wash., D.C. 

Natl. Water Well Assn., P.O. Box 22, 
Urbana, IIl. 

Painting & Decorating Contractors of Am., 
2625 W. Peterson, Chicago 45 

Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Contrac- 
tors Assn., 10510 Park Lane, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio 

Sheet Metal & Air Conditioning Contrac- 
tors Natl. Assn., 170 Division, Elgin, Ill. 


Distribution 


Am. Institute Supply Assns., of Wholesale 
Plumbing & Heating, 1505 Twenty-sec- 
ond St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 

Associated Equipment Distributors, 30 E. 
Cedar St., Chicago 11 

Natl. Am. Wholesale Lumber Assn., 3 E. 
44th St., New York 17 

Natl. Assn. of Electrical Distributors, 290 
Madison Ave., New York 17 

Natl. Assn. of Sheet Metal Distributors, 
1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 

Natl. Building Material Distributors Assn., 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 

Natl. Commercial Refrigerator Sales Assn., 
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1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 

Northamerican Heating & Airconditioning 
Wholesalers, 1200 W. Fifth St., Colum- 
bus 12, Ohio 

Natl. Retail Lumber Dealers Assn., 302 
Ring Bidg., Washington, D.C. 

Retail Paint & Wallpaper Distributors of 
Am., 34 N. Brentwood Blvd., St. Louis 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 


IMPORTANT: All pu bhicat ons alphabet. 
ically listed under basic group plus the fol 
owing subgroups: 1) Building Materials 
Retailers; 2) Direct Selling Organizations. 


CANADIAN publications are listed imme- 
diately following U.S. publications in each 
group and/or "subgroup. 


Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


— Complete circulation list available 
— Partial circulation list available 
— List available only to advertisers 
— List available to anyone 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publicatior 
offering the mailing list 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, “don't overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys 
n each chapter 


J 


Construction Machine: Distribution, 112 E. 
th St. New York 3. Published by CMD 
Pub., Corp. Est. 1959. Editor: R. T. Nagle. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/3. published 1Sth. Forms 
close, Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6,588; paid, 
La — 691. as yh P hy P 
imes age age age |} age 
1 $ 275.00 $210 00 $145.0 00 
190.00 145.00 100.00 
0 170.00 130.00 90.00 
olor, 4A, $50; other, $65; bleed, no charge. 





Florida’s Business, 303 14th Ave., N., Indian 
Rocks Beach. Published by Florida Food & 
Grocery News, Inc. Est. 1955. Editor: W. N. 
Munroe. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12l/2. 
Published Ist. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates—l page, $200; 1/2 page, 
$100; 4 page, $50. 





Home Comforts Wholesaler, P. O. Box 133, 
Cooper Station, New York 3. Published by 
Heatherton Pub. Co. Est. 1945. Editor: Leslie 
N. Heatherton. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
814xll. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 10th orms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 

Circulation, qualified, 3,615: non-qualified 
397. Plumbing & heating supply houses, heat- 
ing wholesalers, warm air & air conditioning 
wholesalers, 3,590. —— 


Times 1 Page 4% ge Y¥, e Y 
l $225. to tise 00 $100 (0 AS 90 0 
6 180.00 = . 110.00 80.00 
12 170.00 90.00 70.00 
Solor, 4A, $75; Pag 105; bleed, 10%. 





Indiana Lumber & Builder's . rerne, Seales 
Directory & Buyer's Guide, 2 eridian 
St., Indianapolis 8, Ind. Publi «od by Indiana 
Lumber and Builder's Supply Assoc. Est. 
1940. Trim size, 8!14xlll, ype page, 7x10 
Published annually. Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, controlled, 
1,000; paid, 50; other, 200. Rates—l page, 
a I, pa $55; 4 page, 

Color, 4A 331/,°,, bleed, 15% 








oe 6 


pes Materials Merchandiser (formerly 
Amer erm< 59 E. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago “3 Published by Vance Pub. Co. Est 
jitor: Wesley Wise. Subscription, $5. 

fie ex] 1/, Tyne page, 7x10; 3 cols., 

ished every other Monday. Forms 

/s gency discounts, 15-2 


unpaid, 2,198 

installed equip 
olesalers, jobbers, & 

lumber, etc., 891; other 


27,258; 


2/, Page Page 3 Pag 
$560.00 “eco $ 00 "tea $0 
445.00 310.00 255.00 
415.00 290.00 230.00 
ther, $135; bleed, $55 


Building Supply News, 5 S. Wabash Ave 
Thi icago 3 Pub lished by Industrial Publica- 
Pt ners Pu ib. Est. 1917. Editor 

ll. Subscription, $5. Trim size 

page, 7x10 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 

ose > aoe, prec. Agency dis 


unpaid, 3,680 

t s & installed e uip 
lesalers, jobbers, 2,579. 
975 other 297. Rates— 
Page 1/3 Page 

"$380.00 "$335.00 

340.00 295.00 

305.00 260.00 


s AIA sales presentation outline 





Construction Equipment News, 30 E. Cedar 
St Chicago Il. Published by Associated 
Equ 1ipment Distributors. Est. 1936. Edit wa A. 
A. Faber. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 81/, , 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 Published los 
except Féb. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 


discounts, 15-0 
1,833; other, 300 


Circulation, sworn, paid, 
—. 7 : : : 
Times age %, Page 1/2 Page 1/3; Pa 
1 $145.00 $100.00 $75.00 § 60.00 
120.00 90.00 65.00 50.00 
110.00 85.00 60.00 40.00 
550 blee od $5 
r additional data see page 371. 


Plumbing- Heating-Air-Conditioning Wholesaler, 
92 Martling Ave., Tarrytown, N. Y. Published 
by Wholesaler Publications, Inc. Est. 19 
Editor: Walter J. Baker. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 81/4xll14,. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
12 and 19 pi. Published 15th. Forms close 
25th prec Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list- -C 

Circulation, qualified, 15,560; non-qualified, 
1,532 helene ape 14,129; mfrs.‘ reps., 1,142; 
mirs ‘ execs. & sal “_ 322. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2% Page 1/2 Page 1/3; Page 
1 $480.00 boas, = $295. 0 $225.0 00 
6 410.00 215.00 190.00 
12 365.00 90 00 190.00 170.00 
Color 4A, $95; bleed, 10% 
Uses AIA sales pr esentation outline 
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Seer eee om mon, 
Rd. N.W., Atlanta Published by W. 
R. C. Smith Pablihin Co. Est. 1946. Editor: 
Sid Wrigh tsman, Jr. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
8\4xlil4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2. Pub- 
lished Sth. Forms close 13th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, qualified, 12,295; non-qualified, 
743. Lumber & building materials retailers & 
wholesalers, 11,486 —— 821. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Pag Page 
$3 265. $0 215.00 
245.00 195.00 
? 225.00 180.00 
Color, 4A red, $70; others, $85; bleed, $30 
For additional data see page 10. 


yf 
bao te 09 
120 60 





gg ag and Wall Coverings, 114 E. 32nd 

St., New York 16. Published by Pinover Pubs. 

Inc. Est % Editor: oe Pinover. Sub- 

scription rim size, 6x ype page, 5x7! 

2 cols., 23. Published monthly. Forms oe 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 


Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,529; 

2,467; other, 125. aot 

Times 1 Page 2 P Vy Page 
1 $240.00 ‘$180.00 $145.00 
6 190.00 145.00 + 00 

__12 170.00 125.00 0.00 

Color, pub. choice, $50; bleed Ms 


Sage Mailing 
list-C 


Cc controlled, 





BUILDING MATERIALS RETAILERS 


lid) 


American Paint & Wallpaper Dealer, 2911 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Published 
if American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1908. Edi- 

J. Rogers. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
Biexl IN on page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Pub- 
lished 15th prec. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-B-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 21,064; non-qualified, 
11,219. Retailers and/or wholesalers, 18,581; 
wholesalers principally, 2,003. Rates— 

1 Page 2%, Page 


Bul 
Pages \, Page 
1 54000 $435.00 $280.00 
6 490.00 410.00 257.00 187.50 
12 450.00 395.00 245.00 171.00 
Color, 4A red, $80; other, $105; bleed, $35. 


1 Products Dealer, 1 First St., Los 

Altos Galit. Published by Hudson Pub. Co. 
Est. 1959. Editor: Joseph F. Schram. Trim size, 
814xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 234. Pub- 
lished || 10th. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 25,860; non-qualified, 
2,664. Building materials retailers, 22,735; 
building materials wholesalers, 3,126; other, 
149 ee ” P th P th P 
Times 1 Page /, Page age ; Page 
Y geso000 $525.00 ‘$410.00 $310.00 
6 600.00 485.00 380.00 280.00 

265.00 


Re 575.00 465.00 365.00 
Senkinenion rates with Building Products. 





Vz Page 
$215.00 





4A, $125; bleed, $65. 





Hoosier Board and Brick, 2413 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 8. Published by_ Indiana 
Lumber and Builders’ Supply Assn. Est. a 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8/xlll4. Ty 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published month 
es Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 
Circulation, 
1,195; other, 402. 
Times 1 Page 


sworn, Aug. 1958, controlled, 


og: oe i Pp y 
1 $75.00 A ES 65 bp ‘ 50.00 bes 80 
6 “70.0 


12 oO eS, 00 40. vd 32 2 
Color, 4A, ee: bleed, 15%. 





Illinois Building News, 410 S. Sth St., Spring- 
field. Published by Illinois Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers Assn., Inc. Est. 1932. Editor: E. 
F. Sembell Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 41/2x71,; 2 cols., 2!/. Published 
4th. Forms close 13th prec. Agency discounts, 


15-2 
1,438; controlled, 


Circulation, sworn, paid, 
% Page 
47.90 


— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/2 Page 
1 $75.00 $ 65 65.00 $ 55.00 
6 0.00 10.00 47.50 
2 és 00 eS 00 44.00 

Color, 4A red, $25; other 4A, $35; bleed, oe 


Iowa Directory & Buyers’ Guide, 1013 4th 
Ave. S., Minneapolis 4. Published by Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Assn. Publications Direc- 
tor, Sylvie Anderson. Trim size, 534x834. Type 
page, 41/2x71/,; 2 cols., 12/2 pi. Published Janu- 
ary. Forms close November 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Mailing list-A- 

Circulation, sworn, 1956 edition, oa 
1,573; other, 200. Rates—1 page, 2,Page, 
$45; 14, page, $40. Color, 4A, $40; Said! $ 


155; other, 108. 








Iowa Lumber Dealer, 1013 4th Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis 4. Official og of lowa Re- 
tail Lumbermen’'s Assn. Est. 1942. Publications 
Director: Sylvie og ye Trim size, 534x83/,. 
Type page, 4Yox71/4; 2 cols., 12\/2pi. Published 
Sth. Forms close iSth prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,696; other, 

1 Page 


113. Rates yh P 

Times age 

$9000 $75.00 

80.00 65.00 

12 70.00 55.00 
Color, 4A, $55; bleed, 10%. 





Lumber Co-operator, The, 339 East Ave., Ro- 
chester 4, N.Y. Published by The Lumber Co- 
Operator, Inc. Est. 1917. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 81/xlll/. Type page, 7xl0. Pub- 
lished 8th. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,430; controlled, 
262; other, 272. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page 1/2 Page 
1" $160.00 “$120.00 $ 85.00 
6 150.00 80.00 70.00 
12 140.00 1 75.00 65.00 
Color, 4A red, $35; other, $45; bleed, 10%. 


3 Page 
.00 
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Lumber Merchant, 1026 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8, 
Neb. Published by Nebraska Lumber Mer- 
chants Assn. Est. 1933. Editor: W. A. Keitges 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 834x113. pe 
age, 73x10; 3 cols., 25/16. P ublished 10th. 
orms close 25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, ‘=. 1,150. ae 
Times 1 Page e VY, Page 
$ 48.00 4 iS 40.00 $ 26.00 
6 45.00 36.00 22.00 
12 42.00 34.00 24.00 20.00 
Color, 4A, $40; bleed, $6. 


Mississippi Valley Lumberman, 1011 Upper 
Midwest Bldg., Minneapolis 1. Published by 
Lumberman Bub. Co. Est. 1876. Editor: E. R. 
Benson. Subscription, $3.50. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 23/16. Published every other 
Friday. Forms close 2 weeks prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3,285; 
controlled, 340; —. 211. Rates (June 1959)— 
Times 1 Page % e ¥, Boge Vz Page 

re sigs $079s | 8 79 $ 56.35 
6 114.15 93.85 66. 00 48.85 

12 103.15 85.25 61.20 44.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 15%. 


New England oe Dealer, 1116 Great 
Plain Ave., Needham 92. Mass. Published by 
Publication Associates. Est. 1947. Editor: Guy 
G. Smith. Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8!/4,x 
114. T pe age, 7x10; 3 col., 2!4'’ each. Pub- 
lished orms close 20th prec, Agency dis- 
counts, 15. 2. Mailing list-A or B-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 8,500; other, 
300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1 Page ‘1/3 Page 
1 $225.00 $155.00 $125.00 $92.50 
6 200.00 140.00 115.00 88.50 
12 190.00 130.00 105.00 82.50 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, 15% 


New York Lumber Trade Journal, The, 1] W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Published by New 
York Lumber Trade Assn. Est. 1886. Editor: 
Tom Duggan. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
33 and Be. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
., Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 
B 
Circulation (BPA membership resigned with 
final Dec. 1960 audit; BPA figures given), 
qualified, 2,230; non- qualified, 77). Retail lum- 
ber & bldg. materials dealers, 2,218. Rates— 
Times age %; Page }/ e 3 Page 
$115.00 bod bo "5 90. 0 
105.00 70.00 
100.00 3S 00 65.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, 10%. 


News, The, (formerly Independent Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers News), 2901 Pleasant Ave., Min- 
neapolis 8. Published by Midwest Lumber 
Dealers Assn. Est. 1941. Editor: Edwin W. 
Elmer. Trim size, 83xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2!/g. Published 15th. Forms close _ Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, be n, Matas ag | 4,310. Rates— 
Times 1 Pag 2, Page \ Page 1/2 Page 
1 $ 8500 $ 80. to $ 55.00 $ 50.00 
6 75.00 70.00 * i 00 - 00 
12 70.00 65.00 40.00 35.00 
Color, $25 


Northwestern Annual, 1013 4th Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis 4. Published by Northwestern Lum- 
bermen's Assn. Est. 1951. Publications Direc- 
tor, Sylvie Anderson. Trim size 534x834. Type 
page. Ng x71/4; 2 cols., 1212 pi. Published July. 
orms close May 15th. Agency discounts, 
none. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, 1959 edition, controlled, 
3,274: other, 228. Rates—l page, $100; 1, 
page, $70; 14 page, $55 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, $10 




















Northwestern Lumber Dealer, 1013 4th Ave. 
S., Minneapolis 4. Official Publication of 
Northwestern Lumbermen's Assn. Est. 1935. 
Publications Director, Sylvie Anderson. Trim 
size, 534x834. Type page, 41/)x714; 2 cols., 
12/2 pi. Published 15th. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,132; other, 
at. Rates— iP Vy P , 
imes age age 4 Page 
1 $150.00 $100.00  $ 75.00 
6 140.00 90.00 65.00 


12 130.00 80.00 55.00 
Color, 4A, $55; bleed, 10%. 





Paint and Wallpaper Logic, 103 E. 125th St., 
New York 35. Published Paint Dealers 
Assn., Inc. Est. 1928. Editor: phraim J. Faber. 
Type page, 51/2x8l/,; 2 cols., 2l/. Published 
monthly, except July-Aug. ond Oct.-Nov. com- 
bined. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, 
4,300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy Page 
1 a $150.00 
135.00 
120.00 


controlled, 


9 
Color, 4A, $35. 


Plan, 2 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2. Pub- 
lished by The Plan, Inc. Est. 1910. Editor: 
R. A. Jones. pobecription. $3. Trim size, 81/2x11 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published {Oth 
Forms close lst. Roster discounts, 15-0. Mail- 
ing list-A-D 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,650; paid, 
130. Rates— 

1 Page % Page ‘1, Page 1); Page 
$110.00 $ 95.00 $ 80.00 
100.00 85.00 70.00 

12 90.00 75.00 60.00 
Color, 4A red, yellow, blue, $50; others, $75; 
bleed, 10% 

Dealer Directory & Buyer’s Guide, published 
annually in Aug. Rates—1 page, $150; 1/2 page, 
$90. Color on request. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





Retail Lumberman, 928 Grand Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Est. 1908. Editor: B. H. Wambolt. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8\/xlll2. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 20th. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,416; controlle 
344; other, 258. —— 
Times 1 Page e Pag e 
Ps ‘si000 | '$ 88.00 
6 101.00 81.00 
12 95.00 75.00 
Color, 4A, $35; others, $50; bleed, 10% 


Wood Construction and Building Materialist, 
28 Kinsey Rd., Xenia, O. Est. 1914. Editor 
Findley M Torrence, Sr. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8'/2xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols 
Published lst. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 5,782; non-qualified, 
669. Retail lumber & bldg. material dealers 
4,757; wholesalers, jobbers, 504; bldg. prod- 
icts mfrs., 403; —s mirs., 84. Rates— 
Times Page %; Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 

$150. $120.00 ‘$100.00 ‘$ 0.00 

6 108.00 90.00 72.00 

12 96.00 80.00 64.00 
Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 


Vy Page 








CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


(CAB NA 


Building Supply Dealer, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1957. Editor: Eric A. 
Harvie. Subscription, 5 Trim size, 81/4xlll, 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!4. Publish ned 26th 
prec Eo orms close 12th prec. Agency discounts, 
15. 2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 6,052; 
other, 215. Retail lumber & bldg. material sup- 
ply dealers, 4,561; wholesalers, 924; mfrs. & 
their agents, 520; other, 122. Rat “oad 
hy Page VY 
iste “Sireto | $is200 
285. 246.00 162.00 138.00 
12 . 219.00 145.00 125.00 
ae 4A red, blue, $55; other, $65; bleed 
59% 





/, Page 


For additional data see pages 594-595. 


Lumber and Building Materials Merchandising, 
2481 Kingston Rd., Scarborough, Ont. Pub- 
lished by Weston Pub. Co. td. Est. 1918. 
ditor: arry P. Weston. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 81!/4x1014. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 20 and 13 pi. Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-C. 

Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 3,187; oth- 
er, 561. Retail lumber & bldg. materials deal- 
ers, 2,497; wholesalers, 699. Rat tes— 

1 Page 2% Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
$207.00 “$138.00 $115.00 

158 4 105.00 88.00 

140.0 94.00 78.00 

Color, 4A red, $40; ar 4A, $50; bleed, 15%. 





Times 
l 





CAB 


pep ag mage = 208 Portage Ave., Winni- 
1, Man. Published by Western Retail 
[umbermen’s Assn. Est. 1920. Editor: Hector 
Craig. ee Patleh $3. Type page, 7\44x10; 
3 cols., rg 20th. Forms close 3rd 
Agency Seino 15-2 
Circulation, controlled, 1,137; other, 81. Re- 
tail lumber dealers, 800; mfrs. of lumber & 
allied industries, 204; wholesale lumber deal- 
ers, 26; other, 100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Ip Page 1/3 Page 
1 $80.00 ‘$ 50.00 “$40.00 
6 72.00 36.00 
12 68.00 4 3 34.00 2 
Color, 4A red, $30; other, $40; bleed, 15%. 
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DIRECT SELLING ORGANIZATION 


@ 


00 omg Specialties & Home Improvement 
Dealer, 425 Park Ave., S., New York 1 ub- 
Inc. Est. 1948 Editor 

iy - ay $3. Trim size 

7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 

Agency dis 





close Sth prec 


Circulation, paid, 7,399; unpaid, 2,173. Build- 
ing specialties & home impr ovement dealer s 
dis utors, 5,061; mfrs 1,296; builders, ar- 
347; mfr reps., 204; other, 490 

2, Page 2 Pag 
$260.00 $190.00 
235.00 170.00 130.00 
215.00 150.00 115.00 
red, green, $85; other, $135; bleed 


lf, Page 
$145.00 


‘Building Specialties Manual & Directory 
Edition, published annually Dec. 31 as 
issue 
Home Improvement . Trends. ” Jady Hill Exeter 

H. Published by Business Pubs. Est. 1948 
John R. Marple. Trim size, 81/:x1l!/4 
pe _ 7x10. Published monthly. Agency 
1958 aaa Rates— 
age % Page 2 Pag y/ 
00 '$13000 $115.00 $ 80 %0 
110.00 100.00 70.00 
90.00 85.00 60 00 


Modern Windows, 116 E. 16th St., ! ork 
3. Published by Cantor Pub., Inc Est. 1954 
Editor: P. W. Tell. Subscription, $3. Trim 
3i 3/g Type aves 7x10; 3 cols 2", 
Sth. Forms ‘lose 10th prec. Agency 
15-2. Mail ling | ist-A-C 

15,161; non-qualified 
C y dealers, distributors 
provements contractors, 13,739 

other, 16. Rates— 
2/, Page Page 
$295.00 $235.00 
260.00 200.00 
235.00 180.00 

4A, $95; bleed, 109 


Water Conditioning Sales, 1000 Upper + Mid. 
west Bldg., Minneapolis 1. Published by S 
lect Pu blicati ons, Inc. Est 
R. Peterson Subscription, $4. 

> page 7x10 3 cols., 2\/ 


1/3 Page 
$180.00 
155.00 
135.00 





arms close 8th prec 
Mail ling list-A- 
on, Dec. 1959, sworn controlled 
4,256; noid 832; other, 65. Rates on request 


T 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


Yours 
for the ashing 


Don't overlook two excellent 
sources for information to 
supplement what you find 

on these pages. Each chapter 
lists “Available Market Data" 
—market analysis informa- 
tion specially prepared by 
many of the publications 
listed in this Market Analyzer. 
Also, check the listings 

of "Associations" in each 
chapter. Associations can 
usually supply excellent 
statistics and other helpful 
marketing information on 

the industries they serve. 
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Construction Division 


Building — residential; commercial; 
and industrial 


Outlays for building construction 
expected to rise 4% during 1961 


CURRENT TRENDS 


® NEW BUILDING CONSTRUCTION OUT- 
LAYs in 1961 are expected to be up 
4% from the 1960 figure, with 
greater percentage gains being 
posted in the public building sector 
than in private building construction. 
Here are some of the trends re- 
ported by the Commerce Depart- 
ment for the various categories of 
building construction. 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 


e Commercial. An over-all dollar 
volume gain of 2% is expected this 
year. Office buildings and ware- 
houses are expected to rise 10% 
above the 1960 level, with anticipa- 
tions of nearly $2.3 billion total 
outlays. In the opposite direction, 
stores, restaurants, and garages are 
expected to slip 5% under last 
year’s level, with 1961 outlays hit- 
ting a maximum of $1.9 billion. 
In office buildings, the drive for 
modern convenience, and for pres- 
tige associated with new ultramod- 
ern office buildings, seems to be 
spreading throughout the country. 
Part of the reason for the ex- 
pected dip in the stores category 
is the current trend toward more 
conservative programming in the 
shopping center building area. 


e Farm buildings. Despite the gen- 
eral trend towards fewer farms, the 
farm income situation points to the 
maintenance of 1960 levels of ex- 
penditures, both new farm residen- 
tial and service buildings. Farm 
building construction volume last 
year was approximately $1.3 billion. 


e Industrial buildings & appurte- 
nances. A 7% increase over last 
year’s dollar volume is forecast for 
this category, with strong stimulus 
still coming from research and de- 
velopment activities. The antici- 
pated $3.1 billion for 1961 were 
topped only by the $3.6 billion of 
1957. 
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e Institutional buildings. Educa- 
tional and medical buildings show 
the greatest percentage increases in 
dollar volume for 1961 compared 
with last year—10% and 9%, re- 
spectively—but in actual dollar out- 
lays, religious buildings are the 
standout performer. 

Religious building construction is 
expected to top last year’s record 
outlays by 3%, reaching an all-time 
high of $1,075 million this year. 
Similarly, in the social and recrea- 
tional category, the 4% rise—to 
$700 million—reflects a strong car- 
ryover of work from projects under- 
way at the start of this year. 


© Residential buildings. Approxi- 
mately 1.3 million new housing 
units are expected to be started this 
year, provided the economy is again 
in full health during the second 
half of this year. 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 


Public educational building out- 
lays in 1961 are expected to top the 
$3 billion level for the first time. 
The present favorable situation for 
the financing of public educational 
facilities by state and local govern- 
ments, plus mounting voter ap- 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


proval of bond issues are major 
reasons for the trend. 

Shifts in the population to subur- 
ban areas have created acute short- 
ages of classroom space. It is in 
these areas that the construction 
pace is steadily mounting. 


CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


>» General building contractors 
(S.LC, 1511) .. . In terms of num- 
bers, the majority of general build- 
ing contractors are engaged prima- 
rily in what is sometimes termed 
the “light building construction” 
phase of the industry. 

Structure size (rather than type) 
marks a distinction between build- 
ing construction contractors classi- 
fied variously as “light,” or “heavy” 
building contractors. Both types of 
contractor, for example, might erect 
office buildings, churches, apartment 
buildings, etc. However, the “heavy” 
contractors would be involved in 
large office buildings (usually more 
than four stories high) large 
churches, and large apartment 
buildings. 

Contractors and other builders in 
the light construction division are 
responsible for the bulk of the na- 
tion’s one-family and two-family 
housing units. Here are some of the 
major trends reported by one in- 
dustry source. 


e Competition among builders is 
Continued on page 382 





INDUSTRY TITLES 
> 1511—General building contractors 
> 6561—Operative builders. 
> 7392—Interior decoration consultants 
> 8911—Architectural service firms. 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


>» Commercial—garages; office buildings 
restaurants; stores; warehouses 


information is in Chapter 14. 





This chapter covers contracting organizations and others involved 
in the design, construction, and/or alteration of buildings. Here are 
the Standard Industrial Classification code numbers and titles for those 
in the industry, plus the government’s classification of building types. 


Chapter 39 contains related information on the wholesale and re- 
tail establishments serving all construction industries. Other related 


> Farm—dwelling units; grain elevators. 
> Industrial—aluminum mills; light & pow- 
er plants; natural gas compressor stations; 
oil pumping stations; oil refinery construc- 
tion; refuse & disposal plants. 

> Institutional—educational buildings; hos- 
pitals sanatoria; religious edifices; 
social & recreational buildings. 

P Residential—apartment buildings; col- 
ege dormitories; hotels; motels; and, non- 
farm houses, etc. 
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Building Construction -—— Residential; Commercial; Industrial — Ch. 40 


Ask Building Salesmen 
-About Building Sales 


Architectural Forum does. In a continuing Building Market Study, Forum 
has to date queried 1,593 building product salesmen, distributors, and dealers 


of 34 major building product and equipment manufacturers on two points: 





1. “Who is important in the selection, specification, and purchase of building products?” 





For New Buildings? For Modernizing Old Buildings? 


Architect 75% 36% 
Engineer 38% 19% 
Contractor 41% 55% 
Client/Owner 33% 59% 





For tomorrow’s building (new construction) the architect rates most im- 
portant—but is by no means the sole influence. 

For today’s sale in the Rebuilding and Modernization of existing build- 
ings, the ladder of decision makers is completely reversed—with the client/ 
owner most important to your sale. 


2. “Which magazine is most important to your customers?” 


Architectural FORUM 723 45% 
Architectural Record 474 30% 
Progressive Architecture 318 20% 








FORUWM’s dual market coverage insures your reaching all the men building 
product salesmen consider most important in specification, selection and pur- 
chase of building products. And in the magazine they vote most important to 
your customers. 


For Building Sales-FORUM 


@ 16 of the 25 largest advertisers in building mag- @ Covers the New building and Rebuilding markets. 


azines invest most in FORUM. 
@ Lowest cost per 1000 circulation. 


@ Largest circulation in the architectural/building 
field—over 61,000. @ The only magazine covering architects, engineers, 


contractors, builders and client/owners. 
@ Most editorial awards—36 in the last decade. 


@ Most quoted by press. 5 times more often than the 
next two magazines combined. 


@ Preferred by published architects. Architectural Forum the magazine of building published by Time Inc. 


For a copy of FORUM'’s continuing market study ‘The Salesmen Vote”, write: Architectural Forum, Room 1824, Time and 
Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
PROSPECTS 
1961 


By Dr. George Cline Smith 
Vice President and Chief Economist 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 


One of the brightest spots in our economy 
during 1961 will be construction, the nation’s 
largest fabricating industry. Construction 
has led the way out of three postwar reces- 
sions and shows every indication of repeating 
its performance this year. 


We expect that total construction con- 
tracts in 1961 will rise 2 per cent to about 37 
billion dollars. A surprising burst of strength 
in the waning months of 1960 pushed last 
year’s total contracts a tiny fraction above 
1959, and any increase this year would make 
it the fifteenth consecutive year to set a new 
record. We are well embarked on the course 
to that recor.’ with first quarter 1961 con- 
tracts 6 per cent ahead of the same period 
in 1960. 


Nonresidential Outlook 


Nonresidential building turned in an im- 
pressive record in 1960, reaching an all-time 
high of over 12 billion dollars in contracts 
awarded. First quarter 1961 contracts con- 
tinued strong with a 3 per cent gain over the 
first quarter of 1960. 


Certain important nonresidential building 
types will probably equal or better their 1960 
performance this year. School building con- 
tracts should at least equal their record 1960 
level. This is attested by the large volume of 
school bond approvals and bond sales in 
recent months. Also, contracts for hospitals, 
religious buildings, and public buildings will 
reverse their 1960 declines as underlying 
growth trends are reasserted. 


However, it seems unlikely that two non- 
residential building categories—commercial 
buildings and manufacturing buildings—can 
maintain their high-flying pace of the last 
two years. Manufacturing building contracts 
turned somewhat sluggish in the first quarter 
of 1961, and commercial building contracts, 
though 8 per cent above 1960 for the first 
three months of this year, will probably fall 
behind by the year end. The mild drop in 
plant and equipment expenditures in 1961 
will be reflected in contracts for both office 
buildings and industrial buildings. 


On balance, declines in industrial and 
commercial building could more than offset 
gains in the other building types. We estimate 
that total nonresidential contracts in 1961 
will fall slightly below the 12 billion dollar 
mark. The drop will be small, however, 
probably no more than 2 per cent. Even 
then, 1961 will be the second biggest year 
for nonresidential building. 


Residential Gains Seen 


Housing had an off-year in 1960 with 
residential building contracts down 12 per 
cent from the extremely high level of 1959. 
For the first three months of 1961, residential 
contracts just about matched the year- 
earlier pace with strength in apartment 
building but continued weakness in the 
single family house category. 
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how ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


...and why ARCHITECTURAL RECORD is the 
strong first choice of building product 
advertisers year after year—again in 1961 

¥. 80% of today’s building market dollars are controlled by architects and the 


engineers who work with them. 


2 Every month Architectural Record reaches the architects and engineers verifi- 

* ably responsible for more than 85% of the total dollar volume of all plans and 
specifications for architect-designed buildings. 

3 Guided by Dodge Reports of building activity, Architectural Record features 

* editorially every month the types of buildings that mean business for archi- 


tects, engineers and advertisers. 


Scope and character of the 
Architectural Record market 


Three general types of structures pro- 
vide most of the architect’s work. They 
are also the major market for high 
quality building materials, equipment 
and systems: 


1. Nonresidential buildings, such as 
stores, schools, factories, theaters, hos- 
pitals, public buildings, churches and 
transportation terminals. 


2. Apartments, hotels and dormitories. 


3. Custom-designed houses for owner 
occupancy and quality houses for builder 
clients. 

Such buildings are designed and built 
to yield a long-term return in either in- 
come or owner satisfaction. Architects 
and engineers who plan them select and 
specify the products they need on the 
basis of such factors as appearance, 
functional efficiency, maintenance cost, 
durability, and manufacturer’s reputation. 

Architect-designed buildings are not only 
a quality market, they are a big market. 
They account for 80% of all building 
activity today. 


Who reads Architectural Record? 


The national total of architects in 
private practice, commerce, industry and 
government is approximately 26,000. 
Some 19,670 architects, and 10,800 engi- 
neers working with architects in the 
selection and specification of building 
products are subscribers to Architectural 
Record. Architectural Record serves more 
architects—and more engineers—than any 
other architectural magazine. 

The balance of the Record’s 39,755 
net paid circulation consists of designers, 
draftsmen, students, builders, trade con- 
tractors and others who are outside the 
architectural and engineering professions 
but have sufficient interest in architec- 
ture and architectural engineering to 
cause them to subscribe to the Record 
voluntarily. Such subscriptions are ac- 
cepted but they are not sought. The 
Record is a workbook for active architects 
and engineers. 

How Architectural Record selects 
architect and engineer subscribers 

Daily Dodge Reports indicate accu- 
rately which architects are designing what 
buildings and where. This is the working 





We anticipate a general improvement 
during the rest of the year. Total residential 
contracts for 1961 as a whole are likely to 
climb about 3 per cent to the 16 billion 
dollar level. Nonfarm housing starts will 
amount to approximately 1,325,000. 


Our estimates indicate the recovery in 
housing will not be as sharp as in 1958 or 
1954. We do have the favorable factors of 
relatively easy money conditions and re- 
newed confidence in the general economy. 
These played important roles in boosting 
housing during the early stages of other 
postwar business expansions. Undoubtedly, 
we again shall have some additional govern- 
ment stimulation of the housing market, but 
we do not have the same backlog of demand. 
It is certain that we are better housed than 
we were a few years ago and some of the 
pressure is off, at least until the next big 
population surge during the late 1960's. 


This does not mean that the nation’s 
housing is overbuilt. Our rate of replacement 
is still very low and we still have millions of 
substandard dwellings. Demand for housing 
will remain high in the early Sixties, even 
if it is not quite as intense as in the past 
fifteen years, 


Rise in Heavy Engineering 


In our annual forecast for 1961 prepared 
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last fall, we predicted that of the major con- 
struction categories heavy engineering would 
score the best percentage gain. A 19 per cent 
rise in heavy engineering contracts in the 
January through March period over the 
same period last year supports this outlook, 
although the increase for 1961 as a whole 
probably will not be as large. Total heavy 
engineering contracts will amount to about 
9.4 billion dollars or 5 per cent above 1960. 


Both public works and utilities will con- 
tribute to this advance. The expanding high- 
way program will continue to have a large 
impact on public works contracts, while 
electric light and power systems, the biggest 
element in utility construction, should also 
be on the upswing. 


Summary 


In summary, construction promises to 
have another good year in 1961, probably a 
record year. Not all aspects of construction 
will share equally in this boom. Publicly- 
owned projects, such as schools, public 
buildings, highways, and other heavy en- 
gineering projects, will play a larger role in 
stimulating construction and account for the 
bulk of the increase. Housing will show a 
modest gain, but commercial and industrial 
will be down. In any event, the total market 
for construction materials and services will 
be an enormous one by any measure. 





finds and sells the top buying factors in building... 


basis of the Record’s continuous, me- 
thodical circulation development among 
active architects and engineers. System- 
atic checks show that no less than 85% of 
all current planning of architect-designed 
buildings is on the boards of Record sub- 
scribers. (Ask us for details.) 


A unique feature of Architectural 
Record’s value to advertisers is its sure 
coverage, not of mere numbers of archi- 
tects and engineers, but of those particu- 
lar architects and engineers who, at any 
given time, are actually working on plans 
and specifications that mean orders for 
building products. 


Why architects and engineers 
read Architectural Record 


Architectural Record concentrates on 
the two major professional job interests 
of active architects and engineers: 


1. Latest developments in sound archi- 
tectural practice—design, construction, 
materials, equipment, and building and 
product research. 

2. The kinds of nonresidential and 
residential buildings that mean business 
for the architect and engineer (featured 
in the Record, type by type, at the time 
when each is in greatest demand). 

Architectural Record’s editorial con- 
tent is dictated by an editorial objective 
of long standing. That objective is maxi- 
mum usefulness to architects and engi- 
neers in terms of the projects on their 
boards—today and in the future. 


Actual volume of planning for each 
type of architect-designed building, as 
revealed by Dodge Reports on specific 
projects for future construction, is an edi- 
torial guide to what types of buildings to 
emphasize in each issue. One result is 
‘Building Types’’—a special monthly 
study in depth of one type of building 


known to be reaching the planning boards 
of architects in large volume. Since 1937 
more than 289 such studies have been 
published, covering buildings ranging from 
hospitals to houses, and from schools to 
industrial buildings, each featured at a 
time when it was high in importance to 
Record readers. This is an exclusive Record 
feature. 

Architectural Record also provides its 
readers with an unequalled quantity of 
editorial content. During 1960, the Record 
published a total of 1,349 editorial pages, 
an average of 112 per month. 

Is the Record right in its editorial 
policy of giving architects and engineers 
specialized information designed for im- 
mediate usefulness to them in their work? 

Architectural Record serves more archi- 
tects—and more engineers—than any 
other architectural magazine. 

Architects and engineers have voted 
Architectural Record their preferred mag- 
azine in 146 out of 161 reader preference 
studies sponsored by manufacturers and 
their advertising agencies. We'll be happy 
to send you a summary of these results. 

For use in their work—architects, engi- 
neers and students have bought in the 
last ten years over a half-million dollars 
worth of reprints of ‘‘Time-Saver Stand- 
ards” pages from the Record’s Architec- 
tural Engineering Section. 

Special Western Section 

Additional evidence of the Record’s 
policy of giving its readers information 
directly useful to them in their work is 
the Western Section. This is an integral 
all-western advertising and editorial sec- 
tion bound into 7,698 copies of the Record 
distributed in the thirteen western states 
and Texas. In 1960, 28 different adver- 
tisers told their product story to western 
architects and engineers in the Record’s 
Western Section. 


Architectural Record stretches 
your advertising dollar 

Through a single vertical magazine 
you now can: 

1. Reach the men who verifiably con- 
trol four out of five dollars in the archi- 
tect-designed building market (which is 
over three-quarters of the total building 
market). 

2. Give your advertising maximum 
opportunity to be seen and read because 
it is in the magazine architects and 
engineers consult first. 

3. Buy this top qualitative coverage 
at the lowest cost per page per thousand. 
Result: Advertising leadership 

For fourteen years more manufacturers 
of building products and their agencies 
have placed more pages of advertising 
in Architectural Record than in any 
other architectural magazine. 
eeeeeeaeoeoeoeoeoeeseeeeeeeeee2e2e08 


We welcome the opportunity to analyze 
with you the current market for building 
products as revealed by Dodge data, and 
the influences governing the sale of your 
products. Just drop a note to the address 
below or consult your nearest Architectural 
Record representative. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


“Workbook of the active 
f. W. DODBE architect and engineer” 
CORPORATION 
& MeGraw Melt 

Cotagon 





porate executives 
and industry 


“Awaiting Classification’) 


private practice: 
Subscriptions in company name, 
corporate executives 
Civil. >a 
Electrical . 
Mechanical . 
All other . 


Staff engineers (‘‘Miscellaneous”’ 
RMI FS 6) 6 6.4 orca Keine 


Architectural, architectural-engineering firms and 
architects andarchitect-engineersin private practice: 


Subscriptions in company name, owners and cor- 
Registered staff architects classified by business 


Registered staff architects (“Miscellaneous” 
Total architect circulation shown ............:5 
Consulting engineering firms and engineers in 


owners and 


Ee a a ery ron eee me ee oe ae 


Staff engineers classified by business and industry. 
and ‘Awaiting 


Summary of Architect and Engineer Circulation 
From business analysis of subscriptions based on November 1960 issues 
(December 31, 1960 A.B.C. Publishers’ Statements) 


Architectural Architectural 
Record Forum 


Progressive 
Architecture 


13,953 

3,991 
and 
488 


18,432 





2,739 598 1,604 
599 114 303 
538 55 224 
326 343 304 

4,202 1,110 2,435 

6,526 2,620 4,832 





79 56 335 





Editorial Values 
Editorial content designed for maxi- 
mum usefulness to active architects 
and engineers in terms of work ac- 
tually on their boards, as revealed by 
Dodge Reports. 
Special Western editorial and adver- 
tising section. 
Full market information resources of 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
Largest editorial volume. 
41 awards for editorial excellence, 


Advertising Values 
Demonstrated coverage of the archi- 
tects and engineers responsible for 
85% of the total dollar volume of all 
architect-designed buildings. 

Largest architect and largest engineer 
paid circulation. 

Highest renewal percentage. 
Consistently voted the preferred maga- 
zine of architects, and engineers who 
work with architects. 

Lowest cost per page per thousand 


10,807 3,786 7,602 
30,485 | 18,108 | 26,034 
39,755 | 61,247 | 41,323 


Total engineer circulation shown ..........++5:5 
Total architect and engineer circulation shown... 
TOUR PONE CWOMIATION 6s ic ice cc se ccctcneses 


architects and engineers. 
Largest advertising volume. 
Largest number of advertisers. 
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Ch. 40 — Building Construction — Residential; Commercial; Industrial 








Type of Construction 


Private Construction 
Commercial ........... 


Stores, restaurants & garages 
Farm construction 


Institutional buildings ........ 
Educational 
Hospital & other institutional . 
Religious ; 2 
Social & recreational . 
Miscellaneous  .............-.00-0-+- 
Residential buildings ........ 
New dwelling units wi 
Additions & alterations ......... 
Nonhousekeeping .......... 


Public Construction 


Institutional buildings -............... 
Administrative & service 
Educational ...... 

Hospital & other institutional . 
Other nonresidential buildings - 


Residential buildings 


Total U.S. Building Construction 


2BDSA estimates. 





Construction Put In Place—Continental U.S. 
(Dollars in Millions) 
Office buildings & warehouses ............ 


Industrial building & appurtenances aes 


Private building eenstraction total : 


Industrial buildings & appurtenances 


Public building construction total .... 


1Bureau of Census data, Jan.-Oct.; BDSA estimates Nov. & Dec. 


Source: Construction Industry Div., BDSA, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


¥ Change 
1960: 19612 “60-61 
$ 4,050 $ 4.150 
2,050 2,250 
2,000 
$ 1,300 
$ 2,900 
$ 3.125 
540 
575 
1,045 
675 
240 
7. 950 
6,300 
7 750 
900 
$33.325 
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$ 5,525 
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the roughest it has ever been—and 
builders are looking to their sup- 
pliers for any help they can get, 
in the form of new ideas, new prod- 
ucts, new selling methods. 


® Most successful builders are 
building in more than one location 
—which means their product re- 
quirements may change, their dis- 
tribution system might be different, 
and their operating methods (use 
of sub-contractors vs. their own 
crews) may be modified. 


e Builders are broadening their 
price range—offering lower priced 
homes as well as higher priced 
homes. 

® More builders are offering trade- 
in plans. 

e Builders are expanding and 
diversifying—going after more re- 
modeling and modernization busi- 
ness, moving into nonresidential, 
light construction projects, estab- 
lishing real estate operations, op- 
erating lumber yards, etc. 


® MANUFACTURED HOMES... Hard- 
pressed builders, looking for ways 
to cut costs and beef up sales, have 
shown increased interest in pre- 
fabricated houses (“prefabs”) and 
major prefab manufacturers re- 
portedly added many new builder- 
dealers to their distribution network 
last year. 

Reasons cited for builders’ in- 
creased interest in prefabs are: 
lower on-site labor costs; lower 
materials costs; capability for year- 
round building (winter erection on 
foundations set in the fall); reduc- 
tion in construction overhead—in- 
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ventory, accounting, purchasing, etc.; 
and availability of market research 
and sales services. 


= MosILE HOMES . . . Most mobile 
homes are reported to be moved 
only once in three years on the 
average. 

In the past few years, the trend 
toward 10 ft. widths, and lengths 
in excess of 40 ft., has in effect 
created a bigger market for mobile 
homes, by providing a closer ap- 
proximation to conventional hous- 
ing. Long term factors favor con- 
tinued growth of the mobile home 
market. Favorable factors include 
increases in vacation housing de- 
mand, and more older and retired 
persons in the total population. See 
Chapter 25 for additional informa- 
tion. 


> Operative builders (S.LC. 6561) 

. The term “speculative builder” 
is often used interchangeably with 
“operative builder.” In theory the 
distinction between a “contractor” 
and an “operative builder” is this: 
contractors begin work only after a 
sale has been made, while operative 
builders start construction without 
a signed contract and then sell the 
building at a later time. Both build- 
ers may do identical types of work. 


>» Architectural services (S.I.C. 
8911) . Dollar volume of work 
to be built by the average architec- 
tural office this year is reported at 
$5,067 million by one _ industry 
source. The report is based on sur- 
vey data supplied last winter by 
1,042 architects throughout the U.S. 
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Among the major construction 
categories in which architects are 
involved, the survey showed dra- 
matic rises in multiple and single 
residential unit construction. Per- 
firm averages were $750,120 and 
$108,081, respectively. 

It has been reported that the 
move toward the “average-size” (4 
to 19 employes) architectural office 
is a continuing trend. A 1959 survey 
showed that 4-19 man offices ac- 
counted for 36.1% of the total. Last 
year this group accounted for 43.4% 
of the offices. 

Here are some factors expected 
to influence architectural design this 
year: advances in concrete tech- 
nology; development of new mate- 
rials—especially new materials; fur- 
ther development of modular as- 
sembly; preassembly of structural 
components; and, emergence of new 
structural concepts. 

One additional trend of signifi- 
cance among architectural firms is 
the provision of more integrated 
services. This broadens the individ- 
ual firm’s market base, thereby in- 
fluencing profit potential. It also 
has an effect on the influence the 
firm has on the specification or pur- 
chase of construction materials and 
building products. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The table, upper left, headed, 
“Construction Put In Place,” illus- 
trates the distribution of building 
construction expenditures for a 
three year period, as reported by 
the Business & Defense Services 
Administration (BDSA), of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Private industry authorities cau- 
tion against using federal construc- 
tion statistics without careful analy- 
sis and evaluation. Until two years 
ago, several different federal agen- 
cies were involved in gathering the 
data and frequently there was dis- 
agreement when final totals were 
posted. In addition, effective Janu- 
ary 1960, a new method of reporting 
housing construction starts was ef- 
fected by the Census Bureau. This 
has added further to the problem 
of determining specifics in certain 
construction categories. 

According to data published in 
“Construction Reports—Housing 
Starts,” released last March by the 
Census Bureau, there were 1,216 
million new, private nonfarm hous- 
ing starts in the U.S. last year, com- 
pared with 1,494.6 million in 1959. 
Including new farm housing starts 
the 1960 total of new private (non- 
governmental) starts was 1,238.2 
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million, compared with 1,516.8 mil- 
lion in 1959. 

Manufactured home sales dropped 
approximately 10% last year, ac- 
cording to one industry source, put- 
ting 1960 sales at a figure of ap- 
proximately 100,000 units, compared 
with 132,000 in 1959 and 110,000 in 
1958. 

Mobile home shipments last year 
totaled approximately 145,000 units, 
a drop of approximately 10% from 
the record volume of 162,500 pro- 
duced in 1959. The value of ship- 
ments of mobile homes and travel 
trailers last year is estimated at ap- 
proximately $650 million at retail 
prices. There are approximately 300 
plants producing mobile homes, with 
more than 50% of them located in 
the East North Central states. (See 
Chapter 25 for additional data.) 


> General building contractors 
(S.LC. 1511) . . . In keeping with 
fluctuations in the national economy, 
building contractors have been di- 
versifying their construction activi- 
ties to a point where it is difficult 
to categorize the contractors by 
type of work—i.e., residential, com- 
mercial, institutional, etc—with any 
degree of accuracy. 

The following table shows the 
shift in type of construction done 
by building contractors within a 
two-year time span. 


Construction Work Other Than 
One-Family Houses 
Percent of Builders Involved 


Type of Construction peed 
Multiple family buildings ... 
Residential remodeling . 43.4 ay 
Non-residential remodeling .. 16. 
New nonresidential buildings 23. aa 
Source: American Builder 


» Architectural services (S.LC. 
8911) ... Among architectural firms, 
the trend continues toward the 
average size office, both in man- 
power and income, as indicated by 
the following table, which is based 
on survey returns from 1,042 archi- 
tects. 


Sizes of Architectural Firms 
(Percent of National Total) 


Employe size group 
4 or fewer .......... 
4 to 9 ERE 
10 to 19° 
20 to 39 
40 to 100 . 
More than 100 eRe Ee 
Dollar volume of work on boards 
Less than $1 million 
RR ee OS er ee 
en ES aes See 
Over $50 million 


—_—— 


Source: Progressive Architecture 


On the next page, lower left a 
table shows the comparison of “ar- 
chitect-engineer” planned construc- 
tion in contrast with that planned 
by others in 1960. 





WESTERN ARCHITECT 
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for 


effective advertising 


coverage of the West 
1 


The most complete coverage of the people who 
specify and purchase over $3.5 billion a year of 
equipment and supplies for the fastest growing 
construction market in the U.S.—the 11 conti- 
nental western states, Alaska and Hawaii. 


7,600 PAID CIRCULATION, as of June, 1961, 
and growing at the rate of over 250 per month. 


During 1961 total effective distribution will be 
8,000, broken down as follows: 


39 % Architects 11 % Engineers in private practice 


Contractors Owners, Planners, 
13% and Builders 37% School Officials, ete. 


More exclusive and original editorial coverage of 
the best new buildings of all types in the dynamic 
West than any other publication. 


ANNUAL WESTERN CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 


Residential & Apartment 


Industrial 


Office Buildings 
Stores & Restaurants 


Educational 


Hospitals & Institutions 
Social, Religious, Recreation 


and Miscell 


Total Building Const. 


Electric Utility 


West’s Building The West's 
Permit Activity 1961 Construction 
(% of U.S.) Volume 


29.9%, $5,150,000,000 
26.0 910,000,000 
26.7 785,000,000 
28.2 535,000,000 
24.3 1,000,000,000 
25.9 292,000,000 
21.3 466,000,000 
aneous 





9,138,000,000 


27.8 1,110,000,000 
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California Street, San Francisco 11, California 
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Selected Materials & Equipment Used in 
1,250,000 one-family homes in 1959 
(Add 000) 

Total 

Item Quantity 
Bricks a 
Ceramic tile (sq 
Exterior paint (gal.) 
Interior paint (gal.) 
Softwood plywood (sq. ft 
Hardwood plywood (sq. 
Off-the-floor bathroom plumbi 

fixtures 

Cabinet type lavatories 
Steel boilers 
Cast iron boilers 


Furnaces 


it 


flow 
Horizontal... icosth 
Central air conditioning equipment 
Combinction heating & cooling 
units . 
Unit air conditioners 
Convenience outlets 
Duplex receptacles 
Triplex recepiacles 
Multiple ov 
Special pury re 
Electrical switches 
Snap switches 
Mercury switches 
Low voltage switches 
Garage docrs 
Single 
Double door 
Double 2-door 
Kitchen sinks 
Enameled cast 


.ess than 30 gallon 
gallon 
gallon 
mcre gallon 
Tankless type 
Kitchen cabinets 
Base cabinets 
Wall cabineis 
Under sink cabinets 
Laundry 


Window frames 
Doors (interior) 
Doors (exterior) 


‘al 
n 
n 
ft 


Source: American Builder 





WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> General building contractors 
(S.LC. 1511) . . . Today’s builder is 
essentially a manufacturer. He pro- 
duces homes and other structures 
by assembling hundreds of individ- 
ual and component parts. As a 
manufacturer, the builder uses mod- 
ern production equipment for ma- 
terial handling, transportation, of- 
fice, and site preparation, etc. The 
table at right illustrates typical 
equipment owned by building con- 
tractors. 

An indication of the type of mar- 
ket house builders represent for 





Originators Of 1960 
Planned Construction 


(Dollars in millions) 
Planned 

Building Type Planned by Others 
Commercial $ 2,911.7 $144.2 
Manufacturing 1,819.7 13.9 
Educational & Science y 3 
Hospitals & institutions 64.0 5.4 
Public 102 
Religious 5 43 
Social & recreational 
Misc. nonresidential 
Apt., hotels, & d 
Motels, motor courts 


Total 


Source: Architectural Record 
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materials and equipment is seen in 
the table at left. 


™ MANUFACTURED HOMES . Pro- 
ducers in this field have different 
needs than general building con- 
tractors. Manufactured homes are 
produced on what amounts to an 
assembly line basis and equipment 
needs are quite similar to those 
found in the plants of other wood 
products manufacturers. (For details 
see Chapter 14.) 


= MOosILE HOME MANUFACTURERS... 
These companies represent still an- 
other type of market. Mobile homes 
manufactured today include living 
room, kitchen-dinette, bathroom, 
and one or more bedrooms. 

Construction of these units in- 
cludes a welded steel frame and 
exterior walls of aluminum or sheet 
steel. They are insulated with either 
spun glass and/or aluminum foil 
with vapor barriers. Interior walls 
are usually plywood, although knot- 
ty pine, fiberboard, plastic paneling 
and other materials are also used. 
The interior walls are generally 
lacquered or varnished. 

Electrical wiring in a mobile home 
is of the “house type,” with fuse 
boxes and standard junctions. Fur- 
nishings and built-in furniture are 
usually designed specifically for mo- 
bile homes although beds are of 
standard size. Dinette sets and oc- 
casional furniture are provided in 
almost all models. Kitchens are com- 
pletely equipped with “standard” 
house-type appliances. Heat is usu- 
ally provided by oil heaters, control- 
led by thermostats, feeding into 





Capital Equipment Owned By Builders 
%, of Average 
Builders No. Per 
Type of Equipment Owning Builder 
Earth moving equipment 
U ; wheel tractor 
U y crawler tractor 
Front end loader 
Back hoe 
Trencher 
Trucks 
Station wagons 


Pick-u - 
Flat Bed 


Dump 

Panel 

Other 
Power tools & site power 

Generators, portable electric 

Air compressors, portable 

Concrete vibrators : 

Compactors and tampers 

Electric circular saws 

Masonry saws 

Table saws ........ 

Radial arm saws . 

Chain saws 

Sabre saws 

Jig saws .. ; 
Material handling equipment 

Contractor pumps 

Concrete or mortar mixers 
Surveying Equipment 
Office machines 

Adding machines 83.3 6 
Calculators 40.7 4 

4 


1.7 
1" 
Z 


DOs oO 


So 
MDW 
Mw wd 


mh 
Nu 


DIO DG 0 SJ) U1 


WW—WOMDh ~)— Orn 
eee eee 
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HPNOD-Oneua 


dor 
] 
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Automatic bookkeeping 
machines 5.7 


Source: Practical Builder 
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ducts containing blowers. 


» Architectural services (S.I.C. 
8911) . . . There are two ways to 
view architects and engineers as a 
market: as a consumer of equip- 
ment, supplies, and services needed 
to perform their work; and, as a 
significant specifying influence for 
products and components incorpo- 
rated in the buildings they design. 


Typical Products Specified 
By Architects & Engineers 


Air conditioning & Masonry 

heating Metals 
Bathroom, washroom Paints & finishes 
& laundry eqpmt Pipe & fittings 
-ommunication Roofing & siding 
Curtain walls Sound control 
Doors Structural systems 
=lectrical distribution Thermal insulation 
Flooring & wall Vertical transporta- 

covering tion 
Glass & plastics Waterproofing & 
Kitchen & food serv damproofing 

ice equipment Water supply & 
Lighting drainage 


o 


In and of themselves, architects’ 
purchasing requirements are gen- 
erally typical of those found in ad- 
ministrative offices throughout in- 
dustry—i.e., office equipment and 
supplies, fixtures, etc. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> General building contractors 
(S.LC. 1511) ... As mentioned pre- 
viously, today’s building contractor 
can be considered as a manufacturer 
—with his “product” being a home 
or other structure. 

Contractors buy in essentially the 
same manner as other manufac- 
turers—they check specifications ad- 
herence, delivery conditions, instal- 
lation (or processing requirements), 
service, quality, discounts, etc. Deci- 
sions are made after weighing all 
the information in these areas. 

Based on nearly 1,000 personal 
interviews conducted among sub- 
contractors, architects, builders, and 
real estate firms—in Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Denver, Detroit, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles—one industry source 
reports that the concensus of the 
interviewees was that builders are 
the predominant factor in determin- 
ing brand and type of heating and 
air conditioning equipment, plumb- 
ing fixtures, and major appliances 
sold to the light construction indus- 
try. Subcontractors in mechanical 
equipment ranked second as a deter- 
mining factor making some decisions 
solely, and participating in the joint 
builder-subcontractor decisions. 

Other industry sources report that 
buying characteristics vary accord- 
ing to size of the contractor’s organ- 
ization and/or field of specializa- 
tion. 

There is general agreement on one 
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fact: because of the diverse charac- 
teristics and operational practices of 
general building contractors, it is 
virtually impossible to reach all of 
them by personal contact. Another 
characteristic reported to be “gen- 
erally typical,’ is that contractors 
in this field normally buy from 
lumber and _ building materials 
dealers. 

In firms which specialize exclu- 
sively in “heavy” building construc- 
tion, buying is reported to be done 
through equipment distributors or 
manufacturers agents, or—in some 
instances—direct from equipment 
manufacturers. 


® MANUFACTURED HOMES . . . One 
industry source reports a total of 
45 major producers in this field. In 
general these are large companies, 
with heavy capital investment in 
plant and equipment. They tend to 
be departmentalized in administra- 
tive organization so buying practices 
are generally comparable to those 
of the large wood products manufac- 
turers described in Chapter 14. 


® MoBsILE HOMES... There is great 
contrast in production rate, plant 
size, and other facilities among the 
approximately 380 mobile home and 
travel trailer manufacturing plants 
in this country. 

Large producers can fabricate as 
many as 40 units a day, but there 
are many small manufacturers who 
produce as few as one or two units 
a week. Michigan, northern Indiana, 
Texas, and southern California are 
the areas where manufacturing 
activity is most heavily concen- 
trated. 

In recent years some of the larger 
manufacturers have _ established 
branch plants in market areas away 
from their main headquarters, in 
order to save on freight costs in 
shipping to their retail dealers. In 
these cases, buying authority tends 
to remain within the home office for 
major items. In smaller plants, the 
pattern is typical of other indus- 
tries: the man to sell is the owner 
because it is his money invested and 
he will decide how he wants to 
spend it. 


» Architectural services (S.I.C. 
8911) .. . Opinions differ as to buy- 
ing influence in architecturally de- 
signed buildings. There is, however, 
general agreement on the fact that 
to sell the architect/engineer-de- 
signed-construction market, it is 
necessary to sell “up and down the 
line”—including architects, contrac- 
tors, engineering personnel, and 
even the clients. 


Within an architectural organiza- 
tion itself, there is evidence that 
multiple specifying influences exist. 
One industry source surveyed 1,- 
718 salemen of building products 
and equipment, asking them to des- 
ignate, by job title, persons in arch- 
itectural organizations whom they 
see to get their product included in 
the specifications. The findings are 
in the table at right. 

In a survey conducted by another 
industry authority, 1,050 dealers and 
distributors of 21 building materials 
manufacturers were asked to indi- 
cate the person or persons they 
considered important in the specifi- 


Architectural Organization 
Personnel Contacted By Salesmen 


Percent of 

Salesmen 
Job Title Contracting 
Specification writers _........ 88.7% 
Staff architects . wa 
Designers ‘i 72.7 
Principals 66.6 
Draftsmen 58.2 
Job captains 54.0 
Mechanical engineers 51.2 
Civil engineers 20.4 
Electrical engineers 17.3 


Source: Progressive Architecture 





cation, selection, and purchase of 
architectural products. Multiple an- 
swers were permitted. There were 
617 replies. The results are shown 
in the scomneateics table. 
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All home manufacturers’ 


industry...a GROWTH market 


MANUFACTURED HOMES- official publication of the Home Manufactur- 


key personnel (presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, purchasing agents, designers, key production men)—those 
who prefabricate homes for sale to builder-dealers. 

All prefab builders (builder-dealers) who do the actual assembl- 
ing of the finished manufactured home for sale to the consumer 
—and who themselves purchase all items not included in some 


prefab packages—toward a complete home. 

Medium to large builders—an audience originally developed as a 
package for our home manufacturer advertisers—a bonus to sup- 
plier advertisers since we reach builders of approximately 68% 


of all homes being built. 
VA, FHA, Financing Agencies .. . 


keeps lenders aware of the 


dependable quality and reliability of factory produced homes. 


CONSISTENT INDUSTRY GROWTH (Percentage of manufactured homes 


to overall single family housing starts): 


* Estimated 
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important Specifying Infivences 
For Architectural Products 


Job Title Mentions Percent 


Architect 

Engineer Reocsiees 
ee 

Building owner (client) ........ 194 


Source: Architectural Forum 


Sources: American Builder; Ar- 
chitectural Forum; Architectural 
Record; House & Home; Mobile 
Home Dealer; NAHB Journal of 
Homebuilding; Practical Builder; 
Progressive Architecture; Construc- 
tion Industry Div., BDSA, U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


American Builder 

40-1. Markets on the Move in the 60's. 40- 
page analysis of building construction 
prospects now and in the future, with 
information on residential building, com- 
mercial construction, modernization, etc., 
the characteristics of the various types of 
builders, major channels of building prod- 
uct sales general trends of a geographic 
nature 

10-2. You've Got to Go Where the Money 
Is. 12-page research report summarizing 
data supplied by 5,695 builders on the 
volume of their 1960 light construction 
and their anticipated 1961 production of 
new one-family homes, with data grouped 
geographically and by builder's construc- 
tion volume. 








IN 1960 MOBILE HOME AND 
TRAVEL TRAILER SALES 
WERE OVER 


2 BILLION 


Are you missing your 
share of this growing 
market? 


Twice-monthly MOBILE HOME 
DEALER Magazine can open the 
doors for you to 492 manufactur- 
ing plants and nearly 1,700 key 
purchasing personnel within these 
plants. Added to a circulation of 
more than 6,100 active retail 
dealers, this represents thorough 
penetration in this half billion dol- 
lar market. 
Write for your free copy of 


the comprehensive MOBILE 
HOME MARKET STUDY today. 


MOBILE HOME DEALER 
MAGAZINE 


6229 Northwest Highway 
Chicago 31, Illinois 





40-3. The Home Remodeling Market. Sum- 
mary of 1959 home improvement ex- 
penditures made under the FHA, with 
data grouped by type of improvement 
and dollar volume. 

40-4. Kitchen Appliances. Report on the 
installation and specification of kitchen 
appliances, both in new and remodeled 
one-family homes, with material tabu- 
lated by size of builder, price of home, 
etc. 

40-5. Flooring Survey. 5-page survey re- 
port on builder preferences for flooring 
and floor coverings for different rooms 
in homes, and for commercial, institu- 
tional and other buildings, with data 
grouped by room and building type. 

10-6. Electric Heat. 4-page survey report 
on the acceptance of electric heat for 
new and remodeled homes and number 
of homes equipped with electric heat, 
as reported by utility companies in vari- 
ous geographic areas, plus information 
on factors involved in the expansion of 
this market. 

Architectural Forum 

40-7. Building Forecast—1961, A $58 Bil- 
lion Year. 6-page forecast of construc- 
tion outlays, with data grouped by build- 
ing type, public vs. private spending, 
etc., with a separate analysis of prospects 
for nonresidential building construction. 

40-8. Rebuilding: A New Business in Old 
Buildings. 12-page commentary and anal- 
ysis of trends in building modernization. 
with data on current outlays grouped 
by building type, for projects in five 
major cities. 

40-9. Building in the Sixties—A $670 Bil- 
lion Boom. 4-page forecast of construc- 
tion from the present through 1969, 
with an interim analysis of 1964's build- 
ing activity with data grouped by dollar 
volume, with tabulations by types of 
buildings, private vs. public spending, 
etc., plus cumulative spending for the 
decade 

40-10. Nonresidential Building Hardware. 
24-page survey report on customer re- 
quirements and opinions on planning 
and selection, design application. and 
installation of nonresidential building 
hardware, plus information on manu- 
facturer relationships with architects. 


Architectural Record 


10-11. Construction, Consumer Spending & 
1961 Economic Outlook. 9-page forecast 
of general construction levels for build- 
ing of all types during the current year, 
plus information on recent trends in 
construction. and data on dollar and 
physical volume of construction. 

40-12. The Building Business in the ’60's 
8-page forecast of construction trends 
from now to 1970, containing projec- 
tions of dollar outlays for new construc- 
tion and number of units, with data 
grouped by type of building. 

40-13. Analysis of Architect Activity. 26- 
page survey report with information on 
changes in architectural firm practice in 
terms of types of buildings designed and 
the relative standings of firms in terms 
of total design activity. 

40-14. Architect-Engineer Planned Con- 
ttruction, 1960. Single data sheet con- 
taining comparison of different tvpes of 
construction. with totals reported both 
in dollar volume and number of pro- 
ects. 


40-15. Buying Influences in Architectural 
Offices. 8-page survey report on the buy- 
ing influences in architectural offices 
with information on individuals in each 
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firm who select or approve products to 
be used in buildings designed by the 
firm and the individual who actually 
writes the specifications. 

Manufactured Homes 

40-19. Profits in House Packages. 50-page 
report containing statistics and case his- 
tories of builders of different-size resi- 
dential housing projects, plus a directory 
of members of the Home Manufacturers 
Assn. 

40-20. Housing Annual—1961. Illustrated, 
188-page directory of U.S. and Canadian 
home manufacturers, including sales and 
marketing data, plus information on 
product line, with geographical listings 
indicating trading areas serviced by re- 
spective manufacturers. 

Mobile Home Dealer 

10-21. A Market Study of the Mobile 
Home & Travel Trailer Industries. Anal- 
ysis of industry, product, and _ sales 
trends, including dollar volume, with 
state-by-state breakdown on distribution. 

NAHB Journal of Homebuilding 

10-22. Ninth Survey of Builders’ Economic 
Council. 20-page report containing in- 
formation on expected trends in con- 
struction costs and selling prices, what 
builders plan to do to improve 1961 
sales, improvements that could do the 
most for housing markets, etc. 

Practical Builder 

QUARTERLY REPORTS: Based on informa- 
tion received from a marketing and re- 
search panel, each of these reports is 
in two parts, with the first part contain- 
ing important building statistics of 
builder operations on housing starts and 
trends in business activities and Part II 
of each report devoted to specialized 
topics indicated by title. 

10-23. Flooring Construction & Flooring. 

10-24. Windows & Glazing. 

10-25. Plumbing, Heating, Cooling, Elec- 
trical. 

10-26. Components Used In Building To- 
day. 

10-27. Metal Building Products. 7-page 
survey report on the extent of builders’ 
acceptance of various metal building 
products in new residential construction, 
with data grouped according to product 
category: structural, ornamental & out- 
door items; door & window items; roof- 
ing, siding, & exterior trim items; interi- 
or non-structural items. 

{0-28. Water & Sewage Systems. 10-page 
survey report with information on 
sources of water supply; type of pipe 
used for underground water service; 
specification of type and brand of water 
system equipment; sources of supply, in- 
stallation, and how equipment was pur- 
chased, etc. 

Progressive Architecture 

10-29. Profile of Architectural Organiza- 
tions & their Selling Practices. Informa- 
tion on practices followed by well known 
architectural firms in arriving at their 
specifying procedures and methods. 


{0-30. Analysis of Selling Practices Among 
Building Product Salesmen. 9-page tre- 
port of the opinions, techniques, and 
problems of 1,897 salesmen, distributors, 
and agents selling to the architectural 
market. 


40-31. Blueprints. Quarterly, pocket-sized 
bulletin containing articles by architects 
on how to sell to architects, current mar- 
ket trends and highlights, and other in- 
formation for building product manufac- 
turers. 
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SERIES OF REPORTS: For items indicated by 
title, the following reports contain a 
highlight commentary on design and use 
trends among architectural firms, plus 
information on buying influences within 
the firms, sources of architects’ product 
information, etc. 

40-32. Air Conditioning. 

40-33. Acoustics. 

40-34. Heating & Ventilation. 

40-35. Lighting. 

40-36. Introducing New Products to the 
Architectural Market. 23-page commen- 
tary and outline of methods to introduce 
new products to architects, plus a list 
of organizations of importance to those 
selling products specified by architects. 

Southern Builder 

40-37. Market Brief. Single-page commen- 
tary on home building and light con- 
struction volume in nine Southern states 
in 1960, with estimates for 1961. 

Technical Bulletin 

40-38. Activities & Services of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council. 12-page report contain- 
ing information on programs and activi- 
ties designed to increase the sale of 
building materials and equipment to 
architects and home builders. 

CANADA 

Architectural & Building Catalogue 

40-39. Market Review of the Building 
Construction Industry. 4-page market 
and media fact folder containing cap- 
sulized statistics on 1960 construction, 
plus information on construction spend- 
ing by provinces. 

Batiment 

40-40. The Building Team in Quebec's 
Building Construction Market. 4-page 
market and media fact folder containing 


highlight data on Quebec construction 
vs. Canadian total, trends for the future, 
and information on buying influences. 


Canadian Builder 

40-41. One of Canada's Largest Markets. 
4-page market and media fact folder 
containing an analysis of interrelation- 
ships between architects, general con- 
tractors, building contractors, trade con- 
tractors, and supply dealers, plus some 
statistics on construction value with 
data grouped by type of construction. 


Journal of the Royal Architectural 

Institute of Canada 

40-42. Canadian Building Construction. 
Single-page data sheet with building 
construction volume statistics for 1959 
and 1960, with data grouped by type of 
construction, plus brief commentary on 
trends in the market. 

MacLean Building Guide 

40-43. Annual Review & Forecast. 13-page 
commentary and statistical report of con- 
struction activity in 1960 and forecast 
of volume for 1961, with _ statistics 
grouped by geographic area, type of con- 
struction, dollar volume of contracts, 
etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Inst. of Architects, 1735 New York 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Associated General Contractors of Am., 
20th & “E” St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Home Manufacturers’ Assn., 910 Seven- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Mobile Home Mfrs. Assn., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

Natl. Assn. of Home Builders, 1625 “L” 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Producers Council, 2029 “K” St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 





PUBLICATIONS 
Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures are for 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1960. 
IMPORTANT: Al! publications alphabetically listed—under basic group plus a subgroup for 
Architecture & Designers 
CANADIAN publications are listed immediately following U.S. publications in each group 
and/or subgroup. 








Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 





ABC Directory, 660 - 62nd St., Des Moines 12. 
Published by ABC Pub. Co. Est. 1949. Editor: 
J. C. Laue. Subscription, 5. Trim size, 
8\xll. Type page, 71/3x10; 2 cols., 39/16. 
Published Mar. 15th. Forms close Dec. 3lst. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,942: paid, 
160; other, 903. Rates—l page, $240; 1 page, 
$132; 14 page, $72; Ve page, ta, 
Color, red, $30; other, $60; bleed, $25. 





Alabama Builder, Bell Bldg., Montgomery, 
Ala. Published by Home Builders Assn. of 
Alabama. Est. 1957. Editor: Frank R. Broad- 
way. Trim size, 81/:x11. Ag page, 7!/4x914; 3 
cols., 214. Published 15th. Forms close d5th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-C. 
r re em 3, fx 9 
imes age age age , Page 

1 ‘$2000 ‘$140.00 ‘$12000 '$ 8000 

6 170.00 125.00 108.00 74.00 
12 150.00 115.00 100.00 70.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, 10%. 





American Builder, 30 Church St., New York 7. 
Published by Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1879. Editor: Joseph B. Mason. Subscrip- 
tion, $3.50. Trim size, 81/4xlll4. Type page 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3 716 and 2!/,. Published 
Ist. Forms clese 25th 2nd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-D. 

Circulation, paid, 105,006; unpaid, 3,821. 
Builders & contractors, 74,045; sub-contractors, 
special trade contractors, 9,190; retail dealers, 


6,719; mfrs., 1,968; realty, 1,937; other, 12,654. 

Times 1 P a P Vp P Vy P 

imes age age lage , Page 
1 $1493.00 412080 $e62. 0 $657.00 
6 1417.00 1121.00 765.00 575.00 
12 1359.00 1077.00 721.00 537.00 

Color, 4A, $175; bleed, 10%. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Builder-Architect, The, 804 N. 4th St., P. O. 
Box 3407, Phoenix, Ariz. Published by Akers- 
Runbeck Pub. Co. Est. 1957. Editor: John K. 
Akers. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 81!/4x1l!/,. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 14 pi. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
¢ a es 4,300. a 
imes age age age age 

1 ‘gl4a0o ‘$i0700 «$83.00 $62.00 

6 120.00 91.00 71.00 54.00 

12 98.00 77.00 57.00 46.00 
Color, $32; bleed, 10%. 


Builder's Kitchen Guide, 566 7th Ave., New 
York 18. Published by Gralla Publications. 
Est. 1959. Editor: M. Gralla. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 81/.xll!4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
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Represented nationally by: 


WEAVER INCORPORATED THOMPSON & CLARK COMPANY 
1447 Peachtree Street, N.E. 681 Market Street 
Atlanta 9, Georgia San Francisco 5, California 


WEAVER INCORPORATED THOMPSON & CLARK COMPANY 

1006-8 Chamber of Commerce Building Radio Center Building, Suite 202 
Miami 32, Florida 6000 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 


ROBERT W. HURST 
Suite 300 
437 Sth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


NORMAN C. SHELLMAN & ASSOCIATES 
230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, lilinois 


WEAVER INCORPORATED 
P. 0. Box 3142 


Tyler, Texas 


‘wane JOURNAL 
| OF HOMEBUILDING 


1625 L STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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3 cols., 3% and 23/16. Published Mar. 10th 
and Sept. 10th. Forms close Ist of prec. mo. 
os 5 discounts, 15-2. wo list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 45,516; non-qualified, 
General contractors & prefabricators, 
; architects, 4,756; product suppliers, 
3 309. Rat — Pp “uP y 
Times 1 Page % Page ', Page 
Ps | se1300 645.00 hoste | “ase'bo 
2 750.00 580.00 445.00 320.00 
olor, 4A, $155 , 10%. 


EPA Gp 


Building Construction, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3. Published by Cahners Pub. Co. 
Est. 1950. Editor: Harry Dreiser. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 8\/4xll4. Type page, 7x10; 3 
col 24. Published Sth. Forms close 2lst 
prec. Agenc >y discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
culation, qualified, 40,105; non-qualified, 
] 965, Architects, engineers, specification writ- 
ers, 20,728; general & sub-contractors, 17,673; 
dealers, distributors, producers, of bldg. ma- 
terials, equip., 1,756; other, 275 Y cam 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page e I, Page 
Y ge4000 $730.00 00.00 
6 725.00 630.00 350.00 
12 645.00 565.00 320.00 
Color, 4A, $125; bleed, $65 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





380.00 





Building Contractor of California, 1035 E. 
Green St Pasadena 1. Published by Western 
Journal Co. Est. 1936. Editor: Charles D. 
Baskerville ubscription, $2. Type ge 
/3x10, cols., 2!/3. Published sth. Focus 
close last prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
ir rculat ion, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1,840; 
controlled, 1 “y others, 92 ie enge 
Times 1 Pa Page 
r= ‘sio0%0 “$is0%0 | “$1150 
6 175.00 135.00 105.00 
12 165.00 120.00 100.00 
Yolor, 4A, $60; bleed, 10% 


Building News. 5616 San Vicente Blvd., Los 
Angeles 19. Est. 1946. Editor: Sam Jaffe. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 10'4x15'2; 5 cols., 
2 Published bi-weekly, Thursday. Forms 
‘lose Friday prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

; sworn, June 1958, paid, 4,256; 
>on olled 535; other 325 
ch, $3.50 200 inches, $3.2 


r, red, $60 


Building Products, 1 First St., Los Altos, Calif. 
by Hudson Pub. Co. Est. 1955. 
ram. Subscription, $10. Trim 
Vy Tyr 9e page, 7x10 . cols., 2 3/16 
shed last wk prec. Forms close 25th 2nd 
cy discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
=~ alified, 40,334: non-qualified 
Ider s contractors, 24,813; architects 
1. engineers, 13,919; consulting engi- 
2,594: others, 2,531. Rates— 
1 Page 2%, Page ‘2 Page 
$885.00 720.00 $575 
825.00 660.00 515.00 
12 795.00 630.00 485.00 
olor, 4A, $150; others, $200; bleed, $75 
Sombination rates with Building Products 
Dealer. 


I/, Page 
$ 80.00 





, per 
400 inches, $3.00 





Vz Page 
$420.00 
380.00 
360.00 





709 Mission St., San Fran- 
Fellom Publishing Co 
4 Fellum, Jr. Trim size 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 
30th prec. Agency 


list-C 


ontrolied, 5,056; other, 


California Builder, 
Published _by 


discounts NS) 
irculation 
284 “Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% Page Page 1/3 Page 
l 275.0 205.00 ayes 00 $110.00 

6 250.00 185.00 140.00 105.00 

12 225.00 165.00 120.00 90.00 
Color, 4A red, yellow, blue, green, $75; oth- 


ers, $80; bleed, 15% 





Chicage Construction News, 22 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3. Published by F. W. Dodge 
Co p. Est. 72. ts Editor: _ oF a mony Sub- 
scription, $72 im size, 12x ype e 
10'/2x16'/2; 5 cols., 2’’. Published daily Boe 
Saturday, Sunday and holidays. Forms close 
3 days prec Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,580; controlled, 
920; other, 50. Rat es—Oper. $4.50 per inch 
100 inches, $3.30 per inch; 250 inches, $2.90 
500 inches, $2.65; 750 inches, $2.45: 1,000 


inches, $2.25 





Commercial Record, 7 Whitney Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. Published by Record Pub. Co. 
Est 1882. Editor: Burton E. Callahan. Sub- 
scription, $28. Type pae, 85/gxl3l/. 4 cols., 
2%. Publist ied riday. Forms close Thurs., 
week prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,460; other, 500 
Rates, per inch, less than 25 inches, $5.00 
25-100 inches, $2.75. Color on request. 
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Consulting Engineer, 217 vow St., St. 
Joseph, Mich. ee by R. W. Roe and 
Partners. Est. 1952. Editor: Robert G. Zilly. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 834x115. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 49/16 and 23/16. 
Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 14,146; non-qualified, 
3,134. Consulting engineers, 13,903; libraries, 
on, clubs eng. societies, 268. Rates— 
Bulk 
Pages 1 Page % Page 1‘ Page 1/3 Page 

1 $515.00 343.00 $257 40 $171.65 

6 475.00 330.00 247.50 171.66 

12 428.00 316.66 237.50 165.00 
Color, 4A, $80; bleed, $65. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Contractor, The (Building & Construction), 
2323 Maryland Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. Pub- 
lished by Associated Builders and Contractors, 
Inc. Est. 1953. Editor: John 4 can 
gers tion, $2. Trim oy, 81/2x1 a 

x16, 2 2 and 3 cols., 35/16 and ‘aM. ublished 
zh Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 


Circulation, sworn, controlled, 1,559; paid, 
890; other, 51. Rates— 
i We Page Vy Page 

$ 65.00 45.00 
6 j 40.00 

12 J eS 0 35.00 
Color, on request. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Daily Journal, 1217 Welton St., Denver 4, 
Colo. Published by F. W. Dodge Corp. Est. 
1897. Editor: Allan Clevenger. Subscription, 
$72. Trim size, 12x17. Type page, 10 5/l6x 
1612; 5 cols., 12 pi. Published every business 
day except > nanencgg, Forms close 2 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, — ae controlled, 
565; other, 25. Rates—Ope 3.50 per inch; 
100 inches, $2.94; 250 inches, ‘so 59; 500 inches 
$2.38; 1,000 inches, $2. 
Color and bleed not ceatihie. 








Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory 
(See Chapter 42) 
For additional data see page 434. 





Engineers Product File 
(See Chapter 42) 
For additional data see page 427. 


BPA 





Florida Builder, 414 Pierce St., Tampa l. 
Published by Peninsula Pub. Co. Est. 1946. 
Editor: Frank Cowles, Jr. Subscription, $2. 
Trim rr 8l/xll. Type page, 75/16x974; 3 
cols., 25/16. Published 5th. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 3,520; non-qualified, 
205. Building & gen’l. contractors, 2,441; ar- 
chitects & engineers, 654; bldg. supply deal- 
ers, 297; mfrs., 81; others, 66. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $125.00 '$ 90.00 $ 70.00 
6 110.00 00 


12 100.00 3 ‘00 eo 00 
Color, 331/3%; bleed, 10%. 


Florida Contractor and Builder, 3620 N.W. 7th 
St., Miami 35. Published by Hopkins Pubs. Est. 
1945. Editor: David Shubow. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8!/2x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2Mg. Published ist. orms close 5th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 4,891; non-qualified, 
524. Builders & genl. contractors, 2,253; ma- 
terial & equip. suppliers, 907; architects, 864; 
naw TPage 4 B a gag 7a 
imes age ¥, Page ‘a /3 Page 
1 $135.00 ‘$ 90.00 $ 70.0 $ $5.00 
6 se 50 80.00 00 
12 110.00 70.00 ee 00 4s ‘00 


Color, 1/3 more; bleed, 10%. 


Home Builder, The, 520 University Ave., St. 
Paul 2, Minn. Published by Kamman-Art 
Printing Co. Est. 1955. Editor: Joe W. Lein. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 67%x10\/%. Type 
page. 6Y/ex9. Published Ist-3rd. Forms close 
Oth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, June 1958, 
62,460; others, 1,019. Rates on request. 


© @ 


House & Home, Time & Life Bldg., New York 

20. Published by Time, Inc. Est. 1952. Editor: 
P. I. Prentice. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 93/x 
12". Type page, 81/2xll; 3 cols., 29/16. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 26th of 2nd prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 








controlled, 
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Circulation, ination Western’ edition), 
paid, 125,004; unpaid, 8,391. Builders & con- 
tractors, 45,453; ae, 15,693; architects & en- 
ineers, 9,266; retailers, 8,515; sub-contractors 

special trade contractors, 7,692; other, 
38,979. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ‘i e Y, e 3 Page 

1 $1600.00 1a 0 heed 6 05.00 

6 00 690.00 

12 Ss, 60 1208 00 830 0.00 650.00 
Color, 4A, $200; others, $350; bleed, 10%. 

Western Edition, bound-in a cir- 
culation, 31,500. Rates—l time, 1 page, $775; 
Y Ret 9410; 1, page, $225. Color, aK, $100; 


oe ala’ ‘sales presentation outline. 


Keystone Builder, 411 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 

19. Published by ee Associates, Inc. Est. 

1954. Editor: Robert E. Wood. Subscription, $5. 

Trim size, 81/2x)1. hale oaeia, 714x934; 3 cols., 

25/16. Published 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, <<. 6,000. a aa 
Times 1 Page le Page e ‘a 

sooo | “$080 | Sis: 0 $125.00 

0. f 165.0 115.00 

188,00 105.00 





Color, 4A, $60; bleed, 10%. 


Manufactured Homes, 910 17th St., N. W., 
} amg ton 6, D. C. Published by Home Mfr's. 

Assoc. ts 1953. Editor: A. W. Bentz. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 814x1ll14. Type page, 
7x10, 3 cols., 214. Publ lished 10th. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 14,715; non-qualified, 
1,702. Home builders, builder-dealer & con- 
tractors, 10,790; mfrs., 1,239; govt., 594; mort- 
age finance agencies, 354; others, 1,234. 


ates— 
Times 1 Page e 1/3 Page 
l $500.00 $245.00 
6 420.00 . 
12 370.00 240.0 
Color, 4A, $80; uae 100: bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 385. 


M-h-M File (Mobile-home Manufacturers File), 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. Published by 
Mobile Home Pubs. Est. 1958. Editor: A 
Hartman. Trim size, 81/;xll. Published an- 
nually, March/Apr. Forms close Mar. 1. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 1,531; other, 
459. Rates (only catalog inserts acc epted)— 
1 page, $190; 6 pages, $140; 12 pages, $90 


Midwest Architect/Builder (formerly Midwest 
Home Builder), P. O. Box 389, Royal Oak, 
Mich. Est. 1953. Published by Narmore Pub. 
Co. Editor: James Wheeler. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8'/.xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2g. Published 25th prec. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. inane list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 10,534; other, 
100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page %; Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
1" $400:00 bao. 00 $225 bo “$165.00 
6 0.00 00 5.00 
12 ios, 00 188, 00 110. 00 "90. 00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $35. 
Buying Guide, issued annually, August 10. 














Mobile Home Dealer, 6229 Northwest Highway, 
Chicago 31. Est. 1949. Editor: James J. Ken- 
nedy. Subscription, . Trim size, 81/4x1l1}/ 
Type page, 7x10; $ cols., 2%. Published Sth 
& 20th. Forms close Sth & 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 9,724: non-qualified, 
735. Mobile home dealers, 6,121; mfrs., 2,268; 
eqpt., service suppliers, salesmen, banks & 
ins. cos., 1,364; —. = — 

e 


Times 1 Page 4% Y/ Y 

Times 1 oto | “$e b0 bas 6 bio 00 
200.00 150.00 125.00 90.00 

175.00 130.00 115.00 75.00 


pub. choice, $50; other, $75; bleed, 


For additional data see page 386. 


Mobile Homes, 118 W. First St., Hinsdale, IIl. 
ge by Mobile Magazines, Inc. Est. 
1952. alter 9 Cunningham. Trim size, 
81/4x1 11/4. ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. 
Published ig soeme close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 9,992; non-qualified, 
324. Mobile home & travel trailer dealers, 
8,257; mfrs., 1,252; equip. & service sup- 
liers 5 ae 3 Bane’ Vy P y 
imes age age e 

1 $275.00 $200.00 bed bo bis 

6 = - 180.00 

12 160.00 128, ivy 88. ‘0 
Color, 4A, a5, Te 10%. 
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NAHB Journal of am ee Re 1625 L. St., Sweet’s Light Construction Catalog File, 119 Color, 4A red, $60; other, $65; bleed, 15%. 
N. W. Washington 6, D. Published by W. 40th St., New York 18. Compiled and Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
Natl. Assn. of Home Builders. “he 1947. Editor: issued annually by Sweet's Catalog Service. Tee pce ang 
Albert B. Manola. Subscription, $6. Trim size, Design and printing services available but 
aia i, Pees , aN a ard. printed catalogs ——— Pgs oe Te- ) 
orms close 10t rec. enc iscounts, 15-2. uirements, issuance and closin ates on 
Mailing list-C. 2 gaia - uest. Agency discounts, none. . en ae _ ae Bsn ae 
Circulation, paid, 43,421; other, 4,050. Rates— Bistribution, 29 29,000—to qualified merchant oronto Bul = Pet, 1945. Edit —_ Du. 
Times 1 Page 2% Page | e % Page builders, contractors, architects, & designers. Geahan Suba ~ a - itor: BW, 
1 $605.00 00.00 bees $28. if Rates—on re uest, based on charge scales Tin. . u acrigtins. ; i. a < hed 
565.00 450.00 5.00 35.00 pe ta ee ution. '4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 3i/. Publishe 
12 535.00 430.00 =. 00 Oe For additional data see page 391. a roa ea 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Color, oF request; bleed, 10%. — “eaten ey 16,763; other, 665 
For additional data see page 387. BPA Builders, 4,023; primary sub-contractors, 3,167; 


New Jerse Builder, The, 601 Bangs Ave., genl. cena. ae architects, ai bldg. 
Asbury Par . Published by New Jersey Western Building, 1945 Yale Pl. N., Seattle 2, supply dealers & distributors, 2,072 other, 
Home ae yr Est. 1957 nme jobe Wash. Published by Pacific Builder & Engi- 2,858. Rates— 3 p 
S$. Wright. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; neer, Inc. Est. 1941. Editor: Fred K. Ross. Times 1 Page Page 3 0 
3 cols., 21/4. Published 10th. halt, close 20th Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/4xll4. Type l $375.00 
prec. A ency discounts, 15-2. page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms 6 325.00 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, close, Sth ® ec Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 12 285.00 : 85; 
1,991; other, 384. Rates— ing list-A- Color, 4A red, blue, $75; other 4K, $ oth- 
Times 1] Page 4%, Page \/, Page eee Pareaieticn, qualified, 26,201; non-qualified, ers, $90; bleed, 15%. 
1 ‘ 4 $110. 4 5 $ 60 1,235. Builders & contractors, 12,979; distribu- 
6 ‘00 op 00 tors, 5,928; wholesalers, jobbers, mirs.’ agents, (( AB Gaz ENA) 
12 6-00 30. 00 és 00 .00 D 628; other, 1,034. Rates— 
Color, $50. tot 10%. Bu Y; —— Gonadien este, ~ — —. nee 
omni e 3 , Que. Publishe y Wallace Pub. Co. Est. 
Ohio Builder, 57 E. Gay St., Columbus 15. 1 510. ose $170. 0 . Editor: Gene O'Keefe. Subscription, $5. 
Published by Ohio Home Builders Assn. Est. 6 236.00 157.34 Trim size, 81/4xll!4. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 
1953. Editor: Judy Stoothoff. Subscription, $4. 12 290.67 218.00 154.34 3 cols., 202 and uM, pi. Published 5th. 
Tri size, Bljxlt. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., Color, 4a, $110; bleed, $40. Forms close 14th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
oe Published 15th. Forms close 20th prec. Mailing list-A-C. 
right. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10. Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 16,613; 
je discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS other, 724. Bldg. & gen’'l. contractors, 7,322; 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 4,429; trade contractors, 3,657; bldg. supply deal- 


controlled, 1,778. ae ers, 2,763; architects & engineers, 2,357; oth- 
Times 1 Page e Yy, e i, P (CAB Ge ers, 540. Rates— 
1 $190.00 “hss bo big 00 $0 Times 1 Page %% Page 1, Page 1 Page 
6 170.00 Batiment (French), 146 Bates Rd., Montreal 26, 1 $425. 0 b3e5 0 $260. 00 $208.00 
12 150.00 130. 00 "90. 60 és 00 Que. Published by Wallace Pub. Co. Est. 1926. 6 325.00 00 186.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. Editor: Robert Henry. Subscription, $4. Trim 12 340.00 290.00 207 00 167.00 
size, 81/,4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., Color, 4A red, $85; other, 4A, $95; bleed, 15%. 
20\/ and 13!) pi. Published 10th, Forms close 
20th prec gency discounts, 15-2. Mailing Construction Trades Year Book, 84 Isabel St., 
list-A-C. : : Winnipeg 2, Man. Published ht Mercury 
Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 4,312; Pubs., Lid. Est. 1953. Editor: : 1 a es. 
Practical Builder, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago other, 658. Builders & genl. contractors, 1,632; Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, saxiive hay 
3. Published by Industrial Publications, Inc., architects, 651; trade contractors, 645; bldg. page. x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published May 
a Cahners Publication. Est. 1936. Editor: material & equip. supply dealers, 433; engi- orms close May lst. Agency, array 15-2. 
James M. Lange. Subscription, $3. Trim size, neers, 408; other, og’ Rates— Circulation, sworn, 1955 edition, con- 
Bl/gxill/q. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Pub- Times 1 Page e ¥ trolled, 3,426: paid, 915; other, 114. Rates—1l 
lished monthly. Forms close 20th 2nd prec. l 251.00 $0590 page, $170; 44 page, $132; 2 page, $100; 14 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-D. 6 tf 00 page, $76. P 
Circulation, paid, 103,398; unpaid, 3,609. 12 205.00 174.00 1.00 98.00 Color, 4A, $45; bleed, 15%. 
pene & contractors, 76,944; sub-contractors 
= trade contractors, 13,297; retailers, 
Fi Ses. engineers, 1,661; mfrs., 603- 
other, a = Rates—- D tp P he p 
imes age age a p page 
1” $1450.00 417800 “7800 


3 se ‘oem “2m ‘0 | Specifiers and buyers you want to 
Color, 4A, $175; bleed, 10%. ; ° e276 

nae HIM sree Steeeaseion cutee, | reach with advertising reach for catalogs 
Southern Builder, P. O. Box 67, College Park, | e 

Ga, ‘Published ‘by, Southern. Pub. Co. Est’ | 1 When they need products like yours 


1957. Editor: | ge ag Sabet 
Trim size, e " 0; 2 and 


Ty age, 
3 col 33%, an by Be heres | 10th. Forms os 
close “oth “prec Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- ..-and your advertising works best for 


aa lmao “D. you only when its readers have instant, 


rculation, sworn, controlled, 7,377; other, 
425. Rates— i 
Times 1 Page * Page Yh Page HP age convenient access to your catalog. 
. ' 5 : ’ 
e000 «18000 «130.00 97°50 Via Sweet’s ARCHITECTURAL CATALOG 


6 . . 
wee in Ee eee Be bleed 13%. 90.00 FILE, your catalog will be instantly 
accessible, at all times, to architects, 
OPA | engineers and general contractors in 
. the 20,000 leading specifying and buy- 


Southwest Builder & Contractor (Architecture ; ‘ : 

& Bldg. Edition). 1660 Beverly Blvd.. Los An- ing offices in the Architectural Market. 

eles, 26. Published by Iles-Avars Pub. Co. The results will be more value from 

st. 1893. gf titer: James W. ontoe Sub- Rp: “ 

scription, $3. Trim size, 8%@x111/. Type page, your advertising, and more selling 
if lishe 4t 


75/ tion. 5 3 cols., 2 5/16 Pub and 
Forms close 15 days prec. Agency decounts, opportunities. 


15-0. Mailing list-A- 

of teulation, qualitied 6.528 non- Sra For more data on ARCHITECTURAL 

8 Contractors, sub-contractors, ; : 

architects, consulting engineers, 882; awe CATALOG FILE—this market’s most 

rental firms, distributors, 516; mfrs., 501; oth- reached-for-and-used source of product 
information—see Sweet’s listing on this 


se ete: 1 rove. *h Page % Bo e e 
page, and contact our nearest office. 












































Wn Pr 
108.00 b0 $ 65. BS. 0 
300 


1s, ‘oO 80. i ee 00 ie, 00 
galet: ~ | ied. orange, yellow, $50; others, 
ee %. ’ 

Contractor's Guide Issue, published as a Sweet's helps you market 
13th issue in Sept. Rates—l page, $175; 2, — the way industry wants to buy 
page, $130; 1 page, $110; 1/3 page, $90. Fre- 
a a or a SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE—A DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
palit inane ibe Boot 20 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





Sweet's Industrial Construction Catalog File ci ; be : 
(See beget 41. Sweet’s currently maintains the catalogs of over 1,800 manufacturers—in classified, indexed 


) 
For additional data see page 390. and bound Catalog Filea—in a total of 135,000 buying offices throughout 6 basic markets. 
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Color, 4A, $50. 
Yearbook, published * page, 814s April. Type 
Daily Commercial News and Building Record, ge, 7xl0. eg 28} page, $145; 2 page, 
34 St. Patrick St., Toronto 2B, Ont. Published Sad 50; 4 page, $51. 
by Daily Commercial News, Ltd. Est. 1927. 
Editor: C. H. Chattoe. ng tion, $36. Trim 
size, 16x22\. Type page, 15x20l/,; 7 cols., 
122 ems. Published daily except Saturday 
d Sunday. Forms close noon day prec. Journal Des Constructeurs, Le, (French), 2340 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. Lucerne Rd., Mount Royal, Que. Published_by 
enon, Sept. 1960, paid, 8,298; unpaid, Le Journal des Constructeurs Engineers. Est. 
1,915. Rates—open, 35c; 2,100 lines, 26c; 4,200 1953. Editor: Roland Charette. Subscription, 
lines, 22c; 7,000 lines, 20c; 14,000 1 ines, 18c. $3. Trim size, 83/gxll/4. Type page. 7 1/16x10; 
Color and bleed not ‘available 3 cols., 2'4. Published month Forms close 
ts: Annual Review _and 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Forecast of ‘the. Construction Industry—Jan.: Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 3,112; 
Annual Spring Roads and Utilities Issue— other, 304. Builder-contractors, 1,917; bldg. 
April; Annual Fall Roads and Utilities Issue— materials mfrs. & suppliers, 602; architects & 
Oct. Type page, 7xl0. Rates—) ee 1 time, engineers, 152; sub-contractors, 151; others, 
$225; 22 page, $165; 1/2 page, = Wz page, 304. Rates— 
$95 Pes uency rates on reques Times 1 Page % Page 1/2 Page /¥; Bots 
Color, 4A. $65, other, $75, bleed, 15%. 1 ro B10. a $115.60 $80 


=s 
12 140.00 iis .00 as 00 
Color, 4A red, $50; ay 44, $55, bleed, iso 


Home Building in Canada, 93 Railside Rd., 
ag Mills, Ont. Published by Fullerton Pub. 
, Ltd. Est. 1920. Editor: Alec S. Clements. 
Subset iption, $2. Trim size, 814x114. Type MacLean Building Guide, 1450 Don Mills Road, 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published bi- Don Mills, Ont. Published b ——_ Mac- 
monthly, 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- Lean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1920. Editor: Duncan. 
counts, 15-0. Mailing list-C Trim size, 1Yaxl 1, = page, x0; 3 cols., 
Circulation, June 1960, ~paid, 6,641; unpaid, 13 pi. Published bth orms close 10th prec. 
1,525. Rates— Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
1 Page 2%; Page 1, Page 3 Page Circulation, controlled, 19,200; other, 260. 
$280.00 $202 00 $15 $108. - Speculative pe 4,223; genl. contractors, 
242.00 179.00 137.00 3,016; bldg. supply dealers & distributors, 
Color, red, $50; others, $65; bleed, 10%. 2,276; architects 21; all special trade con- 
tractors, gel “a 2'546. og yp P 
Times 1 Page ge e age 
rs ecaeo | Sa0000 | “$z20%0 “i900 
6 345.00 255.00 195.00 145.00 
Journal of Commerce ~a 1606 W. Broad- 12 305.00 244.00 182.00 137.00 
way, Vancouver 9, B. C. Published by Journal Color, 4A, $70; bleed, 15%. 
of Commerce. Est. 1911. Editor: J. L. White- Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
head. Subscription, $20 Trim size, 133/gx181,. For additional data see page 593. 
Type page, 12!/2x161/2; 6 cols., 12 ems. Pub- 
lished Saturday. Forms close. — prec. (CAF @ 
Agency discounts, ailing list ; 
Circulation Sept. 1960; controlled, 7.977; 
other, 323. Construction, 4,274; industry & National Builder, 481 Pg tg « Ave., To- 
mig., 821; architects, 699; distributors, 581; ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
ovt., 554; other, 1,283. Rates—100 inches, Pub. Co. Ltd. Est. 1951. Editor: W. W. C. 
2.80; 200 inches, $2.66; 300 inches, $2.52; 500 Fowke. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/yx11}/4. 


© inches, $2.38; 1000 inches, $2.24. 


























Specifiers and buyers you want to 
reach with advertising reach for catalogs 
when they need products like yours 


..-and your advertising works best for 
you only when its readers have instant, 
convenient access to your catalog. 


Via Sweet’s INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
CATALOG FILE, your catalog will be in- 
stantly accessible, at all times, to im- 
portant corporation building depart- 
ments, contractors, architects and 
engineers in the 14,000 leading speci- 
fying and buying offices in the Indus- 
trial Construction Market. The results 
will be more value from your advertis- 
ing, and more selling opportunities. 

For more data on INDUSTRIAL CON- 
STRUCTION CATALOG FILE—this market’s 
most reached-for-and-used source of 
product information—see Sweet’s list- 
ing, and contact our nearest office. 





Sweet’s helps you market 
—the way industry wants to buy 
SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE—A DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Sweet’s currently maintains the catalogs of over 1,800 manufacturers —in classified, indexed 
and bound Catalog Files—in a total of 135,000 buying offices throughout 6 basic markets. 
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Type ages 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 214 and 3%. 
Pu lishe 17th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 16,028; other, 246. 
Builder-contractors, 7,468; architects, bldg. 
housing consultants, 2, 113; heating, plumbing 
& air conditioning contractors, 1,022; decorat- 
ing, plastering glazing contractors, 1,009; 
ae. wi. ee ee y Vy P 
imes age ge age 

rs Jstaoo “$3740 “hen bo $220. 00 

6 395.00 335.00 242.00 

12 355.00 300.00 220.00 
Color, 4A red, blue, $80; other, 
matched, $100; bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see pages 594-595. 


Western Construction & Building, 84 Isabel 
St., Winnipeg 2, Man. Published | Mercury 
Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1949. Trim size, 8'/gx111/4. Tyre 
page: 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 31/3 and 21/6. 
ublished 20th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 3,243: 
other, 79. Genl. & building contractors, 2,022; 
sub-contractors, 585; architects, 577; bldg. 
materials & equip. distributors, 478; engineers, 
306; other, 116. — 

Times 1 Page % / e 1/3 Page 

l $220.00 47086 4 $139 (0 95.00 

192.00 113.00 82.00 

12 175.90 132. iv 103.00 72.00 

Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $60; bleed, 15%. 


ARCHITECTURE & DESIGNERS 


A-E-C Western Catalog File, 1115 S. Boyle, 
Los Angeles 23. Published by Times Mirror 
Press, div. of Times-Mirror Co. Est. 1940. 
Mgr.: J. B. Davey. Trim size, 83x1ll. Type 
page, 7x10. Publis 1ed Jan. Forms close Nov 
1. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6,397; other, 
203. Rates (inserts supplied a PY advertiser)—2 
pages, $360; 8 pages, 6 pages, $960.. 
Other rates on request. 














AIA Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, 1735 New York Ave., Washington 6, 
D. C. Est. 1944. Editor: Jos. Watterson. Sub- 
acd tion, $4. Trim size, 814xll14. Type page, 

x16. Published 28th prec. Forms close Ist 
a <n § discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 15,575: non-qualified, 
2,416. Corporate members, 13,423; chapter 
assoc. members, 1,875; students, 632; non- 
member registered architects, 398. Rates—1 
ge, 1 time, $550; 6 times, $440; 12 times, 
$400 Color, 4A, $130; bleed, $55. 


A.I.D. Magazine, 9009 Beverly Blvd., Los An- 
eles 48. Published by California Institute of 
nterior Designers. Est. 1955. Editor: A. —_— 

Dizik. a $5. Trim size, 81/xll. Typ 

page. 7x10; 2 cols., 35%. Published obth. 
orms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15: 0. 

Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 4,500. Rates, na- 

ec —. P Vy P hy P 
imes age age 

1 $135.00 $ 85. -y bo $ 7 4 
tg 00 
00 Hy 00 40. 00 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed. no charge. 








Architects’ or The, 1878 Springfield 
Ave., Maplewood, N. J. iow by The Ar- 
chitects’ Exchange, Inc. Est. 195 Editor: F 
Ferdinand Durang. ee 50 50. Trims 
size, 81/2xlll/,. Type page 3 cols., 21/4. 
Published quarterly, Mar. 15th. Forms ‘close 
25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,786; paid, 
Fe say es 110. Age y 

imes ag e 3 Page 

I $275.00 108 00 7s 0 $125.00 

4 250.00 5.00 50.00 100.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed. 330. 


Architectural & oe eT News, 500 Bloom- 
field Ave., Montclair, . J. Published by 
Hagan Pub. Corp. Est. ase) Editor: Stephen 
A. Kliment. Trim size, 11x11}/ ape ge, 
10x10; 4 cols., 2\/. Published 15t Foms 

close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail 


ing list-C 

Carculedion. qualified, 34,263; non-qualified, 
3,272. Architects, 25,947: engineers: struc- 
tural, 4,660; mechanical, 2,643; electrical, 
1,715. Rates (7x10 ad unit)— 


Times vote 2, Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
} = .00 bsa5.60 4510 0.40 $60 bp 
12 720. 00 ees, 60 4s. i 31S, 00 

Color, 4A, $150; bleed, $75. 
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ui) 


Architectural Forum, Time & life Bldg., New 
York 20. Published by Time Inc. Est. 1892. 
Editor: Douglas Haskell. Subscription, $6.50 
Trim size, 93/x12!/,. by i ge, 734xl0%%; 3 
cols., 2%. Publis od ast Fri. of mo. prec. 
Forms close 25th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, (includes Western Section) paid, 
61.271; unpaid, 4,255. Architects- a aH 
16,562; universities, colleges, students, 9,191; 
commercial, industrial & institutional, 7,594; 
contractors & builders, 6,399; bldg. materials 
& aes Page , 2,373; — ty Pe 128. Rat , 
imes - age e age 
i Hoist 00 by28 3 ¥sss'b0 
6 635.00 530.00 
12 1700. 60 870-00 600.00 515.00 
Color, on request; bleed, 10%. 
—— Section. Circulation, 13,549. Rates— 
1 ge, 1 time, $485; 6 times, $430; 12 times, 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 379. 


Architectural Metals, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 1. Published by Natl. Assn. of Archi- 
tectural Metal Mfrs. Est. 1955. Editor: William 
N. Wilson. ag opize. 2 OF xll. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., d 13 p ublished 15th. 
Forms close Sth cane got discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, peter. 15,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page e 1/3 Page 

PS ‘spee00  “$ais0o | “i7o to “$148'%0 
275.00 205.00 165.00 135.00 
12 265. 00 195.00 160.00 130.00 
Color, $66; bleed, $45. 


Architectural Products (incorporating Archi- 
tectural Handbook), 636 N. San Vicente Blvd., 
Los sogeas 46. Published by Chron Pubs. 
Est. 1949. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 51/2x81/,. 
Type ge, 41/,x714. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
18,741; paid, 3,156; other, *1,396. Rates on re- 
quest. 


© D 


Architectural Record, yy . 40th St., New 
York 18. Published by F. W. Dodge Corp. a 
McGraw Hill Co. Est. 1891. Editor: Emerson 
ae, Subscription, o 50. Trim size, 8 9/16x 
115/. e, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 
2g. Pub tishe ‘Sth. Forms close 8th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

irculation (including Western Edition) paid, 
38,917; unpaid, 3,133. Architectural & archi- 
tectural-engineering firms, private practice ar- 
chitects & architect-engineers, registered staff 
architects, 19,678; consulting engineering firms 
& private engineers, staff engineers, 10,807; 
designers, 2,578; ag 6,692. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% e \, Page 1/3 Page 

es et asoto $ez000 | $5900 Faas. 00 

"930.00 750.00 515.00 405.0) 

12 775.00 665.00 450.00 350. 00 
Color, 4A, $195; bleed, $80. 

Western Edition (Natl. Edn., with bound-in 
section), circulation, F omy 7,698. Rates— 


Times 1 Fa 4 2/. VY, Page 1/3 Page 
1 50 $340.0 0 $180.00 
6 oF 70.00 00 ' 
12 320.00 368 00 140.00 
Color, 4A, $75: bleed, $35. 
Record Houses Annual published May 15th 
as 13th issue. Forms close April 8th. 
For additional data see pages 380-381. 














Architecture and Bolen 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 

— York 17. Published by Architectural Cata- 

Co. Est. ye Editor: L. Lawrence Stears. 

3 scription, ; i page, 8xll; 2 cols., 

3Y/4. SA ae i "ist orms close ISth prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, 


no other, 100. 3a Yh P 
imes age age 
; 1 ‘$350 op $195.00 

00.0! 175.00 


Color, $85; bleed, oS. 


controlled, 


Mi 
$1800 0 
100.00 





Arizona Architect, P. O. Box 904; Phoenix 1, 
Ariz. Published by The Arizona Soc. of Archi- 
tects. Est. 1957. Editor: Phil Stitt. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 81/,xll/%. Type page, 7x10; 
cols., 33. Published 2 th. Forms close 3 weeks 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,362; other, 


105. Rates— th P Vk, Page 
bio 5.00 $ 60 0 


— 1 Page 
8. 00 18 00 


$195.00 
180.00 
12 165.00 
Color, $35; bleed, 15%. 


Arts & Agchocteze, 3305 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 5. Est. . Subscription, Fa Editor: 
John Entenza. rin “_ 934x123. pe page, 
See lT Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. 





Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, = controlled, 
i 1,103; other. 117. as (7x10 
imes age age 
1 ey bao0 bo 


EB EB 
120. 00 


12 285.00 160.00 
Color, 4A, $100. Py $150; bleed, $50. 


Empire State Architect, 35 Scio St., Rochester 
4, N. Y. Published by Martin Q. Moll Publi- 
cations, Inc. Est. 1940. Editor: Thomas O. 
org ng $2.50. Trim om. 81/2x11. 
Pe page. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2 ond 13 
b Published alternate months Jan. 20. Foams 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,200; other, 100. 


a 2 Vp P Vy P 
imes oro age 974 
1 $225 haste “$300 3 95 

3 21s. 00 175.00 125.00 0.00 

6 200.00 160.00 120.00 8, 00 
Color, $50; bleed, $40. 
Florida Architect, The. 7225 S.W. 82nd Ct., 
Miami 43. Published by The Florida Assn of 
Architects. Est. 1950. Editor: Roger W. Sher- 
man. Trim size, 8%xll!4. Type ge, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 35/16 and 2!/. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 
nitculation, evn ees, 4,200. im 
imes age e age age 

1 $180.00 $150 b0 $120.00 3 80. 0.00 

6 155 Loy 100.00 

12 14 3. 0 120 90.00 
Color, 4A, $50; others, $75, bleed, 15%. 


Great Lakes Architecture & Engineering, 13320 
Enterprise Ave., Cleveland 35. Publis ed by 
Great Lakes Architecture & Engineering. Sub- 
gore. $3. Trim size, BYpxli. Type page, 

2 cols., 31/2. Published Ist. Forms close 
na rec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,450; paid, 
350. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

$2700 
240.0) 

12 220. 00 188, 00 

Color, $85; bleed, $25. 


Gulf States Architect & Builder, P. O. Drawer 
1060, New Orleans 4, La. Published by Delta 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1956. Editor: Lloyd Lewis. 
Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 











2/, Vy Page Page 
b205 6 09 bis 09 “$110.00 


130. 00 95. 00 





23/16. Published First Friday of mo. Forms 

close 15th prec. agency & discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Dec. 1958, controlled, 2,112; 
id, 674; other, ae Rates— 

imes | Page So \, e 1, Page 
1 $175.00 "hs 5 este "$5898 
6 ope 85.00 ae 00 
12 100. 60 75.00 60.00 

Color, $40, Dieed, $10. 

Indiana Architect. The, P. O. Box 55594, Up- 

town Sta., Indianapolis 5, Ind. Published by 

Ind. Soc. of Architects. Est. 1957. Editor: Don 

E. Gibson. Trim size, 81/,xll. Type page, 734x 

934; 3 cols., 21/2. Published Ist. Forms close 

20th prec. Agency F Neon 15-0. 

controlled, 3,100. 





Circulation, Dec. 1958, 
in iP 2h P Vp P Vy P 

imes age age age age 

. $115.00 $90.00 °$ 70.00 $ 50.00 

6 100.00 85.00 45.00 

12 90.00 80.00 60.00 40.00 


Colors, on request; bleed, 15%. 


Inland Architect, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
1. Published by Chicago Chapter American 
Institute of Architects. Est. 1957. Editor: D. 
Carr Whitehead. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
81x11. Type page, 7x10. Published 15th. 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 1,332; paid, 

878; other, 204. Rojee. 
Y, Page 


Times 1 Page 2/; ge YY, e 
ee LR Ta $100.00 
6 175.00 125.00 100.00 80.00 
150.00 100.00 90:00 70.00 


12 
Color, $75; bleed, 15%. 


VAC} 


Interior Decorators’ Hand Book, 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. Published by Hall Pub. Co. Est. 
1935. Editor: J. L. Butler. a tion, $2.50. 
Trim size, 614x9. Type page, 3%; 2 cols., 
2. Published March and Si 1$th. Forms 
close Jan. 15 and July 15. lowes discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 10,738; other, 2,062. 
Interior decorators, 8,166; retailers, 881; ar- 
chitects, 656; department stores, 557; other, 
478, Rates— 
= 








“hs Page 


Y, 
‘$340 00 $220 00 135.09 


2 235.0 
Color, 4A, $125; bleed, 18%. 











Sweet’s helps you market 








Specifiers and buyers you want to 
reach with advertising reach for catalogs 
when they need products like yours 


...and your advertising works best for 
you only when its readers have instant, 
convenient access to your catalog. 

Via Sweet’s LIGHT CONSTRUCTION CAT- 
ALOG FILE, your catalog will be instantly 
accessible, at all times, to important 
contractors, builders, architects and 
designers in the 29,000 leading specify- 
ing and buying offices in the Light 
Construction Market. The results will 
be more value from your advertising, 
and more selling opportunities. 

For more data on LIGHT CONSTRUCTION 
CATALOG FILE—this market’s most 
reached-for-and-used source of product 
information—see Sweet’s listing on this 
page, and contact our nearest office. 


—the way industry wants to buy 
SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE—A DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Sweet’s currently maintains the catalogs of over 1,800 manufacturers—in classified, indexed 
and bound Catalog Files—in a total of 135,000 buying offices throughout 6 basic markets. 
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Interior Design, 151 E. 50th St., New York 
22. Published by Interior Design Div., wianey 
Communications Corp. Est. 1932. Editor: H 
Anderson. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 19,847; unpaid, 2,275. In- 
terior | amore ge g & decorators, 9,619; interior 
dec. retail stores, 2,734; mfrs. 
vm om, Feds, retail interior furnishings 
stores, 1,649: others, 3,585. 1 
Times 1 Page 2 Page Y¥, e YY 

T $46500 $280.00 bate |“ S80 

6 420.00 245 = 145.00 85.00 

12 370.00 218.0 130.00 75.00 
Color, 4A, $100; others, $125, bleed, 10%. 


aly) 


Interiors, 18 E. S0th St., New York 22. Pub- 
lished by Whitney Pubs., Inc. Est. 1888. Edi- 
tor: Olga Gueft. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 
9x12. Type page, 2 cols., 3%. Published 
Ist. Forms close 1h. prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 25,185; unpaid, 2,534. In- 
terior designers & decorators, 7,815; archi- 
tects-interior designers, 3,143; interior dec. 
depts. of retail stores, 2,749; mfrs. & whole- 

ers, 2 682; oth a: —_ Re ea Ve P 
Times age age e eas 

1 $620.00 $360 00 ‘sas $115 

6 570.00 00 200.00 108, 00 

12 520.00 395 00 175.00 92.50 
Color, 4A, $135; others, $175; bleed, 10%. 


Interiors’ Pocket ew of America’s “—— 
a 18 E. 50th St., New York 22 
1952. Trim size, 41/2x6. "Type page, BxSis. 
Published, spring and fall. Forms close Dec. 
1 and June 1. Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, 
16,000. ne page, $250. 
Color, $100; ot! wh $115. 








controlled, 





ersey Architect. 362 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, 
‘ eo ib] ished by Punch Pub. Co. Est. 1957. 
Bator: Paul | Relomesetly <a $5. 
Trim size, dy eit, Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
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Construction Division 


Engineered construction 


New construction put in place in ’61 


to exceed last year’s value by 3.9% 


CURRENT TRENDS 


® Neary $16.4 BILLION worRTH of 
highways, earthwork-dams-water- 
ways, public utility facilities, military 
faciilties, and sewer and water sys- 
tems construction will be put in 
place this year. According to De- 
partment of Commerce estimates, 
this represents just under a 4% 
increase from last year’s volume. 

For the contractors in this seg- 
ment of the construction industry, 
this represents good news. Temper- 
ing their elation, however, is the 
prospect of having to pay higher 
prices for their materials and equip- 
ment. Even this may not be as 
severe as it might otherwise be, 
because there are some counter- 
balancing factors working in the 
coritractor’s favor—such as_ the 
“battle between materials produc- 
ers.” 

As an example, steel and cement 
are expected to be easy to get this 
year, however, there will be a price 
hike on heavy structurals probably 
late this year, and in some parts 
of the country cement will cost 
more than in 1960. But, competition 
among the materials producers is 
expected to keep price hikes to a 
minimum. In other words, contrac- 
tors stand to benefit from the wide 
choice of materials fighting to 
garner his construction dollar. 

Aluminum and plastics are put- 
ting increased pressure on the 
“basic” construction materials— 
steel and cement—and some inroads 
are being made. Plastics are a case 
in point. 

Signalling the tightened competi- 
tion between materials is the in- 
creased usage of plastics in all kinds 
of construction applications. Con- 
tractors are utilizing vinyl plastic 
and polyethylene film as enclosures 
around work areas in winter, and 
as a vapor barrier under concrete 
floor slabs. Foam plastic is seeing 
service as insulation for concrete 
forms in winter, and epoxies have 


proved their worth as ingredients 
in bonding agents that join new 
concrete to old. 

Some other synthetic materials 
are staking a claim in the construc- 
tion field also. Butyl rubber sheets 
are seeing increased use to form a 
water barrier beneath the slab of a 
new building. Fiberglas is being 
used by more contractors, not only 
in its previous thermal insulation 
application, but also for vibration 
dampening. 

Partially responsible for the con- 
tractors’ acceptance—and use—of 
the new materials is the fierce com- 
petition among construction mate- 
rials makers. Producers’ competi- 
tion—much of it in the form of high 
priced, high speed research pro- 
grams—is resulting in a flood of 
new techniques that are of direct 
benefit to the contractors. 

Examples are seen in the struggle 
between prestressed concrete and 
steel for the structural market. 
Concrete has made heavy inroads 
during the past 10 years. Steel com- 
pany research is expected to pay 
off this year, by way of recapturing 
part of the market gained by pre- 
stressed concrete. 

Along the same lines, concrete 


and asphalt paving groups are in a 
photo-finish race for new and bet- 
ter techniques. Both groups predict 
significant new development this 
year. 

Taking a closer look at develop- 
ments in these general materials 
categories, the picture appears 
something like this. 

In the structural steel area, high- 
strength bolts are rapidly replacing 
rivets for structural work. As a re- 
sult, it is expected that more shop- 
bolting will be done this year on 
fabricated structural steel—saving 
time for the contractor on the job. 

With bolting just barely having 
established a toehold it is already 
facing severe competition from 
weldments. Some industry authori- 
ties anticipate some of the biggest 
developments in steel construction 
this year to be in welding. 

For structural concrete the pic- 
ture looks vastly different than it 
did just a few years ago. Fifteen 
stories were considered the limit for 
concrete buildings only a few years 
back. Under construction at the 
time this was written was a 50 story 
hotel (in New York City) and there 
was talk of even bigger structures 
of this type. 

An advantage of concrete for tall 
buildings is that forms can be de- 
signed for a great many re-uses- 
once again a savings for the con- 
tractor. It is expected that as build- 
ing codes are updated to the ad- 
vances of the latest technology, 





INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


Classification Manual. 


manual: 


> 161—Highway and street construction 
contractors (who also construct airports, 
highway grade separations, sewage and 
waterworks improvements incidental to 
street and highway improvements, swim- 
ming pools and projects of a_ similar 
nature). 


28, 37, 42, and 65. 





This chapter covers “Construction other than building construc- 
tion”—Industry Group 16 in the Government’s Standard Industrial 


Here are the code numbers and industry titles from the S.L.C. 


Chapter 39 contains related information on the wholesale distri- 
bution and retail establishments serving all construction industries. 
In addition, other related information will be found in Chapters 26, 


> 162—Heavy construction (except build 
ings and highways) contractors who con 
struct flood control projects, harbor and 
waterways structures, power and com- 
munications transmission lines, tunnels 
and other projects such as marine con- 
struction, etc. 
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concrete will become increasingly 
competitive with steel for tall build- 
ings. 

Concrete used for paving pur- 
poses is on the brink of a major 
breakthrough, according to informed 
sources. The technique involved is 
called “slip forming”, and a Bureau 
of Public Roads (BPR) survey in- 
dicated that 17 states had used it 
by the time 1960 ended, and 16 
more were planning to try. 

Roadbuilding equipment has been — Ty ($300.0)* 
developed almost to the point where Ind. 96. 98.7 mae 
a contractor dumps concrete in one 250.0 
end of the rig and a road drains out _ ee ory 
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jective already. It has eliminated 
most of the machines used in con- 
ventional paving trains. 

Central mixing is expected to see 
considerably increased application 
among roadbuilders this year. Pio- 
neered primarily in Ohio, contrac- 
tors in that state laid 2 million 
yards of central-mixed concrete in 
1959, representing more than 30% 
of the state’s total highway concrete. 

Manufacturers have recognized 
the trend. Central plants are be- 
coming more efficient and more 
portable. This gives them a capa- 
bility for economical use on small- 
er-sized projects. Electronic controls 
now have converted most of these 
central plants into semi-automatic 
operations. 

Here are some of the highlight 
trends for contracting organizations 
in the two major divisions of the 
highway and heavy construction 
industry. 


> Highway & street construction 
contractors (S.C. 161) . . . This 
category actually includes contrac- 
tors specializing in construction 
other than highways, as weil as the 
highway specialists. Other areas of 
specialization include: athletic fields; 
golf courses; parking areas; swim- 
ming pools, etc. 


s Highway & RELATED CONSTRUC- 
TIoN. A value increase of some $300 
million over 1960 highway con- 
struction has been forecast for 1961 
by the department of Commerce. 
Prospects for this year are strongly 
influenced by the fact that less 
funds need to be allocated for right- 
of-way purposes, thereby making 
more funds available for construc- 
tion. 

Substantial progress was racked 
up last year, which was the second 
biggest year in history in terms of 
dollar volume of contract awards. 
This year will set a new record, 
with one industry source estimating 


(1) State expects to exceed this minimal estimate. 





* Figures in parenthesis: state expects awards to “‘equal or exceed’’ 1960 level. 


Source: Contractors & Engineers 








at least $3.9 billion to be in pros- 
pect for contract awards for high- 
ways and bridges. 

The Interstate program got a 
large parcel of attention from a 
Congressional subcommittee (Rep. 
John A. Blatnik’s highway group) 
last year, in the form of three in- 
vestigative hearings: one on clear- 
ances for bridges; the second on the 
Oklahoma road scandal; and, an- 
other on payola and other unusual 
developments in Florida. 

However, while trying to duck 
the fusillade of charges and counter- 
charges, highway agencies managed 
to post a record of solid accomplish- 
ment in 1960. Stimulated by early 
allocation of federal-aid funds for 
fiscal 1962, plus casing of BPR’s 
contract control restrictions, con- 
tract awards topped $3.4 billion, the 
second highest level in history. 

Significant progress was accord- 
ingly made on the Interstate high- 
ways—with more than 10,000 miles 
being opened to traffic, plus more 
than 4,500 miles being put under 
construction. Significantly, other 
segments of the nation’s highway 
system were not neglected because 
of the push on the Interstate system. 

For example, construction con- 
tracts have been completed on more 
than 106,000 miles of “ABC” roads 
since 1956. In addition, states and 
local agencies have completed work 
on many more miles with funds of 
their own. 

On the competitive front, last 
year was another rough one for 
highway contractors. On all sides 
there was keen competition, low bid 
prices—and low profit margins. For 
highway agencies this meant that 
1960 was a year for price bargains, 
as bids consistently ran below en- 
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gineer’s estimates in many states. 

Competition remained keen when 
this year started, but not as rough 
as during the latter part of 1960. 
Bid indices were reported to be 
rising throughout the country dur- 
ing this year’s first quarter. Con- 
tributing factors were general sta- 
bility in material prices and some- 
what easier borrowing to finance 
contractor operations. 

Ready availability of materials, 
manpower, machinery, and money 
make it possible for contractors to 
stay with fast production schedules, 
reduce time requirements and there- 
by increase profits. 

As mentioned previously, equip- 
ment improvements have helped 
the contractor, too. Low unit prices 
bid by contractors reflected, to a 
significant degree, improvements in 
equipment and methods last year. 
Here are the highlights reported by 
one industry source: 


© Development of a powered infla- 
tion device for changing tire pres- 
sures on a pneumatic-tired roller 
“on-the-run.” 


e Continued improvement in auto- 
mation and mobility of asphalt mix- 
ing plants, plus increases in auto- 
matic operation of central batching 
plant for concrete. 


e Introduction of a simple gage to 
measure accurately the energy out- 
put of a diesel pile hammer. 


When it comes to methods, many 
industry spokesmen believe that for 
the highway engineer the most im- 
portant development is the continu- 
ing application of high-speed com- 
puters to speed planning, location, 
and design procedures. These com- 


Continued on page 398 





To sell 


the Construction Market, 
tell the Civil Engineer 


WHY THE CIVIL ENGINEER? 


Throughout engineered construction, the 
technical-design-administrative _responsibili- 
ties of Civil Engineers are basic. Airports, 
bridges, buildings, dams, highways, pipe 
lines, tunnels, sewage plants, water works 
. all start and finish with civil engineer- 
ing. And the influence of these profession- 
ally qualified men is felt whatever their 
business affiliation . . . in contracting com- 
panies, consulting firms, owners’ building 
departments, or in public works offices. 


MARKET COVERAGE: 


CIVIL ENGINEERING, as the official 
magazine of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, serves the profession and the en- 
tire field of engineered construction. In so 
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doing, it reaches over 48,000 professionally 
— engineers in all phases of the in- 
ustry to obtain the deepest professional 
penetration of Civil Engineering influence 
available in any publication. 


EDITORIAL SCOPE: 


Written by and for Civil Engineers exclu- 
sively, the content of CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING fully justifies its editorial masthead: 
“The Magazine of Engineered Construc- 
tion.” The list below is a brief selection 
from 1960 issues of articles by men close 
to the projects . . . the planners, adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and operating execu- 
tives best qualified to interest and inform 
their fellow professionals on all phases of 
engineered construction. 





Federal Highway Administrator 


Engineer, contractor 


President, construction company 


Engineer of Erection, steel company 
Supervisor, petroleum company 
Engineer Division 


Engineer, construction company 


Lt. Commander, CEC, USN 


President, contracting firm 





“Charting the Highway Program through 1960’’— 53. D. Tallamy, 


“New Equipment on Our Highways"— H. A. Radzikowski, Chief Division of 
Development, Bureau of Public Roads 

“Construction for Missile Launching’— Norman N. Stout, Project 

Engineer, Air Force Ballistic Missile Division 

“Concrete Frame Supports 51/2-Mile Conveyor Belt” — /. Roy Fraser, 
Division Engineer, manufacturing company 

“Anchoring a Tunnel in Sand” — George F. Poland, Project 


“Old River Lock Construction Planning” 
“Transmission-line Construction by Helicopter” - 
Administrator of Aircraft Operations, power company 
“Heavy-duty Composite Bridge’ — Homer M. Hadley, consulting engineer 
“Erection of the Lower Deck George Washington Bridge” — E. L. Durkee, 
“Offshore Surveying” — George E. Jones, Survey Engineering 

“Madison Canyon Slide’— Keith R. Barney, Major General, U. S. Army 

“A 13-story Building by Lift Slab and Slip Form’’ — Herbert Kornes, 
“Reducing Sewage Plant Odors in a Residential Area” — WW’. S. Hyde, 
Supervising Engineer, Division of Water & Sewers, Sacramento 

“Construction Problems of Nuclear Power Plants’? — Donald G. Iselin, 
“A Constructor Gets Into Urban Renewal” — Clifford S. Strike, 

“Two International Civil Airports’— Lewis W. McBride, Chief, & 

William O. Tatum, Civil Engineer, U. S. Army Engineer Division 


“Open-web Beams for Seattle Office Building” — H. 1. Johnson, Jr. 
Resident Engineer and C. T. Dooleg, Field Engineer, steel corp. 


— Ross White, Vice 


- Frederick R. Payne, Jr. 
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McDONALD-THOMPSON COMPANY: San Francisco 5, 625 Market St., 
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Square, PR 1-1371 
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TR 1-5762 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


EVIDENCE OF READERSHIP 


Every month the ASCE mails a readership 
questionnaire to a random sample of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING’S subscribers. Results of 
these surveys show that Civil Engineers 
spend far more time reading CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING than any other publication 
serving the engineered construction market. 
For example, it is consistently reported 
that the readers spend more time on each 
monthly issue of CIVIL ENGINEERING 
than they devote to all four weekly issues 
of another leading construction publication 
during the same period. 


MARKET SURVEYS 


The Engineered Construction Mail Forum, 
a continuing market study conducted by the 
ASCE survey committee, regularly studies 
and reports on various segments of the en- 
gineered construction market. The results 
of these surveys are available upon request. 
Among recent findings are the following 
indications of the purchasing influence of 
the Civil Engineer in: 


Contracting companies — overt 75% 
of the Civil Engineers responding 
indicated brand preferences in con- 
struction equipment. 

Consulting firms — 93.6% of Civil 
Engineers said that they influence the 
selection of installed equipment, 
construction materials and other 
equipment. 

Public works offices — 89.4% of 
the Civil Engineers reporting claimed 
an important role in the selection of 
materials, equipment and services. 


CONCLUSION 


By all standards of market and media anal- 
ysis, the Civil Engineer and his own pro- 
fessional publication, CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING, constitute a unique, highly influential 
forum for the presentation of your prod- 
ucts and services. Both the per-page cost 
and the cost-per-thousand are among the 
lowest for publications in the construction 
industry. Write for the latest CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING AIA Media Data Form or 
consult nearest sales representative (below). 


AMERICAN 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. | somo 


vit 
ENGINEERS 
FOUNDED 


JA 9-6711 * Denver 3, 620 Sherman St., KE 4-4669 ¢ Portland 4, 


1-1266, 


404 Times Bidg., CA 2-5146 ¢ Dallas 19, 2727 Oak Lawn Ave., LA 
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What is YOUR sales potential among 
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(~~ 


The answer to this question is important in plan- 
ning and directing sales and advertising strategy. 
100° coverage of the contractor (or any) market 
is a myth! No magazine, or combination of maga- 
zines, can cover all 294,000* contractor firms, It is 
imperative, therefore, to concentrate your sales 
and advertising efforts on that part of the market 
which has the greatest buying potential. 

The following straight facts about the contractor 
market are presented to help you determine how 
many, and what size contractors offer you the 
greatest sales potential. 


CONTRACTOR B 
Mitchell, S. Dakota 
$ Volume 


CONTRACTOR A 

New Philadelphia, Ohio 

$ Volume — $80,000, highway, grading 

Equipment Value — $40,000 
(purchased 75% new; 25% used) 


Major Equipment Major Equipment 


$200,000, street and road work 
Equipment value — $80,000 
(purchased 75% new; 


crawler tractor 
tractor shovel 
pickup truck 
scraper 
pickup truck 

3 dump trucks 
other truck 
trailer 


2 wheel tractors 
2 tractor shovels 
2 pickup trucks 
2 dump trucks 

1 air compressor 
3 other trucks 

2 trailers 

1 roller 


WHAT IS THE MEASURE OF A CONTRACTOR'S SIZE? 
@ How Much Do Small Contractors Buy Compared To 
Large Contractors? 


Historically, construction machinery shipments rise 
and fall as contract awards rise and fall. The most ac- 
curate measure of a contractor’s size and sales poten- 
tial is his dollar volume of work. 

Let’s look at the facts concerning three typical con- 
tractors doing the same type of work, but in volumes 
ranging from $80,000 to $750,000 a year .. . and com- 
pare them to a large contractor doing over $1 million. 

*County Business Patterns, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


CONTRACTOR C€ 
Natick, Mass. 
$ Volume — $750,000, roads and bridges 
Equipment value — $250,000 
(purchased 80% new; 20% used) 
Major Equipment 
4 crawler tractors 
3 tractor shovels (wheel) 
6 crawler cranes and shovels 
2 cranes and shovels (wheel) 
2 pickup trucks 
8 dump trucks 
7 other trucks 
1 self propelled roller 


25% used) 


1 concrete spreader 2 air compressors 


1 concrete finisher 


How do these comparatively smaller contractors compare to the larger contractors doing over $1 million 
a year? Let’s look at the inventory of a $13,000,000 a year contractor. 


CONTRACTOR D 


Monroe, N.C. $ Volume of work — $13,000,000, highway, airport, bridge. Equipment value — $3,000,000 (purchased 98% new; 2% used) 


Major Equipment 
30 crawler tractors 
12 wheel tractors 
6 crawler tractor shovels 
28 cranes & shovels (crawler) 
6 cranes & shovels (wheel) 
1 trencher & ditcher 


14 trailers 

17 self-propelled rollers 
8 asphalt pavers 

17 air compressors 


34 motor graders 
27 self-propelled scrapers 
4 tractor-drawn scrapers 
47 pickup trucks 
137 dump trucks 
19 other trucks 


(Source: CM&E Contractor Profile Study—1960) 


The CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ 1960 Contractor Profile study clearly shows the comparative machinery 
sales potential among contractors of different sizes. 


AVERAGE MACHINERY INVESTMENT 





251,00 
wr nt $103,000 





$31,693 
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Under $100,000 Contractors 














$1 Million and Over Contractors 
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$500,000—$1 Million Contractors $100—$500,000 Contractors 
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construction contractors of different size ? 





What is your market potential? 
Where should advertising and sales efforts be concentrated? 


In 1959, a total of 9,984 firms received contract awards of $100,000 or more broken down as follows: 


$12.8 Billion 


51.3 Billion $1.2 Billion 





hits Th 
jis si te 


$1 Million and Over Contractors $500,000—$1 Million Contractors $100,000— $500,000 Contractors 





The facts show that the 3,489 firms doing over $1 million received 84% of the total contracts. Your 
primary contractor market, according to the facts, is concentrated among a relatively small number of 
firms that do the bulk of construction and possess the greatest purchasing power. 


DON’T SCATTER YOUR SHOTS — CONCENTRATE! 


It’s not the number of contractors you reach, but WHO you reach with your product story that pays 
off. Mere coverage of large numbers of firms is no guarantee that your advertising is aimed at the heart 
of the contractor market ... and more important, that you are getting the necessary penetration and read- 
ership of advertising among the key men in important contracting firms. 

32 contractor conducted studies among each firm’s key personnel proves this point. 


QUESTION: What construction magazines do you find most useful in your work? 


RESULTS: 


FIRM COVERAGE VS. READERSHIP — 4 NATIONAL MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 


Contractor Firms Covered Preference Among 32 Contractor Firms 


249 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 28,000 CONSTRUCTION METHONS 
Contractors & Engineers 25,001 Contractors & Engineers 
Roads & Streets 22,255 Roads & Streets aS 


Construction Methods 15,202 Construction Equipment | 60 | 


30 se) 
60 
10 


GHMME ist Choice SE Total 


GET MAXIMUM VALUE FOR YOUR Get the complete facts from your 
ADVERTISING DOLLARS CONSTRUCTION METHODS representative. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT pro- C 4 
vides coverage of the key buying influences in onstruction 
smaller firms and circulation penetration in the 
larger contracting firms where more people influ- 
ence buying. Advertising messages in CoNSTRUC- ar @ S AND 
TION METHOps will help create preference for your EQUIPMENT 
products in today’s competitive market place. 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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puters are used in conjunction with 
aerial photogrammetry. The com- 
puters not only save engineers 
thousands of man-hours of repeti- 
tive calculations, but they permit 
examination of a much wider range 
of alternate design and location— 
with resultant cost savings. 


= SWIMMING POOL CONSTRUCTION. 
Contractors involved in this type of 
construction are expecting to build 
70,000 new pools this year—nearly 
24% more than last year—at a vol- 
ume approaching $850 million. 

Last year marked the first time 
since 1953, when the pool building 
boom got off the ground, that the 
number of swimming pools built did 
not top the previous year’s total by 
a healthy percentage—usually 20% 
to 30%. There was continued 
growth, but not within all segments 
of the industry: residential, motel, 
and club pools stayed near their es- 
tablished growth rate, but municipal 
and institutional building dipped. 

There has been a sharp increase 
in the number of indoor pools built 
in recent years. For example, of 
the 56,500 pools built last year, 
3.6% of the residential, and 8.3% 
of the non-residential pools were 
indoor pools. 

Another trend which strength- 
ened last year was that pneumat- 
ically applied concrete continued to 
gain relation to poured concrete, 
while other structural types fell off 
slightly. 


> Heavy construction contractors 
(S.LC. 162) . . . Spending for con- 
servation and development projects 
this year will almost double the 
1955 rate of $700 million, and repre- 
sent the sixth consecutive annual 
increase. New projects, as well as 
existing large continuing projects, 
lend considerable strength to this 
construction category. New con- 
struction put in place this year is 
expected to total $1,350 million in 
value. 

Water resources work was the 
sparkplug of the uptrend in the 
over-all heavy construction category 
at the beginning of this year. 

Waterworks contracts were ex- 
pected to match or come quite close 
to the record levels of 1960. Further 
rise was considered possible, pro- 
vided that some more of the large 
projects in the planning stage for 
several years got moving. Hundreds 
of millions worth of proposed wa- 
terworks construction is involved 
in several big projects. 

Sewer construction this year is 
expected to continue the decline of 


1960, due to the effect of new, 
smaller projects which have re- 
placed the sizable projects of previ- 
ous years. However, the construc- 
tion of water facilities will continue 
to rise in response to growing 
industrial and community needs. 

In line with expanding water 
needs there is a growing concern 
over pollution abatement. Congress 
has been investigating the problem, 
and recommendations have been 
made that action be taken on a 
large scale in the near future. 

Other than the pollution problem, 
there is another potential stimulus 
to contract growth in the water 
resources development and con- 
struction field—the nation’s ex- 
panding water supply require- 
ments and diminishing water supply 
sources. This has given impetus to 
“experimental water” programs, 
such as the five water desalting 
plants to be built under the Interior 
Department’s demonstration. Con- 
tracts have been awarded for three 
of the five plants. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


According to the Department of 
merce, in 1959 there was a total of 
474,900 contractors and trade sub- 
contractors., Of this total, contrac- 
tors with $100,000 or more annual 
contract volume number 10,052, ac- 
cording to one industry source. 


> Highway construction contractors 
(S.C. 161) . . . Highway contract 
awards totaled $818 million during 
the first three months of this year, 
representing a 27% increase over 
the comparable 1960 figure. Total 
value of 1961 highway construction 
is expected to increase $300 million 
over 1960, matching the $6 billion 
record total posted in 1951. 

At the end of last year, more than 
10,000 miles of Interstate highways 
were open to traffic, nearly 25% 
of the complete system. At the be- 
ginning of this year, 4,500 were 
under construction, with engineer- 
ing right-of-way acquisition under 
way on 10,000 more. 

The following table shows com- 
parative outlays for various facets 
of federal, state, and local highway 
expenditures. 


Federal, State & Local Highway Outlays 
(Dollars in Billions) 


Cost* Capital Main- 
Index Outlay tenance 


Construction cost: 1940=100 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
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New Construction Put In Place 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Type of Construction 1959 1960 1961 
Highways $ 5.700 $ 6,000 
Earthwork, dams, 

$ 1.925 §$ 2,000 


waterways 
Public service proj- 
ects (dams, etc.) 500 650 
Conservation & de- 
velopment (water- 
ways & earth) 1,130 1,275 
4 utilities —.....$ _- $ ss 


Elec. light & power 2: ore 2,050 
Railroads ...... 300 
Telephone/ 

telegraph 1,100 
Other pub. 

utilities : 125 


..$ 1,488 § 1,325 
Sewer & water 

systems ...................§ 1, $ 1,500 
Sewerage ................ 906 890 
Waterworks . 610 
$15,725 

Source: Construction Industry Div. 

BDSA, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


Military facilities 


An accompanying table, headed 
“Materials Used in Highway Con- 
struction,” shows the quantity of 
selected materials used per million 
dollars of contract construction. 


= SWIMMING POOL CONTRACTORS. 
Approximately 56,500 pools were 
built in 1960, at a total dollar vol- 
ume of approximately $700 million. 
Of the total pools built, approxi- 
mately 15,800 were public and 
semi-public, with the remainder 
being residential. 

The following table indicates the 
growth pattern of the swimming 
pool construction industry. 


Census of U.S. Swimming Pools 


Type of Pool 1959 1960 


Hotel, motel, apartment .... 32,600 40,650 
Clubs (city, country, health, 
commercial cabana, 
beach, etc.) & 
neighborhood groups .. 
Municipal, county, 
community sates 
School, oo ig iy aa 
stitutional ............ 


16,900 20,150 


22,100 


Miscellaneous .... 
Residential .... 211,800 


Sa a 
ee 310,700 
Source: Swimming Pool Age 


> Heavy construction contractors 
(S.LC. 162) .. . The following table 
shows the volume of construction 
activity continuing this year as a 
result of contracts awarded in 1960, 
as well as the backlog of work still 
in planning stages. 


Heavy Construction Continuing & 
Planned 
(Dollers in Millions) 


1961 Const. 
Continuing 
960 


Const. in 
Planning 
Stage 
Dec. 1960 


$17.018.7 
3,385.0 
13,633.7 


$12,134.6 


$ 7,036.3 
4,117.0 
2,919.3 

$14,592.6 

$10.072.8 
$60,855.0 

Source: Engineering News-Record 


on 
Type of Project Contracts 
Highways & bridges _$ 4, i. 3 
Bridges .. eee 4.5 
Roads & streets __. , 3,400.8 
Earthwork, irrigation, 
drainage, etc. 
Sewer & water 
systems 
Sewerage 
Waterways 
Federal gov't work ..§ 2,457.3 
Unclassified (public) .$ 2,461.6 
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“ONE HELL OF A COUNTRY TO 
BUILD A ROAD THROUGH...” 


says superintendent AB HILL 


of the joint venture of Highway Construction Co. Ltd. and 
Peter Kiewit Sons Company of Canada Ltd. of Vancouver, B.C. 


**__cockeyed terrain, murderous avalan- 
ches, a brand of weather unlike anywhere 
else except certain areas of the Arctic, add 
up to a pretty short working season. 


Even in May, dozers had to plow heavy 
snow from the grade and after October 
you’re working on borrowed time.” 


Yes, highway construction in Canada 
is a rough, tough business and Engineering 
and Contract Record’s writers—like Our 


staff man, who wrote the gutty eight- 
page article from which the above extracts 
were taken—live “‘on site’ of many projects 
to bring readers information on _ the 
methods used by Canadian contractors to 
roll projects through on schedule. 

Articles like this consistently get high 
reader interest—as proven in recently con- 
ducted readership studies—and provide 
you, the advertiser, with a favorable climate 
for selling your equipment and materials. 


a ENGINEERING AND 


ONTRACT RECORD 


FOR BUYERS AND USERS OF CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


SOUTHAM-MACLEAN 
PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 


th 
)CCABY 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada, Hickory 4-6641 


U.S. West Coast Representative: 


DILLENBECK-GALAVAN INC., 266 South Alexandria Ave. 
Los Angeles 4, California, DUnkirk 5-3991 6143 
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Quantity Per 
Million Dollars 
Contract Construc- 
tion Cost 


Steel 
Structural 199 tons 
Reinforcing 197 tons 
Culvert pipe 35 tons 
Miscellaneous 47 tons 
Total steel 478 tons 


Aggregates 
Purchased by contractors 49,000 tons 
i 65,000 tons 


by contractors 
Total aggregates . 114,000 tons 
1Sand, gravel, slag, crushed stone, etc. 


mary system for the years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 





Materials Used in Highway Construction 


NOTE: Data shows weighted average usage of material for contract construction on the federal-aid pri- 


Quantity Per 
Million Dollars 
Contract Construc- 
tion Cost 


Cement 14,500 barrels 
Bitumens ‘ 1,578 tons 
Concrete pipe ......... > 598 tons 
Clay pipe j 14 tons 


78,000 bd. feet 
21,00U bd. feet 
151,000 gal 

20,000 pounds 


Lumber 

Timber piling 
Petroleum products 
Explosives . a 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 








WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


>» Highway construction contractors 
(S.LC. 161) . Despite the title 
assigned by the government to con- 
tractors in this field, the category 
includes contractors specializing in 
construction other than highways, 
as well as the highway specialists 

Other categories of specialization 
included in this field are: athletic 
fields; golf courses; parking areas; 
swimming pools; and tennis courts. 
With the exception of the swimming 
pool category, there are few dis- 
similarities in the general equip- 
ment and supplies requirements of 
the specialized contractors and those 
whose emphasis is on highway con- 
struction. 


= Hicoway & RELATED CONSTRUC- 
TION. Equipment used in this field 
is quite similar in many respects to 
that used by contractors in the 
heavy construction segment of the 
industry. 

One significant difference between 
the two types of contractors, how- 
ever, is the reported life span of 
the equipment used by each. On 
a general average, highway equip- 
ment has a reported life averaging 
approximately six years. 

In contrast, heavy construction 
equipment—for example, that used 
in levee construction—is reported 
to have a 10-year life span. Marine 
construction equipment—also in the 
“heavy” category—has a 20-year 
period of serviceability, according 
to data from the U.S. Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

In the highway field, annual 
equipment replacement rates differ 
between construction and mainte- 
nance. One industry source reports 
that construction equipment has an 
18% annual replacement rate, while 
maintenance items operate on a 
13% basis. 
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= SWIMMING POOL CONSTRUCTION. 
Specialists in this type of construc- 
tion may have different types of 
equipment needs than others in the 
basic category. The characteristics 
of the swimming pool market are a 
basic factor in the differences. 

In the swimming pool business 
there is a considerable overlapping 
of function between construction, 
equipment and supplies distribution, 
retailing of pool accessories, and 
pool maintenance and _ servicing. 
For example, an annual survey con- 
ducted by one industry source 
showed that 59% of the respondents 
were custom pool builders, 22% 
dealt in “package” pools, 52% were 
functioning as dealers selling at re- 
tail, 37% conducted distribution 
operations—selling to dealers and 
builders, and 40% did pool mainte- 
nance and servicing. 

The type of operation determines 
basic buying needs of the pool spe- 
cialist. Those functioning primarily 
as custom pool builders would have 
equipment and supplies require- 
ments closely resembling many of 
the medium and small-size “high- 
-way contractors.” Those emphasiz- 
ing either the distribution function, 
or the maintenance function, have 
entirely different equipment and 
supplies needs—such as vacuum 
equipment, chemical cleansing com- 
pounds, etc. 


> Heavy construction contractors 
(S.LC. 162) . . . As mentioned pre- 
viously, much of the equipment 
used by these contractors is similar 
to that used in highway work. In 
addition, there are specialized items 
required for harbor and waterways 
structures, flood control projects, 
and construction of a similar nature. 

Some of the contractors in this 
field are in the market for items 
such as: conveyors structural shapes 
for tunnels, shafts, etc.; industrial 
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and tunnel locomotives; dredges; 
and, similar equipment and mainte- 
nance supplies used in non-highway 
heavy construction. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


In this industry it has been esti- 
mated that well over 50% of the top 
executives are engineers. Selling, 
therefore, must be largely engineer- 
oriented, with major emphasis on 
efficiency and cost reduction. 

The importance of contractors as 
a market for heavy construction 
equipment is indicated by the fol- 
lowing table, which is the result of 
a study made among members of the 
Associated Equipment Distributors: 


Construction Equipment Sales 
By Equipment Distributors 


‘ontractors (including producers 
of construction materials) 

Mining and logging . 

Industrials and _ utilities 

Counties : 

Cities : 

State and Federal we ; . 62% 

Other . én =< . 40% 

Source: Construction Equipment 


One industry source reports that 
contractors’ buying decisions in- 
volve a small group of key execu- 
tives and, based on company size, a 
variable number of top field men. 
The chief executive officer is re- 
ported to be a member of the buying 
team in almost all cases. The survey 
indicated this pattern not only for 
medium and small companies, but 
also for large contractors. 


= EQUIPMENT PURCHASES. Equip- 
ment distributors have an impor- 
tant role to play in this industry. 
The distributor stocks, sells and 
rents all classes of construction 
equipment, maintains spare parts 
inventories, repairs and rebuilds 
equipment. Contractors can buy or 
rent from local distributors all 
equipment necessary for any con- 
struction job. There are approxi- 
mately 1,300 construction dealers in 
this country, according to industry 
sources. 

(For additional information on 
construction equipment distributors, 
see Chapter 39.) 

The average distributor has $400, 
000 invested in his maintenance 
shop alone. He employs 20 mainte- 
nance specialists on 24-hour call and 
carries a stock of replacement parts 
valued at $500,000. He is the ad- 
viser, counselor and often the bank- 
er to the contractors and other 
users in his territory. His salesmen 
theoretically know every user. 

Distributors are important, but it 
is also necessary to reach directly 
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tell your story to 


59,725 Professional Engineers who are Purchasing Engineers 
in all areas of building and heavy construction 


CONSIDER these unique features: 


High purchasing ability 


$ Millions 

5,264 
3,074 
2,363 
3,098 

279 
1,971 
1,811 
5,862 


Large P. E. circulation 


MAJOR FIELDS OF EMPLOYMENT: No. of AE 
% Readers 
21 


9 


tele) 


No. of AE 
% Readers 
43 


ENGINEERING FUNCTION: 


Active circulation 


AE CIRCULATION GROWTH 


1934 fH 2,000 

1943 

1948 

1953 
mead 

(ARR a a NS 


Professional Engineers are Purchasing Engineers. .. they make the im- 
portant difference. Reach them in number, at low cost, in their own book. 


Proved High Readership & Interest is shown 
again by a recent (April, 1961) Readex study showing: 


MONTHLY EDITORIAL % Respondents 
DEPARTMENTS Interested * 
AE This Month 63 
General News 78 
Industry News 75 
Consulting News 55 
Education 45 
Government 49 
Strictly Business 22 


EDITORIAL FEATURES 


The President’s Peace Corps 67 
M.LT. Looks to the Second Century 52 
Review of a Case by the Board of 
Ethical Review 52 
Professional concepts for Engineering 
Students 34 


*These figures go beyond mere noting or reading, but indicate the 
percent of respondents interested in the editorial. 


Previously, an (August, 1960) readership survey of 
441 respondents (a 22% reply) showed high reader- 
ship. Thirty-one percent read three-fourths of the issue 
and 36% read half or more. Twenty-one percent read 
one-quarter or more and 10% read 12% or less. 


AE’s unique editorial content concerns itself 
with its readers’ professional and career needs, not 
covered in other publications. Nontechnical articles 
deal with current developments in industry, business 
and government interesting and useful to all engi- 
neers in their work. 


Continued acceptance and a 700% circulation 
increase in the past 17-years still show the American 
Engineer to be the professional engineer’s media. The 
readership comprises only Professional Engineers 
(84%) and Engineers-in-Training (14%). 


Lower in cost than any major publication in its 
field, rates are $6.87 per thousand for total circula- 
tion. AE’s 12,542 consulting engineers are reached at 
$32.60 per thousand. 


to reach 
Professional Engineers who are 
purchasing engineers, contact: 


yN mericanm : = mgimeer 


Published by the Notional Society of Professionol Engineers 
° 
Advertising Director 
Leonard Bleyer, Jr. 
230 Park Avenue, Suite 1509 
New York 17, N. Y. Murray Hill 6-8555 
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the contractors who buy equipment. 
Efficient contractors keep cost and 
performance records on every piece 
of equipment they own and study 
the results closely. 


# PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION. Virtually 
all heavy construction is done by 
contractors, and this is true whether 
the construction is performed by 
public agencies or for private ac- 
count. 

However, a great deal of con- 
struction and/or reconstruction is 
done as force account work by gov- 
ernments, and this applies especially 
to street and highway “betterment” 
work by municipal, county and 
town governments. The total in this 
category alone may run into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually. 

In addition, street and highway 
maintenance work, sewer and water 
maintenance work, and similar util- 
ity or quasi-utility public services 
are performed by the governmental 
units themselves at a rate of several 
billion dollars a year. Cities, states, 
counties and towns own large fleets 
of maintenance equipment and buy 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of equipment and supplies 
annually. 


Purchasing practices are ex- 
tremely complicated. In all govern- 
mental contract work, federal, state 
and county engineers specify stand- 
ards of construction and in many 
cases the main materials to be used 
— reinforcing steel, aggregates, type 
of concrete work, types of asphalt, 
etc. In these cases it is the contrac- 
tor’s responsibility to meet the spec- 
ifications, and the specifying engi- 
neer is the man to reach. 


Sources: Civil Engineering; Con- 
struction Equipment; Construction 
Methods & Equipment; Contractors 
& Engineers; Engineering News- 
Record; Land & Water Contracting; 
Roads & Streets; Swimming Pool 
Age; Bureau of Public Roads; Con- 
struction Industry Div., and Water 
& Sewerage Div., BDSA, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


American Engineer 

41-1. Computer Survey. 4-page report con- 
taining information on attitudes of con- 
sulting engineers, and other professional 
engineers in industry, toward the use of 
digital and analog computers, with data 
on purchasing and/or specifying power. 


Talk directly to the 
decision-makers in the 


CONCRETE 








. concrete field 


THE A.C.1. JOURNAL+ + + yor Geet buy 


write today for full information 
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P,O. BOX 4750 REDFORD STATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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41-2. Purchasing Survey. Data file con- 
taining 31 separate analyses of consult- 
ing and other engineers’ purchases of 
such construction items as asphalt, pil- 
ing, structural steel, cement, electric mo- 
tors, indicating and recording instru- 
ments, etc., with data grouped in 11 ma- 
jor categories, and total annual dollar 
volume of purchases cited for each cate- 
gory. 

Civil Engineering 

41-3. Engineered Construction Projects in 
which Public Works Engineers are Ac- 
tive. 9-page survey report with data 
showing trends in types of construction 
projects of federal, state, municipal, and 
county public works engineers, plus in- 
formation on buying influence for con- 
struction equipment and materials, in- 
stalled equipment, and office equipment. 


Construction 

41-4. Report on the Construction Market 
in North Carolina, Virginia, G West 
Virginia. Survey report containing de- 
tails on construction projects underway 
or planned for the fiscal year, with data 
grouped geographically and by type of 
construction. 


Construction Digest 

41-5. $13.9 Billion Construction Boom. 
6-page commentary and forecast of pub- 
lic and private 1961 new construction 
and maintenance projects in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and eastern 
Missouri, with commentary and data 
both grouped by type of construction. 


Construction Illustrated 

41-6. One of the Greatest Markets for 
Construction Equipment and Materials. 
Single page data sheet with statistics on 
1961 construction projects planned or 
underway in Northern-Central Cali- 
fornia, with data grouped by type of 
construction, plus information concern- 
ing existing fund allocations. 


Contractors & Engineers 

41-7. Free-World Road Spending. 2-page 
commentary and statistical report con- 
taining a list of the 1960 expenditures 
of the 40 free-world countries which 
spent the most on road construction in 
1960. 

41-8. Construction Machinery Distributors 
1961 Outlook. 2-page survey report in- 
dicating distributors’ expectations for 
sales, with data grouped in 10 product 
categories, 

41-9. Heavy Construction Contract Ex- 
pectations. 2-page survey report on the 
expectations of 203 highway, heavy 
building, and other heavy construction 
contractors, with data grouped by type 
of construction. 


41-10. Highway Construction Outlook. 3- 
page report of a telegraphic survey of 
50 state highway departments, indicat- 
ing anticipated levels of 1961 contract 
awards, with statistics grouped by geo- 
graphic region and showing percent of 
change from last year. 


41-11. Incidence of Water & Sewer Line 
Contractors among Heavy Construction 
Firms. 9-page survey report providing 
an approximation of the percentage of 
“highway and other heavy contractors” 
involved in water and sewer line con- 
struction, with data grouped by con- 
tract volume, type of construction spe- 
cialization, etc. 

41-12. How Highway & Other Heavy 
Contractors buy Automotive Lube Fil- 
ters, Air Filters and Spark Plugs. 31- 
page survey report with estimated an- 
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OPERATIONS 


clearing and grubbing 


grading, earthmoving, 


excavating 


paving and surfacing 


bituminous 


concrete 


soil-stabilized 


structural steel 


disposal 


gravel or macadam 
Ud the 


bridges and culverts 
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trenching, sub-drainage 
water supply, sewage { I0 | 


ne HIGHWAY / HEAVY 


and 
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PROJECTS 


highways 
streets 
bridges 
airports 
tunnels 
dams 

docks 

canals 
levees 

land leveling 


sewer systems 


CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


Roads and Streets reaches 21,000 U.S. 
contracting firms specializing in highway 

and heavy construction, delivering your sales 
messages to the men in these firms who 
recommend, specify and buy your products. It 
also provides top coverage in another market 
area — the engineers and officials in 

various federal, state, county and municipal 
departments who design, specify for and 
maintain these public projects. 


Direct from-the-field reporting of the 

latest in design, construction and maintenance 
ideas and techniques makes Roads and Streets 
‘“‘must reading’’ every month for 

45,000 contractors, engineers, 

technicians and officials. 





ROADS:STREETS 


- THE GILLETTE GROUP 
Magazine Publishing Division 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 


22 W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND PASADENA 
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nual expenditures of 154 construction 
contractors, plus information on relative 
importance of brand names, inventory 
procedures, etc. 

41-13. Manpower Per Billion Dollars of 
Highway Construction. 2-page analysis 
of labor usage in highway construction 
showing percentage of different types of 
personnel involved in the contractor's 
over-all operation. 

Engineering News-Record 

41-14. Transportation Techniques G&G 
Trends. 12-page annual report and fore- 
cast of the outlook for streets, roads, and 
highway needs, and construction through- 
out the nation. 

41-15. Water Resources Techniques & 
Trends. 12-page annual report and fore- 
cast of the outlook for water supply, 
pollution, flood control, and conserva- 
tion. 

41-16. Building & Housing Techniques 

Trends. 12-page annual report and 
forecast of the outlook and trends in 
housing, industrial, commercial, and 
other building construction. 


Intermountain Contractor 

41-17. Market & Media Facts. File con- 

. taining statistics on highway projects 
and building projects scheduled for 1961 
in Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, 
Montana, and Colorado, plus media in- 
formation. 

Kansas Construction Magazine 

41-18. Construction Forecast. 2-page fore- 
cast and breakdown of the Kansas and 
Western Missouri 1961 construction 
market, with individual project listings 
of all interstate highway work in the 
area. 

Land & Water Contracting 

41-19. A $2.4 Billion Market for Contrac- 
tors’ Equipment. 5-page survey analysis 
and report of conservation contractors’ 
equipment ownership, work performed, 
and buying plans. 


Mid-West Contractor 


41-20. Construction Forecast. 8-page com- 
mentary with statistics on construction 
of highways and commercial and public 
buildings, conservation contracting, mu- 
nicipal and other engineering, plus 
Corps of Engineers’ projects in Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska. 

Roads & Streets 

41-21. Market & Media Facts. Data file 
containing information on the highway 
and heavy construction and maintenance 

market, with data on specific products 
and materials used by contractors in this 


field 


Swimming Pool Age 

41-22. Swimming Pool Industry Market 
Report. 8-page statistical report contain- 
ing data on pool construction, sales of 
accessories, etc., with data grouped by 
geographic regions and public or private 
ownership. 

CANADA 

Construction World 

41-23. How Western Canada’s Heavy 
Construction Industry is Growing. Single 
data sheet containing statistics on con- 
struction outlays for a three year period, 

with data covering construction of: high- 

ways and airports; dams and irrigation; 
bridges, culverts, etc.; electric power; 
and, pipelines. 

Engineering & Contract Record 

41-24. Trends in Canadian Construction. 
&-page statistical report on trends in 
dollar volume, work put in place, con- 
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tractor efficiency, etc., with data grouped 
by type of work, geographic region, la- 

r and materials, and industry type, 
plus statistics on Canadian imports of 
construction equipment. 

41-25. How Canadian Contractors Buy 
Construction Equipment. 125-page tre- 
port containing 8 case studies on how 
Canadian contractors described the pur- 
chase of various types of construction 
equipment, with a summary of the fac- 
tors influencing purchasing decisions. 

Genie-Construction 

41-26. Engineering Construction in French 
Canada. 3-page report containing high- 
light commentary on growth trends and 
the market for equipment, plus statistics 
on 1960 engineered construction. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Railway Bridge & Building Assn., 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 

Am. Road Builders Assn., 918 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Associated Equipment Distributors, 30 E. 
Cedar St., Chicago 11 

Associated General Contractors of Am., 
20th & “E” St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 

Natl. Assn. of County Engineers, 1721 De- 
Sales St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Natl. Assn. of River & Harbor Contrac- 
tors, 15 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. 

Natl. Swimming Pool Inst., Harvard State 
Bank Bldg., Harvard, III. 

Power & Communication Contractors 
Assn., 79414 Woodland Ave., Kansas 
City 30, Missouri. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 
Canadian publications are listed immediate- 
ly following U. S. Publications. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


American pneivaes. 2029 K N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, Published 3 atenal’ Society 
of Professional Engineers, Est. 1935. Editor: 
Kenneth E. proe ley. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 83xlll,. “eis page, 7x10. Published 
Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-B-C 

Circulation, qualified, 59.725; non-qualified, 
3,330. Registered ——e 49,866; engineers- 
- ueiaing, 6 551; ge er 3,960 Rates— YP 
imes ‘a e fer a 

‘ $450.00 30 M4 40°30 $180.60 

12 410. 60 300. 00 230. 60 160 00 


Color, 4A, $125; bleed, $40. 
For additional data see page 401. 


American Road Builder, 600 World Center 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. : publiet by 
American Road Builders Assoc. Est. 1923 Edi- 
tor: James T. jenkine. Jr. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 81/4x111/,. e page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
21/3. Published iti orms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, “paid, 5,266: cnotrolled, 
4,734; other, 194. Rates— 
Y, e WP 
dr20 86 165 0 


Times 1 Page 2%, Page 
1 = ‘80 $305 bo 
6 0.00 290.0) 145.00 
12 340 00 270. 0 125.00 
Color, publisher's choice, $95; othres, $175; 
bleed, no charge. 











Arizona-New Mexico Builder and Contractor, 


804 N. 4th St., Phoenix, Ariz. Published by 
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Akers-Runbeck Publishing Co. Est. 1938. Edi- 
tor: opm Ky . Subscri Gon. ont ag 
a 2xiii/4 ye. page, /X1U; cols., 

Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
Soa. 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 5,871; non-qualified, 
262. Contractors, 4,437; mirs., & distributors of 
equipment & supplies, 495; city, county & 
state purchasing agents, 453; architects & 
engineers, 366; others, 112. Rates— 

" ee bo 


T pas 2, Wp Pa 
Tal 150.00 ‘ia 0.00 46i 9 


12 14, iv 80. 00 at. ‘0 ry Oo 
Color, $32; bleed, 16%. 





Associated Construction Publications, 1022 
Upper Midwest Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Group is comprised of Construction, Con- 
struction Bulletin, Construction Digest, Con- 
structioneer, Construction News, Dixie Con- 
tractor, Michigan Contractor and _ Builder, 
Mid-West Contractor, New England Construc- 
tion, Pacific Builder and Engineer, Rocky 
Mountain Construction, Southwest Builder and 
Contractor, Texas Contractor, Western Builder 
See individual listings for circulation and in- 
dividual rates. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Combination Rates 
Times Page % 6 ¥8 Wy Page '/3 Page 
3 ${667.00 $1270 00 
1454.50 
12 193780 


02.66 
1317.50 "381 33 
Color, 4A, $676; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see pages 405-408. 
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Better Roads, 173 W. Madison St., Chicago 2 
Published by A. Perrin. a. g 1. Trim size, 
* oa Type page, 7x10; cols., 13/2 pi 
ublished 15th. Fo rms close ott prec. Agency 
ee 15-2. Mailing list-B-C 
Circulation, qualified, 28,505: “non- -qualified 
1,405. County commissioners, supervisors, & 
board members, 10,294; township road offi- 
cials 10,069; state & federal engineers & offi- 
cials, 3,414; county highway engineers, supts., 
nl gotners. om Be (bu page, 
44; ages pages 
&x. 7 $80; others, $100; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 








Builder. The, 205 S. Sth St., Springfield, Ill 
Published by The Builder Magazine, Inc. Est 
1924. Editor: H W. Moody. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8!/,xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols 
20 pi. Published 2nd week of mo Forms close 
28th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, June 1959 
4,600; paid. 50; other, 217. ee 
Times 1 Pa 2, Page Page ‘3 Page 
1 $150.00 $115.00 485 - 0 $ 65.00 

s 95.00 0.00 53.00 
168 83.00 62:00 45.00 

Color, 4A, $0. bleed, 10%. 


VAC, 


Builders Report Pacific, 740 Ala Moana, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. Published by Trade Pub. Co., 
Ltd. Est. 1954. Editor: Don Over. Subscription, 
2. Trim size, 81/;xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 
cols., 31/,. Published Mon. going close 10 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 * 
Circulation, qualified, 812; non-qualified, 
249. Sub-contractors, 201; genl contractors, 
195; architects & engineers, 92; bldg. material 
suppliers, 59; other, 263. Rates— 
Times 1Page Page Page ‘Page 
! 155) $100. 00 $ 90 0.00 $73.50 


12 2 00 30. 60 80 00 83 60 
Color, 4x ‘S175 it otime: other color rates on 
request; bleed, 


controlled 








Civil Engineering, 33 W. 39th St., New York 
18. Published w, Rumford Press. Est. 1930 
Editor: Hal unt. Subscription, $5. Trim 
=. By et e page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols : 
, and 214. Pa lished 6th. Forms close 10th 
ned Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 48,710; unpaid, 1,949. 
Govt., 15,517; consulting engineers, 10,279; 
contractors, 6,373; commercial & industrial 
mes ——- — Pag we 5 
imes age age age 
Reis dean bo  $208'b0 


1 $880.00 
6 760.00 547.00 410.00 293.00 
12 700.00 507.00 380.00 273.00 
Color, 4A, $115; others, $160. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 395. 


VAC} 


Concrete Construction Magazine, P. O. Box 
444, Elmhurst, Ill. Est. 1956. Editor: William 
M. Avery. Subscription $10. Trim size, 81/2x 
114. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3, Published 

Continued on page 409 
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LoCAL LEVEL 


A 59-mile sewer interceptor project is completed in 
Michigan. It was conceived locally, designed locally, 
bid locally, and won by local construction men. This 
is the Farmington-Evergreen system, and few people 
outside of Michigan have ever heard of it — yet 15 
local firms were awarded $12,677,000 contracts for the 
job. The system opens 121 square miles of Oakland 
County to sanitary sewer service. Concrete pipe for 
the job ranged from 12” to 78” diameter. 
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Here’s how ACP reached these men with local sell. From 
the first public announcement, August 17, 1957, up to 
this day, the local ACP Regional, MICHIGAN CON- 
TRACTOR AND BUILDER, was on the job. Up to 
June 13, 1959, the publication had run a total of 409 
inches of printed material about the project—the equiva- 
lent of more than 30 pages. The material included paid 
legal advertising for construction bids; engineers’ reports, 
general news stories and “bids wanted” information. 
Legal advertising equaled 133 inches while non-paid or 
“service to the industry” type of lineage was 76 inches. 
Then, in the October 17, 1959, issue, two separate stories 
about equipment on the job appeared in ACP’s MICHI- 
GAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. Such lineage, 
with plentiful photographs, amounted to 81 inches. 
Then, in the July 16, 1960, issue, a final wrap-up story 
and photos appeared. Examples of how ACP covered the 
job are shown here. 

With local coverage like this—with local impact— 
right on-the-job reporting—is it any wonder advertisers 
prefer ACP Regionals? For where else will they get local 
editorial support, local job reporting, local bids that as- 
sure keen, careful reading—and where else can they dis- 
play their wares to a readership so conditioned to buy? 
The reason? All sales are local! 





Local reporting followed 
the job to completion. 


Here’s how construction 
men feel about LOCAL 
LEVEL SELLING in their 


regionals 


R. J. Alexander, Director 

Oakland County Department of Public Works, 
Pontiac — 

“I've always had confidence in MICHIGAN 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER to reach those 
contractors in which we are interested. The 
publication covers more contractors in our 
local field of public construction than any 
other. Indicative of the magazine's readership 
by contractors is the large number of plans 
that go out for the figuring of construction bids 
after our ad has appeared in the magazine.”’ 


Mike Burke, Secretary-Treasurer 

Cyril J. Burke, Inc., Detroit — 

‘Our company has placed construction equip- 
ment advertising in MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR 
AND BUILDER for years. This regional publi- 
cation gets our message to buyers within our 
sales and service area. | estimate we sold a 
quarter of a million dollars worth of construc- 
tion equipment that went to work on the 
Farmington-Evergreen project.” 


Rocco Ferrera, President 

Rocco Ferrera and Co., Livonia — 

“To keep up to date through bids wanted, 
engineers’ reports and legal advertising about 
jobs coming up, | read MICHIGAN CONTRAC- 
TOR AND BUILDER regularly. It’s a job source 
I've turned to for more than 15 years.”’ 


Joseph Cappello, Partner 

Leo and Cappello Construction Co., East Detroit — 
“I've been reading MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR 
AND BUILDER for 14 years, since entering the 
construction business with my father. The pub- 
lication has a lot of information in it, particu- 
larly future bidding on public construction 
projects. As an underground contractor, that's 
required reading for me every week."’ 











Here are examples of equipment 
and supplies bought on the loca! level 
to handle the job 


Cranes, shovels, draglines ® Tractors, wheel and track-type © Trucks 
Pumps, pipe and well points ® Air compressors and hose © Sewer, 
concrete and reinforcing bar © plus hundreds of other items. 











CONSTRUCTION 
2420 Wilson Blvd. 
Arlington 1, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS 


715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


MICHIGAN 
CONTRACTOR 
AND BUILDER 

1040 W. Fort Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


PACIFIC BUILDER 
AND ENGINEER 


1945 Yale Place North 
Seattle 2, Washington 


TEXAS 
CONTRACTOR 
1400 S. Good-Latimer 
Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 


CONTRACTOR 
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CONSTRUCTION 
BULLETIN 


1022 Upper Midwest Bldg. 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
6 South Orange Avenue 
South Orange, New Jersey 


MID-WEST 
CONTRACTOR 
2537 Madison Avenue 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 
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ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION 
DIGEST 
101 East 14th Street 
P.O. Box 1074 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


DIXIE 
CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


CONSTRUCTION se 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSTRUCTION 


27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington 73, Massachusetts 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER 
AND CONTRACTOR 
1660 Beverly Blvd. 

Los Angeles 26, California 





WESTERN 
BUILDER 
407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 





Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson 


Director of Marketing and Research: 


1022 Upper Midwest Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Lynn H. Campbell 

Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

Phone: STate 2-7048 











Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 34.977: other, 2,903. 
Contractors & personnel, 29,145; producers of 
ready-mixed concrete, 3,885; producers of pre- 
stressed concrete, 1,447; other, 949. Rates— 
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Construction, 2420 Wilson Blvd. Arlington 1, 

Va. Published by Construction Publishing Co., 

. 1933. Editor: H. Siiceds. Subscrip- 

; . Trim size, 81/4x11)4. e page, 

7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published bi- a. ly, Mon- 

days. Forms close 28 days i er Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A- 

Circulation, qualified, 4,366? non-qualified, 
370. Contractors, 1,949; municipal officials, 706; 
eqpt. & materials distributors, 436; federal, 
state, public works officials & engineers, 429; 
others, 809. Rates— 

Times | nage 2/, Page 1/2 Page 

1 $16 $125.00 § 90 0 

B 90.00 


82.50 60. 00 
Cdbr 4A, $40; bleed, 10%. 
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Copenetion Bulletin, 1022 Upper Midwest 
Minneapolis 1. Published by Chapin 

Puls Co. Est. 1893. Editor: Forest Pester. 

Subscription, $13.50. Trim size, 81/4x1ll4. Type 

page, /7xl0; 3 cols., 2!/g. Published Thurs- 

day. Forms close 10 days prec. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 4,884; unpaid, 1,446. Con- 
tractors, 1,612; distributors of equip. materials 
& supplies, 850; special trade contractors, 764; 
mirs. of equip. & supplies, 383; others, 820. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Pa ¢ Page 1 @ Fage VY, Page 
12 $135.00" 190.00 0 ‘$55.00 
24 00 0.00 *% 50 50.06 
48 108 00 80 00 57.50 45.00 

Color, $50; bleed, 10% 

For additional data sce pages 405-408. 
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Construction Digest, 101 E. 14th St., Indianap- 
olis 6, Ind. Published by Construction Digest. 
Est. 1927. Editor: Argie N. Stewart. Subscrip- 
tion, $22. Trim size, 814x1ll!4. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 13 pi. Published bi-weekly, Thurs 
Forms close 4 weer prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D 

Circulation (West and East editions com- 
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Construction Equipment, 205 E. 42nd St., 
York 17. Published by Conover-Mast Pub- 
lications. Est. 1949. Editor: : Spronck. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, B1/4x1 11/4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2,4. Published Ist week 
of mo. Forms close Sth prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. : 
Circulation, qualified, 59,971; non- ualified, 
2,475. Contractors, 35,962: govt., 8,814; equip. 
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Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
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panonomngg «A Equipment Operation and Main- 
tenance, Tet Ave., edar Rapids, Ia. 
Published 54 A na A Pubs., Inc. Est. 
1948. Editor: Chas. E. Parks. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 81/,xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
23. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 25. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 71,359; 
other, 300. Rates on request. 





Construction Illustrated, 593 Market St., San 
Francisco 5. Published by Forster Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1949. Editor: Donald Forster. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 814xlll4. Type page, 
74x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 15th. Forms 
close (st. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
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Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,806 other, 
oF og gel page, $140; 6 pages, $125; 
8, 
Co ang $50; others, $55; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA’ sales presentation outline. 


® ABP 


Construction Methods and Equipment, 330 W. 
42 St., New_York 36. Published by peace 
Hill Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Editor: Henry 
Perez. Subscri een. $2. Trim size, 8)/, Anh 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2y%. Publishe d 10th. 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-D 
aye B, paid, 49, om unpaid, 2,667. Con- 
tractors, 3 govt., 5,136; commercial & in- 
dustrial organizations, 6a), consulting e og 
neers, 2,080; distributors, 1,946; other, 55 3. 
Rates— 
Times 1Page %3Page ‘1/2 Page 
$990.00 #685 .00 $520.0 00 
Lary 00 665.00 510.00 
12 940.00 oS. 00 500.00 
Color, $135; bleed, $90 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 396-397. 








G&» 


Construction News (Public Works Issue), 715 
2nd St., Little Rock, Ark. Published by 
Construction News, Inc. Est. 1934. Editor: 
Gene Thompson. Subscri ion. $10. Trim go. 
8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/g. Pub- 
lished every other Wednesd ay. Forms close 

30 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 7,056: non-qualified, 
625. Contractors, gravel & stone producers, 
2,623; county & state officials, road supervis- 
ors, mayors, 2,22]; distributors, 1,222; engi- 
some & qrohitects, 3 383; others. 649. Ratee— 
imes age e age age 
1 $227.00 aie b0 hz. b0 $ 97, b0 


13 172.00 

26 183.00 130 00 108. 00 0. 00 
Color, 4A, $56; bleed, ‘ 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see pages 414 & 405-408. 


&> 


Constructioneer, 6 ange Ave., South 





S. Ora 
Orange, N. J. Published by Reports Corp. 














et 








The CONSTRUCTOR 





Magazine A 
Magazine B 
Magazine C 
Magazine D 
Magazine E 


PERCENT 
OF TOTAL* 


58.8 
53.0 
21.2 
16.0 
14.3 
10.0 


*More than one answer possible 


The survey was conducted among the members of The Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America — who annually perform 
the great majority of the nation’s contract construction. 

For a complete listing of the magazines (with actual names) 
in the construction field “read most regularly” and other im- 
portant survey results, send for your free copy of the new 
16-page booklet, “Management Readership Survey.” 


== ONSTRUCTOR 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF 
THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA 


20TH AND E STREETS, N.W, 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 
EXECUTIVE 3-2040 
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Est. 1945. Editor: Mahlon R. Fisher. Subscrip- 
tion, $20. Trim size, Me eee Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., pa pi. Published Monday. 
a close _ prec. Agency discounts, 
Mailing list 

 Cieclatien, qualified, 13,359; non-qualified, 
961. Contractors, gravel & stone producers, 
6,179; mifrs., distributors, 2,876; township offi- 
cials & road supts., 2,227; city, borough & 
village officials, engineers & road supts., 


1,155; others, 712. — —_— 
\y Page Ay 
20.00 $175, (0 
185.00 145.00 


Times 1Page 2%, P : 
$375 bo $220 
6 vt 0.00 
13 275.00 210 oO 160.00 125.00 
Color, 4A, $55; others, $85; bleed, 10%. 
\ual Directory Issue published A ~\ 
For additional data see pages 405- 


BFA 
papetoasten. 1957 E. St., N. W. Washin ~~ 
C. Published by The Constructor, 

Est. 1919. Editor: William G. Dooly. Subserip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 81/4x1l!4. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2%. Published 10th. Forms close 20th 

prec. gency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 10.482; non-qualified, 
2,368. A. G. gen'l. contractors: building, 
3,092; highway, 1,214; highway-heavy, 1,105; 
others, engineers & architects, ‘767; 
— iP Rate Yp P Yh P 
imes age age ze age 

1 $0.60 30.00 £20 $1 is - 

6 78.00 275.00 

12 350.0 260.00 20s. Oo 180.00 
Color, 4A, $100; others, $120; bleed, 10% 
Annual Directory Issue. published Ju Y- ~Aug. 

For additional data see page 409. 








Contractors & Engineers. 470 Park Ave., South, 
New York 16. Published by Buttenheim_ Pub. 
Corp. Est. 1920. Editor: illiam H. Quirk 
cemtaton. $5. Trim size, 11x15. Type page, 
S/gx14; 4 cols., 2!/g. Published lst. Forms close 
ioe prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 50,220; non-qualified, 
2,922. Contractors, 37,068; equip. distributors, 
2.904; producers of material, 2,836; state high- 
way officials, 2,163; county engineers & com- 
missioners, 1,937; other, 3,536. Rates (7x10 ad 
unit)— 
Times V, Page 
1 $385.00 
365.00 
345.00 


1Page %,Page 1/2 Page 

$1020.00 $695.00 $545.00 
6 970.00 670.00 525.00 
12 920.00 645.00 505.00 

Color, 4A, $115; bleed, $75 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





Contractors Register. 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Published by Sub-Contractors Regis- 
ter, Inc. Est. 1913. Editor: Joseph O'Malley. 
Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x7!/2; 1 col., 5 in. 
Published January. Forms close Oct. 3lst. 
Agere, discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 12,121. 
Rates—1 page, $300; 1/2 page, $185; 14 page, 
$110; Ye page, $70. 
Color, on request. 





Daily Construction Reports. 1660 Beverly 
Bivd., Los Angeles 26. Published by Iles- 
Ayars eure out ath Subscri Tere 
Trim size Vox’ ype page, ,x201/2 
cols., 2\/ in. Publi ished daily, Mon. through 
Fri. Forms close noon prec. day. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. : 
Circulation, sworn, Mar. 1959, paid, 5,483; 
controlled, 90; other, 114. Rates per inch— 
n, $3.00; 750 inches, $1.90: 1,000 inches, 
si80; 3,600 inches, $1.75; 7,200 inches, $1.50; 





Daily Construction Service, 16 First St., San 
Francisco 19. Published by Wade Pub. Co. 
Est. 1919. Editor: H. W. Pyeritz. Re 
$90. Trim size, 81/2x11! 4. ype 7x10. 
cols., 3l/2. Published daily in fa e iene—Les 
Angeles and San Francisco. Space and copy 
changes made at beginning of month. Forms 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, San Francisco edition, 
paid, 1,539; controlled, 169; other A 
edition, paid, 849; controlled, 78; other, 28 
Rates— 

ae 1P. fore 


12 
Color, $50; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 








Daily J 1 of C 711 W. 14th Ave. 
Portland 7. Published by Daily Journal of 
Commerce. < 1893. Editor: Lew Evans. Sub- 
scription $25. Trim size, 16!/2:x221/,. Type page, 
15x20. 8 cols., 11 pi. Published daily ex- 
cept gg Forms close noon prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,634; controlled 
160; other, 250. Rates—$1.96; per inch. 


Color = bleed, not available. 

ress & Development Edition, 
published Feb., as extra issue. Rates—$2.75; 
per col. inch. ROP color, $35. 





Daily Pacific Builder, — 10th oe San Fran- 
cisco 3. Published bv - Corp. 
Est. 1890. Editor: G. Be, Dubos. 
tion, $90. Trim one, 131/ x181,. Type page, 
1244x1714; 6 cols., Published every busgj- 
ness morning. Fetes aos 5 p.m. 2 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,616; controlled, 
682; other, 135. Rates—per inc 
inches, $3.29; 500 inches, $2.59; 1,000 inches, 


2. 
Color and bleed, on request. 





Diesel Power. 80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, 
Conn. Published by Diesel Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1923. Editor: Brian P. Emerson. Subscrip- 
son. $4. Trim size 81/,x111/ 4. Type page, 7x10; 

2 and 3 cols., 3%, and 2). Published Tr 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 19,697; non-qualified, 
1,712. Construction cos., earth moving, roa 
bldg., & “oe contractors, 4,411; bus & truck 
fleets, 3, engine & —. dealers, 2,787; 
original aK & engine mirs., 2,290; munici- 

lities & utilities, 1,775; others, 5,197. Rates— 

imes 1 Page 2p »Page 1/2 Page 
= He 


d 238 00 
Color, 4A red, yellow, blue, $80; others, $95; 
bl bleed, 10% of space & color. 





Dixie Contractor. 110 Trinity Place, Decatur, 
Ga. Published by Dixie Contractor Pub. Co. 
Est. 1926. Editor: Bob G. Doan. Subscription, 
$7.50 Trim size, 81/4,xll14. Tyne page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2. Published Friday. Forms close 
15 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, qualified, 5.972: non-qualified, 
983. Genl. contractors, sub-contractors, 1,376; 
road & grading contractors, 961; distributors, 
737; material men & so. ' 568: others, 
1,972. Rates—weekly; 1 
$152; ¥/, page. ee 4 ‘page, 
Color, $40; bleed, $i0 

For additional data see pages 405-408. 


@ 


Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd _S&t., 
New York 36. Published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. Est. 1874. Editor: Waldo G 
Bowman. Subscription, $6. ae size, 84x 
11. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2:4. Published 
Thursday. Forms close 3 oon hg prec. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 82,943; unpaid, 3.289. Con- 
tractors, 30.966; govt., 14,757; consulting engi- 
neers, 12,528: commercial & industrial organ- 
izations, 9,512; producers of materials, 4,518; 
special trade contractors, 2,800; other, 8,047 
Rates— 

Times 1Page 2%,Page '/, Page 

1 at 00 35.00 $645 00 

6 1160.00 820.00 635.00 

12 1140.00 805.00 625.00 
Color, 4A, $145; others, $200; bleed, 

ses AIA sales presentation outline. 








Engineer's Bulletin. 936 Lincoln St., 
3. Published by Colorado Society of Engi- 
— Et 1918. Editor: J. L. Eitzen. Subscrip- 
$3.50. Trim size, 8!/,xll. Type page, 

a yx9%, eet 15th. Forms close last day 
of mo. prec. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1,624; 
other, 76. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe % Page ‘/, Page 

1 $70.00 $48.00 $37.00 
6 65.00 44.50 33.50 

12 60.00 41.50 31.00 21.00 
Color, $25. 


\, Page 





Excavating Engineer. 2302 10th Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Published <= coe hig — 
i 


South 


1904. Editor: W. E. lliams. 
scription, $3.50. Trim size, 8!/,x1l!,. —. 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 10th. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


ing. list-C 
irculation, qualified, 39,200; non-qualified 
2,463. Excavating contractors, 19,787; sand & 
gravel producers, 2,734; state & county — 
way officials & engineers, 2.245; mining, 1,916 
quarries, 1,915; others, 9,963. Rates— 
u 
Page 1 pore 2/, Page Page '/; Page 
1 0 $350.00 $175.00 
6 $05.00 350.00 175.00 
12 485.00 336.66 252.50 175.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $75 
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Exponent, 411 Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. Published by lowa Engineering Society. 
Sis . Editor: alter 4 reals. 2 rim at 
x ype page, 7x cols ly. Pub- 
lished Ist week. Forms close a prec. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,350; other, 50. 
— 2h P th P UP 
imes age , Page 1/3 Page 
#12500 $110.00 '$ 85.00 
90.00 75.00 60.00 
70.00 55.00 45.00 

Color, 





Gas Turbine Magazine, 80 Lincoln Ave., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Published by Diesel Publications. 
Est. 1960. Editor: Brian a ry Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, BYaxllYh.. T e page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33 and 2%. Published 
bi- as Jan., lst. Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency iscounts 15-0. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,000: paid, 
1,800; other, 1,200. Rates— 
1, Page 


Times Page 8 08 
P $450. § ay 00 
180.00 


Color, 4A, $80; matched, $95; bleed, 
For additional data see page 120. 





Illinois Engineer, 714 Myers Bldg., Springfield. 
Published < Ill. Society of Pro essional Engi- 
neers. Est. 1925. Editor: Robert J. Newbury. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 81/2xll. Type page, 
74x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published 2nd week. 
Forms close ‘0th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,500; controlled, 
200; other, 100. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy Page 

$140.00 $ 75.00 
6 132.50 72.50 
12 120.00 65.00 





Indiana Consulting Engineer, P. O. Box 88007, 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. Published by Consulting 
Engineers of Indiana. Est. 1959. Trim size, 
8i/xl1. Type page, 734x934: 3 cols., 2l/2. Pub- 
Ist. Forms close Soth prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, Ist issue Mar. 1959, controlled, 


3,100. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2%,Page 1) Pade 
$12 $100.00 $ 80.00 
95.00 
90.00 70.00 
Colors, $50; bleed, 15%. 





Intermountain Contractor, 436 W. 9th S., Salt 
Lake City 10. Published by Shurtleff Pub., Inc. 
Est. 1950. Editor: Robert J. Coles. Subscrip- 
tion, $30. Trim size, 81/2x1114. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols. 214. Published Friday. Forms close 2 
wks. prec. “Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,060; paid, 
1,547. Rates (weekly issues )— 
Times 1Page 2%,Page ‘Page 1! Page 
l on 00 $ 2 00 $ 60.00 
13 5.00 5.00 42.00 
52 3 00 40 00 30.00 
Rates for Monthly Engineering & Public Works 
Issue only, published first Fri. of month, on 
request 
Color, 4A red, $20; others, $25; bleed, 10%. 
Utah Directory of Licensed Contractors, pub- 
lished in June. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Intermountain Industry, 436 W. 3th S., Salt 
Lake City 10. Published by Intermountain 
Industry & Mining Review Publishing Co. Est 
1890. Subscription, $5. Editor: Robert R. Lar- 
sen. Trim size, 8!/2x1l. Type page, 71/4x1l0+;: 
2 and 3 cols., 3!/, and 214. Published 15th 
Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,686; paid, 
1,937; other, 102. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Il, Page 
l $169.00 $ 95.00 
6 149.00 86.00 
12 134.00 00 78.00 55.00 
Color, 4A, $30; bleed, 10% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


V/, Page 
$ 





Journal of American Concrete Institute, P. O. 
Box 4754, Redford Station, Detroit 19, Mich. 
Published bv Amer. Concrete Inst. Est. 1929 
Editor: William A. Maples. Subscription, $18. 
Trim size, 6x9 in. Type page, 4}#x71/,; 2 cals. , 
2\,. Published 25th. Forms close din 2 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 11,962; controlled, 
466; other, 74. Rates— 
i Page Page 1/3 Page 
$135.00 $105.00 
155.00 110.00 85.00 
130.00 100.00 75.00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 402. 





Journal. Florida Engineering Society. Live- 
stock Pome Bldg., Kissimmee, Fla. Est. 
1917. Editor: Bob Alligood. Trim size, 8!/2x11. 
Type page, 7!/,x10. Published bi- monthly, Feb 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
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More Advertisers 
Use More Linage In 
CONTRACTORS ad 


Than Any Other 
Construction Monthly 


EDITORIAL : 
For over forty years, CONTRACTORS w ENGINEERS 


has been covering the highway, buildiag and heavy ss ce Se GSES 
construction industry. It carries far :nore editorial CONTRACTORS «« ENG 
material, including more staff-written articles, than any 
other monthly. It also carries a higher proportion of editorial 
to advertising linage, including job-site photographs, 
how-to-do-it articles and new product information. 


The big format provides extra visibility for ads, 
with editorial material adjacent to most advertising. 


CIRCULATION 


Matching market to medium, 
CONTRACTORS wi ENGINEERS provides by far the 
most complete breakout of circulation by job title and 
function, type of construction, and size of contracting firm. 


C&E’s contractor coverage is concentrated in highway 

and heavy construction, where the demand for machinery 
and materials is greatest. Only C&E specifies how many 

of its readers are in firms engaged in highway construction 
—the most important part of the major construction market. 


Readers of C&E are predominantly corporate executives 
and men on the supervisory field staff level. It provides 
depth coverage of the multi-million dollar construction 
firms; plus the thousands of medium and small construction 
firms who also buy large quantities of construction 
machinery. (Ask for the C&E studies of equipment 
ownership, broken down by size of contractor.) 


ADVERTISING 


Each year, more advertisers use more 7x10 pages of 
advertising in CONTRACTORS w ENGINEERS 

than in any other construction monthly. It also carries 
more advertisers as well as more exclusive advertisers. 
C&E is the first choice among the construction monthlies. 





7x10 Pages of 
Advertising, 1960 


CONTRACTORS w ENGINEERS 1953 
Construction Methods & Equipment 1863 
Construction Equipment 1419 
Roads and Streets 1352 

















Source: Industrial Marketing, January ‘61. 
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Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,026; paid 
1,460; other, 100. Rates—per page, 1 time 
ine 6 times, $140 70; roster issue, $231.00 
Solor, $41; bleed, $12 


Year Book Roster Edition. issued in July 


Kansas Construction Magazine. 111 W. 6th 
St., Topeka, Kan. Published by Kansas Con- 
struction Magazine, Inc. Est. 1948. Editor: 
Edward Weilepp. Subscription. $5. Trim size 
Bi/oxlll/,. Type page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 13 pi 
Published Sth. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailin list-C 

Circulation, qualified, 5,302: non-qualified 
682. Contractors, 2,476; engineers & architects 
1,003; city & county officials & boards oa 
state highway officials & legislators, 422; mfrs 
& distributors, 403; others, 426. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page ‘'» Page », Paae 

l $200.00 $140.00 $110.00 

6 180.00 125.00 100.00 

12 160.00 115.00 90.00 
Colors, $50; bleed, 10% 





Lend & Water Contracting. 458 S. Lawrence 
Montgomery 3, Ala. Published by Hatton 
a & Co. Est. 1959. Editor: Ch arles E 
Cline. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8!/4x11! 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi Publ ished 
25th prec. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 21,186; othe 
571. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%.Page Page ‘'}/2 Page 
$695.00 $556.00 $382.00 $260 .00 
655.00 523.00 359.00 245.00 
12 we 00 484.00 333.00 227.00 
Color ed. yellow, orange, $105; others 


$125; bieed 109 


—s - Contractor and Builder. 1040 W 
Fort Detroit 26. Published by Contractor 
Pub Co. Est. 1907. Editor: George A Harding 
Subscription, $12. Trim size yxlll4. Type 
page 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published Saturday 
Forms close 3rd week prec. Agency discounts 
15-0 





Circulation, qualified, 3.654: non-qualified 
332. Mfrs. & reps., 1,347; contractors, 1,131 
county road commissioners & engineers, 339; 
architects & engineers, 310; public officials 
275; other, 269. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2% Page lf, Page 

] $107.00 $§ 81.00 $ 47.00 

6 97.00 77.00 42.00 

12 87.00 73.00 39.00 
Color, $40; bleed, $8.50 

For additional data see pages 405-408. 


If, Page 





Michigan Roads and Construction, P. O. Box 
780 Lansing 3. Published by State Review 
Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Editor: Maurice J. Baker. 
Subscription $6. Trim size, 81/4xlll4. Type 
mage, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Published Thursday 
orms close Monday. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, paid, 1,922; unpaid, 662. Con- 
tractors & producers of sand & gravel, 905; 
& distributors, 426; government, 377; 
206. Rates— 

Page 2/;Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
71 $53.60 $4290 $ 30.40 
48.25 38.60 27.35 
5 7 42.90 34.30 24.30 

Color “ “$25; bleed, $7. 

Jses AIA sales presentation outline 


Mid-West Contractor. 2537 Madison Ave 
Kansas City 8, Mo. Published by Mid-West 
Records, Inc. Est. 1901. Editor: Somey E. Kell 
Subscr iption $15. Trim size, 81/x11! yas 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\4. | Publish ed Wed 
orms close 30 days prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A 
Circulation, qualified, 6,952: non-qualified 
355. Heavy contractors, 1,826; mfrs., dealers, 
agents, 1,269; county commissioners, super- 
visors & judges, 1,245; building contractors, 
721; other, 2,048 Rates— 
Page ly Page 
] g 145.0 $105.00 
6 65.00 135 00 95.00 
13 0 125.00 85.00 
Color, 4A $45 bleed, 10% 
For additional data see pages 405-408. 


nr. Engineer, 808 Mills Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6 C. Published by Society of American 
Military Engineers. Est. 1920. Editor: Col. F. H 
Kohloss. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 81/2x11 
Type page, 65x92; 2 cols., 31/3. Published 
bi-monthly Jan. 1 Porr ms close Sth prec 
Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, paid, 27,112: unpaid, 471. Rates 


412 @ 
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1 Page Wp Page yy Page 

7: = $260. 00 $145 40 

{ 225.00 125.00 
Color, 4A slid. Mt eed, no charge. 





Nerba, 20 Kilby St., Boston 9, Mass. Pub- 
lished “4 New England Road Builders Assn 
Est. 1921. Editor: Alan M. Thompson. Trim 
size, 814xlll4. Type page, 7!/gx934; 2 cols 
3/2 Published Saturday. Forms close 10 days 
prec. first Saturday of each month. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 875. Rates— 
1 page, | time, $90; 6 times, $80; 12 times 
$72.50. Color, $50; bleed, 10% 

Other rates on request 


New England Construction. 27 Muzzey St 
es Mass. Published by Construction 
Co. Est. 1936. Editor: Jack Scanlon. Sub- 
serition, $10. Trim size, 8!/4x1l!4. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published every other Mon- 
day Forms ‘does 30 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, qualified, 5,292; non-qualified 
587. Contractors, 2,489; mfrs. & distributors 
999; city & town highway & public works 
officials, 895; producers of sand, gravel, ready- 
mix concrete 303; others, 619. Rates— 
Times 1Page %Paqe '/,Paae '/, Page 





orange, yellow, $40; other 
4A $60; bleed, 10% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


For additional data see pages 405-408. 


Ohio Engineer, The, 5 E. Long St.. Columbus 
15, O. Est. 1946. Published by Ohio Sosiety 
of Professional Engineers. Editor: Lloyd A 
Chacey, P. E. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist 
Forms close 7th, prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 6,539; 
controlled. 403; other, 477. Rates—l page 
$200; 2 page, $110; a page, $57. 
Soler, $25; bleed, $25 





Oklahoma Professional Engineer, 410 Com- 
merce nee Bld Oklahoma City 2. Est 
1946. Editor Wo 

fications on request 


@ 


odbury. Rates & speci- 





Pacific Builder and Engineer, 1945 Yale Pl. E., 
Seattle 2, Wash. Published by Pacific Builder 
& Engineer Inc. Est. 1902. Editor: naeoee E. 
Laing. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 814xlll, 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13!/2 pi. Pubilshed 
Ist Sat. Forms close Ist ze. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation paid, 8,068; unpaid, 2,095. Con- 
tractors, 5,126; govt., 485; distributors, 376 
special hn contractors, 354; mirs., 245; 
other, 878. Rates— 
Bulk 
Pages 1Page 2% Page 

l $332 4 221.33 

3 Lae: 206.67 

6 196.00 
Color, an “36s bleed, 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

F or additional data s see pages 405- 408. 


Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Re- 
view, 709 Mission St., San Francisco 3. Pub- 
lished "Taewr Fellom Pub. Co. Est. 1917. Editor: 
may ha Subscription, $3. Trim size, 

x11. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\% Pub- 
pe 1ed Toth Forms close 1Sth prec ‘Kgency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 9,147; non-qualified, 
453. Heavy contractors, 6,084; county roa 
construction, 1,202; eqpt. distributors, mfrs., 
industrial — 735; others, 1,103. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ry Page 1/, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $380 $0 $275.0 00 $2150 00 

6 330.00 230.00 190.00 

12 285.00 210.00 150.00 4 
aot, 4A red, yellow, $80; others, $95; bleed, 


Roads and Streets, 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 
10. Published by The Gillette Highway & Con- 
struction Group, The Reuben H. Donnelley, 
Corp. Est. 1892. Editor: Harold J. McKeever 
Trim size 8Y/x1 11/4 Ty page, 7x10; 3 cols 
24. Published 15th. eee close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 
Circulation, qualified, 44,800; non- -qualified, 
3,565. Contractors, 31,047; govt., 10,317; mfrs., 
distributors, reps., 1,299; engineers, 1,270; 
other, 853. Rates (bulk) —Less than 4 pages 
a oe page, 4 — $960; per page, 6 
$940; per pa 
Go ae ’ $100; wiced, 3 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 403. 
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Rocky Mountain Construction, 855 Lincoln St., 
Denver 3. Published by Mountain Publishing 
Co. Est. 1953. Editor: B. Tarpley. Subscrip- 
tion, $12 rim size, E lgxl lie ype page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 14 pi. Published every other Mon. 
Forms close 20 days prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation, qualified, 7,060; non-qualified, 
460. Contractors, 3,872; mfrs., distributors, 
1,194; architects & engineers, 802; others, 
1,408. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2,Page 1 Page 1/3 Page 
‘00 © $130.00 ‘$100.00 $ 75.00 

13 95.00 75.00 55.00 

52 83.00 64.00 46.00 
Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see pages 405-408. 


St. Louis Construction Record. 1004 Market 
St., St. Louis 1. Published by the Daily Rec- 
ord Co. Est. 1954. Editor: Jack L. Thiess. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 10!4x16. Published 
2nd Tues. of month | a eed close 10 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-B-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 11,100; paid, 
pe, other ee Vp P Vy, P 
imes age age age 
275.00 4150 00 
200.00 120.00 
190.00 100.00 





320.00 





Southwest Builder & Contractor (Engineering 
& Public Works Edition), 1660 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles 26. Published by Iles-Avars Pub 
Co. Est. 1893. Editor: John M. Server, Jr. Sub- 
a $10 Trim size, 83/x1l1/,. Type page, 

#sxl0Y/g. 3 cols., 295. Published 2nd Fri. Forms 

close iS days prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 6,102; non-qualified 
819. Contractors, 2,851; sub-contractors, 849; 
rental firms, distributors, 714; mfrs., 594; govt., 
304; other, 821. Rates— 

Times 1Page 2%.Page '/, Page ‘'/, Page 
$105.00 $ 85.00 
90.00 75.00 
80.00 66.00 
a. 4A red, orange, yellow, $50; bleed, 
one 

Contractors Guide, published as 27th issue 
in Oct. Rates—l page, $175; frequency rates 
earned in combination with space placed in 
ean issues. 

For additional data see pages 405-408. 





Surveying and Mapping. P. O. Box 470, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Station, Washington 4, D. C. 
Published by American Congress on Survey- 
ing and Mapping. Est. 1941. Editor: Howard 
S. Rappley. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 67/x 
101. Type page, 5x8. 2 cols., 25s Pub- 
lished quarterly, Mar ch — close 15th 2nd 
rec mo Agency discounts, 
» Circulation, sworn, Mar. 1960. "paid, 6,400; 
other, 800. Rates on request 
Sweet's Industrial Construction Catalog File. 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18. Compiled and 
issued annually by Sweet's Catalog Service. 
Design and printing services available but 
printed catalogs accepted. Mechanical re- 
quirements, issuance and closing dates on re- 
quest. Agency discounts none 

Distribution 14,000—to qualified consulting 
engineers; architects; contractors; industry 
and utility construction depts.; federal, state 
& municipal engineers. Rates—on request, 
based on charge scales per 1,000 distribution. 

For additional data see page 390 


Swimming Pool Age, 425 Park Ave. S., New 
York 16. Published by Hoffman-Harris, Inc. 
Est. 1926. Editor: Richard Lortz. co, 
Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2!/; Published Ist. Forms close Sth prec. 
Agency discounts, . 2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, paid, 4,979: unpaid, 1,763. Pool 
bldrs., dealers & service cos. equip. dlrs. 
& distributors, 1,784; public & semi-public 
pool operators, public health officials, etc., 
1,167; schools, universities, institutions, 747; 
mirs. & their reps., 307; ail other, 855. Rates— 
T 2/3 Pag y Page 1/3; Page 
$200 $0 $160.00 $140.00 
180.00 145.00 130.00 
12 170.00 135.00 120.00 
Color, R.O.B., $70; others, $100; bleed, $35. 
Monthly Merchandiser, published 15th 
monthly as supplement to Swimming Pool 
Age. T pe page, 10!/2x514,. Forms close 4th. 
Circulation, controlled, 5,703: other, 600. 
Rates on request. 


Swimming Pool Data and Reference Annual, 
425 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Published by 
Hoffman-Harris, Inc. Est. 1932. Editor: Rich- 
ard Lortz. ee *, Trim size, 81/4x11. 


a Fe age, 7x10; 2 cols /4. Published 
is orms close ps 15th iy Pr discounts, 
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CITIES 


Advertising tip from your distributors: 


“HELP US SELL ALL OUR CUSTOMERS 
— NOT CONTRACTORS ALONE” 


Name any construction product and 
you'll find its sales potential is as wide 
as the market itself. In many cases, a 
larger percentage of non-contracting 
buyers own the product than contrac- 
tors! A few examples: 


Tractor Shovels (wheel) 

34% of Materials Producers own 
19% of Contractors own 
Bituminous Distributors 

19% of Cities own 

6% of Contractors own 

Shovel Dipper Buckets 

49%. of Mining, Logging construction forces own 
18% of Contractors own 

Low Bed Trailers 

68°. of Counties own 

57% of Contractors own 


Two Way Radios 
40% of Industrial, Utility construction forces own 
14% of Contractors own 


Local distributors know who the buyers 
are. They call on them, sell to them. 
They look to you for market-wide ad- 
vertising support. But you can’t give 
proper support in an ordinary ‘“con- 
tractor book.” 


Chart (right) shows the latest break- 
down of sales by distributors. Contrac- 
tors and non-contractors buy almost 
equal amounts of construction prod- 
ucts. This makes them equally vital as 
advertising targets. 


Data Source: Conover-Mast survey of 2,069 own- 
ers of construction products, 1959 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT covers all buying 


groups—just as distributors do 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT Magazine’s circulation pattern 
comes the closest in its field to matching the market pat- 
tern. Reason: distributors themselves build the circula- 
tion. With this one magazine you can reach all your 
customer groups— giving your distributors the wide-angle 


help they need. 


In a year of tight profits, why miss a single sales opportu- 
nity? Use CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT to reach contractors 
and every other group that can buy what you sell. 











13% 


Materials 
producers 


Contractors 


Sales Pattern of the Construction Market, 1960 
rce. Conover-Maost rvey of Associated Equ ent Di 
butors membership 
Circulation Pattern of Construction a Magazine 
Source: Dec., 1960, BPA 
exact figures and category descriptions 


statement. Consult statement for 


Contractors 
60% 


Construction 
Equipment = 
MAGAZINE a 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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Circulation, sworn, 1958 giition, paid, 4,818; 
— 682. Rates—1 page, $250; ge, $165; 
age, ome. aes pages, % te | pages, 


ea HOB. $§ ue -- the $100; bleed, $35. 


Swimming Pool Weekly, 2700 E. Oakland 
Park Blvd., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Published 
by Pool Publications, Inc. Est. 1958. Editor: 
et peaney. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 
104/2x15Y/2. ype Pare Q/gxl3l/g; 4 cols., 13 
picas. “bie onday Forms close 13 
days pon | oe Be, = ron by 15-0. Mailing 
list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,281; paid, 
1,403; other, 555. Rates— 
Times 1 Page lf, P. 
1 $306.00 10. ‘l 
26 00 178.00 
52 ar 400 168.00 
Colors, 4A, $60; bleed, not available. 
Convention Dailies, published ~ annually 
during NSPI Show. Rates and specifications 
on request. 








BFA 


Texas Contractor. 1400 S. Good-Latimer Ex- 
ressway, Dallas, Tex. Published by Peters 
ag | Co. of Texas. Est. 1923. Editor: 
orrison. —— $18. Trim size, 
Bi/axlll) Type page 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
31/2 and 2Uye Bublis ed Tuesday. Forms close 
10 days prec. Agency =} 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 4,116; non-qualified 
984. Contractors, 1,660; public officials, 849; 
distributors of equipment & supplies, 456; 
gman, Pa Le Ye P fy P 
a ae ‘a e age age 
45.00 aig7 0 $8400 $68.00 
é 9.00 77.00 J 
12 138. 60 2 00 71.00 


Color, 4A, $45; bleed, $10. 
For additional data see pages 405-408. 


Texas Professional Engineer. Box 7332, Dallas, 
Tex. Published by Thomas A. Melody. Est. 
1941. tg $1.50. Trim size, 814x1ll, 
Type page, 3 cols., 13 pi. Pu plished 
Ist.. Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-D 

Circulation, June 1960, qualified, 5,657; non- 
qualified, 350. Registered engineers, 5,712; 
all other, 25. Rates— 


er 


Auus-Cuaumers 


To — 


Va & Towne 


@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 


@ They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 


Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


CONSTRUCTIONNEWS 


An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 














Times 1Page 2%,;Page Page '¥; tage 
1 $227.50 $167, $0 $1 128.30 $ 86 
6 187.50 7 ey 
12 161.50 198. Py 108. 0 66.00 
Color, rob, $41.50; 4A, $56.50; bleed, no 


charge. 


Western Builder, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. Published by Western Builder 
Pub. Co. Est. 1911. Editor: Cyril Lindemann. 
Subscri <9 $14. Trim size, 8'/xll14. Type 
page 3 cols., 21/,. Published T ursday. 
Forms ions 10 days prec. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, paid, 3,192; unpaid, 710. Con- 
tractors, 1,095; special trade contractors, 617; 
distributors of equipment, materials & sup- 
plies, ou moyen 969. Rate: = 


Times 2, Page iY; e 3 Page 

1 : $ 99.00 $e 0 $5050 

00 00 «42.00 

8 $00 7130. «808880 
Color, $45, bleed, 10%. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 405-408. 


Western Construction, 609 Mission St., San 
Francisco §. Published by King Pubs. Est. 
1926. Editor: J. I. Ballard. ae ne $10. 
Trim size, 8!/4x1l!4. T i” page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. 3y; and 2;,. Pub shed lst. Forms close 
Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 








Circulation, qualified, 18,034; non-qualified, 
1,499. Contractors, 12,258; govt. engineers & 
officials, 3,137; construction materials pro- 
ducers, 1,203; construction eqpt. distributors & 
suppliers, om consulting engineers, 4;79; 
oes: 309. Rates— 


1Page 2%; Page Page 1/3 Page 

$499. $332.67 $249.50 $166 33 
243.00 

se80 «S767 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


ne 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
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. C. Professional maypes, 1200 W. Pender 
Vancouver 1, B. Published by Gordon 
Black Pubs., Ltd. Est 1950. Editor: J. A. 
Merchant. Trim size, 81/4xlll4. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2i/ ublished 
25th. Forms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 3,945; 
other, 192 Engineers engaged in industry, 
1,567; engineers in private practice, consult- 
ants, other engineers, 1,423; others, 1,000. 
— 1P 2, P Y, P Y, P 
imes age age age age 
1 $135.00 $110.00 $75.00 # 60.00 
6 110.00 00 00 50.00 
12 100.00 a 50 23 00 47.50 
Color, 4A red, $40; other 4A, $45; bleed, 10% 


mm G @® 


Canadian . Engineer, 1450 Don 
Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ont. Published by 
Southam-MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1959. Edi- 
tor: Carson Morrison. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 81/44x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. 
Published Zhih prec. Forms close 6th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, controlled, 2,884; other, 57. Reg- 
istered professional engineers: in consultin 
practices, 2,829; in architectural practices, 47; 
others, 48. Rates— 

Times 120 60 2, Page Page 1/3 Page 

1 $290.00 $39 0 $62 0 $128.00 


6 267. 
12 232. 00 139) 60 104.00 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, 
For additional data see page $93. 


@ 


Construction World, 402 W. Pender St., Van- 
couver 3, B. C. Published by Miller Freeman 
Pubs. Est. 1945. Editor: Larry Stanwood. a 
size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 
Published 25th preceding. Forms close 16th 
+. ea Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist- 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 4,004; 
other, 239. Contractors for engineering con- 
struction & establishments, 1,944; govt., 1,205 
mirs., 156; distributors, 101; others, 752. Rates 








Times 1Page %,Page ‘1/2 Page 
1 $255.60 ‘8 $170 30 


R 
165 120. 00 
Calor, 4a. $0. others, $70; bleed, $15. 
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Progress & Equipment Report. published 
June 15th as 13th issue. 


G @® 
— and Contract Record, 1450 Don 
Ils Road, Don Mills, Ont. Published by 
wo ne MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1888. Editor: 
Tees . Ripley. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Pub- 
bed 13th, Forms close 18th prec. "Agency 
p moendhg 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 11,093; 
other, 263. Contractors, 5,716; municipal road, 
water works & sewage engineers & officials, 
2,392; construction eqpt. distributors & mfrs., 
860; provincial govt. engineers & officials, 628: 
others, as. es he P Ye P 
imes age h Pa , Pa , Pa 
$340.00 $272.00 $190 00 #150. 0 
7 313.00 6.00 
13 272.00 218. Oo 168. vy 122. 00 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed, $15. 
Engineering ‘and Contract Record Directory. 
1961 182, published in April as 13th issue. 
For additional data see pages 399 & 593. 


m & @® 


Genie-Construction (French), 146 Bates Rd., 
Montreal 26, Que. Published | Dien. Sub Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1958. Editor: R. Dion. Subscrip- 
tion, $10. ew size, 814x114. had page, 
7x10. 2 and 3 cols., 20/2 and 131 Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms ‘close. 20th prec. Vigency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 3,244; 
other, 567. Contractors, 1,120; civil, consult- 
ing & structural engineers, 572; municipal 
road officials, 467; sand & gravel pits, 


——. by 3 Rates Yy P Vy P 
i age age 
mes age a Pag $1400 0-00 $112.00 bp 








‘ 7“? 
6 180.00 - 
12 190.00 165.00 5.00 30.0 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $65, bleed. ise 
Annual Construction Equipment & Supply 
Directory, published in March. 


(CAB @ 


Heavy Ganges News, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2, Ontario. Published 7 Mac- 
lean’ Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1957. 
Editor: G. Wells Richie. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 10'/.x1334. Type pa 3/gxl2%; 4 
cols., 2/. Publihsed Friday. Forms close 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-C. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 9,916; 
other, 349. Contractors engaged in engineered 
construction, P yon bldg., earth moving, ma- 
rine works, en'] contracting, 5,414; govt. 
engineers & «isi in engineered construc- 
tion, 2,623; mfrs. & distributors of construction 
eqpt., 1,237; sand, gravel & crushed stone 
suppliers, 803; others, 1,164. Rates— 
Times Page 7x10 


13 


52 337.9) t 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed, 15%. 
Survey of He Construction, published in 
Oct. as 53 issue. Konus close Sept. 30t 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 


L’Ingenieur (French), 2500 Guyard, Montreal 
29, Que. Published by Assn. des Diplomes de 
Polytechnique. Est. 1915. Editor: home Trudel. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81x11. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2's. Published quarterly, arch. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, now he 29 507; 
other, 107. Professional engineers, 1,809; stu- 
dents, 1,398; others, 586. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page Page 1'/;P 
$1 $ 95.00 

110.00 80.00 





1 
ns oe 
a 3 





1 $250.00 75.00 $135. 0 
4 200.00 140.00 
Color, 4A, $7; bleed, 15%. 


Roads and Engineering Construction, 34] 
Church St., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by 
Monetary Times Printing Co. Est. 1893. Edi- 
tor: J. R. — Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
8l/gxl ll. spe page, 7x10. Published 18th. 
Forms close Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 11,161; 
other, 598. Contractors. 3,536; municipal engi- 
neers & officials, 1,575; county & township 
engineers & officials, 1,210; executives & sales- 
men of industrial firms, 86]; provincial engi- 
neers & i. 817; — oe Rates— 
Times 1 Pag 2%, P Yo Page I, Page 

1 $312. $0 $227, 0 ay He! $130.00 


6 284.00 202.0! 
12 234.00 184. 60 142. 00 101. ‘0 
Annual Directory Number, published in June. 





Color, 4A, $70; bleed, $37 











Construction Division 

Plumbing, heating, air con- 
ditioning = and other special 
frades construction 


Public buildings and modernization 


hot areas for most “trades” this year 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= Most SPECIAL TRADE CONTRACTORS 
are anticipating a relatively good 
year, based on over-all upturn in 
building construction. 

As in previous years, total private 
nonresidential building will increase 
at a faster pace than residential 
building. Special trade contractors 
doing “large construction work” 
should, consequently, enjoy a great- 
er volume of business than contrac- 
tors doing only residential con- 
struction. 

Key factors adversely affecting 
private residential construction are: 
interest rates; rising vacancy rates; 
rising construction costs; and, the 
uncertainty of demand which some 
observers feel will materialize in 
the middle sixties. 

On the other hand, favorable in- 
fluences supporting the expectation 
that private housing starts will ex- 
ceed 1960 levels are: low down pay- 
ment requirements; longer periods 
of mortgage amortization; ample 
supply of mortgage funds; the high 
level of consumer savings; and, the 
continued population shift to sub- 
urbs. 

In private nonresidential activity, 
a decline of 5% is expected in store, 
restaurant, and garage building. All 
other nonresidential buildings are 
expected to increase an average of 
5%, with schools, hospitals, office 
buildings, and industrial plants lead- 
ing the way. 

Regional differences will also be 
a factor affecting the volume of 
business by special trade contractors 
whose main activities are in new 
construction only. As the following 
table shows, the greatest number of 
dwelling units starts in the past five 
years have been in the South. The 
West remains a distant second, vig- 
orously challenged last year by the 
North Central States. 


Dwelling Unit Starts 
(add 000) 


Region 1957 1958 1959 


Northeast ........... 195.5 210.9 253.4 
North Central . 258.4 289.6 318.5 
South wecweeee 346.3 413.3 459.0 
Welt nal) ALT. SR SES 


Total .......1,041.9 1,209.4 1,378.5 
* First 11 months. 


1960* 


Source: Domestic Engineering 


>» Plumbing, heating, & air condi- 
tioning (S.C. 171) . . . Slightly 
more than $9.4 billion worth of 
plumbing, heating, and _ cooling 
equipment will probably be installed 
in this country this year, according 
to estimates of one private industry 
source. 

An estimated $6,814.9 million will 
go into the $52.4 billion of new con- 
struction that government experts 
predicted would be put in place this 
year. Approximately $2,612.2 million 
will be the plumbing, heating, and 
cooling share of the government’s 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


predicted $4,850 million for addi- 
tions and alterations to existing 
structures. 

According to an annual poll con- 
ducted by one industry source, prob- 
lems facing contractors at present 
are these: slow collections and a 
pinch on working capital, along 
with rising costs; personnel diffi- 
culties, in the form of finding and 
keeping competent mechanics; and, 
selling and purchasing methods 
which will be more effective in 
combatting competition of the “di- 
rect-to-user” variety, including re- 
tailing by wholesalers. 

Some trends are emerging as 
a result of these problems. For 
example, to maintain profitable op- 
erations in the face of below-cost 
bidding, some contractors are step- 
ping up their efforts to get service 
contracts—especially for heating 
and air conditioning installations in 
commercial and other nonresidential 
buildings. These contracts are in 
place of new construction contracts, 
and include trouble-shooting, and 
rebuilding of present installations. 

One industry source reports a 





> 171—Plumbing, heating and air condi- 
tioning contractors, as well as refrigera- 
tion contractors and sheet metal work 
combined with this contracting. 
>» 172—Painting. paper hanging. and dec- 
orating contracting. 
> 173—Electrical contracting. 
> 174—Masonry, stonework, 
and plastering. 
@ 1741—Masonry, 
other stonework. 


@ 1742—Plastering and lathing. 


@ 1743—Terrazzo, tile, marble, and mo- 
saic work. 


tile setting 


stone setting and 


> 175—Carpentering and wood flooring. 
@ 1751—Carpentering. 


@ 1752—Floor laying and other floor- 
work not elsewhere classified. 





This chapter covers “Special trade construction contractors” and 
allied activities of an architectural and/or engineering nature. Here 
are the Industry Group code numbers and titles from the Govern- 
ment‘s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 


Chapter 39 contains related information on the wholesale and re- 
tail establishments serving all construction industries. Other related 
information is in Chapters 9, 14, 21, 34, 40, and 41. 


>» 17S—Roofing and sheet metal work. 

> 177—Concrete work 

>» 178—Water well drilling. 

> 179—Miscellaneous special trade con- 

tractors. 
@ 1791—Structural steel erection. 
@ 1792—Ornamental metal work. 
@ 1793—Glass and glazing work. 
@ 1794—Excavating & foundation work. 
@ 1795—Wrecking & demolition work. 
@ 1796—Installation or erection of build- 
ing equipment not elsewhere classified, 
such as elevators, pneumatic tube sys- 
tems, dust collecting equipment, etc. 
@ 1799—Other special trade contractors, 
such as house moving, window shade 
installation, etc. 


> 5982—Fueloil dealers. 
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trend in recent years in the growth 
—both in numbers and importance 
—of “integrated” contractors. These 
are contractors who sell and install 
air conditioning, as well as heating 
and plumbing. 

According to this source, heating 
and plumbing have been parallel 
lines of activity for contractors in 
most parts of the country for years. 
However, the rapid expansion of 
the air conditioning industry, and 
the development of compatible 
equipment that provides  year- 
round heating and cooling in a 
single system, is credited as accel- 
erating this trend. 

A survey of the members of the 
National Association of Plumbing 
Contractors indicated that only 
9.7% of its members do plumbing 
exclusively, while 77% of them do 
heating and/or air conditioning in 
addition to plumbing. 

The survey indicated that while 
virtually all of the organization’s 
members do plumbing, 89% of them 
also do heating, and 33% do air 
conditioning. It is believed that the 
number of contractors doing air 
conditioning has risen considerably 
above the 33% level as a result of 
the growth in the air conditioning 
market since the survey was made 
two years ago. 

In the numerically small—though 
economically significant—segment 
of the industry generally referred 
to as “mechanical contractors,” 
(companies which design, install, 
and maintain commercial and in- 
dustrial equipment in large build- 
ings) some organizations may en- 
gage almost exclusively in plumb- 
ing, or in heating, or another re- 
lated activity. 

Mechanical contractors usually 
operate in larger cities where, by 
tradition, contractors have special- 
ized. Others of these mechanical 
contractors perform all types of 
pipe fabrication, and may also op- 
erate regionally, nationally, and in 
some cases even internatonially. 

Another trend reported by an 
authoritative source is the notice- 
able increase in contractors’ owner- 
shop of power machines and tools. 
The chief factors most often cited 
by industry leaders who support 
this view are: 

1) To help combat increasing 
costs of material and labor; 

2) To help do certain jobs faster, 
more economically, and more effi- 
ciently, thereby increasing profits 
and providing an opportunity to 
increase business volume; 

3. To decrease the number of men 
it takes to do certain jobs, which in 


turn helps forestall the effects of a 
growing shortage of apprentices. 


> Painting, paper hanging, & deco- 
rating contractors (S.C. 172) ... 
Increased activity in the moderniza- 
tion both of residential and non- 
residential building has resulted in 
a strengthened position for con- 
tractors in this field. 

A perceptible trend toward the 
use of more wallpaper than in pre- 
vious years is helping the contrac- 
tors specializing in paper hanging. 
New construction, combined with 
modernization has consequently in- 
creased the work volume for con- 
tractors in this field. 


> Electrical contractors (S.I.C. 173) 
. . . Despite last year’s recession, 
the electrical contracting volume 
in 1960 set a new record on the 
basis of a strong upturn in activity 
that started with the fourth quarter. 
Informed sources say there is every 
prospect of another new record be- 
ing set this year, topping the 1960 
volume of $9.94 billion. 

The total volume of electrical 
construction—new, modernization, 
and maintenance—for 1961, is esti- 
mated by the National Electrical 
Contractors Association (NECA) at 
$10.873 billion. Of this, $6.74 billion 
is in new construction and $4.1 is 
in modernization, maintenance, and 
repair. 

Highways constitute a market for 
an increasing proportion of elec- 
trical installation, as better lighting 
and signaling become more and 
more important in the super high- 
way building programs. 

The trend toward a noteworthy 
increase in the electrical content of 
buildings has helped contractors in 
the field. The value of electrical in- 
stallations in buildings has risen 
from 9.5% of the total construction 
cost in 1955, to 12.1% in 1960. Esti- 
mates place the figure at 12.7% for 
1961. 

The reason for the rising content 
of electrical construction in build- 
ings is the climbing demand of 
industrial, commercial, and residen- 
tial customers for more power utili- 
zation equipment. This is particu- 
larly true in the homes category, 
where a_ sustained promotion of 
“housepower” by the electrical in- 
dustry is rapidly overcoming the 
service deficiencies of outpaced 
wiring and equipment. 

Another factor of importance in 
the added electrical content is the 
rising popularity of electric heating. 
A residential electric heating instal- 
lation more than doubles—often 
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triples—the electrical content value 
in a residence. 

An important trend developed 
during the past 12 months in the 
electric heating market. There was 
a sharp rise in industrial and com- 
mercial electric heating applications. 
Electric heating installations in 1960 
were 43.1% higher than in 1959, 
with a considerable part of the in- 
crease due to greater use by indus- 
trial and commercial customers. 


» Masonry, stonework, tile setting 
& plastering (S.I.C. 174) . . . Inno- 
vations in construction techniques 
and methods—such as curtain wall 
construction of large buildings— 
have affected contractors in this 
category. 

Significant advances in building 
technology in the past few years 
have brought into use equipment, 
materials, and methods of increas- 
ing complexity. This has broadened 
the market for many contractors in 
this field, but it has also com- 
pounded the problem of maintaining 
an adequate supply of craftsmen. 

Contractors in this field are plac- 
ing heavier reliance on material 
handling and related equipment 
which conserves manual labor, in 
order to keep their costs down as 
much as possible in order to com- 
pete with substitute materials and 
lower-cost construction techniques. 


> Carpentering & flooring (S.I.C. 
175) . .. The carpentering segment 
of this category of special trade 
contractors does not include car- 
pentry work done by general con- 
tractors. Instead, the work is of a 
specialized nature, such as_ ship 
joinery, etc. 

No major changes are foreseen 
for this segment of the industry 
during the current year, and no 
trends of significant marketing im- 
pact have been reported. 

Flooring contractors face gener- 
ally bright prospects for additional 
growth in the commercial and in- 
stitutional areas. These contractors 
not only handle installations of wood 
flooring, but also install asphalt tile, 
mastic flooring, and lay carpets. 
Multi-story deluxe apartments con 
stitute a continuing strong market 
for these contractors. 


> Roofing & sheet metal work 
(S.LC. 176) . . . Specialists in this 
construction category do all types 
of sheet metal work except that in 
connection with plumbing, heating, 
or air conditioning. 

These contractors are still re- 
ported to be growing, both in size 
and number. Architectural products 








—gutters, downspouts, flashings, 
parapet walls, etc——are a major 
item in this field. The strong mar- 
ket in architecturally designed 
buildings therefore points toward a 
good year for these contractors. 


> Concrete work (S.LC. 177)... 
These contractors specialize pri- 
marily in surfacing concrete floors, 
gunite work, and stucco construc- 
tion. 

One factor of significance in the 
growth pattern of these contractors 
is the trend toward increased use 
of gunite in outdoor, public swim- 
ming pool construction. Other de- 
velopments affecting these contrac- 
tors are those in the area of in- 
creased use of concrete in building 
construction, as result of progress 
in prestressed concrete structural 
members, etc. 


> Water well drilling (S.C. 178) 

. Contractors in this field sell the 
various equipment items which 
make up the complete water sys- 
tem, in addition to drilling the wells. 

Among these contractors there 
has been an increased awareness of 
the need for protecting the private 
well buyer from the possibilites of 
water well contamination by out- 
side sources. This is causing many 
contractor-dealers to recommend 
and/or sell chlorination and other 
types of filtering and purifying 
equipment. 

Coupled with this development is 
a greater awareness of the con- 
tractor’s merchandising role in add- 
ing water-softening and other types 
of filtering and purifying equipment 
to his line of merchandise. In most 
cases the merchandise line already 
includes pumps. 

The replacement market con- 
tinues to become more significant 
for contracting organizations in this 
field. 


> Glass & glazing contractors (S.I.C. 
1793) . Technological develop- 
ments subsequent to World War II 
have affected this segment of the 
industry noticeably, and authorities 
expect even more radical changes 
within the next 10 years. 

One industry source indicated 
some of the trends by pointing out 
that those who function in the fu- 
ture as glazing contractors will have 
become experts in electronics and 
hydraulics, as most of the materials 
to be sold that have any moving 
parts will be operated in this man- 
ner, rather than manually. More 
shop glazing is expected for metal 
windows for use in construction, 
and there will be a trend toward 
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the glazing materials being neo- 
prene or metal. 

A natural trend with changes in 
products and increased costs is a 
change in material handling meth- 
ods and equipment. The new equip- 
ment is needed to lower costs 
through reduction of man _ hours, 
and faster, safer handling. 


> Fueloil dealers (S.1.C. 5983) . 
Although not “contractors” in the 
literal sense of the word, these deal- 
ers do perform some analogous 
functions—i.e., installation of oil- 
burners, conversion of heating 
plants, etc.—similar to some of the 
other special trades contractors. 

Equipment sales were down last 
year, but many of these organiza- 
tions were able to compensate for 
the losses with more income from 
fueloil. A strong battle is going on 
between oil, gas, and electric heat- 
ing dealers, and the fueloil men 
have undertaken strong advertising 
and merchandising programs to 
maintain their share of the market. 
It is expected that the competition 
between fuels will become even 
more intense this year and in the 
future. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


> Plumbing, heating & air condi- 
tioning (S.I.C. 171) ... An accom- 
pany table, headed “Estimated 
Plumbing, Heating & Cooling Out- 
lays,” shows a comparison of total 
building constructions for 1961, plus 
the share expected to be devoted to 
heating and cooling. 
Approximately 75,500 contracting 
organizations are included in this 
category, according to one private 
industry source. In addition, there 
are a reported 68,000 engineers in 
private employ, who are engaged in 
various degrees of extent in plan- 
ning mechanical, electrical, or struc- 
tural systems for buildings. Of 
these, slightly less than 21,000 are 
reported to be in the employ of 
corporate building departments. 
The following table shows 1960 
sales of air conditioning units, plus 
estimated sales for the current year. 


Heating & Air Conditioning Sales 
(add 000 to all units) 


Product 1961 
Central residential 
air conditioners , 250 
Commercial package 
air conditioners 120 
Room air conditioners 1,500 
Engineered air condi- 
tioning system* ................. (00 $875 
Auto air conditioners. ........... 725 
Home heating systems ............ 1,286 1,400 
Commercial refrigerators 175 
* Dollar value (in millions), not units. 
Source: Air Conditioning, Heating, 
& Refrigeration News 


An indication of the activities of 
mechanical contractors in this type 
of construction is seen in the fol- 
lowing table, which is based on a 
membership survey of the Mechan- 
ical Contractors Association (MCA). 


Mechanical Contractors Operations 
Item 1958 1957 


Source of sales 

Air conditioning (ex- 
cluding sheet saneside 

Sheetmetal ‘ cee 
Plumbing ..... Re 
Industrial piping | 
Other <5 

Plant facilities + fabrication 
Have pipe fab. 
Have sheet Sie, fab. 


wines 66% 30.09% 


shop 
Prefer to fab. in “shop .. 
Prefer to fab. on job 
Own main office space . 
Rent —_ office space .. 
Own shop & warehouse 
Rent shop & warehouse 


Percentage leased eqpmt. 
Autos 
i. ee eed 
Construction equipment 

Posse 4 owned whsnneant 
Autos _..... a 
Trucks 
Construction equipment 

Net Worth 
Avg. net worth . $157,359 
Net income on net worth 29 69% 
Ratio of sales to net 


$147,384 
26.92% 


5.50 
Source: Mechanical Contractors Assn. 


The following table indicates the 
activities of the fueloil dealer (S.I.C. 
5983) in this over-all field. 


Fueloil Dealers Sales Distribution 
Source of Sales 1959 


Fueloil _...... 
Oil heatin 
Gasoline 





Source: Fueloil & Oi! Heat 


> Electrical contractors (S.I.C. 173) 

According to the National 
Electrical Contractors Association 
NCA) there are approximately 16,- 
000 employing electrical contractor 
firms operating in the United States. 
Collectively they employ approxi- 
mately 200,000 skilled production 





Electrical Construction Activity 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Construction Type 1960 


Private construction 
Residential . 
Industrial 
Commercial m= 
Oe ae eee 
Farm 
Electric utility .... a 
Other public utility | ‘ 
Miscellaneous 

Public construction 
Residential 
Industrial 
Inst. & educ. . 





Miscellaneous 
New const. total ....... 
Moderniz. & repair | sie $3.975 
Total, all const. ...$9,940 
Source: Qualified Contractor 
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Type of Construction 


Dwellings, private (nonfarm) ........ 
Additions & Alterations oe 
Non-housekeepin — - 
Residential (public) send 
Farm dwellings : 
Non-residential, Private & Public ........... 
Industrial ... 
Commercial 
Office bldgs. & warehouses 
Stores, restaurants & — sabia 
Educational oe... ; 
Religious _....... caieies 
Hospitals & institutions ..... ; istiione 
Social & recreational, private Sel sisson 
Administrative & service, public . 
Other non-residential bldgs. 





Residential, Private & Public .......................... 


778 

$ 608 
$15,725 
3,500 
4,150 
(2,250) 
. (1,900) 
1,075 
1,050 
700 
700 
800 


Total Building Construction —....... $39,708 


Estimated Plumbing, Heating, Cooling Outlays 
vs. New Construction Expenditures—1961 


(Dollars in Millions) 


Total 
Heating 
Cooling 
Plumbing Plumbing 


All New 
Construc- 
tion Cooling 
$23.375 $1,802.6 
16,750 1,045.2 
4'850 616.0 
1,000 93.0 
48.4 

$ 937.9 
$1,800.4 
386.0 
518.2 


Heating 
and 


60. 
84.8 
$3,640.9 
Source: Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Business 











workers. The average electrical con- 
tractor employs 11 electricians, and 
does about $250,000 annual business 
volume, according to the NCA. 

The table at the bottom of the 
preceding page shows the value of 
electrical construction for a two 
year period. 

As mentioned previously electric 
heating represents a strong growth 
market for contractors in this field. 
The following table shows the 
growth in electric heating installa- 
tions in homes. 


Homes With All-electric Heating 
(Number in use and percent by area) 
Sept. Sept. 
1989 1958 
Northeast ............ 15,974 9,553 6,819 
South sob +. 929 *. 399 
Midwest _........... 72, 461 6,081 
1. 844 


West eRe 210, 757 
Total -30C aL -700 500.149 143 
South .... a $3 g S10 


Northeast .. 

Midwest ' 9.2 72. 

West. ........ 35.6 36.3 
Source: Electric Heat & Airconditioning 


> Sheet metal & roofing work 
(S.LC.) 176 . . . The following table 
shows typical purchases made by 
companies in this field, as reported 
by one industry source. 


Sheet Metal & Roofing 
Company Purchases 
(Dollars in millions) 
Total Amount 
Products or Service of Purchases 
Built-up roofing ..... 
Siding ssiiiaiacioaioos 
Stee roofing. ‘ 
Insulation (mineral wool, 
Sheet metal . 
Warm air heating 
Storm windows & doors 
Air conditioning ...................... ioe 
OS BO SS rE cee 
a (ae 
Total 
Source: Roofing, Siding & Insulation 


> Water well contractors (S.LC. 
178) . . . The following table shows 
the number of drilling contractors 
in the U. S. 


Water Well Drilling Contractors 
Area 1960 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

South Atlantic ............. 

East North Central . 

East South Central 

West North Central ....W........ 

West South Central .............. 
Mountain States 20.0... 
Pacific States . PEs 968 


Source: Water Well Journal 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Plumbing, heating & air condi- 
tioning contractors (S.C. 171)... 
Organizations in this field are vari- 
ously contractors, dealers, engineers, 
designers, planners, installers, and 
technicians. 

The following brief descriptions 
of various specialized organizations 
in this group provide an indication 
of their respective materials and 
equipment needs. 


1. MECHANICAL contTRACTORS. This is 
the “heavy construction” segment 
of the industry. 

These companies handle all types 
of industrial-commercial, large- 
building systems of heating, air 
conditioning, ventilating, refrigera- 
tion, power piping, industrial and 
process piping, sprinkler piping, 
and temperature control. 

They also install high and low 
pressure boilers, stokers, oil burn- 
ing equipment, gas burning equip- 
ment, pneumatic, and hydraulic 
piping. 

In addition these companies will 
also do insulation work, painting, 
and sometimes sheet metal work, 
although they may subcontract the 
sheet metal work. 


2. PLUMBING CONTRACTORS. These 
contractors sell and install the water 
and waste piping, soil pipe, and 
plumbing fixtures for new homes 
and/or light commercial, institu- 
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tional, and industrial buildings. 

In the residential market these 
contractors also install bathroom 
and kitchen fixtures, waste dis- 
posers, hot water heaters, and water 
softeners. Many of the contractors 
and dealers in this class are com- 
bination plumbing and heating 
establishments and _ they _ install 
residential “wet heat” (hydronic) 
systems (described below). 


3. REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
CONTRACTORS. Companies in this field 
—members of such organizations 
as the Refrigeration & Air Con- 
ditioning Contractors Assn., or the 
National Commercial Refrigerator 
Sales Assn.—handle refrigeration 
equipment such as walk-in coolers, 
refrigerated display cases, packaged 
air conditioners, etc., for stores, 
offices, and large buildings. 

Companies in this field seldom 
do residential work, and usually 
subcontract sheet metal work rela- 
tive to their air condtioning instal- 
lations. 


4. STEAM & HOT WATER HEATING CON- 
TRACTORS. One industry source re- 
ports this as a separate grouping 
in the over-all field. 

These contractors sell and install 
residential and/or commercial and 
industrial “wet heat” (hydronic) 
systems employing gas, oil, or coal 
boilers, baseboard—or other radia- 
tion, including radiators and con- 
vectors. The size of the organization 
is a basic factor in the scope of 
activities in this field. (See center 
column, “Mechanical Contractors.”) 

These contractors may also sell 
conversion burners and residential 
and/or commercial stokers. Also, 
there are combination plumbing and 
hydronic heating contractors, who 
employ journeymen plumbers in 
addition to steamfitters. 

This class of contractor or dealer 
installs the plumbing system as well 
as fixtures—bathtubs, water closets, 
etc.—in new homes as well as in 
the replacement market. 


5. WARM AIR HEATING & RESIDENTIAL 
AIR CONDITIONING CONTRACTORS & 
DEALERS. These contractors and deal- 
ers install central warm air heating 
systems, conversion burners and 
central residential air conditioning. 
(Central residential air condition- 
ing is usually tied in with the warm 
air heating, or else installed with a 
separate duct system.) 

These contractors also function 
as dealers. They sell and install 
commercial direct-fired unit heat- 
ers and packaged store-type air 
conditioning units. In this capacity 
they sell and install the warm air 
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ONE DOE 


Serving ALL the factors 
you must reach in the 


DINDUSTRIAL—BIG BUILDING FIELD 





Concentrate in this BASIC book which 
concentrates in your specific field. No 
stretching of editorial coverage, no 
dilution of circulation . . . HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
confines itself to the services for 

which it is named in just the 

industrial — big building market. 


As a result, HPAC is vital reading for 

ALL the purchase-control factors in 

this field — the specialized engineers AND 
contractors, those who specify AND 

those who buy. Singly or in combination, 
these four factors (shown on right) 

are the decision makers on every job. Your 
advertising in HPAC puts you face-to-face 
with them plus the leading OEM's and 
wholesalers. No gaps, no untouched bases. 


And these readers stand up to be counted 
100%. Each pays for HPAC directly, 
individually, voluntarily. Identifiable, 
provable, responsible circulation! 


How do your fellow-advertisers rate HPAC? 

It leads by over 2 to 1 in advertising st 
volume, has more advertisers, and is used IND 
on an exclusive basis by more advertisers. 


Put first things first. Place your major 
advertising effort in HPAC .. . the book 
with the strategically focused editorial 
content and circulation . . . the book 
that carries you through to ALL four 
purchase-control factors in your field. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
6 N. Michigan 
Chicago 2, 
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Advertising in the 


ASHRAE 
JOURNAL 


AIR-CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
REFRIGERATING 
MARKETS 


because: 


@ Engineers—the only men qualified to 
make the technical evaluations behind 
most buying-specifying decisions — 
engineers are the men you reach in the 
ASHRAE JOURNAL. 


@ 20,000 fully-qualified engineers read 
the JOURNAL...need the JOURNAL 
...to keep informed about the latest 
products, processes, engineering tech- 
niques. (92%* read it regularly—spend 
more time with it than any other publi- 
cation in the field). 


@ You blanket all important specifying- 
buying influences in these key market 
areas: contractors, original equipment 
manufacturers, consulting engineers, 
architects, government officials.(82% * in- 
fluence the selection of equipment, mate- 
rials, and services). 

@ Advertising in the JOURNAL’s engi- 
neer-oriented atmosphere has extra vigor 
...more “mileage” for your advertising 
dollars. (3 out of 4 readers testify* that 
advertising assists them in making buy- 
ing-specifying decisions). 

For real selling power, 
at lowest cost-per-thousand in the field, 
tell your product story in the 

PEER EAS RE 


ASHRAE 
JOURNAL 


62 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
ER RRS LGA St EE 


*Write for a copy of our latest readership survey. 
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heating and central air conditioning 
for builders in the majority of new 
single family dwellings. 

The replacement market is an- 
other area in which these contrac- 
tors are active. Approximately 50% 
of their volume goes into replace- 
ment sales. 

Contractors and dealers in this 
group have their own sheet metal 
shops for fabricating ducts and fit- 
tings for air conditioning and for 
warm air heating. Some of these 
contractors purchase a percentage 
of their fitting requirements from 
manufacturers of prefab fittings. 

Although these contractors em- 
ploy journeymen sheet metal work- 
ers, their sheet metal operations are 
“captive,” and are reported by one 
industry source to be generally 
non-competitive to the companies 
classified in S.I.C. 176 (see below). 


6. Fuetom bEALERS (S.1.C. 5983). 
Although primarily interested in the 
distribution of fueloil, these dealers 
usually sell furnaces and/or boilers, 
conversion burners, etc., and service 
this equipment as a supplement to 
and stimulus for fueloil sales. 

Some fueloil dealers have their 
own sheet metal shops, but accord- 
ing to one industry source, the 
majority of them subcontract both 
the sheet metal and/or pipe fitting 
work. 


7. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. Some of 
the contractors in groups 1, 3, and 
5, are engaged in air conditioning 
primarily as a corollary to other 
phases of their business. If they are 
principally commercial and indus- 
trial in their operation they will, 
according to one industry spokes- 
man, follow the same channels in 
air conditioning. If they are prin- 
cipally in residential work in their 
basic trade, they will normally 
follow that route in their air con- 
ditioning activities. 


> Electrical contractors (S.I.C. 173) 
; These contractors purchase 
virtually every conceivable item 
of electrical material, apparatus, 
and equipment. 

Specific items include: wire, 
cable, and conduit; lighting equip- 
ment; switchboards and panel- 
boards; wiring devices; generators 
and transformers; motors and mo- 
tor controls; signaling and com- 
munications systems; lamps; heat- 
ing equipment; fans; connectors 
and fittings; and, various electronic 
equipment. 


> Sheet metal & roofing contractors 
(S.LC. 176) . . . Primary work of 


companies in this field is in ventila- 
tion, duct work for commercial, 
industrial, and other large building 
air conditioning systems, and blow 
pipe work such as that for the re- 
moval of noxious fumes and/or 
waste products in manufacturing 
processes. 

They also do roof decking and 
siding, architectural sheet metal 
work, and manufacture specialty 
items for hospitals and kitchens. 
Other metal specialties produced 
by these firms are: skylights, mar- 
quees, canopies, fire doors, etc. 

These firms are reported to be 
becoming more involved in curtain 
wall construction. 


> Water well contractors (S.LC. 
178) . . . Equipment purchases in 
this field are analogous to those 
among heavy construction contrac- 
tors—but, in size, on a considerably 
smaller scale. 

These contractors and dealers 
buy drilling rigs, pipe and related 
equipment, pumps, and_ various 
electrical components related to 
water systems. 

As a result of the increasing 
trend toward selling “complete” 
water systems, more and more of 
these contractors are taking on 
various lines of appliances, such as 
water heaters, softeners, automatic 
washers and dryers, etc. Also, as 
mentioned previously, a_ recent 
trend is for these contractors to 
handle various lines of purification 
devices and filtration units. 


> Other special trade contractors 
(S.LC. 179) . . . Packaged kitchen 
contractors have many of the same 
equipment requirements as car- 
penters and smaller electrical and 
plumbing contractors. 

When they handle the complete 
installation of a packaged kitchen, 
they require the same basic tools 
and equipment that would be used 
by other sub contractors doing the 
same job. 

In preparing the “package” for 
installation, these specialists buy 
appliances, counter tops, cabinet 
hardware and similar items. 


HOW THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


> Plumbing, heating, & air condi- 
tioning contractors (S.I.C. 171)... 
Companies in this field generally 
fall into one of two groups, based 
on the size of the building projects 
in which they engage most fre- 
quently. 

What might be termed the “home 
and small building” division is 
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... that’s why 
they use the 


ASHRAE GUIDE AND 
Oy N ya = 1010) 4 


for Air-Conditioning, Heating, Refrigeration and Ventilation Information 


You won't go wrong either when you use the 1962 
GUIDE AND DATA BOOK to put your product story 
across to the engineers, architects, contractors and gov- 
ernment officials who specify and buy for the industry. 
The brand-new ASHRAE GUIDE AND DATA BOOK 
is a unique publishing service. 

@ It is the basic reference book for engineering infor- 
mation, the “bible” of the industry. 

@ It combines, for the first time, all the latest refer- 
ence data on heating, refrigerating, air-conditioning 
and ventilation. 


m It exclusively serves the growing need for a com- 
plete source of new design and specification data — 
formerly supplied by both the ASHAE GUIDE and 
the ASRE DATA BOOK. 


As an official publication of the Society, ASHRAE’s 
GUIDE AND DATA BOOK earries weight with 
30,000 top-level engineers and other industry leaders. 
These key men depend on it to keep in step with devel- 
opments in the field—assuring a quality and intensity 
of readership that makes your advertising productive 
all year long. 


Closing date for the 1962 GUIDE AND DATA BOOK is January 15th, 1962 


ASHRAE GUIDE AND DATA BOOK 


62 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


a 


For detailed information 
about circulation, 

rates, etc. contact: 

Mr. William Gatenby, 
Advertising Manager. 





ASHRAE 


Published by 

the American Society 

of Heating, Refrigerating 
and Air-Conditioning 
Engineers 
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served by companies which nor- 
mally call themselves “plumbing, 
heating—” and/or “air conditioning 
contractors.” 

Companies specializing in what 
may be referred to as the “archi- 
tectural,” or “engineered” building 
construction market, are generally 
called “mechanical contractors.” 

Organizations in the first group 
normally sell equipment, as well as 
install it. This means they are of 
primary significance when it comes 
to specifying and buying. 

Contractors in group two are a 
different type—big concerns that 
specialize in engineered installa- 
tions, as distinct from the usual 
neighborhood plumbing and heat- 
ing contractor whose largest job 
might be a supermarket. 

This points up the fact that the 
size of a contractor’s organization 
is a significant index of his buying 
habits and capabilities. A descrip- 
tion of the contracting organiza- 
tion’s characteristic functions serves 
to illustrate the buying influences. 


# New construction. In this field 
he is a sub-contractor. On large 
jobs, involving architects or consult- 
ing engineers, the plumbing, heat- 
ing, air conditioning contractor may 
not originate the specifications for 
brands of equipment. Normally, 
however, he will still be an influence 
factor. 


= Remope.inc. Here the contractor 
usually functions as a prime con- 
tractor. This makes his buying in- 
fluence paramount. He hires other 
special trade contractors—tile, elec- 
trical, etc—as needed, but he will 
usually do the buying of the mate- 
rials they use on his job. 


@ MERCHANDISING. Many contrac- 
tors—particularly in the “home and 
small building” division—double in 
brass as retailers of plumbing fix- 
tures, heating equipment and air 
conditioning units. They use show- 
rooms for displaying various—and 
sometimes competing—lines of the 
products they install. (Detailed in- 
formation on the distribution of all 
supplies will be found in Chapter 
39.) 


@ Other buying influences. Ele- 
ments also of significance in the 
~purchase of plumbing, heating and 
air conditioning equipment are: 
architects; consulting engineers; and 
plant and building engineers. 


= Arcuirects. As the agency re- 
sponsible for the over-all design of 
large commercial and institutional 
buildings, architectural firms con- 


stitute a significant buying influence 
factor for the mechanical systems in 
such buildings. 

Within the architectural organiza- 
tion there may be specialists in the 
field of air conditioning, ventilation, 
heating, etc. In other instances, the 
architectural firm may consult with 
outside specialists at the time the 
original design work is being per- 
formed. In any event, according to 
one industry source, when the plans 
are presented to the client, they will 
contain specifications for equipment, 
as well as design of the systems. 


= CONSULTING ENGINEERS. This 
group is of primary importance in 
large-building work, where systems 
are individually engineered. 

These specialists may operate in- 
dependently, or they may be asso- 
ciated with an architectural firm (as 
indicated above), or with an engi- 
neering firm, or a contractor. 

In selection of products for speci- 
fications on new _  construction— 
particularly large-scale projects— 
the consulting engineer exercises 
significant weight as a primary in- 
fluence in the original specification 
of products and/or design of the 
mechanical equipment systems. 

Three factors account for the in- 
creased—and still increasing— im- 
portance of those who are specialists 
in the field of specifying heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning, piping 
and plumbing products and designs. 

First is the gain in large-scale 
building construction. Second is the 
increasing percentage of the build- 
ing dollar going into mechanical 
equipment in the bigger buildings. 
Today it may be as high as 30% or 
more of the total structure cost. 

The third factor is the more ex- 
acting set of requirements placed on 
mechanical equipment. Today such 
equipment is expected to provide 
closer control of temperature and 
humidity, automatically; occupy a 
minimum of space; provide for the 
inclusion of water utilization at 
more points, etc. 

To meet these requirements, de- 
signs and equipment become more 
complicated. This has caused the 
areas of choice, among competing 
equipment to multiply. The net re- 
sult is that both the design and 
specification for these more compli- 
cated systems require the attention 
of specialists. 

These specialists may be experi- 
enced, independent, consulting me- 
chanical engineers who do all or the 
majority of their work in this field, 
or they may be members of an 
architectural firm, also qualified 
through training or experience. 
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The type of products in which 
these specialists get involved are: 
big boilers; big air conditioning sys- 
tems; ventilation equipment, and 
similar items. Whenever a large- 
scale building construction or re- 
modeling project is involved, these 
independent and/or staff consult- 
ants are important buying and 
specifying influences. 


= PLANT AND BUILDING ENGINEERS. 
One other group is of significance in 
the buying pattern for air condi- 
tioning, heating and _ plumbing 
equipment,‘ and it is the plant and 
building engineer group. 

In some large plants and build- 
ings, one or more engineers are em- 
ployed to handle the operation and 
upkeep of the company’s heating, 
piping and air conditioning systems. 

In such cases, these engineers fre- 
quently specify the materials and 
products required for maintenance 
and alterations or additions. Com- 
pany employes are often utilized to 
do the installation work. However, 
often a firm of contractors and/or 
engineers will be called in to do the 
job. 

According to one industry spokes- 
man, many in this group also design 
systems, as well as maintain them 
after installation. 


» Electrical contractors (S.I.C. 173) 
. . . These contractors represent a 
dominant influence in the electrical 
components in new building con- 
struction. 

For new building construction in- 
volving competitive bids, architects 
and engineers normally include 
equipment specifications containing 
some “or equal” clauses. This re- 
sults in much influence remaining 
with the electrical contractor who 
bids on the job. 

Regardless of size, a most signifi- 
cant buying influence within the 
contractor’s organization is the in- 
dividual or individuals involved in 
preparing the estimates on which 
the bid quotation will be based. 


> Sheet metal and roofing contrac- 
tors (S.ILC. 176) . . . Roofing con- 
tractors do the majority of their 
purchasing from building materials 
dealers. The man making the pur- 
chasing decision tends to be the 
owner or manager of the organiza- 
tion. 

In this field, those who specialize 
in sheet metal work are in many 
cases the contractors who handle 
the metal duct work on large air 
conditioning jobs. One _ industry 
source reports that an analysis of 








What makes 
a LEADER ? 


In 1960—and in the first 4 months of 1961—PLUMBING- 
HEATING-COOLING BUSINESS carried more pages of 
display advertising than any other contractor book in 
the field. 


In that time, industry manufacturers and their adver- 
tising agencies were merely voicing the consensus of an 
ever-growing number of individual decisions, which long 
before had begun to recognize in PHC the stuff that 
really makes a leader—namely, PHC’s continuing edi- 
torial leadership, and PHC’s proven “golden segment”’ 
circulation. 


EDITORIAL 
LEADERSHIP 


Proven—over the years by reader response 
(inquiries and letters) ...series of awards in 
Industrial Marketing’s Editorial Achievement 
Competition . . . independent reader studies. 
Such reader preference for PHC can only be 
earned. It is the end-product of continuing 
editorial leadership. 


CIRCULATION 
LEADERSHIP 


Proven—identifiable top quality circulation. 
PLUMBING-HEATING-COOLING BUSI- 
NESS delivers the 23,000 contractors who 
compose the “golden segment” of the market 
—the biggest and best contractors out of the 
total industry audience of some 65,000 indi- 
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viduals at the installer level. Individual veri- 
fication checks the size and scope of each firm’s 
activities. It took this proven “top-drawer”’ 
audience to make a leader. 


ADVERTISING 
LEADERSHIP 


Only PHC’s proven “golden segment” cov- 
erate, plus its earned record of reader prefer- 
ence, could have produced the advertising 
results that make PHC the No. 1 choice today. 


Ist 4 
months 


Display Advertising Linage (pages*) 1960 1961 
PLUMBING-HEATING-COOLING BUSINESS 1163 368 
Publication A 1123 357 
Publication B 808 265 
Publication C 651 193 


*based on PHC’s records 
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PLUMBING-HEATING-COOLING BUSINESS 


The Magazine of Contracting Management 


144 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 
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contractors in this classification in- 
dicates that up to 30% of the estab- 
lishments represent volume contrac- 
tors for ventilation, warm air-heat- 
ing and air conditioning work. 


> Water well contractors (S.LC. 
178) . . . Like their counterpart in 
the plumbing-heating-air condition- 
ing field, these contractors also per- 
form a retailing function. A second- 
ary, but almost equal part of the 
drilling contractor’s business is the 
retail merchandising of water sys- 
tems—including pumps, pipe and 
related equipment. 

For non-specialized equipment 
and supplies, these contractors pa- 
tronize building materials dealers. 


> Other special trade contractors 
(S.LC. 179) .. . Buying patterns are 
mixed among the various establish- 
ments associated with the field of 
packaged kitchens. 

One general pattern is consistent, 
however, and that is one related to 
size. The smaller units in this field 
show buying patterns of small units 
in other industries: i.e., the “pur- 
chasing agent” is the same man as 
the owner-manager. He will make 
the buying decisions. 

Sources: Actual Specifying Engi- 
neer; Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Refrigeration News; Air Condition- 
ing, Heating & Ventilating; Ameri- 
can Artisan; Architectural Record; 
Domestic Engineering; Electric Heat 
& Air conditioning; Electrical Con- 
struction & Maintenance Fueloil & 
Oil Heat; Glass Digest; Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling Business; Roofing, 
Siding & Insulation; Water Well 
Journal; Natl. Assn. of Plumbing 
Contractors; Natl. Commercial Re- 
frigerator Sales Assn., Natl. Elec- 
trical Contractors Assn.; Mechani- 
cal Contractors Assn.; Building Ma- 
terials Div., and Construction In- 
dustry Div., BDSA, U.S. Dept of 
Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Actual Specifying Engi 

42-1. How to Sell Specifying Engineers. 
16-page booklet containing description 
of the “‘specification market’ in terms 
of job titles, company affiliation, etc. 

42-2. Specifying Activities of Consulting 
Engineers. 4-page survey report indica- 
ting the types of installations for which 
consulting enginers have written me- 
chanical specifications during the past 
two years. 

SERIES OF REPORTS: for items indicated by 
title the following reports contain sum- 
maries of surveys on specification prac- 
tices of consulting engineers, engineering 
firms, and engineers with architects. 
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42-3. Ceiling Diffusers. 

42-4. Valves & Insulation. 

42-5. Lighting. 

42.6. Market Analysis & Media File. 8-page 
commentary and analysis of the market 
composed of those who specify mechani- 
cal equipment, with information on the 
overall size of the market in terms of 
dollar volume of purchases, products 
which fit the market, and how to get 
products specified. 

Air Conditioning, Heating, 

& Refrigeration News 


42-7. The Supplies Wholesaler. 18-page 
commentary and statistical analysis of the 
supplies wholesaler’s function in the dis- 
tribution and sale of components, parts, 
supplies, & equipment to air condition- 
ing, heating, & refrigeration contractors, 
with information on wholesaler gross 
sales, products carried, service areas, etc. 

Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating 

42-8. Who Specifies ... Who Buys. 12- 
page commentary on buying practices in 
the market for air conditioning, heating, 
piping, and related equipment, in terms 
of the inter-relationships of consulting 
engineers, building owners, architects, 
mechanical contractors and others. 

42-9. Selling at the Design/Specification 
Stage. 16-page market and media file 
containing information on what the air 
conditioning, heating, and ventilating 
market buys, who the buying influences 
are, and how they interrelate. 

Air Engineering 

42-10. “White Rooms.” 10-page analysis of 
White Rooms (dust-free, controlled at- 
mospheres for precision manufacturing) 
as a market for various types of equip- 
ment and supplies, with information on 
types of industries using White Rooms, 
marketing channels, and buying influ- 
ences. 


American Artisan 


42-11. Central Residential Warm Air Heat- 
ing Equipment Shipments. 4-page report 
showing total shipments, by year, for 
several decades, of warm air heating 
finits and related equipment. 

42-12. Sheet Metal Contracting. 20-page 
survey report on the business activities 
of sheet metal contractors in 12 cities, 
containing information on types of work 
performed, annual tonnages of sheet 
metal used, etc. 

American Painter & Decorator 


{2-36. Operations of Painting & Decorating 
Contractors. 16-page survey report con- 
taining data on size of contracting or- 
ganizations, dollar volume of work, 
sources of supplies and equipment, cost 
of materials used annually, type of equip- 
ment owned, and type of work performed 
by painting and decorating contractors. 

Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 

42-13. Sales & Marketing Map. Wall map 
showing the location of more than 25,- 
000 employing electrical contractors, plus 
2,300 verified electrical wholesalers, and 
a sales and promotion evaluation scale 
coded and analyzed by location, size, and 
capitalization. 

42-14. The Electrical Contracting Market. 
Folder containing information on the 
size of the market, how electrical con- 
tractors operate, where and what they 
buy, and statistics on the growth of em- 
ploying contractors. 

Domestic Engineering 

42-15. Markets By States. 4-page folder 
containing sales potentials for manufac- 
turers of plumbing, heating, air condi- 
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tioning, and related products, with data 
grouped by states. 

(2-16. Springfield Report. 14-page statisti- 
cal summary of personal interview sur- 
vey of all plumbing contractors in 
Springfield, Ohio, with data on the type 
and volume of work done by each, num- 
ber of employes, trucks operated, brand 
preferences for various items, etc. 

42-17. Tool Ownership & Buying Inten- 
tions. 19-page statistical survey report of 
a national sampling of plumbing and 
heating contractors’ ownership and/or 
intent to buy various types of power ma- 
chines and tools, with data grouped by 
employe size class, and type of tool 
and/or power machine. 

42-18. Warm Air Heating Equipment. 11- 
page statistical summary of a survey of 
plumbing and heating contractors in 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, indicat- 
ing trends in the sales and installation of 
warm air heating equipment by plumbing 
and hydronic heating contractors vs. 
warm air (exclusive) contractors. 


42-19. Truck Ownership. 22-page statisti- 
cal report on the number and types of 
trucks owned by plumbing, heating, and 
air conditioning contractors & wholesal- 
ers, with information on ownership vs. 
leasing, new vehicle vs. used vehicle 
purchases, vehicle types, and years of 
use. 

Electric Heat & Airconditioning 

42-20. Electric Heating Market Analysis. 
6-page, annual survey report containing 
a commentary and statistics on electrical- 
ly heated homes, contractors doing the 
installation, regional variations, effect of 
geography, and power rates on growth of 
electric heating, and similar market facts. 

Electrical Construction & Maintenance 

42-21. Annual Statistical Report. 16-page 
commentary and _ statistical report of 
trends in volume and type of work done 
by electrical contractors, with data 
grouped by type of construction, type of 
products involved, etc. 


42-22. Outlook for 1961 Electrical Con- 
struction. 4-page commentary and analy- 
sis of trends, with separate sections on 
housing, private construction, industrial 
developments, commercial, institutional, 
utility, and public construction. 

42-23. Electric Space Heating. 30-page sur- 
vey report indicating buying influences 
for all types of electric space heating 
equipment among electrical contractors, 
plus data on the number and type of 
installations 

42-24. Calendar of Major Electrical Events. 
Listing of meetings, conferences and ex- 
hibits of interest to electrical products 
manufacturers, contractors, and whole- 
salers, with meeting dates, location, at- 
tendance, and management of the event. 

42-25. Integral Motors. Summary of a sur- 
vey of electrical contractors, plant elec- 
trical men, and electrical consultants, 
indicating buying influences and prac- 
tices, product preferences, and sugges- 
tions for improvements in _ integral 
motors. 


Electrical South 

42-26. Data sheets. 6 separate data sheets 
containing bar charts showing the south- 
southwest’s electrical construction market 
growth, as compared with other regions 
of the country. 


Fueloil & Oil Heat 


42-27. It Was A Good Season. 12-page, an- 
nual commentary and statistical report of 
fueloil sales, dealer profits, dealer operat- 
ing methods, and problems facing the 





The size of the plumbing-heating-cooling market 
has been nightmarishly set as high as 70,000 
“contractors.” Such wild flights of fancy are, of 
course, both irrational and illogical and call for 
some very rational and logical subtraction. 


Latest social security data recognizes 43,918 
“plumbing, heating, air conditioning, warm air and 
refrigeration contractors” reporting earnings of 
287,171 employees. 26,216 or 60% of these 43,918 
contractors employ less than 15% of the total 
work force. 


The remaining 17,701 contractors (the other 40% 
who employ 85% of the work force) account for at 
least 85% of total p-h-c volume annually. But even 
this figure demands refinement: deduct a conserva- 
tive 3,000 warm-air-only and _ refrigeration-only 
contractors, and further subtract an extremely 
conservative 2,000 contractors who are non-readers 
of any industry publication . . . who just don’t 
read, period. 


What remains is the real, worthwhile, promotable 
plumbing-heating-cooling market . . . between 12 
and 13 thousand contractors who, as a group, 
account for more than 4/5 of total sales volume. 
These facts have been borne out in market studies 
by several major manufacturers which have estab- 
lished that 8 to 9 thousand contractors comprise 
the merchandisers of the industry: those who 
maintain showrooms, who advertise their services, 
who promote themselves consistently and 
intelligently. 


Most recently, a continuing study of wholesalers’ 
business records in 36 widely scattered cities clearly 
indicates that in almost every case, less than 30% 
of the contractors account for upwards of 75% of 
total volume. In many of the cities studied the 
figure is far below 30%. This study, an integral 
part of Domestic Engineering’s continuing 
CIRCULATION EVALUATION PROGRAM is 
designed to insure that the magazine’s exclusive 
ABC-paid circulation continues to be concentrated 
among these contractors who are able to buy the 
great bulk of p-h-c manufacturers’ production. 
Details of this and other studies are available 
on request. 


Scattergun selling probably causes more mediocre 
successes, stalemates and outright failures than any 
other factor except inadequate financing. Quality 
control must not stop at the end of your production 
line. It must extend through every area of your 
marketing program. Nowhere else is this so vitally 
important as in the precise allocation of your selling 
time and in the equally critical placement of your 
product advertising messages. 


Whether you have your own sales staff or employ 
manufacturers’ reps, you want to be sure that high- 
cost selling time is not wasted on backwater pros- 
pects or back-alley mechanics. If you distribute 
through wholesalers, you know that those who do 
the most competent selling jobs unfailingly apply 
dominant sales pressure to their own distilled 
group of contractors from which the overwhelming 
percentage of their sales . . . and yours . . . always 
comes. You can be sure that their selling time is 
rigidly allocated solely on the basis of volume 
potential. 


It is no accident that Domestic Engineering’s 
editorial, contractor-service, and circulation devel- 
opment programs hew closely to these realities of 
the plumbing-heating-cooling market. Now, in the 
column opposite, read some of the reasons why we 
feel that your first choice among media to reach 
and be read by these contractors who comprise the 
real p-h-c market should be Domestic Engineering. 


HOW TO TAKE A 


Je 


THE REAL 
PLUMBING 
HEATING 
COOLING 
MARKET 


“INSIDE”’ 
THE TOTAL 
P-H-C MARKET: 
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Clomestic 
Engineering 


1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 
Phone: CAlumet 5-1800 


When any business publication wins an award for 
editorial achievement, congratulations are in order. 
But when one business publication wins an over- 
whelming majority of editorial awards in its field, 
such consistency is a clear signal of extra value to 
advertisers: high reader traffic for product messages. 


Among business publications there is stiff competi- 
tion for national editorial awards every year in 
Industrial Marketing’s Editorial Achievement 
Contést and in the Jesse H. Neal Editorial Awards 
Program. When you measure p-h-c publications for 
the best possible editorial climate for your adver- 
tising, you cannot in good conscience ignore this 
yardstick of consistency: Domestic Engineering has 
won eighteen top awards for outstanding editorial 
achievement in these open competitions. This may 
be even more meaningful to you if you know that 
all other publications in the p-h-c field have shared 
a total of four such awards. 


Frosting on the media cake is important to the 
readers you most want to reach in the p-h-c field. 
Again, it’s no accident that Domestic Engineering 
is the sweet-tooth choice of these aggressive, mer- 
chandising minded contractors. DE’s most impor- 
tant job beyond editorial is supplemental subscriber 
services. These, and they are exclusive with 
Domestic Engineering, build a rapport and tre- 
mendously valuable first loyalty that reflects to 
your advertising messages in the magazine. 


Examples: DE’s letterhead design clinic has 
supplied literally thousands of readers with modern, 
well designed letterheads, envelopes; tens of thou- 
sands of DE jumbo-size posters for a wide variety 
of products and services have been ordered by 
vitally interested contractors and wholesalers; 
hundreds of groups have been loaned DE’s $30,000 
modernization-business film strip. The list goes on 
and on: thousands of copies of showroom design 
manuals; 240-piece modernization sales kits; idea- 
crammed ‘“‘Idea File” books; “Blushing Betty” 
toilet seat merchandising kits, and so on, ad 
infinitum. You just can’t shrug off this kind of 
response . . . it’s tremendously meaningful for 
manufacturers who dearly want the attention of 
this wonderful group of prime prospects. 


DE offers a wide-ranging portfolio of real helps: 
Starch Reports to measure effectiveness of your ads; 
selective mailing lists; extensive merchandising 
helps to support your campaigns; broad-gauge 
studies of specific p-h-c markets; readership studies 
you’re quite welcome to pick apart; an extremely 
effective sales representation service that can 
supply you with one man or an entire sales force 
double-quick; plus other helps we'll be glad to 
enlarge upon. 


Your own firsthand observation of our editorial, 
circulation, research, readers’ service and collateral 
merchandising departments will speak volumes to 
you . . . so we sincerely invite you to visit our 
“*plant.”” You'll learn what makes the magazine, 
where it is going and why, what specifically it can 
do for you. In the meantime, we'd also like to 
flesh out the skeleton story on this page for you 
and answer any and all questions. We'll do just 
that if you'll simply contact Assistant Publisher 
Jim Purnell. A collect wire or phone call will bring 
you remarkable results. 





GUIDE T0 
IN THE 


HEATING - VENTILATING - AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATING - PIPING - PLUMBING - ELECTRICAL 


Nothing is sold in the specification market unless it is written into the specifica- 
tions . . . and the trend is toward naming brands, specifically. 


About 5,000 engineers, who actually determine whether or not your products 

Is the specification market worth appear in the specs, ee than $1 million each in annual specifications 

selective sales effort on your part? in medium and large buildings. Typical specification products “i this clearly 
defined and steadily expanding market range from large boilers, air conditioning 
and switching gear to plumbing fixtures, pipe hangers, controls, lighting, plus 
hundreds of smaller items used in shelter or process applications. When these 
engineers put your products on the spec, you are nine-tenths of the way 
toward a sale. 


The specification market offers an isolated sales target: the engineer who deter- 

mines the specification, who controls the sale of your products. The largest 

share of this market is controlled by consulting engineers and consulting engi- 

4 neering firms most of whom are specialized to mechanical and electrical work. Next 

How can you channel your selling come mechanical /electrical specialists within architectural /engineering firms. . . 
efforts in this specific direction? followed by engineers employed by government and large industrial, institutional 
and commercial firms. We’d like to show you chapter-and-verse proof cf the 

amazing first loyalty of these specifying engineers to their own professional 

magazine, ACTUAL SPECIFYING ENGINEER: a first loyalty that effectively bridges 

the gap between you, the manufacturer, and the engineer who specifies your products. 


ACTUAL SPECIFYING ENGINEER offers you an integrated marketing program, 
‘ ; tailored to fit your needs: market studies and techniques for determining 
What marketing -research-mer- potential, brand relativity, image, etc.; catalog design and distribution; a com- 
chandising services does ASE plete package of mailing and merchandising aids; personal participation in your 
offer to back up your total mar- sales meetings; grass roots cooperation with your representatives in major 
keting effort in the specification trading areas; a unique sales representative finding service; seminars with 
market? qualified engineers on product design, advertising themes, catalog design and 
distribution and your other problems in selling the man who specifies. 


MORE INFORMATION? 

The foregoing is only an outline. There’s much more we'd like to tell you about the 
challenging, rewarding specification market for your products. And we will, too, if 
you'll merely contact publisher C. L. Staples. A collect wire or phone call will bring 
us on the run. 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS Phone: CAlumet 5-1800 





dealers this year and in the future. 

Heating, Piping, & Air Conditioning 

42-28. Specification Practices of Consult- 
ing Engineers. 3-page survey report in- 
dicating the types of specifications writ- 
ten by consulting engineering firms, with 
information on those responsible for the 
products being specified. 

42-29. Industrial & Large Building Instal- 
lations of Air Conditioning, Piping, & 
Heating. 20-page “‘photo-story” with cap- 
tions explaining the marketing signifi- 
cance of the different installations pic- 
tured. 

42-30. Industrial Piping. 8-page presenta- 
tion containing the results of interviews 
with engineers and contractors in this 
field, explaining their functions and 
activities. 

Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Business 

42-31. Business Forecast. 8-page commen- 
tary and analysis of business trends 
among contractors, wholesalers, and 
manufacturers, based on an annual poll, 
with statistics on the share of the na- 
tion’s total 1961 construction dollar 
which will be devoted respectively to 
heating and cooling, and to plumbing. 

42-32. Summary of Activities of Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling Contractors. Two data 
sheets with statistics on the number and 
percentage of contractors engaged in vari- 
ous types of plumbing, heating, and cool- 
ing activities. 

42-33. Tools—Power vs. Manual. Case his- 
tory reports of contractors’ use of six 
different power tools, with data on cost 
of utilization, amortization rates, etc. 


CANADA 


Canadian Refrigeration 

& Air Conditioning 

42-34. Where Are The New Markets? 4- 
page commentary on trends and develop- 
ments in Canada’s refrigeration and air 
conditioning market. 

Electrical Contractor & 

Maintenance Supervisor 

42-35. Canada's Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance Market. 4-page commentary 
based on the Royal Commission Report 
on Canada’s economic prospects, with 
data on the market potential for residen- 
tial, commercial, and industrial electrical 
products. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Construction 

Am. Inst. of Architects, 1735 New York 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Mechanical Contractors Assn. of Am., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Natl. Assn. of Plumbing Contractors, 1016 
20th St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 

Natl. Electrical Contractors Assn., 610 
Ring Bldg., N.W., Wash., D.C. 

Natl. Water Well Assn., P. O. Box 22, 
Urbana, III. 

Painting & Decorating Contractors of Am., 
2625 W. Peterson, Chicago 45 

Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Contrac- 
tors Assn., 10510 Park Lane, Cleveland, 6 

Sheet Metal & Air Conditioning Contrac- 
tors Natl. Assn., 170 Division, Elgin, III. 

Distribution 

Am. Institute of Supply Assn., 1505 
Twenty-second St., N.W., Washington 
7, ose 

Natl. Assn. of Electrical Distributors, 290 
Madison Ave., New York 17 

Natl. Assn. of Sheet Metal Distributors, 
1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 

Natl. Commercial Refrigerator Sales Assn., 
1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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Northamerican Heating & Airconditioning 
Wholesalers, Assn., 1200 W. Fifth St., 
Columbus 12, Ohio 

Retail Paint & Wallpaper Distributors of 
Am., 34 N. Brentwood Blvd., St. Louis 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 
IMPORTANT: Ail publications alphabet- 
ically listed—under basic group 
plus following subgroups: 
1) Electrical; 2) Masonry & Concrete; 
3) Other Special Trade Contractors. 


CANADIAN publications are listed imme- 
diately following U.S. Publications in each 
group and/or’ subgroup. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
8B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
offering the mailing list. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter. 


VAC 


Actual Specifying Engineer. 1801 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill. Published by Domestic En- 
ineering Co. Est. 1958. Subscription, $5.00 
Editor: >. L. Staples. Trim size, 9x12. Type 
age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 37/16 and 2lf. 
Published monthly. Forms close Sth prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, BPA, qualified, 5,027; non-quali- 
fied, 2,001. Engineers associated with: engi- 
neering firms, 2,744; architectural firms or in- 
dependent, 667; mfrs., 410; mechanical or 
genl. contractors, 387; govt., 337; other types 
of firms, 447. Other, 45. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page 1/2, Page 1/3; Page 
1 $425.00 340.00 $265.00 $200.00 
6 360.00 290.00 225.00 ; 
12 325.00 255.00 200.00 
Color, 4A, $82.50; other, $125; bleed, 10% 
Combination rates with Domestic Engineering. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see opposite page. 


® 


Air Conditioning, Heating & Refrigeration 
News, 450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26. Published 
by Business News Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Edi- 
torial Dir.: Phil B. Redeker. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 153%. Type page, 10!4x14. 5 cols., 
2'’. Published Monday. Forms close 12 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, paid, 21,650; unpaid, 1,590. Deal- 
ers, distributors, 12,601; mfrs., 5,099; whole- 
salers, 945; public utilities, 698; govt., 557; 
consulting engineers & architects, 400; other, 
1,606. Rates— 

Times 2 In. 30 In 

1 $17.00 $15.75 
6 16.00 14.75 
26 14.00 13.00 

Color, 4A, $110; bleed, 15%. 

Air Conditioning, Heating & Refrigeration 
Directory. Est. 1932. Editor: John A. MacLean. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
434x712; 2 and 3 cols. Published annually. 
Forms close Sept. Ist. 

Circulation, Dec. 1958, controlled, 15,000. 
Rates—1 page, $330; 1/2 page, $210; 14 page, 


$120. 
Color, $100; bleed, 20%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Air Conditioning, Heating and Ventilating, 93 
Worth St., New York 13. Published by The 
industrial Press. Est. 1904. Editor: Clifford 
Strock. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 

Continued on page 430 

















SPECIFICALLY 
FOR THE MAN 
WHO SPECIFIES 


HEATING 

AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING. 
PIPING 

PLUMBING 
REFRIGERATION 


and related Mechanical 
and Electrical Products! 


Romeo P. 
Morin 
Professional 
Engineer 
Manchester, 
New Hampshire 


“We turn to Engineers’ Product 
File for information concerning 
Products, more and more, for 
ready and easy reference. The 
Technical and Engineering data 
is particularly useful for designers 
and layout men to facilitate 
draftsmen’s execution and presen- 
tation on plans.” 


Engineers’ Product File is the 
catalog directory referred to 
by 5,000 engineers responsi- 
ble for specifying millions of 
dollars of products in the 
above categories. Engineers 
receiving EPF are qualified on 
the basis of classification (type 
of engineer); number of engi- 
neers in firm; types of clientele 
served (architects, contrac- 
tors, etc.); percentage of specs 
written by type of buildings; 
types of products specified; 
and dollar volume of specs 
written. These are the men 
you MUST reach with your 
product data. Your catalog 
in EPF will accomplish this 


task. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR EPF MEDIA FILE 


sae: : 
engineers 
PRODUCT FILE 

1801 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 16 
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TYPE OF 
DESIGN ENGINEER 





IN THIS MARKET 
IT’S THE CONSULTING 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER 

or 
ARCHITECT’S 
ENGINEER 





CONTRACTOR’S 


pECen | * 
EMEIMEER =a 


WHOM YOU MUST IN BPA AUDIT 
KEEP INFORMED 
ON THE PRODUCTS AND 


SERVICES 





YOU HAVE TO SELL BUILDING 


ENGINEER 
GROUPS 3, 4, 5, 6 
IN BPA AUDIT 


ACH&V offers you the greatest available coverage of 
the design/specifying authorities in this multi-billion 
dollar Market for Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilat- 
ing, Piping and related systems. It pinpoints and 
delivers those individuals in whose hands buying power 
is concentrated . . . the men who have the “‘Buying- 
Say”. . . who set the specifications . . . who decide on 
or veto your product. 
Only a magazine that covers all the kinds of DESIGN 

design/specifying authorities shown above is delivering ENGINEERS 





to its advertisers complete coverage of the market. 
ACH&V covers them all! It doesn’t miss a single group! 
And it gives you more of the real buying authorities 
than any other magazine in the field. 


Arn ConDITIONING 
HEATING anv 
VENTILATING 





WITH MFGRS. 
OF ACH&V 
EQUIPMENT 


GROUP 7 
IN BPA AUDIT 





PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 


93 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13, N. 





WHAT HE DOES 


WHY IMPORTANT 


HOW ACH&V COVERS 





Consulting Engineer works on a fee basis for 
Building Owner, Architect or Contractor; fur- 
nishes complete service or design, layout, speci- 
fying and estimating. May be responsible for all 
sedaniad systems on the job, or only a part, 
such as a special heating or piping system. Not 
to be confused with other Consulting Engineers 
in fields such as civil, electrical, chemical, etc. 


Architect’s Engineer does exactly the same work 
as the Consulting Engineer, except he is em- 
ployed by one architectural firm, instead of 
working independently. 


Because his principal concerns are design and 
specification, he has a strong voice and equip- 
ment selection. Works closely with the other 
types of Design Engineers (see below) who come 
into the picture — depending on job — in 
various combinations and degrees of importance. 
Not only makes original specifications, but has 
a veto power over suggestions of Contractor's 
Engineer. The Architect's Engineer is the chan- 
nel through whom you reach the Architect, who 
is only indirectly concerned with the specifica- 
tion of components of systems for air condition- 
ing, heating, etc. 


Consulting Engineers and 
architectural engineers. All 
specializing in mechanical 
engineering only. 


COVERAGE 





Contractors who work on large and medium- 
sized buildings employ their own Mechanical 
Engineers to work directly with the building 
owner or with an outside Consulting Engineer 
or Architect's Engineer. 


The Contractor's Engineer is in a key position 
as “the man on the job.” Often he is the sole 
specifying authority. He has the power to select 
brands when alternates are named, and a strong 
voice in choosing among ‘‘or equals,”’ no matter 
where the specifications originate. 


Contractor's Engineers 
reached by ACH&V are a 
special group interested only 
in design layout, application 
and specification of systems 
of air conditioning, heating. 
piping, etc. in large and 
medium-sized buildings. 


COVERAGE 





An “Owner” in this case is any organization 
large enough to employ its own staff of Design 
Engineers — a large corporation, government 
agency, store chain, public utility, industrial 
plant, etc. The “Owner's” Engineer designs sys- 
tems and specifies equipment for his com- 
pany’s buildings in exactly the same manner as 
a Consulting Engineer for both new systems and 
for modernization, replacement, maintenance, 
etc. Often deals directly with the installing Con- 
tractor; sometimes works with the Contractor's 
Engineer, Consulting Engineer, or Architect’s 
Engineer. 


To get your products specified you must make 
sure of covering the engineer who designs and 
specifies — wherever he may be. Owner's En- 
gineer not only does considerable original de- 
sign and specification work, but also has im- 
portant controlling voice over specifications 
made by Architect’s Engineer, Consulting En- 
gineer, or Contractor's Engineer. 


Building Owner's engineers, 
executives, and other em- 
ployees of municipal, county, 
state, federal or other govern- 
ment units .. . public utilities 
... industrial firms ...com- 
mercial and institutional 
buildings. 


COVERAGE 





He is concerned with product design, and with 
specifying the components that are to be used 
in his company’s product; whereas the engi- 
neers above are principally concerned with 
system design and specification. 





This group is particularly important because of 
the large quantities of components they specify 
and buy as Original Equipment — motors, con- 
trols, bearings, fans, pipe and tubing, etc. A 
good source of volume business. 





Design Engineers with manu- 
facturers of air conditioning, 
heating, ventilating, piping, 
plumbing and related equip- 
ment. 


COVERAGE 





= 


TOTAL COVERAGE of Design and Specifying Groups 


[PP other employees of manufacturers 
of ach&v equipment 622 
Manufacturers’ Agents, Sales engineers, etc. 865 

Engineers and other employees of 
wholesalers and distributors 679 


Educational, libraries, associations, etc. ...........00...... 680 


Rin ConDITIONING 
HEATING anv 
VENTILATING | 





TOTAL (November, 1960) 
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BUILDING 

FOR BETTER 
COMMUNICATIONS 
IN THE 
MULTI-MILLION 
ROOFING & 
BUILDING 
IMPROVEMENT 
INDUSTRY 


CONSOLIDATIO?R 
of the two oldest most 
established publications 
serving this important as- 
pect of the building trades 
industry, American Roofer 
& Siding Contractor and 
National Roofer and Build- 
ing Improvement Contrac- 
tor, has resulted in a 





completely effective indus- | 


try wide editorial service 


. and one of the most | 
efficient vehicles ayail- | 
able to advertisers in any | 


trade field. 


50 years of editorial serv- 
ice to the roofing and sid- 
ing trade are represented 
in this new consolidated 
editorial department. 
Reader-reaction was im- 
mediate and overwhelm- 
ingly enthusiastic and each 
subscriber has been given 
unprecedented opportuni- 
ty to contribute sugges- 
tions for new departments 
and editorial services. 


17,000 circulation ... com- 
pletely blanketing the industry 


.is the result of the consoli- 


dation without duplication of 
the 12,000 paid subscriptions of 
National Roofer and the con- 
trolled circulation of American 
Building Contractor ... the 
most effective single list ever 
available in this industry. 


American Roofer & 
Building Improvement 
Contractor 


430 @ 


180 N. Wacker, Chicago 6, Il. 
FRanklin 2-8186 





| 
| 


| 


2 and 3 cols., 20 and 13 pi. Published Ist. 
Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 18,182; non-qualified, 
1,214. Consulting engineers & firms, architects 
& firms, 5,188; contractors, 5,088; industrial 
firms, inc. railroads, 2,714; govt., 1,509; mfrs., 
1,175; other, 3,144. Rates— 

Bulk 
Pages 1 Page 


VW, Page 
1 $580.00 $193.3 


$193.33 
180.00 
166.66 


2; i, Page 
teens “420080 
6 470.00 333.33 — 00 
. 405.00 313.33 235.00 
Color, 4A, $75; other, $100; bleed, $45. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 428-429. 


@ 


Air Engineering. 450 W. Fort St., Detroit 26. 
Published by Business News Pub. Co. Est. 
1959. Editor: Eugene A. Sloane. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8!/xll14. Type page, 7x10; 
and 3 cols., 3% and 23/16. Published Ist 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation (provisional member of ABC) 
pai 037; unpaid, 5,457. Engineers engaged 
in: air engineering, 2,457; mechanical con- 
tracting, 1,210; consulting or arch practice 
578; other, inc. govt., 325. Mfrs. & their reps., 
1,278; all other, 418. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% Page 1 P 

1 $450 So = 00 $230 i 

6 420.00 5.00 5.00 

12 380.00 a8, 00 a10 00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 10%. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


Alabama Contractor, 2231 S. 20th Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Published by College Press 
Est. 1956. Editor: G. Watson. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8l/.xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols 
2's. Published Ist. Forms close, 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,100; other 
400. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, P VY Page 
1 $105.00 $ 60.00 
50.00 
45.00 





150.00 





V, Page 
$ 50.00 
40.00 
35.00 


age 

$ 90.00 
6 95.00 80.00 
12 85.00 70.00 

Color, $45; bleed, 10%. 


Oo ABP 


American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
caqo 2. Published by Keeney Pub. Co. Est 
1864. Editor: Clyde M. Barnes. Subscription 
$3. Trim size, 81/,x111,. Type page, 7x10: 2 
and 3 cols., 3% and 23/16. Published 13th 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 10,097; unpaid, 1,026. Con- 
tractors & employees, 8,327; mfrs., reps., 762 
wholesalers & salesmen, 588; other, 426 
Rates— 

Bulk 
Pages 1 Page 

1 $500.00 $333.33 

i 375.00 266.67 200.00 

12 330.00 250.00 187.50 
Color, 4A. $90; other, $120; bleed, 10% 

For additional data see page 431. 


2/, Page Y, Page 
$166.67 
145.00 
133.33 


\, Page 
$250.00 


ASHRAE Journal, 62 Worth St., New York 13. 
Published by American Society of Heating 
Refriaerating & Air Condi itioning Engineers 
Est. 1922. Editor: E. Searles. Subscription, $5 
Tr = size, 81/;x1]114. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 
3c , 34% and 21/4. Published Ist. Forms close 
10t os name Agency “discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, paid, 18,761; unpaid, 1.120 
Mfrs., their agents, & sales eng. firms, 4,646 
contractors, 2,647; consulting engineers, archi- 
tects, 2,014: other, 6,867. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Paae 1, Paae 

1 — 00 $340.00 $250.00 

6 390.00 265.00 200.00 

12 335.00 225.00 170.00 
Color, 4A. $100: others. $150: bleed, $25 

ASHRAE Guide & Data Book. Fditor: 
Plink Price $12. Published Apr. 
Nov. Aqgency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, 30,000. Rates—l page 
$625: 2 pages, $562: 3 pages, $506; 4 pages 
$455; 5 pades, $432. Color and bleed. none 

For additional data see pages 420 & 421. 


ee Plumbing Contractor, 785 Market 
San Francisco 3. Published by Associated 
ARS Contractors of Cal. Est. 1948. Edi- 
tor: J. D. Mack. Trim size, 11x81. Type page 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 28th prec. Forms 
a. Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
Ss 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 7,697: 
309. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page 1%, Pade 
1 $190.00 $135 00 $110.00 
100.00 
90.00 


6 170.00 125.00 
Color 4K red, $50; others $75; bleed, $15 


Y, Pade 
$170.00 
135.00 
115.00 


Carl 
Forms close 


other 


l, Page 
$ 80.00 
70.00 


12 150.00 110.00 65.00 
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Contractor, The (Plumbing Heating. -Air Con- 
ditioning), 230 W. 4lst New York 36. 
Published by Walther Publishing Associates, 
Inc. Est. 1954. Editor: —_ Em gens Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, 11x15 bP ed page, 10!/4x14; 
5 cols., 2" or 7x10 (40’’). Published Ist and 
15th. Forms close 3 nt prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 27,918; non-qualified, 
755. Contractors, 24,025; wholesalers, 2,434; 
mfg., 990; other, 198. Rates (7x10 ad unit)— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 

1 $540.00 $525.0 bo $380.00 $240.00 

12 280.00 150.00 

260.00 


24 480. 00 378. 00 140.00 
Color, 4A, $110; others, $165; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


District Heating, 827 N. Euclid Ave., Pittsburgh 
6. Published by Natl. District Heating Assn. 
Est. 1915. Editor: John F. Collins, Jr. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 634x 
934; 2 cols., 3%. Published quarterly, Jan. 
15th. Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 
none. Rates—l page, | times, $52; times, 
vee. Color, 4A red, $6. Other rates on request. 


Domestic Savinocsine. 1801 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
Gage 16. Published by Domestic Engineering 
Co. Est. 1889. Editor: James Purnell. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 81/2xll!4. Type page, 7x10; 
2 cols., 37/16. Published monthly. Forms close 
— prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-D. 

Circulation, paid, 18,866; unpaid, 2,773. Con- 
tractors & equip. dealers, 34; wholesalers, 
3,222: mfrs., their agents & salesmen, 2,280; 
consulting engineers & architects, 287; other, 
1,127. — ah P hy P. 
Times age age age 

1 $745.00 $610 00 $455.00 

6 645.00 0.00 365.00 285.00 

12 585.00 460 00 325.00 260.00 

olor, 4A, $120; other, $180; bleed, on request. 
Combination rates with Actual Specifying En- 
gineer. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 425. 





Vy Page 
370.00 





Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory, 1801 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. Published by Do- 
mestic Engineering Co. Est. 1923. Director: E. 
P. Campbell. Subscription, $12.50. Trim size, 
81/.xl1l. Type page, 7x10. Published annuall 
Forms close Oct. 2. Agency discounts, 15- 
Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,091; controlled, 
1,594; other, 416. Rates—1 page, $385; 2 pages, 
$725; 3 pages, $1025. Bleed, 10%. Furnishe 
ae ts—2 pages, $545; 4 pages, $975; 8 pages, 

5 

For additional data see page 434. 


Electric Heat and Air Conditioning, 2 W. 45th 
St., New York 36. Published by Heating Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Est. 1955. Editor: Bert Dunphy. 
$3. Trim size, 8'/xlll4. Type 
Published bi- ged 
15-2. 





Subscription, 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2/4. 
15th. Forms close 5th. Kigency discounts 
Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation, ‘qualified, 11,554; non-qualified, 
1,012. me age 6,377; electric utility heat- 
ing men, 2,315; mfrs., 1,566; builders, engi- 
neers, architects, gt hen, 363. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 7% i, Page 1/3 Page 

1 =e $340 00 b20. 00 $ 

3 5.00 Ey 

6 368, 00 220.0 . 

Color, 4A red, $85; F sneg $100; bleed, $25. 


VAC} 


Electric Heating Journal (formerly Electric 
Heating & Cooling), 2132 Fordem Ave., Madi- 
son 1, Wis. Published by Electrical Informa- 
tion Publications, Inc. Est. 1957. Editor: Rus- 
sell N. Colvin. Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 
8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% 
and 23/16. Published alternate months, Feb. 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 24,124; other, 63. Com- 
mercial & industrial, 2,670; architects, consult- 
ing engineers, 2,585; bldg., contractors, 1,572; 
elec. contractors & distributors, 1,569; other, 


15,784. Rates— 2, y; Vy P 
e e age 
iro 5 “eeacte | “bean 
350.00 ‘ 210.00 
12 330.00 195.00 
Color, 4A red, $90; other 4A, $115; bleed, 10%. 
Combination rates with Electricity in Building. 


Engineer's Product File, 180] Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16. Published by Domestic Engineer- 
ing Co. Est. 1958. Director: E. P. Campbell 
Subscription, $12.50. Trim size, 81/.xll. Pub 














American Artisan 


Published monthly_by Keeney Publishing Co., 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. State 2-6916, 


PERSONNEL 
Pres. & Gen. Mger.—Chas. E. Price. 
Editorial Piector—C. M. Burnam, Jr. 
Editor—C. M. Barnes 
Subscription /Sales Manager—William Strong. 
Production Manager—L. A. Doyle. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
“! ate re J. Osborn, R. J. Osborn, R. G. Os- 
, 415 Lexington Ave., Yukon 6-1450. 
Cleveland —-R. A. ie 737 National City Bank 
Bldg. Superior 1-1291. 
Pittsburgh—R. J. Beck, 732 Roselawn, Grant 1-0484. 
Detroit—E. J. Lynch, Security Bldg., 3049 E. Grand 
Blvd., Trinity 2-6424 
Los Angeles—Wettstein, Nowell & Johnson, Inc., 672 
Lafayette Park Place, Dunkirk 8-2286 
San Francisco—Wettstein, Nowell & Johnson, Inc., 
417 Market St. Yukon 2-9537. 
Portland—Wettstein, ea" & Johnson, Inc., 337 
isock J Block, 921 S.W. Washington Street, Capi- 
tol 8-4 
Chicago 2—G. C. Cutler, T. V. Johnson, 6 N. Mich- 
igan Ave. 
Tucson—J. D. Thomas, 3314 N. Stewart. 
MAILING INSTRUCTIONS 
Mail insertion orders to 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Ship plates and inserts to The Wayside Press, 1501 
Washington Road, Mendota, II. 
COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 
15% to agencies; 2% 10 days. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
Effective, July 1, 1960. 
NOTE: Advertisers on contract prior to July 1, 1960 
will be protected at the old rates until July 1, 1961 
RATES 
Space Per r Per Per Per mm 
Totaling: end 3 1/2 1/3 1/4 
Less than Pa Page Page Page Page age 
1 4 pgs...... 500. 00 333 83 250.00 166.67 125.00 62" 0 
Total 1 4 pgs..435.00 290.00 217.50 145.00 108.75 54.38 
Total 3 pgs... .400.00 266.67 200.00 133.33 100.00 50.00 
Total 6 pgs 375.00 250.00 187.50 125.00 93.75 46.88 
Total 9 pgs... .360.00 240.00 180.00 120.00 90.00 45.00 
Total 12 pgs.. . 330.00 220.00 165.00 110.00 82.50 41.25 
Total 18 pgs.. .315.00 210.00 157.50 105.00 78.75 39.38 
Total 24 pgs.. . 300.00 200.00 150.00 100.00 75.00 37.50 
Rates{based on total space used within 12 consecutive 
months. 
COVERS 
Non-cancellable. Includes position, bleed, publisher’ 's 
cover color, red and black: 1 ti. ti. ti. 
2nd cover 535.00 500.00 475.00 
3rd cover 5 "51000 475.00 440.00 


585.00 555.00 530.00 
SPECIAL POSITIONS 
Black and white space rate plus 10% 
Alongside or opposite editorial, blac k and w hite 
space rate plus % 
Editor’s Note Book, extra............. 35.00 
NSERTS 
Earned black and w — page rate applies 
Back-up charge, per , for one page 5.00; for a 
spread 7.50. 
COLORS 
AAAA standard red, blue green, yellow, or 
orange, if not in special position; per color, 
per page or fraction, extra. 90.00 
Special colors and any color in special posi- 
tion, per color, per page or fraction, extra. . 120.00 


BLEED 
Full page, extra, on total billing esecua e 
Fractional page, extra, on total billing... . 15% 
Gutter bleed no charge, acceptable only on bleed 
pages and 2 page spreads. 
SERVICE SECTION 
Per inch, (col. width 2-1/8"), perinsertion. . . 14.00 
MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
Page In. In. Page In. 
Unit Wide Deep Unit Wide 
x10 1/3 -9/16 


1/2 x 47 1/4 


1 
2/3 -9/16 x 10 8 
/16x 10 8 


1/8 ‘1 
Page is 2 oclagens. each column 3-3/ /g" or; 
each 2-3 
ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES 
Published monthly; issued 13th of publication month. 
Last forms close 20th of preceding month 
Inserts: closing date 20th of month preceding publi 
cation date. Inserts to be backed-up should be in 
printer’s hands by 10th of month preceding publi- 
cation date. Inserts furnished complete, requiring 
only binding in, should be in printer's hands by 30th 
of month preceding month of publication. 
) EC IAL ISSUES 
January—Features Directory Section. 
CIRCULATION 
Established 1864. Single copy .60; per year 3.00. 
A.B.C. 12-31-60 
Average total number of subs. (6 months) . 10,089 
Single copy sales 
Average total paid circ ulation (6 months) . 10,097 


Unpaid distribution (not inc Juded above): 

Checking copies. 7 Promotion , 

Staff copies. . 135 Miscellaneous....... - 

Average total unpaid (6 months). ee 
TERRITORIAL DIST RIBUT ION 

Based on total net ones ay enets 1960 issue. . 10,115 

New England 518 West South C entral 562 

Middle Atlantic. . Mountain States 

East North Central. . 3.207 Pacific States 

West North Central. 1, on 

South Atlantic...... 970 rireien: 

East South Central.. 318 Miscellaneous. . | 13 

BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Central residential air conditioning and warm air 

heating dealers and sheet metal contractors (8,327) 

wholesalers (511), salesmen (77), 588; mea ni 

(224) and manufacturers’ representatives (538), 762; 

libraries, schools, students and instructors 117; mis- 

cellaneous 260; aes classification by business 

and industry 49 
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the 


ON TARGET 


book 


Paid for... 


read by... 


the KEY dealers and contractors in 


© Warm Air Heating 
© Air Conditioning 


Straight-shooting AMERICAN ARTISAN 
gets to the heart of your market. . . to 
the bigger, more profitable outlets. In- 
the-field surveys of city after city, year 
after year, prove that 20 to 25% of the 
dealers do 75 to 80% of the total volume. 
And this research also establishes that the 
overwhelming favorite of these KEY 
dealer-contractors is AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
the magazine they PAY to read. No other 
book reaches this concentration of buying 
power so effectively, so provably! 


OUR READERS 

SELL, INSTALL, AND SERVICE 
summer cooling and year-round residen- 
tial and small commercial air condition- 
ing systems... warm air heating systems 
utilizing ALL fuels and types of furnaces. 


.. . FABRICATE AND INSTALL sheet 
metal work, such as gutters, flashings, 
curtain walls, on houses and buildings 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 


6 N. MICHIGAN 


@ Sheet Metal Contracting 
® Ventilation and Dust Removal 


... ventilating systems .. . industrial air 
handling and conveying systems. 

MANUFACTURE numerous sheet 
metal products such as windows, doors, 
shelving . . . tanks, machine guards, and 
other industrial items . . . kitchen and 
dairy equipment, etc. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN... 

1. Provides the only FULLY paid 
(ABC) circulation in its field. 
Leads in number of editorial pages. 
Excels in editorial content — is the 
most quoted, the most respected. 
Leads in advertising volume. 
Is used on an exclusive basis by more 
advertisers. 
Leads by far in coverage of the key 
dealer-contractors. 

Complete market and media data avail- 

able. 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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WATER WELL CONTRACTORS LEARN THE 
MOST MODERN METHODS FROM THE 
WATER WELL JOURNAL 


Modern water well drilling is a big and 
growing industry. A single drilling rig 
may cost $60,000. A well contractor is 
a good buyer of many things, like trucks, 
engines, generators, pumps, hose, steel 
casing, steel and plastic pipe, wire rope, 
welding equipment and hard hats. 


In the modern trend for package deals 
the water well contractor also is a pres- 
ent or prospective dealer for the entire 
water system package—pumps, pipe 
and water conditioners. He knows best 
what is possible and what is needed in 
water supply—from the ground up. 


Delivery of the Water Well Journal is a 
bright spot in the month for nearly all 
of some 12,000 water well contractors in 
the U. S$. and a large number in Canada. 
The only independent national publica- 
tion in its field, principally owned by 
well contractors, it offers the widest 
possible editorial coverage in a sparkling 
package which has won awards for 
graphic design and editorial achieve- 
ment. Leading contractors throughout the 
world and water supply authorities 
everywhere are among the Journal's 
unsolicited subscribers. 


water well journal 


t Box , Ithang WH 














lished, Dec. 1961. Forms close Oct. 2. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-D. 

Circulation, sworn, apetcd. 4,881; other, 
160. Rates—4 ol poses, $1,530; 
12 pages, $1,970; om 50) a 

For additional lata see page 427. 





Florida Forum, P.O. Box 1044, Lakeland. Pub- 
lished by Wesley Associates. Est. 1961. Editor: 
Frank D. Wesley. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8l/xlll4. T page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 ems. 
Published Sth prec. Forms close Sth prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, Mar. 1961, 
1,146. Rates— 
Times 1 Page e 3 Page 
1 $95.00 g $5 0 
6 85.00 00 32.50 
12 75.00 50. 40. 00 27.50 


sworn, controlled, 





Florida Plumbing & Heating Contractor. P. O. 
Box 562, Lakeland, Fla. Est. 1941. Editor: F. 
D. Wesley. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x 
1144. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 ems. Pub- 
lished last day prec. month. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Pace tion, sworn, controlled, 1,761; other, 
85 mg T 2p P th P 
Times a age age 

1 $110.00 $ 70.00 $ 60 0.00 

95.00 65.00 50.00 

12 85.00 60.00 45.00 

Color, 4A, $35; bleed, 15% 





Fueloil & Oil Heat, 2 W. 45th St., New York 
36. Published by Heating Publishers, Inc. 
Est. 1922. Editor: Robert Gray. Trim size, 81/4x 
114%, Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, ABC, paid, 10,021; unpaid, 3,763. 
Dealers & distributors, 7,951; accessory mfrs., 
672; wholesalers, 383; equip. mfrs., 334; other, 
719. Rates— 

Times 1 Page %% Page 2 Page '/3 Page 

1 $435.00 $320.0 00 $2640 00 5193.00 

386.00 292.00 215.00 154.00 
353.00 259.00 198.00 138.00 
& , 4A red, green, blue, $100; other, $135 
bleed, $40. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





Heating & Air Conditioning Contractor, 92 
Martling Ave., Tarrytown, N. Y. Published by 
E. A. Scott Pub. Corp. Est. 1874. Editor: Wil- 
liam O. Calhoun. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
81/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 12!/2 
and 19° pi. Published 7th. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 


Circulation, qualified, 12,052; non-qualified, 
1,167. Contractors, dealers, 10,271; wholesalers, 
1,061; mfrs. & their salesmen, 277; other, 539. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1/2 Page ‘1/3; Page 
$315.00 $230.00 $190.00 
185.00 150.00 
i 165.00 125.00 
Color, 4A, $80; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


© ® 


Heating. Piping & Air Conditioning. 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., hicago 2. Published by 
Keeney Pub Co. Est. 1929. Editor: Robert W. 
Roose. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x11)/, 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2 3/16. 
Published 3rd. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. nv list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 17,656; unpaid, 1,372. En- 
gineers, 5,726; pe Ee s, 4,743; mfrs., their 
agents, & sales engineering firms, 2,930; con- 
sulting engineers, architects, 2,845; other 
1,639. Rates— 

Bulk 
Pages 1 Page % Page '}/2 Page i Saee 

1 $600.00 $400 00 $300 00 

6 470.00 340.00 255.00 

12 400.00 313.33 235.00 
Color, 4A, $90; other, $120; bleed, 10%. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see page 419. 








Heating, Plumbing and Air Conditioning News, 

333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Published 

by Contractor Materials & E ge News, 

ah Est. 1950. Editor: Paul Lad ¥ Subscrip- 

tion, $5. Trim size, 1114x1614 ype page, 

10'%x15; 3 and 4 cols., 20 and. 141, pi. Pub- 

lished 15th. Forms close Sth. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 32,642; other, 541. 

Rates (7x10 ad unit)— 

] Pag e %, Page Vz Page 

$495 ¢ 00 $295.00 

445.00 265.00 

480.00 395.00 300.00 230.00 
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Color, 4A, $100; other, $150; bleed, $50. 


Rates for tabloid page on request. 


Heating and Plumbing Merchandiser, 1170 
Broadway, New York 1. Published by Master 
Plumber Pub. Co. Est. 1953. _ Frank 
Lambie, Jr. Oe size, Be x111,. Lg ge, 
7x10; 2 cols., Published bi-mont orms 
close — pres “Agency discounts, 15. 2. Mail- 








ing list- 
facevietion, qualified, 48,501; non-qualified, 
2,499. Contractors, 35,527; wholesalers, 5,651; 
consulting engineers, 3,309; fares. 2.614: 
builders & genl. contractors, i. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page /Y, e 1/3 Page 
1 = 00 ¥4s0. 00 beso 4 oy 00 
3 > 00 240.00 
6 10.00 400. 00 300. 60 225.00 
Color, an’ Soo, bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
Illinois Master Plumber, 140 S. Dearborn 5t., 
Chicago 3. Published by Illinois Assoc. of 
Plumbing Contractors. Est. 1915. Editor: J. E. 
Fitzgerald, Jr. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
He me Type page, 51/)x81/,; 2 cols., 25/. Pub- 
lished Sth. Forms close 25th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, none. Mailing list-A-B-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 1,112; paid, 
596; other, 67. Rates— 
1 Page Y, Ay 4 
t $ 45.00 $ 25 
12 or more 35.00 20 00 





Indiana Plumbing Contractor, 120 S. Delaware 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Est. 1957. Editor: 
Joseph N. Fritsch. weecretion. $2. Trim size, 
81/2xll. Type page, 7xl0. 2 and 3 cols., 3Y/y 
and 2!/,. Published Ist. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. egg | list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, June 1959, paid, 1,517. 
Times 1 P Vy P Vy P 
Times 1 Page 2% Page ore 3 Page 
$95.00 ‘$65.00 ‘$50 $ 35.00 
85.00 57.50 4s 00 30.00 
12 75.00 50.00 40.00 27.50 
Color, 4A, $35; bleed, 10%. 


Journal of A er Heating & Air Condi- 
tioning, 92 Martling Ave., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
— ied by Scott Periodicals Corp. Est. 1881. 

ditor: Renmieout. Subscription, $4. Trim 
89 81 Bis Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
121% and 19 pi. Published 2nd. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-B-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 25,664: non-qualified, 
1,750. Contractors, 22,140; wholesalers, their 
salesmen, reps., 3,105; mfrs., their salesmen, 
reps., 226; other, 219. Rates— 

Times 2/, Page ge 
novo | $3580 00 
410.00 300.00 

12 365.00 265.00 

Color, 4A, $100; bleed, 10%. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Ladle, The, 61 Broadway, New York 6. Pub- 
lished by New York State Assoc. of Plumbing 
Contractors. Est. 1925. Editor: P. F. Ballin. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 11x16. Type page, 
141/9x97f,. Std. Ad unit 7xl0. Published Sth. 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, paid, 5,310; 
controlled, 100; other, 335. Rates on request. 











Louisiana Journal of Plumbing — Heating — 
Air Conditioning — Mechanical Contracting, 
1743 McShane Pl., New Orleans 16. Published 
by the Plumbing, Heating & Mechanical Con- 
tractors Assoc. of La. Est. 1948. Editor: Ben 
H. McBeth. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10. 
Published monthly. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, sworn, Sept. 1960; controlled, 


1,800; eo 50. Rea _ Y 
Times ag e e 
Y $105.00 $ 5s. 's S86 $ oats 
6 95.00 3 0.00 
12 85.00 é 38 00 18 bo 
Color, $50; bleed, 10% 


Buyers Guide & Directory. published Apr. 
Baee-t page, $150; 12 page, $80; 14 page, 


Master Plumber & Heating Contractor, 1170 
Broadway, New York 1, N.Y. Published by 
The Master Plumber Publishing Co. Est. 1933. 
Editor: Frank Lambie, Jr. Subscription, §2. 
Trim size, 8i/gxl1. Type page, 7x10; 2 or 3 
cols., 3% or 214. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th prec Agency disc., 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,308; controlled, 
2,972; other, 220. py wall 
Times 1 Page Page /¥. 
1 $250.00 pte | bis bo 
6 225.00 145.00 115.00 
12 200.00 J 125.00 100.00 
olor, 4A, $75; bleed, $25 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 








Mechanical Contractor, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. Published by Mechanical Con- 
tractors Assn. of America, Inc. Est. 1894. Edi- 
tor: T. apts. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
Biaxl Ni e, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 20 
i’ Purhiebed 4th. Forms close 15th 
— , oR. discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 4,742; non-qualified, 
646. Mechanical contractors, 2,112; consulting 
engineers, architects, 1,257; mfrs., sales en- 
gineers, wholesalers, jobbers, reps., 575; oth- 
er, 757. 5 oy 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page /Y, age 
rs J yeobo | east | $228%0 
6 260.00 225.00 210.00 
12 240.00 210.00 195.00 
Color, $75; bleed, $40. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


P 


and Air Conditioning Age. 14-09 
150th St., Whitestone 57, New York. Published 
by Apogee Pub. Co. Inc. Est. 1959. Editor: 
Art Kay. - $3. Trim size, 81/4x11!/,. 
BY e Hoe ye 0; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 2%, 
Leas. Forms close, 15th. Agency 
vnc 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 14,148; non-qualified 
1,547. Dealers & distributors, 13,309; whole- 
salers, jobbers, 680; mfrs. & their salesmen, 
5 otra _ -— uP 
imes age age |/, Page 
1 $400.00 $3 $250.00 
6 =o j 200.00 
12 180.00 
Color, 4A Fi00, bined, 10%. 


i 


Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Business (formerly 
Plumbing & Heating Business), 144 E. 44th 
St., New_York 17. Published by Plumbing & 
Heating Pub. Co. Est. 1938. Editor: John Carl- 
son. ubscription, $5. Trim size, 8!/,x1lll/, 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 1st. 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 28,164; non-qualified, 
1,904. Contractors, 23, 016; wholesalers, 3,037; 
consulting and/or design engineers, architects, 
878; mfrs., 858; other, 259. Rates— 

Bulk 

Pages 1 Page 
] 2 = 
6 400.00 


12 200. 00 365.00 
Color, 4A, $110; others, $165; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 423. 


Vz Page 
$195.00 
180.00 
165.00 





Oil Heatin 


VY, Page 
$175.00 
140.00 
125.00 





\, Page 


2, Page 2 Page 
$ $275.00 


$460.00 360.00 


Power 
(See Chapter 2) 
For additional data see pages 66 & 118. 


WAG 


Reeves Plumbing & Heating Journal, 3665 So. 
Vermont Ave., A Angeles 7. Published by 
John B. Reeves & Son. Est. 1920. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8!/x1ll!,. LL dl page, 7x10; 2 
cols., 33%. Published ong Forms close 
20th prec. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, qualified, 7.385; am 145. Con- 
tractors, 6,572; wholesalers, 358; wholesale & 
mfr. salesmen, agents, 9]; other, 323. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 

1 v3 00 bio 00 bizst os $100.00 

6 190.00 00 90.00 


12 170.00 130 00 "38 00 80.00 
Color, 4A, $50; others, $60; bleed, $10. 


Eid) 


Refrigeration & Air-Conditioning Business, 812 
Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Published 
by The Industrial Publishing Corp. Est. ‘ 
Genl. Mgr.: J. S. Robinson. Subscription, $7. 
Trim size, 81/2xlll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 5th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 31,712; non-qualified, 
1,485. Contractors, dealers, distributors, 14,747; 
contractors, 7,208; cold storage, locker plants, 
retailers, processors, etc., 4,154; wholesalers, 
1,661; mfrs., their agents, 1,280; other, 2,815. 


Rates— 
Times Y Page 1/3 Page 
00.00 $295.00 
f 280.00 
245.00 








1 Page 
$630.00 ‘a0 40.00 
595.00 5.00 
12 555.00 438 00 
Color, $100; bleed, $50. 





Refrigeration Service and Contracting, 433 N. 
Waller Ave., Chicago 44. Published by Nick- 
erson & Collins Co. Est. 1933. Editor: H. T. 
McDermott. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 814x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/,. Published 
10th. Forms close 15th prec. Agency disc., 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1989, paid, 15,286; 
controlled, 2,589; other, 125. face 
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| Readership Survey Shows Supply House Times 


Preferred 4 To I 


Over Other Plumbing-Heating Wholesale Book 


] The “Desert Island” Question 
you could continue to receive one and only one of 


the two plum 


ng-air conditioning whole- 


: bing-heati 
a magazines, which one ‘would you choose?” 


Under —_$1,000,000- $3,000,000 All 
$1,000,000 $3,000,000 And Over Wholesalers 


e Times 67.4% 


Media Picture: There are two—and 
only two—trade magazines of nation- 
al circulation addressed to whole- 
salers of plumbing, heating, piping, 
and cooling products. 

Both are BPA Audited. Both have 
complete coverage of all outlets and 
buying influences. Their circulations 
and rates are substantially equal. 

One book was founded in 1945 and 
until 1958 was the only publication 
in the field. In March, 1958, the first 
issue of Suppty House TIMEs ap- 
peared. 

The new magazine found 
diate favor and has grown rapidly. It 
now has an advertising volume twice 
that of the older book. 

Now, we have an objective mea- 
surement of the reader preference 
which made this record possible. 


imme- 


a poms ageing 


70.9% 
16.5 
12.6 


Survey Method: The Research Guild, 
an independent marketing research 
firm, conducted the study. It was 
made at the request of Just Manufac- 
turing Company and their advertising 
agency, Connor Associates, and was 
financed by Suppty House Times. 

The sample was the complete 
membership directories of the Central 
Supply Association and the American 
Institute. The questionaire went to 
1,851 management men in 1,118 sup- 
ply houses. Mailed April 14, 1961 
there were 449 useable returns 
(24.3%) at the cut-off date. 

To validate the mail survey, tele- 
phone calls were made to the com- 
plete sample in four areas (Chicago, 
Birmingham, Los Angeles, Syracuse- 
Rochester, N. Y.) Of the 78 calls 
placed, 56 resulted in interviews. 


Profiles Of Editorial Appeal 


ial the two wholesaler publications do you find . . . 
‘Times Other Book No Choice Times Lead 


17.2% 
23.3 
24.0 
26.7 
23.5 
(26.7 


3.3 to 1 
3.9 to 1 
3.7 to 1 
4.1 to 1 
5.8 to 1 
3.6 to 1 


Copy Of Complete 30 Page Research Report On Request 


upply House Times 


317 Howard Street 


® Evanston, Illinois 
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FOCAL POINT 

FOR VOLUME SALES 

AMONG TOP 

WHOLESALERS AND 

ARCS. CONTRACTOR 
BUYERS 


(a 
IN THE 
PLUMBING, 


HEATING, 
COOLING INDUSTRY 


i. J. Tolson, 
anager 
Hajoca 
Corporation 


Baltimore, Md. 


“We feel that Domestic Engi- 
neering Catalog Directory is the 
finest reference book on the mar- 
ket today. Our customers look to 
us to give them the information 
where products can be obtained 
and we constantly refer to this 
directory.” 


Wherever you find the top 
buyers in the plumbing, heating, 
cooling industry, you'll find the 
Catalog Directory within easy 
reach . . . ready for action... 
whenever product selections are 
being made. 

This is the prime function of 
DECD. It is the one centralized 
purchasing/reference guide to 
which these buyers turn instince- 
tively for their product data... 
the point of contact where big 
volume buyers ac tually come 
looking for you! 

Make your catalog material 
available to them in Domestic 
Engineering Catalog Directory 
and you make it easy for them to 
select your products! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MORE DATA 


DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 
CATALOG 
DIRECTORY 


1801 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





Times 1 Page Page 
1 $355.00 222.00 
6 320.00 192.00 
12 285.00 220. 172.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, 15% 





Snips Magazine, 5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44. 
Published by Ed. Carter. Est. ‘1932. ae: 
1. a a a 2. Trim size, 81/4, 
11. age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% A a} 
2 se. Publis ed 2lst. Forms close 3rd. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Times 1 Page %% Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
Circulation, qualified, 13,192; non-qualified, 
1,763. Contractors & mga y oe 258. pense— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page age 3 Page 
ee CACM OVA Oo A 
6 375.00 275.00 206.25 137.50 
12 350.00 257.00 192. 50 128.50 
Color, 4A, $75; other, $100; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 436. 


Southern Plumbing. Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning. Dixie Building, Greensboro, N. C. 
Pub. by Southern Trade Publications Co. Est. 
1945. Editor: Emmet Atkins, Jr. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8'/gxll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 
cols., 13 pi. Published 15th. Forms close 20th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, controlled, 
6,150; other, 150. og 2 Yh P 

iV, Page age ‘ age 

Hove | 6000 

. 100.00 55.00 

12 90.00 50.00 


Color on request; bleed, 10% 


OPA 


Supply House Times, 317 Howard St., Evans- 
ton, i Published by Horton Publishing Co. 
Est. 1957. Editor: E. M. Stephenson. Trim 
size, tg Type page, 7x10. Published 
4 Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
5 

Circulation, qualified, 15,845; wom qualified 
2,739. Plumbing & gag PO supply See 
execs., 7,174; salesmen, 6,986; mir sales 
agents, 1,394; other, 374. Rates 
Times 1 Page 2% Page /Y¥, 1/, Page 

3 $475.00 $30. b0 hosst0 $2000 

6 430.00 230.00 185.00 

12 385.00 m8. i 210.00 165.00 
Color, 4A, $90; others, $125; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see page 433. 


CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Automatic Heating/Plumbing/Air Conditioning, 
450 Alliance Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. Published 
by Age Publications, Ltd. Est. 1923. “ 
D. McClure. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/4 
1144. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 19 ane 
13 pi. Published monthly. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, controlled, 14,786; other, 361. 
Contractors, 11,407; consulting engineers, ar- 
chitects, 1,048; mfrs., their agents salesmen, 
908; wholesalers, their salesmen, 299; other, 
1,057. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2, Page 1/2 Page 3 Page 

es to “bento «$1980 | “$iel to 

6 312.00 t 172.00 145.00 

12 293.00 156.00 132.00 
Color, 4A, $75; other, $90. bleed, 15%. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see opposite page. 
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Canadian ~Are and Air-Conditioning, 
Gardenvale, Que. Published by Natl. Business 
Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1935. Editor: J. Foiret. Sub- 
soripten. $3. Trim size, 814x114. Type page 
7 and 3 cols., 2'/g and 3%. Published 
12th. Forms close 30th prec. Agency discounts 
15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 2,767: 
other, 351. Contractors, 2,124; consulting en- 
gineers, architects, 1,114; users of air cond. & 
refrig. equip., 684; mfrs., wholesalers, 164; 


other, 121. Rates— 
Times 2, Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
$176 00 120.00 $100.00 

158.00 108 = 90.00 

141.00 96 80.00 

caer 4A, red, blue, $55; other ry ° 560 bleed, 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


® 


Entrepreneur, L’, EnPlomberie Et Chauffage, 
(French) 6555 Cote des Neiges, Montreal, Que. 
Published by French Commercial Publications, 
om Est. 1937. Editor: R. Allaire. Trim size 

xlll,. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
iicbed Sth. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
omen 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
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Circulation, controlled, 2,256; other, 449. 
Contractors, 1,650; consulting engineers, archi- 
tects, 329; dealers, 147; wholesalers, 72; other, 
52. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page 1/2 Page ‘1/3 Page 
1 $165.00 $ 98.00 ‘$ 77.00 

6 155.00 00 92.00 72.00 

12 145.00 86.00 67.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $55; bleed, 15%. 

Guide de |l’Achiteur, published annually 
June. Rates—1l page, $150; 1/2 page, $95 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


(CAB @ 


Hal Rogers “P&H” Journal, 287 soeryatnes 
Ave., Toronto 7, Ont. Published by H. 
Rogers & Co., Ltd. Est. 1932. Editor: H. 
Rogers. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 71/4x10!/,; 
2 and 3 cols. Published last day of mo Forms 
close Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-B-D. 

Circulation, controlled, 7,489; other, 0. Con- 
tractors, 4,843; wholesalers, their salesmen, 
1,989; mfrs., their agents, salesmen, 650; other, 
121. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%, Page ge Page 
1 $225.00 $200.00 150% 00 

6 210.00 180.00 130.00 

12 190.00 160.00 115.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $70; bleed, 15%. 


CCAB NA 


Heating & Plumbing Engineer, 481 University 
Ave., Tosanto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean- 
Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1907. Editor: A. L. 
Epp. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 814x11!/,. 
Type page, 7xl0. Published 15th. Forms close 
4th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation, controlled, 14,854; other, 272. 
Contractors, dealers, 12,799; specifying engi- 
neers, architects, 1,298; mfrs., their agents, 
salesmen, 412; wholesalers, their salesmen, 
291; other, 121. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% Page 1/2 Page '1/; Page 

1 $350.00 bose 9 bo $238 00 

6 30.00 

12 310.00 264 60 308, 00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other, $85; bleed, 

For additional data see pages 594-595. 


ELECTRICAL 


Chicago Electrical News, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. Published by Chicago Electrical 
News, Inc. Est. 1937 Editor: E. T. Rowland. 
Trim size xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2 3/16. Public ed foth Forms close 23rd prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 7,658; non-qualified, 
60. Electrical contractors, 2,281; industrial 
ants, commercial bldgs., institutions, 2,264; 
ho lesalers, 1,263; utility cos., 637; mfrs., 415; 
ner, 761. Rates— 

es 1 Page 2%, Page 1%, Page 1/3 Page 
“1 $284 to 212.00 $170.00 $120.00 
6 264.00 196.00 156.00 112.00 
12 244.00 180.00 144.00 104.00 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed, 15%. 


G&D 


Contractors’ Electrical Equipment, 172 S 
Broadway, White Plains, Nn . Published by 
Sutton Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: Robert 
Davis. Trim size, 81/4xll3%. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 3%. Published 15th. Forms close 25th 
prec Agency discounts, 15-2 

Yirculation, qualified, 27,989; non-qualified, 
2 Sas Electrical contractors, 25,304; whole- 
eaters, s if ee. y 
Times age , Page Page 1/3 Page 

1 $615.00 $535.00 $425, 00 t 

6 585.00 480.00 0.00 

12 570.00 450.00 380 00 
Color, 4A red, $95; other, $125; bleed, $100. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Electrical Construction & Maintenance, 330 
W 42nd St., New York 36. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1901. Editor: 
W. T. Stuart. ngs tion, $3. Trim size, 81/, 
xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23/16 Pub: 
lished 10th. Forms je 9th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 42,706; unpaid, 2,502. Elec- 
trical contractors, 22,699; vr rm 14,136; 
consultants, 3,999; other, 2,240. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2/, Page Vz Page 

1 $843.00 562 $0 

792.00 528.00 


12 730.00 486.67 243.34 
Color, 4A, $125; bleed, $75. 

Electrical Products Guide, published in mid- 
Sept. as 13th issue. Rates are same 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
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Electrical South. 1760 Peachtree Rd., N. W., 
Atlanta 9, Ga. Published by W. R. C. Smith 
Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Editor: Carl W. Evans. 
Subscri <1 $1.50. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type 

ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 11th. 
aed pied 25th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 12,412; unpaid, 2,967. Con- 
tractors, consulting engineers, architects, 
builders, 7,258; elec. light & power cos., 2,243; 
wholesalers, mfr. agents & salesmen, 1,673; 
other, 1,258. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page 

1 $385.00 $325.00 

7 cy 00 288.00 

13 270.00 
Color, 4° $5, bleed, $50. 

Directory, published in mid-December as 
13th issue. Forms close Nov. 25th. 

For additional data see page 10. 


Wy Page 1/3 Page 
$230.00 ity 0 
211.00 157.00 
197.00 148.00 





Electricity in Building. 2132 Fordem Ave., 
Madison 1, Wis. Published by Electrical In- 
formation Pubs., Inc. Est. 1945. Editor: Russell 
N. Colvin, Jr. Subscription, $2.75. Trim size, 
ee, Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols., 33% 
and 23/16. Published Ist. Forms close 10th 
prec. yl discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 47,437; other, 755. 
Rates— 
— Vz Page 


1 Page 2% Page 1) Page 
$ $ $340.00 


675.00 5545. 00 405.00 
6 610.00 ¢ 370.00 
12 565.00 340.00 
Color, 4A red, $90; other 4A, $115; bleed, 10%. 
Combination rates with Electric Heating 
Journal. 


G&» 


New England Electrical News, 45 Morrissey 
Blvd., Boston 25, Mass. Est. 1933. Editor: David 
D. Bouchard. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8!/gx 
111%. Lng page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished Forms close lst prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 9,165; non-qualified, 
363. Contractors, 4,578; journeymen, 1,407; 
chief electricians, plant engineers, architects, 
specifying engineers, etc., 870; mfrs., their 
reps., 881; utilities, 508; other, 1,403. Rates 
(une ~~" = ah P yp P 
imes ‘age age age 

1 $297.00 $246.00 $210. 00 

6 259.00 212.00 168. 

12 221.00 177.00 130. 00 
Color, 4A red, $60; others, $90; bleed, 


G&D» 


Qualified ag ce 1200 18th St., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Published by National Electrical 
Contractors Assn. Est. 1939. Editor: George 
B. Roscoe. Trim size, 8!/;xl1l14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Published Sth. Forms close 
roan Pe Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-C 
Circulation, qualified, 22,557: non-qualified, 
2,735. Contractors, 14,842; wholesalers, distrib- 
utors, 2,365; consulting engineers, architects, 
1,808; mgrs. of REA coops., 984; other, 2,395. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $485.00 
6 430.00 
12 395.00 
Color, 4A, $80; bleed, $50 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





\, Page 
$146.00 
129.00 





/, Page 
$195.00 
175.00 
160.00 


i, Page 
$270.00 
240.00 
220.00 


2), Page 
$350.00 
315.00 
290.00 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


mz G ® 


Electrical i and Maintenance, 1450 
Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ont. Published_by 
Southam-MacLean Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1953. Edi- 
tor: Frank Watson. Subscription, $6. Trim 
size, 81/4x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. 
Published hey ine omen tow prec. Agency 
discounts, 15 ailing list 
Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 10,129; 
other, 269. Contractors, 6,160; mfrs., 2,744; pub- 
lic & commercial bldgs., service industries, 
662; consulting engineers, 331; other, 265. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2 Page 
1 $310.00 $248. 0 
6 285.00 223.00 
12 248.00 198.00 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 593. 
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Electrical Contractor & Maintenance Super- 
visor, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Published by Maclean- Hunter Pub. Co. Ltd. 





VY, Page 
$136.00 
124.00 
112.00 


Vy Page 
$174.00 
161.00 
149.00 
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Est. 1951. Editor: jor. Atack. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8!/4x1ll/4 page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
rela:, Big and 34 Pubbehod oith, Fores close 
10. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, Mar. 1961, oy 1 10,894; 
other, 432. Contractors, 6,224; mfrs., 2,541; con- 
sulting engineers, architects, 631; public & 
ae ye bldgs., service industries, 554; oth- 
leg ong 2h P Vp P My P 
imes age age age '\/ Page 
$305.00 $260 00 $171 op “$147.00 
12 he 00 07 00 136. 60 116.00 
een 4K, red, blue, $65; other, $80; bleed, 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 
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Le Maitre Electricien (French and English), 
4073 St. Hubert St., Montreal 34, Que. Pub- 
lished_by Master Electricians of Quebec. Est. 
1954. Editor: J. Demers. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-C. 





Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 3,491; 
other, 423. Contractors, 2,169; consulting engi- 
neers, architects, 513; mfrs., 267; institutions, 
service industries, 164; master electricians, 
a a Rate hp P th P 
imes age age e age 

1” $190.00 $iss00 ‘$110. 110.00 $ 85.00 

6 170.00 135.00 75.00 
12 150.00 120.00 67.50 
Color, 4A, $50; others, $60; bleed” 159%. 





MASONRY & CONCRETE 


Bricklayer, Mason and Plasterer, 815 15th St., 

N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Est. 1898. Sub- 
scription, 75c. pe page, 7x10; 2 ol 33. 
Published 25th. Forms ciose ~* rec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Rates—l page, $300; 1/2 page, 
$175; Vy page, $100; Vg page, séo* 


California Plasterer, 3558 W. 8th St., Los 
Angeles 5. Published by California Lathing 

Plastering Contractors Assn. Est. 4. Edi- 
tor: Tom Lawless. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 734x1034. Type page, 634x914; 2 and 3 
cols., 20 and 13 pi. Published 15th. Forms 














UP-GRADING 


is the trend in the Canadian 


HEATING, PLUMBING, 


and 


AIR CONDITIONING market 


THE TREND Across Canada the trend continues strongly toward quality 
— better automatic heating and control, two bathrooms per house, colored 
fixtures, stainless steel sinks in the kitchen, powder rooms, high capacity 
automatic water heaters. Year-round air conditioning is a basic requirement 
in commercial buildings and a growing trend in better apartment buildings 
and factories. Gas heating is a growing giant. Outlook is for 125,000 house 


starts in 1961. 


THE READER Automatic Heating/Plumbing/Air Conditioning’s average 
reader is 422 years old, married, has 2.55 children, owns a car and a half, 
has had 12.2 years’ schooling (public school and 4 years of technical or high 
school). He travels 10,015 business miles each year. He made a profit of 
$10,762 last year, has been in business 15 years and has an annual business 
volume of $194,716. (More facts are available if you want them.) 


THE MARKET Last year new residential building in Canada amounted 
to nearly $2 billion and for maintenance and repair nearly $500 million. 
The building total was well over $41 billion, concentrated mainly in On- 


tario (50% ) and Quebec (20% ) 


THE MEDIUM By survey, over 90% of AH/P/AC readers find useful 
material in every issue and 70% regularly act on it. Just under 80% believe 
in most of the advertising they see in Automatic Heating/Plumbing/Air 
Conditioning. As of January 1st, 1960, no other publication directed to this 
market can match AH/P/AC’s audited circulation of 14,581. The five key 
men on the staff claim an unmatched total of 78 years of active association 
with the industry. These men are guided by The National Editorial Advisory 
Council, a group of independent professional and trade experts. Each of the 
15-man panel is actively engaged in the automatic heating, plumbing and 
air conditioning industry. (Names available on request. ) 


age 


limited 


publications 


Food Service Equipment Supplier; 
Beverage Alcohol Reporter; Restau- 
rants and Institutions; Electronics and 
Communications; Canadian Gas Journal. 


AUTOMATIC HEATING / PLUMBING / AIR CONDITIONING 


Head Office: Toronto, Ont., Canada 
450 Alliance Avenue ROger 2-7225 


West Coast Representatives: Dillenbeck-Galavan Inc., Los Angeles/San Francisco 6103 
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Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing 
on, sworn, Dec. 1959, 


5,144; steer, 280. Rates on request 


controlled, 


Concrete Masonry Review, 9244 Ol; ympic Blvd., 
ry Hills if. Published by Sender Pub. 

Editor Glen Asher. Subscription, 

n size, 9xll/,. Type page, 71/2x10. 3 

2\4. Published 20th. Forms close 20th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 


sworn, _comtrols ed, 7,743. Rates— 

YW, Page ‘1/3 Page 

eissto “Santo $101 80 

00 161.00 130.00 90.00 
00 139.00 


12 113.00 79.00 
olor 44, $75; bleed, 10%. Rates for regional 
adv. on request 


Plasterer and Cement Mason, 799 Broadway, 
New York 3. Published by Operative Plaster- 
ers and Cement Masons International Assn. 
est. 1904. Editor: Edw. Leonard. Subscription, 
1. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 314. Published 
h. Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 

Rates— 
] a Wn Page Page | Page 
$37 $200.00 100.00 $ 60.00 
185.00 85.00 50.00 
160.00 75.00 45.00 

25° 

Plastering Industries, 215 W. Harrison St., 
Seattl Published by Chas. F. Clay. Est. 
S sbscription $3. Trim size, 81/2x111/. 
7x10; 3 cols., 2 1/6. Published 20th 


close _Ist prec. Agency discounts, 


Jan. 1960, paid, 7,396; 
ll 47; other, 436. Rates—National 
page : % page, $252; 1, page, 
3 page 26 

r, 4A, $45; bleed, 25° 
Tile & Architectural Ceramics (formerly Tile 
Magazine), 1606 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. Published by Wilson-Loveton 
Wally Urquhart. Sub- 
page 7x10; 3 cols. Pub- 
nthly. Forms close 15th prec. Agen- 

s, 15-2 Mailing list-C 

10.721; other, 662. 
s, dealers, distributors, wholesalers 
cification writers, interior decorators, 


SNIPS 
MAGATINE 


A Proven Inquiry Producer 
Sales Builder 


Your Copy Will 
Do Well in This 


Bible of the Sheet Metal, 
Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Industry 


@ Published thly for r ible firms who 
do contract work in sheet metal, ventilation, 
werm air heating, cooling, roofing, air condi- 
tioning, automatic oil, coal and gas heat 

@ Advertising in “Snips’’ will put a real push 
behind sales made thru wholesalers or direct 
to the trade. 

@ Widely distributed in 50 states to nearly 
15,000 eager buyers, anxious to learn about 
products they can use or install. 

@ Used each month, for the past seven years, 
by more advertisers then any other periodical 
in the field. 


ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 


January Annual — Winter Market Issue 
Merch Anniversary — Spring Market Issue 
September Fall Market Issue 

December Holiday Greeting Issve 





Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis 
of Work Done by Readers, Giadly Sent on 
Request. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, 
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landscape architects, 3,835; mifrs., reps., trade 
assns., 288: other, 12. Rates— 


2, Page e 
b45.6 60 b00 0 “$135.00 
y 30 00 190. 00 110.00 
Color, 4A, red, $80; others, $100; bleed 10%. 


V3 Page 





OTHER SPECIAL TRADE CONTRACTORS 


GP 


American Painter and Decorator, 2911 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis 3. Published by 
American Paint Journal Co. Est. 1924. Editor: 
E. L. Below. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 53/44x 
8. Type page, 45/gx654; 2 cols., 214". Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C 

Circulation, qualified, 36,517; non- qualified, 
13,823. Painting, paper hanging & interior dec. 
contractors, 29-415, industrial painting contrac- 
_ s, 3,844; bldg. maintenance foremen, 1,864; 

other, 188. Rates— 
Bulk 
Pages 

l 





1 Page Vy Page 
$475.00 252.00 
6 = 00 2g 00 
12 5.00 0.00 
Color, 4A red, $105, others, $140, bleed, $40. 





American Roofer and Building Improvement 
Contractor. (consolidating National Roofer & 
Building Improvement Contractor and Amer- 
ican Roofer & Siding Contractor), 80 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Published by Shelter 
Pubs. Est. 1911. Editor: J. McCawley. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 13!/2. Published Ist. Forms close, 
we. prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 


9 ee sworn, controlled, 17,011; other, 


250. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1, Page 1/3 Pag 
1 $425.00 $345.00 $285.00 
6 400.00 315.00 250.00 
12 350.00 270.00 220.00 
Color, 4A red, $135; other, $200; bleed, 
For additional data see page 430. 


Carpenter, The, 222 E. Michigan St., Indian- 
apolis 4. Published by United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America. Est. 1881. 
Editor: Peter E. Terzick. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 85/l6xll\%. Type page, 6 13/16x95,4; 3 
cols., 2. Published Ist. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 515,171: controlled, 
395. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 
1" $1000.00 $700. 00 $550.00 
6 0.00 495.00 
12 880. 00 598 00 467.50 
Color, 25%; bleed, 15% 


Driller, The, 2302 Tenth Ave., South, Mil- 
woaukee, Wis. Published by Bucyrus Erie Co. 
Est. 1927. Editor: Crawford. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 45/gx71/,; 
2 cols., 13 pi. Published Ist. Forms close 
Sth Prec Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 17,316; paid, 
132; other, 1,420. Rates— 
Times 1 Page VY Page ly, Page 

$325.00 $200 00 $130.00 

6 240.00 100.00 

12 200.00 90.00 
Color, $70; bleed, $25. 





Y, Page 
$375.00 
337.50 
318.75 








Elevator World, 56!/. Saint Michael St., Mo- 
bile, Ala. Published by Sturgeon Publications. 
Est. 1951. Editor: W. C. Sturgeon. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 81/.xll. Type page, 71/2x 
934. 2 cols., 35/. Published Ist. Forms close 
10th > one. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 


"Circulation, sworn, paid, 8,449; other, 250. 


Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 

Tae 00 150.00 $108.00 

162.00 138.00 120.00 

144.00 120.00 84.00 
Color and bleed, on request 


Fence Industry, 127 N. Fema n St., Chi 
cago 2. Published b llison Publications 
Inc. Est. 1958. Editor bE H. — Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8'/4xll14. Type page, 7x10 
3 cols., 13 pi. Published Ist. ’ Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts : 
Circulation, sworn, Mar. 1960, 
6,000; paid, 3,005; other, 160. Rates— 
Times 1 Page %% Page 1/2 Page 
1 $330.00 300.00 3193.00 
6 314.00 285.00 184.00 
12 297.00 270.00 174.00 
Color, 4A, $125; bleed, $30 





controlled 





Glass Catalog and Directory, 15 E. 40th St., 

New York 16. Published by Ashlee Pub. Co 
Est. 1957. Editor: Oscar Glasberg. Sub- 
scription, $4.00. Trim size, 8I4xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published annually, 
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June 2. Forms close April 3. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, 1960 ee “or controlled, 
no 727. Rates—l page, pe $680; 4 
es, $1,280; weherenl's alt each. 

on olors on request; bleed, 15%. 


© W 


Glass Digest, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
Published by Ashlee Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1922. 
Editor: Oscar S. Glasberg. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, Bax. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
33. Published 15th orms close I5th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing a A-C. 
Circulation, paid, 5,428; ee 1,412. Deal- 
ers, contractors, 2,759; who salers jobbers, 
1,330; mfrs. of glass roducts from ‘wummheued 
glass, fabricators, 530; other mfrs., importers, 
499; other, 224. —— 
Times 1 Page % e Page 
rs sseoto “asso $1900 
274.00 200.00 110.00 
12 250.00 183.00 100.00 
Colors, 4A, red, $75; other 4A, $85; bleed, 5%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


BPA 


Kitchen Business, 566 7th Ave., New York 18. 
Published by Gralla Pub. Co. Est. 1955. Edi- 
tor: Milton Gralla. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
81/>x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 23x 
33. Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 17,253; non-qualified, 
2,247. Retailers, wholesalers & mfrs. of kit- 
chen cabinets, 17,441. Rates— 
Times age Page 





VW, Page 
$140.00 





, Page 


6 t 
__12 220.00 
Color, 4A $95; bleed, 10%. 





PA 


Roofing, Siding and Insulation, 116 E. 16th 
St., New York 3. Published by Cantor Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1945. Editor: Pincus W. Tell. Sub- 
— tion, $3. Trim size, 8!/,x1l14. Type page, 
3 cols., 2\/g. Published Sth. Forms close 
orn’ prec Agency disc., 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 11,978: non-qualified, 
1,397. Contractors, remodelers, 10,188; whole- 
salers, jobbers, 1,305; mfrs., their salesmen, 
453; ae - < yy P 
Times 1 Page age ‘age 
] $360.00 275.00 $230.00 
6 300.00 230.00 190.00 
12 265.00 195.00 145.00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, 10%. 


Spotlights. 2625 W. Peterson Ave., ‘Chicago 
49. ee by Painting and Decorating 
Contractors 1 heen. Est. 1938. Editor: 
Mrs. Marion SE Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
8xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 
Ist, except for combined June- July and Aug.- 
Sept. issues. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 8,010; other, 264. 
Rates— 
Times 


Wz Page 
$175.00 
140.00 
115.00 


1 Page % Page }/ aie Wy Page 
$225 $160.00 $140 $ 75.00 
135.00 120. 00 60.00 
120.00 100.00 40.00 
Color AA $100; bleed, $40. 


Water Well | Journal, Box ~ 222, "Urbana, Ti. 
Published by Water Well Jrl. Pub. Co. Est. 
1947. Editor: Robert R. Storm. Subscription, 
$4.50. Trim size, 8!/4x1ll4. 7 page, x10; 

3 cols., 2\/g. Published Ist. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 12,809; paid, 

886; other, 537. Rates— 

2/, Page Page 

$285.00 “$200.00 $160.00 

220.00 55.00 125.00 

185.00 135.00 110.00 

, blue, green, $65; other, 4A, 


VY, Page 


‘or additional data see page 432. 


Western Paint Review, 1872 W. 54th St., Los 
Angeles 62. Published by Linley Pub. Co 
Est. 1920. Editor: Stephen Urette. Subscrip- 
tion, $2 50 Trim size, 8!4,xlll4. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/5. Published 10th. Forms close 
Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 


Circulation, qualified, 24,576; non-qualified, 
759. Contractors, 13,902; dealers, 7,614; mfrs., 
2,978. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ly Page 

$120.00 


2, Page 1/2 Page 
0 $270.00 210.00 
6 250.00 195.00 115.00 
12 225.00 175.00 105.00 
Solor, 4A red, $70; others, $100; bleed, $25. 
Paint Industry Section only—1 page, $127; 1/2 
page, $80; 1/; page, $50 
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Food Industries 


Food industries ——..._______..... 


Capital outlays to hit $990 million; 


grocery sales still trending upward 


CURRENT TRENDS 


MANUF ACTURING 


® INCREASED CAPITAL OUTLAYS for 
new plant and equipment are 
planned by the nation’s food manu- 
facturers this year, with the 1961 
total expected to be $990 million— 
up 7.6% from last year’s $920 mil- 
lion. 

Projected outlays by food and 
beverage firms—which were little 
affected by the recession, and which 
enjoyed rising prices last year—are 
now at the highest point in several 
years. Spending by the very largest 
companies in the industry is up 
sharply this year. 

Moderate sales increases are ex- 
pected by manufacturers and proc- 
essors this year, following what is 
considered to be an excellent level 
last year. 

Research in new and improved 
products, processes, packages, and 
marketing techniques is currently 
getting a larger share of the annual 
budget of the food and beverage 
manufacturing industries. 

Here is a highlight summary of 
developments within the respective 
segments of the over-all food and 
beverage industries. (See the fol- 
lowing eight chapters for detailed 
information on the major industry 
divisions. ) 


> Meat products (S.I.C. 201) 
Meat packers and poultry and pre- 
pared meat processors increased 
production by approximately 3% in 
1960 over 1959. Considerably great- 
er quantities of beef and poultry, 
but less pork, were marketed. Per 
capita consumption of meat in- 
creased about three fourths of a 
pound. 


> Dairy products (S.LC. 202) 

This group includes processors of 

fluid milk, condensed and evap- 

orated milk, butter, cheese, and ice 

cream and other frozen desserts. 
Total U.S. milk production in- 


creased 1% last year, while per 
capita consumption of milk and milk 
products declined by the same 
amount. Consumer prices of fluid- 
milk averaged 2% higher, but de- 
clines in other items held the over- 
all price increase of dairy products 
to 1% in 1960 compared with 1959. 


> Canned, frozen, dehydrated, & 
preserved products (S.I.C. 203)... 
Included in this division are canned 
sea foods; cured fish; canned fruits, 
vegetables, poultry, and soups; pre- 
serves, jams, and jellies; dried and 
dehydrated fruits and vegetables; 
pickled fruits and vegetable sauces 
and seasonings; salad _ dressing; 
fresh and frozen packaged fish; 
frozen fruit, fruit juices, and vege- 
tables; and specialty products. 
Production rises in some areas of 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


these industries were offset by de- 
clines in others and, on the average, 
over-all production levels were 
about the same last year as in 1959. 
Although in many cases consump- 
tion of the fresh commodities de- 
clined, per capita consumption of 
their manufactured products rose 
about 3%. 


> Grain mill products (S.I.C. 204) 
This category includes flour, 
pr epared feeds for animal and fowl, 
cereals, rice, and wet corn. 
Consumer prices in 1960 for 
cereals, reversing the downtrend of 
1959, were slightly more than 1% 
higher than in 1959. Per capita 
consumption of grain mill products 
declined about 1%. 


> Bakery products (S.LC. 205)... 
Including bread, biscuits, crackers, 
and pretzels, a 1% increase in pro- 
duction was not sufficient to main- 
tain per capita consumption. 

In 1960, consumption was down 
slightly from the 1959 level. Con- 
sumer price increases averaged 4%. 





dustrial Classification Manual. 


S.L.C. 20—FOOD AND KINDRED PROD- 
ucTS 


> 201—Meat products. 

> 202—Dairy products. 

> 203—Canning and preserving fruits, veg- 
etables, and sea foods. 

> 204—Grain mill products. 

> 205—Bakery products. 

> 206—Sugar. 

>» 207—Confectionery and related products. 
>.208—Beverage industries. 

> 209—Miscellaneous food 
and kindred products. 

@ 2091—Cottonseed oil mills 
2092—Soybean oil mills 
2093—Vegetable oil mills 
2094—-Grease and tallow. 
2095—Animal and marine fats and 
oils. 

@ 2096—Shortening, table oils, 
rine and other edible fats 

@ 2097—Manufactured ice. 

@ 2098—Macaroni, spaghetti, 
and noodles. 

@ 2099—Other food preparations, such 
as baking powder, yeast and other 
leavening compounds, roasted coffee 
and coffee extracts. 


S.I1.C. 50—WHOLESALE TRADES: 
>» 504—Groceries and related products. 


preparations 


marga 


vermicelli 





This Division of the Market Data Issue covers both the manu- 
facturing and distributive elements of Industry Groups 20, 504, and 
54—“Food and kindred products”—in the Government’s Standard In- 


Here are the classifications included: 


5042—Groceries, general line. 
5043—Dairy products. 
5044—Poultry and poultry products 
5045—Confectionery 
5046—Fish and sea foods. 
5047—Meats and meat products 
5048—Fresh fruits and vegetables 
5049—Other grocery products such as 
bakery products, beverage concentrates 
breakfast cereals, canned foods, green 
or roasted coffee, flour, fruit peel, pack- 
aged frozen meat, oleomargarine, 
pickles, preserves, jams, jellies, natural 
spring and mineral waters, sauces, soft 
drinks, spices, refined sugar, tea, and 
yeast. 
@ 5095—Beer, wine and distilled alco- 
holic beverages 


S.LC. 54—RETAIL TRADE: FOOD 


» 541—Grocery stores. 

>» 542—Meat and fish (sea food) markets. 
>» 543—Fruit stores and vegetable markets. 
> 544—Candy, nut and _ confectionery 
stores. 

> 545—Dairy product stores. 

> 546—Retail bakeries. 

>» 549—Other food stores (such as egg and 
poultry dealers, coffee, health foods, spic- 
es, herbs, and tea). 
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> Sugar (S.LC. 206) .. . These es- 
tablishments are engaged in manu- 
facturing raw or refined cane and 
beet sugar. 

Production increased by ap- 
proximately 5% last year, compared 
with the 1959 level. Consumer 
prices remained fairly stable. The 
same stability applies to per capita 
consumption, which increased only 
slightly last year. 


> Confectionery & related products 
(S.LC. 207) . . . Consumer prices 
declined slightly last year, owing 
primarily to the reduction in the 
latter part of the year in the price 
of chocolate bars. 

Per capita consumption in 1960 
held at approximately the same 
levels of 1959. The industry has in- 
stituted a united, nationwide mar- 
keting program to boost per capita 
consumption levels. 


> Beverage & related products 
(S.LC. 208) . . . Alcoholic beverage 
manufacturers had one of their best 
years in the post war period last 
year. Withdrawls of alcoholic bev- 
erages increased approximately 4% 
over 1959. 

Soft drink industries increased 
sales to a record high of more than 
1.5 billion cases. This represents a 
3.5% increase from 1959. 


> Miscellaneous food preparations 
(S.LC. 209) . Included in this 
category are edible and non-edible 
fats and oils; grease and _ tallow; 
manufactured ice; macaroni and 
spaghetti; coffee roasting, leavening 
compounds, and other miscellaneous 
foods. 

The fats and oils industries pro- 
duced at record levels last year, 
while consumers benefited from 
price declines of approximately 5%. 
Coffee roastings were up slightly, 
while consumer prices declined 
nearly 5%. Potato chips processors 
increased production by approx- 
imately 7%, and are looking for 
additional gains this year. 

Macaroni sales were nip and tuck 
last year, with total sales being be- 
tween 1% and 2% over the record 
production levels of 1959. Stability 
in macaroni consumption is con- 
sidered to be something of an 
achievement for manufacturers, in 
view of the increased consumption 
from other types of food—partic- 
ularly the upsurge in potato con- 
sumption. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


> Grocery & related products 
wholesalers (S.I.C. 504) ... Among 
wholesalers, a major acceleration 
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Industry Title 
Meat products W000... 
Dairy products ...... NES 
Canned & frozen foods... 
Grain mill products 
Bakery products 
Sugar 
Confectionery & 
Beverages 
Miscellaneous food a os 
Cottonseed oil mills ......... 
Soybean oil mills ................ 
Vegetable oil mills ......... 
Grease & tallow ......... : 
Animal & marine fats & oils ; 
Shortening; other edible fats 
oils sedsciencsouscbobebn ; 
Manufactured CO cece eeccecesessenen- 
Macaroni & spaghetti ......... a 
Leavening compounds, coffee & 
other miscellaneous foods .... 


Total 


related products 





Food and Kindred Products Industries 
(Plants, Employes, 


Expenditures) 


Capital 
Outlays 
(add 000) 
$104,736 
201,429 
100,197 
112,597 
114,742 
34,114 
32,080 


Estabs. w/ 
Total over 20 
Estabs. Employes 
5,528 2,067 
9,870 3.316 
3,692 1,907 
3,485 1,098 
6,319 2,352 
144 135 
1,444 461 80,010 
5.558 1,828 206,197 150,915 
1,500 135,618 114,416 
8,355 6,605 
8,095 
2,252 
12,414 
2,191 


12,489 
14,761 
6,825 


696 68,236 
14,764 1,699,334 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 


Total 
Employes 
311,698 
293,910 
222,999 
119,058 
301,296 

28,548 








has come in the past five years in 
retailer services. According to one 
industry source, the two most 
significant developments in the 
field of retailer services offered are: 
training programs for field men or 
supervisors; and, help in finding 
site locations and obtaining financ- 
ing for new stores. 

Other services being provided by 
today’s wholesalers include: ac- 
counting; equipment procurement; 
store planning; training programs; 
merchandising bulletins; advertising 
(store-level); merchandising aids 
(store-level) ; management aids; co- 
operative buying for perishables; 
and “specialist” supervision for 
perishables. 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


> Retail food stores (S.I.C. 54)... 
Food and beverages account for 
some 25% of total U.S. consumer 
expenditures, and approximately 
33% of the amount consumers 
spend in retail stores. An estimated 
32% of sales of retail stores—in- 
cluding eating and drinking places 
—are food and beverages. 

Last December there were ap- 
proximately 25,000 supermarkets, 
doing an estimated volume of ap- 
proximately $35.5 billion. According 
to one industry source, these super- 
markets accounted last year for 
approximately 72% of the nation’s 
grocery business. 

Merchandising and buying by 
supermarket operators and other 
large-store, multi-unit operations, 
are becoming more and more au- 
tomated. Computers and _ buying 
committees are making decisions 
once made by persons. Use of com- 
puters has generated a trend to- 
ward centralization of controls 
within decentralized groups. 

One industry source reports that 


the retail grocery business is mov- 
ing into the hands of the multi- 
unit groups—both corporate chains 
type and the voluntary chains. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The table at upper right shows the 
size and composition of the food and 
beverage manufacturing industry, 
with figures from the latest Census. 

At the top of the next page is a 
table containing the latest data on 
retail food stores. 

Food store sales rose approx- 
imately 5% from 1959 to 1960, with 
last year’s total reported at $54.0 
billion. The following eight chapters 
contain detailed statistics on the 
major divisions of the over-all food 
industry. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The vast bulk of goods and serv- 
ices purchased by the food industry 
are the same as those used through- 
out industry in general. 

The food manufacturer’s capital 
investment has increased from $7,- 
500 per production worker in the 
pre-war years to more than $17,- 
000 today. This means that even the 
small plants buy many different 
items of equipment, supplies and 
services. 

Chapters 44 through 51 contain 
detailed information on_ specific 
items purchased by the respective 
segments of the consolidated food 
industries. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Due to the nature of the processes 
involved, the perishability of both 
the raw materials and the finished 
products, as well as the widespread 
market, the food industries have 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
12. Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Lousiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
31. North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
District of Columbia 
Totals 


COWODND VhwnNh~ 





Retail Food Stores 
(S.1.C. 54) 


Number of Es- 
tablishments 


446,567 


764,025 
127,646 
,339,674 
792,753 
168,942 
2,958,568 
,201,775 
687,457 
556,584 
630,303 


668,165 
280,114 
866,381 
557,301 
2,232,059 
822,233 
342,734 

, 127,392 
187,415 
339,176 
92,802 
195,956 
840,199 
205 ,623 
308,898 
847,997 
125,912 
2,700,613 
564,889 
521,600 
022,505 
226,190 
433,304 
148,702 
744,570 
,,527,518 
198,627 
111,538 
893,178 
832,504 
413,790 
1,009,526 
88,733 
220,267 
$47,427,459 


Source: 1958 Census of Business (Prelim.) 








more plants than any of the other 
manufacturing industries. However, 
by comparison, most of these plants 
are small in size. 

Size has relatively little to do 
with buying authority in food plants. 
Individuals responsible for plant 
operations, regardless of their titles 
—plant manager, superintendent, 
president, vice-president, general 
manager, etc.—generally constitute 
the buying authority. Additional 
strong influence is found among 
engineers and food technologists. 

Engineers and technologists are 
likely to have specifying or recom- 
mending authority whenever the 
purchase involves quality control or 
sanitation—which applies to some 
machinery, as well as to ingredients 
and supplies. 

In general, purchasing depart- 
ments exercise independent buying 
authority primarily in the area of 
raw commodity purchases, such as 
peanuts, cocoa beans, sugar. 

There are important exceptions, 
but food companies with fewer than 
20 employes are generally negli- 
gible spenders. In these companies, 
however, there is a brisk market 
for used plant and equipment. 
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The industry is becoming in- 
creasingly concentrated. Plants are 
growing both in size and scope of 
operation. These larger, more stable 
companies account for almost the 
entire new capital-equipment out- 
lay. 

Chapters 44 through 51 contain 
detailed information on _ specific 
and/or unique buying character- 
istics of the respective segments of 
the consolidated industry. 

Sources: Food Business; Food 
Engineering; Food Processing; Mac- 
aroni Journal; Nargus Bulletin; 
Super Market Merchandising; Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Food Business 

43-1. Long Term Trends in the Food In- 
dustry. 12-page statistical report and com- 
mentary containing graphs showing post 
war trends in production, capital ex- 
penditures, consumer expenditures, and 
packaging outlays for food and beverages, 
with projections through 1965. 

Chain Store Age 

Supermarket-Grocery Magazines 


43-2. Annual Retail Sales. 4-page report 
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of annual sales of selected chain grocery- 
supermarkets, with data on number of 
stores operated and location of head- 
quarters. 

{3-3. Newsletter. Monthly report on chain 
grocery-supermarket sales, showing re- 
gional sales and gain or loss percentage 
of the four latest months, plus recent 
trends and developments in the field. 

43-4. Market Study Of The Food Chain 
Field. 24-page commentary and analysis 
of the chain grocery-supermarket field, 
with statistics on sales, growth trends, 
and information on buying influences 
and procedures. 

{3-5. The $200 Million Beer Business in 
Food Chains. 5-page commentary and 
analysis of beer sales and merchandising, 
with information on displays, tie-in sales, 
and market trends. 

Food Engineering 

43-6. Facts About Manufacturing, Packag- 
ing, & Marketing Food. 14-page market 
and media report containing statistics on 
capital outlays, production volume, proc- 
essing trends, management buying proce- 
dures, and information on typical pur- 
chases made by food plants. 

Food Processing 

43-7. Freeze Drying. 8-page commentary 
and analysis of trends in commercial 
freeze drying, with information and spec- 
ifications on equipment and techniques 
currently in use. 

{3-8. Basic Statistics Of The Food Process- 
ing Industries. 11-page statistical report 
containing tables showing the number 
of establishments, employes, capital out- 
lays, value added by manufacture, and 
value of shipments for food and kindred 
products manufacturers, with all data 
grouped by 4-digit S.LC. 

Nargus Bulletin 


13-9. Structure Of The Food Industry. 8- 
page commentary and analysis of the 
composition of the retail food store mar- 
ket, with comparative statistics on inde- 
pendent stores vs. corporate chain stores. 


CANADA 

Canadian Food Industries 

13-10. Canada’s Food & Beverage Indus- 
tries. 27-page report containing statistics 
on capital outlays for construction and 
maintenance, machinery and equipment, 
supplies of aii kinds, and buying influ- 
ences in food processing plants. 

Food In Canada 


143-11. Food Facts. Research data on Ca- 
nada’s food and beverage processing in- 
dustry, with statistics on growth trends, 
plant population, plant locations, produc- 
tion volume, materials consumed, etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Institute of Food Distribution, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Am. Oil Chemists Society, 35 E. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, III. 

Am. Sugar Cane League, 414 Whitney 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

Assn. of Food Distributors, 100 Hudson 
St., New York 13, N.Y. 

Cooperative Food Distributors of Am., 141 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

Food & Container Institute, 1819 W. Per- 
shing Rd., Chicago 9, III. 

Food Merchandisers of Am., 1511 “K’’ St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Grocery Mfrs. of Am., 205 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Manufacturers Agents for Food Service In- 
dustry, 250 Lafayette St., New York 12. 

Natl. Assn. of Food Chains, 1025 Connecti- 








cut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 
Natl. Assn. of Ice Industries, 

eenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Natl. Assn. of Retail Grocers, 360 N. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Natl. Assn. for the Specialty Food Trade, 
120 E. 56th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
Natl. Coffee Assn., 120 Wall St., New 

Youk:3,: N.Y. 

Natl. Food Brokers Assn., 1916 ‘M”’ St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Natl. Food Distributors’ Assn., 

Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Natl. Macaroni Mfrs. Assn., 139 N. Ash- 


900 N. 


810 Eight- 


land Ave., Palatine, Ill. 

Natl. Prepared Frozen Food Processors 
Assn., 220 Penn Square Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 

Natl. Retail Tea & Coffee Merchants Assn., 
1443 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 
Soya Food Research Council, 1026 Seven- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Super Market Institute, 500 N. Dearborn 

St., Chicago 10, III. 

Tea Council of the U.S.A., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N.Y. 

U.S. Wholesale Grocers Assn., 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


he ae ag 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures are for 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1960 
IMPORTANT: All publications alphabetically listed—under basic group plus subgroup for: 
Distribution & Service Publications. 

CANADIAN publications immediately follow U.S. publications in each group. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 

B — Partial circulation list available. 
— List available only to advertisers. 
— List available to anyone. 





Coffee and Tea Industries, 106 Water St., 
New York 5. Published by Spice Mill Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1878. Editor: John Decker. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 834xll!/,. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33%. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mail- 
ing list-A-B-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,297? paid, 
Le otha, 26 242. Rate YP fp P 
imes ‘a age age 

1 $225. 5.00 470 bo $135. 00 $105. 9 


6 
12 140. 00 10. 00 90. 0 a 80 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed on request. 





Food Business, 111 E. Delaware Pl., Chicago 
11. Published by Putman Pub. Co. Est. 1953. 
Editor: Frank Cogan. Trim size, 814x111, 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 
25th prec. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 25.193; non-qualified, 
2,594. Food & grocery mae. & packers, 14,417; 
supermarket ton. 4 6; ‘ad agencies, con- 
sultants, 3,378; food eee 2,863; others, 447. 


Rates— 
2/, Page 
$423.33 
403.33 
Color, 1‘ 05, bleed oY. 


I, Page 1/3 Page 
$317.50 $211.67 
302.50 211.67 
29250 201.67 


CPA G&D 


Food Engineering, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phil- 
adelphia 39. Pu lished by Chilton Co. Est. 
1928. Editor: Frank =" Lawler. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 81/4x111/,. Pree page, 7x10; 3 and 
4 cols., 2!/g and if lished 10th. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agenc Gea 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 35,805: non-qualified, 
1,282. Food & ingredient mfrs.; research & de- 
velopment; packaging & mtg cos., 34,645; 
Tek supplies & service cos. 748; other, 


Rates— 
* Page \,P I, Page 
$500.00 $400: $0 $285.00 
490.00 390.00 275.00 
480.00 380.00 270.00 
a 4A, $100; bleed, $75. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 26-27. 








Food Field Reporter, 708 Third Avenue, New 
York 17. Published by Food Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1932. Editor: Roy Miller. Subscription, $4. 


‘. Published alter- 


Type page, 10x14; 5 cols., 2’ 
12 days prec. 


nate Mondays. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, _— non-qualified 
2,854. Grocery prods. mfrs., 9,382; food store 
Peer ot distributors, 2,352; advertising agencies, 
465; mfrs. of packaging equip. & basic ma- 


terials, 1,044; other, 1,320. Rates— 


Times 1 Page I, Page 
] $588.00 $385.00 
13 462.00 315.00 
26 434.00 288.75 


Food Processing, 111 E. Delaware Place, Chi- 
ey og 11. Published by Putman Pub. Co. Est. 

940. Editor: nig P. Milleville. Trim ‘ar 
1vexlia, yee age (exec. size), 9x10; 
cols., 11 pi ublished 12th. Forms close ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 39.065: non-qualified, 
2,158. Administrative, 14,775; plant operation, 
12,532; engineering, 4 363; research & develop- 
ment, 3,906; other, 3, 505. Rates (7x10 ad unit). 
Times 1 Page 2. Page 1/, Page 1/3 Page 

r ge4o00 $560.00 $420.00 $280.0 bo 

6 775. 540.00 405.00 280.0 

12 745.00 516.67 387.50 770.00 
Exec. size page 25% additional. 

Color, 4A, $120; bleed, 20%. 
Uses AIA’ sales presentation outline. 


Food Technology. 176 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Institute of Food’ Tech- 
nologists. Est. 1940. Editor: Dr. George F. 
anteinges Subscription, $11.-Trim size, 85/gx111/4. 
ype ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 35 and 295. 
Published i2th. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,707: other, 196. 


Rates— 
1 Page 
$23 


136.50 








Page 1/3 Page 

$150. - $135.00 
135.0 115.00 
115. 00 95.00 

Color, red, $65; others, 575; bleed, 15%. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Times Page 





Gilmore Louisiana Florida Sugar Manual. 
931 Canal St., New Orleans 16. Published 
by Gilmore iupiehing Co., Inc. Est. 1911. 
Single copy $10. Trim size, 77/sx1034. Type 
page, 6x91/s. Published odd roms. Forms close 
May 15. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, August, 1958, controlled, 
5ll:; paid, 232; other, 157. Rates—l page, 
$150; th page, $0. 
Color, 4A, $40; Seed, $25. 


@ 


Journal of the American Oil Chemists Society, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. Published by 
American Oil Chemists Society. Est. 1924. 
Editor: A. R. Baldwin. Subscription, $8. Trim 
size, 814xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
pi. Published 10th. Forms close 10th 
Agency discounts, a" 0. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, paid, 5,028; unpaid, 249. Mfrs. 
and processors, 1,987; laboratories and_con- 
sultants, 257; foreign, 1,827; others, 966. Rates 


Times \, Page 
1 $1 15,00 00 





1 Page Vy Page 


oe. pa 


6 

12 180 8 00 
Color, 4A red, 38. other s65° bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Macaroni Journal, 139 N. Ashland, Palatine, 
Ill. Published by Natl. Macaroni Mfrs. Assn. 
Est. 1919. Editor: Robert M. Green. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 8!/.xll. Type page, 71/,x10. 
3 cols. 14 pi. Published 25th prec. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ina list- 
Circulation, paid, 883; others, 42. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page I Pade 
1 50 00 $ 75.00 
6 7.50 62.50 
12 TS 00 50.00 
Color, 4A red, yellow, $25; bleed 





sworn, 


1, Pade 
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FIRST 
IN CANADA! 


THE $41, BILLION 
FOOD AND BEVERAGE 
INDUSTRY 


The industrial leader 
Canada’s largest (in terms 
of factory shipments) .. . 
straining to feed one of the 
fastest-growing _ industrial- 
ized nations in the world. 
Solidly established, con- 
stantly changing . . . con- 
tinually widening in scope 
and dimension .. . always 
offering opportunity for 
profit. 


FREE ——- FOOD FACTS 


Write today for your set of 
exclusive detailed capsule 
market data files . . . up- 
to-date research you need 
to help you evaluate and 
sell Canada’s largest single 
industrial market. 


First in the food and 
beverage industry... 
FOOD In Canada 


Dynamic growth . . . yours, 
through FOOD. One voice 
for the complete food and 
beverage industry... 
FOOD is first with hard- 
hitting interpretations of 
controversial trends, news 
and regulations . . . first in 
practical case histories 
covering every aspect of in- 
dustry operations. 

FOOD’s readers are the men 
responsible for the profit- 
able operation of their or- 
ganizations . . . your cus- 
tomers and prospects. They 
are first to read FOOD... 
first to act on your adver- 
tising suggestions . . . first 
to boost your sales in 
Canada. 

Schedule the publication 
that truly shares the vigor 
of the food industry . . 
FOOD In Canada. 


When you think of 
food ... think of ... 


FOOD 


CANADA 


@ 


The Maclean-Hunter publication serving the 
complete food engineering, processing and 
packaging field. 481 University Ave., Toronto 
2, Canada. Montreal, Vancouver. U. S 
Westcoast representatives: Duncan Scott, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Oil Mill Gazetteer, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton 
Tex. Published by Oil Mill Gazetteer. Est. 
1894. Editor: H. E. Wilson. Subscription, $3. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/2. Published Ist 
— close 10th prec Agen discounts, 15-2. 
imes 1 Pa Wn Page if Be e " Page 
oe 90.60 § $4.00 $36 $24.00 
6 
12 60 oo ri 00 30 20 {8 00 
Color, 30%; bleed, 20% 


Potato Chip 946 Hanna Bldg 
15, Ohio. iblished by Natl. 
Institute, Inc. Est. 1942. Editor: H. F. Noss 
Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 51/2x8l/2. gy 
sage Yax4\p: 2 cols., 2'/g Published 
orms close Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, June, 1958, paid, 832; 
controlled 369. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ly Page 
l $ 93.50 54.00 
6 84.00 48.50 
12 70.00 40.50 
Color, 4A red, yellow, blue, $18; others, “Si 
bleed, 10%. 





Cleveland 
Potato Chip 


ly Page 





Producers’ Price-Current, 92 Warren Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. Published by Urner-Barry 
Co. Est. 1858. Editor: Harold E. Taber Sub- 
scription, $40. Panel space, 61/2x33,; 5 cols 
27%. Published daily, except Sat Sun & holi- 
days Forms close prec day. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 

Circulgtion, sworn, paid, 2,732: other, 16 
Rates—1l col. inch, 1 time, $10; 13 times, $9; 
26 times, $8: panel space, 1 time, $100; 13 
times, $90; 26 times, $80. Color and bleed, not 
available 





Refrigeration. 1070 ee * St Atlanta 9, Ga. 
Published by John V Yopp Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1904. Editor: M A. Jenkins. Subscription 
$3. Trim size 4x64. Type page, 10!/,4x15; 
5 cols., 2". Published’ ‘every 4th week. Forms 
close 3 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, June 1960, paid, 2.487; 
controlled, 1,668; other 
Rates—per col. inch, $6.16. 
Color, $80 : 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





Sugar Bulletin, 414 Whitney Bank Bldg., New 
Ori leans 12. Published by American Sugar 
Cane Leag ae. Est. 1922. Editor: Gilbert J. 
Durbin. Subscription, $3. Type page, 5\/ex8; 
2 cols., Mp. Published Ist and 15th. Forms 
close 5 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Rates—1 page, $100; 2 page, $60; 1/3 page 
$45; 4 page, $35 

Color, 30%; bleed, 10%. 





BPA 


The Sugar Journal, 823 Perdido St., New 
Orleans 12, La. Published by The Sugar Jour- 
nal, Inc. Est. 1938. Editor: William Flana- 
an. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/2x11}/; 
ype page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and al 
Published ist. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 ; 
Circulation, qualified, 4,911; non-qualified 
207. Factory & field mgrs., supts., engrs., 
chemists & agricultural specialities, 3,150; 
sugar CO. execs., = n purch. agents 
1,127; suppliers & equip. mfrs 05; libraries, 
& govt., 214. Rates— ; 
T Wy Page If, Page 
C $ 75.00 
65.00 
12 0 80.00 60.00 
Color, 4A red, $35; others, $50; bleed, 15%. 


n 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


1, Page 
$100.00 
90.00 





Ukers’ International Tea & Coffee Buyers’ 
Guide, 79 Wall St New York 5. Published 
by Tea & Coffee Trade J Journal Co. Est. 1911. 
Edit John D. Phi ; Subscription, $3.75. 
T size, 47/.x7\/, page, 3’/x61/4,. Pub- 
hed biennially. Next issue, Sept., 1962. 
15-0 
sworn, controlled, 2,600; other 


$140; 2 page, $75 
$50; bleed, 15%. 


Vy page 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Food Industries, Gardenvale, Que 
Published by Federal Publications, Ltd. Est 
1930. Editor: R. F. Barratt. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 81/;xll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols , 3% and "Ye Published 4th. Forms 
close 22nd Pt ec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
list-A-B 
_ irculation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 6,845; 
other, 552. Baking ; confectionery, 1,266; fruit 
& veg. processing, 1,085; dairy, 901; beverage, 
759; others, 2,780. Rates— 





Times 1 Page Page Page 1/3; Page 

1 $280.00 Sis. “$140.00 

6 250.00 .00 125.00 

12 220.00 1 ie. 60 110.00 

Cotes, 4A red, blue, $60; others, $70; bleed, 
° 





Canadian Food & Packaging Directory, 219 
Danforth Ave., Toronto 6, Ont. Published by 
Willson Directories, Ltd. Est. 1924. Single 
copy, $4. Trim size, 8!4xlll,. Type ge, 
/,x10; 3 one. 244. Published May. Forms 
"ine Mar. mg! discounts, 15-2. 
* Circulation, ‘9,207. Rates—1 page, $240; 2%, 
e, $180; 1/2 page, $140; 1/3 page, $110 
Eo or, $60; bleed, 10%. 


® 
Food in Canada, 481 University Ave., Toronto 
1, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1941. Editor, P. V. 
tag —— < tion $5. Trim size, 8!/x1ll/, 
2 and 3 cols., 33% and 21, 
A eos ih ge close 22nd. Apency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
irculation, controlled, 6464; other, 178 
Dairy industry, 1,252; baking mfrs., 994; bev- 
erage industry, 735; fruit & veg. processors 
666; other, 3,647. Rates— 
Page 1/2 Page 
173 $0 
158.00 
: 142.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $60; bleed, 15%, 
For additional data see pages 441 & 594-595, 





1/3 Page 





DISTRIBUTION & SERVICE 


Eid) 


Arizona Grocer, 2420 E. > School Rd., 
Phoenix 16. Published b ey Grocers 
Publishing Co. Est. 1944. baiter . Mat- 
thews. Subscription, $2.50. Trim lh Wayne 
Type page, 7!4xl0; 2 and 3 cols., 3l/, and 
2;. Published 10th. Forms close 20th prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 1,953: non-qualified 
614. Retail grocers, 1,543; wholesalers, dis- 
tributors, mfrs. of food products, 315; others 
101. Rates— 
Times 





2/,Page Page 1/3; Page 
98.00 $ 80.00 $ 55.00 
86.00 72.50 47.00 
75.00 65.00 40.00 
Color, $55; bleed, 15%. 





Arkansas Grocer, 611 Simmons Bldg., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. Published by Arkansas Grocer 
Publishing Co. Est. 1959. Editor: James H. 
Faulkner. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 81/)x11 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. 15. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,085; other, 


i, Page 
$ 60.00 
54.00 


1 Page 
$100.00 
90.00 


Times 


Color, $40. 


Associated Food Retailer, 500 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10. Published by Associated 
Food Retailers of Greater Chicago. Est. 1936 
Editor: C. H. Bromann. Subscription, $4. 7 
size, 1114x1114. Type page, 10x10; 4 cols., 
Published 15th. Forms close 20th. Agency ae: 
counts, 15-0. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 8,228; other, 
300. Rates— 
Times 1Page %;Page '1/, Page 

1 $24 $175.00 $130.00 

6 210.00 150.00 110.00 

12 190.00 140.00 100.00 75.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; others, $100 


Buckeye Grocer, 4204 Detroit Ave., Cleve- 
land 13, O. Published by Ohio Retail Food 
Dealers. Est. 1921. Editor: Frank F. Heiser 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 115/gx834. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/,. Published 10th. Forms 
close 22nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,591; controlled, 
147; other, 129. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe Page 1/2 Pade 

} $100 00 $ 56.50 


86.5 50.00 
12 80 30 46.50 33.50 26.50 
Color, 4A $40 


Buyers’ Guide. 1968 Hunt Rd., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Published by Cinc. Food Dealers Assn. 
Est. 1959. Editor: R. G. Sand. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 71/2x101/2; 
: _ , 22. Published 10th. Agency discounts, 


controlled, 2,980; other, 20. 





1, Page 








Circulation, 
—" IP yp P 
imes age age Page 
1” $100.00 $ 60.00 ce 30.00 Vaato 


12 80.00 30 00 38 00 


_ Color and bleed on request. 
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California Grocers Advocate, 870 Market St., 
San Francisco 2. Published by California Gro- 
cers Assn. Est. 1896. Editor: W. D. Hadeler. 
Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 81/.xll4/2. Type 
age, 7x10; ; cols., 3%. Published Friday. 
Forms close 8 days prec. Agency discounts, 


gf. sworn, Ae. 1960, paid, 2,790: 
controlled, 890; other, 310. Rates on request. 





Carolina Food Dealer. 200 Providence Road, 
Charlotte 7. Published by North Carolina 
Food Dealers Ass'n., Inc. Est. 1937. Editor: 

B. Vogler. Subscription, $2.50. Trim gize, 
81 xlll2. Type page, Ox10: 3 3 cols., 2\/, 
lished 15th. Forms close 20th prec. Rael 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,962; controlled, 
zh me, o. Rat ‘> YP thy P 
imes age oge age age 

1 $100.00 $75 00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 

3 90.00 5.00 

6 85.00 eS. 00 20. 00 45. 30 
Color, $25 





i) 


Chain Store Age (Supermarket Grocery Ex- 
ecutives and Supermarket rocery Store 
Managers Editions), 2 Park Ave., New York 
16. Published by Lebhar-Friedman Pubs., Inc. 
Editor: George Glenn. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7xll; 3 cols., 2;%. 
Published 30th prec. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 42,433; unpaid, 4,284 
Store & dept. mgrs., 22,512; supermarkets & 
other food stores, chain & independent. 12,522; 
sales & other personnel, 2,954; mfrs. & brokers, 
2,307; other, 2,088. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/4, Page 

] ang $900.00 $750. 

6 1105.00 850.00 690 470.00 

12 1045.00 775.00 650 vd 430.00 
Color, 4A red, $210; other, $270; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


1, Page 
$500.00 


I, Page 





Cleveland Food Dealer, 4204 Detroit Ave., 
Cleveland 13. Published by Cleveland Food 
Dealers Assn., Inc. Est. 1914. Editor: Frank 
Heiser. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 734x104; 3 cols., 2l/2. Published 
10th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,540; controlled, 
380; other, 145. Rates— 
Times 1]Page %,Page 1/2 Page 
1 $75.00 $55.00 $ 40.00 0 
6 2. 00 50.00 35.00 27.00 
12 00 45.00 32.00 25.00 
Color, 4A, ry bleed, 15%. 


ly Page 
$ 30.00 





Colorado Grocer, 519 E. Bayaud Ave. Denver 
9. Published by Colorado. Retail Grocers % 
Meat Dealers Assoc. Est. 1936. Editor: M. N. 
Otto. Subscription, $3. Type page, 734x10; 2 
cols., 334. Published 15th. Forms close 5th. 
Agency, ee, _ 
irculation, sworn ec. 1958, 
12,240; other, 2,160. Rates— piers, 
Times 1 Page If, Page 
l $100.00 § 55 4 
40. 00 
che. $30 25.00 12.00 





Commercial Bulletin, 857 S. San Pedr 

Los Angeles 14. Published b Bulletin Rag 

prises Inc. Est. 1887. Editor: Russell W. Gres- 

ser. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 101/4x131/p. 

Bo page, 87 axl 1%; lem Me. Published 
riday. Forms close Monda 

discounts, 15-2. Fito te setae 
Circulation, paid, 2,928; unpaid, 1,242. Chain 

food stores & independent retailers, 2,235; 

mfrs. & brokers, 335; wholesalers & distrib- 

—. 177; others, hee Rates— 

imes age e 4 Page '% Page 
r gaig0o “$isato | 4 be $43.00 
ae le ‘ee 

55. 00 

Color, $90; bleed, 20%. s a 
Grocer’s Buying Guide and Handbook, pub- 

lished annually as extra edition. Trim size, 

52x81. Type page. Guaranteed 

circulation, 7,000. $175; 

page, $104; 1, “og $63. Color. § $100. 


Co-operative Merchandiser, 140 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 3. Published by Co-operative 
Food Distributors of America. Est. 1936. Edi- 
tor: R. W. Mulville. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 81/4xll]4. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3,4. 
Published 45th prec. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 25,052; non- -qualified, 
1,082. Food retailers, 24,144; warehouse per- 
sonnel, 912. Rates— 








Times l1Page % Page 1/2Page 1/3 Page 
os Lote | asoto © 4350.00 $260.00 
6 540.00 440.00 320.00 235.00 
12 490.00 410.00 300.00 220.00 
Color, 4A, $125; bleed, no charge. 


VAC} 


Florida Grocer, 300 E. Ist Ave., Hialeah, Fla. 
Published by Trade Publishers, Inc. Est. 1956. 
Editor: Jay Morton. Type page, 11x16; 6 cols., 
ree ye pore a ae close 6 days prec. 
enc iscounts, 15-2. 
ecdetion. qualified, 7,558; other, 896. 
independent buyers, mgrs., 3,302; chain buy- 
ers, mgrs., 3,291; food & equip. mgrs., 801; 
a & mfr. reps., 179. Rates— “BD 
imes age 
1 Gers 
6 159.60 
156.80 





12 
Color, 4A, $125. 


Florida Grocers’ Bulletin, 6995 N. W._ 36th 
ve., Miami, Fla. Published b Retail 
Grocers’ Association of Florida, Inc. Est. 1953. 
Editor: T. B. Moorhead. Trim size, 1114x171). 
Type page, 10x16; 5 cols., 134. Published 8th. 
Forms close 15th prec. tg! discounts, 15-2. 
7 Circulation, cue. 2.8 iD ates— h P 
imes lage age age 
I $184.80 $103.50 $ 5750 
167.00 92.00 51.75 
12 150.00 90.00 46.00 
Color and bleed on request. 


Food Broker & Grocery Products Marketer, 
1 Beekman St., New York 38. Published by 
Food Broker & Grocery Products Marketer. 
Est. 1958. Subscription bs. Type page, 7x10. 
3 cols., 21/4. Published alternate months. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts; 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-D. 
Circulation, sworn Dec. 1959, controlled, 
— other. 350. bg YP ah P 
imes age age age age 
1° 22200 $162.00 $138.00 $108.00 
6 185.00 145.00 109.00 89.00 
12 174.00 134.00 104.00 79.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 








Krebs. Subscription, $2.50. Type page, 10x15; 
5 cols., 2''. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, June, 1958, controlled, 
19,487; paid, 13,105; other, 869. Rates per inch 
—1 inch, $8.00; 75 inches, $7.75; 225 inches, 
$7.50; 450 inches, $7.25. 

Color, 4A, $125. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Food Promotions. 303 l4th Ave., N., 





Indian 


Rocks Beach, Fla. Published by Florida Food 
& Grocery News, Inc. Est. 1959. Editor: W. N. 
Munroe. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12!/2. 
Published lst. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

coat page, $200; 1/2 Page, $100; 14 Page, 





Food Topics, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17. 
Published by Topics Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 
946. Editor: LeRoy King. — = wy $5. 
Trim size, 1034xl4. Type page, 91/2xl3. 4 cols., 
21/4. Published 4th Fri. prec. Forms close lst 
Fri. i Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-B-D. ~t 
Circulation, qualified, 92.313; non-qualified, 
8,021. Indenendent retail grocery & combina- 
tion stores, 47,907; chain grocery retail stores, 
25,448; chain grocery buying executives, 7,881; 
coop. distribs., voluntary grps., & whlsrs., 
5,240; other, 7,276. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 7x10 Pa 
1 $1,248.00 $1,080.00 $494.00 
6 1,196.00 1,050.00 464.75 
2 1,164.00 1,020.00 458.25 

Color and bleed, on request. 


Food Trade News. 801 Liberty Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7. Published by Food Trade 
News Co. Est. 1945. Editor: R. J. Johnson. Type 
page, 141/:x21!,. Published every other Wed- 
nesday. Forms close 4 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 14,863; other, 
890. Rates (bulk)—less than 14 inches, $5.90; 
70 inches, $5.50; 630 inches, $4.90. 

Color, 4A, $150. 


e 1 Page 








Food Buyer. 367 W. Broadway, New York_13 
Published by Food Sales Publishing Co. Est. 
1951. Editor: Albert Coleman, Subscription, $6. 
Type page, 5x8; 2 cols., 2%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th. prec. ency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—l page, $250; vA page, $150; 14 
page, : 


Distributors News, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
keg i Published by National Food Dis- 
tributors Assn. Est. 1927. Editor: J.. Machalik. 
Subscription, $6. Trim size, ba a Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 oe. 33/g _ on. — 

. Forms close prec. 
Ti orien. controlled, 4,914; other, 
86. Rates— 
Ten i Page %;Page 1/2 Page 
1° g30000 $245.00 $180.00 
270.00 220.00 165.00 112.50 


4 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, 10%. 





1), Page 


$125.00 


Food World. Box 5857, Baltimore 8, Md., Pub- 
lished by Trade Publication, Inc. Est. 1947 
Type page, 10x15; 5 cols., 2''. Published Ist 
Wednesday. Forms close Monday, prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 13,015. Rates 
per line—500 lines, 45c; 1,000 lines, 40c. 


Georgia Grocer, 1087 Katherwood Dr., S. W 
Atlanta 10. Published by Georgia Retail Food 
Ass'n. Est. 1916. Editor: Dexter Gatehouse. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size. 9x12. Type page, 
47x60 pi. 2 cols., 22 pi. Published monthlv 
Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Dec. 1958, vaid, 2,392. Rates— 
Times Pade If, Pade Vi, Pade 

1 $100.00 $ 58.00 $ 32.00 

6 95.00 55.00 30.00 
90.00 52.50 28.00 





12 
Color, $45. 





, Drug & Liquor Digest. 3706 Overland 
Sn Los ngeles 34. Est. 1949. Editor: Berl 
Benmeyr. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 83/gx 
107/s. pe page, 7}/3x10; 2 and 3 cols., 45/6 
and 2/2. Published 2nd ogg Forms close 

rec. Agenc iscounts, 15-2. 
see realations Mi Dec. 1958, controlled, 
5,551. Rates on request. 





d Mart News (Chicago edition), 333 N. 
reer an Ave., Chicago 1. Published by J. 
S. Haboush. Est. 1937. Editor: C, H. San ler: 
Subscription, $5. Type po e, 151/)x21; 7 cols., 
2if,. Published Ist and idth. Forms close 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

irculation, sworn; Dec. 1958, controlled, 
13,100; paid, 740; other, 2,307. Rates— 

= 1 Page 


6 
12 


od Merchandising. 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis 
pope blished b Food Merchandising, Inc. Est. 
1925. Editor: Thomas Mottin. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8!/gxll!/,. = page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
24. Published ath. orms close 12th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 62,922; non-qualified 
2,267. Independent & chain super mkts. & food 
stores, 55,013; chain store buying execs., 
2,509; brokers, rack jobbers, frozen ood dist., 
1.453; voluntary & cooperative wholesalers, 
1,256; others. cae er, aie ee 
i ‘a aq Pac k) 
Times sio30.00 $728.00 $550.00 $378.00 


518.00 
484.00 340.00 


Merchants Advocate, 134 Jackson_St., 
eon pond, N.Y. Published by N. Y. State 
Food Merchants Assn. Est. 1883. Editor: R. J. 





VAC; 


Grocers’ Beacon, 320 Engineers Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14. Published by Shamie Publishing Co. 
Est. 1948. Type page, 97x15; 5 cols., 17%, 
Published 2nd and 4th Mondays ea. mo 
ag close Mon. prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, qualified, 10.786; other, 6,230. 
Wholesalers and retailers in No. Ohio, 10.654 
Rates—l page: 1 time,—$546; 6 times—$525; 
12 times—$462. 
Color, $150; bleed, not available. 


VAC, 


Grocer-Graphic, 3 East 40th St., New York 16. 
Published by Shamie Publishing Co., Inc 
Est. 1937. Editor: Louis R. Shamie. Trim size, 
151x114. Type page, 97x15; 5 cols., 1%. 
Published Ist and 3rd Mondays of each mo. 
Forms close, Tues. prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, qualified, 21,984; other, 3,301 
Indep., supermarket & chain retailers, job- 
bers, 21,768. 

Rates—1 page: |] time—$661.50; 6 times— 
$619.50; 12 times—$556.50. 

Color, $150; bleed, not available. 
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Grocers’ Guide, 4302 Colerain Ave., Cincin- 
nati 23. Published by The Southwestern Ohio 
Food Dealers Assn. Est. 1930. Editor: Robert 
Lind. Trim size, et Type page, 10!/,4x16; 
5 cols., 14§. Published 10th. Forms close, 20th 
prec. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 1,775: paid, 
550; other, 175. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page 1, rove Vv, Page 
1 $80.00 $60.00 $4700 $ 33.00 
6 75.00 55.00 42.00 31.00 
12 70.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 





VAC} 


Grocers’ Spotlight. 707 Fox Bldg., Detroit 1. 
Published by Shamie Publishing Co. Est. 1933. 
Type page, 97/x15; 5 cols., 1%. Published Ist 
and 3rd Mondays ea. mo. Forms close, Mon. 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 15,303: other, 7,737. 
Wholesalers and retailers in Michigan, 15,104 
Rates—l1 page: 1 time—$598.50; 6 times— 
$566.50; 12 times—$493.50. 

Color, $150; bleed, not available. 


Idaho Food Dealer, 1111 Manor Dr., Boise 
Published by The Idaho Food Dealers Assn. 
Est. 1937. Editor: Frank B. Wilson. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Ws page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close Sth. Agency dis- 
counts, oe Yh P 
imes age age Page '\, 

l $ 95.00 é 55.00 $ 30.00 $ 

6 87.50 47.00 27.50 

12 80.00 42.50 23.00 
Color, $25. 








IGA Grocergram, 131 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 3. Published by Independent Grocers’ 
Alliance. Est. 1926. Editor: B. Seltzer. Sub- 
core ion, $3. Trim size, 83xll. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 34% and 2!/. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 59, paid, 5,217; 
controlled, 3,591; other, 1,282. Rates— 
Times 2, Page Page 1/3 Page 
1 $330.00 ‘$262.00 ‘#190 00 
6 425.00 310.00 244.00 177.00 
12 i 290.00 225.00 163.00 
Color, 4A red, $85; other, $115; bleed, 10%. 





Indiana Food Merchant, 10 W. 27th St., In- 
dianapolis 8. Published by The Indiana Re- 
tail Grocers’ and Meat Dealers’ Assoc. Est. 
1931. Editor: Harvey pageanop. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3,4. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, June 1958, controlled, 
es other, =. “game p 
imes age age 

1 $ 90.00 f: 55.00 

6 85.00 50.00 
12 75.00 42.50 





Intermountain Food Retailer, 352 Beneficial 
Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 1. Published by 
Utah Retail Grocers Assn. Est. 1924. Editor: 
Sherman P. Lloyd. Subscription, $2.50. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3;4. Published 15th. Forms 
gose Ist. naseey _——— 15-2. Rates— 
imes age age ly Page 
1 $125.00 $ 75.00 $ 45.00 
6 120.00 70.00 40.00 


12 115.00 65.00 
Color, $25; bleed, $20. = 





Iowa Food Dealer, 702 Empi 
Moines 9. Published by aaa Retail” Foes 
Dealers Assn. Est. 1932. Editor: Mary I. Fitz- 
gerete. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 81/3x115/. 
Pb se lone 2 mony cols., 3,5 and 2 1/6 
discounts ay orms close 15th prec. Agency 
irculation, sworn, id, 1,735; 
196, oe a. om. _ pal 1,735; controlled, 
imes 1 Page Il, Page ly P. 
$125.00 $ 70.00 4 3% 
115.00 60.00 40.00 
35.00 


12 100.00 
Color, 4A, $50; others, $60; eed 5%. 





Kansas City Grocer, 508 E. 3lst St.. K 
City 8, Mo. Published by Retail Grocers sy 
Est. 1913. Subscription, $2.50. Editor: H. E 
Richardson. Trim size, 834x115. Type ge, 
634x10; 2 cols., 314. Published 10th, orms 
close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ng j 
irculation, sworn, June, 1960, id, 1,177; 
seatetod. Sat, oper 185. aa —_ 
imes age Page '4 Page 1% P, 
1 $8500 $5000 $200 '$ 6% 
2 wo. so 86m OH SS 
} ‘ 8. 
Color, $50; bleed, 15%. ” 7 
Food Industry Directory, Published Sept. 15. 
Forms close, July 1. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
ai —— oN 15-0 ba Ry page, 
; Y2 page, $165; } , $90. Col 
$75; other, $150. oar ae = 





Kentucky Grocer, Kentucky Home Life Bldg., 
Louisville. Published by Retail Grocers’ Assn. 
Est. 1921. Editor: R. Gilbert. Subscription, $1. 
Type page, 67/x10; 2 cols., 3:4. Published 15th. 
— —— 10th gg Discounts, none. 
irculation, sworn, June, 1958, trolled, 
2.100; other, ‘200. Rates — ‘ pant 
imes age » Page 4 Page If Pa 
1 $46.00 $2645 $1495 $ 930 
6 43.70 25.15 14.20 8.75 
12 41.40 23.85 13.45 8.30 





Kentucky Grocers’ News. 936 S. Sth St., 
Louisville 3, Ky. Published by Ky. Retail Food 
Dealers Assn., Inc. Est. 1941. Editor: W. R. 
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Smith. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8xll. Type 
pase, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 2 1/6. Pu 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list- 
ri crouation. SWeER, rege 9 2,100. 7 
Times ‘a ¥, Page age |. oge 
i 1 $0 ¢ 3 Hs 72.00 $ 50 § 4 


$720 
12 es ii £0. 69 35. 60 25.00 
Color, 4A, $40; bleed, 15%. 





Louisiana Grocer, 513 Cotton Exchange Bld 

New Orleans. Published by New Orleans Re- 
tail Grocers’ Assn. Est. 1900. Editor: C. G. 
de la Houssaye. a, $2. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and t cols., 3/2 and 2% ublished 
Ist. Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 


(ee sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
2.500. Rates on request. 





Maine Stcte Grocers Bulletin, 7 State St., 
Portland a Est. 1938. Man. Ed.: A. H. Charles 
Type pa 74x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3! and 
2%. Pub ished Sth. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, June, 1958, controlled 
2.800. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%;Page 1, Page 

1 § 75.00 $ 60.00 4 45.00 

6 70.00 


12 65.00 33 00 35, 00 
Color, $25. 





Merchants Journal. 1626 6th Ave., Birming- 
ham 4. Published Rd Alabama Food Council 
Est. 1919. Editor lton R. Durrett a 
tion, $1 Trim size Blox 11) Type page, 714, 
934; 3 cols., 2 Published 10th. Forms Bt 
25th prec leur discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,771: controlled, 
140; other, 401. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2 Il, Page 1/3 Page 
1 3 $ 0 75.00 $ 51.00 
6 28.2 71.25 
12 70.00 
Color and bleed on request 


Michigan Food News. 209 Seymour St., Lan- 
sing Published by Michigan Food Dealers 
Assn. Est. 1948. Editor: W. R. Keasey. Type 
page, 16'/4x21; 8 cols., 2’’. Published bad and 
4th Mon may, Forms close Mon. prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 11.012; non-qualified 
1,353. Retail grocers, 11,542; wholesalers 
1 208. Rates— 


—_ > Vy Page 
6 





12 
Color, $85. 


ates—l to 2 pages, $525; 3 to 5 es, 
$307 50; 6 to 8 pages, $465; 9 to 12 apes. 


$3 
Color, 4A, $125. 


Times 1 Page 
l ne Hy 


12 180 


Vp P 
facets 
120.00 





Montana Food Distributor. P. O. Box 1131, 
Missoula. Est. 1947. Editor: T. F. Haines. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 71/2x 
10; 2 and 3 cols., 21 pi. and 14 pi. Published 
cy Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 
Serge ye Dec. 1958, controlled, 

1,322; paid i other, 129. Rates— YP 
435.00 bp 


Times ‘a Wy Page 

1 $ 9600 fi: 55.00 

85.00 

12 75.00 42.50 36, 60 
Color, $20; bleed, $5.40. 


Nargus Bulletin, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. Published by Natl. Assn. of Retail 
Grocers. Ft. a E toile. eee Sub- 
scription, . Trim size, ex y page, 
oil, 2 and 3 cole Sh dt ‘dik Poblctnd 
Pr ‘Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 





*Girculation, qualified, 70,578: non-qualified 
3,673. Retailers, brokers, wholesalers, volun- 
tary groups coo eemee. 70,605. Rates— 


Times 1 Page e Page 1/3 Page 
i $120.b0 a bp $720.00 hee 00 
570.00 440.00 

0.00 680. 00 


1b 555.00 420.00 
Color, “aA $250; others, $350; bleed, 10%. 


Nebraska Retailer (Food Edition), 1025 W.O.W. 
Omaha 2. Published by Omaha Food Retail- 
ers Assoc. Est. 1906. Editor: E. A. Petersen. 
Trim size, 77/x107/. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
33g. Published 25th. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 1.625; other, 75. 


a y Vy P 
ae is 30 $ 4565 b0 4 20.00 
35.00 £8.00 


l $ 3 

6 

12 eo. i 
Color, $35; bleed, no charge. 
NEGM Magazine. 80 Federal St., Boston 10. 
Published by NEGM Publishing Co. Est. 1877. 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, ry Type page, 


7x10; 3 cols., 2!4. Published 30th prec. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 








Mesreula , 

irculation, sworn, controlled, 14,258; other, 
2/,Page Page ‘1/3 Page 
$300 80 $230 0.00 $180 bo 


12 265.00 ats 60 165.00 138 60 
Color, $120. 





Minnesota Food Guide, 500 Robert St., St 
Paul 1. Published by Minnesota Food Retail- 
ers _— — a tion, <a — 
size, 83gxll%. Type page, 7x cols., 3%, 
Published 25th prec. Forms close 5th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 5,362; 
controlled, 540; other, 214 —* 
Times 1 Page Vp P. ore 4, Page 
1 +9 00 é 70.00 2 4 


110.00 . 
12 100.00 60.00 0 60 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Mississippi Grocers’ Guide, 163] Pinevale, 
Jackson, Miss. Published by Mississippi Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association. Est. 1954. Editor: 
Russell F. Read. ge $2.50. Trim 
size, 8/xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3% 
Published Ist. Forms close 16th prec Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, June 1960, paid, 4,116; 
controlled, 101; other, 65. Rates— 
Times Page 2 Pag V4 Pag 
$ 40 $0 
36.50 
32.50 17.50 


Ve Page 


Color $40. bleed, 10%. 





Missouri Grocer, 101 3rd National Bank Bldg 
Sedalia. Published by Missouri Retail Groc- 
ers’ Assn. Est 1940 Editor: Gilbert V. Jones 
Type page, 7x9!/,; 2 cols., 34. Published Ist 
Forms Close 20th \ prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, pai : 


other, 300. Rates on request. 


Modern Grocer. 370 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Grocers Pub. Co., Inc 
Est. 1921. Editor: M. J. Pessin. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 15xll14. Type page, 10x14; 5 
cols., 2. Published Friday. Forms close Wed- 
nesday prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 13.201; non-qualified 
1,455. Independents & chains with 1-10 stores 
7,936; with 11 or more stores, 3,437; brokers 
mirs. & reps., 1,564; wholesale grocers, buy 
ers, salesmen, 542; headquarters & execs 
113 


444 @ 





New Jersey Grocer. 30 Journal Sq., heeey 
City 6. Est. 1922. Editor: Sara Kaninows. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3/2. 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,928; controlled, 
70; other, 50. Rates— 
Times oge VY Page 1 Page 
i $195.00 $110.00 $ 70. 
6 175.00 00 


12 160.00 8s 00 
Color, $95; bleed, $45. 


Oklahoma Food Journal, 32 N. Robinson St., 
Oklahoma City 2. Published by Oklahoma 
Retail Grocers Assoc. Est. — Editor: L. O. 
Bowman. Subscription, $2. pe page, 7x10; 
2 cols., 3%. Published Ist. Pre close 20th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959; paid, 1,164; 
other, 395 Rates— 


Times 
1 $100 60 





If, Page 1, Page 
é + = 


12 30.0 a7. 3 
Color, $25; bleed, Slo. 


Oregon Food Merchant i 1136 S. E. 
Oak St., Portland 14. Pollened by ey 
Food Merchants Assn. Est. : 901. Editor: 
Hanson. Subscription, $2.50. pe page, 7x10; 
2 cols., 33%. Published 15th. Linde close 7th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Wf, Page i, Page 
| $110 00 61.00 36. $0 
6-12 105.00 55.00 32.00 
Color, $33; bleed, no charge. 











Pacific Coast Review, 43 Cleveland St., San 
Francisco 3. Est. ‘¢ § Editor: Ed. L. Pap 
Type page, 6!/2x91/,; 2 and 3 cols. Published 
lst. Forms close 2 th. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
2.948; paid, 1,977. Rates on request. 





Pennsylvania Grocer, 370] N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 40. Published by Pa. Grocers Assn. 
Est. 1909 Falter: William Hy Hubbe e- “ab 
scription, ype page, x cols Y: 
Published 10th. Foun close ‘35th. prec Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 7,046; 
controlled, 238; other, 123. Rates— 
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Plee-Zing Answer. 2544 Green Bay Road, 
Evanston, Ill. Published by Plee-Zing, Inc. 
+i — Editor: J. em Trim size, 8!/2x 
- oe e, 7x934; 3 cols., 27. Published 
+ pi nd mo. Forms close 5th prec. 
Agency ‘cncnate, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, June 1960, controlled, 
io eas 65. 7 Yy P yy P 
imes ‘a e age age 
i $250.60 as bo $135 # 90.00 
Color, 100 , ay 4 , 


Progressive Grocer. 161 6th Ave., New York 
13. Published by The Butterick Co., Inc. Est. 

1922. Editor: R. Mueller. Subscription, $10. 

Trim size, 8y;xll/. Type page, 2 and 3 

cols. Published Ist. Forms close Sth. prec. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 72.563; non-qualified, 

13,110. Chain & indep. super mkts., and other 

mkts., 56,979; chain & wholesale headquarters 

buyers & execs., 13,322; brokers, 1,519; others, 

514. Rates— 

es oe siaig 2/3 Pag Page 

705.00 

692.50 

680.00 





6 ‘360. 
Color, sis bleed, $155. 


Quality Grocer, The, 120 W. 42nd St., New 
York %. Published by Quality Bakers of 
Amer. Coop. Est. 1924. Editor: Joseph J. 
McCormick. Published monthly. Rates and 
specifications on request. 


Quick Frozen Foods (Retail Edition Combina- 











tion), 82 Wall St., New York 5. Published by 
3 W. Williams Pubs., Inc. Est. 1955. Editor: 

W. Williams. Subscription, $1. Trim size. 
Giga). Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Pub- 
lished every other mo. Feb. 10th. Forms close 
15th vrec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing 
list-B- 

Circulation, qualified, 29,187; non-qualified, 
1,453. Food retailers, 18,626; chain stores, 
coops, & wholesale grocers, 10,588; other, 460. 
Rates— 

Times 1Page %3;Page '1/,Page 1/3 Page 

1 $735.00 $57 5.00 4450.40 10.00 

6 r 275.00 

12 t . : 245.00 
12th insertion rates in combination with 
Trade Edition. 

Color, 4A red, blue, greer $160; bleed, 20%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

Retail Food Merchandiser, 3115 W. Lake St., 
Minneapolis 16. Published : Food Merchan- 
diser Publishing Co. Est. 1931. og a J. 
Davis. gga tion, $2. Type pags 3 
cols., 2!4. Published bi-month ee Toth: 
Forms close “i. Agency cecomne, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,382; controlled, 
a oe 464. Rate hy P thy Pag 
limes age age 

1 $380.00 acs bo $0. 00 $200:90 00 

3 360.00 2.50 
6 340.00 300. 80 500: 00 185, 00 


Color, 4A red, $75; others, $90; bleed, 10%. 


Southern California Grocers’ Journal, 1206 
Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15. Published ey 
Southern California Retail Grocers Assn. Est. 
1913. Subscription, $3.50. Type page, 734x10!/2; 
2 and 3 cols. Published riday. Forms close 
Monday. 

Crrowation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3,362; 
controlled, 581; other, 535. Rates on request. 


Successful Grocer, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. Published by Verst Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. _. Subscription, §2. Trim size, 8!/4,x 
11%. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Pub- 
lished h. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-B-C-D. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,721: other, 85. 
Tames 1P % P Yp P Yy P 
imes a e age Sy 
$178.80 $12 0 $s 90.00 $73 
6 0.00 00 ES 0 
12 140. OO 1B. 00 53, 00 51.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Super Market Merchandising, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 36. Published oo Super Market 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1936. Editor: N. Schwartz. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8!4x1l14. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/. Published Ist week 
of mo. Forms close 10th ie. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. —e list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 21,418: non-qualified 
5 Owners & execs. of supermarkets & 














other food stores, 14,112; mgrs. & other per- 
sonnel of chain & indepen ent food stores, 
3,942; mfrs., brokers & ad agencies, 2,439; 

other, 963. Rates— 


Times pots 2/,Page 2 Pa 1/3 Page 
i 23.00 $500 00.00 $370 bo $270.00 

8 i 0 4s, 00 330. 00 20. 00 

, 4A red, $100; other $125; bleed, 10%. 


Non-food Buyers’ Guide published in March 
as second section. Same rates and format. 


wi) 


Supermarket News. 7 E. 12th St., New York 
13. Published by Fairchild Pubs., Inc. Est. 
tees Editor: Julian Handler. Subscri tion, $2. 
ge, 1014x1614; 5 cols. Published Mon- 
day. orms close Thursday. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, paid, 54,176; unpaid, 3,021. 
Chain & independent retail food stores, 24,950; 
mfrs. & brokers, 18,170; wholesalers, distribu- 
tors, oe roups & coop. headquarters, 
5,917; other, 92. Rates Paik. r line)— 
open. $1.30; 3000 lines, 18 000 lines, 
$1.00; 50,000 lines, $.83. Soler, $500; bleed 
no charge. 








GPA 


Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 79 Wall St., 
New York 5. Published by The Tea & Coffee 
Trade Journal Co. Est. 1901. Editor: James P. 
Quinn. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 834x115. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 24. Published 15th. 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, qualified, 2,852; non-qualified, 
523. Wholesalers & distributors, 1,724; import- 
ers, 295; solace. 207; others. 633. Rates— 


Times Wy Pa Vy Page 
$185 00 $120 id ¢ 70.60 
12 130. oo s. 0 45.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 15%. 


Telefood Magazine. 400 N. Michigan ay 
Chicago 11. Est. 1935. Editor: W. You 
cng $3. Trim size, 814x111. _ 
page, 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,763; paid, 
424i; other. 506. Fi ad Yh P fy P 
imes ‘a e age age 
1 $270 86 $200 00 4150.00 ‘$110.00 
6 140.00 105.00 
12 08 ‘0 195, 60 125.00 95.00 
Color, 4A, $45; bleed, 10%. 


Tennessee Food Field, P. O. Dewar 1566, 
Chattanooga 1. Est. 1949. Editor: J. D. Stanard. 
Trim size, aa xllif. — page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2 1/6. Publishe fst orms close 15th prec. 
Agency , vemimelly 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 


pew oer. “ey th P " m 
imes age age a a 

1 $200.00 $140 40 $130 130.00 $ $ 90.00 
0.00 1 00 110. 00 80, $0 


; ion” 00 5.00 
Color, 4x. e560, bleed, no charge. 


Texas Food Merchant, 1701 LaSalle Ave., 
Waco. Published by Texas Retail Grocers’ 
Assn. Est. 1927. Editor: Robert E. Crozier. 
Sub. $6. Trim size, 81/.xll. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 23%. Published 5th. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, 7,900; controlled, 6,982; 
other, 245. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2 Page 
1 $250.00 ag eS 
6 225.00 158.00 
12 200.00 140.00 
Color, 4A, $110.00; bleed, no charge. 











\y Page 1), Page 





Thomas’ Wholesale Goooeey and Kindred 
Trades Register, 461 8th Ave., New York 

we oT. es Pub. Co. Est. 1898. 
Editor: me Subscription, $10. Type 
ge, Sins pygin ed July Ist. Forms close 
pril 135 Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates—1 


e, Y/, $144; 1, page, $84; 
oe iy Sestioa—T ne page, $139; th page, $85; 
% page, $60. 





World Coffee & Tea, 129 Front St., New York 
5. Published by World Coffee & Tea, Inc. 
Est. 1960. Editor: Bernard —. Subscription, 
$7.50. Trim size, 81/2x1l. bt page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 21,. Published mont ly. Forms close 
15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing 
list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,817; paid, 


$538; other, = Rat _— ? P as 

imes qe ™ 

l $150 00 hg 
¥130.00 

12 7 00 125. iv 100.00 

Color, $115; bleed, 15%. 


Inc. Est. 1955. Editor: Richard J. cock: Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, ssi) 4; 8 cols., 
17. Published every other mf Forms 
close Wed. prec. Agency dienpiiaie 5-2 
Circulation, qualified, 11,604; other, 1,922. 
Indep. retailers & chain store mgrs. 10,050; 
chain execs., wholesalers, co-ops, jobbers, 
etc., 1,490; brokers, mirs. reps., 460. 
Rates per line—2,500 lines, rs: 7,500 lines, 
33c; 25,000 lines, 29c. 
Color, $125. 
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Virginia Foodsman, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond 
ublished by Virginia Food Dealers Assoc. 
1939. Editor: Ruth B. Robertson. Subscrip- 

tion, $2.50. Gp | Size, 91/4x12l%. Type page, 

81 x11; 4 cols., Published Ist. Forms close 

10th prec. sie discounts, 15-2. Mailing 

list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,297; paid, 

see: =. = 221. Ratee— y th P 

imes ‘a e age 
V8 ‘00 ais7 $5 suis 0 $ 80.00 


18 .00 
13 160.00 Hi? 30 3 
Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $05. bleed, ois 


G&D 


Voluntary & Coo wa Groups Magazine, 
The, 114 E. 32nd New York 16. Published 
by Cook oll ily Inc. Est. 1931. Editor: 
G. Cook. Trim size, Biaxl lip Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21. Published fh. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 10,015; non- -qualified, 
675. Executives of headquarters organizations, 
coop. & voluntary groups, 8,081; retail mem- 
bers, 1.996. ao eh he hy P P 
imes ‘a e , Pa age 
1 $520 bo ie 00 $285 0 


12 340. OO 302 0 
Color, 4A red, $125; other, $150; bleed, $10. 








Washington State Food Dealer. 416 Lloyd 

eattle 1. Published by Washington 

Food Dealers Assn. Est. 1912. Editor: 

i os ia oo Subscription, $2.50. Trim 

size, 81/)x11. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3\/. 

Published 10th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency: 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,936; controlled, 


270; other, 50. a tes— YP ays 
¢ a. 46 $45 6. bp 


Times 

4 $150 080 

12 125, id 7 80 38, 00 
Color, $60; bleed, on request. 





Wholesale Grocer News, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. Published by Verst Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1925. Editor: Henry Marshall. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 814x111. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 13 pi. Published Bi orms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 6.689; controlled, 
162; other, 338. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2%; Page I, Page 
1 . $270.00 $195. $0 
6 29.00 . 175.00 
12 265.00 0 150.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; others, $90; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Yuerete Food Dealer, 704 W. Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 3. Published iby Wisc. Inde- 
pendent Retail Grocers Assn. Est. 1912. Editor: 
ester A. Daron. Trim size, 8!4x1l%. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33. Published 7th. Forms 

close 16th prec. Agency < es ae 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3,000; 

controlled, 2,800; other, 9. fates 

Times 1 Page ae %,P 

$6 00 435.00 00 


i 510 00 
12 90. 00 30, 00 35, 00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 


VAC} 


Yankee Grocer, 429 Park Square Bldg., Boston 
16. Published by Shamie Bublishing Co. Est. 
1940. Type ge, 97/x15; cols., 17. Pub- 
lished monthly 2nd Mon. eae close Ist Mon. 
Agency pen Monn 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 16,371: other, 4,485. 
Retailers, wholesalers, distributors & & jobbers 
in New England, 16,399. Rates—1 page: 1 time 
—$598.50; times—$556.50; 12 times—$493.50. 
Color, $150; bleed, not available. 








CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


@ 


Cc di Grocer. 481 University Ave., To- 








Tri-State Food Trade, Olympia Park Plaza, 
McKeesport, Pa. Published by Store Detailing, 


ronto 2, Can. Published by Maclean- Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1887. peg ef) $5. Edi- 
tor: F. M. Shore. Trim size, 8!/4,xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published every other 
aturday. Forms close 2 wks. prec. Agency 


discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 14,400; 
other, 506. Independent retailers, 5,700; volun- 
tary & co-operative groups, 3,279: corporate 
chains, 1,760; mfrs. & processors, 1,581; other 
2,070. Rates— 

2, Page 1/2 Page Page 
$365 00 $235 00 
297.00 195 
264.00 175. ‘0 
Color, 4A red, $75; other, 4A, $85; bleed, 15%. 
Combination rates with L’Epicier. 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 


CCAB @ 
L’Epicier yy bag vol 1242 Peel St., Montreal 2. 
Published by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd 
Est. 1946. Editor: G. Belair. Trim size, BIyxl1l/,. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 335 and 2!/, 

Plishe Sth. Forms close 22nd prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 6,415: 
other, 344. Independent retailers, 4,469; volun- 
tary & co-operative groups, 890: corporate 
chains, 370; general food stores, 331; mirs. & 
processors, 271; other, 203. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2% Pag e Y, e \, Page 

1 - bo $254. to die? 0 $140 P| 

6 230.00 00 

12 549. 00 204.00 138, 00 1 OO 
Color, 4A red, $65; other, 4A, $75; bleed, 15% 
Combination rates with Canadian Grocer. 

For additional data see pages 594-595. 
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Prairie Grocer and Sopistoncn, 365 Banna- 
tyne Ave., Winnipeg, ublished by 
Stovel-Advocate Pubs., Lid. "Est. 1928. Editor: 
F. W. Tees. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published ae Forms 
close lst prec. Agency discounts 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 8,576; 
other, 237. Voluntary & co-operative groups, 
7,287; corporate chains, 550; mfrs. & proces- 
sors, 330; food brokers & mfrs. agents, 173; 
wholesale grocers, 166; other, 68. Rates — 
Times $220 bo 2/, Page I, Page 


165.00 126.00 86.00 
2 190. 152.00 78 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, 4A, $65; bleed, SD. 


m G ® 


Supermarket Methods, 1450 Don Mills Rd., 
Don Mills, Ont. Published 7 Southam-Mac- 
Lean Pubs. Ltd. _ Est. 10. Editor: J 
Fell. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8!/,4x1ll/, 
Type e, 7x10. Published 30th prec. Forms 
a Toth F ae Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A- 

oat a Sept. 1960, conteniied, 12.782; 
other, 235. Independent retailers, 6,167; volun- 
tary & co- -operative Tour; 2698; corporate 
chains, 1,820; other, 1,525 Rates— 
Times 1Page 2 Page Page 1/; Page 

1 $445.00 $356.00 ne. 00 

6 409.00 320.00 . 178.00 

12 356.00 285.00 ; 160.00 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed, 15%. 

For additional data see page 593. 


Les Vivres (French), 1290 St. Denis St., Mon- 
treal 18, Que. Published by Quebec Food 
Retailers Assn. Est. 1955. Editor: ee t 
Lapointe. Trim size, BYyxll¥, Ty 
” px h: 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2%. Published 
th. Forms close Ist. ‘Agency discounts, 15-2 
i Gircal lation, March 1961, controlled, 5,935: 
other, 177. Independent retailers, voluntary & 
coop. groups, 5,625; mfrs., processors, whole- 

Times ay other, of Se Rates YP 
imes a ‘age age ‘age 
- Bo $190.6 ie! 135.00 $195. os 

120.00 

1b 180. 00 16s 0 105.00 8. O 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, $70; bleed, 15%. 


Western Grocer & Food Store Manager, 84 
Isabell St., ok mn Man. ee by 
Western Publisher td. Est. . Editor: 
Don Osborne. Trim size, aut = e page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 31/5 and 27;. Published 
20th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list-A. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 8,018; 
other, 118. Independent retailers, 4,008; gen- 
eral food stores. 1,589; voluntary & co-opera- 
tive groups, 1,054; corporate chains, 519; mfrs. 
& processors, 407; other, 439. Rates— 
Times Page age '/,Page '1/; Page 

aie? os $145.00 $ % i 

6 173.0 135.00 

12 160 00 125.00 79, 00 
Color, 4A red, $65; other, 4A, $70; bleed, 15% 
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Food Division 


Bakery Products 


Industry concentration and solidity 


underlie optimistic future plans 


CURRENT TRENDS 


® SEVERAL TRENDS LONG EVIDENT in 
the industry will continue during 
the coming year—namely, more ex- 
tensive automation, continuous mix- 
ing processes, bulk delivery of in- 
gredients and an increase in the 
number of frozen bakery products 
merchandised. 

Industry leaders cite among other 
trends emerging, the move toward 
specialty plants producing a single 
line, improved packaging, new prod- 
ucts, more intra-industry attention 
to improving distribution, and 
united effort to nullify the influence 
of food faddists condemning bakery 
goods. 

The industry as a whole, accord- 
ing to one source, is on a firmer 
base than ever due to the recent 
“shaking out of the undercapitalized 
and poorly-managed segments 
through stiffer competition, mergers 
and consolidations, sell-outs and 
outright failures.” 

Factors contributing to more op- 
timistic planning by bakers are 
these: continuing population growth 
(responsible for industry growth 
despite decreased per capita wheat 
consumption); prospects of more 
generous depreciation allowances; a 
subtle easing of the “money 
squeeze”; and, stricter enforcement 
of antitrust legislation under the 
new administration. 


> Bread, cakes & “perishables” 
(S.LC. 2051) Concentration, 
both by merger and financial fail- 
ure, continue in this classification, 
although fewer establishments are 
capable of producing greater dollar 
value of goods. 

Bucking the over-all trend of de- 
creased number of establishments, 
are the home service bakeries and 
chain store bakeries. These are on 


tarder units to provide a constant 
supply, on a feasible baking sched- 
ule, of the specialty breads, cakes 
and other products that today’s 
sophisticated consumer is demand- 
ing and willing to pay extra for. 


> Biscuit, cracker & “dry” products 
(S.LC. 2052) . . . Only about half 
the biscuit plants try today to 
make all classes of cookies. The 
trend toward plant specialization is 
gaining, with one plant producing 
only vanilla wafers, for example, 
and another only pretzels. The so- 
called “full line” plant typically 
produces eight to twelve varieties. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


= Per capita consumption of bakery 
foods is holding firm at between 91 
and 92 pounds annually, according 
to an industry source. The same 
source estimates that 1960 retail 
value of all bakery goods was about 
$6.5 billion. If consumption patterns 
are maintained in 1961, population 
increases would effect about 1.8% 
for this year. 

The accompanying tables, upper 
right, show the latest data available 
at this writing for the two main 
divisions of the industry. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


The baking industry provides an 
aggregate $2 billion market for its 
suppliers annually, according to one 
industry source. Equipment pur- 
chases amount to $72 million, and 
some 7,000 new trucks amount to 
$25 million annually. 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


Bread & Related Products 
(S.1.C. 2051) 
1954 1958* 
Capital expenditures, total 
(in millions) ..... 
Value added by manufacture 
(in millions) .... 
Value of shipments 
(in millions) ........ 
No. plants w/20 or more 
manufacturing employes . 2, 2,150 
Total industry ahs setneion 
(add 000) . 257 
*Includes eihetaagin. grocery-chain, house-to-house and 
multiple-unit retail bakeries. Does not include single- 
store retailers, 


Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures (Prelim.) 


$104.0 


.. $1,637 $1,882 


$4,117 


Biscuit & Cracker Products 
(S.I.C. 2052) 
1954 1958 
Capital expenditures, total 
(in millions) .... fs .. § 13.9 $16.0 


Value added by manufacture 
(in millions) ....................... § 420 $512 


Value of shipments 
(in millions) ............ . $ 757 $ 965 


No. of plants w/20 or more 
manufacturing employes . 


Total yop arya 
(add 000) . = 45 44 


Source: 1958 “Census of Manufactures (Prelim.) 


168 183 


Equipment ranges from dough 
mixers, ovens, slicers and automated 
wrapping and handling equipment, 
to air compressors, germicidal 
lamps, freezers and refrigerating 
units, plus such incidentals as dis- 
play equipment, uniforms, lighting 
fixtures and office supplies. 

As reported by one _ industry 
source, typical annual costs of prin- 
ciple ingredients and materials used 
are: wheat flour, $716 million a 
year; sugar, $167 million; fats and 
oils, $224 million, and other sup- 
plies, $961 million. A sizable per- 
centage of the latter—some $250 
million—goes for packaging. 


HOW THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


Large bakeries buy both machin- 
ery and supplies directly from the 
manufacturer and/or his salesman. 
The seller usually has to sell not 
only the purchasing agents but such 
other key personnel as production 





This chapter covers the consolidated “Bakery products” industry: 
Here are the Government industry classifications included: 


the increase, though still relatively 
few in number. 

Greater use is being made of 
flash-freezing and refrigerated re- 


> 2051—Bread, cakes, and other 
able’’ products. 


> 2052—Biscuit, crackers, and 
dry’’ bakery products. 


“perish- ) 5462—Retail bakeries—manufacturing 
bread, cakes, pies, etc., sold on premises. 
similar > 5463—Retail bakeries—nonmanufacturing 


(selling only purchased goods) 
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foremen and plant superintendents. 

The smaller the bakery the more 
dependent the bakery owner—who 
himself does the purchasing—be- 
comes on his local bakery supply 
house for suppliers and equipment. 
The supply houses’ themselves, 
therefore, become customers of the 
big baking industry suppliers and 
manufacturers. 

The primary market in the baking 
industry is generally recognized to 
consist of: manufacturing bakers; 
wholesalers; house-to-house and 
multi-unit retailers; and the biscuit, 
cracker and pretzel bakers. A fairly 
small percentage of these bakers do 
a preponderant share of the busi- 
ness. 

Manufacturing bakers—including 
the large chains—usually purchase 
most of their ingredients directly 
from the food processor. Flour, for 
example, is typically bought in car- 
load lots and is contracted for far in 
advance of actual use. 

Among wholesale establishments, 
97.9% of the business is done by 
plants with a volume of over $50,- 
000 per year and 94.7% by plants 
with a volume of over $100,000 per 
year — despite the fact that more 
than half the establishments are 
under the $100,000 level. 

A similar general rule can be 
applied to single-store manufactur- 
ing retailers, of whom 21.1% do 
53.5% of the volume. 


Sources: Bakers Review; Bakers 
Weekly; Baking Industry; American 
Bakers Association. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Bakers Review 

44-1. Bakery Market Data—1961. 4-page 
folder describing the bakery field, its 
composition, size and buying practices, 
plus data from 1958 Census of Manu- 
factures and other sources. 


Canadian Baker 

44-2. Bread and Biscuits Create a Healthy 
$450 Million Market for You. 4-page 
folder containing up-to-date figures for 
raw material, plants, retail baking estab- 
lishments, etc. Describes what the indus- 
try buys and sells, sales distribution by 
outlets, and other statistical data. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Bakers Assn., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, III. 

Am. Institute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Am. Society of Bakery Engineers, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Bakery Packaging Council, 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, III. 


Bakery Products — Ch. 44 

















to sell the bakery market 


bakers review 


belongs at the top of 
your schedule because... 


It’s the publication on the move —with a 13% increase 
in advertising pages in 1960 over 1959—outstripping the entire 


field in growth. 


it delivers greatest coverage—with twice the buyer circu- 
lation of the second publication—with more than 16,500 bakeries 
large and small, 975 branch baking plants, 1,500 additional key 


baking personnel and 400 major bakery supply houses. 

It serves best—with the perspective of a monthly publication 
—with an editor-in-chief whose lifetime has been solely devoted 
to this field — with 15 seasoned correspondents who deliver 


nationwide coverage — every month. 


It offers greatest economy — with lowest cost per 1000 


rate in the field. 





Exclusive Bakers REVIEW features: 


% Only Bakers Review of the 3 lead- 
ing national bakery magazines, has 
the editorial perspective of a month- 
ly. publication — with its greater po- 
tential for sound analyses of trends, 
events and basic bakery ‘‘know-how’"’. 


% Only Bakers Review offers month- 
ly columns by recognized authorities 
on reader-selected subjects such as: 
management, merchandising, packag- 
ing, sales, advertising, retailing, ac- 
counting, sanitation, etc. 


*% Only Bakers Review perforates its 
pages so that advertising and edito- 
rial pages realize their fullest use as 
they may be easily removed for fu- 
ture reference and action. 


% Only Bakers Review features a 
“new products’ section utilizing a 
reply coupon for the convenience of 
readers. 


Latest figures available for 1961 show a continuing growth trend 


for Bakers REVIEW. For the first five months of this year, adver- 


tising pages increased 11% over the same period in 1960. 








ers 
baKsw 


esentative for more 
; that can help you 


peerage with the publication on he were: 
| move 





rs Review rep’ 


Coll you’ ee extra services 


625 8th Ave. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
LOngacre 3-5940 
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The Southwestern Baker 
Now Includes 
The Dough Boy Magazine 


One larger magazine now gives wider coverage and 
complete readership throughout this area: 





THE SOUTHWESTERN BAKER 


(including The Dough Bey magazine) 





The Southwestern Baker, published by 
Tunnell Publications for the past 30 years, 
now includes The Dough Boy magazine which 
has been published in New Orleans for the 
past 21 years. 

The editorial staff of The Southwestern 
Baker has been expanded for even more “on 
the ground” staff reports. 

Reaching all the local independent wholesale 
and retail bakers, the chain and supermarket 
bakers, and the cookie manufacturers — our 
editors live in the field, talk the language, 
and help you become a part of this growing 
market. 


Southwestern Baker 


1602 Harold Street Houston 6, Texas 


Biscuit & Cracker Mfrs. Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Natl. Assn. of Wholesale Pie Bakers, 5101 
W. 65th St., Chicago 38, Ill. 

Natl. Bakery Suppliers Assn., 
ida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

Peanut Butter Sandwich & Cookie Mfrs. 
Assn., 1028 Connecticut Ave., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C 

Quality Bakers of Am. Cooperative, 120 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Specialty Bakery Owners of Am., 320 
Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


304 E. Flor- 








FOR A BIGGER BITE OF 
THE LATIN AMERICAN 
BAKERY, FLOUR MILLING, 
COOKIE-CRACKER AND 
SPAGHETTI INDUSTRIES 


Use the only industry-wide Spanish 
language magazine reaching the 
9500 leading plant owners of 
Mexico, Central and South Ameri- 
ca, Cuba, Puerto Rico and the 
Caribbean. 

We know the market; we speak 
their language. We make you and 
your products a part of this grow- 
ing industry 


(July is BUYERS’ GUIDE issue) 


PANADERO 
LATINOAMERICANO 


(also publishers of The 
Southwestern Baker in English) 


1602 HAROLD ST., HOUSTON 6, TEX. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 
Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available oniy to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this bock, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter. 





American Independent Baker. 1 East Fordham 
Rd., New York 68. Published by American 
Bakers Pub. Co., Inc., Est. 1912 Editor: Jack 
peoen Scbagription. $3. Trim size, 81/2x1l!/, 
ype pave 2 cols., 3%. Published Ist 
and 15th. Forms close 10 me i prec. Agency 
diesounte. 15-2. Mailing list-D 
Circulation, sworn, sag 1959, paid, 5,000; 
other, 400. Rates— 
ge Page 
to $ 45.00 00 $ 22% bp 


70. 
. 65. 00 32. 00 ie. 00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, 4A, $75; bleed, $10 





Bakers Digest. 4049 Peterson Ave., Chica p 
46. Published by Siebel Pub. Co. Est. 192 
Editor: E. J. Pyler. Subscription, $2. Tyr : 
pare: ca *, a 3 cols. Published bi-mont 
, Feb. . Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
somste, ISD 
Circulation, sworn, June, 1959, controlled 
4.310; paid, 1,208; other, 338. Rates— 
Times i086 2/3 Pi Page 1/3 Page 
1 a 0 155. $ 86.00 
3 he 146.00 . 78.00 
6 60 128.00 71.00 
Color, an, 70, except red, $40; bleed, 10% 


FA &» 


Bakers Review. 625 8th Ave., New York 18 
Published by ‘Ko R. Gregory Co. Est. ee 
Editor: Clifford W — ubscription, 
Trim size, 81/,x1 11/4 e. 7x10; 2 Pa 5 
cols., 3% or 21/,. Publehed omar close 
\Sth prec. Agency dncouee. "152 Mailing 
list-A-C 

Circulation, qualified, 19,647; non- pon 
4,006. Bakeries & owners, 16,506; “mags fo 
ecs., purch. agents, ts., supts., 538; 
bakery supply houses, 2 Rates— 
Times ha 2/, I, Page 1/3 Page 
1” $510.00 $3 $265.00 ‘$180.00 

6 240.00 160.00 

12 35 6 318 00 230.00 155.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; others, $125; bleed, $30 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 447. 


© ABD 


Bakers Weekly. 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17. Published by American Trade Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1907. Man. ed.: J. R. Phelan. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, B1/x1 Lif. Type 
ge, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published Monday. 
oo close 10 days prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, paid, 10,230; unpaid, 1,387 
Bakeries & owners, 5,801; dealers, jobbers, 
distributors, mfrs. of bakery supplies, equip., 
& ingredients, 1,896; bakery execs., mgrs., 
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supts., 1,854; other, 755. Rates— 
B 


u 

Pages Loge 2/,Page Page 1/3 Page 

1 00.60 $440 bp £360. 00 
13 400. 00 381, ‘OO 312 ‘O0 

Color, 4A red, $90; other 4A, $150; bleed, $40. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


@® CD 


Baking Industry, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
3. Published by Clissold Publishing Co. Est. 
1887. Editor: Harold E. Snyder. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 
cols., 13 pi. hago | bi-weekly, Forms 
close 12 days ae Agency ee 15-2. 
Circulation, paid 041; unpaid, 1,920. 
Bakeries & owners, 6,727; bakery execs., 
mgrs., supts., 1,911; dealers, jobbers, ar. 
utors, mfrs. of bakery supplies, e ss in- 
redients, 1,728; bakery workers, other, 
99. Rates— 
Bulk 
Pages 1 Page 





2/, Page Page 1/3 Page 
e733 280.00 $196 8 87 


300.00 
205. 00 136. 7 


273.33 
published in Feb 


Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $40 
a Directory Issue, 
For additional data see " sapode page. 





Biscuit and Cracker Baker. 71 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. Published by American 
Trade Pub. Co. Est. 1912. Editor: Russ 
Obright. gg $3. Trim size, 81/4x11!,,. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33%. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 1,926: non-qualified, 
571. Biscuit, cracker, bakery: owners, 1,002; 
execs., mgrs., supts., 625; suppliers, brokers 
230; other, 61. Rates— 
Times age 2 Pag g 1/3 Page 
$25 $92.0 00 
6 ' j 141.0 00 
12 : 83 00 
Color, pub., red, $50; bleed, $25. 





Chicago Retail Baker, 4941 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago 30. Published by Associated Retail 
Bakers of Greater Chicago. Est. 1936. Editor: 
R. R. Trotter. Subscription, $4.50. Trim size, 
8l/ox1ll/,. Type page, 74x10; 2 cols., 14 pi. 
Published Ist. Forms close 3 wks. prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing-C 
stroubation. sworn, controlled, 2,500; paid, 


250. Rates— 
2, Pa age I, Page 
$121.00  $ 97.00 
105.00 oi 00 


12 f 94.00 77.00 
Color, pub. std., $50; bleed, $20. 





New South Baker. 75 3rd St., N. W. Atlanta 
8, Ga. Published by Walter W. Brown Pub. 
Co., Inc. i. — So elie sy Sub- 
oon tion, rim size /4x 2. lype page, 

x16; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 5th. Forms close 
Ath prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,483; controlled, 
471; other, 85. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/, Pa YW Page 1/3 Page 
$155 86 $105. a0 $ 95.00 

iis: 60 30. 00 50 0 

publisher’s red, $40; bleed, 





Panadero Latinoamericano (Spanish — Bakery 
Products), 1602 Harold St., eaten 6. Pub- 
lished by Tunnell Publications, Inc. Est. tye 
Editor: eet Trim size, 8;4x1l\,. & 
page. 7\ 6x10; 2 cols., 31/2. Published alll 

orms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 9,600. Rates 
Times 1Page %;Page 1,Page 1/3 Page 
$ $165.00 $130 00 $100 00 
6 2 147.50 120.00 50 
132.00 110.00 Hl 00 

Color, 4A red, 25%; other, $60; bleed, 10%. 

For additional data see column at left. 





Pretzel Baker, Cherry Lane Farm, Star Route, 
Pottstown, Pa. Published by National Pretzel 
Bakers Institute. Est. 1945. Editor: A. V. Tis- 
dale. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 57/x87/. Type 
ge, 45/x734; 2 cols., 21/6 Published 15th. 
Pose close Ist Agenc discounts, 
Circulation, sworn, tune 1960, controlled, 
-700. Rates— 
Times 1 Page I, Page lf, Page 
1 $ 93.00 é 55 00 $3 
6 84.00 
40 3p 


12 70.00 
Color, $18; bleed, 10%. 








Soatinresan Baker (inc. seve Bor), 166 1602 
Harold St., Houston 6, Tex. Publis 
Tunnell Pubs., Inc. Est. 1931. Editor: th by 
Schenek. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8xlll,. 
Type page, 71/x10; 2 cols., 31/2. Published Ist. 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,974; other, 75. 
Times iP ah P Vp P y 
imes ‘a ‘a age 
i 73.00 $130.86 $100. 0.00 $ 80% 00 


12 140. 60 1s. 00 80. 00 80. 60 
Color, red, 25%; other, $50; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see opposite page. 


© aD 


Western Baker, 500 Howard St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. Published by Miller Freeman Pubs. 
Est. 1905. Editor: Ennis B. Poser. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8!/4x1l!,. He of nn 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published month rms close 
5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, paid, 2,309; unpaid, 355. Baker- 
ies & owners, 991; dealers, jobbers, distrib- 
utors, mfrs. of bakery supplies, equip., & 
ingredients, 545; bakery execs., mgrs., supts., 
422; at workers, 107; other, 208. ‘_ 
‘a 


_ 2, Page Y, Pag e \,P 
45.00 $220.00 4160. 00 $135 0 b0 
é et. 00 190.00 00 
12 175.00 155.00 1s, 00 1 00 
4A red, $35; others, $50; bleed, $25. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 








CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Bakers’ Journal, 501 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Ont. 
Published by Bakers’ Journal Pub. Co. Est. 
1929. Trim size, 8!/2xlll,. Type ES 7x10. 
Published 25th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, June 1960, controlled, 3,067; 
other, 50. Mfrs., retail & wholesale bakeries, 





2,605; suppliers, 154; non-mfg. retailers, 87; 


— + 1 p at ty P Ve Pa 
Ty 8 160.80 $586 $100.80 f i 2-00 
100. 0 00 OO 


12 130. 89 
Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, sss; bleed, ise 


@ 


Canadian Baker, 481 Maclean ti Ave., Toronto 
2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. Editor: . Stephen. 
Trim size, 814,x1114. Type page, Fini: 2 and 3 
cols. Published 3rd. Forms close 12th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list, A or B-C. 
Circulation, controlled, 3,394: other, 196. 
Mfrs., retail wholesale bakeries, | 2,976; 
bakery suppliers, 272; institutions, 109; other, 
65. ee 2h P fp P Vy P 
‘a a a age 
1 5230.80 $195 80 $120:90 $108. b0 
12 180.00 183, 00 103. 00 38, OO 
Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $60; bleed, 15%. 
Buyers’ Guide Directory, published as July 


issue. Bs, 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 


La Fournee (French), 6555 Cote des Neiges, 
Montreal, Que. Published by _ Publications 
Laurion Ltee. Est. 1946. Editor: J. Brousseau. 
aes: e $3. Trim size, 81/, aot Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published ae a 
close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, controlled, 1,937: Boxy 242. 
Mfrs., retail & wholesale bakeries, 1,191; in- 
stitutions, 319; bakery suppliers, 249; other, 
Times "1 Pe 2h P Y P 
imes age age age 
1 $120.80 #9500 $75.00 
6 1% = 80.00 67.50 
12 70.00 55.00 
Color, 4A, 9380, bleed, 15%. 











How do YOU use ‘tke 


MARKET DATA and 
DIRECTORY ISSUE? 


©@ MARKETING 


To select test markets 


markets 


%006000808 080888888 EEEe 


. . .Ever thought how many different ways Industrial Market- 
ing’s “market analyzer,” can be used? Here are a few of the 
countless ways readers have used this book. . . 


To identify and select ‘new markets” for established products 


To identify specific buying influences within a given market 


To evaluate for a given product, the relative importance of respective 


To match markets with media serving that market 
As a source of additional market data currently available 


To plan product research and development—within a given market 
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You get more for 


your money when 
you use 





BAKING 
INDUSTRY 


sells better 
to the 


$6 2 billion 
baking market 


more baker-customers buy and 
read BAKING INDUSTRY than 
any other baking magazine 
. wholesalers, retailers, 
home service bakeries, super- 
morkets and chain store bak- 
eries. 


more exclusive advertisers in 
BAKING INDUSTRY than in any 
other national bakery maga- 
zine. This is the 12th consecu- 
tive year of leadership in this 
category. 
of all bakery purchasing is 
done by the men who buy 
and read BAKING INDUSTRY 
- + presidents, plant super- 
intendents, production super- 
visors and top management 
personnel. 
1961 BUYING DIRECTORY... 
the 27th issue of this massive 
listing of ingredients, equip- 
ment, machinery, products 
and services. Advertising rates 
same as regular issues. 1962 
BUYING DIRECTORY ISSUE out 
February 17, 1962. 


YEARS 


More Editorial Influence 
BAKING INDUSTRY has MORE editorial 


firsts and magazine-sponsored industry de- 
velopments than any other bakery publica- 
tion. Editorial leadership guarantees adver- 
tising effectiveness. 


Chain Store and Supermarket 
Coverage 


The only magazine serving the baking in- 
dustry which features a section in each is- 
sue covering the special interests of super- 
market and chain store bakeries. Special 
concentrated coverage of supermarket and 
chain store bakeries gives you complete 
coverage of this fast growing and highly 
important segment of the baking industry. 


Special Services 


List of Jobbers and Brokers; The BLUE 
BOOK, over 500 pages of facts covering 
7,500 largest bakeries. Free to advertisers; 
Research Department . . . information cen- 
ter on market facts and figures; Product 
Consultation Service; Washington Office 

. background and contacts available to 
readers and advertisers. 


BAKING @@ 
INDUSTRY 


A Clissold businesspaper 


105 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS — ANdover 3-1600 
New York ¢ Atlanta * Washington © Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
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Food Division 


Beverages—Alcoholic 


Concentration of producers continues; 


wholesalers expand their operations 


CURRENT TRENDS 


> Beer and malt plants (S.LC. 2082, 
2083) . . . Both production and tax- 
paid withdrawals rose last year. 
Tax-paid sales of 87.9 million bbl. 
topped the previous year’s record 
high of 87.7 million. 

With the promise of a steady in- 
crease in sales volume and per capi- 
ta consumption year by year, due to 
population growth in the 21-35-year 
age bracket—the group of highest 
beer consumption—plant expansion 
and modernization should continue 
in high gear. 


> Wines and distilled liquors (S.LC. 
2084, 2085) ... A fifteen-year record 
was broken by retail liquor sales 
last year, with an estimated 232.5 
million gallons sold. Previous high 
was 231 million gallons in the post- 
war year of 1946. Most market re- 
searchers in the field feel this high 
marks a plateau in sales and that 
three or four years may pass before 
a new peak is reached. 


>» Wholesale distributors (S.I.C. 50- 
95) . . . With the concentration of 
production facilities, wholesale dis- 
tributors are taking on additional 
territories, lines, or both, with a re- 
sultant growing need among them 
for more material handling equip- 
ment and vehicles to facilitate or 
expand their services. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The following table contains the 
latest census data on total plants 
and annual capital outlays. 


Alcoholic Beverage Industry 


Capital 
$.1.C. No. of Outlays 
Code Industry Title Plants (add ) 

2 Malt liquors ...258 $62,395 
2083 Malt : 46 3,131 
2084 Wines & brandy 239 
2085 Distilled liquor 122 

Total ' 665 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 


1959 Census data place per capita 
consumption of malt liquors at 15.2 
gallons, and distilled spirits at 1.12 
gallons. The Census Bureau reports 


450 @ 


there are about 7,500 distributors in 
this industry. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Beer and malt plants (S.C. 2082, 
2083) . . . Besides buying more than 
4 billion lbs. of brewing materials, 
nearly 3 billion cartons and 900 mil- 
lion cases, brewers represent a big 
market for: high-speed, large-scale- 
production equipment; brewing and 
packaging machinery; control in- 
struments; cooling and air condi- 
tioning units; tanks, motors, com- 
pressors; water treating equipment; 
material handling equipment; heat 
exchangers, etc. 


>» Wines and distilled liquors (S.I.C. 
2084, 2085) . . . Much the same type 
of equipment is used in these plants 
as in beer and malt plants, both op- 
erating chiefly through chemical 
processes, with little labor involved. 


>» Wholesalers of beer, wine and dis- 
tilled liquors (S.I.C. 5095) .. . Al- 
though trucks—both the long-dis- 
tance hauling variety and small 
fork-lift and hand trucks—are the 
major items bought by distributors, 
they afford a ready market for any 
service or piece of equipment that 
will facilitate their job, speed up 
their service and help them survive 
in today’s fierce competition. 


» Liquor stores (S.LC. 5921)... 
Larger inventories both of alcoholic 
beverages and allied food specialties 
mean retail stores require addition- 
al rack facilities, refrigeration and 
even freezing units to properly 
store and display their wares. 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Most purchases are ultimately de- 
termined by three individuals: 

e The person basically responsi- 
ble to management for the use of 
the product; 

e The purchasing agent, whose 
interest is in economy, and meeting 
company performance standards. 

e Top management—toward the 
achievement of whose aims the pur- 
chase must finally contribute. 


Sources: Beer Distributor; Mod- 
ern Brewery Age; Liquor Store 
Magazine; Package Store Manage- 
ment. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Beer Distribution 

15-1. The Beer Wholesaler — His Role in 
Economy of the Brewing Industry. 5-page 
commentary and description of the func- 
tions and activities of beer wholesalers, 
with information on sales volumes, or- 
ganization size, etc. 

Liquor Store Magazine 

45-2. Liguor Market Distribution Facts and 
State Laws. Wall map containing nota- 
tions of state regulations concerning li- 
censes, consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages, and legal status of liquor market 
in each state. 

45-3. Trade Up Your Trade Advertising. 
An outline concerning the influence of 
economic, political, and social change on 
liquor trade advertising. 

Modern Brewery Age 

15-4. Breweries are Big Business. 4-page 
folder containing beer production and 
sales data, industry expenditures and ma- 
terials used, advertising outlays, trends 
of net worth, gross sales from operations, 
and consumer expenditures for beer. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Beverage Machinery Mfrs. Assn., 1012 
14th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Brewers’ Assn. of Am., 188 W. Randolph 

St., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Pennsyl- 
vania Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 





> 2082—Malt liquors 


> 2083—Malt and/or malt byproducts made 
from barley or other grains 


> 2084—Wines, brandy, and brandy spirits 





This chapter covers selected segments of Industry Group 208— 
“Beverage Industries”—in the Government’s S.I.C. Manual. 
Here are the establishments in this industry. 


> 2085—Distilled 
liquors 

> 5095—Wholesale distribution of beer, 
wine, and distilled alcoholic beverages 
» 5921—Liquor stores 


rectified and blended 
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Master Brewers Assn. of Am., 535 Arling- 
ton Place, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Natl. Beer Wholesalers Assn., 203 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicage 1, Ill. 

Natl. Liquor Stores Assn., 339 Main St., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 

United States Brewers — 535 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, 

Wine & Spirits Wholesalers a Am., 319 
N. 4th St., St. Louis 14, Mo. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 
Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


0) AB 


American Brewer, 33 Lyons Pl., Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. Published by American Brewer Pub- 
lishing Corp. Est. 1867. Editor: Robert 
as. eg $3. = size, 834x117/. 
errr page. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols.; 334 and 2l,. 
lis 15th. “oe close Zoth prec. 
hae discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, paid, 2.140; unpaid, 480. Brew- 
eries, execs., & brewmasters, 1,243; brewery 
eqpt. & supply, 342; others, 531. Rates— 
Times 1 Pa 2/, e Y, Page 1/3, Page 
1 $220.00 #170. 0 $130. 09 $90.00 
6 00 80.00 


12 178. 60 130. 00 e iy 70.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $60; bleed, 10%. 
American Brewer Register, published Dec. 
15th as_part we of American Brewer. Forms 
close, Nov. Rates—l page, $175; 2%, 








6th. 
page, $135; y, page, $105; 1/, page, $75 





Brewer and Dispenser. 303 Maritime Bldg., 

Seattle 4, Wash. Est. 1933. Subscri —. % 

Trim size, 81/2x1l!/,. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 

33g. Published 20th. Forms close 10th. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times | Page iy Page 4 Page '/ Page 
1 $110.00 $ 65.00 $4 5.00 $3 30.00 


2 "90: ivy 8. 00 30. 2. ivy 
Color, 4A red, $40; other, $50; es. 10%. 





Brewers Digest. 4049 W. Peterson Ave., Chi- 
cago 30. Published by Siebel Pub. Co. Est. 
1926. Editor: E. J. Pyler. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, Band T page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid. 2,229; unpaid, 960. Brew- 
eries, 1,14]; olesale beer distributors, 493; 
equip & supplies, 313; other, 286. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2 Page i/, Page 1/3 Page 

r $ 178.00 $135. 00 $954 09 


200. 
12 135. 0 100 bo a 00 
Color, 4A red, $40; other, $60; bleed, 10%. 
Buyers Guide and Directory. Mailed with 
Jan. issue of Brewers eg Forms close Jan. 
1. Rates—l page, $260; page. 155. 
Color, 4A red, $40; ether’, $60; bleed, 10%. 
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Modern Brewery Age. 80 Lincoln Ave., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Published by Modern Brewer 
Age Pub. Corp. Est. 1933. Editor: William 
Dogan. Subscription, . Published Mon. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, paid, 2,641; unpaid, 453. Brew- 
ee rm. & brewmasters, 1,569; brewery 
— & supply, 561; whlsle. beer dist., 182; 
ers, 330. Rates— 
Magazine format. Trim size, 81/)x1l!/,. Type 
age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33/gx2 1/6. Published 
Fst Mon. Forms close 10th prec. 
Times 1Page 2% 23 66 Wy Page 1; Page 
1 $300.00 eo} ° 180.00 $135.00 
6 276.00 166.00 125.00 
12 f 182 00 145.00 110.00 
% , $70; 4A yellow, blue, ; 
others, $90; bleed, 10%. 
Tabloid format. Type page, 10x113; 5 cols., 
2. Ad page, 5 cols. x 7’. Published Mon. 
gnoept ie aga ge 2 Wipe prec. hP 
imes ‘a e age age 
a 60.00 #198. 4 416. 4 $117 . 


at ; 
39 i 138. 00 181: 00 6 OO 
Color, red, $50; bleed not available. 





51) ee ok Age pie ee fon cee. 
x y, page. x cols 

Pu Tefed March , Fores dete Feb. Ist. 
Rates—l page, ‘$200; YW page, 


Spirits. 6 W. 57th St., New York 19. Published 
by Liquor Pubs., Inc. Est. 1933. Editor: Dan 
Hecht. er alo $3. Trim size, 81/4x1l1,. 
Type page, 3 cols., 2!/s. Published 5th. 
Forms close 3 wks. prec. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 3,595; non-qualified, 
584. Wholesalers, execs., dept. heads, buyers, 
salesmen, 1,399; distilleries, wineries, import- 
ers, 1,130; adv. agencies, 625; others, 290. 
— - 2h P y hy P 
imes ‘a e Cy age 

1 $260.00 $205: bo dies bo $130. a0 


ib 38 69 195: ‘ 140: 00 170. 00 
Color, 4A red, $65; others, $85; bleed, 10%. 


Western Brewing and Distribution, 3924 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles 29. Published by Occi- 
dental Pub. Co. Est. 1893. Editor: Cleo Brad- 
dock. Subscription, $3. ie size, 8!/2x11}/2. 
Type page, 71/4x10; 3 cols., Published 20th. 

Forms close loth. jE ally Saseune 15-2. 
Circulation, June, 1960, 1,782: con- 

Times Pag Pay 74. a fy P 
imes ‘a e age age 
24.00 ae ap $110.00 $ 26. 00 


13 147 00 110.00 87 00 és 00 
Color, 4A red, $50; other, $60; bleed, 10%. 











Wines and Vines, 690 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 4. Published by Wine Publications. Est. 

a) Editor: Irving H. Marcus. Subscription, 

Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7!/4x10; 3 cols., 
a. Published 15th. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 1,938; unpaid, 374. Winer- 
ies, 844; bottlers & distributors, 415; allied 
firms, 254; mfrs., hb — 210. Rates— 
Times a6 e \,Page Yy. 

1 220 : $7 ri $135.00 $100.90 00 

115.00 5.00 


6 

12 180. OO 145, 00 110.00 80, 00 
Color, 4A red, $45; other, $75; bleed, 109 

Annual Directory of the Wine Industry. Pub- 
lished Sept. 15th. Forms close July 15th. Rates 
—1 time shown for Wines and Vines. 


DISTRIBUTION & SERVICE 
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oe Analyst Group Publications, 2400 
Curtis St., Denver 6. Published by Bell Pubs 
Group comprised of: Alaska, ansas, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, Oklahoma, Rocky Mountain, 
Western States and Wyoming Beverage 
Analysts. Rates and specifications on request 


Beverage Bulletin, 8421 Wilshire Blvd., Bev- 
erly Hills, Cal. Published by Calif. Beverage 
Publications. Est. 1936. Editor: R. S. Granas. 
Type page, 10!/gx1l47/. 5 cols., 2''. Published 
lst. Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 21,971: non-qualified, 
10,196. Licensees: Calif., 19,043; Colorado, 767; 
Hawaii, §21; Nevada, 493; Arizona, 403; 
Alaska, 339; New Mexico, 261. Rates—open 
rate, .88; 1,040 lines, .83; 5,000 lines, 10,000 
lines, 81. Color, $95; bleed on request. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Beverage a: = News. 703 Market St., San 
Francisco 3. Published by a Publica- 
tions, Inc. oY 1935. Editor: Toy rise’ : — 
scription, ype page x 2; cols., 
2''. Published 1st and Forms. close 
days prec. Agenc aaiceee 15-2. 

irculation, qualified, 18,135; non-qualified, 
1,234. Cal. on-and off-sale licensees, 16,366: 
distilleries, wineries, etc., 1,797; other, 211. 

Rates—cpen 85c; 5,000 lines, 66c; 10,000 
lines, 65c. Color, $95; bleed, not available. 











Beverage Record, Box 31, Lake Arrowhead, 
Calif. Published by Geo. L. Anderson. Est. 
1935. Editor: Geo. L. Anderson. Trim size, 
11x17!/.. Type page. 91x16; 5 cols., 11 pi. 
Published Ist. Forms close 24th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation (San Diego & Imperial Coun- 
ties), sworn, Sept. 1960, controlled, 4,050; 
other, 300. Rates—per inch, $3.08 
Color, 4A, $50. 





roy Register. Box 31, Lake Arrowhead, 
Calif. Published by gy L. Anderson. Est. 
1946. Editor: Geo. L. Anderson. Trim size, 
11x17. Type pase, 91/.x16; 5 cols., 11 pi. 
Published i, orms close 24th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation (San Bernardino & Riverside 
Counties), sworn, June 1960, controlled, 2,135: 
paid, 879; other, 230. Rates—per inch, $1.68 
Color, 4A, $50. 





Arizona Beverage a. P. O. Drawer 710, 
Phoenix. ——s ed ig, Diamond Pub., Inc. 
Est. 1937. pe page, x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 
lished ath * _ Kgency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, qualified, 3,720; non-qualified, 
355. Retailers, F S01; clubs, 197; wholesalers, 
96. Rates— 

Times 1Page 2%;,Page 1/, Page ‘1/3 Page 

1 Sze. 00 $143.00 $109 09 


orms close 15th. 


aa ; 132.00 100.0 
12 s 120.00 92 0 
Color, $60. Sau $25. 


Associated Beverage Publications, 251 Park 
Ave., S., New York 10. Group comprised of: 
Beverage Analyst Group (Bell), Beverage 
Media, Connecticut Beverage Jnl., Illinois 
Beverage Jnl., Indiana Beverage Life, Mis- 
souri Beverage Jnl., New Jersey Beverage 
Jnl., Northwest Beverage Jnl., Patterson's 
California Beverage Gazetteer, Rhode Island 
Beverage Jnl., Seaboard Beverage Jnl., 
Southern Beverage Jnl., Wisconsin sense 
Jnl. Package Rates— 

Times Ano9s e 





yp Page 1/3 Page 
stay = S003 4 
3143. 00 


12 ‘ 2927.00 2308.00 1713.00 
for 4A red, $1161; select, $1362; bleed, 





Beer Distributor, 80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, 
ae Published by Beer Distributor Publish- 
Corp. Est. 1935. Editor: William M. Do 
Su scription, . Trim size, 8!/2x1ll\/. “type 
page, 7x10; 3 col., 2 1/6. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mail- 


ing list-A- 
irculation, qualified, 3,427; non-qualified, 
740. Wholesale beer distributors, 2,902; brew- 
ery execs. & brewmasters, 502; other, 74. 
Times ip a P y Vy P 
imes ‘a ‘a e age 
1 $30 00.00 $25 fo die0 i $135 00 
12 . { 148 00 110. 00 


0; yellow, blue, 
po wel $90; bleed, Tbe, 





Beverage Retailer Weekly (4 editions), 1780 
eT. New York 19. Est. 1933. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Type page, 10!/3x16. 5 cols., 
Published 5 a Forms close Tues. ee 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 20,106; un sid. 8,094. Bars, 
restaurant, hotels, clubs, 709; package 
stores, 5,207; distillers, a wholesalers 
distributors, 1,139; other, 141. 

Combination rates—Open, 99c; 5,000 lines 
97c; 15,000 lines, 94c; 25,000 lines, 90c. 

Color, 2%. 





Beverage Times, 44 W. 63rd St., New York 
23. Est. Fae Subscription, $3. Type page 
101/3x16; cols., 2’. Published Ist and 3rd 
Tieeday” in N. Y., N. J. and New England 
editions. Forms close Monday prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Sept. 1958, paid, 23,141. 
Combination rates (June 1959 )—Open, 78c; 
5,000 lines, 76c; 15,000 lines, 72c; 25,000 lines, 
62c. Color, 25%,. 





California Beverage Journal, 5205 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 27. Published by Mc- 
Donald. Est. 1949. Editor: P. Brink. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim ~~ Ro. ~\y Type page, 7x 
10; 3 cols., 21/4 d Yoth: Forms close 
25th. Agency Btn aces 
Circulation, Dec. 1958, controlled, 8,125; 
other, 92. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2) Page /, Page 
r $215.00 $175.00 $125 bo 
6 205.00 160.00 
12 195.00 130.00 i 60. 00 
Color, $65; bleed, 10%. 





Illinois Beverage Journal, | N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 2. Published by Illinois Seeraye 
Media, Inc. Est. 1944. Editor: James E ‘. 
Brien. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/,xll. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published d ist. Forms 
close 18th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


ing list-D. 
Cisoulction, ualified, 13.610; non-qualified, 
1,042. Retail dirs., 12,734; wholesale dlrs., 


1,401. Rates— 
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1 Pa 2%, Page ‘1/2 Page 
$285.00 $215.00 
270.00 205 .00 

320 255.00 195.00 50. 

ar, 4A ted $85; other, $100; bleed, 10%. 


«i 


Indiana Beverage Life, 2127 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 2. Published by Beverage Life 
See Co ee eee: eT, ennen 
5u. scription, rim size, 8!/.x11. Type ge 
7x10; 3 cols., 25. Published 4st femme ‘aan 
15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 5.502; non-qualified, 
1,093. Beer, wine & liquor licensees, 4,808; 
wholesalers, 486; gine: 118. Rates— 

Times 1 Page e 2 Page 1/3 Page 

l $245 to GAS 0 $1500 d0% 

6 235.00 165.00 145.00 105.00 
2 220.00 155.00 140.00 95.00 
or, 4A red, $75; other, $85; bleed, 10% 





12 
Col 





Frank Kane's Licensed Beverage Review, 149- 
14 4lst Ave., Flushing 55, N. Y. Published by 
The National Liquor Review Co. Est. 1934 
Editor: Frank Kane. Trim size, 8'/2xll. Type 
ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 15th. 
close 3lst prec. Agency disc., 15-2 


1Page %,P Page l, Page 

$300 00 $250.00 0 $200.00 $135.00 

275.00 230.00 175.00 125.00 

12 250.00 zi0 00 150.00 115.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 


Kansas Beverage News, 6330 Eilerts, P. O. 
Box 1677, Wichita 18, Kansas. Published by 
Kansas Beverage News, Inc. Est. 1958. Editor: 
C. Walters, Jr. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
8'/2x11 Type page, 7! /4x93/44; 2 and 3 cols., 
21 and 14 pi. Published Ist. ‘Forms cteee, 20th. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A,C 
Circulation, sworn, Feb. 1960, controlle d, 
720; paid, 300; other 950. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $20000 $140.00 ‘$1000 ‘§ 75.00 
6 180.00 125.00 95.00 65.00 
_12 150.00 110.00 85.00 60.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, $80; bleed, $20. 








OF 


Kentucky Beverage Journal. 100 E. Main St., 
Frankfort. Published by Feature Publications, 
Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: F. F. Dudgeon. Trim 
size, 81/2x]l. 7 page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/. 
Published Ist. rms mw, 20th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, = ied, 2,281; non-qualified, 
59. Licensees, 1,697; wholesalers, distillers, 
other, 50. Rates— 
1Page 2% Page \/, Page 
$160.00 $120.00 $ 75.00 
) 110.00 65.00 


Vy Page 
$ 95.00 
85.00 


“e 0c 70.00 55.00 


Vie 





Liquor Handbook, The, 17 E. 48th St., New 
York 17. Published by Gavin-Jobson, Inc. Est. 
1954 Editor: Clark Gavin. Single co ¥. Lg 
rim size 8! 4xll4. Type page 7x10; 
47, Published May 31. Forms colse April Te 
Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation sworn, 1960 edition, 3,196. Rates 
—l page, $425; 1 page, $240; 1/3 page, $175. 
Color, $110; bleed , 4 


VAC} 


Liquor Store, 17 E. 48th St., New_York 22 
Published by Jobson Pub. Corp. Est 1934 
Editor: Frank Haring. Trim size, 8!4x1l! 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published isi 
week Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D 

Circulation, controlled, 43,788: other, 921. 
Liquor store owners, mgrs., 40,095; whole- 
salers, salesmen & reps., 2,680; distilleries 
wineries & breweries, 1,111; other, 463. Rates 





Times 1Page %,Page Page '1/; Page 
1 $890.00 $680 bo $465 $0 ‘$355.00 

6 845.00 445.00 340.00 

12 790.00 gos 00 410.00 320.00 
Color, 4A red, $155; others $220 bleed, 10% 


Michigan Table Topper. 312 Shearer Bldg., 
Bay zity Publishe a | Donald Grant. Est. 
1948. Subscription $3. Type page, 10!/4x151/2; 
5 cols. , 2’. Published 20th. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, June 1958, controlled 
19.000. Rates—open 45c; 5,000 lines, 33c; 10,000 
lines, 30c; 12,000 lines, 18c. Color, $50 


VAC} 


Missouri Beverage Journal. 24 S. Sixth St., 
Minneapolis 2. Published by Mid-Continent 
Pub. Est. 1945. Editor: Frank Diamond. — 
scription $3. Trim size, 8!/2x1l Type pa 

7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3/2 and 21, blished 
Oth. Forms close 20th prec. Agency disc., 
9 

vs 








] 
] 


452 ® 


Circulation, controlled, 5.502. Rates— 
Times 1Page % Page Wp Page ‘1/3 Page 

Y $220.00 $170.00 $135.6 00 $105.0 bo 

6 200.00 160.00 

12 185.00 145.00 10: 0 aS, bo 
Color, 4A red, $60; others, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Modern Server os ‘eo Store, formerly | se 
Server, 104 E. New York 16. Pub- 
lished b Blackburn Pubs., Inc. Est. 1934. 
Editor WJ Popp. ay tion, $3. Trim 
size, i nel Type Rr, 10x13; 5 cols., 2. 
Published Mon. Forms close, 
Ye and and discounts, 15-2. Mailing 





honk - 
Circulation, peveee. 80,273; non-qualified, 

1,038. On and off premise licensees: spirits 
stores, restaurants, taverns, bars, cocktail 
lounges, hotels & clubs, 75.633; wholesalers 
& distributors, 1,948; distillers, vintners, & 
brewers, 1,342; affiliated mfrs., 924; others, 
707. Rates— Vy P 
2 ra 

an i 


12 
Color, Ist, $300; others on request. 





Monopoly State Review. 6 W. 57th St., New 
York fo: Published by oe OS Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1942. Editor: Pan echt. Trim size, 81/4x 
lll. Type e, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 
2%. Pu lished month! Agency disc., 15-0 
Circulation, qualified, " 4,995; non- -qualified, 
1,682. Liquor control commissioners, admin- 
istrators, supervisors, state store mgrs., state 
agents, 4,983. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy Page 
1 $415. ! $280. 4 
6 i 255.0 
12 350.00 i 235. 00 188,00 
Color, 4A red, $80; others, $105; bleed, 10%. 


National Reviewer and Connecticut Items of 
Interest, 94 E. Main St., “wig, sory! 89, Conn. 
Editor: Margaret E. Fenske. * Forme 7x10; 
3 cols., 2!4. Published monthly orms close 
10th prec. figency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Fore 2, Page '1'/,Page '1/; Page 

1 $120.00 90.00 $ 65.00 $ 50.00 

6 110.00 80.00 60.00 45.00 

12 105.00 75.00 57.50 40.00 
Color, red, 30%; others, 35%. 


New jomney perenne Journal, 1060 Broad St., 
Newark 2 . J. Published by Gem Publish- 
ers, Inc. test "1949. Editor: Harry Slone. Sub- 
scription, . Trim size, 8xll. Type page 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3 and 214. Published 
Ist. Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 11.770; non- eet. 
1,451. Combination stores, 9,307; aw kage 
stores, 1,986; salesmen, 451; private clubs, 26. 
Rates— 

Times 1Page 24P lf, Page 

; - $0 $271, to $202.00 


V, Page 
=e 
05.00 








Vy P 
$158 0 op 
330.00 258.00 191.00 
12 315.00 245.00 181.00 139. 00 
Color, 4K red, $80; others, $90; bleed, 1» 10%. 


New Mexico Beverage Journal, P. ©. Box 
1022, Albuquerque. Published by Paul Case. 
Est. 1947. Editor: Paul Case. Trim size, 8!/2x1] 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/,. Published 28th 
ary Forms close 20th prec. Agency disc., 
Circulation, sworn, 1.696; other, 454. Rates— 
Times 1Page % Page 1/,Page 1/3 Page 

! “1g $ 20.00 $ 74.00 $ $7.00 





53.00 
12 6 00 e2 00 48.00 
Color, 4A, "Ses, bleed, $17.50 


VAC} 


Northwest Beverage Journal. 24 S. Sixth St., 
Minneapolis 2. Published by Mid- Continent 
Pub. Est. 1938. Editor: Frank a. rare 
scription, $3. Trim size, 81/2x1l. e 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3Y, and iM ublished 
10th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation (Minn., N. D., S. D.), controlled 
3,959. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%;Page ', Page 1/3 Page 
Y $210.00 $160.00 $130.00 $3 
6 195.00 150.00 y 
12 180.00 138, 00 
Color, 4A red, $60; others, $75; bleed, 10%. 


Oklahoma Beverage News. 6330 Eilerts, P.O 
Box 1677, Wichita 18, Kansas. Published by 
Kansas Beverage News, Inc. Est. 1959. Editor: 
C. Walters, Jr. Subscription, $4. Trim size, ar 
xll. Type page, 71/4x934; 2 and 3 cols., 21 an 
14 p' Published Ist. Forms close, 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation, sworn, Feb. 1960, controlled 
600; paid, 200; other, 1,200. Rates— 
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Times 1Page 2% Pa VY Page 1/3 Page 
1 $200.00 si4 0.60 $110 0.00 3 75.00 
6 180.00 00 5.00 
12 150.00 if. 6 00 6 00 

Color, 4A red, $60; other, $80, bleed ,$20 


Package Store Management, 6 W. 57th St., 
New York 19. Published by Liquor Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1934. Editor: Dan Hecht. Trim 
size, 81/4x1l!/g. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
33 and 2g. Published 15th. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 20.775: non-qualified, 
665. Package stores, 20,244; distillers, recti- 
fiers, wineries, importers & brewers, 916 
wholesalers, 413. Rates— 
Times 1Page %;Page Page 1/3 Page 
1 $490.00 $375.00 $295.00 $235 00 
6 460.00 350.00 275.00 
12 435.00 330.00 255.00 205, 0 
Color, 4A red, $110; others, $155; bleed, 10%. 


Red Book Directory of the Wine & Liquor 
Industries, 6 W. 57th St. Published by Liquor 
Publications, Inc. eat. 1937. Subscription, $10. 
Trim size, 814xll¥%. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
33. Published yearly. gency discounts, 15-0. 
Gircul lation, ot 5,000. Rates—l page, 
$360; 1/2 Y ee 
Color, red, Soe: others, $85; bleed, 10%. 


Rhode Island Beverage Journal, 603 Hope St., 
Providence 6. Published by Beverage Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1944. Editor: Aaron A. Bilgor. 
Trim size, 81/2xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published ist. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 1.714; other, 
591. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%,Page ' Page 
1 $110.00 $ 90.00 $ 75.00 
6 100.00 80.00 67.00 
12 90.00 70.00 60.00 
Color on request; bleed, 10%. 











Vy Page 
$ 60.00 
55.00 








a eg Beverage Journal, 1 Thomas Circle, 
Seaboard Beverage Journal, Inc. Est 
Editor: R. H. Chase. eg $3. Trim 
ublished Ist. Forms close 20th 
adn, Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
540. Retail outlets, 5,980; wholesalers & dis- 
tributors, 1,028; other, 33. Rates— 
lz Page 
1 $190.00 $150.00 $125.00 $ 87.$0 
6 175.00 140.00 0 .00 
Color, 4A red, $70; other, $85; bleed, 10%. 
nue, Coral Gables, Fla. Est. 1945. Editor: J. R. 
Barnard. —_ size, gt Type page, 7x10; 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 14.397; non- -qualified, 
etc., 1,365. Rates— 
Times 1 Pag 2, P. Page 1,P 
6 360 300.00 225.00 175.0 
12 340. 00 285.00 210.00 165. 60 


W., Washington 5, D. C. Published by 
7. ar ak tps page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 

Circulation, qualified, 6.833; non-qualified, 
Times 1 Page 2% Page Wy Page 

12 165.00 130.00 100.00 oS 0 
Southern Beverage Journal, 327 Alcazar Ave- 
2 and 3 cols., 14 and 21 pi. Published Ist. 
1,766. Retailers, 12,896; wholesalers, suppliers, 

1 $380. ia $315 00 =. 00 $185, io 
Color, 4A red, $80; others, $100; bleed, 10%. 





Texas Beverage News, 3901 Meadowbrook 
Dr., Fort Worth 3, Tex. Published by Texas 
Beverage News Co. Est. 1958. Editor: Mack H. 
Williams. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 10!/4x15. 
Type page, 95/gxl41/,. 5 cols., 11!/2 ems. Pub- 
lished Ist and 3rd Mondays. Forms close prec. 
Tues. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

a, sworn, controlled, 2,577: paid, 
798; oth 27. Rates—] page, $294; 1 page, 
$147; YW ‘pane, $73 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


® 


Beverage Alcohol Reporter (formerly Wine, 
Beer & Spirits), 450 Alliance Ave., Toronto 9, 
Ont. Published by Age Publications, Ltd. Est. 
1949. Editor: Arthur Vincent. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 8!/,xll14. Type page, 7x10; 
and 3 cols. Published 6th. Forms close 26th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-D. 
Circulation, controlled, 8.064; other, 216 
Hotels, 3,903; retail stores, 1,063; public houses 
& taverns, 836; brewers, distillers, 733; other, 


Times 2/, Pag Wy Page 1/, Page 
l ; $220. $0 $160.00 #120. 00 
6 240.00 204.00 150.00 110.00 
12 t 175.00 130.00 102.00 
Color, 15%. 











Food Division 


Beverages=Nonalicoholic 


Record growth rate decreases speed; 
promotions push new products, sizes 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= SUBSTANTIAL PLANT EXPANSION 
AND IMPROVEMENT investments were 
reported as planned for this year 
by 66% of the bottlers answering a 
nationwide survey conducted late 
last fall. This follows a year when 
the soft drink industry’s growth 
rate slowed considerably. 

Estimated 1960 sales increases 
over the record level of 1959 are 
pegged at 3.5%. The previous year 
the increase was 12% over the 1958 
level. “Poor weather” held 1960 
sales down, according to industry 
spokesmen, and the weather was 
only partially offset by the indus- 
try’s continuing expenditures for 
advertising and promotion—which 
total about $100 million annually. 

The 1960 profit picture also 
showed only a modest improvement 
in terms of the previous year’s gain 
of about 10%, averaging only some 
2.2% above the 1959 level. Scattered 
price increases plus lower produc- 
tion costs due to higher production 
volume were the main factors re- 
sponsible for the meager increase. 
Physical facilities were expanded 
last year at a cost of about $75 mil- 
lion. Here are some general trends 
of the industry. 


MANUFACTURING 


> Bottled & canned soft drinks & 
carbonated waters (S.I.C. 2086) ... 
Average, per-plant 1961 planned 
expansion and improvement ex- 
penditures are reported by one in- 
dustry source at $53,000. 

Grouped according to annual 
1,000-case production capacity, the 
average, planned 1961 per-plant 
outlays are reported at: $7,000 for 
plants under 200; in the 200 to 500 
case capacity range, $25,000; and, 
$150,000 for plants in the 500-and- 
up case range. 

According to an annual survey 
conducted by one industry source, 


here are the projected 1961 pur- 
chases reported by some 400 re- 
spondents. 


Projected Purchases for 1961 
Average per-plant outlays—$38,000 


30% will spend for 20.0.0... . New plants 
45% will spend for ................. Plant equipment 
84%, will spend for ...... aaa chan oa ed Trucks 
47% will spend for .............. Truck bodies 
84% will spend for Vending equipment 
42% will spend for- .............. Premix expansion 

Source: National Bottlers’ Gazette 


The consuming public has been 
presented with an increasing num- 
ber of packaged sizes and types. The 
single-flavor and single-size bottler 
is changing his ways, in order to 
compete more actively with pro- 
ducers offering greater variety. 
Fewer than 5% of the plants an- 
swering a recent industry survey 
report they still bottle only one 
size. 

Last year, trade interest in the 
non-return, non-deposit bottle in- 
creased measurably. Previously 
used mainly for specialty products, 
this package was given increased 
consideration by many bottlers for 
their regular products. Practically 
all major franchise companies are 
now engaged in active testing and 
marketing of no-deposit bottles. 

Canned soft drinks, reflecting an- 
other strong merchandising trend, 
are being used more frequently. A 
spokesman for the can manufactur- 
ing industry estimated 1960 canned 
soft drink sales at 800 million units, 
up 47% over the 1959 level. 

This experimentation in the use 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


of cans and non-returnable bottles 
points up the industry’s greater in- 
terest in “convenience” packaging. 
Such containers are, however, more 
costly to the bottler and, therefore, 
practicable only in markets where a 
higher price prevails. 

There is also considerable experi- 
mentation with new types of mate- 
rials—lighter weight bottles, bottles 
that filter ultra-violet light, alu- 
minum and plastic cases, plastic and 
paper carriers, etc. 

Bottlers are sensitive to the value 
of point-of-purchase advertising 
because a large volume of soft drink 
sales is based on impulse buying. 
They consequently emphasize a 
wide variety of in-store displays. 
The full gamut of advertising mate- 
rial is used in all basic media. 

General factors favorable to the 
industry’s continued growth include 
increased leisure time; a growing 
consumer awareness that soft drinks 
are low cost foods; teenage popula- 
tion expansion; and widened distri- 
bution through fountain sales, coin- 
operated vending machines, pre- 
mix sales, overseas expansion and 
other methods. 


DISTRIBUTION 


> Wholesale distributors of soft 
drinks (S.I.C. 5049) . . . Decreases 
in the number of producing organ- 
izations affects the wholesaler’s sig- 
nificance as a factor in distribution. 
It may be necessary for a distribu- 
tor to expand his territorial cover- 
age, or product line, or both. 

Equipment and supply needs vary 
accordingly. This makes the dis- 
tributor a potentially important 
market for new and/or replacement 
vehicles, material handling items 
and warehouse equipment. 





Classification Manual. 


— 
> 2086—Bottled and canned soft drinks 
and carbonated waters. 

>» 2087—Flavoring extracts and flavoring 
sirups (for use by soft drink manufactur- 





This chapter covers selected segments of Industry Group 208— 
“Beverage Industries’—in the Government’s Standard Industrial 


Here are the manufacturing plants and distributors included: 


ers or at soda fountains). Also included in 
this classification are producers of colors 
for bakers’ and confectioners’ use 

> 5049—Wholesale distributors of soft 
drinks. 
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BASIC STATISTICS 


One industry source reports that 
there are some 4,600 bottlers cur- 
rently in business. A 1957 survey 
showed that almost half of the 
plants in the industry employed 
fewer than i0 persons. 

The following table contains the 
latest Census data available at this 
writing. 


Nonalcoholic Beverage Industry 
(Doliars in Millions) 


8.1.C.* 8.1.C.* 
Item 2086 2087 
Employe 
Number 
Payroll 
Production workers 
Number 38,900 5,300 
Man-hours emerson ; 83.9 10.7 
Wages .$ 129.1 $ 22.1 
Value added by manu- 
facture (unadjusted) . $ 821.6 $260.9 
Cost of materials, fuel 
electricity, contract 
work $ 659.8 
Value of ‘shipments $1,491.7 
Capital outlays (new) ...$ 64.2 
No. establishments with 
20 or more employes 1,402 94 
*2086—Bottled soft drinks industry; 2087—Flavoring 
& extracts industry 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures (Prelim.) 


95,700 9,400 
$ 398.7 $ 49.2 


$247.9 
$512.6 
$ 5.5 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Despite variance in plant size 
and capacity, similar or identical 
manufacturing equipment is used 
throughout the industry. Most of it 
has been expressly developed and 
designed to achieve maximum 
mechanization. 

Included in the manufacturing 
processes are the bottle washers, 
conveyors, filling units, capping 
machines and mixing machines. 
Modern plants also use automatic 
bottle and case counters, case and 
carton packers and unpackers, and 
other materials handling equipment. 

Automatic casing (and uncasing) 
machinery and wide-scale use of 
fork trucks for palletized operations 
are becoming more standard in bot- 
tling plants throughout the country. 

Normal annual requirements of 
the soft drink industry in some bas- 
ic commodities are estimated as fol- 
lows: sugar, 1.2 million tons; car- 
bonic gas, 200 million pounds; acid- 
ulants (citric acid, tartaric, etc.), 
10 million pounds; bottles, 9 million 
gross; crown caps, 200 million gross; 
delivery cases, 17 million boxes; 
cartons, 500 million units; and 
trucks (replacements), 10,000 units. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Except in rare instances, soft 
drink bottling plants are locally 
owned and managed. 

Companies which sell flavors to 
bottlers on a franchise basis are 


dominant factors in the industry. 
They are associated with almost 
80% of the country’s bottling plants. 
Despite this, individual plants are 
not—in the ordinary sense—branch- 
es or subsidiaries of a “parent com- 
pany.” Therefore a “local option” 
situation exists insofar as purchas- 
ing decisions are concerned. 

From the 1957 study showing 
48.4% of the plants to have fewer 
than 10 employees and 93% to have 
fewer than 50, one fact is apparent: 
the industry is made up of small 
proprietors. 

To sell to the industry, the small 
proprietor must be reached per- 
sonally. For the most part, the 
owners are their own purchasing 
departments. 

Sources: National Bottlers’ Ga- 
zette; American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


National Bottlers’ Gazette 

46-1. 4th Annual Sales Survey. Special re- 
port on the industry's 1960 sales and 
profits, with statistics on prices, vending, 
advertising outlays, flavor preferences, 
major outlets, with data grouped geo- 
graphically. 

46-2. The Soft Drink Industry. Mlustrated 
brochure containing production, sales and 
marketing data on the industry, with in- 
formation on packaging and distribution, 
as well as sales, dollar volume and per 
capita comparisons from 1950 to date. 

46-3. Vending in the Sixties. Sixteen page 
booklet outlining opportunities and pro- 
cedures for soft drink and full line vend- 


ing. 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, 11- 
28 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
Carbonated Beverage Institute, 122 W. 
30th St., New York 1, N.Y 
Flavoring Extract Mfrs. Assn., 
born St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Natl. Mfrs. of Beverage Flavors, 38 S. 

Dearborn St., Chicago 3, III. 


38 S. Dear- 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 
Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Smotenp Soft Drink Journal, 316 Peachtree 

N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga. Published by Mc- 
Podden Business Publications. Est. 1905. Edi- 
tor: Yt ak oe Jr. Subgcriptien. $4. Trim 
size, xl}! y e, 7a 3 cols., 2)/ 
Published Ist gnd 8:4 ay rsday. Forms dose 
3 weeks prec. Agcy , 15-2. Mailing list—A 
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Circulation, qualified, 8,119; non-qualified, 
559. Bottling plants, 6,736; allied trades, 1,158; 


ae, mie ste Pa ty P Vy P 
imes ‘a e age age 
1 = bo B05 o $250 00 $175.00 
13 21 150.00 115.00 
25 208 69 180. ‘OO 125.00 100.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; others, $90; bleed, $30. 
The Blue Book, published annually in March. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see opposite page. 


G&D 


Bottling Industry, 660 Madison Ave., New York 
17. Published by Bottlin Industry Pub. Co. 
Est. 1946. Editor: Jerry, Stevens. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, lly, x14l/2. th = page, 
1034x1314; 3 and 5 5 cols., 43/5 and ublished 
every other Tuesday. Forms close 4 weeks 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. : 
Circulation, qualified, 7,633; non-qualified, 
851. Bottling plants, 6,520; franchise firms, 
384: distributors, 101; other, 740. Rates (7x10 
ad unit)— 
Times 1 oe 2/, Page 
1 $425.00 $335.00 
13 295.00 i oy aid 00 
26 245.00 150.00 120.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other 4A, $85; bleed, 10%. 





Y, e e) hy 
fons 5.00 





Coca-Cola Bottler, P. O. Drawer 1734. At- 
lanta 1, Ga. Pu iblished = Hickory Pub. Co 
Est. 1909. Trim size, 814 Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 13 pi. Published. ‘sy orms close 5th 
Agency discounts, I5-2. Circulation, controlled 


8,000. Ss age, $220. 
Color \ red, $55; other, $150; bleed, 10%. 





Mid-Continent Bottler, 912 Baltimore Ave., 
Kansas City 5. ree oe ays Financial Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: ageser. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, Belt Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2’’. Published 5th. Forms close 20th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2.216; paid, 
218; other, 1,040. Rates— 
Times 2%, Page Page 1/3 Page 
$ 99.00 
6 80.00 
12 0. 70.00 
Color, 4A red, $55; other 4A, $70; bleed, 10%. 


@® AD 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 9 E. 35th St., New 
York 16. Published by Keller Pub. Co. Est. 
1882. birmsg D. Kiel. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, Sa ake . Type page, 1bYsax10; 3 cols. 
33g. blished 5th. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, paid, 4,947; unpaid, 2,038. Bev- 
erage bottlin plants, 3,777; mfr. execs., 786; 
o— rs, 208. oh. ad unit)— 
imes ge e l2Page 1/3 Page 
$4 $390 00 $250 09 t 
250.00 
12 210.00 ies, 00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other 4A, $90; bleed, 10% 
ses AIA sales presentation outline. 


P 


Western Bottler, 3924 Sunset Blvd., Los Ange- 
les 29. Published by Occidental Publishing 
Co. Est. 1919. Editor: Tom Penfield. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2g. Published Ist. yom close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 3, 908; non- qualified, 
336. Bottling — execs. and operating per- 
sonnel, 3,469; flavor extract & franchise cos., 
supply houses, reps., 428. Rates— 
Pag e l,Page 1/3 Page 
$150 to 110.00 
5 116.00 88.00 
12 29. 100.00 79.00 
Color, 4A red, $55; other, $70; bleed, $20. 











CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


een Beverage Review. 116 ea 

St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. Published by B. 
Smith- McCarthy Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. joab 
Editor: G. Howard Cash. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 81/,x1l1/,. e. page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
33g. Published 25th. Forms close Sth. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, controlled, 1.656: other, 150. 
Carbonated bev. mfrs., 823; breweries, brew- 
masters, 309; selling agents & mfrs., 282; 
wineries & ae 4 92; other, 167. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%,Page 1) Page 

1 $160.00 $120 09 $ 95.00 

6 5.00 75.00 

12 108 .00 3S i 65.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, 15%. 
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TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Maine. ...... 040606 7 Delaware BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF CIRCULATION 
New Hampshire.... Maryland. 96 . Bottling plants, executives, owners, manager 

District of Columbia and other employee: 6,7: 

Virginia . . Soft drink distributing plants. 
West Virginia 3. Allied trades. ... 
North Carolina... . Miscellaneous. 
South Carolina TOTAI 


American Soft Drink Journal 


Published first and third Thursday of each month 
y McFadden Business Publications, 316 Peachtree 
. E. Atlanta 8, Ga. Jackson 4-6601-2-3-4. 
PERSONNEL 
Pubs.—Haynes McFadden, Sr.; Bradford McFadden. 
Editor—Willis Johnson. 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut. 


NEW ENGLAND. 478 
581 


Pennsylvania SO. ATLANTIC. 


News Editor—Joseph E. Boyd. 

Circulation Director—James Hooton. 

Production Manager—Ruth Clotfelter. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Chicago 11—James J. Crowley, 460 Wrigley Bldg., 

410 Micnien n Ave. Superior 7-6092. 

New York aa, = pote McFadden, Jr., and Robert 

Burnell, $8 Fifth Ave., Columbus 5-5085. 

COMMISSION AND CASH DISCOUNT 

15% to agencies within 30 days of invoice date; cash 
discount 2% 10 days. 


MID. ATLANTIC 1339 


Michigan 

Wisconsin 

E.N. C SNERAL. ‘ 
Kentucky..... “* 
Tennessee 
Alabama 

Mississip 


Minnesota. 

Iowa. ws os 
Missouri ar 
North Dakota... . 
South Dakota. 
Nebraska... . 
Kansas. . 


W.N. CENTRAL. 


Montana. 
Idaho... 
Wyoming. . 
Colorado. .... 
New Mexico. . 


Commission and Cash Discount; 
days from invoice date; cash discount 2% 


Rates effective August 1, 
Contract rates apply 


Directory Section: 


BLUE BOOK EDITION 


Issued March 1. 


One Inch listing 


Inserts: 


1 ti. 
$60.00 


1959. 


6 ti 13 ti. 
$45.00 $35.00 


15% to sgancies 30 
) day Ss 


25 ti. 
$30.00 


ADVERTISING RATES ES. CENTRAL. +e 
Effective jue 1, 1959. (Card No. 1.) : 
Iss' ed July 1, 1959 
Card received June 24, 1959. 
mae i. i 1 
pase .00 os. 00 
2/3 . 305. 240.00 
1/2 page (island). J 215.00 
1/2 pag ; 
1/3 page. 145.00 
1/4 page. iota 105.00 
1/8 ‘ 85. ‘00 75.00 
i frond BB only... . 60.00 45.00 
PP son rateholder acceptable to 1/8 page. 


Furnished by advertiser Max. wt. of stock 80-Ib 


Bleed: 
Extra, per page 


Louisiana. . 
Oklahoma 
MOUN TAIN 
U.S. Possessions & 
other areas..... 
Canada 
Foreign 


W.S. CENTRAL... $30.00 
Alaska 
Hawaii.... 
Washington. . 
Oregon 
California. 


PACIPIC . ...5050 


w 
i) 
an 
¢. 


Mechanical Requirements: 
Mechanical requirements same as regular editions. 


NU®eSN 
ASONn 


Circulation: 
Publisher state: ¢ Circulation Spring, 1961 edition 8,651 


8 


. 8041 


338383e 


GRAND TOTAL 


aa 





eun 
i) 
8 





period. Advertisers will be rebated if within a twelve- 
month period from the date of the first insertion they 
have used sufficient additional space to warrant a 
lower rate than that at which they have been billed. 
Advertisters will be short-rated if within a_twelve- 
month period from the date of the first insertion they 


do not use the amount of space on which their billings 
have been based. 
COVERS—Non-cancellable s 
First cover—not sold 
2nd cover, black and white rate, plus color and - ives 
bleed charges, if any, extra. 10% 
3rd cover, black and white rate, ‘plus color and bleed 


charges, if any. 
4th cover, black and white rate, plus color and 
bleed charges, if any, extra 5% 
The AMERICAN SOFT DRINK JOURNAL offers a total distribution of 8,651 copies 
twice monthly — the highest, most complete, total circulation in the field. 
90.00 6,736 copies blanket the 4,395 beverage bottling plants — the total U. S. Plant 


Cover position applies as one page to total used by 
advertiser in establishing the frequency rate for ad- 

count according to the American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages (National As- 
sociation) in April, 1961. 


vertising other than cover. 
SPECIAL POSITIONS 
BOTTLING PLANT CIRCULATION 
6,736 B.P.A. 12/60 





Rates on request. 


INSERTS 
1 side, earned page rate. 
2 sides, two times page rate. 
4 sides, three times page rate. 
Back-up charge, per page 
Special type inserts (gatefolds, cutouts, etc. ) 
on request. 


COLORS 
AAAA standard red, orange, yellow, green, and pine. 
Standard red, extra.. 00 
Standard orange, yellow, green, ‘blue, extra. 
Matched colors, extra. 
4-color process available only in " standard 
4-color I.P.I. process inks, yellow 28-91-11A, 


red 96-53-16A, blue 73-46-15A, per color, 
extra 100.00 


Color charge does not inc lude cost of bleed. Minimum 
1/4 page. 
BLEED or OVERSIZE 
Bleed or oversize, per page, extra.... 
CLASSIFICATION 
Per word, per insertion. 
Bold, per word, per insertion (min. 1.25) . 
Display (per column inc 
MECHANICAL REQUIREMENTS 
Page 
Unit 
1/3 


. 100.00 
rates 


30.00 


The AMERICAN SOFT DRINK JOURNAL 


INDUSTRY — 6,520 B.P.A. 12/60 


BOTTLING 
— 3,777 A.B.C. 12/60 


In. In. 
Wide Deep 
7 x 

2/3 4-5/8x10 
1/2 i x Elid 1/4 
3-3/8 x1 
(*) 4-5/8x °. 1/2 1/8 
Me Island half 
e is 3 columns, each 2-1/8’. 

aes 110 screen. Composition: no charge. 
All plates must be mounted. No mats used. Any 
necessary artwork or cuts charged to advertiser. 
Engravings, electrotypes, drawings or photographs 
made on order and charged at cost. Necessary repairs 
to plates received in worn or damaged condition or 
requiring mortising, cutting, routing, patching, tack- 
ing, tooling, finishing or notching to be paid by 
advertiser. Binding: Side-stitched, Kind of printing: 
flat bed letterpress. 


Inserts: " 
Overall page size. 
Trim size 
This over-all untrimmed page size allows for 3/16" 
top trim, 9/16" bottom trim and 1/2’ right-hand side 
trim. Make sure no copy or cut you_ wish to appear 
is within 1/2’ of getter margin. Stock minimum 
70 Ib. Maximum 80 
Quantity required 9500, except special issues. 


The AMERICAN SOFT DRINK JOURNAL not only has the largest circulation of 
bottling plants, but it guarantees coverage with at least one major buying executive 
in every one of the 4,395 bottling plants in the United States; multiple copies go 
into larger plants where purchasing decisions are made by more than one individual. 


ASDJ’S new 8,651 MARKET SATURATION circulation breakdown 





Bottling plants, eee, owners, managers and 
other employees 
Soft drink distributing "plants Swesenvee 
Allied trades 
Miscellaneous 
Total paid & Controlled ..... 
Additional circulation: Advertisers, Agencies, adver- 
tising prospects — 254; all others (including file 
copies) — 356 
TOTAL 


DID YOU KNOW? 
13 important com- 
panies in this field 
—all current adver- 
tisers in The AMERI- 
CAN SOFT DRINK 
Bleed: JOURNAL today, were 
Fae Gee odvertising with us 
ISSUANCE AND CLOSING DATES ‘aie 51 years ago. 
Published first and third Thursday of each month. 
Closing dates: Four weeks before date of issue for 
material to be set; three weeks before date of issue s ‘ 
for completely plated « ads. Copy received too late for Amer fe | 316 Peachtree Street, N.E 
5 n /NitelahioM ME @I-Yoldel le 
JAckson 4-6601-2-3 
Nat 11 Soft Drink 
Total Market 








a given issue will run in next succeeding issue. 
Cancellation of space not accepted after three weeks 
before closing date. 
CIRCULATION STATEMENT 

As of Dec. 31, 1960 B.P.A. The 
Total circulation paid and controlled... . 
Not included above: 
Advertisers, agencies, atversiding prospects _ 
All other (including file copies) . ee 


Magazine 


Wands) Saturation! 
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Food Division 


Canning; Freezing; Preserving —— 


New technology portends continued 


industry growth, markets for suppliers 


CURRENT TRENDS 


@ MAJOR CHANGES ARE TAKING PLACE 
in U.S. food processing and preserv- 
ing techniques and objectives. No 
longer content to conserve what na- 
ture supplies, packers of canned, 
frozen, and preserved foods are now 
striving to outdo nature—to build 
into food products qualities not nat- 
urally present. 

These improvements on nature 
are largely responsible for the great- 
est expansion in the industry’s his- 
tory, tonnagewise. Production of all 
types of processed foods has grown 
from 73.5 billion Ibs. in 1954 to esti- 
mated 1960 production of 90 billion 
Ibs. 

Several new processes promise 
additional industry expansion in the 
years just ahead. Receiving consid- 
erable attention throughout the in- 
dustry is the process—not new but 
only recently practicable—of freeze 
drying, which requires the removal 
of no less than 98% of the moisture 
from food while the latter is in the 
frozen state. 

Foods thus processed retain their 
cellular structure, require no refrig- 
eration, need only waterproof pack- 
aging to retain shelf life of a year 
or more, and are “instantly” (in 5 
to 10 minutes) rehydrated by im- 
mersion in water, with a resulting 
excellent quality comparable to that 
of the fresh product. 

So far freeze drying is a fairly ex- 
pensive process due to the freezing 
and vacuum drying equipment 
needed and the time required to re- 
move the last 8% of moisture—about 
double that for the first 90%. 

The expense is justified in high- 
value foods (thus far shrimp, meat, 
mushrooms and asparagus, coffee 
and some other foods have been test 
marketed) where the processing 
costs comprise but a small percent- 
age of the total. 

Often, as in the case of shrimp, 
savings in marketing costs through 
weight reduction and elimination of 
refrigeration more than offset the 
higher processing costs. 

Other new drying processes in- 
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clude vacuum puff drying for citrus 
crystals, and foam-mat drying. In 
canned foods, short-cook, high-tem- 
perature processing has more than 
40 users in the aseptic canning field, 
and mounting numbers in bulk-drum 
lines shipped for remanufacture. 

The latter segment is also using 
dehydrofreezing (partial dehydra- 
tion followed by sharp-freezing) for 
peas and baby foods, thus saving 
shipping costs to commercial pack- 
ers. And in New England, liquid- 
gas freezing, by immersion in liquid 
nitrogen, is being employed for pre- 
cooked specialties. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


An accompanying table, opposite 
page, containing the latest Census 
data available indicates that there 
are some 3,692 plants active in the 
food processing industry. However, 
one industry source estimates that 
there are presently about 4,500 
plants engaged in producing 90 bil- 
lion pounds of products annually. 

Grouping the industry in four 
main fields, rather than the seven 
S.LC. segments used in the Census, 
this source reports about 1,500 plants 
principally engaged in canning; 
1,500 in dry food processing; 1,000 
in glass-packing; and 500 in freez- 
ing. Over half the annual pack is 
reported to be put up by firms active 
in more than one of the four fields. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Excluding the basic raw materials 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


—fish, meat, fruits, vegetables, etc. 
—one industry spokesman estimates 
annual consumption of machinery 
at $2.4 billion. 


Processed Food Industry Annual Outlays 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Item Cost 
Seplement i Eas eT: 
reparation machinery wt . &@ 
Processing machinery ..............-.-- os” ae 
Refrigeration machinery ................. 7 6 
Conveying equipment ..................... ee 5 
Electrical equipment. ............ cai 7 
Packaging machinery ..... Ta OS 
Highway trucks and trailers. ........... 10 
Raw product (agricultural) machinery 10 
Other miscellaneous equipment . 11 
IE rice betesteiciccnnionn, ‘$1,785 
Mel OO co... cacceceeeied a 
Retail cartons, folding boxes ........ 200 
Fibre shipping cases ................-:..0-+ 205 
Bulk institutional/mfg. containers ... 170 
Fibre cannisters _ ......... ascecdantsiiwes 15 
Miscellaneous fibre products 
Glass containers and closures ........... 400 
OS era csppeereeecieodtes , - 120 
Overwraps (for dry or frozen foods) 20 
Bags and pouches, film and foil . 15 
Liners, inner bags ..... : eat 20 
Trays ‘and pans ny foil) ‘ 55 
Field boxes, pallets, hampers 10 
Supplies & ingredients —............. ....§ 486 
Total . a estes $2,411 


‘Source: Canner/ Packer 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Selling to processed food packers 
involves attention to these factors: 
(1) engaging in a year-around sales 
campaign; 2) having adequate sales 
and service facilities on. the At- 
lantic Coast, in the Midwest, the 
South and on the Pacific Coast; (3) 
developing a program which will 
contact all of the major buying in- 
fluences—production, technology, 
raw product procurement, sales, and 
general management; (4) partici- 
pating in industry events, including 
the annual conventions of canners 
and freezers and technologists. 


Sources: Canner/Packer; Food 
Business; Food Processing; Freezer 
Provisioner; Frozen Food Age; 





Industrial Classification Manual. 


> 2031—Canned and cured sea foods. 


> 2032—Canned specialties (such as baby, 
“native,"" and health foods and soups). 


> 2033—Canned fruits, vegetables, pre- 
serves, jams, and jellies. 


> 2034—Dried and dehydrated fruits and 


vegetables. 





This chapter covers Industry Group 203—“Canning and preserv- 
ing fruits, vegetables and sea foods”—in the Government’s Standard 


Here are the types of manufacturing plants included: 


> 2035—Pickled fruits and vegetables: 
vegetable sauces and seasoning; salad 
dressings. 


>» 2036—Fresh or frozen packaged fish. 
>» 2037—Frozen fruits, fruit a. ~vege- 
tables and specialties (including pack- 
aged frozen dinners, meals, pies, etc.). 
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Quick Frozen Foods Magazine; Sea- 
food Merchandising. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Canner /Packer 

47-1. Media Data File. Six sheets describ- 
ing the processed food industry, with 
examples of typical firms, equipment- 
supplies requirements, suggestions for 
successful sales effort. 

SERIES OF REPORTS: Research reports con- 

taining an analysis of the markets indicated 

by title, in the U.S. processed food plant. 

47-2. Fibre, Film, & Foil Packaging. 

47-3. Seeds, Farm Equipment & Chemicals. 

47-4. Sweetening Materials. 

47-5. Metal Cans. 

47-6. Fruit & Vegetable Preparation Equip- 
ment. 

47-7. Interior Transportation Equipment. 

47-8. Refrigeration & Freezing Equipment. 

47-9. Laboratory Equipment & Supplies. 

47-10. Highway Transport Equipment. 

47-11. Dry Food Equipment & Supplies. 

47-12. Glass Containers & Closures. 

47-13. Petroleum Products. 

47-14. Vegetable Oils. 

47-15. Edible Starch. 

47-16. Land & Water Freight. 

47-17. Packaging Equipment. 

47-18. Aluminum Packaging. 

47-19. Sanitation Materials & Equipment. 

Quick Frozen Foods Magazine 

47-20. 1960 Frozen Foods Almanac. 32- 
page report of facts and statistics on 
1960 frozen food production, including 
shipping weights, per capita consump- 
tion, military purchases, package sizes, 
etc. 

47-21. How to Sell the Frozen Foods In- 
dustry. 28-page commentary giving mar- 
ket potential for this industry, and 
typical purchases of large buying in- 
fluences. 

47-22. State of the Industry. 5-page report 
on trends in selected segments of the in- 
dustry. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Can Mfrs. Inst., 821 Fifteenth St. N.W 
Washington, D.C. 

Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn., 4630 
Montgomery, N.W., Wash., 14 DC. 
Dried Fruit Assn., of California, Ferry 
Bldg., Rm. 334, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Glass Container Mfrs. Inst., 99 Park Ave., 

New York 16, N.Y. 

Natl. Assn. of Frozen Food Packers, 1415 
“K” St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Natl. Assn. for the Specialty Food Trade, 
120 E. 56th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
Natl. Canners Assn., 1133 Twentieth St., 

N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Natl. Fisheries Inst., 1614 Twentieth St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

Natl. Inst. of Locker & Freezer Provi- 
sioners, 113 N. Market St., Elizabeth- 
town, Pa. 

Natl. Kraut Packers Assn., 
St., Oak Park, IIl. 

Natl. Pickle Packers Assn., 202 S. Marion 
St., Oak Park, III. 

Natl. Prepared Frozen Food Processors 
Assn., 220 Penn Square Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 

Natl. Preservers Assn., 1346 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Western Frozen Food Processors Assn., 
244 California St., San Francisco 11. 


202 S. Marion 
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$.1.C. 
Code Industry Title 


2031 Canned & cured seafoods 

2032 Canned specialties (incl. baby 
food) 

2035 Pickles & sauces ...... 


2037 Frozen fruits, vegetables, juices, 


Total 





Canning, Freezing, Preserving Industry 
Plants, Employes, Expenditures 


Total over 20 
Estabs. 


2033 Canned fruits & vegetables .. cme 
2034 Dehydrated fruits & vegetables ...... 


2036 Fresh & frozen packaged fish me we 


dinners & other specialties ............ 


Estabs. w/ Capital 
No. Em- Outl 
Employes ployes (add ) 


167 14,633 $ 2,524 


69 24,186 16,409 
913 100,084 40,131 
67 7,599 6,686 
205 19,500 11,197 
223 17,469 3,637 


263 39,528 19,613 
1,907 222.999 $100,197 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 











PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 
Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 





Almanac Of The Sonning, Freezing. Pre- 
serving Industries, The. Oo. Box 248, West- 
minster, Md. Est. 1916. Editor: - fudge A 4 
scription, $5. Trim size, 6x9 

4\/px71/p; a and 2 cols., MWe and “ay, Published 
annua June 15th. Forms close April 10th. 
Agency cena. 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 1960 edition, paid, 3.587; 
other, 244. Rates—] page, $300; 1, page, $180; 
1/4 page, $100. 

Color, 4A, $85; bleed, 20%. 





® ABD 


Canner/Packer, 59 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3. 
Published by Triad Pub. Co. Est. 1958. Editor: 
Elverton Stark. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33 and 2;%. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th Ct Agency ceecouats, 15-2. 

Circulation, pid, 4,806; unpaid, 1,166. Pack- 
ers, 2,449; packing equip. & suppl firms, 756; 
distributors, 39]; aaa, 1,159. Rates (inc. 
Western edition) — 
Times 1 Pag 2, P. I, Page 

1 $410. 00 $340 00 $ 

7 365.0 300.00 

13 308,00 270.00 
Color, 4A, red, $60; others, $80; bleed, $40 
(Rates for Western edition only on request. ) 

Yearbook published Sept. 15th as 13th issue. 
Forms close Aug. 15th. 


1, Page 





@® 


Canning Trade, The, 2504 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more 18. Published by The Canning Trade 
Inc. Est. 1878. Editor: E. E. Judge. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 81/4x1]114. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 13 pi. Published Monday. Forms close 
enw: a prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing 
ist- 

Circulation, paid, 1,986: unpaid, 624. Pack- 
ers, 1, 079; distributors, 313; equipment & sup- 
plies, 249; other, 350. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2, Paae 1/2 Page 

1 $250. ; $150.00 
6 . 135.00 


3 100.00 
Color, an" rs. bleed, 20%. 





VAC! 


Freezer Provisioning. 25 S. Bemiston Ave., 
St. Louis 5. Est. 1947. Editor: en Todoroff. 
Subscrivtion, $5. Trim size, 81/gxll!,. ee 
pase, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2!/g. Pub- 
shed 5th. Forms close 14th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 7.902: other, 1049. 
Locker operators, 6,448; food plan operators, 
1,054; jobbers, suppliers, 145; mfrs., distribu- 
tors, 106; other, 61. Rates— 
Times 1Paqge 2%, Page VY, Page 

1 $348.00 $256. 00 $142.00 

6 302.00 226.00 126.00 

12 270.00 204.00 i 114.00 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed, $40. 


Vy Page 


Frosted Food Field, 321 Broadway, New York 
7. Published by Frosted Food Field, Inc. Est 
1945. Editor: Edw. Sherby. Type page, 
101/4x131/2; 5 cols., 2'* Published 2nd week of 
mo. Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts 


Circulation, qualified, 14,859; non-qualified, 

463. Grocery chain cos., personnel, ; 
packers, processors of frozen foods, 

distributors, wholesalers, 2,679; chain restau 

rants, 1,446; other, 2,840. Rates— 

T 7x10 20col. in. 10 col. in 

I = 00 $160.00 

360.00 225.00 135.00 

320.00 210.00 110.00 

4A blue, $110; others, $125: bleed 





Frozen Food Age. 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Ahrens Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1952. Editor: A. H. Rosenfeld. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 1]xl41/,. Type page 
105/gx13144. Published Ist week of mo. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-B. 

Circulation, qualified, 16.140; non-qualified 
1,577. Retail food cos., 10,197; frozen food 
ackers, 2,324; wholesale frozen food dist 
287; brokers, 938; other, 503. Rates (7x10 
ad unit)— 

Times 1Page %,Page 1 Page '1/, Page 

1 $410.00 £300 00 $250.00 $180.00 

6 350.00 0.00 210.00 155.00 

12 300.00 330 00 180.00 130.00 
Color, 4A red, $100; others, $125; bleed, 10% 
pei Frozen Foods, 82 Wall St., New York 

N. Y. Published by E. W. Williams Pub 
to, Est. 178. Bae E aus P ig mo Sub- 
scription, . Trim size, gx ype page 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 21), Bublished 
10th. Forms close 15 prec. Agency disc. 15-0 
Mailing list-B-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 12,005: non-qualified, 
1,483. Frozen food ckers & processing 
plants, 3,213; wholesale frozen food distrib 
utors, 2,930; retailers, 1,925; mfrs. & distribu- 
tors, 860; frozen food brokers, 844; other, 1,971 


Rates— 
Times 1Page 2 Page 
$41 





YW, Page 1), Page 
$055 00 $185.00 
215.00 165.00 


195.00 135.00 

Color, 4A, $95; bleed, $20 

Annual Directory of Frozen Foods Proces- 
sors, Editor: B. C. Horrock. Subscription, $5 
Est. ie Trim size, 4\/x6. Type page, 3!/,x 
41/2, 1 col., 314. Published Oct. Forms close 

Juty 15th. Agency =r none 

be paid, 4,000. Rates—l page 
$195; 1/2 page, $145; 14 page, $85 
Color, on inserts only, $230. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


EPA 


Seafood Merchandising. 624 Gravier St., New 
Orleans 12. Published by H. L. Peace Pubs 
Est. 1940. Editor: Wm. Sarratt. Trim size 
8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Pub- 
lished bi- monthly, Feb. 10th. Forms close 30 
davs prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 9,461; non-qualified 
914. Producers, processors, packers, whole- 
salers & brokers, 4,091; frozen food distribu- 
tors, 2,468; others, 2,499. Rates (general adv.) 
Times 1Page %,Paqe '/,Page '/; Page 
1 $395.00 $340.00 $255.00 
7 340.00 285.00 210.00 
Color, 4A red, $65; other 4A. $80; bleed i, 
Yearbook and Directory Edition, published 
Nov. 25th. Forms close Oct. 30th 
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Food Industries 


Confectionery 


Industry unites behind program 
to build per capita consumption 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= IN ADDITION TO RECORD 1960 SALEs, 
improved processing packaging and 
merchandising techniques, and pro- 
gress in combatting discriminatory 
legisiation, the launching of a long- 
awaited nationwide public relations 
program, on behalf of and supported 
by all segments of the industry, 
underlies the air of optimism ap- 
parent in the confectionery field 
this year. 

Ultimate goal of the three-year, 
$750,000 program is to raise the per 
capita consumption of candy an 
ounce a day, from the current an- 
nual figure of 17 pounds up to 23 
pounds per person. 

In view of the continuing rise in 
population and food spending, the 
goal seems possible of attainment. 
Success of the recently-formed 
Candy, Chocolate and Confectioners 
Institute in raising funds for the pr 
and publicity campaign is indicative 
of a new unity and aggressiveness 
among the candy makers, whole- 
salers and distributors. 

With increasing technological im- 
provement, especially at the equip- 
ment level, the candy making busi- 
ness is becoming less and less a 
human artisan industry and ever 
more a highly automated, controlled 
equipment industry. Even the long- 
prohesied switch from a batch type 
of operation to a continuous process 
seems imminent. 

Packaging advances, based on the 
appeal of candy’s appearance, have 
made new or improved use of 
cellophane and other films, singly 
or in combination. This has created 
additional markets for these ma- 
teriuls as well as for machinery to 
process them. 

In what may be a trend-setting 
move, one large boxed-chocolate 
manufacturer has closed out all his 
retail outlets, selling instead ex- 
clusively through department stores, 
with a reported 200% increase in 
volume since this move. 

Should other boxed-chocolate 


chains follow suit, the move may 
doom forever the retail confection- 
ery shop, except for the one-man or 
family-owned enterprise that makes 
and sells its own quality candy on 
the premises. 

In its second annual member 
survey, the National Confectioners 
Association (NCA), found that 68% 
of the manufacturing wholesalers 
answering are looking forward to 
increased sales this year, with 28% 
expecting little or no change in the 
sales picture and only 4% worried 
about a downturn. Some 87% plan 
to introduce new confectionery 
items in 1961, adding to the 2,000- 
odd varieties currently available. 

The survey revealed the follow- 
ing plans for 1961 expansion, show- 
ing wide variances according to 
geographical area: 


Confectionery Plant Expansion Plans 


Area & Per Plant . 1960 1961 

Dollar nenee for 1961 Average Average 
(add 000) (add 000) (add 000) 

New England 

(Range: $10-§ 200) ... $71.4 $115.8 
New York 

(Range: $50-$ 400) .... 83.8 113.1 
Mid-Eastern 

(Range: $ 5-$1,000) ... 364.4 145.5 
Southeast 

(Range: $20-$ 800) 114.3 212.0 
Central West 

(Range: $ 3-$1,000) ... 66.2 154.5 
Mid-West 

(Range: $10-$ 250) 112.0 82.0 


South Central 

_ eee 5.0 5.0 
Rocky Mouniain 

(Range: $10-§ 15) ... 144.0 12.5 
California-Nevada 

(Range: $ S- $500) .... 32.3 72.9 


Northwest 
(Range: $40- $50) ... 188.3 45.0 


Source: Natl. Confectioners Assn. 


The same survey revealed that 
the 1961 economic forces which 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


members felt would call for their 
company’s expansion were, in the 
order named: growing population; 
expanding markets; intra-industry 
competition; export demand; new 
product development; increased rate 
of consumer spending; improved 
quality candy; and, aggressive sell- 
ing and advertising. 

Gum makers’ costs, on the other 
hand, continue to rise, both for in- 
gredients and for advertising and 
promotional costs. Last April, a 42- 
year price line was broken when 
wholesale prices were raised 9%, 
which should protect profit margins 
for these producers at least for a 
time. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


As in the three previous years, 
more than 1,500 manufacturer- 
wholesalers and about 2,000 manu- 
facturer-retailers reported record 
sales in 1960, according to one in- 
dustry source. Volume, in _lbs., 
reached 3.05 billion, valued at $1.21 
billion wholesale. This represents a 
4% gain over 1959 figures of 2.93 
billion Ibs., worth $1.15 billion 
wholesale. Average wholesale price 
of candy was 40c per lb. 

Per capita consumption was re- 
ported at 17 lbs. in 1960, compared 
with 16.8 lbs. in 1959 and 16.4 lbs. 
in 1958. 

Total bar goods sales increased 
from 45% to 50% of total candy 
production, with 5c bars accounting 
for half the bar goods sales and 10c 
bars reaching a new high of 30% 
of bar sales. 

Industry expansion, through cap- 
ital investment, reached a new high 
last year, with more machines 
bought and new plants established 
than at any previous time in indus- 
try history. 





included: 


> 2071—Candy and other confectionery (in- 
cluding salted nuts), primarily for sale to 
retail outlets. 

>» 2072—Chocolate and cocoa products. 





This chapter covers the consolidated “Confectionery and related 
products” industry. Here are the Government industry classifications 


>» 2073—Chewing gum and chewing gum 
base. 

> 5441—Candy, nut and_ confectionery 
stores (selling both purchased and manu- 
factured confectionery, on the premises). 
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Confectionery & Related Products 


nt es Sat 
0° o. em- Outlays 
000) 


$.1.C. industry 
Plants ployes (add 


Code Title 
2071 Confection- 

ery prod, 1,390 
2072 Chocolate 


66,395 $24,730 


28 8,271 4,129 


26 5,344 3,221 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 


prod. 
2073 Chewing 


Different industry groupings are 
used in the BDSA industry census, 
which divides candy producers into 
manufacturer-wholesalers and re- 
tailers. According to the Food In- 
dustries Division, Business & De- 
fense Service Administration (BD- 
SA), manufacturer-wholesalers are 
the mass producers of the industry, 
marketing their goods primarily to 
jobbers, chain stores, or independent 
retailers. Manufacturer-retailers— 
primarily boxed chocolate producers 
—constitute the smaller segment of 
the industry, and sell through 
manufacturer-operated stores. 


Candy Manufacturers—By Type 
(1957 Industry Census) 


No, of 


Type of Firm Firms 


Manufacturer-wholesalers 
General-line houses (produce va- 
riety; no one type predominant 


Bar-goods (covered or solid choco- 

late bars) 
5¢ and 10¢ specia ity (rolls, “bags, _ 

packets, drops, etc.) ans 
Package goods I (output retails for 

or more per lb.) wie 

Package goods II (output retails 

under $1 per lb.) . . 44 
Bulk-goods houses (panned items, un- 

packaged, sold in bulk at retail) ... 219 
Penny-goods houses (items retailed 

ot ms Cf ae oer WA) a a 


Manufacturer-retailer (producers— 
usually of boxed chocolates—who 
sell through own retail stores) .... 165 


*These data cover only those establishments which 
sell to others, and exciude single-shop operations 


Source: Food Industries Div., BDSA 


1960 candy and chocolate imports 
amounted to 53 million lIbs., valued 
at $18 million. Exports during the 
year totaled 11 million lbs., valued 
at $4 million. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Capital expansion may taper off 
in 1961 after record expenditures in 
1960. However, one industry source 
feels that candy manufacturers can 
and must take advantage of the 
forthcoming equipment break- 
through to push their 2.3% average 
net profit figure (1960) up to more 
satisfactory levels. 

Many items of equipment used in 
the industry are made by specialty 
firms which manufacture nothing 
but confectionery machinery. 

Confectionery manufacturers are 
also major users of corrugated car- 
tons, foil, set-up boxes, film lami- 
nations, glass jars, lithographed tins 
and many other types of containers 


such as: acetate; vacuum tins; and 
aerosol pressure cans. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 
= 

It is difficult to generalize on how 
the industry, as a whole does its 
buying. The reason is its hetero- 
geneous composition. Wide differ- 
ences exist in plant size as well as 
product manufactured. 

Over-all there is no predominant, 
set buying pattern. 

Some of the larger firms have set 
up committees for each major pur- 
chase classification: 

e Raw materials; 
@ Machinery and equipment 
@ Packaging 

Raw materials are checked by the 
chemist and quality control person- 
nel before the purchasing depart- 
ment places orders. 

Machinery and equipment pur- 
chases involve the approval of the 
engineering persownel, then the 
plant manager or superintendent — 
before or after going through top 
management. 
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Packaging follows a route con- 
sisting of the marketing department, 
sales and packaging research, with 
the production department being a 
recent addition to the circuit. Pro- 
duction departments are entering 
the picture more and more because 
of the complex handling qualities 
of some materials. 


Sources: Candy Industry & Con- 
fectioners Journal; Candy, Choco- 
late, & Confectioners Institute; Na- 
tional Confectioners Association. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Cocoa Research Inst., 1745 ‘“K” 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Associated Retail Confectioners of the 
U.S., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1 

Assn. of Cocoa & Chocolate Mfrs. of the 
U.S., 1745 “K’’ St., N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. 

Assn. of Mfrs. of Confectionery and Choco- 
late, Biltmore Hotel, New York 17. 

Natl. Assn. of Chewing Gum Mffrs., 100 

. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Natl. Candy Wholesalers Assn., 1424 ‘“K” 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Natl. Confectioners Assn., 36 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Natl. Confectionery Salesmen’s Assn., P.O. 
Box 81, New York 40, N.Y. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures are for 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1960. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers, 
D — List availadle to anyone. 





Candy Buyers’ Directory, 418 N. Austin Blvd., 
Oak Paix, Ill. Published by Manufacturing 
Confectione Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Editor: Stan- 
ley E. Allured. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/2 
x11. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/. Published 
Dec. Forms close Nov. Ist. Agenc disc., 15-2. 
2 povsiong — coro. 7.500. Raves 

pages page k page, 
Vz page, $120; 1% page, $80. Color, $90. 


Co Industry and Confectioners Journal. 
660 Madison Ave., New York 21. Published by 
Don Gussow Pubs., Inc. Est. 1874. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Editor: Don ee ape Type page, 
1034x131; 3 and 5 cols., 35; and 2. Published 
every other Tuesday. Forms close 3 weeks 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, ABC, paid, 4,003; unpaid 1,392. 
Confectionery mfrs. and personnel 2,006; sales- 
men of confectionery mfrs. 671; jobbers $03; 
suppliers of raw materials and machinery, 

$ others, 376. Rates— 

1 Page 1 Page 
7x10) 
$ 





Times Vp tate Page 
(7x 


Color, 4A red, $70; other 4A, $80; dleed, 10%. 
Candy Industry Catalog and Formula Book, 
ublished in May. Forms close, “14 15th. 
ubscription, $2.50. Trim size, 81/2x1 l. Type 

page, x10; 2 cols., 3%. 

irculation, sworn, controlled, 1,279: paid, 

1,062; other 123. Rates—1 page, $325; 1/2 page, 

$200; 14 page, $150; % page, $90. 

Color, 4A red, $90; other 4 , $100; bleed, 10%. 


The Confectioner. 728 Jefferson St., Milwau- 
kee 2. Est. 1916. Editor: og Kluck. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Typ * page. 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published month y. Forms close 
25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, June 1958, paid, 4,125; 
controlled, 326; other, 109. Rates on request. 


® D 


Manufacturing Confectioner, The, 418 N. Aus- 








tin Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. Published by The 
Mig. Confectioner Pub. Co. Est. 1921. Editor: 
Stanley E. Allured. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
81/.x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 314 
and 21!/g. Published Sth Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, paid, 2.155: unpaid, 379. Con- 
fectionery mfrs., 1,621; raw material suppliers 
& mfrs., 291; other, 194. Rates— 
Times 2f Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
] $190 . 150.00 zz i 
6 ; 115.00 
12 ‘ 120 iv 110.00 39 60 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $70; bleed, $12.50 





National Candy Wholesalers, 1343 L St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. Published by _ Natl. 
Candy Wholesalers Assn. Est. 1948. Editor: 
im Ange * Subscription, $5. Trim _ si 
8i/gxl lly ype page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 13 pi. 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,440; paid, 
2,128; other, 529 rag anal 
Times 1Page 2%3P Page 1/3 Page 

1 $225.00 $200.00 $119 00 

k ry es 180.00 

160.00 

Color, 4A. oe bleed, 10%. 





Peanut Journal and Nut World. P. O. Box 
738, Suffolk, Va. Est. 1921. Editor: L. V. 
Gwyn. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Typ pe 
age, 7;x95/g; 3 cols., 21% Published 

Forma close Bird prec. Agency discounts, 13-2. 


Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page '1',Page }/ 

1 $150.60 Mie ¢ 90. * 0 $ 606 Had 
80.00 60.00 £0.00 


6 90.00 00 
Color, 4K red, $25; others, $30; bleed, $25. 





P 


Western Confectioner Western Candy 
Review, 251 Kearney , San Francisco 8 
Published by Claude M. Chaplin. Est. 1914 
Trim size, B542113% Sth Forms 7\%4x10; 3 
cols., 2%. Published Sth ms close 20th 
prec. Ph discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 2, 845; non- -qualified, 
355. Candy: retailers, 1,039; distributors, 842; 
mfrs., 645; brokers, 308; others, 21. Rat —™ 


Times 1 Pag 2, P e Y¥, Page Y. 
0 $125, bo $105 00 bo $ 6595 b0 


l - 00 
6 0.00 
12 125 00 100. 60 

Color, 4A red, $45; others, 4A, $00, bless Sin 
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Food Division 


Dairy Products 


Profit squeeze, competition 


call for more automation 


CURRENT TRENDS 


s Mik propuction will probably 
set a new record in 1961, after re- 
versing a three-year downtrend in 
1960 with a one per cent increase 
from the previous year. Profits, 
however, could very well be lower, 
due to rising labor costs, increased 
mechanization expenditures to stem 
these costs, concentration of distri- 
bution through a declining number 
of chains with resulting price com- 
petition, and less demand. 

The direction of future industry 
growth may well be defined in 
terms of such developments as 
these: the introduction of new prod- 
ucts such as aerosol sour cream, 
easy-spreading butter, and new 
cheese varieties; expanded efforts 
in side-line food processing (such 
as gelatine and potato salads, spe- 
cial types of cottage cheese, non- 
carbonated fruit drinks, and sand- 
wich spreads); and, diversification 
away from low-margin basic dairy 
products into higher-margin food 
and even non-food specialties. 

Mechanization, and more partic- 
ularly automation, will be the key 
words if plants are to hold down 
unit costs and keep pace with com- 
petition. A trend toward specializa- 
tion will result from the effort to 
utilize such mechanized equipment 
to the greatest degree. This need 
for more mechanized production — 
long hindered by the characteris- 
tically high sanitation standards of 
the industry — is being met with 
methods and equipment that speed 
up production without sacrificing 
standards. 

For example, cleaning-in-place 
(C.LP.) for all plant equipment and 
sanitary piping will be the rule 
rather than the exception, thus 
eliminating down-time for cleaning 
and reassembling. Equipment will 
be designed for it. 

Bulk handling will continue to 
make gains in milk collection, pro- 
moting a market for bulk tank 
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trucks, accurate meters to measure 
milk collected from bulk farm tanks, 
and larger sizes of the latter to 
accommodate increased volume. 
Processing and packaging will be 
carried on closer to the source of 
supply, with modern refrigerated 
trucks and a better highway system 
making long-distance hauling fea- 
sible. Leasing, already employed 
extensively or truck fleets, will soon 
be extended to plant equipment. 


> Ice cream & frozen desserts (S.I.C. 
2024) . . . The number of wholesale 
plants is declining, but annual 
volume per plant is increasing. De- 
mand for ice cream is now constant 
throughout the year, due not only 
to refrigeration but also to greater 
availability. 

Total frozen dessert production is 
up 33% over 10 years ago, with 
recent marked increases in pre- 
mium ice creams, ice milks and 
sherbets, and novelties (single- 
portion bars, cones, etc., new com- 
binations and flavors). Bulk ice 
cream production continues to de- 
cline. 

Almost half—46%—of the in- 
dustry’s producers are reported to 
be planning to install new plant 
equipment and machinery in 1961. 
In addition, 19% expect to enlarge 
their present plant or move to a 
new one. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Latest available Census data place 
annual per capita consumption of 
dairy products at these levels: 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


1959 Per Capita Consumption 
of Dairy Products 
Lbs. Product Lbs. 
. 8.3 Ice cream .......... 18.3 


Fluid milk 


Product 
Butter 
Cheese 
Concentrated 


Accompanying tables give dairy 
industry capital expenditures, plant 
population and number of em- 
ployees, as well as a comparison of 
1959 and of 1960 ice cream sales by 
type of outlet. 


Ice Cream Sales by bs ~ of Outlets 


1 
(Percent) (Percent) 
a - OY 58.0% 
Restaurants siiscase susie MAA 13.0 
Company-owned stores .. 
Drug stores init 
Home delivery .... 
Confectionery stores . 
Variety chains : 
Industrial feeding ..... 
Street vending ; 
Vending machines . 
All others 


Type Outlet 
Food stores 


One WWMDO 


DBDUIMDODNO 


LOL DOOOOO 


oO 
> 


Source: Ice Cream Field 
WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Packing products are high on the 
list of operating supplies needed 
throughout all segments of the in- 
dustry. These include glass, can- 
isters, tin cans, bags, metal foil en- 
velopes, plastic film, etc. 

Although equipment and machin- 
ery vary according to the type of 
plant, the accompanying table 
headed “Typical Purchases of Ice 
Cream Plants,” is indicative of the 
numerous and diverse items bought 
throughout the over-all industry. 

Ice cream is currently sold 
through some 900,000 retail outlets. 
For most of the outlets, the manu- 
facturers have traditionally fur- 
nished the retail storage or mer- 
chandising cabinets, plus advertis- 
ing and other point-of-sale mate- 
rials. These purchases have 
amounted to millions of dollars an- 
nually. 





> 2021—Creamery butter. 
> 2022—Natural cheese. 
> 2023—Condensed and evaporated milk 


and related products (such as mix for ice 
cream and ice milk). 





This chapter covers Industry Group 202—“Dairy Products’”—in 
the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 
Here are the types of manufacturing plants included: 


>» 2024—Ice cream and frozen desserts 


» 2025—Special dairy products (such as 
processed cheese, cheese food, cheese 
spread and malted milk). 


> 2026—Fluid milk, cream and related 
products processing and distributing. 
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REACH AND INFLUENCE ALL YOUR DAIRY INDUSTRIES BUYERS AND PROSPECTS 


SELECT THE PUBLICATIONS WITH 


OLSEN 
PUBLICATIONS 


MARKET 
SERVED 


fluid milk 
industry 


Processors, Packagers, Distrib- 
utors and Haulers of Fluid 
Milk and Cream 


RUN PrRcmeiny pecbagiNg Beh Reree permet ee | 


milk products 
journal 


milk products 
industry 


Processors, Packager’ and Dis- 
tributors of Butter, Cheese 
and Concentrated Milks 


ice cream 
industry 


Manufacturers, Processors and 
Distributors of Ice Cream 
Products and Frozen Desserts 





Space in these publications is sold singly 
or in combination. See the following 
pages for rates and circulation informa- 
tion. For complete marketing profile, call: 


BRoadway 1-1135 





DAIRY 


MARKET COVERAGE 


MARKET 
TRENDS 


Some 5,800 Class "A'' dairies 
control more than 90% of the 
fluid milk business, Slightly over 
63% of these large dairies are 
concentrated in 12 states. 


Consumer expenditures exceed 


$6- billion annually 


An estimated 2400 creameries, 
cheese plants, condenseries and 
dry milk plants process one-half 
of the nation's milk products 
daily. Over 75% of the total 
plants are centered in 16 states, 


Expenditures for equipment, raw 
materials and supplies exceed 


$2-billion annually 


Twenty-six hundred plants pro- 
duce 80% of the nation's ice 
cream and 69% of the ice milk 
annually. Over 66% of the total 
ice cream plants are concen- 
trated in 16 states, 


Capital expenditures, raw ma- 
terials and supplies exceed 


$400- million annually 





MARKET 
COVERAGE 


The Milk DEALER covers 100% of 
the Class "A" dairies, PLUS, 62.4% 
of the Dealer's BPA-audited circula- 
tion is concentrated in the 12 larg- 
est fluid milk producing and proc- 
essing states. 


The Milk Products JOURNAL 
reaches 90% of the total milk prod- 
ucts plants. Its BPA-audited circula- 
tion is concentrated in over 66% 
of the 16 largest milk products pro- 
ducing and processing states. 


Pe 


The Ice Cream REVIEW reaches 
100% of the ice cream manufac- 
turing plants. Its BPA-audited circu- 
lation is concentrated in 66.4% of 
the 16 largest ice cream and frozen 
dessert manufacturing states. 


INDUSTRIES CATALOG 


This directory serves as a year-round 
BUYING GUIDE, reaching 15,000 large dairies, 


ice cream and milk products manufacturers; detailing 


equipment, supplies and services used by 
dairy product manufacturers. 


The OLSEN Publishing Company | 








“Dairy industries Headquarters” ee 
e Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
CLEVELAND 


1445 N. 5th St. 


REPRESENTATIVES NEW YORK 


IN: CHICAGO 
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HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Most of the equipment and sup- 
plies used by the dairy products in- 
dustries are purchased through 
jebbers and dealers. There are 
about 140 jobbers, operating— 
through about 200 main and branch 
offices—who carry substantial stocks 
of equipment, supplies and repair 
parts. In addition, there are about 
250 dealers who carry relatively 
small stocks. Both handle supplies 
for dairy farmers as well as for milk 
products plants. 

A limited number of manufactur- 
ers of an extensive line of dairy 
equipment sell only through their 
own main or branch offices or 
through associated jobbers. Also, a 
very few manufacturers of expen- 
sive and complex equipment—such 
as automatic milk bottle washing, 
and automatic paper milk package 
forming, filling and sealing ma- 
chines—sell only through their own 
branch offices. 


> Milk products manufacturers and 
fluid milk plants (S.I.C. 2021, 2022, 
2023, 2025, 2026) . . . Only about 
5% of the milk products plants in 





The SPANISH 
DAIRY MAGAZINE 


The Latin American Dairy Industry 
is growing, and INDUSTRIAS LAC- 
TEAS is the only Spanish language 
magazine exclusively for the Milk, 
Butter, Cheese, Ice Cream and Dry 
Milk Plant Owners and large herd 
owners in Mexico, Central and 
South America, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and the Caribbean area. 


8500 controlled circulation. Span- 
ish translations at no extra charge 
by our native Spanish editors. 
B&W page, $200, six times; $180, 
twelve time rate. A full schedule 
NOW will put you on top of this 
growth market for tomorrow! 


(July is BUYERS’ GUIDE issue) 


INDUSTRIAS 
LACTEAS 


1602 HAROLD ST., 
HOUSTON 6, TEX. 














Code Industry Title 

Creamery butter . 
Natural cheese . 
Concentrated milk . 
Ice cream & frozen desserts . 
Special dairy products 
Fluid milk 

Totals 





Dairy Products Industry 


Plants, Employees, and Expenditures 


Capital 
No. of No. em- Out aye 
Plants ployes (add ) 


1,058 17,295 


3,571 

211,576 

293,910 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








the United States have purchasing 
agents but these plants account for 
about three-fourths of the total 
dairy products manufactured. 

The other 95% of the plants pur- 
chase through the president or man- 
ager of the plant. Although they 
represent but one-fourth of the 
production they do buy more than 
half of the supplies and equipment. 

The dairy products manufacturer 
doing business on a small scale 
needs the same equipment, the 
weighing and receiving tank, the 
can washer, the receiving vat, the 
storage vat-filter or clarifiers, heat- 
er, cooler, pasteurizer, homogenizer, 
and so on as does the manufacturer 
who operates on a large scale. The 
difference in cost between equip- 
ment of large capacity and of small 
capacity is generally small, and the 
difference in cost of cleaning and 
sterilizing is negligible. 


> Ice cream and frozen desserts 
(S.C. 2024) . . . More centralized 
buying of supplies and equipment 
has been indicated among the mul- 
tiple unit ice cream plants. Local 
plants still enjoy some autonomy on 
the purchase of a few items such as 
special flavors, cartons, etc. 

Among independent ice cream 
companies of small or moderate 
size, purchasing of ingredients is 
generally in the hands of the man- 
ager or owner, usually based on 
recommendations of the production, 
sales or other department manager. 

A considerable amount of ice 
cream plant equipment is sold di- 
rect to ice cream manufacturers 
with the bulk of the remainder be- 
ing sold through jobbing houses 
which handle an extensive line of 
dairy supplies and equipment. 


Sources: American Milk Dealer; 
Ice Cream Field; Ice Cream Trade 
Journal; Olsen Publishing Com- 


pany. 
Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Ice Cream Field Magazine 
49-1. What To Expect. 8-page survey re- 
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port and commentary on trends in prod- 
ucts, packages, flavors, outlets, and equip- 
ment, with statistics on product sales 
volume, prices, equipment puchases, etc. 

Olsen Publishing Co. 

49-2. Lift Trucks In The Dairy Industry. 
4-page survey report indicating current 
and planned usage of lift trucks in the 
nation’s dairy industries, with statistics 
on type of trucks in use and operations 
performed. 

{9-3. Truck Markets Study Report. 6-page 
survey of truck ownership and use in the 
food field, with particular emphasis on 
the fluid milk, ice cream and dairy prod- 
ucts industry. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Assn. of Medical Milk Commissions, 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17 

Am. Butter Inst., 110 N. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago 6, Il. 

Am. Dairy Assn., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, IIl. 

Am. Dairy Science Assn., 32 Ridgeway 
Circle, White Plains, N.Y. 

Am. Dry Milk Inst., 221 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1, IIl. 

Certified Milk Producers’ Assn. of Am., 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17 

Dairy Industries Supply Assn., 1145 Nine- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Dairy Suppliers’ Foundation, 1740 Green- 
leaf Ave., Chicago 26, II. 

Evaporated Milk Assn., 228 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

International Assn. of Ice Cream Mfrs., 910 
Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
DC. 

Intl. Assn. of Milk and Food Sanitarians, 
Box 437, Shelbyville, Ind. 

Milk Bottle Crate Mfrs. Council, 
Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Milk Can Inst., 2130 Keith Bldg., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio 

Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 Nineteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Natl. Assn. of Sanitary Milk Bottle Closure 
Mfrs., 1532 Philadelphia Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Natl. Assn. of Retail Ice Cream Mfrs 
Detroit Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 

Natl. Cheese Inst., 110 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago 6, Iil. 

Natl. Creameries Assn., 816 New York 
Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Natl. Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 

Natl. Poultry, Butter & Egg Assn., 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


2130 





Mailing List Information 


Code in listings, opposite page, indicates publications 
which will either rent their circulation list for direct 
mail purposes — OR — will make mailings from theif 
office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 








PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 


@ EPA @ 


American Milk Review. 92 Warren Pt New 
York 7. Published by Urner-Barry Company, 
Est. 1939. Editor: Norman Myrick. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8!/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; and 
3 cols., 33% and bi. ublished Ist. Forms close 
Ist prec. og discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, ABC, paid, 9,064; unpaid, 4,330. 
Fluid milk plants, 5,436; su ply firms & equip. 
mfrs., 1,430; food control officials, health 
depts., trade assns., testing labs., etc., 940; 
milk prods. mfg., 721; other, 4 Rates— 
Times ugste 2/, Pa ge Yy e 1/3 Page 

> suo “Sarno © 420000 “$as6¢ 00 

6 t 380.00 260.00 230.0 

12 340.00 230.00 303.00 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed, $35. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Dairy Industries Catalog, 1445 N. Sth St., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. Published by the Olsen Pub. 
Co. Est. 1927. Editor: Edward Thom. Trim 
size, 834xll5/. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/4. 
Published March 1. Forms close Jan. 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 13,626; other, 
1,427. Rates—1 page, $400; 2 pages, 
pages, $1,000; horizontal page, $165. 
Color, 4A, $85; matched colors, $95. 

For additional data see page 461. 


Dairy Industries Network. 1445 N. Sth St., 
Milwaukee 12, Wisc. Group is comprised of 
Milk Dealer, Ice Cream Review, and Milk 
Products Journal. See individual listings for 
circulation and individual rates. 
Combination oe go 
imes Page 2%, P. Wy Page 1/3 Page 
$1, $618.00 


$920. to 
823.00 553.00 
735.00 494.00 441.00 
Color, &. $180; bleed, $75. 
For additional data see page 461. 














Dairy Record, 391 Minnesota St., St. Paul 1 
Published by Dairy Record Pub. Co. Est. 

1900. Editor: E. J. Gordon. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8!/4x1ll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2i5. Published Wed. Forms close Fri. prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 5.562; unpaid, 673. Fluid 
milk plants, 2,020; milk products mfg., 1,688; 
health depts., food control officials, testing 
labs., etc., 999; eqpt. suppliers & mfrs., 464; 
others, 385. Rates— 

Times 1 Page %,Page 'J/, Page '1/, Page 

l $300 60 ag 00 on $130. itd 

12 205.00 170.00 5.00 88.00 

52 127.00 106.00 50. 00 
Color, 4A, $45; other, $65; bleed, $20. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


Ice Cream Field, 23 W. 47th St., New York 
36. Published by I. C. F. Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1922. Editor: Howard B. Grant. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8!/4xll14,. Type page, 7xl0. Pub 
lished Ist. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 8,808; non- rqugiitied, 
1,475. Ice cream mfrs.: owners, co. officials, 
genl. mgrs., 6,366; dept. heads, purchasing & 
production mgrs., sales mgrs., chief engineers, 
etc., 2,183; other, 430. Rates— 

Times 2, Page ‘'/2Page '1/; Page 
ey 00 ne. 00 s. $0 
5.00 10.00 170.00 

12 568, 00 190 00 155.00 

Color, an "See. bleed, $20. 


Ice Cream Review. 1445 N. 5th St., Milwau- 
kee 12, Wis. Published by Olsen Pub. Co 
Est. 1917. Editor: Edward Thom. Subscription 
$3. Trim size, 81!/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 
cols., 3%. Published ‘ist. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 9,869; non-qualified, 
813. Ice cream mfrs., 8.306; equip. mfrs., 
houses, testing labs, architects, etc., 1,286: 
other, 269. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe %,Paqge 1, Page 1); Page 
1 $394.00 $339. 00 $230.00 ae. 00 
6 353. 304.00 206.00 4.00 
12 315.00 271.00 184.00 184 00 
Color, 4A, $65; bleed, $25 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 461. 











® ABD 


Ice Cream Trade Journal; 466 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Published by ns a H. Don- 
nelley Corp. Est. 1905. Editor: V. M. Rabuffo. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, Sligxtit Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3. Published 1Sth. Forms 
close 25th » aah Agency discounts, 15-2. Mai 
=. list-B-D 

irculation, paid, 7,008; unpaid, 1,358. Ice 
cream mfrs., 5,321; machinery & supply men 
inc. architects, 1,246; other, + ~ eee 
Times 1Page 4%, ne be 1/, e 1/3 Page 

1 $962.00 $308 0 fos 0 $191.00 

6 191.00 171.00 

12 368 ‘00 67 60 172.00 166.00 
Color, 4A, $65; bleed, $20. 

For additional data see page 1. 


Ice Cream World, 99 Hudson St., New York 
13. Published e Confectionery-Ice Cream 
World Inc. Est. 1929. Subscription, $5. Trim 
1014x1334. Type pape Vpx12; 4 cols., 
Published alternate Fridays. Forms close 
id days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,077; controlled 
446; other Je. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1%4P 
1 $275. %  szs000 416090 $ 95.00 00 
13 250.00 230.00 
26 220.00 200.00 00 
Color, 4A red, $65; other 4A, $80; bleed, een 


Industrias Lacteas (Spanish — Dairy), 1602 
Harold St., Houston 6, Texas. Published by 
Tunnell_ Pubs., mc. tT 1951. Editor: rig 15: 
ieva. Trim size, 85x Type page, 7}/sx 
2 cols., 3l/. Published fr Focus close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 8,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page 2 Page> Page 

1 $225.00 $165.00 

6 200.00 147.50 

12 180.00 132.00 
Color, red, 25%; others on request; bleed, 


For additional data see opposite page. 











Journal of Milk & Food pn. © 
Box 437, Shelbyville, Ind. Published by Rs 
national Assoc. Milk & Food Sanitarians, Inc. 
Est. 1937. Editor: Dr. J. Olson Jr. Subscrip- 
tion, $8. Trim size, 81/,xll. Type page, 7x10. 
2 cols., 314. Published 20th-30th. Forms close 
15th. A ency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 5,220; 
other, 101. Rates— 

Times 1Page 2, Page 
1 $160. $120.00 
: 108.00 
96.00 

Color, $50; bleed, $5. 


Milk Dealer, The. 1445 N. Sth St., Milwaukee 
12, Wis. Published by The Olsen Pub. Co 
Est. 1911. Editor: Edward Thom. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 81/xlll4. Type page, 7x 
10; 2 cols., 33. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-B-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 12,233; non-qualified, 
2,014. Fluid milk plants, processing, packag- 
ing & distributing plants, 9,731; equip. mfrs., 
supply firms, milk haulers, cold storaae ware- 
houses, testing labs, architects, 2,035; other, 


469. Rates— 
2, Page ‘1/2 Page 
$419 00 283.00 
375.00 253.00 
335.00 .00 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed, $30 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see page 461. 


Milk Products Journal, The, 1445 N. Sth St., 
Milwaukee 12. Published by The Olsen Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1910. Editor: Edward Thom. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 814x114. Type 
page, 7x10; ‘2 cols., 3%. Published 20th prec. 

orms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list-B-D. 

Circulation, preeened. 3.569; non-qualified, 
1,244. Mfrs. of milk a. 2,639; equip. 
mfrs., supply firms, milk haulers, cold storage 
warehouses, testing labs & architects, 596; 
other, 368. Rates— 

Times 1Page 2 Page , Page 1/3; Page 

1 $300.00 $ 75.00 $185.00 

157.00 139.00 
140.00 124.00 


iy Page '1/, Pade 
$ 96. 





Wn Page 





Color, 4A, $45; bleed, $20. 
Uses alA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 461. 





Modern Milk Hauler, 146 Mill St., Columbus, 
Wis. Published by Dairy Editorial Services, 
Inc. Est. 1960. Editor: Lowell Larson. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. Trim size, 81/2x115/. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2. Published Ist week. Forms close, 
Lines prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist-B-C, 
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Circulation, sworn, controlled, 8,300; paid, 
400; other, 200. Rates— 


Times PS Pa 2%, Page 2 Page ‘1/3 Page 
25.00 $225 #0 47. . $125.00 

é 5300. 00 205.00 110.00 

12 275.00 185.00 140. 0 95.00 
paler red or blue, 10%; other, $80; bleed, 


New Counter Freezer News, 8833 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles 28. Est. 1935. Editor: L. T. 
Chapman. Subscription, $3. Type page, 10x 
13; cols., 2'’. Published 3rd. Forms close 
1Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
(June 1959)— 
Times 1 Pag 7x10 Sf x5 Sexe 
1 $230. 0 $170.00 6.00 p 
6 210.00 155.00 t 30.00 
12 190.00 140.00 45.00 25.00 
Color, $45. 


Southern Dairy Products Journal, Peachtree 
Street, Duluth, Ga. Published by Southern 
ony Products Journal, Inc. Est. 1927. Editor: 
- H. Lamar. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
Size 1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 20 ems 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
ee 
Circulation, sworn, 4,693. Rates— 
Times 1 Pa Yn Page 1/5 Page 
$145.0 d 








1 $205. 7 .00 * oo 

6 162.50 05.00 

12 155.00 95.00 0. 8 
Color, 4A red, $40; other $50; bleed, $10 


Western Dairy Foods Review. 593 Market St., 
San Francisco 5. Published by Virginia Jones 
Baker. Est. 1901. Editor: Frank N. Jones. Trim 
size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/4 
Published 10th. Forms close 20th prec Agency 
discounts, 2. 

Circulation, palined. 3.600; non-qualified 
712. Dairy prods. mfrs. & processing, 2,991; 
service mac ioeny, equip. & supply cos., 344; 
other, 298. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2,Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
l $235.00 $210.00 $165 00 $130.00 

6 195.00 170.00 130.00 110.00 

12 170.00 150.00 110.00 95.00 
Color, 4A, $55; others, $75; bleed, $15 


vac! 


Western Milk and Ice Cream News. 656 S 
Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 14. Published 
by Western Milk and Ice Cream News. Est 
1934. Editor: Drew F. West. Subscription 
$2.50. eg size, 814x114. Type page, 71/4x10; 
3 cols., ublished Friday. Forms close 
Tuesday, oe discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 2,831: other, 321 
Processors of milk and/or ice cream, 2,456; 
machinery & suppliers, 173; evap., dry milk 
& cheese mfrs., 87. other, 127. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2%,Page ‘'/, Page 

1 $185.00 $160.00 $130.00 

12 10 0.00 85.00 

26 5.00 5.00 80.00 70.00 
Color, 4K. $338, bleed $10 











CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





CCAB 


Canadian Dairy and Ice Cream Journal, 116 
Richmond 5&t., Wy Toronto 1, Ont. Published 
by B. L. Smith- McCarthy Pub. Co., Ltd. Est 
1921. Editor: G. L. White. Subscription, $4 
Trim size, 8!4xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols 
3%. ws 28th. Forms close 5th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled. 3.815: 
other, 253. Dairies (fluid milk only), 836; com- 
bined dairy plants, 728; creameries & butter- 
making assn. members, 653; cheese factories 
346; other, 1,225. Rates— 
Times Page %, Pade 


1 o.0 
Color, 4a. 7550. bleed, 15% 


Quebec Laitier, Le (French), P. O. Box 318 
St. Hvacinthe, Que. Published by L’Associa- 
tion des Techniciens en Industrie Laitiere Inc 
Est. 1941. Editor: G. Vincent. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 834x1134. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
31/2. Published 25th. Forms close 20th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 2,562; 
other, 311. Combined plants, 897: butter fac- 
tories, 593; dairies, 484; dairy plant inspectors, 
982; other, 300. Rates— 

Times ae ae Page '1/, Page 
$ Re i. $ 75.00 


\y Page '1/, Pace 


$115.00 
85.00 
70.00 





55.00 
60.00 47.00 
Color, $40" Heed, 10%. 
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Food Division 


Efe) Grain mill products 


Research and diversification combine 


to shape changes in industry profile 


CURRENT TRENDS 


FOOD GRAINS 


Included in this division of the 
over-all industry are all S.I.C. codes 
except 2042 and 5051. (See “Indus- 
try Composition” outline, below.) 

Flour and meal milling installa- 
tions continue to benefit from the 
accent which has been placed on 
research during the past decade. 
Major strides have been made in 
milling technology and in material 
handling techniques and procedures. 

A primary goal of plants in this 
industry segment is larger yields of 
product with less use of total in- 
vestment and a lower labor cost. 

Research in this field has speeded 
the opening of a vast and lucrative 
market in convenience mixes for 
home use. Also, major gains have 
been made in convenience products 
for use in the institutional field. 

Considerable diversification has 
taken place among the major com- 
panies in this field. This means that 
these firms represent markets with 
new and diverse characteristics. In 
addition, profits from diversification 
offer potential expansion of sales for 
equipment and supplies basic to 
their primary product. 


FEED GRAIN 


> Prepared animal feeds (S.LC. 
2042) . . . Customers of feed manu- 
facturers have become fewer and 
larger. Changes in their market have 
caused changes in the composition 


ing the end product in combination 
with growing and production con- 
tracts. 

A survey conducted by one in- 
dustry source late last year indi- 
cated that a large number of feed 
firms are involved in activities be- 
yond their primary job of making 
and distributing feed. Many are in- 
volved or planning to get involved 
to a greater extent in end product 
marketing, contract production, and 
direct operation of their own feed- 
ing enterprises. According to reli- 
able sources, many firms are al- 
ready associated directly or indi- 
rectly with end product processing 
and with such activities as hatchery 
operations. 

The following table indicates 
some of the diversification trends 
apparent among the nation’s feed 
manufacturers. 


Feed Manufacturers’ Activities 


Percent 

Activity Involved 
Marketing the end products of 

feeding (directly or indirectly) .......33.9% 
Processing of end products (pri- 

marily eggs; also broilers & 

turkeys) , 22.8 
Contract production (of broilers 

eggs, turkeys, hogs, beef cattle) 46 9 
Direct operation of feeding estabs. 37.9 
Operation of hatcheries .... - 22.8 


Source: Feedstuffs 


Trends of a production nature in- 
dicate that most feed manufacturers 
expect increased production of con- 
centrates, superconcentrates, and 
premixes this year. 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


Increased sales of these types of 
feed are anticipated among local 
mixers, integrated poultry opera- 
tors, and feeders. In addition, indus- 
try spokesmen report expectations 
for the continuation of the trend in 
larger feed plants moving toward 
production of concentrates or pre- 
mixes for dealer mills. 


> Grain elevators (S.I.C. 5051)... 
The interest in formula feed man- 
ufacturing is reported to be con- 
tinuing strong among grain elevator 
operators. 

Country elevators and/or feed 
manufacturers are performing an 
increasing role in the feed indus- 
try, as it becomes more decentral- 
ized. 

One industry source reports that 
the retailing of dog food has become 
an almost universal activity at the 
country elevator. In addition, a wide 
range of products from farm equip- 
ment—such as water tanks and 
feeders—to animal health products 
are also being actively merchan- 


dised. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The table at the top of the next 
page shows industry employment, 
capital outlays and plant population 
reported in the latest Census of 
Manufactures. 

Not included in the table are data 
on grain elevators, which one in- 
dustry source reports to number an 
estimated 15,000. Of these, about 900 
are “terminal elevators,’ which 
have facilities for cleaning, condi- 
tioning and storing. 





This chapter covers Industry Group 204—“Grain mill products” 


of the feed manufacturing industry. 
Mergers and acquisitions are one of 
the most noticeable developments 
apparent to those selling products 
and services to feed manufacturers. 

Feed marketing methods are con- 
sidered of paramount importance 
to industry authorities today. Ac- 
cording to authoritative spokesmen, 
feed marketing at present appears 
to be moving in several directions 
at the same time. 

Some companies are continuing to 
emphasize the sale of feed only. 
Others are moving toward market- 
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—in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 
Here are the types of establishments the industry includes: 


> 2044—Rice milling 
> 2045—Blended and prepared [flour 
> 2046—Wet corn milling 


> 5051—Grain elevators 


> 2041—Flour & other grain mill products 
> 2042—Prepared feed for animals & fowls 


> 2043—Cereal preparations 


Grain is processed to provide both human and animal food. Any 
evaluation of the grain products industry necessitates recognition of 
the fact that it is comprised of two basic segments—food grain and 
feed grain. 

The food segment concerns itself with grain destined for human 
consumption—in the form of flour, breakfast cereals, rice, etc. The 
feed grain segment relates to products to be consumed by animals. 
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Total 
Industry Title 
Flour & meal 
Prepared animal feeds 
Cereal preparations ................ 
Rice milling 
2045 Blended & prepared flour .... 
Wet corn milling vaicthaih 
MI sai scsi Matatenes 





Grain Mill Products Industry 
Plants, Employes, Expenditures 
Estabs. w/ 
over 20 
Estabs. Employes Employes 


Value Added Capital 
by Mire. Outlays 


(add 000) 

250 28,215 $ 394,888 
715 57,313 798,892 
25 ; 243,088 
52 y 57,073 
30 f 118,073 
26 ; 249,435 
1,098 119,058 $1,861,449 


Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 


Total 








WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Grain elevators (S.I.C. 5051)... 
As wholesale-type marketers, be- 
sides handling grain, country ele- 
vators distribute farm supplies and 
sell feeds, feedstuffs, fertilizer, fenc- 
ing, twine, insecticides, stock reme- 
dies and similar products having a 
value of $600 million annually. 
Terminal elevators use power 
equipment driven by individual 
motors through helical gears, silent 
chain and V-belts. Some terminal 
elevators have as many as 125 mo- 
tors in sizes up to 200 h.p., and miles 
of elevator and conveyor belting. 
Other equipment includes scales, 
car dumpers, grain driers, cleaners, 
washers, clippers, bleachers, con- 
veyor trippers, dust collectors, etc. 


> Prepared feeds (S.1.C. 2042)... 
Formula feed producers buy such 
individual equipment and materials 
as: agricultural chemicals; packag- 
ing materials; conveying machinery; 
cleaning machinery; drying ma- 
chinery; dust collectors; materials 
handling equipment; mixing and 
blending machinery; packaging 
equipment; power production, and 
transmission equipment. 

Slightly over half the ingredients 
used by formula feed producers 
annually comes from eight agricul- 
tural products and byproducts. In 
order of monetary value they are: 
1. Corn 5. Meat scrap and 
2. Soybean cake and tankage 

meal 6. Wheat 
3. Oats 7. Alfalfa meal 
4. Millfeeds and 8. Cottonseed cake 

screenings and meal 

About 54% of the dollar volume 
of the annual purchases by formula 
feed producers are of these eight 
basic products. The balance of pur- 
chases include a wide variety of 
items—vitamin and mineral addi- 
tives, and drugs being significant 
in volume. For example, formula 
feed producers account for about 
10% of the total sales volume of 
antibiotics produced in the U.S. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Flour & grain mill products 
(S.LC. 2041) .. . There are compara- 


tively few flour mills in the country, 
and the industry tends to be con- 
centrated within a few large firms. 

In 1958 there were only 258 flour 
mills with more than 20 employes. 
In 1954 the eight largest flour mill- 
ing companies (out of a total of 803 
mills, owned by 692 companies) ac- 
counted for 52% of the value of 
shipments. 

Generally, the smaller mills are 
locally owned and managed. The 
owners or management have direct 
buying influence. 

The larger mills present the usual 
marketing problems of reaching 
production engineers, management 
and purchasing agents. 


> Prepared feeds (S.I.C. 2042)... 
There are an estimated 10,000 feed 
mills, formula feed manufacturers 
and custom mixers, of which 6,000 
sell branded feeds. In addition, one 
industry source lists 2,000 wholesale 
dealers, many of whom also per- 
form grinding and mixing services; 
33,000 retail dealers, including 
country elevators, many of which 
also perform grinding and mixing 
services; and 2,500 hatcheries that 
deal in feeds. 

Local dealers are generally own- 
ers. In all but the very largest for- 
mula feed plants, the direct man- 
agement in charge of the plant 
would have buying authority. In 
the very largest, however, (which 
may be subsidiary to still larger 
companies, or part of a nationwide 
organization) buying is also influ- 
enced by top management and board 
of directors, following the advice of 
engineering and production person- 
nel as well as nutritionists. 


> Grain elevators (S.I.C. 5051)... 
Country elevators are locally owned 
and managed. Terminal elevators 
are often owned by large grain 
dealers or consumers. Again the 
problem is one of reaching the local 
elevator managers directly, and the 
terminal elevators through engi- 
neers, superintendents and top man- 
agement. 


Sources: Feed Bag; Feedstuffs; 
Grain & Feed Review. 
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Your Advertising in 


FEEDS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Works Harder in 
Reaching and Selling 
the Feed Industry 


Only FEEDS ILLUSTRATED 
gives Feed Men: 


@ Complete, balanced business information 


with proper emphasis on EVERY important 
phase of their business . . . nutrition, pro- 


duction, management. 


@ A compact, easy-to-read format that 
saves valuable time, but provides complete 
up-to-date business information which can 
be quickly digested and used. 


@ Hard-hitting business information with 
editorial content that talks in business terms, 
to business people, in terms of their busi- 


ness. 


Only FEEDS ILLUSTRATED 
gives advertisers: 


impact that builds 
reader traffic through the magazine, insures 
strong and continuing readership, sets the 
stage for your advertising message in an 


@ Powerful editorial 


ideal business climate. 


© More potential advertising exposures be- 
cause FI reaches 2,600 to 9,000 more feed 
manufacturing and mixing units than any 
other major publication directed to the 
Feed Industry. 

© A cost saving of at least 34% per thou- 
sand feed men reached and up to 99.2% 
saving per thousand reached compared to 
other industry publications. 

@ Make your advertising to the Feed In- 
dustry do more work by placing it in 
FEEDS ILLUSTRATED where balanced edi- 
torial content builds the biggest buying 
audience at lowest cost per thousand. 


FEEDS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Your Best Buy fo Sell the Feed 
Industry 
A NATIONAL PROVISIONER Publication 


15 West Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Whitehall 4-3380 
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American Miller 
and 
Processor 


The World’s Only Business 
Magazine published 


Exclusively for the 
Milling and Grain 
Processing Industry 











This Basic Food Processing In- 
dustry Reads and Uses AMERI- 
CAN MILLER AND PROCESSOR 
because: 


@ Every issue is packed with solid 
business information ... concise, use- 
tul and time saving. AMERICAN 
MILLER AND PROCESSOR is read 
by the Milling Industry because it has 
real business value for the industry. 


@ Editorial material and articles are 
specifically directed to the managing 
operative miller and grain handler. 
Experts who know the milling business 
write and edit business and technical 
articles. 


@ AMERICAN MILLER AND PROC- 
ESSOR reaches 4,160 management 
men in the Milling and Grain Proc- 
essing Industry. And, AMERICAN 
MILLER AND PROCESSOR readers 
are live prospects when they are 
reading it . . . because they are di- 
rected to thinking about their busi- 
ness. A.M.P. serves their industry and 
their needs, has their readership and 
confidence. 


Rely on the leadership of the milling and 
grain processing industry's oldest busi- 
ness magazine to deliver your sales 
message effectively to the men who 
make the buying decisions. 


AMERICAN MILLER 
AND PROCESSOR 


Published for the Management 
Men of Milling 


A NATIONAL PROVISIONER Publication 
15 West Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Whitehall 4-3380 
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Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Feedstufts 

50-1. Feed Mill Equipment In The Mid- 
west. 30-page survey report with statis- 
tics on the amount of machinery and 
types currently in use among feed manu- 
facturers and custom grinders, with in- 
formation on future purchasing plans. 

Western Feed & Seed 

50-2. Put Your Brand On The Western 
Market. 16-page market and media re- 
port containing statistics on the feed, 
seed, grain, and farm supply market in 
the 13 Western States, with data on num- 
ber and types of firms, sales volume and 
types of equipment sold. 


50-3. How To Sell The Two U.S. Cattle 
Feeding Markets. 4-page commentary 
and analysis of the differences between 
the farmer-feeder operations in the mid- 
west and the commercial plants in the 
West, with comparisons by size and 
number, location, ownership, and physi- 
cal plant. 


CANADA 


Canadian Milling & Feed 


50-4. The Feed, Flour, Grain & Seed In- 
dustries in Canada. 4-page market and 
media report containing statistics on 
capital and repair outlays, production 
tonnages, number of establishments, etc., 
of Canada’s grain mill products industry. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Corn Millers Federation, 140 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Am. Feed Mfrs. Assn., 53 W. 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Assn. of Operative Millers, 639 Bd. of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Cereal Institute, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
3, Til. 

Grain Elevator & Processing Superintend- 
ents, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 

Grain & Feed Dealers Natl. Assn., 400 
Folger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Millers Natl. Federation, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Natl. Assn. of Flour Distributors, 
Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wisc. 

Natl. Grain Trade Council, 725 Fifteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Jackson 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 


Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic tye, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter. 





Cereal Chemistry. 1955 University Ave., St 

Paul 4. Published by Am. Assn. of Cereal 

Chemists, Est. 1924. ea $18. Trim 

size, 55/gx9. Type age, 48:x7}/ a 1 oat. 26 pi. 
20t 


Published bi-monthly Jan orms close 


MD&DN 


10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-C. 


Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,356; other, 73. 
Rates— 
$70; 3 times, $65; 


1 page (Min.)—1 time, 
6 times, $60. Color and bleed, on request. 


Gongs Science Today, y 4 University Ave., 
Paul 4. Published b ssn. of Cereal 

Cheias. Est. 1956. P cow Paul Ramstad. 

Subscri en, $5. Trim ~ oexll't. | ¥pe 

x10, and 3 cols., 

Published 20th prec. except June and August 

Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts 

Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 2.120: controlled 
Fn ome. 157. oo yh P hy P 
Times ‘a e age age 

1 $150.00 a5 bo $ 35, bo $75. 5,00 

10 110. 4 130. 00 50. 80 
Color and bleed, on request. 








Commercial Review. 702 Lewis Bldg. Port- 
land 4, Ore. Est. 1890. Editor: Russel Hays. 
Subscri ption $4.00. Trim size, 8'/xll. Type 
page, 7'/2x10; a cols., 32/3. Published Tuesday. 
Forms d ose Thurs. prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. 

Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, paid, 2,260; 
other, 1,487. Rates on request. 


Consolidated Grain Milling Catalogs, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10. Published by The 
Natl. Provisioner, Inc. Est. 1927. Ed. Dir.: 
overs R. Swem. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
8x11 pe page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3% Published 
biennial next issue Aug. 1960. Forms close 
Au | aan discounts, 15-2. 

a Dec. 1959, sworn, controlled, 
$,893; others, 107. Rate. page, $500; 2 
pages, $800; 4 pa 
Color, 4A red, $50; « Poon 570, bleed, $25. 


Daily Market Record, 320 S. 4th St., 
apolis 15, Minn. Est. 1880. 
Quackenbush Subscription, $10.50. Type 
page, 10xl5'2; 5 cols., 2’. Published daily 
except Saturday, Sunday and holidays. Forms 
= 2 p.m. prec. day. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3,087: 

4 Page 


other, 111. Rates— 
Times 1 Page V/, 
$6286 $0 32.50 
6 29.50 
12 84.00 20. 00 27.00 


$122.00 

100.00 
Farmers Elevator Guide, 425 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. Published by Estate of 
James C. Walker. Est. 1905. Editor: R. L 
Shannon. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published Sth. Focus close lst. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, June 1958, paid, 1,943; 
controlled, 210; other, 87. Rates— 
Times 1 Page %3;Page 1/2 Page 

$ 75.00 $ 58.75 
71.20 55.80 
67.40 52.85 
Color, $35; bleed, 15%. 


Grain Age, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 
3, Wis. Published by Editorial Service Co., 
Est. 1960. Editor: Bruce W. Smith. Subscrip- 
tion, $8. Trim size, 8!/,xll. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 3%, and 214%. Published Ist 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list-B- 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 7,090; other, 








Minne- 
Editor: H. C. 





\/, Page 





2, Page Page 1/3 Page 
1 ' $225 00 4170 00 115.00 
6 ate 5.00 145.00 100.00 
12 178, 00 130.00 90.00 
Color, an RO, bleed, $40. 


Grain and Feed Journals and Rice News, 1115 
Board of eee Bldg., Chicago 4. Published 
by Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated Inc. 
Est. 1844. Editor: Dean Merideth. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2. Published 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days. Forms close 2 weeks prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A- Bc 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 13,824; other, 1,199. 
Times 1P 2, P Vy P P 

mes age age age 1/3; Page 

; $ $185 a $i4s a4 ge Pe 


ifs 00 80 00 





2 180 60 
Color, an 21560. bleed, $25 





Grain & Feed Merchant, 818 Terminal Bldg., 
Lincoln 8, Neb. Published by Nebraska Grain 
& Feed Dealers’ Assn. Est. toa. Editor: How- 
ard W. Elm. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6x9 
Type page, tah pu 2 cols., 2\/. Published 
25th prec. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 1,918; other, 
o Rates— iP ty P 
imes age age 1, Page 
$ 48.00 § 30.00 24.00 
42.00 0 18.00 
12 36.00 15.00 
Color, 4A, $15; bleed, $5 








@ ABP 


Se and Feed Review. 112 Grain Exchange 

Minneapolis 15. Published by Manager 
Pub ishing Co., Inc. Est. 1911. Editor: William 
By Penmns. ae $2. pe 

x11'/4 ype_ page, /x1U; cols., 1 

Published Ist. Forms close isth prec. dows 
enact 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 7,929; unpaid, 1,014. Ele- 
vators: operating feed mfg. plants that sell 
retail, 4,294; without mixing equip. that sell 
retail, 1,511; execs. employees, 904. Feed 
mfg. plants that sell retail, 587; other, 718. 
Rates— 

Times 1Page 2%,Page e 1/3 Page 

1 $220.80 $195, bo fuss 35.00 $120. a9 


12 $98. OO 138. 00 ies 00 30. 65 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, 10%. 





Grain Terminals & Processing Plants, Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. Est. 1882. Editor: 
Dean M. Clark. — tion, $2.50. Trim size, 
81/gx11l3. Type xl0; 2 and 3 cols., 
37 and 2!/. Publi shea 15th. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency decoutta:; 15-2. Mailing list-C-A. 
Circulation, Dec. 1959, controlled, 6,949: 
paid, 3,946. Rates on request. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Grain Trade Buyers’ Guide, 317 S. Sherman 
St., Chicago 4. Published by Grain & Feed 
Jnls. Consolidated. Est. 1944. Editor: Carl G. 
Smith. Trim size, 8144x1114. sah? age, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published x, vores close 
Apr. 15th. Agency oe 1 

Circulation, 1959 edition, sworn, controlled, 
16,500. Rates—1 page, $195; 2/, page, $160; 1/2 
page, $115; 1/4, page, $100. 
Color, red $45; other $65; bleed, 15% 





Rice Journal. The, 823 Perdido Street, New 
Orleans 12, La. Published by Fort Pipes. 
Est. 1897. Editor: Stuart O. Landry. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 81/2x1ll2. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2'/. Published Sth except 2 issues in 
June. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,932; controlled, 
3,177; other, 391. Rates— 
Times 1]1Page % Page Vy Page 1/3 Page 
l $250.00 $175. 0 $150.00 $100. oe 
7 230.00 160.00 140.00 
13 210.00 150.00 . 
Color, 4A red, $50; other, : ; 15%. 
Annual Issue, published June as 13th issue. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





(CAR 


Canadian Grain Journal, Miller and Proces- 
sor, 130 Grain Exchange Koop Annex, Winni- 
seg 2, Can. Publishe ournal Pub. Co. 
sst. 1945. Editor: Gu ; Paar. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8! ixliiy, Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 21/4. Published 15t orms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 3,193; 
other, 30. Mill processing plants, feed mfrs., 
1,248; feed dealers, 600; seed plants, 468; grain 
elevator execs., 460; other, 545. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2,Page 1/2 Page 

} ach oly. % $ 68 0 $0 


12 118 4 aI. ‘OO 60 49.00 
Color, 4A, red, $50; other 4A, “fey matched, 
$65; bleed, 15%. 
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Bulk Feed & Grain, 316 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 4. Published by Bulk Feed & Grain. 
Est. 1959. Editor: Dean Clark. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 8!/gxlll/*. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 13 pi. Published Ist. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, controlled, 14,984. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2, Page Page 1/3 Page 
1 230.00 $20 0.00 $150: 00 $105.00 
12 3S 60 160. 60 1 80 3s. $0 

Color, 4A, $60; others, $85; bleed, 10%. 





Eid) 


Eastern Feed Merchant, 441] Landis Ave., 
Sea Isle City, N. J. Published by Garden 
State Pub. Co. Est. 1950. Editor: Austin W. 
rhe saab miroeat test Te 3 _ are. 8 83/gx 

4. Ty ge 14x 101/2 cols., 21/4. Pu 
lished fd bree. Forms close 4th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 11,998; non-qualified, 
1,052. Feed mixers & retailers, 6,653; commer- 
cial feed mirs., 4,118; salesmen, 1,171; other, 
398. Rates— 


Ti 1P. 2/, Pi 1 
inge proge are age ‘neato . 


6 . 00.00 
12 192.00 00 
Color, 4A soe $50; other 4A, $70, bleed, oa 





Feed Age. 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
Published by American Trade Pub. Co. Est. 
1951. Editor: Carl % Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8!/4x1l),. Pe page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
35g. Published — orms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

eg atealified, 8,699; non-qualified, 

334. Feed mirg. plants, 7,315; suppliers, job- 
eo etc., 1,021; others, 546. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2%, Page Page _ 
1 $450.00 $330.00 § die8 $0 


$263. $0 
6 410.00 315.00 250.00 
12 390.00 308.00 238.00 157.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; others, $100; bleed, $30. 





The Feed Bag. 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Mil- 
Roukse 3. Published by Editorial Service 
Co., Inc. Est. 1925. Editor: Bruce Smith. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 81/.xll. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 10th. Forms close 
— Pree. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist- 

Circulation, qualified, 6.118: non-qualified, 
965. Feed mfg. co. personnel, 4,859; whole- 
salers, brokers, jobbers & suppliers, 832; 
others, ~ et me hp P yy P 
imes age e age age 

1 $295. hiss 00 $160. 0.00 $10. bo 


6 260.00 

12 240.00 ie. 00 138, 00 30. 0 
Color, 4A red, $40; other, $60; bleed, $30. 

Red Book, published annually in Mar. Rates 
—1l page, $240; 12 page, $120; 14 page, $60. 


Feed Trade Manual, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10. Published by The Natl. Provisioner, 
Inc. Est. 1930. Ed. Dir.: Edward R. Swem. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 5!/2x814. Type 
page, 4l/,x71/2; 2 cols., 2. Published bien- 
nially, next issue May 1961. Forms close April 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 1959 edition, conteabed 
12,000; other, 472. Rates—] pas ge, $490; 2 
pages, $800; 4 pages, $1,300: 1, page, $300. 
Color, 4A red, $60; others, $70; bleed, $25. 


Feeds Illustrated. 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 
10. Published by The Natl. Provisioner, Inc. 
Est. 1950. Ed. Dir.: Edward R. Swem. Trim 
size, 8l/exll!,. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/,. 
Published 25th prec. Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 11,956: non-qualified 
1,569. Custom feed mixers & other mfrs. and/or 
mixers of feed, 6,218; feed mfrs., 5,205; other, 
1.119. Rates— 

Times 1Paqe %,Page '1/) Page 

1 $400. $285. 00 

6 260.00 

12 325.00 235.00 
gaor. 4A red, green, $60; others, $75; bleed, 


For additional data see page 465. 
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Feedstuffs, 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Migneapelis 
5. Published by sa Miller Pub. Co 
Editor: George L. Gates. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, Teeth. Type page, 9l/gxl334; 4 
cols., 21/. Published Monday. Forms close 
oe days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist-A-C. 
Circulation, paid, 13,620; unpaid, 5,728. 
Formula feed mirs., mixers, 8,739; retail deal- 
ers, 1,176; merchandisers, jobbers, brokers, 
718; others, 3,006. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 3%, Page 1/7 Paqe ‘1 Page 
1 $415.00 - 00 oy 00 ne. 00 
13 389.00 320 = 00 132.00 
26 320.00 256.0) 188, 00 tid 00 
oar 4A, $40; others, $100; bleed not avail- 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
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Illinois “ty te Folks, 1119 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4. Published by Illinois Feed Assn. 
Est. 1948. Editor: Dean M. Clark. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50. Trim size, 534x834. Type page, 
412x712; 2 cols., 41/2. Published 27th prec. 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, controlled, 
4.761. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $ 90.00 

6 75.00 


12 60.00 40.00 27.50 
Color, 4A red, $15; others, $20; bleed, 15%. 


\y Page 


1%, Page 
$ 60.00 $ 40.00 
50.00 
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Pacific Southwest Feed, Seed, Grain & Mill- 
ing Directory. 1280 Columbus Ave., San Fran- 
cisco 1]. Published by Beeler Pub. Corp. 
Est. Bs wns ize, 4a. poet. omen) 1% 
rim size x814,. Type ge 

Published June 40. Forms close May 7 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, PT eed other, 
94. Rates—1 R29, $90; vt page, 

Color 4h, She other $48. ised 10%. 


Ea) GD 


Western Feed & Seed. 1280 Columbus Ave., 
San Francisco 11. Published by Beeler Pub 
Corp. Est. 1945. riage 2 Charles L. Manning. 
Trim size, 8!/4x11!,. ype page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2 1/6. Published 1 th, orms close 30th prec 

Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, # non-qualified, 
630. Feed, seed, farm & garden supply dlrs., 
2,018; feed mfrs., 1,420; cattle feed lots, 713 
seed, bean & pea processors, wholesalers 

rowers, 512; others, 1,353. — 

Page 


imes dente 2/. Page }/; 
1 Pots “aoaste | “diese | $15: bo 
6 15200 117.0 
12 13900, 98.00 
Color, 4A, $65: other, $75; bleed, 10%. 
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American Miller and Processor, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10. Published by The Natl. Pro- 
visioner, Inc. Est. 1873. Ed. Dir.: Edward R 
Swem. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8!/gx1ll1/. 
Type ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/g. Published 20th 
prec. ec close 5th prec. ency disc., 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,388; controlled, 
859; other, 119. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2,Page '1'/,Page 1/3; Page 
1 $288 0 $226) bo 4175 0 $130.00 
6 260.00 5.00 120.00 
12 240.00 500: 00 138, 00 110.00 
Color, 4A red, $70; others, $95; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see opposite page. 





Modern Miller and Bakers News, 100 S. Park- 
way, Prospect Heights, Ill. Published by The 
Modern Miller Co. Est. 1878. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 834x1l54. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols 
2g Published semi- -monthly. Forms close 3 
days prec. Agency — 

Seen aon Rates— 
—— 


12 


5 


24 135.00 75.0 
Color, 4A, $35; others, $75; bleed, $15 





The Northwestern Miller, 2501 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis 40. Published by Miller Pub. Co. 
Est. 1873. Editor: George E. Swarbreck. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published every other Mon 
Forms close 14 days prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Faratee. sworn, paid, 2,663 (production 
edition); , 2,554 (bakery edition); unpaid 
100. Sees 
Times 1Page %Paqe ‘1, Page '1/; Page 

l $300.00 ane 7 $140.00 

13 bret 00 2 8.00 120.00 

26 0.00 500 188. 00 112.00 
Color, an A540, BP a F100; bleed, 10%. 





Southwestern Miller, 860 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 5. Est. 1922. Editor: David 
N. Sosland. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 101/, 
x1312. Type page, 9l/xll34; 4 cols., Ye. 
Published Tuesday. Forms close 10 days. 
prec. Agency discounts, none 

Circulation, sworn, June 1958 paid, 3,725: 
other, 348. Rates on request. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


mz G& @®@ 


Canadian Milling & Feed. 146 Bates Rd., 
Montreal 26, Que. Published by Wallace Pub. 
Co. Est. 1921. Editor: Len Cosh. Subscription, 
Trim size, earls, Type page, 7x10; 
cols., 2!/. Published Fouke close 15th 
prec. Agency erally 8. 2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 3,744: 
other, 433. Feed mills, 1,384; retail feed deal- 
ers & seed processors, 1,007; flour & feed 
oy > importers, 347; feed mfrs., 254; others, 
Times ¢ 2, Page 1/2 Page 1/3; Page 
$196. bo $148.00 


} 198 00 11.00 
4A red, $65; other, 4A, $75; bleed, 


Canadian ohing, & Feed Annual published 
as 13th issue Mar. 15. 
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Food Division 


Meat Products 


Mechanization helps industry improve 
efficiency level and production gains 


CURRENT TRENDS 


DECENTRALIZATION, DIVERSIFICATION, 
distribution, and convenience are 
still words of key significance 
for the plants which comprise the 
consolidated meat and_ kindred 
products industry in this country. 
Within the past few years another 
word has entered the picture—re- 
search. 

Technological innovations of the 
post war years registered a major 
impact on the meat industry, in 
much the same way as other manu- 
facturing industries were affected. 
Changing public tastes, shifting 
population densities, increases in 
transportation costs, plus a number 
of other factors combined to give 
some industry observers the im- 
pression that—suddenly—the over- 
all industry’s plant and equipment 
had become dangerously obsolete. 

Modernization was viewed as a 
must—in the interest of survival. 
Competition reached levels of un- 
precedented magnitude. Major re- 
location and re-equipment programs 
were undertaken at all levels of the 
industry. These programs are still 
an important factor, although with- 
in the past five years, most major 
programs have been completed. 

Research entered the picture with 
increasing intensity several years 
ago. It is now a major factor in the 
industry’s over-all growth pattern. 

Here are some of the highlight 
trends within the various divisions 
of the over-all industry. 


>» Meat packing plants (S.1.C. 2011) 
. . . Efficiency is the primary goal in 
the new, medium-sized plants being 
constructed by companies in this 
category. Economy and efficiency 
dictate plant locations at or near 
livestock production centers. 
Modern technology—and improved 
transportation—have combined to 
make it more profitable to move the 
plants te the animal, rather than the 
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reverse, as in the past. This means 
marketers selling to the industry 
have, in their current sales uni- 
verse, more locations and more 
plants, needing more equipment 
and supplies. 

An example of the changes taking 
place in plant construction, design, 
and content is seen in the facilities 
of what one industry source de- 
scribes as “typical” of new packing 
plants. Included in such a plant 
would be: a machine shop; a power 
plant; an inedible rendering build- 
ing; livestock receiving units; and 
sewage treatment equipment. 

Principal items incorporated in a 
new plant include: refrigeration; 
air conditioning; heating plants; 
conveyors; pumps of all sizes; pow- 
er knives and saws, etc. In addition, 
the installations include basic items 
such as motors, hoists, scales, and 
smokehouses. 

The trend toward decentralization 
and the construction of new packing 
plants in smaller communities has 
resulted in an increased need for 
sewage treatment plants. This has 
put meat processors in the market 
for original equipment such as pipe, 
pumps, tanks, controls and valves— 
as well as the replacement parts and 
services needed to maintain them 
and keep them in efficient opera- 
tion. 


>» Sausage & other prepared meat 
products (S.I.C. 2013) .. . Not usu- 
ally as large as slaughtering plants 
these installations nevertheless con- 
stitute a sizable market for indus- 
trial equipment and materials. 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


As reported by one _ industry 
spokesman, a new $1 million pre- 
pared meat plant would include a 
basic manufacturing area of 80,000 
square feet. Because every room in 
the plant uses either heat or cold, a 
300 ton capacity refrigeration sys- 
tem is included. A plant air com- 
pressor, a 400 hp boiler, and a heat 
conversion system are other basic 
facilities. 

Because these plants operate on a 
continuous processing basis, they 
lend themselves to a wide range of 
new handling techniques and auto- 
mation. Processing room equipment 
would include such items as a vacu- 
um mixer, a grinder, a mixer with 
automatic loading capabilities, high- 
speed emulsifying machines, and 
dry and water icing machines. 

Packaging and shipping opera- 
tions are mechanized at every pos- 
sible point. Automatic slicers, auto- 
matic packaging machinery, con- 
veyors and similar equipment are 
“standard” in these plants. 


>» Renderers & related producers 
(S.LC. 2094, 2095, 2096). . . Included 
in this category are plants engaged 
in rendering inedible grease and 
tallow from animal fat, bones, and 
meat scraps, as well as those which 
manufacture specialized animal oils. 
Also included are those plants 
which manufacture _ shortening, 
table oils and other edible fats and 
oils from animals. 

Continuation of a strong research 
program, and continued study of 
foreign markets for exporting prod- 
ucts were the main topics of dis- 
cussion at the annual convention of 
the National Renderers Association 
(NRA) late last fall. 

According to one industry spokes- 
man, a new future for renderers of 
animal fats appears on the horizon, 
as the result of research on new 





> 2011—Meat packaging plants. 
> 2013—Sausages and other 
meat products. 

> 2015—Poultry and small game dressing 
and packing, plus drying, freezing, and 
breaking of eggs 


prepared 





This chapter covers meat products & kindred products as speci- 
fied in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 


Here are the types of manufacturing plants included: 


> 2094—Renderers of inedible grease and 
tallow. 
> 2095—Animal oi] products 


>» 2096—Shortening, 
edible fats & oils 


table oils, & other 
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A Powertul Promotion team... 
to help You Sell the MEAT INDUSTRY 


The NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
the Business Weekly for the 


Men of the Meat Industry 


The NATIONAL PROVISIONER reaches meat industry 
men who make or influence buying decisions every 
Monday morning. Its publishing cycle is timed to the 
industry’s production cycle. It is unique and vital to 
the Meat Industry because it is: 


EDITED TO HELP ITS READERS. Articles in the PROVISIONER 
help meat industry men make a dollar and save a dollar in their busi- 
ness operations . . . add to their industry knowledge, and advance 
themselves in their specific jobs. Everybody who is anybody in the 
meat industry reads the PROVISIONER. 


PACKED WITH EDITORIAL VALUE. The PROVISIONER gives the 
men of the industry the news of the business while it is still news, 
provides them with the latest and most complete information on in- 
dustry trends and practices. If there is an important new idea in the 
industry, men of the meat industry see it first or exclusively in the 
PROVISIONER. If the industry is facing a problem, the PROVI- 
SIONER provides leadership and reports on facts and developments 
the industry needs to solve the problem. And, only the PROVI- 
SIONER provides complete authoritative reporting the full range of 
industry activities from regional hearings or meetings, to industry- 
wide conventions. 


YOUR ADVERTISING does more for you in the PROVISIONER be- 
cause the PROVISIONER is: 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER among meat industry publications. It is 
the only publication able to “sell itself” on a completely paid sub- 
scription basis. For more than 20 years, PROVISIONER voluntary 
subscription renewals have exceeded 85%, . . . a demonstration of 
its high readership and reader interest. 

You can make your mark in the Meat Industry Market when you 
advertise in The National PROVISIONER because the PROVI- 
SIONER is the “Main Line to the Market”. Take advantage of PRO- 
VISIONER’s industry stature and acceptance to sell the Meat In- 
dustry. 


® 


The PURCHASING GUIDE 
The Standard Buying 
Reference for Meat 
Industry Men 


These facts about the PURCHAS- 
ING GUIDE show why it is the stand- 
ard buyers’ reference for the Meat 
Industry: 


CONVENIENT AND COMPREHEN- 
SIVE, the GUIDE is a guide to every 
product and service used by the 
Meat Industry, carefully indexed so 
that it is easy to fill any need, fast. 


The GUIDE is an efficient file of serv- 
ice and product information. Here, 
facts are always at the buyer's finger- 
tips, ready for use in making buying 
decisions. 


The PURCHASING GUIDE helps you 
sell the Meat market: 


6,000 MEAT INDUSTRY BUYERS in 
4,000 plants constantly use the 
GUIDE for facts about products or 
services before placing orders. This 
"Live File" is their first and last ref- 
erence. 


YOUR PRODUCT STORY IS USED 
by buyers when they are making buy- 
ing decisions. The GUIDE is a "'silent 
salesman" always on the job and 
working to give buyers the facts they 
must have to select your product or 
service. 


It pays you dividends in orders when 
your product facts are at the buyers’ 
fingertips in the PURCHASING 
GUIDE. The cost is so low, you can 
insert your catalog or literature in the 
GUIDE at pennies per page per user. 
Use the PURCHASING GUIDE... 
it sells for you all year ‘round on 
every meat plant buying desk. 


Write for information on how to sell the 
Manufacturing Meat Industry 


“Oviswoner 


15 WEST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. WhHitehall 4-3380 
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uses for tallow-derived compounds. 
One market target is the 4-billion 
lb. per year synthetic detergent 
market. When synthetic detergents 
first appeared several years ago 
they took away a large chunk of the 
renderer’s major soap markets. New 
tallow-derived compounds give in- 
dications of being able to re-cap- 
ture part of the lost market. 

Potential markets are also re- 
ported in lubricants for jet engines, 
and as lube additives for automo- 
biles. Other possibilities are seen in 
the manufacture of soft oils from 
tallow, as well as derivatives to 
compete with castor oil. 

Export markets are of vital signi- 
ficance to renderers as a source of 
expanded production and income. 
According to spokesmen from the 
NRA, the most important use of in- 
edible tallow and grease in over- 
seas markets, at present, is for the 
manufacture of soap. Although in- 
significant in total consumption at 
present, overseas use of fats in feeds 
is considered to have an excellent 
potential. 

In rendering plants, as in other 
meat industry plants, automation 
has been utilized on a widescale ba- 
sis to reduce costs and increase pro- 
duction. The emphasis on mechani- 
zation means that this segment of 
the industry constitutes a continu- 
ing market for all types of convey- 
ing and hoisting equipment, cookers, 
tanks, pumps and piping, as well as 
complex instrumentation and com- 
munications systems. 


> Poultry & egg processors & 
marketers (S.I.C. 2015). . . “To say 
the least, the future appears inter- 
esting,” is the way an industry 
spokesman described the trends in 
this segment of the industry last 
January. Highlight trends reported 
by this source after a survey are 
these. 


® Processing plants will be bigger, 
but fewer in number. 

e “Further processing” will expand, 
but not rapidly. 

@ More processors will grow more 


of their own chickens. 
® More fryers will be pre-packaged 
and frozen. 


These trends point up some of the 
changes taking place in the equip- 
ment requirements and methods of 
operations of poultry and egg proc- 
essors and marketers. For example, 
some authorities point out that al- 
though they expect ownership and 
decision-making authority to be- 
come more centralized, they expect 
to see a trend toward de-centraliza- 
tion of processing facilities. 

Mergers are on the increase in 
this segment of the industry. The 
result is the creation of fewer, but 
larger, totally-integrated units. This 
fact notwithstanding, further effi- 
ciency is expected to be achieved 
more by mechanization and refine- 
ments of technique, rather than 
through larger-sized organizations. 

Informed sources are expecting to 
see many new products on the mar- 
ket within the next few years. Most 
of them are expected to be the type 
requiring further processing—such 
as pre-packaged and/or fresh froz- 
en treatment. 


BASIC STATISTICS 
An accompanying table, headed 


“Meat & Kindred Products Indus- 
try,” contains the latest Census data 


on capital outlays, employes, and 
number of establishments. 

The following table provides a 
gauge of meat packing industry ex- 
penditures. 


Meat Packing Industry Expenditures 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Item 1957 1958 1959 
Livestock & raw 

materials $ 8890 $9,850 $ 9,830 
Packaging ess 495 490 525 
Transportation 3 300 (n.a.) 

Insurance & hos- 
pitalization ; 41 45 
Capital outlays 82 64 77 
Wages & salaries . 1,565 1,560 1,690 
Total ... .--.--$11,388 $12.309 a 
Source: National Provisioner 


(n.a.) 


Production levels covering a two 
year period are shown, for meat 
processors and renders, in the table 
at the top of the next column. 





Industry Title 


Meat packing plants 

Sausages & other prepared meats 

Poultry & small game dressing & 
packing, wholesale 

Grease & tallow (inedible) 

Animal & marine fats & oils 
Shortening, table oils, & other 
edible fats & oils 


Total 





Meat & Kindred Products Industry 


Estabs. w/ 
Total over 20 Total 
Estabs. Employers Employes 


200,783 
48,586 


Capital 
Outlays 
(add ) 
2,801 977 $ 63,129 
1,494 496 


17,028 

1,233 594 62,389 24,579 
540 174 12,414 9,378 
78 37 2,191 3,370 
105 80 12,489 12,389 
6.251 2.358 338.852 $129,873 
Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 
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Meat Packing & Renderers’ Production 
(Pounds in Billions) 
Item 1959 1960 


Beef & veal 
Production 
Exports 
Imports 

Lamb & mutton 
Production , 64.5 66.7 

Pork (excluding lard) 

Production 943.7 914 
Exports 7 if 
Imports 17.5 17 

Lard 
Production 230.9 212.7 
Exports 60.4 62.0 

Tallow & grease (inedible) 
Production 2,892.9 

Tallow (anima! & fish 
fats, edible) 
Production 


11,037.2 11,165.1 
ae 2.7 2.9 
62.5 49.1 


3,024.7 


317.6 332.3 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


The following table shows a two- 
year comparison of poultry and egg 
production. 


Poultry & Egg Production 


(Data are in Millions) 


Item 1959 1960 
Poultry slaughter 
Broilers (lbs) 
Turkeys (lbs) 
Egg processing 
Production (cases) ........ 172.1 170.4 
Stocks (cold storage) 
Shell (cases) 

Frozen (lbs) 


6,231.0 6,280.0 
1,472.8 1,621.4 


‘ 5.9 5.7 
..-1 231.6 1,333.2 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Meat processors & kindred plants 
(S.LC. 2011, 2013, 2094, 2095, 2096) 
. . . Operating more than 68 million 
cubic feet of its own refrigerated 
warehouse space, this segment of 
the industry is the nation’s largest 
user of refrigeration. In addition, it 
is also one of the largest customers 
of commercial refrigerated ware- 
houses. 

The following table indicates gen- 
eral categories of items purchased 
by the over-all meat and kindred 
products industry. 


Typical Products Purchased By 
Meat & Kindred Products Plants 


Truck leasing 
service 


Machinery & 
Equipment 
Packinghouse 
equipment 
Conveyors 
Smokehouses 
Controls 
Scales 
Pumps 
Plant maint. eqpt. 


Retngeration 
Compressors 
Blowers 
Controls 
Ice machines 
Truck refr'gn units 
Insulation 


Processing 
ingredients 
Seasonings 
Curing 

compounds 
Spices 
Sweeteners 
Salt 

Packaging materials 
& machinery 
Papers 
Films 
Display cartons 
Boxboards 
Casings—material 

& artificial 
Bags 
Tags 

Transportation 
Rail leasing 
service 


Source: National Provisioner 


In addition to the general items 
listed above, one industry source 
reports that the consolidated meat 
products industry operates nearly 
146,000 trucks. Of the total, the per- 
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Establishment Sizes in the Meat Products Industry 


(Dollars in Thousands) 
___Employe Size Group 





Total, All he 1,000- 
Estabs. 1-4 2,489 


S.LC. 
Code 


2011 Meat packing plants 
No. of estabs. .... 
Employes 

umber 
Payroll ; 
Value added 
(adjusted) 
Val. of shipments 
Capital outlays 
(new) . $ 


250-499 500-969 


Industry & Item 5-9 10-19 20-49 50-99 100-249 


456 212 156 78 38 30 10 

5,239 14,372 
$ 20,699 $ 64,978 $ 69,502 
$ 52,222 $ 139,104 $ 140,005 
$308,710 $1,027,830 $1,132,529 


$ 4876 $ 6842 $ 


2,801 1,054 383 


. 200,783 2,130 
$ 1,067,896 $5,914 §$ 


387 


2,602 
8,825 


29,737 
125,643 


2,957 


46,526 
$ 257,343 


27,442 


26,100 
$ 149,842 


$ 146,647 


24,030 


14,651 ‘ 
$ 124,023 


37,691 
$ 220,123 


$ 332,853 
$1,818,631 


7,34) 


$ 218,205 $ 235,232 
$1,844,562 $1,867,170 


7,500 $ 8,222 § 


$ 188,583 § 374,762 
$1,344,168 $2,399,002 


6,388 $ 5,163 $ 10,643 § 


$ 1,746,603 
$11,962,273 


63,129 


$35,900 $ 
$94,028 § 


$ 3,247 


2013 Poemines meat plants 
umber of 
establishments 

Employes 
umber . ; 
Payroll . $ 236,915 
Value added 
(adjusted) $ 442,058 


Value of ship- 
$ 2,066,257 


ments 
17,028 


253 


1,682 
6,582 


282 


3,936 
$ 16,806 


16,706 $ 32,952 
61,785 $156,259 
690 $ 1,809 


263 11] 96 20 5 


8,081 8,018 14,483 6,974 4,368 
37,800 $ 40,321 $ 73,231 $ 35,969 $ 22,827 


73,205 $ 77,060 §$ 125,591 $ 60,396 $ 
352,619 $ 345,021 $ 621,741 $ 283,159 $ 211,844 
3,296 $ 2595 § 2,006 $ 


1,494 
48,586 


463 


1,044 
$ 3,379 


$14,481 
$33,829 
$ 1,287 


41,667 


Capital outlay 
ee ee $ 


2015 Poultry dressing 
plants 
Number of 
establishments 
Employes 
meee “Ss. 
Payroll _.............. § 160,813 
Value added 
(adjusted) ....... § 310,572 
Value of ship- 
. $ 1,888,166 


ments 
Capital outla 
o 24,579 


4,127 §$ 


148 167 


984 2,295 
2,447 $ 5,645 


6,735 §$ 10,746 
27,341 $ 67,642 
675 $ 2,082 


182 206 


14,940 
14,002 $ 38,256 § 


27,494 $ 70,899 §$ 128,160 $ 
160,928 $ 472,775 §$ 777,394 
2,180 $ 7,153 $ 6,652 $ 


167 36 


24,232 13,302 
63,444 $ 35,540 


1,233 324 


62,389 5,931 


$1473 § 
$4816 § 
$19,583 §$ 
$ 707 $ 


61,722 


$ 362,503 ) wo 
5,130 ) ae 


(new) ; . $ 





Note: Detailed figures may not add to totals because of independent rounding. ‘' 
cases the combined figure appears in the size class to the left. 


‘ indicates figures withheld to avoid disclosure of individual company data, and in such 


Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








centages by type were reported to 
be: light—29.5%; medium—48.6%; 
heavy—16.7%; and, tractor-type— 
5.2% 


» Poultry & egg processors & mar- 
keters (S.I.C. 2015). . . Equipment 
needed for processing poultry and 
other small game has many differ- 
ences from that used in other com- 
ponents of the meat industry. 

The fact that poultry can’t be 
cured (although some is canned), 
but must instead either be sold fresh 
or frozen, makes the handling prob- 
lems different in the marketing 
process. 

Automation has permeated the 
industry. The commercial egg pro- 
ducer is depending more and more 
heavily on mechanical equipment, 
good housing, and good manage- 
ment to mass produce a quality 
product. 

Equipment regularly being pur- 
chased at present includes: killing 
and dressing devices; eviscerating 
equipment; packaging machinery; 
refrigerating and freezing equip- 
ment; ice making machines; and, 
other general basic products similar 
to those used by other manufactur- 
ing industries. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Meat processors (S.LC. 2011, 2013) 


... There is considerable concentra- 
tion in the meat industry. The “Big 
Four” companies do more than 40% 
of the total business and the 50 
largest companies do nearly 70%. 

However, the concentration in 
output does not indicate a similar 
concentration in buying power. The 
reverse is true, according to experts 
in the field, who agree that though 
the “Big Four” may make 40% of 
the sales they do not do more than 
15% to 20% of the buying. This is 
because the smaller units must have 
a minimum of equipment, and it 
tends to be much more in propor- 
tion to output than for the big pro- 
ducers. Therefore, the bulk of the 
buying is still done by the smaller 
packers. 

Even the largest producers, how- 
ever, purchase almost all operating 
equipment and supplies on the local 
level, according to industry authori- 
ties. 


» Poultry processors (S.1.C. 2015) 
. . . There has been a continuation 
of the trend toward “contact prod- 
uction”—which means that over-all 
management of the operation is 
tending to become more centralized 
than it has been in the past. 
Individual producers are still a 
significant buying influence, how- 
ever, and as in other businesses 
where individual proprietorships 


are common, selling must be done 
at the individual level. 


Sources: Meat Magazine; National 
Provisioner; Western Meat Indus- 
try; Poultry Processing & Market- 
ing; American Meat Inst.; Agri. 
Marketing Service, U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


National Provisioner 

51-1. The Manufacturing Meat Industry. 
1l-page market and media report con- 
taining statistics on plant population, 
production volume, annual expenditures 
for equipment, materials, and supplies, 
and highlight trends within the meat 
packing industry. 

51-2. Your Sales Potential In The Meat 
Industry. 6-page commentary and anal- 
ysis of the over-all market, with separate 
sections covering meat packing, prepared 
meat plants, rendering plants, processors 
and canners, and purveyors and whole- 
salers. 

Poultry Processing & Marketing 

51-3. Basic Market Characteristics. 4-page 
survey report containing statistics on 
poultry and egg processors’ and mar- 
keters’ equipment ownership, establish- 
ments operated, packaging requirements, 
annual production volume, etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Meat Inst., 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
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cago 5, Ill Times 1Page %,Page '\/2 Page 5.067; others, 899. Catalog 0 page, $360; 
ee. 1 $2 $185.00 ‘$145.00 2 pages, $670; 4 pages, $1,255, 8 pages 
Am. Meat Inst., Foundation, 939 E. 57th 170.00 135.00 90. $2 16 pages, $3.770. Catalog insert rates 
St., Chicago 37, Ill 155.00 125.00 on RF, 
a 7 k . Color, 4A, $50; others, $75; bleed, $30. For additio nal data see page page 469. 
Inst. of Am. Poultry Industries, 59 E. - . Pe ev cin tas Maar 


Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. BPA 


Livestock Conservation Inst., 405 Exchange si: ae tie i oe en - iad be: 
t rc ,, , See eat, . Van Buren . hicago 9. Pub- estern Meat Industry. Keystone 
Bidg., U.S. Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. : lished by Meat, Inc. Est. 1934. Subscription, Box 72, Mill Valley, Fai Bublished b: + om 
Natl. Broiler Council, Suite 615, American $3. Editor: H. L. Rothra. Trim size, owe. Pub. Co. Est. 1955. Editor: Michael J. Alaimo 
Bldg.. Richmond 3, Va Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 10th Subscription, $5. Trim size, 814x111. pee 
8 ’ . Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols., 2!/g and 31/3. Pu 
Natl. Independent Meat Packers Assn., 740 Mailing list-D. lished 20th. Forms close 7th. Agency dis 
11th St.. Washington 1. D.C Circulation, qualified, 10,433; non-qualified counts, 15-2. Mailin ist-A-C 
ot, & , eta 1,159. Officials, chief engineers, etc., in meat Circulation, qual iiked: 2885; non quali fie 
Natl. Meat Canners Assn., 59 E. Van packing, sausage making, meat canning es 631. Meat packing & related mfg., 2 a6 
Bur St.. Chicago 5. Ill tablishments, 9,634; related companies, 802 others, 496. Rates— 
uren St., Chicag -" . . . —* iP p yp P wh P Times Hiss 4 Pa 
Natl. Poultry Butter & Egg Assn., 110 N. imes age 4 Pa age 1/3 Page l 265 .00 190 0 
Franklin St., Chicago 6 ill 1 $400.00 $2130 00 147.00 6 235.00 175.00 J 
7 a _ ne . , p 5 - ee - = . 12 . % - = se 120.00 85.00 
Natl. Renderers Assn., 30 N. LaSalle St., 7 20. Color, 4A, ; bleed, 
, ‘Chi a , Color, 4A red, $75; other, $150; bleed, 10%. Uses AIA sales prseentation outline. 
1Cago 2, . Trends, published annually. 
Natl. Turkey Federation, P. O. Box 69, Uses AIA sales presentation outline Who's Who in the Egg & Poultry Industries. 
Mount Morris. III 92 Warren St., New York 7. Published by 
Mou Ofrris, : Sk ae wot Ce et, 1929. a si Taber. 
p & Jatl. Board, 8 S. Michigan Subscription, $2 rim size, 834x115. e 
— Sondra oard 1chig . ¥s age, 7x10;'2, 3 and 4 cols., 3%, 2 1, 
ve., Chicago 6, ‘ National Provisioner, The, 15 W. Huron St., ublished July. Forms close progressively 
Western State Meat Packers Assn., 604 Chicago 10. Est. 1891. Editor: Edward R Sept. prec. thru May. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mi SS F . <s Calif _ Semone Subscription, $6. Trim size, 7%4x1l. irculation, sworn, 1960 edition, controlled 
Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. © page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3; and 2;%. 3.177; paid, 25; others, 528. Rates—l page. 
py lished Saturday. Forms close 12 days $300 Ve page, $175; 1/4 page, $105; 1% page 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. $70 ° 
a nggenoes paid, 9,449; a oh —. Colter ah $50; bleed, $35. 
packers, sausage makers, etc ; whole- 
PUBLICATIONS salers, brokers, sales agents, 903; others, 


1,608. 
Rates—1 page, $300; 6 pages, $275; 13 pages DISTRIBUTION & SERVICE 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures $250; 26 pages, $22 ; 
are for 6 months ending Color, + red, $60; others, $120; bleed, $15 Bulletin of The New Yes State Assn. of Re- 
Dec. 31, 1960 For additional data see page 469. tail Meat Dealers, 250 W. 57th St., New York 


Petfood Industry, 4411 Landis Ave., Sea Isle 19. Est. 1924. Editor: J. Eschelbacher. Sub- 


Mailing List Information City, N. J. Published by Garden State Pub. Pablicre $2. Type on oe 10x14; 5 cols., 27y. 
Co. Est. 1959. Editor: Gilbert S. Gruber. Sub- ublished Ist. Forms close Wed. prec. XS 
Code indicates publications which will either rent their scription, $3. Trim size, 8!/gxll3. Type page, discou nts, 15-0. Rates— : 
circulation list for direct mail purposes —- OR — will 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 8th. Forms close Times 1 Page 4 Page 
make mailings from their office. 10th prec rec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing : eet iar = 
list a 9 
A — Complete circulation list available. . Circulation, sworn 6.726. ng: a Lp 12 160.28 ‘33 04 
B — Partial circulation list available. imes a e |, Page age pe 
aagnee agate l $350.00 fos0 4 #210 S ny _ Butchers’ Advocate, Dressed Poultry & The 
C — List available only to advertisers 6 325.00 260 145 Food Merchant, 40 Exchange Pl., New York 5. 
D — List available to anyone. ox 300.00 240 00 186 00 135. 00 Est. 1879 Subscription, $4. Type page, 67/x 
Color, 4A red, $40; other 4A, $60; matched 10; 2 and 3 cols., 314 and Bi. Published 
Refer to this directory—giving the page number and $80; ‘bleed, 20%. Wednesday. Forms close Friday prec. Agency 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your a “ee ; discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
request to the advertising manager of the publication BPA Times 1P. Wy Page , Page 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) l j '$ 80.00 y ii 
h chapter. ; 
lace takin Poultry Processing & Marketing. Sandstone 2 10000 Hs ped 3 oS 
Also—if you want additional details on any industry ee- Png ag oe —_— es = = : 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook a cellent ub. Lo. Es itor: Manion wee 
source—the publications and trade emecietions listed Subscription, $2. Leg * size, 81x11) Type Meat Dealer, 756 S Broadway, Los Angeles, 
14. Published by Meat “yy Publications, 


Published 2ard 
anor yp verhow ig at Inc. Est. 1947. Editor: ie, F ng mong Sub- 
mr xi} Type page, 


see chitin marie Circulation, qualified, 6.221; non- qualified / 2x94; 3 cols., 21/4. Publis 1ed 10th. Forms 
an | 1,559. Poultry & egg marketing, 3,222; poultry cl 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
BPA & egg processing, 2,491; others, 884. Rates— ing list-C 

Times 1Page 4% Page l/, Page Wy Page irculation, sworn, paid, 2,800; other, 500. 
American Egg & Poultry Review. 92 Warren l $270. 0 $200 ” 4157 80 $105 00 Rates— } 
St., New York 7. Published by Urner-Barry . 20.0 147.00 98.00 Times 1Page 4%; Pa % Bots 1/, Page 
Co, Est. 1895. Editor: Soren Urner. Subscrip- 12 14 17 a 136.50 91.00 ] 7 00 $140 0 = pas .00 
tion, $3. Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; Color, 4A, 7 bleed, 6 35.00 110.00 2. oJ 


2 and 3 cols., 2I/ =a 3442. Published 10th dditional data se 616 12 128 00 100.00 
Forms close 10th prec Agency discounts, 15-2 weal nc saa nen dat @ see page ces Color, 4A red, $45; others, $55; bleed, $10. 


Mailing list-J tees Oe for - a Industry, 1S sous 
Circulation, qualified, 6,099; non-qualified W. Huron St. icago ublished by The ly World, R. R. 1, F 

972. Poultry processors, 1,627; egg producers, National Provisioner, Inc. Est. 1939 ditor: weg See gg! ers Nets g ot flyer Pub. Co. Est. 

packers, shippers, 1,466; chain grocery & su- Edward R. Swem. Trim size, 8l/xll. Type 1923. Editor: Dale Kelly. Subscription, $2. 

permarket bu oe & headqu — 1,087; poultry page = 0; F a 2¥s. oe ws Type page, 7x10 3 cols., 13 pi. Published 

receivers distributors rokers, etc., orms close ug ° gency discounts, -2 ane H 

other, 1,106. Rates— Circulation, sworn, 1960 edition, controlled, quarterly. Rates and specifications on rege 
































(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) a x1014; 3 cols., 
in each chapter. orms close lst prec. 7K 44 I 
Mailing list-A-C. scription, $2.50. Trim size 














ONE... Plan ad budgets and media allocations—by check- 
ing the tables and charts in Chapter 53. They'll tell you 
what other companies in your industry spend—how much, 


here are THREE ways | °°" 
e aor A Forecast your 1962 marketing goals—by reading 
t t analysis under "Trends' s covering i 
you cam make this | ico ce. ore re 


chapters describing industries representing side markets or 
g p 4 


—because of new developments—a brand new market for 
MARKET ANALYZER | "><: 

THREE . . . Pick publications appropriate for your marketing 
work for you all year goals—by checking the media rates-and-specifications list 

ings in each chapter. To find the right books, remember this: 

chapter titles identify the readers of the publications listed 

in that chapter, as well as describing the market analyzed. 
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MARKET DATA. 


<?m. 


& Directory Number 


TURN THE PAGE TO 


DIVISION 





SERVICES & DISTRIBUTION 
DIVISION 








HERE’S YOUR INDEX TO 


Markets Analyzed: 


Chapter Page 


53 Advertising 478 


54 Communication services 497 
55 Finance; insurance 501 
56 Laundries 508 
57 Retail distribution 512 





OTHER DIVISIONS 





Chapter Page 


1 Business and commerce 4] 
2 Manufacturing division oa 
23 Transportation division 257 
30 Mining division 313 
34 Petroleum and gas division 341 
39 Construction division 369 
43 Food division 437 
58 Institutional division 527 
63 Government division 567 
66 Export-Import division 587 
69 Farm and fisheries division 611 
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Services & distribution 


New record income for service industries; 


personal consumption spending rises 4.5% 


CURRENT TRENDS 


®@ SERVICES ARE CONTINUING TO TAKE 
an increasing share of the con- 
sumer’s disposable personal income. 
This trend, plus changing social pat- 
tern, is affecting the country’s serv- 
ice establishments favorably with 
almost no exception. 

Here is a highlight analysis of 
the trends in the major segments 
of the service industries which are 
not covered elsewhere in this book. 


>» Sanitary services (SIC. 4953) 
. . . Two types of refuse collection 
and disposal systems make up this 
market: private contractors who 
work for business and industry, as 
well as for municipalities; and, 
municipally operated systems. 

Private contractors are respon- 
sible for sanitation and collection 
and disposal service for factories, 
plants, public and private institu- 
tions, office buildings, and shopping 
centers. Other establishments uti- 
lizing their services include airports, 
rail terminals, piers, wharfs, ma- 
rinas, recreation areas, etc. 

Of itself, U.S. industry is reported 
to be spending $1.4 billion annual- 
ly for in-plant sanitation equip- 
ment and supplies. Industrial clean- 
up represents only one segment of 
the sanitation market served by 
contractors. It is, however, a grow- 
ing market, because of problems of 
pollution control, waste disposal, etc. 


Among municipalities, there is a 
trend toward having private con- 
tractors supply refuse collection 
and disposal services. Refuse dis- 
posal is generally accomplished by 
incinerators or sanitary landfill. 
The increased use of incineration 
for disposal is a recent trend, as 
available landfill areas adjacent to 
cities and towns continue to shrink. 


The municipal sanitation market 
is reported to be growing at an an- 
nual rate of 8%. Tightening health 
regulations, plus the need for 
economy of operation are generat- 
ing a trend toward the use of closed, 


compactor-type refuse trucks and 
attendant equipment. 


» Personal services (S.I.C. 72)... 
For most personal service establish- 
ments the number of customers is 
tending to increase at a rate which 
currently exceeds _ population 
growth. Individual customer’s ex- 
penditures have been increasing 
also, partially because of more fre- 
quent patronage of these establish- 
ments, but also because of higher 
prices. Indications are that this pat- 
tern will generally hold for some 
time to come. 


> Business services (S.I.C. 73)... 
This category includes such spe- 
cialized service organizations as: 
credit reporting and_ collection 
agencies; exterminating and dis- 
infecting services for buildings; and, 
other services such as plant protec- 
tion and security. 

Organizations comprising what 
is called the “commercial central 
station protective signaling indus- 
try” (S.LC. 739) last year posted 
a 6.5% increase over 1960 earned 


revenue, and reached a total of $70 
million. The industry includes a 
complex system of about 100 sepa- 
rate and distinct companies, serv- 
icing more than 150,000 subscribers 
in some 2,000 municipalities 
throughout the country. Research 
and engineering laboratories ac- 
counted for another $2 million ex- 
penditures by the industry. Gross 
capital investment made by the in- 
dustry is continuing to climb and 
at present amounts to about $140 
million. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Combined income for the nation’s 
service industries (S.I.C. groups 70 
through 89) hit $42 billion last year 
—an increase of 12.5% over the 
1959 level. 


Service Industries Income 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
(Dollars in Billions) 

1957 1958 1959 
2 $33.1 $35.6 
2 36.0 
36.4 
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Source: Survey of Current Business 





INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


495 Sanitary services. 
4953 Refuse systems—collection & dis- 
posal. 


"7 ~~ 


0 Hotels & motels. (See Ch. 60 
72 Personal services. 
721 Laundries & cleaners. (See Ch. 56.) 
Photographic studios & commercial 
photographers. 
Beauty shops. 
Barber shops. 
Shoe repair shops 
Funeral service & crematories. 
Valet shops & garment repair 
Clothing rental & other miscellane- 
ous personal services 
73 Miscellaneous business services. 
731 Advertising. (See Ch. 53.) 
Consumer credit reporting agencies 
adjustment & collection orgs 
Lettershops. (See Ch. 53 
Exterminator & disinfecting service: 
& other services to dwellings & 
ther buildings 


selected service industries. 





This chapter covers selected service industries, as defined in the 
Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 

Here are the titles and code numbers of the service industries. 
Those which are bold faced are included in this chapter. 


The following 10 chapters contain detailed information on major, 


736 Private employment agencies. (See 
Ch. 1 for related information on 
industrial job placement services. ) 

Burglary & fire protection services 
for business & industry, & other 
misc. business services. 

Auto repair & garages. (See Ch 
40 

Miscellaneous repair shops, such as 

furniture, bicycle, musical, etc 

Motion pictures. (See Ch. 58.) 

Amusement & recreation. (See Ch 

58) 


Legal services 

Educational services. (See Ch. 62.) 

Museums & similar establishments 
(See Ch. 58.) 

Nonprofit membership organizations. 

Private households 

Miscellaneous services, such as ac- 
counting & bookkeeping, artists 
authors, lecturers, music arrang 
ets, radio-tv commentators, etc 
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» Sanitary services (S.LC. 4953) 

. Latest available data indicate 
that more than $2 billion were spent 
on sanitation collection and disposal 
in 1959. The following table con- 
tains some of the highlight statistics 
of the consolidated private contrac- 
tor-municipal market sanitation in- 
dustry. 


Sanitation Industry Box Score 


253,947 
102,626 


Persons employed 
Trucks owned or operated . 
Other pieces of mechanical equip- 

ment operated ..... 28,105 
Total trucks, tow trucks, pick- ups, 

cars, tractors . . 114,776 
Gallons of gas or fuel used per 

week 10,182,045 
Gallons of motor oil used | per 

month . ‘ 1,209,752 


Source: Refuse Removal Journal 


» Personal services (S.LC. 72) . . 
Disposable personal income moved 
up 5% in 1960, to establish a new 
high at $354 billion, compared with 
$337 in 1959. The income gain was 
very nearly paralleled by the in- 
crease that occurred in personal 
buying, as consumption volume and 
prices rose. 

Increased disposable personal in- 
come has led to expansion in serv- 
ice establishments such as beauty 
shops, which now number approxi- 
mately 120,000, and spend an esti- 
mated $172.5 million for supplies 
and equipment such as air condi- 
tioning, floor covering, laundry 
equipment, lighting fixtures, carpet- 
ing, etc. 


> Business services (S.I.C. 73)... 
Earned revenue for commercial 
central station protective signaling 
companies in 1960 was approximate- 
ly $70 million. The following table 
shows revenue trends from 1954 to 
the present. 


Commercial Central Station 
Protective Signaling Companies 
(Dollars in Thousands) 

Earned 

Revenues 


..-§43,059.7 
.- 47,397.7 
. 51,624.9 
. 56, ‘Gee. 0 


No. Em- 
ployes 


TO Ss 
1960 (est.) . ,000. 6,60) 
1961 (est.) ........... . 74,500. 6800 
Source: Communications Industries Div. 
BDSA, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


> Sanitary services (S.I.C. 4953) ... 
Public and private sanitation con- 
tractors both are heavy buyers of 
trucks and related equipment. Ac- 
cording to one industry source, there 
are more than 102, 600 trucks owned 
or operated by persons engaged in 
refuse collection and disposal. 
Other mechanical equipment op- 
erated in conjunction with refuse 
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collection and _ disposal include: 
sweeper brooms, cranes, spreaders, 
flushers, back hoes, hand trucks, 
and similar items. For maintenance 
and repair purposes these organiza- 
tions own such equipment as bat- 
tery chargers, grease guns, and 
much of the typical maintenance 
items common to any vehicle fleet 
operation. 


> Personal services (S.I.C. 72)... 
No universally common pattern of 
equipment and supplies purchases 
exists for the over-all industry 
group, because of the diverse nature 
of services offered by the respec- 
tive segments. 

Furnishings and fixtures are the 
one general purchase item which 
most nearly applies to all establish- 
ments in this classification, but even 
in this case, the furnishings will be 
specialized. Equipment and supplies 
needs vary likewise. On a generic 
basis, however, many of the items 
bought by retail establishments (see 
Chapter 57) will be purchased by 
organizations in this group. 


> Business services (S.I.C. 73). . . 
Some of the organizations in this 
category represent two types of a 
market: i.e., those who service the 
needs of others are buyers in their 
own right, for their own purposes, 
and they also constitute a buying 
influence for various purchases 
made by their clients. 


HOW THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


» Sanitary services (S.1.C. 4953) 

. Refuse removal systems are of 
two types: those operated by private 
contractors; and, those which are 
part of the municipal government. 
Buying methods consequently are 
determined largely on the basis of 
the public vs. private aspect. 

Municipal sanitation department 
purchasing procedures follow the 
general pattern described in Chapter 
65. Public sanitation contractors, 
according to industry sources, are 
generally medium-size organiza- 
tions, the majority of them having 
between 11 and 15 employes. Buy- 
ing practices are consequently simi- 
lar to those found in other indus- 
tries in companies of a like size. One 
different aspect, however, is the fact 
that vehicle maintenance and serv- 
ice is of major importance in this 
industry. 


> Personal services (S.C. 72)... 
In most cases these organizations 
are small in size. This means that 
the owner-proprietor is the man to 


sell—because it is his money which 
is being invested. 


> Business services (S.I.C. 73) .. . 
In such a widely divergent group 
of industries there can be no uni- 
formity on purchasing methods, 
with the usual exception of factors 
generally resulting from size of the 
organizations involved. 

Another factor to consider, par- 
ticularly in the case of business 
service organizations is that they 
frequently constitute a buying in- 
fluence in purchases made by their 
clients. 


Sources: Modern Beauty Shop; 
Refuse Removal Journal; Survey of 
Current Business; Communications 
Industries Div., BDSA, U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Modern Beauty Shop 

52-1. How Big Is The Beauty Shop Market? 
4-page folder containing statistics on the 
number of shops in existence, plus out- 
lays spent annually for 13 different cate- 
gories of equipment and supplies. 


Refuse Removal Journal 

52-2. The Sanitation Industry—$2 Billion 
Plus, Growth Market. 41-page commen- 
tary and statistical survey report contain- 
ing data on private sanitation contractors 
and the municipal sanitation market, with 
separate data on truck ownership, num- 
ber of employes, types of mechanical 
equipment operated, TBA purchases, etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Bar Assn., 1155 E. 60th St., 
37, Ill. 

Am. Society of Association Executives, 805 
Assn. Bldg., Wash., 25, D.C. 

Assoc. Credit Bureaus of Am., 7000 Chip- 
pewa, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

Assoc. Master Barbers & Beauticians of 
Am., 537 Dearborn St., Chicago 5 

Folding Chair Rental Assn. of Am., 2509 
Tulane Ave., New Orleans 19, La. 

Inst. of Internal Auditors, 120 Wall St., 
New York 5, N.Y. 

Natl. Assn. of Accountants, 505 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Natl. Assn. of Employment Agencies, 143 
Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 

Natl. Bookkeepers’ Society, P.O. Box 330, 
Austin, Texas 

Natl. Burglar & Fire Alarm Assn., P.O. 
Box 32, Stn. A., Flushing 58, N.Y. 

Natl. Funeral Directors Assn., 135 W. 
Wells St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Natl. Pest Control Assn., 250 W. Jersey, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Professional Photographers of Am., 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3 


Chicago 


152 W. 





Mailing List Information 


Code in listings, NEXT PAGE, indicates publications 
which will either rent their circulation list for direct 
mail purposes — OR will make mailings from their 
office 


— Complete circulation list available 
— Partial circulation list available. 

— List availabie only to advertisers. 
— List available to anyone. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 


IMPORTANT: Al! publications alphabetical- 
ly listed under the following classifications: 
1) Business Services; 2) Funeral Directors & 
3) Music Services; 4) Personal 
5) Photographic Services; 6) Spe- 
cialized Services. 
CANADIAN obublications are listed imme 
wing U.S. publications in each 
group. 


Crematories: 
Services: 


diately fe 





BUSINESS SERVICES 





American Bar Association Journal, 1155 E 
60th St., Chicago 37. Est. 1€15. Editor: Tap- 
pan Gregory ype page, 7x10. Trim size, 
81/.x111/,. Published i Forms close lst prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 92,781; 
controlled, 943; other, 926. Rat a 
Times 1 Page % Page /} e Y, Page 
$590.00 $430 00 $350 0 $275.00 
515.00 00 305.00 230.00 
470.00 385 00 275.00 215.00 


on request; bleed, 15% 





A.S.A.E. Journal, 2000 K St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Published by Am. Society of Assn. 
Executives. Est. 1949. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 8'/x1l1. Type page, 7x10. Published 
quarterly, Jan. Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,153; 
control lied 2i8 Rates—l page, | time, $290; 
4 times, $260 





Case _and Comment, Aqueduct Bldg., Ro- 
chester 3 . Publishe by Lawyers Co- 
operative Pi As Co. Est 1894. — Edgar 
G. Knight. Trim size, 53x page 
4x6; 2 cols., 23/16 “Pu tblished “15th of 
odd months. Forms close 45 days prec. Agen- 
Y discounts 15-0. Mail ing list-A-L 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 145,129; oth- 
er, 2,188. Rates-- 
Times 1 Page 1 Pag 1, Page Ye Page 
i $565.00 $305.00 $ 85.00 
520.00 280.00 145.00 80.00 
6 480.00 260.00 135.00 75.00 


Federal, Accountant, The, 1523 L St., N. W 
Washincton 5 C. Published by Fed. Govt 
Accountants Ass . Est. 1950. Editor: Herschel 

Walling ibscription, $4. Trim size, 6x9 
Type page 4: gx7. Published quarterly, Mar 
try ose 2 th 2nd prec. Agency 





I discounts 
- M ai ling list-A-C 
rculation, sworn, paid, 4,100; other, 100 
ee 
Times 1 Page Vy Page Vy 
l $140°00 ¥ 82 b0 68 00 
4 120.00 58.00 


olor not available 





fournel of Accountancy, 270 Madison Ave. 

York 16 iblished by American Institute 

of "Certifie d Pu ublic Accountants. Est. 1905 

Editor: C. E Noyes. Subscription, $8. Trim 

size, 81x11, Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21,4. 

Published Ist For ms cl lose 10th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 Mailing list-A-C 

culation ae 91,506; unpaid id, 3,278. Pub- 

lic account ants, 41,670; chief & head account- 

ants, 13,912 sinlienia, 6,165; controllers, 5,195 

other, 25,067. Rates— 

Times. 1 Page 2, Page 2, Page J, Page 

Y* se7so $70000  ‘Ssss%0  “baon be 

6 800.00 625.00 495.00 340.00 

6 12 750.00 575.00 460.00 315.00 

olor xed, 10% 





Legal grow ye 10 S. 37th St., Philadel- 

shi The Legal Intelligencer 

Elsbree. Subscription 

Type page, 131/;x18; 

u ed daily except Sat. 

ys. Agency discounts, 15-2 

1, sworn, paid, 1,364; controlled, 

205. Rates—open per line, 50c; 1000 lines, 45c; 
5000 lines, 40c 





National Bn ne Accountant, 919 18th St., 
N. W. 1ington 6, D.C. Published by 
ational pee of Public Accountants. Est 
1949. Editor: Raymond B "Jennizon. Su abscrip 
tion, $4.80. Trim size x11. Type page, 7x 
10; 2 and 3 cols., 35 6 — 2 3/16. Published 
Sth. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-B-D. 


476 @ 


Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 9,000; 
controlled, 25; other, -. io 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page /¥, 

es ete | “beo%o “S120 

6 180.00 145.00 106.00 

12 165.00 135.00 97.00 a. 0 
Color on request; bleed, 10% 


Vy $ 6885 





New Jersey Law Journal, 24 Edison Pl., 
Newark 2, N. J. Subscription, $10. Published 
every Thurs. Forms close Tues. prec. Rates— 
per line, 40c 


New York Certified Public Accountant, 355 
Lexinton Ave., New York 17. Published by 
The New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. Est. 1936. Editor: M. Block. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
43/44x7o; 2 cols., 25/16. Published Ist. Forms 
close foth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 11,763; controlled, 
~“— Rates yh P Vy P 
imes age age ‘a age 

1 $150. (Page $ 80.00 § 30.60 

6 45.00 70.00 

12 . 40.00 60.00 33. 60 
Bleed, 15%. 








New York Law Journal, 217 Broadway, ound 
York 7. Est. 1888. Editor: Judson F. alk 
Subscription, $42. Type page, 16 7/12x21. Pub- 
lished weekdays. Forms cose 4:00 P.M. day 
rec. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 7,871; 
other, 616. Rates—1,000 lines, 84c; 3,500 lines, 
72c; 5,000 lines, 62c; 10,000 lines, 50c. 





Practical Lawyer. 133 S. 36th St., Philadelphia 
4. Est. ae —c dg a — ub- 
scription . Trim size, x7\f,. Type page, 
4 5/l6x6 7/16; 2 cole. Bik Biptithea Tih, 
Forms close 5th. 

Circulation, paid, 16,906; unpaid, 717. Law- 
yers, 16,149; house counsels, 373; libraries, 
colleges, students, 261; other, 415. Rates— 
Times 1 Page /Y¥, Pag e \4 Page '/% Page 

1 $267.50 $150. 09 $90.00 $ 50.00 

4 242.50 80.00 45.00 

8 212.50 130. 00 70.00 40.00 
Color on request, bleed, 10%. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORIES & CREMATORIES 


American Blue Book of Funeral Directors, 
1475 Broadway, New York 36. Published by 
Kates-Boylston Publications, Inc. Est. 1932 
Editor: Albert R. Kates. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8%gxlll. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols. Published ‘we 4 of every even year 
Forms close April 1. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 9,145; other, 855 
Rates—1 page, — 2 page, $175; 1/3 page, 
wed Vs age. 110. 

r, $85 eed $20. 


American Cemetery, 1475 Broadway, 36. Est 
1929. Editor: A. R. Kates. Subscription, $4 
Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 
cols., 3% and 2!/. Published 20th. Forms 
close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,122; other, 188 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page %%, Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
T ‘ga7so ‘$2400 ‘$165.00 $125.00 
6 215.00 185.00 130.00 100.00 
12 200.00 170.00 120.00 95.00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $20. 














American Funeral Director, 1475 Broadway, 
36. Published by Kates-Boylston Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1881. Editor: A. R. Kates. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 9x12. iy e ge, 7x10; and 
3 = Published a orms close 25th 
prec ency discounts, 15-0. 
ae = tion, paid, 9,212; unpaid, 730. Fu- 
neral directors & embalmers, 8,503; casket 
mfrs., 262; i 196; Wh Ba er, 343. WEB 
age e , Page 
$238.00 is 28.00 
182.00 00 
170.00 125. 00 "3S, 
Color, 4A, $85; others, $120; bleed, $20. 





Casket and Sunnyside, 487 Broadway, New 
York 13. Est. 1871" Editor: H. Barnard. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 3%. Published 7th. Forms close 
2lst prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 8,270; unpaid, 972. Fu- 
neral directors & embalmers, 7,489; vault 
mfrs., 267; casket mfrs., 211; salesmen, 159; 


other, 204. Rates— oes Ay 
"est 0 ‘bis to "hist 


Times 1 Page 
i a . 0 
12 05 60 167, 00 1 00 93 60 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $20. 





Industrial Marketing—41st MD&DN 


Concept. 16 Northwestern Bank Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. Published by Interment 
Assn. of America, Inc. Est. 1959. Editor: Don- 
ald F. Sager. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
5y/gx73/q 4x0 2 cols., 2s. 
si ar st, Forms close ig sth prec. Agen- 
iscpanie. 

ey_giscounts. 18 ~_ controlled, 3,897; paid, 
1,201; other, 190. Rates on request. 





Mid-Continent Mortician, 905 Upper Midwest 
Building, Minneapolis 1. Published by Grant 
Williams Pub. Co. Est. 1924. Editor: Grant 
a. og $3.50. Trim size, 9x12. 
e page, 7x10; 3 cols., 14 ems. Published 
inh Forma close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Dec. paid, 4,026; con- 
trolled 168; other o. Rates— 
Times 1 Page %; Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
$1 bao. 5 $es%0 $ 76.00 
118.00 81.50 + F400 
112.00 75.00 $7.00 
Color, $40. bleed, $20. 


Monumental News Review, 429 Franklin St., 
Buffalo 2. Published by Monumental News- 
Review, Inc. Est. 1889. Editor: Genevieve 5S. 
Whitaker. Subscription, $5. Type page, 8xll; 
2 cols. Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 2,718; 
controlled, 96; others, 238. Rates on request. 








Morticians of the Southwest, 1314 Patterson 
St., Dallas 1. Est. 1947. Editor: Hugh J. Far- 
rell. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2!/g. Published 10th. rien close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates on request. 





Mortuary Management, 810 S. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 35. Published by William Berg. 
Est. 1914. Editor: William Berg. Subscription, 
$4. Type page, 71/gxl0; 2 and 3 cols., 3!/2 and 
2\4,. Published 15th. — close 30th prec. 
gpency ——— ah Pe Rater Pp fy P 
imes age ‘a age a 
1 =. 2 bi7i bo 12 3.00 $ 95.00 
6 00 00 120.00 
12 205. 00 1a 00 110.00 63. 60 
Color, $96; bleed, $8. 








National Funeral Service Journal, 230 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11. Published by Trade Period- 
ical Co. Est. 1892. ge red L. Hadley. 
ogee tion, $3.50. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
13 pi. Published 1th Forms close 20th prec. 
Koleos discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,620; controlled, 
Fae other. 197. Ae eo y; Ye P 
imes age e a 
1 $232-00 be? 0 bse 6 00 $9 20 
3 my 00 154.00 
12 0.00 134.00 108. 00 7 i 
Color, 4A, "$0. bleed, $20. 
Northeast Funeral Director, 19 High St., Bos- 
ton 10, Published by Northeast Publications, 
Inc. Est. 19 Mana ing. Editor: John E. 
Powers. mg aye “Ba page, 71/,4x10; 
,, _and 3 cols., and tip, _ age month- 
Forms close aI, prec. ency disc. 15-2. 
* caeoulaticn, sworn, Dec. Agee paid, 2,008; 
Times 1 Pa 038; on. 50. nat - a vB 
imes ae age age ‘|, Page 
1 $ 74.00 $5500 '$ 44.00 
8 47.00 37.00 
12 90. 60 700 45.00 35.00 
Color, $32; bleed, 10%, 





Southern Cemetery. 1070 Spring St., i W., 
Atlanta 9, Ga. Published oy John W . Yopp 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1958. Editor: i. Ww. bg 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3l/, and QM, blished 
10) Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 
] 


Circulation, —- controlled, 1,733; paid, 
#6: pe eel Rat af - yy P Ye P 
imes age ‘a ‘a la 

1 $125.00 $105.0 $7 50 $5 730 

3 

6 00 8 00 ee 00 a ‘M0 
Color, 4A, ny bleed, 10%. 





Southern Funeral Director, 1070 — St., 
N. W. Atlanta 9, Ga. Published 7 Ww 


YOPp. Publications, Inc. Est. 1919. Editor: Jone 


opp. -.- eK $3.50. Trim size, 9x12 
Type ge, 7x10; 2 coe, 23/16. Published 
16th. foone close 20th. Agency disc., 15-2. 
Circulation, nog paid, 2,300; controlled, 

1,400; other, 170. Rates— 
% pa 


Ti 1 Page 3 e Y, 

“TD & $190.00 ‘hee 4 0885 a] 

12 152 60 108. 60 82. 00 ey 60 
Color, $60; bleed, $10. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





MUSIC SERVICES 


Choral & Organ Guide, Box 714, Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. Est. 1947. Editor: Roy Anderson. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x8; 
2 cols., 214. Published Ist, except July & 








x Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, sworn, paid, 43,000; controlled, 
— 1 ¢ 200. — too y th P 
imes ag e e age 

es et enste Sisto | 620 

10 300.00 165.00 90.00 50.00 
Bleed, 10%. 





Diapason, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 
Published by The Diapason, Inc. Est. 1909. 
Editor: Frank Cunkle. Subscription, $2.50. 
Trim size, 1014x143. Type page, 9x12; 4 cols., 
2/4. Published monthly. Forms close 5th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, paid, 21,035; 
other, 389. Rates on request. 





Purchaser's Guide to the Music Industries. 
lll W. 57th St., New York 19. Published by 
Music Trades Corp. Est. 1897. Editor: John F. 
Majeski, Jr. Price 50c. Type page, Nabi. 
Published annually. Forms close May 2! 
7 discounts, none. 

Circulation, sworn, 1956 edition, paid, 5,660; 
—_ 500. 

ates—] page, $190; 1% page, $110; 1/3 page, 
$50; 4, page, $60. Bleed, 10%. 





PERSONAL SERVICE 


® 


American Hairdresser, 16 W. 46th St., New 
York 36. Published (in five editions) by ‘Amer- 
ican Hairdressing Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1877. 
Editor: ‘~- Laer. sebacren. $5. Trim size, 
81/4x1l!44. Type page, 7x10; 4 cols., 15. Pub- 
lished Ist. Poca close 25th 2nd prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, (all editions), pe. ages 187; 
unpaid, 4,606. Beauty shops, sc & own- 
ers, 70,789; operators & mgrs., 42, 183, equip. 
& supply mfrs., 129; other, 4,091. Rates— 
Times 1P If, Page I, Page 

3 $540.00 
490.00 
445.00 230.00 





12 835 
Color, $120; bleed, 10%. 





Barber’s Journal & Men’s Hairstylist, 16 W. 
46th St., New York 36. Published by Amer- 
ican Hairdresser Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1898. 
Editor: Val Rice. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 
81/.x113. Type page, 7}/ a 2 cols., 31/2. Pub- 
lished Sth. vob close ein prec. Roency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing om A-C 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 25,335: controlled, 


a ‘ey a y Ye P 
imes age e age 
es oto 200 00 0 tis8 bp $90 00 
8 "275.00 160.0 
12 7 ee ee ee 
Cobre, 4A $75 bleed. 10%. 


Beauty, P. O. Box 1795, Dallas 21, Tex. Pub- 
lished by Publication Services. Est. 1958. 
Editor: Alan T. Myers. Trim size 8!/x1l!,. 
Type page, 7x10, 3 cols., 13 ems. Published 
lst. Forms close 25th. prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,973; paid, 
a = “37 Vy P Vy P 
imes lage e ‘a age 
1 $1723 bes 24 $100.82 $ 71.80 
6 155.54 90. 64.80 
12 140.37 108, 3D 81. & 58.48 
Color, 4A, $75; others, on request; bleed, 15%. 








Beauty & Barber Dealers’ World, 1220 Broad- 
way, New York 1. Published by The Beauty 
World, Inc. Est. 1957. Editor: S. ——" Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 11x16 ey page, 
10gts; ‘5S col., 2. Published _ bi- nia 15th. 
Forms close 30th prec. Agency 2 Saar 
15-2. Mailing list-C-A. 

Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, controlled, 
2,100; others, 900. Rates on request. 


Beauty School World, 1220 Broadway, New 
York Published by The Beauty World, Inc. 
Est. 1957. Editor: S. Petrick. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 11xl6. Type ge, 10x15; 5 col., 2. 
Published 15th bi-mont ie: Forms close 30th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C-A. 

Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, controlled, 
1,850; other, 900. Rates on request. 








Master Barber and Beautician Magazine, 537 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Published ay 
Morluck Publishing Co. Est. 1921. Editor: 
D. yes Subscription, $2. Type page, 71/4x 
10; 2 cols., 31/2. Published 15th. Forms close 
Sth. Agency ag 15-2. yo fe P 
Times ‘age age e age 
1 $200. bios. 8.00 bes 00 $ 40.00 


aS, 00 20. 00 30 60 
Color, red, $250; others, $25 extra. 


Modern Beauty Shop, 59 E. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago 3. Published (in 5 editions) by Vance 
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Publishing Corp. Est. 1924. Publisher: John 
V. Ryan. Sue mion. $6. Trim size, 8'/gx1lll,. 
Type page 2 cols., 4%. Published 25th 
prec. orms inal 25th 2nd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, (all edditions), paid, 112,435; 
unpaid, 5,630. Beauty shops, schools & own- 
ers, 90,600; operators & mgrs., 22,491; other, 
1,533. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page 


1 $1,10000 "teas i 0 215.00 
‘00 «270,00 +~—=-«*145.00 


930.00 i 
12 850.00 rity 00 235.00 120.00 
Color, $150; bleed, 15%. 


National Beauty School Journal & Beauty 
School Management, 3839 White Plains Rd., 
New York 67. Published by Milady Publish- 
ing Corp. Est. 1949. Editor: Lester F. Ander- 
son. Trim size, 8'/2xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 
cols., 35. Published monthly. Forms close 
25th of second prec. agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 1958, controlled, 
5,036. Rates on request. 








CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Beauty Merchandising, 48! University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean- Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1960. Editor: J. I. Smith. 
Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
33. Published 30th prec. as bound-in sup- 
lement to Drug Merchandising. Forms close 
foth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
a ah P th P hy P 
imes age age age , Page 

1 $308.00 $262.00 $178.00 $150.00 

6 277.00 235.00 161.00 E 
12 246.00 209.00 147.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, $70; bleed, 
Combination rates with La Vente des Cos- 
metiques. 

or additional data see pages 594-595. 








Canadian Barber, 2 Carlton St., Toronto 2, 
Ont. Published by Select Pubs. Ltd. Est. 1950. 
Editor: K. D. Allin. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8%xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31). 
Published quarterly, Mar. Forms aoe. Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. es ue A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, June, aid, 1,864; 
— 1,485; other, 48. * noel page, $90; 
ia page, $50; 14 page, $30; 1% page, $20. 
olor, 4A red, $40; bleed, 10%. 


® 


Canadian Hairdresser, 1] St. Clair Ave. West, 
Toronto, Ont. Published by Arthurs-Franklin 
Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1951. Editor: P. M. Cornett. 
Subscription, $4. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
33%. Published 25th. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 7,615; 
other, 298. Beauty salons, 7,435; jobbers, 195; 


oo, ~ — ah P th P th P 
imes ‘age age age 3 Page 
T goede ‘$258.00 $189.00 $183.00 
6 , 231.00 164.00 143.00 
12 201.00 138.00 117.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 








Vente des Cosmetiques, La (French) 481 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1960. 
Editor: Lambert Mayer. Trim size, 8!/4x1l1!/4. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33%. Published bi- 
athly. 14th, as bound-in section of Le 
Phansacton. Forms close 28th prec. Agency 
ncaa po -2. ~~ list- ~ C. ogg P 
imes age /, Pa i: e ; ‘a 

1 $282.00 ¥7s6 60 fies 83.00 

6 198.00 9. 00 

12 179.00 18. 60 107.00 
Color, 4A red, $45; other, $55; bleed, 15%. 
Combination rates with Beauty Merchandising. 

For additional data see pages 594-595. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 


Directory of Professional Photography, 152 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3. Published by 
Professional Photographers of America, Inc. 
Est. 1940. Subscri ption, $5. Editor: F. Quell- 
malz. Trim size, Yaxil. sige page, 7xl0. 2 
cols., 31/4. pire ned Jul orms close April 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-1. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, 1958- edition, con- 
trolled, 7,585; paid, 5,451; other, 41. Rates— 
1 page, $250; 2 page, $175; 1/3 page, $140. 
Color and bleed, on request. 








Free-Lance Photographer’s Handbook, 10 W. 
33rd St., New York 1. Published by Falk Pub- 
lishing ‘Co., Inc. Est. 1936. Single copy, $4. 
Page size, 51/gxB1/p; 2 cols.; 29/16. Published 
annually. ‘Agenc discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, ec. 1958, 25,000. Rates—1 
page, $380; 1/, page, $200; 14 page, $115 


Infinity, 1472 Broadway, New York 36. Pub- 
lished by American Society of Magazine Pho- 





tographers, Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: Bert Stern. 
Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 8!,xll. Type 
page, ?x10;'2 cols., 3¥%4. Published 10th, ex- 
cept July & Aug. Forms close 20th prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation Spee “a 15,300. Rates— 
Times 1 Pag V2 Page Page ‘'/ Page 
1 $300 00 $ 90.00 $ 50.00 
5 280.00 84.00 47.00 
10 260.00 150.00 78.00 44.00 
Color, $135; bleed, 15%. 





CPA 


National Photographer, The. 152 W. Wis 
consin Ave Milwaukee 3. Published by 
Professional Photographers of America, In 
Est. 1950. Editor: Fred Quellmalz, Jr. Subscrip 
tion, $12. Trim size, 8!/9xll. Type page, 7x10 
2 and 3 cols., 13 and 20 pi. Published lst 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-] 
Mailing list-B 
Circulation, qualified, 18,588; non-qualified 
1,775. Professional photographers, 18,83 
— 5 2) y 
imes age Wy Page 
] $385.00 4308 95 $275.80 0 $210. to 
6 350.00 290.00 240.00 190.00 
12 315.00 265.00 215.00 160.00 
Color, 4A, $95; others, $125; bleed, $40. 





National Press Photographer, 235 E. 45th St., 
New York 17. Published by National wha 
Photographers Ass‘n. Est. 1946. Editor: Jose 
Costa. Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, joseph 
Type page, 7x10; 4 cols., 1 13/16. Published 
Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency disc. 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3,625; 
oe led, 1,000; oth “4 70. Rates— 
imes ge ¥%, ge Page 14 Page 
1 $2 ‘ops 50.00 $100.00 
a i 90.00 


_ 80.00 
olor, $60; bleed, $50. 





Professional Photographer, 519 Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland 15. Published by Charles Abel, 
Inc. Est. 1907. Editor: Charles Abel. oo 
tion, $4. Trim size, 7144x1014. Type page, 51/.x 
2 cols., 16 pi. Published 10th. Forms pe 
Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 13, “167; controlled, 
6,000; ~ 392. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1 Page 4 Page '/ Page 
l $310.00 $200.00 M8 $0 $ 65.00 
6 280.00 180.00 110.00 60.00 
12 260.00 160.00 100.00 55.00 
Color, pub. choice, $80; bleed, 10% 


PSA Journal, 2005 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Published Py yuesoarapa ic Society of Amer- 
ica. Est. . Editor: Don Bennett. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published — Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency. discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 10,620; 
omer. $33, Rates— 
imes 1 Page 2, Pag Page 1/3; Page 
1 $360. : 230.00 $170.00 
: . . 220.00 160.00 
200.00 140.00 





Color, 4A, $90; bleed, 15%. 


Rangefinder, The, 1306 N. Wilton Pl., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. Est. 1952. Editor: Janet Mar- 
shall. Subscription cost, $2.50. Trim size, 81/2 
xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,232; paid, 
1,998; other, 599 Retee— 


Times 1 Page ln Page 3 Page 

A eoFs 00 $120 00 7 85.00 

e 140.00 108.00 76.50 

_12 125.00 96.00 68.00 
Color, 40%. Bleed, 10%. 








SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Pest Control, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cl leveland. 15 
Est. 1933. Editor: James A. Nelson. Su ibscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Ty page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 13 pi. Published 5th. Fotis close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,429; oth er, 172 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page YJ, ge 1); Page 
r° 'sz7300 “$5000 “SiesSo | “$1400 
6 240.00 145.00 125.00 
12 230.00 135.00 120.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other 4A $100; bleed, $30 


Refuse Removal Journal. 60 E. 42nd St N. Y 
17. Published by R. R. J. Publishing Corp. Est 
1957, Editor: Edward Barnes. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols 
2's. Published monthly. Forms close 20th 
Agency discount, 15% Mailin list-A-C 

Circulation, sworn, onaieetind, 7,116; paid 
3,135; other, 12s. —— 

ge 3 Page 


Times 2/; Wy Page 
testo “Sen | “$198% 
’ 264.00 203.00 159.00 
12 242.00 181.00 137.00 
Color, 4A, $110 bleed, 10% 
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Services and Distribution Division 


Advertising and merchandising 


Volume rises to record $11.6 billion, 


despite tapering off in second half 


CURRENT TRENDS 


s ADVERTISING VOLUME ROSE to a 
record high in 1960, despite a level- 
ing off in the second half as the na- 
tion’s economic growth was slowed 
by the business recession. Prospects 
were that 1961, another good year 
for advertising, would show a mod- 
est increase but not as large as 
those of the past two years. 

Big advertisers and big agencies 
were little effected by the recession, 
and advertising cutbacks were 
limited largely to manufacturers of 
big-ticket items like autos, appli- 
ances and furniture. 


MEDIA 


e Newspapers. Major development 
last year was the swing to dis- 
counts and groups which encourage 
discount selling. Linage inched up- 
ward slightly. R.o.p. color linage 
rose 15.9% over the previous year. 
Encouraging to newspapers was 
Shell Oil’s decision to put all of its 
$13 million ad budget in newspa- 
pers. (See Chapter 19 for additional 
information on newspapers.) 


@ General Magazines. A trend to- 
ward regional editions gained mo- 
mentum last year. Time, Life, 
Newsweek and Good Housekeeping 
were among those adding regional 
editions. 


® Television. The Federal Trade 
Commission stepped up its issuance 
of citations and complaints against 
major advertisers for misrepresent- 
ation in their advertising and many 
commercials were changed or 
dropped. 

Industry self-regulation also was 
intensified as the National Assn. of 
Broadcasters’ television code board 
made determined efforts to clean up 
commercial copy and film programs, 
particularly movie trailers, under- 
garment commercials and post-1948 
movies. Meanwhile network sales 


478 @ 


increased 9.4% over 1959, a bigger 
hike than the 7.3% rise for spot 
sales. 


@ Radio. When final figures were in, 
spot sales were expected to show 
a 3% or 4% gain last year, while 
network held about even. With the 
advent of tv, the ratio of national- 
to-local advertising on radio has 
been reduced from 60-40 to 40-60. 


¢ Business Publications. Advertis- 
ing volume in business publications 
got off to a good start early in 1960 
but lost volume in the second half. 
The 352 business publications re- 
porting page volume to Industrial 
Marketing barely passed the break- 
even point for the year, chalking up 
a 0.4% increase over 1959 volume. 

These publications hit a high point 
in February with a 4.4% increase, 
but the percentage increases de- 
clined monthly until June, when 
they began showing decreases which 
continued to year-end. 

There were several big purchases 
by business publishers. Biggest deal 
was McGraw-Hill’s plan to acquire 
F. W. Dodge, which seemed likely 
to add $25 million to McGraw-Hill’s 
gross. 


¢ Direct mail. As 1960 closed, good 
omens were seen for direct mail. A 
15-year projection of media prog- 
ress by the research department of 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


under the aegis of the Magazine 
Publishers Assn., forecast that di- 
rect mail would see the biggest 
growth increase of all media, climb- 
ing from $1.5 billion in 1959 to $3.9 
billion in 1975. A survey by the 
National Assn. of Retail Clothiers & 
Furnishers showed rising media 
costs pushing most retailers into di- 
rect mail. 


e Outdoor Advertising. Volume for 
outdoor in 1960 was estimated at 
$120 million, an industry record and 
an increase of $6 million over 1958. 
The industry continued its battles 
against legislative restrictions, but 
received a body blow early in 1961 
as President Kennedy lashed out 
against billboard lobbying and sug- 
gested intensified effort to keep 
signs off the new interstate highway 
system. 


SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


> Advertising Agencies (S.I.C. 7311) 
... Improvement in what had been 
a dwindling profit picture was re- 
ported for agencies last year, ac- 
companied by a dramatic increase 
in fees as a source of agency in- 
come. Consultant Ira Rubel re- 
ported that service fees, expressed 
as a percentage of income, rose from 
1.04% in 1958 to 12.17% last year for 
agencies billing more than $10,000,- 
000. 

The percentage has increased for 
agencies of all sizes, including those 
with billings ranging from $5,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000, for which the in- 
crease was from 8.64% in 1958 to 
24.06% in 1959. Latest figures 
showed agency profits, which had 
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Classification Manual: 


> 7311—Advertising “agencies. 

> 7312—Outdoor advertising services, pro- 
viding preparation—including construc- 
tion, repair and maintenance—and pre- 
sentation of poster displays and printed 
electric spectaculars. 


> 7318—Transportation and other miscel- 
laneous advertising services 





This chapter covers advertising agencies and related advertising 
and merchandising service establishments. Here are the industry code 
numbers and titles from the Government’s Standard Industrial 


> 7331--Mailing and addressing services, 
including mailing list compilation 


> 7392—Consulting services such as mar- 
ket research, merchandising counsel, pro- 
motion service, public relations counsel, 
and sales promotion 


> 7399—Advertising specialty jobbers, 
point-of-purchase, window display, and 
other specialized business services. 
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to reach and influence the buying factors 
in the $11,600,000,000 advertising market, 


publication stands 
out in every measure of 
advertising value... 


@ Ware ania 














- Editorial Leadership - Reader Preference 


@ Mele teem iat -14 


- Total Circulation - Circulation Growth 


@ Besa ema si- 


- Advertising Impact + Advertising Linage - Advertising Pages 
- Classified Advertising - Advertising Growth 


3 COST MEASURE Advertising Age i = 


- Lowest Milline Ad Rate 
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In Advertising’s Main Street, 


Advertising Age S 













































































HERE THE BUYERS ARE CONCENTRATED 
—-THOSE WITH THE BUYING POWER 


Where there is the greatest congregation of important 
buyers, it logically follows that there, also, is the larg- 
est assemblage of sellers. And in ADVERTISING AGE, in 
Advertising’s Main Street, the sellers have concen- 
trated the largest array of advertisers’ wares ever 


exhibited. 


Here excitement in advertising and marketing pre- 
vails. The excitement of the news—the excitement 
of new offerings and values—excitement that stim- 
ulates buying action—excitement which inspires 


salesmen of media and services who are backed up 


with display advertising, into more enthusiastic, more 


effective solicitations. 


This is Main Street where the big and little, more 
of them all than any place else, vie for shares of 11.6 


billion advertising dollars. 


This is the market hub... 


buyers and sellers meet. This is where ADVERTISING 


the crossroads where 


AGE stands out—the standard of comparison. Here is 
the spot where advertising media and services of all 


kinds concentrate their most effective promotion. 


Major advertising media and services consistently recognize PVohiZ-yuat-p bere Age as 
the important place to reach the important people who are most important to them. 


Advertising 





Sales 
Management 


(Not including 
Sales Meetings 
963,102 


4,036,704 754,586 


ADVERTISING LINAGE PICTURE FOR 1960 


(Includes Classified) 
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Media/scope-6.49% 


Other 2 Printers’ Ink 
24.4% 12.26% 


Sales Management 
13.7% 


Advertising Age 
65.60% 


Advertising Age 
34.6% 





399,406 


% OF TOTAL LINAGE IN 
ADVERTISING PAPERS 





EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


ADVERTISING AGE is deliberately and skilfully edited to meet 
the needs of executives, regardless of their titles, who are 
directly concerned with advertising, marketing and mer- 
chandising management. It is editorially concerned with 
the news, trends, interpretation of the news, and signifi- 
cant developments in general advertising and marketing. 
And ADVERTISING AGE does an incomparable job of getting, 
reporting, and analyzing the news. It is published on the 
thesis that executives who have the say-so on advertising 
management already have their degrees in “how-to-do-it” 
-—that their major reading need is a publication designed 
to keep them alerted to vital and interesting news, sig- 
nificant trends and interpretation of developments which 
have a direct bearing on today’s advertising, merchandis- 
ing and marketing problems, and the evaluation of media. 
ADVERTISING AGE pioneered with— and for over 30 years has 
set the pace in—rendering this service. 


FIRST IN READERSHIP 


As a result of attuning its editorial services to the busi- 
ness needs of executives concerned with advertising man- 
agement, ADVERTISING AGE has struck a deeply responsive 
chord among the important people at advertising decision 
levels. This has been proved beyond doubt, over and over 
again: In 67 separate and independent reader surveys 
(including some made by Ad Age’s competitors), directed 
by advertising media and services to their own customers 
and prospects, ADVERTISING AGE has scored each time in 
Number One position—the first choice of the first people 
in advertising. See tabulation below: 


SUMMARY OF 67* READERSHIP SURVEYS 


Printers’ Sales 
Management 


Reader Advertising Media/ 
Preference Age scope Ink 





No. Surveys 
Included In 


FIRST 67 0 0 
Second 0 35 
Third 0 14 
Fourth 0 a 10 
Fifth 0 1 21 


*Details on request. Information on 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th position 
not available in some instances. 


67 59 48 
































FIRST IN CIRCULATION, IN GROWTH 


The merit of ADVERTISING AGE’S editorial formula is reflected 
in continuing circulation growth, with total circulation now 
being the largest in history for any advertising/marketing 
publication in the field. ADVERTISING AGE’s uninterrupted 
244% postwar* gain totalling 35,483 against a gain of 130%, 
or 22,188 for the second paper, speaks for itself. For evi- 


*ABC average total paid end 1945, 
for period 1946 through 12/31/60. 
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dence demonstrating ADVERTISING AGE’s editorial vitality 
and promotion value, see circulation growth record below: 


LEADS IN CIRCULATION 


ABC average total paid postwa 
period to 12/31/60, except 
Media/scope which is BPA audited 





Advertising Age 


ponent “ ; od Printers’ Ink 
39,205 = 22,188 


(130.39°%) 





.*| Sales 
” | Management 
29,844 











LARGEST POSTWAR 
CIRCULATION GAINS 


ABC « a otal paid end 194 














FIRST IN ADVERTISING LINAGE 


ADVERTISING AGE has for years been the leader in linage— 
Advertising’s Main Street, with more reader traffic and 
most advertising displayed, year after year. In 1960 
ADVERTISING AGE carried 434% more advertising than Print- 
ers’ Ink, leading by the substantial margin of 3,282,118 
lines! And in the postwar period, 1946-60, ADVERTISING AGE 
shows an advertising gain of 1,273,699 lines against a loss 
of 1,421,364 lines for Printers’ Ink. This leadership has 
resulted from a keener assaying of advertising promotion 
media values, and a growing recognition of ADVERTISING 
AGE’S great impact: The big circulation where it counts... 
The dominant “king-size,” attention-compelling pages— 
the plus-punch which is exclusively ADVERTISING AGE’S... 
The cover to cover reader traffic ... And the lowest milline 
rate in the field, stretching your promotion dollars to their 
largest dimensions. 


POSTWAR ADVERTISING 
GAIN-AND-LOSS RECORD 


(Total advertising linage—1946 vs. 1960) 





PRINTERS’ INK 
— 1,421,364 








more tacks on nek page > 
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LEADER IN LINAGE, AND 
NUMBER OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING AGE is the foremost medium in the field. It 
leads its nearest contemporary by 3,073,602 lines of adver- 
tising. In a 4-publication field, Ad Age carried more linage 
in 1960 than the next three papers combined. It topped 
the second paper in number of insertions by 3,822 This 
heavy concentration is the logical result of ADVERTISING 
AGE’S known power to reach and influence the greatest 
audience of important people—as proved by 67 independ- 
ent reader surveys. 


ADVERTISING STANDING IN THE FIELD— 1960 


Number of 
Names Lines % Insertions 


ADVERTISING AGE 4,036,704 65.59% 6,704 
399,406 6.49% 1,001 
754,586 12.26% 2,155 
963,102 15.66% 2,882 


*Does not include Sales Meetings. 


Media/scope 


Printers’ Ink 











Sales Management* 


MAJOR MEDIA CONCENTRATE 
PROMOTION IN ADVERTISING AGE 


To reach and influence the greatest congregation of buyers 
—those with the buying power—major advertising media 
and services concentrate their promotion in ADVERTISING 
AGE. To illustrate, the following tabulation contrasts the 
position of ADVERTISING AGE with the paper which is second 
in total linage for seven classifications compared. In each 
and every one of these major categories, ADVERTISING AGE 
stands out as the dominant, preferred medium. 


ADVERTISING AGE CARRIES FROM 54% T0 71% 
OF ALL LINAGE IN THIS FOUR PUBLICATION FIELD* 


<i Advertising % of Sales % of 

Classification Age Total Management Total 

Business 
Publications 


628,880 | 66.07%| 117,460} 12.34% 


Farm Publications 


95,900 | 71.50 17,724 | 13.21% 
Graphic Arts, POP, 
Exhibits, Paper 


roe yom Me a 155,890 | 54.03 


67,830 | 23.51% 


Magazines 152,936 | 10.24% 


1,024,492 | 68.57 


Newspapers and 
Supplements 


1,143,282 | 66.41 273,784 | 15.90% 


Outdoor and 


eas endl 38,612 | 56.67 9,940 | 14.59% 














Radio and TV 555,898 | 69.68 106,064 | 13.29% 


*For general national advertising publications in the field: Ad- 
vertising Age, Media/scope, Printers’ Ink, Sales Management 


Advertising 


impottauit to importauit people 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET * CHICAGO 


NUMBER ONE VALUE— 
LOWEST COST PER INCH PER 1000 


Just as your greatest selling opportunity is on Advertis- 
ing’s Main Street—so is your greatest value: Regardless 
of the fact that ADVERTISING AGE delivers the largest circu- 
lation, with concentration where it counts, it maintains 
the lowest rate. It is the big medium with the big selling 
power—the ONE place where your promotion dollars will 
buy more space, more times, with added sales impressions 


delivered. 


SPACE COSTS 126% to 395% MORE IN OTHER 
MEDIA THAN IN ADVERTISING AGE 


(Cost per inch per 1,000 net paid circulation 
minimum rate full page schedule every issue) 





Media/scope : 


Printers’ Ink 


Sales Management 


* 630 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 17 
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Budget Item 


Administration & salaries ...... 
Business publications (spa¢e only) 
Catalogs (all costs) 

Dealer & distributor helps 

Direct mail (including postage) 
Exhibits & trade shows 

General & management publications ; 
House organs (internal only) 7 
Market research . 

Newspaper advertising (all costs) 
Production (cuts, type, art, etc.) 
Radio sae RES RES A le 
Television 

utdoor .. : ado cages 
Non-media (movies, specialties, etc.) 





Industrial Advertising Budgets 


Over-all Dollar 
Average Total 
203 Co’s (add 000) 


—O 


POSE SOHWNWOWH 
POD LOOM IEMOW DUS 


~ 


AWNWOUNCOrDawWwWw 


Source: Industrial Marketing 








dipped to 3.2% of gross income in 
1958, rose to 4.3% in 1959 — back to 
1957 levels. 

> Transportation advertising (S.I.C. 
7312) In sales volume these 
companies have barely held their 
own in recent years, but higher 
rates have helped stabilize dollar 
volume. 


> Mailing & addressing services 
(S.LC. 7331) The number of 
establishments in this field is re- 
ported to be increasing—and the 
services offered by “letter shops” 
are expanding. 

> Advertising specialty jobbers, and 
other specialized business services 
(S.LC. 7399) In addition to 
specialty jobbers, this classification 
also includes exhibit producer-de- 
signers, point-of-purchase display 
companies, and sign producers. 

® ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES continue 
to gain additional acceptance among 
a wider variety of advertisers. 

= EXHIBIT PRODUCER-DESIGNERS have 
been enjoying wider sales opportu- 
nities because of industrial adver- 
tisers’ increasing interest in getting 
more from their trade show dollars. 
= POINT-OF-PURCHASE ADVERTISING 
producers were concerned last year 
about speculative display presenta- 
tions that were contributing to a 
substantial. and rising bankruptcy 
rate in the industry. To correct the 
situation, the Point-of-Purchase In- 
stitute revised its three-and-a-half- 
year-old code of ethical trade prac- 
tices, which now calls for no specu- 
lative presentations beyond the 
rough sketch stage. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Total advertising investment in 
1960 is estimated at just under $11.6 
billion. This represents an increase 
of a half billion dollars over the 
1959 level. Of the total, an estimated 


$1.4 billion—approximately 10%— 
was industrial. 

The table at right shows adver- 
tising volume of various media for 
the past two years. 

The table above shows variations 


in media allocations reported by 
companies in 23 different two-digit 
S.LC. groups. 


Media Advertising Volume 
Talent & Preparation Costs Excluded 
(Doilars in Thousands) 


Media 1960 1959 
Direct mail $1,765,225 
Magazines $l. oe 

Business , 510,600 
Farm 51,645 
General 829,728 757,708 


Newspapers $3, 587,149 $3,492.705 
Local : 2,719,800 
National . ; i 772,905 


Outdoor ........ ; $ 000 $ 168,407 
Local ie , 54,400 
National 114,007 


Point of Purchase ..§ 750,000 $ 650,000 
Spot Radio (Gross) $ 190,667 $ 188,143 


Television : $1,232,915 
Network . 627,312 
Spot . : ; 605,603 


Transportation $ 25,000 
Total ...... $9,550,488 $8,842,348 
Source: Advertising Age 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


There is no set pattern for all ad- 
vertising purchases. Buying pro- 
Continued on page 489 





Percent of Sales Invested in Advertising—1 958-1959 


Based on information from nearly 990,- 
000 corporations, with advertising outlays 
in excess of $7.9 billion, the following tab- 
ulation is believed to be one of the most 
comprehensive and accurate set of statistics 
ever assembled on corporate advertising ex- 
penditures. 

Based on Internal Revenue Service data 
the figures show the average percentage of 
sales invested in advertising by the respec- 
tive industries. The IRS has designated 
them as 1958-59 data because companies 
in increasing numbers have moved to a 
fiscal-year basis in their accounting systems. 

These data—/f used properly—are con- 
sidered to be valid indicators of the ratio 
of advertising expenditures to sales. 

The data have limitations. One is that 
individual companies determine for them- 
selves the kind of expenditures classified 
as ‘‘advertising’’ for tax purposes. Many 
companies include in their reports, ex- 
penses other than those incurred in the 
purchase of time and space, or in the 
preparation of promotion material. 

Also, there are undoubtedly some classi- 
fication impurities resulting from single 
reports covering the total business of a 
multi-establishment corporation. 

Despite these limitations, results for 
individual companies appear to be con- 
sistent with the best information available 
from other sources. 

Percentages cited under ‘‘Finance, In- 
surance, Real Estate’ are percentages of 
combined receipts, including interest, div- 
idends, royalties, etc., as well as sales. 


% of Sales 
S.I1.C. for Adver- 
Code Industry Titles tising 


Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries 


Commercial farms .............. ] 
Noncommercial farms ST 
Agricultural services $ 
Forestry ........ ede | 
Fisheries e] Se 


Metal mining . . or ... 0.01 
Iron ores 4 , 0.01 
Copper ores ee 
Lead & zinc ores ; ‘ 0.01 
Gold & silver ores pa 


Industrial 


% of Sales 
§.1.C. for Adver- 
Code Industry Titles tising 


105 Bauxite & other aluminum 
ores me 
106 Feroalloy ores .... ; 
108 Metal mining services 
109 Miscellaneous metal ores . 
12 Bituminous coal & lignite .... 
13. Crude petroleum & natural gas 
Crude petroleum & natural 
gas 
132 Natural gas liquides 
Oil & gas field servicees j 


Quarrying & mining nonmetals 
Dimension stone . 
Crushed & broken stone 
Sand & gravel j 


Construction 


Building contractors 

Highway. street. & heavy 
construction contractors 

Special trade contractors 


Manufacturing 
Ordnance & Accessories 


Food & kindred products 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning, freezing, 
preserving _....... 
Grain mill products 
Bakery products . 
Sugar 
Contectionery & related 
products 
Beverages . 
Malt liquors & malt 
Malt ‘ 
Wines, brandy, spirits 
Distilled, rectified 
blended liquors 
Soft drinks, carb. water 
Flavoring extracts, sirups} 
Tobacco manufactures 


Textile mill products 

Broad woven fabric, cotton 

Broad woven man-made 
fabric mills, fiber & silk 

Broad woven wool fabric 
incl. dyeing & finishing 

Narrow fabrics & other small- 
wares: silk, manmade fiber 

Knitting mills , 

Dyeing & finishing 

Floor covering mills . 

Yarn & thread mills .. 
Miscellaneous textile goods 
Apparel & prods. made from 
fabrics & similar materials 
Men's, youths’ & boys’ suits, 

coats & overcoats 
Men's, youths’’ & boys’ fur-) 
nishings, work clothing etc.{ 
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of Sales 
jor Adver- 
tising 


Industry Titles 


Women's, misses’ & juniors’ 
URE scncenasecietactnieennteiiasie 

Women's misses’, " children’ $} 04 
& infant's under garments{ !- 

Hats, caps, millinery 

Fur goods 0.84 

Misc. apparel & accessories) 

Misc. fab. textile products .... 


Lumber & wood products ........ 
Logging camps & eo ape 
Sawmills & planing miills .... 
Millwork, veneer, plyw 

prefab structural prods. .. 
Wooden containers ‘ 
Misc. wood products 


Furniture & fixtures .......... 
Household furniture 
Office furniture —............... 
Public building furniture 
Partitions, shelving, etc. : 
Misc. furniture & fixtures .... 


Paper & allied products 
ulp mills a oe 
Paper mills .... 
Paperboard mills 
Building paper & board mills 
Converted paper & — 
board products ...........-....- 
Paperboard containers 
boxes 


Printing. publishing & « allied ... 0.73 
Newspapers _..... - mae 
Periodicals . 0.57 
Books  ... ee 
Commercial printing . 
Manifold business forms ...} 0.62 
Greeting cards 
Bookbinding, related services} 
Typesetting, photoengraving} 0.97 

& electrotyping, etc. J 


Chemicals & allied products ... 3.85 
Industrial inorganic & I 
ganic chemicals 1.06 
Plastics materials, .% 
resins, rubber, bers . 1.10 
Drugs 10.40 
Soaps, detergents, cleaning 
preparations, etc. ........... 8.21 
Perfumes, cosmetics & 





other toilet preparations sy ah 


Paints, varnishes, lacquers 
Agricultural chemicals ......... O33 
Misc. chemical products .... 1.18 


Petroleum refining & related . 0.49 
Petroleum refining ... 0.48 
Paving & roofing sistas 0.72 
Misc. prods of petro. & coal 2. 


Rubber & misc. plastics poeee. 1.69 
Tires & inner tubes .......... 1.89 
Rubber footwear ........ 

Reclaimed rubber ....... 
Other fab. rubber products) 
Misc. plastics products = 

Leather & leather teen am 
Converters : Silies 
Footwear 
Industrial belting packing} 

Boot & shoe cut stock, 
findings _ .... ne Peel 
Gloves SIRI 5 sce a 

Luggage 
Handbags & personal goods 
Miscellaneous leather goods 


Stone, clay. glass products .... 

Flat glass . 

Pressed or blown. ‘glass =: 
glassware 

Glass products  ...0..2............. 

Cement (hydraul ic) 

Structural clay products 

Pottery & related products . 

Concrete, gypsum, plaster 
products. 

Cut stone & stone products 

Abrasive, asbestos & misc 
nonmetallic mineral prods. | 


Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces, possusneiied 
mills iibteiieiees 
Iron & steel foundries ....... 
Primary nonferrous smelting 
om ary nonferrous smelt- 


Non errous” rolling, drawing } 

Nonferrous foundries 

Miscellaneous primary 
metals industries 


Fabricated metal products 
etal cans 
Cutlery, hand tools, hard- 
ware 
Heating apparatus (non- 
electric) & plumbing fix- 
tures . 
Structural metal products .... 
Screw machine products .... 
Metal stampings ai 


Industry Titles 


Wire products 
Springs foil & other misc. .. 





ery 
Engines & turbines 
Farm machinery & equipment 
Construction, mining, mate- 
rial handling 
Metalworking machinery 
cial industry machinery 
meral industrial machinery 
Office, computing, account- 
ing mn 
Service industry machines .... 
Machine shops & other ......... 
Electrical machinery & supplies 
Transmission & distribution . 
Industrial apparatus 
Household appliances 
Lighting & wiring equipment 
Radio tv receiving sets .... 
Communication equipment .... 
Electronic eo. acces- 
sories ... ROR 
Batteries & other ......... 





Transportation equipment ....... 


Motor vehicles & equipm 
Complete vehicles 
Passenger car bodies 
Truck bus bodies 
Truck trailers 
Parts & accessorie 

Aircraft & parts . 

Complete aircratt 
Engines & part 

Ship & boat building & 
repair 

Railroad equipment .... 

Motorcycle, bicycles & parts) 

Trailer coaches & other ......f 

Instruments; -~ goods; 
clockwork devices . 

Engineering, lab & scientific) 

Measuring, controlling f 

Optical instruments & lenses! 

Surgical, medical, dental 

Ophthalmic goods 

Photo equipment & supplies 

Watches & clockwork devices 


Miscellaneous manufacturing . 
Jewelry, silver & plated ware 
Toys, amusements, athletic 

goods sched 
Costume jewelry . ; 
Musical instruments & parts] 
Pens, pencils, ros de- 
vices, carbon 
artists materials 
Linoleum, brooms, shades, | 
| 
n-| 
J 





candles, lamp_ shades 
mortician go si 
Signs & eivevining dis- 
plays, fur dressin 
rellas & canes, an ‘othes 


Transportation 
Railroads & railway express 
Local & suburban paistages 

transportation § ................. 
Transit & interurban .............. 
Intercity & rural buses ........ 
Bus charter service 
School buses ...:.. = | 
Motor freight & warehousing - is 
Water transportation ...... 
Air transportation 
Petroleum pipe line transport’n 
Freight forwarding & other 
transportation, services .... 


Communication 
Communication services 
Telephone (wire or radio) .... 
Telegraph (wire or radio) .... 
Radio & tv broadcasting 
Other comm. services 


Utilities & Sanitary Services 
Electric, gas, & sanitary 
systems ...... 
Electric companies i 3 systems 
Gas companies & systems 
Combination eqnpenies 
systems 7 | 
Water supply .. | 
Sanitary services . a 
Steam companies & ‘systems| 
Irrigation systems .... ull 


Distribution 
Wholesale trade _......... 
Motor vehicles & equipment 
Drugs, chemicals, paints, etc. 
Dry goods & a parel saab 
Groceries & related products 
Farm products (raw materials) 
Electrical goods ...... 
Hardware, plumbing & heat- 
ew eee Stoner 
Machinery, ‘equipment, “sup- 
plie di 
Miscellaneous wholesalers 
Alcoholic beverages 


=> Seppe Sree sows 
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~ 
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% of Sales 
or Adver- 
Industry Title tising 
Metals & minerals 
Petroleum bulk terminals 
Scrap & waste materials 
Tobacco & its produsets 
Paper & its products 
Furniture home _ furnish- 





ings 
Gen. merchandise & other) 
Retail Trade 


Building materials, hardware .. 


Lumber & building materials 
dealers 
Hardware & farm equipment 


General merchandise 


Department stores .... 

Mail order houses 

Limited price variety stores 

Automatic merchandising 
operations... 

Direct selling organizations 

Miscellaneous general 
merchandise stores ............. 


Grocery & other food stores .... 
Auto dealers & gas stations .... 


ew & used car dealers .... 
Used cars only 

Gasoline service stations .... 
Tire, battery, accessory dlrs.) 
Aircraft & boat dealers f 





Apparel & ies 
Furniture & home furnishings 
Eating & drinking places 
Miscellaneous retail stores 


Drug stores 

Liquor stores 

Jewelry stores 

Antique & second hand 
stores 

Book & stationer 

Sporting goods ene 
stores pi Sunes 

Farm & garden “supply | 
NOES cavsapinntistpetectaceacenencins | 

Fuel & ice dealers. ........ | 

Camera, florist & other stores] 


Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 


R lei 





SCCONSCS 
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~ 
w 


ao 
wm 
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Commercial & stock “savings) 
anks 

Trust companies f 

Mutual savings banks 


Pg & loan associations 
Personal credit institutions - 
Business credit institutions .... 
Rediscount & financing ....... 
Agricultural credit inst’ns. a 
Loan correspondents & t 
brokers } 


Security & commodity brokers 
Insurance Carriers 


Life insurance companies 
Accident & health insurance) 
Fire, marine, casualty | 
Surety insurance _............-...} 
Title insurance a | 
Other insurance carriers J 
Insurance agents & brokers .. 


Real estate 


Operators & lessors .............-.- 

Agents, brokers, managers i 

Title abstract companies 

Subdividers & developers .) 

Operative builders EIT | 

Holding & other investment co’s 
Services 


Hotels, motels, camps ............ 
Personal services ....... 
Laundries, cleanin & dyeing 
Photographic studios - 
BOGRIEY GO on ccccccecnesesccsiconn---| 
Barber shops | 
Shoe repair & hat cleaning | 
Funeral service & crema- } 
tories .......... acl 
Pressing, garment Tepair, ‘etc. | 
isc. personal services .. 
Business services 
Advertising : 
Consumer credit repor mad ; 
Lettershop services } 
Services to buildings 
News syndicates. ..........- : 
Private. employment 
agencies : 
Research laboratories & 
other services ...........--.-++ 


Auto repair & garages 
Miscellaneous repair services . 1.09 
Motion pictures 3.48 
Production & d i wiia- ~ ae 
Theaters 5.78 
Amusement, recreation serv- 
| Press 2.58 


” Source: "Advertising Age 


Coating & engraving Lumber & construction 
services . ; Ta matls. PERS 
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2 Kinds of Advertising Dollars 


CONSUMER 


INDUSTRIAL 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


alone, serves exclusively the huge growing Industrial 
Advertising Field... reaching those executives concerned with 


advertising and marketing to business and industry 
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A Growing Advertising Market 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING in conjunction 
with the Association of Industrial Advertisers 
estimates that the industrial advertising mar- 
ket is currently a $1,270,500,000 market an- 
nually. This important specialized market has 
grown over 375 per cent since the end of World 
War II. 


The marketing executive whose primary con- 
cern is selling his products and services to 
business and industry has unique advertising 
and marketing problems. These special prob- 
lems are the editorial province of Industrial 
Marketing. 


Industrial advertising, sales and top manage- 
ment men in cooperation with scores of ad- 
vertising agency executives, look to Industrial 
Marketing each month for new ideas to aid 
in marketing raw materials, component parts, 
plant equipment, supplies and special services 
used by industry. 





1960 Industrial Advertising Investments* 


Millions % of 

of Dollars Total 

Business Publication Advertising $ 546 43 % 
General Publication Advertising 70 ee) 
Newspaper Advertising 17 1.3 
Other Media—Radio, TV, Outdoor 14 11 
Production (Advertising Space 61 5.0 
Direct Mail 118 9.3 
House Organs (External) 26 2.1 
Catalogs 165 13.0 
Exhibits 53 4.2 
Films 13 1.0 
Publicity 26 2.1 
Salaries & Administration 90 7.0 
Market Research 12 1.0 
Dealer & Distributor Helps 27 2.1 
Other Expenses 32 2.3 

$1,270 100.0% 


*Based on the Association of Industrial Advertisers budget 
studies, statistical records of Publishers’ Information Bureau, 
statistics from Media Records and the research department of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


the only publication serving exclusively all the 
members of the industrial marketing team...serv- 
ing men whose primary concern is marketing their 
products and services to business and industry. 





$546,300,000* Business Paper Expenditures (1960) 
Distributed As Follows .. . 


% of Total 


Publications Grouped by Field Dollar Volume 


Manufacturing 42.5% 
Construction & Architecture 11.8 
Mining, Petroleum & Lumbering 4.0 
Power & Public Utilities 1.6 
All Other Industrials 11 
Sub-Total—Industrial Publications 61.0% 
Retail Outlets 10.0 
Personal Services 2.4 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Etc. 2.8 
Medical, Dental & Similar Professions 5.1 
Transportation & Transportation Services 1.9 
Finance, Banking & Insurance 3.7 
Government & Education 3.3 
Export & Import 4.6 
Miscellaneous Trades 5.2 
$546.3 million = 100% 
*Does not include mechanical production costs 
estimated at 11.2% of business paper expenditures 
for a total of $61 million dollars. 











A Major Market 


The important share of most industrial advertising budgets 
is allocated to industrial and trade publication space. The 
members of the media buying team, on both the adver- 
tiser side and the agency side look to IM for guidance on 
advertising and marketing problems—including media and 
services for helping them attain their sales objectives. 


Industrial Marketing has kept pace with the growth of this 
important business publication market. Its circulation 
curve has closely followed the tremendous growth of busi- 
ness publication expenditures since the end of World 
War II. 


Key to a Challenging Market 


Research indicates that 51.3% of all goods are marketed 
and sold to industry, with 48.7% being sold to consumers. 
The advertising of goods and services used by business and 
industry requires specialized media, special copy ap- 
proaches, and unique distribution, merchandising and sales 
promotion techniques. Industrial Marketing exclusively pro- 
vides a balanced editorial fare devoted to these problems. 


Industrial Marketing seeks to improve the standard and 
the effectiveness of all advertising aimed at selling goods 
and services to business and industry. Because this type of 
advertising is so specialized and so different from the ad- 
vertising directed at the consumer, Industrial Marketing 
assumes and fulfills this editorial role exclusively by: 








1—Increasing the effectiveness of advertising through research 
and critical analysis. 

2—-Promoting recognition of the importance of industrial adver- 
tising by advertising agencies. 

3—Promoting organized efforts through the Association of 
Industrial Advertisers. 

4—Promoting editorial progress and recognition of improved 
editorial service, through annual awards to business papers 
for editorial achievement. 

5—Promoting fundamental marketing research. 

6—Helping industry build sound distribution facilities. 

7—Promoting sales training, sales control and marketing strategy 
based on facts. 

8—Providing fundamental information on industrial markets, 
and how materials and supplies are bought. 











These eight basic editorial objectives are guides for our 
editorial staff in making Industrial Marketing vital read- 
ing for top sales and advertising management men. The 
“how to” case history type of editorial also provides a 
unique service for advertising agency executives, pub- 
lishers and key people in the graphic arts field. 


Each issue contains a well integrated group of articles, 
either staff written or contributed by a host of marketing 
experts. These top-grade articles each month are supple- 
mented by IM’s regular departments—Marketing Mile- 
stones, Washington Report, Sales Promotion Ideas, Top 
Management Forum and Copy Chasers—providing valu- 
able information for the industrial marketing team. 


All the broad resources of Advertising Publications, Inc., 
which include Advertising Age and Advertising & Sales 
Promotion, are available to the editorial staff of Industrial 
Marketing. These vast resources are supplemented by a 
fully staffed market research department. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
CIRCULATION (ABC PAID) 


BUSINESS PUBLICATION 
EXPENDITURES (MILLIONS) 


50 35 60 "45 50 35 ’60 


In Pace with Market Growth 


Industrial Marketing alone has performed over the period 
of 46 years the essential and indispensable job of building 
the market for industrial advertising and industrial pub- 
lication space. 


Because Industrial Marketing has kept pace, it consistently 
has carried more pages of industrial and trade publication 
advertising than any other advertising and marketing pub- 
lication. 


Cooperation with AIA 


Thirty-nine years ago Industrial Marketing assisted in the 
founding of the National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, now known as the Association of Industrial Adver- 
tisers. Since that time the promotion given this organization 
in the pages of Industrial Marketing has stimulated its 
growth, helping to make it and its members important 
factors in the field of marketing. 


AIA today is the largest advertising association with about 
3400 members. Industrial Marketing reports AIA Chapter 
activities each month and provides a complete editorial 
coverage of the organization’s annual conference. 


Its members have learned to rely on Industrial Marketing 
for the kind of editorial information which is specifically 
devoted to solving the everyday problems of industrial 
advertising. 


Editorial Achievement Awards 


For over 22 years Industrial Marketing has offered in 
each major business publication category its coveted Edi- 
torial Achievement Awards. Industrial; merchandising, 
trade and export; and class, institutional and professional 
publications compete each year with over 600 publications 
for this honor and prestige in the field of business paper 
publishing. 


Only Industrial Marketing promotes business publication 
excellence through such a classic and well established 
award system. 


Market Data & Directory Number 


} 


Each year in June, the 13th edition of | A 
Industrial Marketing, in the form of the ne 
Annual Market Data Book, provides an 
unduplicated source of information of 71 
industrial markets and the media which 
serve them. This symposium of facts on 
major industrial markets is now organ- 
ized according to Standard Industrial “eel 
Classifications. This new organization, in response to many 
requests, was done after a thorough study and intensive 
research among Industrial Marketing subscribers. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING } 





Each section of the Market Data Book provides the user 
current trends, basic statistics and material on what and 
how each industry buys, and contains a compilation of 
informative pieces of available market data available 
from various sources. 


Industrial Marketing’s Market Data Book interprets for 
the user industrial markets in relation to the media serv- 
ing them. It provides rates and other important data on 
over 2,500 U. S. and Canadian business publications. 


A section devoted to the farm as an industrial market and 
a list of general farm publications are also included. 


Over 200 business publications supplement the market and 
media information provided in the Market Data Book with 
“tell-all” sales presentations. These presentations by pub- 
lishers interpret their circulation, market coverage, and 
editorial treatment in terms of the market served. These 
advertisements, coupled with the valuable marketing ma- 
terial presented on each market, serve to make the Market 
Data Book the most complete market and media evaluation 
tool available anywhere to advertising and sales execu- 
tives. Advertising agency executives at all levels have 
become accustomed to relying on this important source 
book when they are studying markets, selecting media and 
writing media presentations. 


Nowhere else can a publisher be assured that his message 
has year around exposure to all members of the media 
selection team at a minimum cost—with assured maximum 
results. 
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Active, Responsive Readership 


During 1960 Industrial Marketing received 2,174 orders 
for 126,169 editorial reprints—excellent evidence of genuine 
reader interest as well as of the vitality, usefulness and 
importance of Industrial Marketing’s helpful editorial 
contents. 


Monthly returns from the “Marketing Aids” section attest 
further to its exceptionally responsive and active audi- 
ence. This 2-page insert section each month presents about 
16 reviews of data offered readers by media and services. 
Requests for items offered in 1960 totaled 32,540 repre- 
senting 10,409 individual inquiries. Requests received over 
a three- month period following issuance of the publication 
average as follows: 


78.20 % 
sens oe ee Oe 


First month 
Second month .. 
Third month 


Circulation 


Industrial Marketing’s total ABC paid circulation as of 
December 31, 1960 was 16,677. This includes 9,465 adver- 
tiser subscribers including advertising managers, sales 
executives and top marketing executives. An important 
segment of Industrial Marketing’s circulation is among 
3,017 advertising agency executives. These owners, top 
management, account executives and market research peo- 
ple are primarily concerned with operating the industrial 
or trade side of accounts whose markets are business 
and industry. 


Multiple Manufacturer Readers 


Industrial Marketing enjoys long reading life and excep- 
tional pass-along readership. Advertisers are thus assured 
of influencing several important additional factors beyond 
the original subscriber by this effective penetration. 





For each 100 MANUFACTURER subscribers 
there are 258 readers: 


For every 100 subscriptions you reach: 


0 2S 50 78 





General Management 38 


Sales Management 82 


Advertising Management 105 


Miscelianeous Others 33 











For each 100 ADVERTISING AGENCY 
subscribers there are 272 readers: 


For every 100 subscriptions you reach: 


Management Group } 10 
Account Executives oe 
Media Buyers 
Researchers 
Public Relations 


Creative / Production 


Miscellaneous Others 








Multiple Readers in Agencies 


Pass-along readership of Industrial Marketing in adver- 
tising agencies is even more impressive: 2.72 readers for 
every paid copy. Penetration is thus assured among agency 
executives concerned with the operation of industrial 
accounts. 


Starch Readership Reports 


Six issues of Industrial Marketing are studied by the 
Daniel Starch organization each year. The February, April, 
May, September, October and November issuts are checked. 
Industrial Marketing is the publication in the advertising 
and marketing field in which advertisers may determine 
the readership of their advertisements. 


Advertising 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING Carries more advertising addressed 
to industrial marketing and advertising executives than 
does any other publication in the world. 


It is the only publication exclusively serving the industrial 
advertising field. 


And it is effectively and consistently used as the basic 
promotion medium by the leading business paper publish- 
ers, as well as by graphic arts suppliers, film producers, 
paper companies, newspapers, magazines, artists, clipping 
bureaus, photographers, engineering firms, novelty manu- 
facturers, direct mail specialties, management consultants, 
business machine manufacturers, advertising agencies, 
public relations firms, motion picture projector manufac- 
turers, and many others. 


Nowhere else can you do so much for so little— 
influence so many key executives whose specialized 
interests in advertising and marketing to business 
and industry concern your interests as well. 


Working Tool of Key Executives 
Who Make and Place Industrial Advertising 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


i — 630 THIRD AVENUE ° 
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NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 








cedures vary from advertiser to ad- 
vertiser and from one type of pur- 
chase to another. 

= Time AND space. Actual pur- 
chases of time and space (news- 
papers, magazines, radio, tv, etc.) 
are handled by the advertising 
agency representing the purchaser. 
While the advertiser certainly has 
the final voice in such expenditures, 
the media buyer in the advertising 
agency generally issues the actual 
order. 

In most instances, varying degrees 
of influence are exerted by nu- 
merous executives in both the client 
and agency organization. 
= Drmect matt. While there is a 
trend toward a greater degree of 
agency participation in the prepara- 
tion of direct mail advertising, this 
medium is still largely handled by 
the advertiser. 
= POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING. 
As in the direct mail medium, agen- 
cies are participating in the prep- 
aration and distribution of point of 
purchase advertising materials to a 
greater degree, but the medium is 
still handled primarily by the ad- 
vertisers’ merchandising, sales pro- 
motion or advertising departments. 
= ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. Adver- 
tising specialties are generally pur- 
chased by the advertiser. In most 
cases, purchases are made from ad- 
vertising specialty jobbers instead 
of directly from the manufacturer. 
= PREMIUMS AND SALES INCENTIVES. 
While not always considered part of 
advertising, the purchase of pre- 
miums and sales incentives is fre- 
quently handled as part of the ad- 
vertising and promotion budget. 
Large users of premiums usually 
have a premium specialist. 
= Pacxacinc. Although packaging 
is usually considered a field unto it- 
self, advertising personnel play a 
vital role in the selection and design 
of packages. One survey indicated 
that the advertising manager or his 
counterpart is directly responsible 
for package design and development 
in 53% of the cases and that 87% of 
advertising agencies regard package 
design as a logical function. In the 
majority of cases, however, the pur- 
chasing agency actually places the 
order for a new package and the 
corollary supplies. 
= PHOTOGRAPHY AND ARTWORK. The 
responsibility for purchasing adver- 
tising photographs or artwork de- 
pends primarily upon the medium 
for which the material is intended. 
For publication advertising, the pur- 
chases are usually handled by the 
agency art director. In an increasing 
number of cases, the agency art di- 
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rector also supervises purchases of 
photography and artwork for other 
media such as direct mail and point 
of purchase advertising. In an im- 
portant number of instances, how- 
ever, such purchases are made by 
the ad manager or his art director. 
® PHOTOENGRAVINGS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPES. Photoengravings and: dupli- 
cate plates for publication advertis- 
ing are usually purchased by the 
agency production manager. He may 
also handle similar purchases for 
other media, but this is more fre- 
quently the responsibility of the ad 
manager or his production manager. 
= Printinc. Most advertising print- 
ing is purchased by the advertising 
manager or his production staff, al- 
though agency production depart- 
ments are assuming a more impor- 
tant role in this field. 

= TypocrapHy. The pattern of pur- 
chases of typography follows closely 
that of photography and artwork. 

= DEALER IDENTIFICATION MATERIALS 
(such as signs, decals, etc.). This 
field is still basically the responsi- 
bility of the advertising department. 
= TRADE SHOW EXHIBITS. Purchase 
of exhibits for trade shows, exposi- 
tions and conventions is usually 
handled by the advertising or sales 
promotion manager. Larger adver- 
tisers, however, frequently have an 
exhibit manager. 

= SALES PRESENTATIONS. This me- 
dium includes a variety of sales 
promotion tools, including slide and 
strip films, stereo slides, motion 
pictures, sales portfolios and charts, 
etc. The purchase of such materials 
is most frequently the responsibil- 
ity of the advertising or sales pro- 
motion manager, although some- 
times it is handled directly by the 
sales department. 

® RADIO AND TELEVISION PRODUCTION. 
The pattern in production of radio 
and television shows and commer- 
cials has undergone some changes 
in recent years. 

At one time production was, most 
frequently, the complete responsi- 
bility of the radio and TV depart- 
ments of the advertising agencies. 

Independent producers have to- 
day become a significant factor. 
With the rise of these organizations, 
agency activities in production have 
diminished. 

Sources: Advertising Age; Ad- 
vertising & Sales Promotion; In- 
dustrial Marketing. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Advertising Assn., of the West, 425 Bush 
St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 

Advertising Council, 25 W. 45th St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Advertising Federation of Am., 655 Madi 
son Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 

Advertising Research Foundation, 3 E. 54th 
St., 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 

Advertising Specialty Guild International 
620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III 

Advertising Specialty Natl. Assn., 1145 
Nineteenth St., N.W., Wash., 6, D.C. 

Am. Assn. of Advertising Agencies, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Am. College Public Relations Assn., 1785 
Mass. Ave., N.W., Wash., 6, D.C 

Am. Marketing Assn., 27 E. Monroe St 
Chicago 3, III. 

Am. Public Relations Assn., 1010 Ver 
mont Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C 

Associated Business Publications, 205 E 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Assn. of Industrial Advertisers, 271 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Assn. of Natl. Advertisers, 155 E. 44th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, 165 N 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 

Brand Names Foundation, 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Bureau of Advertising, 485 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
Business Publications Audit of Circula 
tion, 420 Lexington, New York 17 
Construction Equipment Advertisers, c/o 
M. L. Crawford, Frank G. Hough Co., 

Libertyville, Ill 
Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 3 E. 57th 
St., New York 22, N.Y. 
Exhibit Producers & Designers  Assn., 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
Financial Public Relations Assn., 231 S 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Il. 

Industrial Advertising Research Inst., 15 
Chambers St., Princeton, N.J 

Intl. Advertising Assn., Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York 17, N.Y 

Magazine Advertising Bureau, 271 Madi 
son Ave., New York 16, N.Y 

Mail Advertising Ser. Assn. Intl., 622 Fifth 
St. N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 

Natl. Assn. of Direct Selling Companies, 
165 Center St., Winona, Minn. 

Natl. Assn. of Display Industries, Hotel 
Governor Clinton, New York 1 

Natl. Assn. of Transportation Advertising, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 20 

Natl. Audio-Visual Assn., Fairfax, Va 

Natl. Business Publications, 1413 ‘“K” 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Natl. Premium Sales Executives, 25-C 
Colfax Manor, Roselle Park, N.J. 

Natl. Sales Executives, 630 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y 

Natl. Society of Art Directors, 115 E 
{0th St., New York 16, NLY. 

Natl. Visual Presentation Assn., P.O. Box 
14, Old Chelsea Station, New York 11 

Outdoor Advertising Assn. of Am., 24 
W. Erie St., Chicago 10, IIl. 

Point of Purchase Advertising Inst., 11 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Premium Advertising Assn. of Am., 608 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 

Public Relations Society of Am., 375 Park 
Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 

Sales Promotion Executive Assn., 389 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Television Bureau of Advertising, 444 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y 

U.S. Trade Mark Assn., 522 Sth Ave 
New York 18, NY. 


Lexington 





Mailing List Information 


Code in listings, OPPOSITE PAGE, indicates publica 
tions which will either rent their circulation list for 
direct mail purposes — OR — will make mailings 
from their office 


A — Complete circulation list available 
B — Partial circulation list available 
C — List available only to advertisers 
D — List available to anyone 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 


Accredited Home Newspapers Rate and Data 
Guide, 2017 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Published by Accredited Home 
Newspapers of America. Est. 1945. Type page 
x10; 3 cols., 2'/. Published Jan. |. Forms 
close Dec. 1. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, 1953 edition, controlled 
§.106: other, 215. Rates—l] page, $180; 2%, 
page, $120; 1/2 page, $90 


Adcratter. 2237 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Pub- 
lished by The Adcraft Club of Detroit. Est 
1907. Editor: Lee Wilson Subscripti on, $3. 
Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 7!/2xl0; 3 cols., 
14 pi. Published Friday Forms close Monday 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,688; other, 100 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, Pag 1, Page 

l $140.00 ‘$100 to $ 50.00 

13 135.00 95.00 47.50 

51 125.00 85.00 42.50 
Color, $50; bleed, 15% 

Roster Number, published annually, 3rd 
Friday in May. Rates—1 page, $250; 2/4 page, 
$175; 3 page, $90 








Ad News of the West, 439 S. Western Ave 
Los Angeles 5. Published by Advertising 
Agency Register Co. Est. 1958. Editor: R 
Fanning. Trim size, 814x111. Type page 7x10; 
3 cols., 2'/4. Published Ist. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mai ling list-A 
or B-C 

Circulation, qualified, 8,319; non-qualified 
243. Advertising agencies, 3,842; management 
sales & advertising execs. 2,128 media, 1,569 
graphic arts, 537; other, 133. Rates— 
limes 1Page %,Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 


1 $330.00 $280.00 $215.00 

. 300.00 252.00 195.00 

12 255.00 210.00 160.00 
Color, $75; blee d, $30 


Go Dd @& 





Advertising Age. 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
11. Published by Advertising Publications, Inc 
1930 — Ray n Crich ton. Subscription 

size Type page, 10!/4x14 
2 Pu bl ish hed} Monday. Forms close 

12 days prec Agency discounts 15-2 

Circulation, paid, S50, ne unpaid, 1,301 
Adver ay agencies 5,532. Mfrs: adv 
3,677; heads of basi nesses & v.p.'s 

sales mgrs., 686; other mfr. personnel 

C including personnel & their 

graphic arts, 6,138; all other 


4 cols. x 3 cols. x 1 col 
12Zinches 10 inches 
$792.00 $502.50 $241.50 
768.00 487.50 234.50 
744.00 472.50 227.50 
bleed, 10% 
Combination rates with Industrial Marketing 
and Advertising & Sales Promotion. 
For additional data see pages 479-482. 


G&D 


Advertising & Sales Promotion (formerly Ad- 
vertising Re uirements) 200 E. Illinois St 
Chicago 11 by Advertising Publi- 
cations, Inc. Est 19 Editor: Bob Konikow. 
Subsc A ion Trim size 8Y/4x1 11/4 Type 
nage 0; < ois., 2;%. Published 20th prec 
orms 28th t second month prec 

Agency discount Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation eunia 21,036; non-qualified 
1,003. Advertisers advertising agencies 

6 391; graphic arts, 945; other, 481. Rates— 





other 0 bleed 10% 
Combination rates with Advertising Age and 
Industrial Marketing. 
"or additional data see pages 491-494, 


© 


American Salesman, 355 Lexi ngton Ave., New 
York 17. Published by American Salesman, 
Inc. Est. 1955 

Circulation, paid, 55.910; unpaid, 45,379 
Rates and epectliotions on request. 








anny (advertising news of New York), 249 E 
48th st.. New York 17. Published by Anny 
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Advertising & 
Sales Promotion 


FORMERLY ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 


EDITORIAL COVERAGE 


Art & Photography « Audio & Visual 
Aids ¢ Direct Advertising ¢ Graphic 
Arts « Packaging & Labeling ¢ Pre- 
miums, Prizes & Specialties ¢ Shows & 
Exhibits e Signs & Displays 


IDEAS 
INFORMATION 


INSPIRATION... : eeeee in editorial features and advertising 


pages alike. That’s why more adver- 


tising and sales promotion executives 
read A&SP every month. 





A 
As Hosa s.. .. 


Unique Editorial Coverage 


The Largest Advertising 
and Promotion Audience 





The Market 


Since the end of World War II, major social and 
economic changes have had a tremendous effect on 
marketing. Television, self-service and suburban growth 
—to name just a few—have literally changed the way 
in which people live and buy. At the same time tech- 
nological advances have put new products on the 
market that were unknown a few years ago. 


Example: 
In 1946, there were fewer than 4,200 nation- 
ally advertised brands of merchandise. In 
1960, there were more than 7,300! 


Source: Leading National Advertisers, Inc 


During this period advertising and sales promotion ex- 
penditures (both measured and non-measured media) 
have increased to more than $16 billion annually. 


Competition for everything from shelf space to inter- 
national markets has made advertisers and their adver- 
tising agencies eager for knowledge and information 
on products and services that will increase the effective- 
ness of their marketing programs. Today — more than 
at any time in our history — there exist abundant sales 
opportunities for companies who sell products or 
services used in advertising, sales promotion and 
merchandising. 


Editorial Scope 


The key figure who buys or specifies these products or 
services is the executive whose function — regardless 
of title — is advertising and sales promotion manage- 
ment. Numerous studies and surveys have confirmed 
his authority and responsibility, as well as his broad 
range of professional interests. 


To serve this kind of reader, the editorial scope of 
A&SP must be broad —as broad as the interests and 
responsibilities of the advertising and sales promotion 
executive in modern business. And it is. Each month, 
in separate departments, A&SP’s editors highlight 
aspects of these important functions and responsibilities 
of the advertising and sales promotion executive—in 
depth and with penetration: 


Packaging & Labeling 
Premiums, Prizes & Specialties 
Shows & Exhibits 

Signs & Displays 


Art & Photography 
Audio & Visual Aids 
Direct Advertising 
Graphic Arts 


Each of these departments receives editorial cover- 
age, with an average of two feature articles in each 
category every month. Lead articles on sales promotion, 
public relations and dealer programs round out A&SP’s 
treatment of subjects of vital interest to advertising 
and sales promotion executives. 


Buying Information 


In addition to broad editorial coverage, buying in- 
formation is an essential part of A&SP’s service to 
readers. Few advertising and sales promotion executives 
could qualify as “experts” in every area of promotion, 
hence the need for accurate buying information. 


Typical of the coverage given by A&SP to buying 
information is the Advertisers Buying Guide series. 
Each of the articles in this series considers one 
type of material which the advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager buys. The editors select items that are 
hard to find out about, based on their knowledge of 
the field and from hundreds of letters appealing for 
information that reach them. Each article gives ex- 
amples of how these items fit into a sales promotion 
program, what the buyer should know about it, and 
factors that enter into a purchasing decision. Always 
included is a list of sources in the field. 


These ABG features are probably the most complete 
and comprehensive treatment of the individual subjects 
ever to appear in print. Recent subjects in this series 
have been: 


Stock Photos 
Product Replicas 
Maps and Atlases 
Antique Type 


Syndicated House Organs 
Coins and Tokens 

8mm Sound Projectors 
Plaques and Trophies 





sum Readership, Response and... Advertising Action 





New Product Information 


New ideas are the lifeblood of advertising and sales 
promotion, and in order to keep readers alert to new 
ideas in advertising and sales promotion products and 
services, A&SP’s Readers’ Service Department makes 
available information on brochures, catalogs and 
samples from suppliers. 


During 1960, this department processed requests for 
87,161 items of information from 15,926 individual 
inquirers. Based on A&SP’s average monthly circulation 
of 21,228, this represents an average monthly response 
of more than six percent! 


Requests for information received over a three-month 
period following the date of issue indicate the long 
“reader life” enjoyed by A&SP: 


First month 62.12% 


Second month 28.43% 


Third month 9.45% 


Coupled with this outstanding response to material 
appearing in A&SP is the carefulness with which read- 
ers select the material they request. During 1960, re- 


quests for material described and offered ranged from 
as few as 62 to as many as 900. 


Unduplicated Editorial Coverage 


Of all the publications which serve various segments 
or functions in the advertising-sales promotion field, 
only Advertising & Sales Promotion provides the three 
basic editorial qualities required by advertising and 
sales promotion readers. 


Broad Editorial Scope 
Practical Buying Information 


New Product Information 


Circulation 


With an audited circulation of over 21,000, A&SP is 
read by the largest, well-informed audience of adver- 
tising and sales promotion executives of any advertising 
publication. These executives represent almost every 
company spending more than $25,000 annually for 
advertising, as well as their advertising agencies. A&SP’s 
coverage includes both consumer and industrial com- 
panies as well as large regional and local advertisers. 
No other publication comes anywhere near A&SP in 
its coverage of the primary market for advertising and 
promotion products and services. 


Circulation Analysis of the November, 1960 Issue 


by Business Occupation 
1. Advertisers—National, Regional and Local: 


a. Advertising Managers, Sales Managers, 
Sales Promotion Managers, Publicity Di- 
rectors, Public Relations Managers and 
Other Management Executives concerned 
with Advertising Production, Promotion, 
Merchandising and Publicity . 11,470 


. Other Members of the Sales, Publicity, 
Promotion, Merchandising and 
Advertising Departments . 


. Other Executives and Employees 
. Company Copies . 
Total Copies to Advertisers 
2. Advertising Agencies and Other Creative 


Service Organizations including their 
Employees 


3. Graphic Arts and Other Production Services, 
including their Employees 


4. Schools, Colleges, Students, Libraries, Service 
So ee ee eae eee, 


TOTAL 21,457 





Buying Authority 


Survey after survey* has dramatically shown the dom- 
inant role which advertising and sales promotion ex- 
ecutives, among both advertisers and agencies, play in 
the puchase of products and services related to promo- 
tion, production and merchandising. Results of surveys 
among leading manufacturers (as illustrated below) 
show the degree of participation of these executives in 
purchasing decisions. 


PREMIUMS 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 69 

1 

ae 


CONTEST PRIZES 55% 
PRINTING PAPER 61 
PRINTING 

TV FILMS 

ART & PHOTOGRAPHY 


BUSINESS & INDUSTRIAL FILMS 62 


*Complete copies of these surveys are available for study and 
comparison. 


Advertising 


A&SP carries more advertising from suppliers of pro- 
motion, production and merchandising products and 
services than does any other advertising publication. 


It is used effectively and consistently as the basic medium 
for reaching the market represented by advertising and 
sales promotion executives by manufacturers and pfo- 
ducers of paper .. . packaging . . . labels . . . decals... 
signs . . . point-of-purchase displays . . . banners and 
posters . . . audio, visual and sales aids . . . exhibits . . . 
premiums and specialties . . . business machines. . . 
printing ... photoengraving .. . typography . . . direct 
mail products and services (including envelopes, let- 
terheads, list brokers, letter and mailing services) .. . 
art and photography .. . art supplies . . . and many 
others who recognize the advertising and promotion 
field as an important market worth cultivating. 


Advertising & Sales Promotion 


. is edited to help solve the problems of advertising 
and sales promotion executives. It is the only publi- 
cation serving this important function exclusively. 


. Offers the largest circulation of this executive group 
who can buy orspecify products and services related 
to promotion, production and merchandising. 


. reaches this responsive audience when their interest 
and attention is focused on your products and 
services. 


. offers economical coverage with the lowest cost-per- 
thousand rate of any general advertising publication. 








Buyer’s Guide—Advertisers are entitled to one or 
more free listings in the Buyer’s Guide section of 
issues in which they are advertising. This is a classi- 
fied index of advertising appearing in each issue. 
Through it, readers who are looking for sources 
and information on particular products and services 
are referred to ads of specific suppliers in that issue. 


Merchandising—lIf desired, A&SP will send up to 25 
copies of the issue carrying the first insertion of 
a schedule, plus a personal letter, to the advertiser's 
sales representatives. Service is free to advertisers 
contracting for a minimum of six insertions of one- 
third page or larger within a 12-month period. 
Service for subsequent issues, or a larger quantity, 
can be supplied at $1 for each representative. Re- 
quests must reach publisher before closing date of 
issue specified. 


Special SIP) Services 





Display-Classified Ads—Small space, specialized ad- 
vertisers are afforded an excellent opportunity to 
promote to A&SP’s rich promotion market through 
the “Preferred Sources for Services and Supplies” 
section. Ads are classified by type of product or 
service offered. Maximum ad size is 3 column inches. 
Billed at the inch rate, cost of these ads is so small 
that even a few orders will produce a handsome 
profit. 


Lists and Mailings—Regular advertisers may use 
A&SP’s classified lists of advertisers and agencies at 
nominal cost. Mailings can be made by regions and 
classifications. Write for details. 


Combination Rates — Subject to minimum rate- 
holder regulations, insertions in Advertising & 
Sales Promotion, Advertising Age and Industrial 
Marketing may be combined to obtain best fre- 
quency discount in each publication. 
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1921. Editor: Max T. Lloyd. Subscription, $3. 
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Premium Buyers’ Guide. 111 4th Ave., New 
York 3. ong by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 
1950. Editor: Val A. Jurgell. Subscription, $2. 
Fig size, 8!/4x1l1/4. ‘Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
235. Published geareny, Jan. Agency dis- 
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Premium ecchendising. 10 E. 43rd St., New 
York 17. Published by Merchandising Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1957. Editor: H. Tveter. Sub- 
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Premium Practice, The Magazine of Incentive 
Merchandising. 630 3rd Ave., New York 17. 
Published by Bill Bros. Pub. Corp. Est. i 
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Print Magazine, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
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Printers’ Ink, 635 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Published by Printers’ Ink Pub. Co., Inc. 
Est. 1888. Editor: Woodrow Wirsig. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 814x1114. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2. Published Friday. Forms close 
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1 $350.00 $240.00 $190.00 $135.00 
6 325.00 235.00 185.00 130.00 


12 300.00 230.00 180.00 125.00 
Color, 4A, $75; others, $85; bleed, $25. 





Radio Daily — Television Daily, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 36. Published Radio Daily 
Corp. Est. 1937. Editor: C. A licoate. Sub- 


sotto $15. Type page, 8x10!/2; 4 cols 2 é 


Published every business day. Forms close 
day prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, lL, 474; other, 203. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page I/, Page ly Page 
1 $350.00 $1009 00 $100.00 
13 315.00 170.00 90.00 


26 300.00 160.00 85.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, 10%. 

Radio Annual & Television Be ag pono pub- 
lished annually. Type pres 2 cols., 2'/2 
at page, $350; —? S175, 4 page 





Reporter of ogg | Mail Advertising. 224 7th 
St., Garden City, L. I., N. Y. The Reporter of 
Direct Mail Advertising, ay ‘Est. 1938. Editor: 
Henry Hoke Sr. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
81/xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Pub- 
lished lst. Forms close 2lst prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 8,986; controlled, 
1,714; other, 800. Rates— 
Times 1Paqge %3;Page ‘1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
$320 00 $2450 00 175.00 
300.00 235.00 165.00 
12 00 280.00 220.00 150.00 
Color, ie bleed, $20. 


ae 


Sales Management, 630 Third Ave., New York 
17. Published by Sales Management, Inc. 
Est. 1918. Editor: Ange, * Salisbur Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, Ix l/q. ty e page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Publ ished Ist & 3r Fridays. 
te close 15 days prec. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, paid, 29,844; unpaid, 2,422. 
Mfrs., 20,745; wholesalers, jobbers, distribu- 
tors, 2 250; media inc. ersonnel & reps., 1,431; 
advertising agencies, OOS graphic arts, 951; 
retail establishments, song aan order, 923; 





other, 2,993. Rates— 
Times 1Page % Page '/, Page 1/3 Page 
l $860.00 $587.00 a 00 304.00 
13 735.00 $02.00 8.00 260.00 
26 695.00 475.00 396, 00 246.00 


Color, 4A, $150; others, $180; bleed, $55. 
Survey of Buying Power published “a 
Forms oe og Ti, 4th. $50; pag fay ae 
page 2, page, /3 wage, $363, 
Gabe" 4A, $185; other, $225 
Business Gift Issue pub! ished Sept. 10. 
Forms close Aug. 10. Rates on request. 
Marketing on t 1e Move Issue published Nov. 
10. Forms close Oct. 10. Rates on request. 


Sales Meetings. 1212 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
hia 7. Published by Meetings, Inc. Est. 1952. 
Editor: Robert Letwin. Subscri tion, $3. Trim 
size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2)/, 
Published bi-monthly, Jan. Forms close 19th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. : 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 28,133; controlled, 
3,350. Other, 327 — 
Times 1Page 2, Pag Wy Page '/3 Page 
l $719.00 3 to 44150 250.00 
6 640.00 435.00 222.00 
Color, $150; bleed, $55. 


Salesman’s Opportunity, 850 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10. Published by Opportunity Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1923. Editor: Thaddeus Hoinko 
Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 81/,x1l!/ Type 
page, 71/,x1014. Published 15th prec. Forms 
close 15th of antes month Pes. ratee~ 





Times 1 Pa 2/, Page Page /¥. 
1 $1,180.00 88 230.00 $760 b0 #560 0 b0 
6 1,121.00 722.00 
12 1,062.00 e Md 684.00 oa O 


Color, 4A, $150; others, $200; bleed, $60. 


© ® 


Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 1171, Cincinnati, 
O. Est. 1906. Editor: David M. Souder. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 834xll5. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 23. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th prec. Agency disc., 15-2. Mailin a - 

Circulation, paid, 13, 330; unpaid, 1,088. Si 
mirs., 5,834; outdoor advertisin plants, 2,4 8: 
artists, sign designers, etc., 887; advertisers, 
794; eS 801. ig oe th P fy Pa 
Times age 9 rage 2 rage 3 

3 $220.00 $175.00 $130.60 

6 250.00 190.00 155.00 120.0 

12 230.00 175.00 145.00 115 00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, 15%. 


Soutien Advertising and Publishing. 75 3rd 
N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. Published by 
H. Abernethy Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1925 
Editor: G. B. Porter. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 81/4xlll/. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. 
Published 15th. all close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. ; 
Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, paid, 3,276. 
Rates on request. 
Annual Seslew Number published March 31. 


P 


Southwest Advertising and ies. F 3636 
Lemmon, Dallas 19, Tex. Published by As- 














co 
—_ 


sociated Publishers, Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: 
D. Kerss. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
4xlll/y. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 24. Pub- 


bed Toth. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation, qualified 5,163; non-qualified 
300. Adv., sales & mktg. personnel of south- 
west cos., 2,054; adv. & mktg. personnel of 
natl. cos., 946; media mgt., 905; graphic arts, 
415; other, 752. Rates— 


Times 1Page 2,;Page '/, Page '/3 Page 
l $235.00 $185.00 $150.00 $110.00 
Be Ha pe 00 130.00 95.00 

145.00 115.00 80.00 


Color, 4K 560, bleed, $20. 





Spare Time, 744 N. 4th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
oe by Kipen Pub. Corp. Est. 1955. 
Editor: Harvey R. Kipen. Trim size, a x93/g. 
Type page, 5!/2x8; 2 cols., 25/ . Published four 
times a yr., Feb., Mar., Sept. Oct. 15th prec. 
Forms close 10th 2nd prec. Agency disc., 15-2. 
Circulation, guaranteed. 500, Rates— 
1 page, $1650; 12 page, $868; 1/ page, $454 
Color, red, $120; other, $150; bleed, not avail- 
able. 
Specialty Salesman Magazine, 307 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1. Est. 1915. Editor: Gene 
C. Adams. Subscription $3.50. Type page, 
81/3x12; 3 cols., 25. oaeay yee 15th prec. 
Forms close 25th 2n prec ency discounts, 
15-2. Rates—l page, $1,095 4 page, $830; Vp 
page, $710; 1 col., $545.00. 
Color, red, $150. 
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Sponsor, 40 E. 49th St., New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Sponsor Publications Inc. Est. 1946. 
Editor: Norman Glenn. a = Ne $8. Trim 
size, 814xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!%. 
Published Monday Forms close Wed. prec. 
Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, qua liked, 13,790; non-qualified 
1,156. Advertisers, 4,093; radio & TV stations, 


networks, advertising agencies, 3,759; 
other, 2,166. Rates— 
Times 1Page %Page 1/2 Page , Page 
1 $625.00 $465.00 fs 00 "yess 00 
13 525.00 390.00 215.0 


52 465.00 Be 00 390 60 190. 60 
Coher, $120; bleed, ‘ 
Media Basics, published annually in 
July as an additional issue 
yo, published annually in Sept. as an 
additional issue. 
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Spot. 6 W. 57th St., New York 19. Published 
by Ellis Publications. Est. 1950. Editor: David 
Flasterstein. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/4x 
114%. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 24%. Published 
10th. Forms close 28th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 10,479: non-qualified 
1,402. Advertisers, 7,547; display producers & 
suppliers, 1,453; ‘advertising agencies, 1,425 
Rates— Lp 2% P Yy P Yy P 
vines age age 

0 #220 00 dos 7 $120 00 00 

é "348 0 5.00 215.00 

12 530 00 508 00 1s oo 
Color, $100; others, $125; bleed, $30. 
Uses ain ‘sales presentation outline. 
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Standard Rate & Data Service. 5201 Old Orch- 
ard Rd., Skokie, Illinois, Est. 1919. Editor: 
H. P. Alspaugh. Except where otherwise 
noted: Trim size, 10;;xll. Type page, 91/4x10; 
4 cols., 2%). Ad page, 7x10; 3 cols. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

ABC Weekly Rates & Dates. Subscription, 
$3. FSS arch & Sept. 15th. Forms close 


2nd 

Circulation, paid, 1,921; unpaid, 75. Adver- 
tising agencies, 1,203; advertisers, 346; pub- 
lishers their reps., 172; other, 200. Rates— 
1 page, $130; 2%, page, ois \y page, $90; 
Y, page, $65. Color, 4A red, $65 

“Business Publication Rates & Data. Sub- 
scription $32.50. Published 24th. Forms close 

wks., prec. 

Circulation, paid, 4,886; unpaid, 416. Adver- 
tising gy 3,436; advertisers, 683; pub- 
lishers & their tas 354; other, 396. Rates— 
Times Page Page '1/, Page 

i 

6 

12 
Color, 4A red, $80; others, $115; bleed, $35 

Canadian Media Rates & Data. Subscrip- 
tion, $12. Published Sth. Forms close 5 wks., 
prec. 

Circulation, paid, 1.721; unpaid, 88. Adver- 
tising cgencies, 1,153; advertisers, 180; pub- 
lishers & their reps., 123; radio & TV stations, 
63; other, 189. Rates— 

Times 1Page %,Page ‘Page '1/; Page 

] $215.00 $167.00 $140.00 $103.00 

6 195.00 157.00 135.00 97.00 

12 178.00 140.00 119.00 86.00 

Color, 4A red. $70; other, $103; bleed, $32 

Cc & Farm Publications 
Rates & Data. ‘Subscription $30. Published 
27th. Forms close 5 wks., prec 

Circulation, paid, 4,387; unpaid, 134. Adver- 
tising agencies, 3,097; advertisers, 527; pub- 
lishers & their reps., 407; other, 349. Rates— 
same as Business Publication Rates & Data 

Films for Television. Subscription, $10. Pub- 
lished 25th. Forms close 2 wks., prec. 

Circulation, paid, 1,242: unpaid, 24. Adver- 
tising, agencies, 494; radio & TV stations & 
reps., 391; advertisers hin other, 245. Rates— 

2%, Pa Wo Page '/, Page 
$225 10 $189.00 $140.00 

5 260. “205.00 178.00 130.00 

12 23 184.00 162.00 119.00 
Color, 4A, $80; others, $115; bleed, $35 

Network Rates & Data. Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 5'/2x7'/. Type pade, 4l/2x65; 2 
cols., 27% Publ ished 10th. Forms close 4 
wks., prec 

Circulation, paid. 1,569; unvaid. 22. Adver 
tising agencies, 900; radio & TV stations & 
reps., 287: advertisers, 155: other, 215. Rates— 
1 page gy pages, $150; 12 pages, $135 


, 4A red. $70; other, $103; bleed, $32 

~ Newspaper Rates & Data. Subscription, $30 
Published 6th. Forms close, 5 wks., prec 

Circuation, paid, 4.668; unpaid, 232. Adver- 
tising agencies, 3,030: advertisers, 768; pub- 
lishers & their reps., 373; radio & TV stations 
& reps., 162; other. 322. Rates—same as Busi- 
ness _ poation Rates & Data. 

Svo dio Rates & Data. Subscription, 
$37. 0 Publishes Ist. Forms close 5 wks., prec. 

Circulation, paid, 3,482: unpaid. 274. Adver- 
tising agencies, 1,942; radio & TV stations & 
reps., 790: advertisers, 350; other, 381. Rates— 
same as Business Publication Rates & Data 

Spot Television Rates & Data. , Subscription 
$32.50. Published 15th. Forms close, 5 wks., 
prec. 

Circulation, paid, 3.612; nna 211. Adver- 
tising saenctes. 1,986; radio TV stations & 
reps., 790: advertisers, 333; other, 456. Rates— 
same as Business Publication Rates & Data 

Transit Advertising Rates & Data. Subscrip- 
tion, 7. Published quarterly, Jan. Forms 
close, 4 wks., prec. 

Circulation, paid, 867; unpaid, 28. Adver- 
tising agencies, 545: advertisers, 73; publish- 
ers & their reps., 73; other, 237. Rates— 

i 1P. : a I, Page 

$162.00 
30: 23 2 148.00 
Color, 4A red, $80; other, $115; bleed, $35. 


e 











igs Selling. 320 Fifth Ave., New York 

Published = Sales Publications, Inc. Est. 
157, Editor: Ralph Collins. ge $1.50. 
Trim size, ‘Bipxll. Type page, 7!4xl0. Pub- 
lished 25th. Forms close Sth. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
253,000; other, 2,500. ‘Rates on request. 


Telefilm Magazine. 7071 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Est. 1956. Subscription, 
$6. Editor: Al Preiss. Trim size, 9xl2. Type 
page, axl Published monthly. Forms 
close 15t 2nd month prec. Agency dis- 
counta, 15-2. 
capouletion, Dec. 1959, 
7.500; paid 723; Oe 100. 
as ity 241985 2/3 Page 
(05.00 5 
350.0 275.00 195.00 125.0 
Color, $100; Pleed, $45. 


wi f 
Television, 422 Madison Ave., New York 17 
ore by Television Magazine Corp. Est 

1944, ogg rm Taishoff. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, Type page, 84x11, 3 cols., 
2)/2. published ‘Ist. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 8,784; non-qualified, 
560. Advertisers, 3,412; advertising agencies, 
2,893; TV and radio stations, networks, 1,441; 
others, 1,123. Rates— 

Times 1Page % 8444 if, Page 

1 $535. 00.00 


280.00 
250.00 185.00 





7. controlied, 





Color, 4A, $110; bleed, $45. 


Television Age. 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. Published by Television Editorial 
Corp. Est. 1953. Editor: Dick Donnelly. Sub- 
scription, $7. Trim size, 81/4x111/. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 214''. Published every other 

Monday. Forms close 2 weeks prec. Agency 

discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 10,115; non-qualified, 
1,668. erennng agencies, 6,036; advertisers, 
2,546; TV & io stations, networks, 1,671; 
other, 357. Rates— 

Times 1Page %,;Page '1/,Page '/3 Page 
1 $550 20.00 dsss. 00 © $245.00 
13 r 320.00 255.00 185.00 
26 385. 280.00 225.00 140.00 

Color, $120; bleed, $45 


Television Almanac. 1270 6th Ave., New York 
20. Published by Quigley Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 
1929. Editor: Charles Aaronson. Single copy, 
$5. Type page, 5x8. Published Nov. 30th. 
Forms close Sept. Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Rates on request. 











Television Factbook. Box 700, Radnor, Penna. 
Published by Triangle Publications, Inc. Est. 
1947. Editor: Paul Stone. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
33g. Published March & Sept. 15th. Forms 
close, Feb. & Aug. Ist. Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, paid, S270; 
controlled, 468; other, 120. Rates on request. 


Torch. 740 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 3. 
Published by Milwaukee Advertising Club. 
Est. 1925. Trim size, 8/2xlll2. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published (monthly except, 
July & Aug.) ith. Forms close, Ist. Agency 
discounts, none. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,397; other, 





*® Page % Page | 


/: Page 
4 M4 Led 2 $5 


90. 
Color, pub. choice, 330. ahead 50. 
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U. S. Radio, 40 E. 49th St., New York 17 
Published by Arnold Alpert Publications, Inc. 
Est. 1957. Editor: Jane Pinkerton. Subscription 
$5. Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 11,611; non-qualified, 
1,005. Advertisers, 3,921; advertising agencies, 
3,898; radio stations & networks, 2,791; radio 
station teps., 321; oth eer 176. Rates— 
Times 1Page % ge Y¥, \/. 
1 $520.00 398 bo 4:00'%6 29800 
6 = 00 370.00 285.00 210.00 
12 5.00 330.00 255.00 185.00 
Color, 4a F100; bleed, $45. 
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Western SOM, » Market St., San 
Francisco 4. Published by Court and Oppen- 
heim Inc, Est. 1919. Editor: Frank ors ulere. 
Subscription, on request. ae size x11. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., pabtshed Mon- 
day. Forms close 10 yok ‘prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
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Circulation, paid, 5,141: unpaid, 1,130. 
Graphic arts, 1,328; advertisin agencies, 
1,238; media & their personnel teps., 976; 
mfrs., 529; other, 828. Rates— 


Times 1 Page age Page 3 P 
1 $350.00 $270.00 fais. v0 $1500 bo 
] 245.00 210.00 
52 220.00 170.00 135. o 1. # 
Color, $85; bleed, $50. 


World Media & Markets, 2515 Sevety Blvd., 
Los Angeles 57. Published by Wrold Trade 
Press. Est. 1961. Editor: Edward A. Altshuler. 
Subscription, $10. Trim size, 8/2x1ll. Type 





page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2/2. Publishe Ist. Forms 
close lst __ Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail 


ing list 
Eacace, sworn, controlled, 3,000. Rates 


Times 1Page %Page '¥. e ¥ 
1 $200.00 $160.69 as 0 $ sb bo 
6 18000 145.0 00 
s Be Be ‘eo 48:00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, 10%. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Canadian Advertising, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1928. Editor: A. C. Ball. 
Subscription, $7. Trim size, 93x12. Type pa page, 

81/4x1034; 4 cols., 2°’. Published bi-monthly, 
Jan. 5. Forms close Sth prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 3,048; unpaid, 324. Mfrs., 
advertisers, 1,104; advertising agencies, 1,102; 
media & their reps., 508; printers, engravers, 
educationists & eet. 252; other, 9. Rates— 
Times 1 Page w ty Page 4 Page 

rs sorta dis bo $160.0 0 “$100.00 

6 215.00 180.00 9.00 

Color, 4A red, $50; others, $85, bleed, Be 

For additional data see pages 594-595. 


Cc di Broadcaster, 219 Bay St., Toronto 
1, Ont. Published by R. G. Lewis & ‘Co., Ltd. 
Est. 1942. Editor: Richard G. Lewis. Subseri 
tion, $5. Trim size, 10x13!,. Type pa 81/, 
12; 4 cols., 2. Published lst and 3r “th a 
days. Forms close 2 weeks prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, controlled, 2,243; others, 0. Ad- 
vertisers, 718; station execs., 662; advertising 
agencies, 348; reps., 63; other, 533. Rates— 

1Page %,Page '/,Page 4 Page 
186.48 fiat’ 32g 62 16 
123.00 00 
2 116.00 2. ‘00 rs 60 
Color, 4A, $50; others, $60; bleed, 15%. 


(CAR @ 


Industrial Sales/Promotion, 9 Belton Rd., Don 
Mills, Ont. Published by Effective Pubs. Ltd. 
Est. 1959. Editor: Dick Flohil cage om wl0, 
Trim size, 934x131, b e pa 81/x12'/e; 3 
and 4 cols., 16 ond q “pi ublished eight 
times yearly, 15th. Forms ‘close 20th prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, Oct. 1960, controlled, 4,422; 
other, 279. Mfrs., 2,967; advertising agencies, 
1,219; mfrs.' agents, distributors, wholesalers, 
265; other, 127. “.. 
Times 1Page 2%; P 2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $259.00 $190.00 00 aesto $108 00 
6 233.00 170 129.00 oo 
12 213.00 160. 60 121.00 88.00 


Color, 4A, $60; bleed, 15%. 


oe . 481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Publis by Maclean- oe Pub. Co., Ltd. 
Est +908 Editor: Edward Earl. Subscription, 
$4. Trim size, 934x1314. Type page, 81/2x121/, 
4 cols., 2'’. Published Friday. Forms close 
10 days prec. Agenc aes, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, ; unpaid, 436. Mirs., 
3,143; advertising Be.» By 1,063; media & 
their reps., 988; graphic arts, 675; retail es- 
tablishments, 317; other, 1,078. Rates— 
Times 1Page ¥% oy Wp Page 1, Page 
239.70 $159 BO $ 79.80 
13 209.10 73.10 
52 ; 178.50 119.00 59.50 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, $70; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 


TV & Film Filebook, 2533 Gerard St. Tor- 
onto 13, Ont. Published by Vision bax Est. 
1955. Editor: A. C. Benson. Copies, $3. Trim 
size, 814x114. Type page, 7!/44x10; 3 cols., 14 
pi. Published spring & fall. Forms close, 
April & Oct. Ist. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,000. Rates 
—l page, $250; 2%; page, $175; 2 page, $130; 
& page, $90. 

Color, $50. 





























Services and Distribution Division 


Communication services 


Domestic telephone construction outlays 
expected to reach $3.0 billion in 1961 


CURRENT TRENDS 


> Telephone companies (S.I.C. 481) 
... Increasing use of telephone com- 
munication in the business and so- 
cial life of the country shows up in 
the 3.6 million gain in domestic tele- 
phone installations in 1960. 

Along with the large station gain, 
other important developments in the 
telephone field took place in 1960. 


e The first commercial installation 
of the “Dataphone,” which makes it 
possible to transmit data (processed 
by computers) over telephone cir- 
cuits. It is expected that, eventually, 
more data will be transmitted over 
telephone circuits than voice com- 
munications. One industry source 
has estimated that by 1970 there will 
be 100,000 Dataphone systems in 
use, compared with some 1,100 as of 
December 1960. 


® Wide Area Telephone Service 
(WATS). This new service provides 
bulk rate full time long distance 
calling arrangements, within pre- 
scribed areas, which may be selected 
by a business customer as_ best 
meeting his particular needs. 


@ Telepak. A new service creating 
what are, in effect, broad “electron- 
ic highways” (channels of various 
widths) for transmitting different 
forms of communication: telephone, 
telephotograph, teletypewriter, con- 
trol, signalling, facsimile, metering, 
and data. 


@ Mobile radio telephone facility 
expansion—which industry authori- 
ties foresee as serving millions of 
mobile telephones. 


@ Space satellite progress, in the 
field of international communica- 
tions. Several major companies are 
nearing the point where they will be 
ready to test such satellites. 


Industry authorities point out that 
today four million overseas calls are 
completed over transocean and ra- 
dio facilities. With space satellites, 
cable, and radio, it has been pre- 
dicted that 100 million overseas calls 


will be possible in 1980. 

Construction outlays by the do- 
mestic telephone industry are ex- 
pected to hit a $3 billion level in 
1961. This will be the third year in 
which outlays for new construction 
have hovered around this mark, and 
the 6th year they have topped the 
$2 billion level. 

In the international field, con- 
tinued growth in overseas telephone 
service resulted in revenues of about 
$37 million last year—up from $15.8 
million in 1956. The big increase is 
attributed primarily to the expand- 
ing use of submarine cables, five of 
which have gone into service since 
1956. Gross operating revenues of 
the international telephone industry 
in 1961 are expected to top 1960. 


> Telegraph companies (S.I.C. 482) 
... A jump from $50 million last 
year to nearly $100 million for con- 
struction outlays in 1961 is expected 
by authorities in this field. 

Services furnished by this indus- 
try include teletypewriter exchange 
service; private-wire systems; high- 
speed data transmission; facsimile; 
and various others, including an in- 
terconnecting link for telegraph 
service to and from foreign coun- 
tries. 

New facilities being installed in- 
clude the transcontinental micro- 
wave beam system covering the en- 


tire United States from coast to 
coast. Also underway is the nation- 
wide combat logistics network sys- 
tem for the U.S. Air Force. 


> Radio & television broadcasting 
(S.LC. 483) . .. Authorities in the 
field of radio broadcasting expect 
continued growth of FM and multi- 
plexing (AM-FM_ combinations), 
with parallel increases in purchases 
of equipment. 

Data on station expenditures, re- 
ported by one industry source for 
operating supplies and equipment, 
showed total outlays of $37.5 million 
on an annual basis. The average 
outlays of AM stations was reported 
at $8,961; AM-FM—$11,112; and, 
FM—$6,351. 

Television broadcasters in 1959 
spent an average of $85,383 per sta- 
tion on new and replacement equip- 
ment, bringing the over-all total to 
approximately $49.5 million. Accord- 
ing to informed observers, tv broad- 
casting offers an appreciably larger 
market for the sale of equipment 
and supplies than radio. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


> Telephone companies (S.I.C. 481) 
... The telephone industry is com- 
posed of 23 Bell System companies 
and about 3,300 independent (non- 
Bell) companies. Of the 3,300 inde- 
pendent more than 100 had in ex- 
cess of $1 million, each, in 1960 gross 
revenues. 

The following table shows com- 
parative statistics for Bell and in- 
dependent companies. The data for 





INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


Manual. 


> 481—Telephone communication—w i re 
or radio, including domestic, internation- 
al, marine, mobile and aeronautical serv- 
ices 


> 482—Telegraph communication—w i re 
and radio—domestic, international, ma- 
rine, and aeronautical service 


Related 





This chapter covers communication services—Major Industry 
Group 48—in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification 


Here are the S.I.C. code numbers and titles of the service indus- 
tries included in this classification: 


information, on the 
equipment, will be found in Chapters 9 and 10. 


>» 4832—Radio broadcasting stations 
> 4833—TV broadcasting stations. 
® 


4899—Other communication services in- 
establishments such as_ photo- 
stock ticker serv 


luding 
transmission companies 
ice, teletypewriter service, etc. 


manufacture of communication 
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QUALITY (plus $4.50) 
Proves the Power of 


TELEPHONY 


Quality—the telephone industry 
and Telephony have meant the 
same thing for 60 years. 

Telephone users pay for continu- 
ally improving service. 

Telephony readers pay for an edi- 
torial quality that is planned in ad- 
vance to improve each year. 


Editorial quality is easy to claim, 
hard to prove. That’s why the $4.50 
is important. Give-aways are every- 
where. They tend to drive out the 
paid books, except where publica- 
tion stature and professional stature 
are equated alike. And more than 
95% of the buying-specifying in the 
Bell and 3,300-odd Independent 
telephone companies is done by 
men who pay for Telephony. 


Paid circulation tends to screen 
out the less ambitious; rather it at- 
tracts the 30% of young ereineers 
and plant men who will eventually 
attain the higher positions of man- 
agement. 


RENEWAL RATE OVER 95% 


Telephony's snengton renewal 
rate of over 95% is a definite proof 
of readership—(one that is eternal- 
ly denied the give-aways). In ad- 
dition, ample means are at hand to 
test readership quantitatively. Tele- 
phony uses them. In one area of a 
recent test, respondents were asked 
to rate the regular features. Approv- 
al of the features was substantial 
and readers showed their regard for 
the publication with many well 
thought-out suggestions. In the 
preference area, the same research 
gave Telephony a 4:1 preference. 


In summary, Telephony reaches 
the right people on a 100% paid- 
circulation basis—a real test of the 
readership and usefulness of a pub- 
lication. Industry suppliers recog- 
nize this by consistently placing 
more advertising and more exclu- 
sive advertising in Telephony. 


AMLOV 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
Telephone WAbosh 2-2435 


THE JOURNAL OF THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 








| 
| 
' 


independent companies include Ha- 
waii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, as 
well as for the contiguous United 
States. 


Comparative Telephone Statistics 
December 31, 1960 


(Dollars in Millions) 
Inde- 

Bell pend- 

System ent 


Item Total 


Telephones 
(add 000) 62, = 11,428 417 
Companies _.......... 3,300 32 
Exchanges 6,706 10,705 17,43 
Investment in 
. $24,721.8 $4,000.0 $28,721.8 


plant ” 
Gross revenues . 68,1105 1,028.5 9,139.0 
694,400 


Employes 594,900 99,500 
Source: Telephony 


The following table shows com- 
parative and over-all growth data 
for the telephone industry. 


Telephone Industry Growth Data 
1955-1959 


Inde- 
pend- 
ents 


Bell 
Item System 
Telephones (add 000) 12,081 2,324 
Operating companies ........ -- —1,154 
Telephone exchanges ........ 200 — 100 
Plant investment in- 
crease (millions) . $7,049 
Operating revenue in- 
.. $2,146 $ 325 
-— 32,700 3,100 


crease (millions) . 
Source: Telephone Engineer & Management 


$1,538 


Employes 


Construction outlays by the na- 
tion’s telephone companies totaled 
approximately $2.9 billion last year. 
Operating revenue totaled an esti- 
mated $8.9 billion in 1960. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of 
telephones in service, and gains 
made since 1953. 


Telephones In Service 


Number 
Number Percent per 100 
(add 000) Increase Population 
50,373 4.8 
wee 92,814 
.. 56,243 
60,190 
. 63,62) 
66,630 
70,560 
. 74,200 
Source: Communications Industries Div., 
BDSA, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


w 
ODBNIMWN— 
2 
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Total plant investment for the 
over-all industry at the end of last 
year was reported at an estimated 
$27.34 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The Commerce Department 
also reported that average daily 
conversations—both toll and local— 
increased by about 14 million above 
1959, to a total of 280 million in 
1960, of which about 10.2 million 
were toll calls. 


> Telegraph companies (S.I.C. 482) 

. The domestic telegraph network 
operates 15 completely mechanized 
message centers. Field offices were 
established in six cities in 1960, to 
facilitate handling of government 
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private-wire contracts. 

The following table shows capital 
expenditures and operating reve- 
nues since 1956. 


Domestic Telegraph Statistics 


Capital Operating 


Expenditures Revenues 
(add 000) 
$254,161 
977 


add 000) 


(estimate) a) 
(estimate) 
Source: Communications Industries Div., 
BDSA, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


1961 


> Radio broadcasting stations (S.I.C. 
4832) . One industry source re- 
ported that at the end of last year 
there were 3,529 AM stations on the 
air and 783 FM stations. Equipment 
purchases in 1960 were an estimated 
$70 million. 

An accompanying table, headed 
“Broadcast & Other Radio Sta- 
tions,” contains the latest Govern- 
ment statistics on broadcast and 
other stations. 

The following table shows the 
percentage of radio stations spend- 
ing various amounts for equipment 
in a 12-month period. 


Broadcast Equipment Expenditures 


Dollar (Percent of Radio Stations) 
Amount Spent AM A 


z 


o 
“S/o 


i) 


° 
> 
~~ 


0-$499_.............. 
500-999 . 
1000-2499 
2500-4999 . 
5000-9999 
10,000-14,999 
15,000-19,999 
$20,000 & more 


—n 
NWOW BD IWNI 
HKDOONS0W 


~ 


Source: Broadcast Engineering 


> TV broadcasting stations (S.LC. 
4833) .. . The following table shows 
a three-year comparison of TV 
station data for the U.S., including 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
Virgin Islands. 


TV Broadcasting Service Data 
(Stations operating or authorized) 
Type of Service 1955 1957 1958 1959 
Commercial TV 582 651 665 667 
Educational TV 34 49 53 59 
TV Translator (n.a.) 74 756 245 
uxili = 778 861 991 

18 17 20 


88 79 77 
. 1,658 1,831 2.059 
Source: 1960 U.S. Statistical Abstract 


As of June 30, 1960 there were 
523 commercial TV stations on the 
air, 56 which had received operating 
authority and 74 stations under 
construction, according to data re- 
leased by the Federal Communica- 
tions System. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Telephone companies (S.L.C. 481) 
The following table, which 
shows the investment in the major 
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STATION OR OPERATOR 
LASS 1958 1959 


Pn & disaster 
OS RTT 


205,588 
195,776 
390 


187,362 
Amateur 179,314 
Disaster S 380 
Radio amateur civil 
emergency service .. 
Aviation services 
Aircraft 
Aeronautical & fixed .. 
Civil air patrol 
Other “ id 
Industrial services . 
WOE oivrcssnse at 
Business 
Petroleum 
Forest products ... 
Special industrial . 
Low power industrial 
Relay press ............ 
Motion picture 
Other 
Land transportation 
services .... ; 
Citizens .... 
Railroad 
Taxicab 
Auto emergency . 
Other .... 
Marine services ......... 
ip 
Coastal 
Alaskan . 
Other 





Broadcast & Other Radio Stations 
Classed by License Type 


a OR OPERATOR 
LASS 1958 1959 


Pen end services _.... 
Police .......... 
FO. vding é 
Forestry conservation 
Highway maintenance 
Special emergency 
State guard . 
Public safety 
(combined) 
Local government 
Broadcast services 
Commercial AM . 
Commercial FM . 
Educational FM . 
International . 
Remote pickup 
Studio transmitter link 
Common carriers 
services ............ 
Point-to-point micro- 
wave ........ 
Rural radio . 
Developmental . 
Domestic public land, 
mobile 
Fixed public telephone 
Fixed public telegraph 
Radio operators 
(add 000) oa : r 
Commercial . 1,501 1,706 
Amateur ..... = 181 191 
Experimental services, 
miscellaneous . 834 891 


Source: 1960 U.S. Statistical Abstract 








items of telephone plant by inde- 
pendent companies operating 80% 
of the total independent telephones, 
gives a picture of what the over-all 
industry purchases. 


PLANT & EQUIPMENT INVESTMENT— 
JANUARY 1961 


— dent Teleph c Fy 
Pr vei ill 





(Dollars in Thousands) 


Item Amount 


204,181 
802,659 


373,522 
211,138 


50,937 
343,089 
398,162 
139,483 
57,180 
4,912 
174,630 
77,963 

30,153 


60,909 2.05 
$2,928,918 98.68%, 


Source: Telephony 


Buildings 
Sentral office equipment . 
Station apparaius (incl. 
booths, special fittings 

Station connections 

Large private branch 
exchanges 

Pole lines 

Aerial cables 

Underground cable 

Buried cable 

Submarine cable 

Aerial wire 
Undergreund conduit 

Furniture and office equip 

Vehicles & other work 
equip 

Total 


— Wee 


a3) 
IMO OWS OT~) 


— QD IWON DD 


mA 


> Telegraph companies (S.I.C. 482) 

. Purchase requirements here are 
basically the same as for telephone 
companies—with certain obvious 
additions, such as the marine 
equipment and _ related supplies 
used in laying and maintaining 
ocean cable. 


> Radio broadcasting and tv sta- 
tions (S.I.C. 483) In addition 
to the general electrical and elec- 
tronic equipment purchased by sta- 
tions of all sizes, these stations con- 
stitute a market for general office 
equipment and supplies of all types, 
as well as for various types of small 
and medium size commercial ve- 
hicles. 


Most larger stations have audi- 


ence facilities. Consequently they 
are in the market for the same 
type of building maintenance sup- 
plies used in other public and in- 
stitutional buildings. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Telephone companies (S.I.C. 481) 

. The bulk of purchases by the 
Associated Bell companies is made 
through Western Electric Co. which 
fills orders from three separate 
types of requisitions. These include: 

(1) Products approved by Bell 
Laboratories and for which there 
is an annual contract. 

(2) Products approved by Bell 
Laboratories but no annual con- 
tract. 

(3) Products which are not Bell 
Laboratory approved and for which 
there is no annual contract. 

Any supplier or prospective sup- 
plier to the Bell System therefore 
has a selling job to do both at 
Western Electric Co. and with the 
Associated Bell Company depart- 
ment heads. 

The Western Electric Co. also 
acts as the major manufacturer of 
telephone equipment. 

About 8,000 subcontractors and 
suppliers assist Western Electric in 
producing and supplying equipment 
for the military and for Bell. 


s INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPA- 
NiES. Independent telephone com- 
panies purchase most of their equip- 
ment from manufacturers other than 
those which are part of the Bell 
System. 

Central office equipment, tele- 
phone instruments, materials and 
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In Studio to 
Transmitter 
Microwave 





The only Technical Journal 
directed to the 
Broadcasting Industry! 


BROADCAST 
ENGINEERING 


© Blanket coverage of 
AM-FM-TV stations—U. S. 
and Canada—engineers, 
technicians, management. 


Editorial format designed 
specifically for operating 
personnel—no waste 
circulation going to 
programming people, etc. 


Suppliers to AM-FM-TV 
stations can now sell 
every station every month. 


An exclusive, 
multi-million dollar 
electronic equipment market. 


contact 


BROADCAST 
ENGINEERING 


1014 Wyandotte St. 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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supplies are produced by independ- 
ent manufacturers to meet the 
growing demand of these independ- 
ent companies. 

Purchases are made direct from 
the manufacturers of equipment and 
supplies and through the distributors 
of these items. 

In the case of the larger com- 
panies the buying is done by the 
purchasing department. However, 
equipment and supplies to be pur- 
chased are specified or requested 
by management and_ supervisory 
people in the various departments. 
In smaller companies, which are not 
departmentalized, purchases are 
made by the general manager. Simi- 
larly, in these companies, several 
persons will have a voice in the 
purchase items. 


> Telegraph companies (S.I.C. 482) 
. There are only 11 major service 
companies in this field. They are all 
substantial in size. Buying practices 
and procedures generally follow the 
“typical” large-company patterns— 
i.ec., department heads, purchasing 
agents, engineer specialists, etc., all 
exercise varying degrees of in- 
fluence depending on the type and 
end use of the product involved. 


> Radio broadcasting and tv sta- 
tions (S.I.C. 483) . . . Small stations 
far outnumber the “giants” in the 
radio field. General purchasing de- 
cisions are therefore usually made 
by the owner-manager. 

In many of the smaller stations 
the owner is also an engineer, and 
therefore makes basic decisions re- 
garding purchases of operational 
equipment. In the larger stations 
this may be a split decision—with 
management allowing the engineers 
to exercise significant influence on 
technical purchases. 

The general pattern is the same 
for television stations, except that a 
tv station tends to be larger in 
organizational size than the small 
radio stations. Ownership—and man- 
agement influence—therefore tends 
to be more diffused. Top man- 
agement will, however, be an in- 
fluence in any sizable outlays for 
capital equipment. 


Sources: Advertising Age; Broad- 
cast Engineering; Telephone Engi- 
neer & Management; Telephony; 
U.S. Independent Telephone Assn.; 
Communications Div., BDSA, U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce; Federal Com- 
munications Div. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 


free copy of following research material. 


Broadcast Engineering 

54-1. Profiles of the Broadcasting Industry. 
8-page, pocket-size statistical report on 
radio and tv station expenditures for 
specific equipment items, with informa- 
tion on present and future buying plans, 
remodeling plans, and purchasing in- 
fluences. 


Teleph Engi: aM - 


54-2. Telephone Industry Growth Plans. 
16-page survey report containing statis- 
tics and commentary on the 1961 con- 
struction and expansion plans of 404 
U.S. telephone companies, with data 
grouped by states. 

Telephony 

54-3. What's Happening in the Telephone 
Industry? An analysis of the various de- 
partments and personnel in telephone 
companies, and a commentary on re- 
spective functions and responsibilities. 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Audio Engineering Society, P.O. Box 12, 
Old Chelsea Station, New York 11 
Railway Telegraph & Telephone Appliance 
Assn., 30 Church St., New York 7 
U. S. Independent Telephone Assn., 438 
Pennsylvania Bldg., N.W., Wash. 4, D.C. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 
Mailing List Information 








Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available 
B — Partial circulation list available 
C — List available only to advertisers 
D — List available to anyone. 





Broadcast Engineering. 1014 Wyandoite St 
Kansas City 5, Mo. Published by Technical 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1959. Editor: D. E. Mehl 
Subscription. $6. Trim size, 8!/xll3%. Type 
page, 7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 3 wks 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 8,047; non-qualified 
978. Radio, TV stations, & networks, 7,009 
recording studios, 507; mfrs. & distributors of 
equip., 331; consulting engineers, 220; other 
55. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Pace 1, Paae 

] $345.00 $270.00 

6 305.00 242.00 

12 287.00 230.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other 4A, $90; bleed, $30 

For additional data see page 499. 


Cc. Q., “The Radio Amateurs’ Journal, 300 w 
New York 36. Published by Cowan 
Corp. Est. 1945. Editor: Barry Briskman 
S “ ription $5. Trim size, 6l/px91/, Type 
5ipx8l/q; 2 cols., 25%. Published 25th 
Forms close 20th 2nd prec. Agency dis- 

ts, 15-2. Mailing list-A. 

Circu lation sworn, paid, 89,865. Rates— 
Times 1 Page If, Page |, ge Ve Page 
$230.00 
195.00 
175.00 

olor on request bleed, 


OST, 38 La Salle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn 

Published by American Radio Relay League 

Inc. Est. 1915. Editor: John Huntoon ub- 

scription, $5. Trim size, 61/2x91/o. ype page, 

Sl/ax83g; 2 cols., 25g. Pr cues Sth prec. 

Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 104,150; unpaid 
735. Rates— 

ha 1 P. P. 

ages age e \») Pa Vy Page 
1 = $47 gas7 0 ‘$228 bo 

292.20 194.8 
m ) 270.60 = ry 
-olor, red only, $80; bleed, 10 


Radio Amateur Call Book, 4844 W. Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 39. Est. 1921. Subscription, $18 


Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21%. Published 
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ESTABLISHED 1663 
The really important men in 
Communications read W & RC 


Describe your products to 
these readers monthly thru— 


WIRE & RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
P.O. BOX 50 VERONA, NEW JERSEY 





quarterly, March. Forms close Ist prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 21,805. Rates— 

Times ] ay % Page I, Page 1/3 Page 

l $300 00. 240.00 $156 $108.00 

4 240.00 200.00 135.00 100.00 





PA 


Telephone Engineer and Management. 7720 
N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26. Published_by 
Telephone Engineer Pub. Corp. Est. 1909. Edi- 
tor: J. G. Reynolds. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 81/,xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols. 13 
pi. Publ lished Ist & 15th. Forms close 10th & 
2sth, Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 

Circulation, qualified, 13,984; non- qualified, 
1,401. Telephone cos., 10,946; equip. mfrs 
1,098; railroad communication depts., 381; for 
eign telephone cos. & mfrs., 365; other, 1,017 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 

1 $215.00 $1670 00 $122 ¢ 00 

12 197.00 153.00 110.00 

24 181.00 138 00 100.00 
Color, 4A, 25%; bleed, 10%. ; 
Catalog Directory of Industry Suppliers, 
published annually May 15th. Forms close 
March 25th 

Circulation, 1960 edition, qualified, 12,480: 
non-qualified, 781. Indepe ndent telephone cos., 
7,890; Bell associated cos., 2,938; railroad com- 
munication & signal engineers & supervisors, 
445; foreign cos. & mfrs., 307; other, 900. Rates 
—l1l page, $271; 24 page, $201; 2 page, $163; 
Vz page, $119 
Color, 4A red, 25%; bleed 


Telephony, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
Published by Telephony Pub. Corp. Est. 1901 
Editor: Ralph C. Reno. Subscription, $4.50 
Trim size, 81/45xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols 
2\4. Published Satu irday. Forms close 8 days 
prec. Agency disc., 15-2. Mailing list, A-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 13,413; other, 575 
Telephone co. mgrs., 12,024; others, 1,524 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2, Page 1 Page '1/; Page 

1 $209.00 $161.00 $116.00  $ 93.00 

13 189.00 146.00 101.00 79.00 

52 164.00 120 - 88.00 66.00 

Dolor, 4A, 25%; bleed, 10% 

Directory of the Tele, hone Industry, Est 
1895. Subscription, $25. Publ lished April 25th 
Forms close March 25. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,734; controlled 
2,276. Rates—l page, $225; 23 page, $179; '/2 
page, $146; 1/; page, $111 
Color, red, green, 25%; bleed, 10% 

For additional data see page 498. 


Wire & Radio Communications, P.O. Box 50 
Verona, N. J. Published by Communica 
tions Pub. Corp. Est. 1883. Editor: Lee Craig. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 
6/2x9; 2 or 3 cols., 3g or 2144. Published 20th 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency disc. 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Apr. 1960, controlled, 
1,985; paid, 1,865. Rates— 
im ] e 2%, Page 1/2 Page Page 
l $145 00 ‘$110 $0 "5 85 $0 
6 165. 133.00 100.00 78.00 
12 5 120.00 90.00 70.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see top of this column. 


CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Telephone Journal, 2 Bloor St., E., 
Toronto 5, Ont. Published by Pryde Pubs 
Editor: Wm. Pryde, Est. 1935. Subscription 
$2. Trim size, 814,xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols., 2! and 3!/,. Published quarterly, 
Mar. 15. Forms close 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
rculation, Mar. 1960, controlled, 834; 
, 32. Telephone & telegraph cos., 688; 
, 92; other, 56. Rates— 
1 Page 2 Page 2% Page i/; Page 
1 $90.00 ‘$6000 $70.00 ‘$ 45.00 
2 oy 00 55.00 
4 0.00 48.00 
Solor, 4A, es bleed, 15%. 
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Services and Distribution 


Finance; insurance ..._{_{_................ 


Banks’ battle for savings accounts 


leads to increased '61 expenditures 


CURRENT TRENDS 


> Commercial & stock savings 
banks (S.I.C. 601) . . . Intense, long- 
range competition between banks 
and other investment channels, for 
personal savings dollars, is a major 
factor in the dollar outlays planned 
this year by banks. 

In addition to money for new con- 
struction, modernization, expansion 
of facilities and equipment pur- 
chases, banks are reported by the 
American Bankers Assn., to be 
planning outlays of more than $200 
million for promotion programs, to 
beef up their savings business. 


> Mutual savings banks (S.I.C. 602) 
. .. Although few in number, these 
banks are large institutions. In op- 
eration they are similar to savings 
and loan associations—with which 
they are in fierce competition. 

Greater economy of operation is a 
key problem in these banks, and 
they are continuing a trend to the 
installation of all systems and 
equipment which will reduce cler- 
ical costs. 


> Savings & loan associations (S.I.C. 
612) . . . Home and branch office 
construction and modernization are 
a continuing trend. 

According to the Savings & Loan 
League, associations are planning to 
spend about $100 million this year 
on advertising and promotion pro- 
grams designed to gain an even 
larger share of the existing volume 
than they have traditionally held in 
the past. 


> Insurance carriers (S.I.C. 63)... 
With earnings derived entirely from 
renewal premiums on policies writ- 
ten in past years, life carriers’ are 
not expecting to see their earnings 
growth trend suffer too much de- 
spite the general business slump 
affecting other sectors of business. 

Optimism is reported for the non- 
life carriers on the basis of increased 
premium income. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


> Commercial & stock savings 
banks (S.1.C. 601) . . . Although the 
number of banks has been gradually 
declining since 1949, the number of 
branches has been climbing. A con- 
tinuation of the trend shown in the 
following table would mean that by 
1969 there would be about 16,000 
branches for some 13,000 head of- 
fices. 


> Mutual savings banks (S.I.C. 602) 
... There were 516 of these banks 
operating last January, with com- 
bined assets of more than $40.2 bil- 
lion, all but 2% of which were in- 
vested. Depositors numbered in ex- 
cess of 22.5 million. 

Collective annual outlays for new 
construction, modernization, equip- 
ment and operating supplies is es- 
timated to exceed $30 million. 


> Savings & loan associations (S.I.C. 
612) . . . As of September, 1960, 
there were 6,250 state and federally 
charted associations. At yearend, 
1959, an estimated 642 associations 
had one or more branch offices, with 
branches being most prevalent in 
California, Ohio, and New York. 

One industry source reports that 
new branch offices are currently 
being established at an average rate 
of more than 200 annually. 


> Insurance carriers (S.I.C. 63)... 

Assets of all U.S. insurance com- 
panies were reported to total nearly 
$160 billion at the end of last year 
and are expected to hit $178 billion 
by the end of 1962. 


Finance & Insurance Establishments 


$.1LC. No. of 
Code Type of Establishment Estabs. 


601 Federal reserve banks 12 
Commercial & stock 
savings bonks 13,482 
Mutual savings banks 5 51 ’ 
Savings & loan associations 6,250 
Personal credit agencies ls 220 

Business credit agencies ....,........ }~ 

Life insurance carriers a . 1,431 

Source: U.S. Statistical Abstract 


WHAT THE INDUSTRIES BUY 


> Banks (S.C. 60) . . . Banks are 
important customers for office fur- 
niture and fixtures, data processing 
equipment, and various types of 
promotional materials. 

In addition to purchasing for their 
own use, it should be remembered 
that bankers constitute an influ- 
ence on potential customers—for all 
types of goods and services—in in- 
dustry, business, and agriculture. 


> Credit agencies other than banks 
(S.LC. 61) . . . Savings and loan 
associations are substantial pur- 
chasers of such products or services 
as: building design and equipment; 
office supplies and operating aids; 
office machines and equipment; 
business promotion; financial serv- 
ices and management aids; cus- 
tomer services; and insurance. 


> Insurance carriers (S.C. 63)... 
Building supplies, office equip- 
ment and electronic accounting ma- 
chines are needed for new facil- 
ities. Electronic equipment will con- 
tinue to be a major item because 
new machines are cutting the time 
and cost of performing routine and 
repetitive operations. 


HOW THE INDUSTRIES BUY 
> Banks (S.I.C. 60) .. . There is no 


such thing as a concentration of 
banking establishments, as there is 





INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


dustrial Classification Manual. 


FINANCE 
> 60—Banking 
> 61—Credit agencies other than banks 


> 62—Security and commodity brokers, 
dealers, exchanges and services 





This chapter covers industry groups which are classified as sepa- 
rate “Divisions” of basic industries in the Government’s Standard In- 


Here are the Government industry classifications included: 


>» 67—Holding and other investment com 
panies 

INSURANCE 

> 63—Carriers 


>» 64—Agents, brokers and service 
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in many manufacturing industries. 

Although not representing the 
largest segment of the market, the 
majority of banks in the country 
are small institutions. In these, the 
president or a few top officials de- 
termine what routine supplies and 
equipment will be bought. In the 
larger banks, these functions are 
departmentalized. 

Large banks have experts and 
specialists in such fields as insur- 
ance, investments and real estate— 
and even in many specific indus- 
tries. These specialists have excep- 
tional influence in their fields be- 
cause their recommendations are 
followed in determining amounts 
and terms of bank credit allowed to 
these industries. 


> Savings and loan associations 
(S.LC. 612) .. . In general the same 
situation prevails with these insti- 
tutions as with the smaller banks. 
These organizations are predomi- 
nantly small in size and top offi- 
cials exercise most of the buying 
authority. 


> Insurance carriers (S.I.C. 63) .. . 
“See the president” is usually the 
best way to sell insurance com- 
panies,’ according to one industry 
source. The reason is that new or 
moderately-sized insurance com- 
panies—about 60% of the 3,000 op- 
erating today—are controlled by one 
person. 

In larger firms, purchasing agents 
channel orders. Even in these com- 
panies, however, actual purchase 
decisions are usually made by com- 
pany officers. 


Sources: Banking; Savings Bank 
Journal; Savings & Loan News; The 
Spectator; Trusts & Estates; Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card at page 33 to 
get free copy of following research data. 


American Banker 


55-1. Deposit Breakdown of U.S. Banks. 
Statistical review showing the number 
of banks in the U.S., with data on de- 
posit size, plus commentary on the 
banker's role as an influence in the pur- 
chase of industrial goods and services 

Insurance Salesman 

55-2. Life & Health Advertising Record 
12-page booklet containing list of all 
media serving life and health field, with 
circulation-cost analysis, geographic cir- 
culation analysis, plus a prepared chart 
for use in tabulating inquiries from me- 
dia ads 

Rough Notes 

55-3. Fire, Casualty & Surety Advertising 
Record. Booklet containing list of all 
media serving specified insurance fields, 
with circulation-cost analysis, geographic 
circulation analysis, plus a prepared chart 
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for use in tabulating inquiries received 
from media ads. 

Savings Bank Journal 

55-4. Convention Calendar. Listing of dates 
and: location of all National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks and respective 
State Savings Bank Association Conven- 
tions, plus a list of financial and real 
estate conventions of interest to mutual 
savings bankers. 

55-5. A $40 Billion Market. 8-page file 
size analysis of the mutual savings bank 
system and the type of market it repre 
sents, with information on differences 
between mutual savings banks, com- 
mercial banks, and savings and loan as- 
sociations. 

55-6. Annual Report of the NAMSB. 44 
page statistical review of the annual 
operations of members of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
containing statistics on assets, invest- 
ments, number and size of banks, plus 
information on bank locations and or- 
ganization. 

Savings & Loan News 

55-7. Current Trends & Future Plans of 
Savings & Loan Associations. 16-page 
analysis and commentary on association 
plans for: home and branch office con- 
struction and modernization; office equip- 
ment and special facilities; and, sta- 
tionery, printing and office equipment 
and supplies expenditures. 


CANADA 


Canadian Underwriter 

55-8. Statistical Review. Annual report on 
all transactions of Canadian fire and 
casualty insurance companies, covering 
a 12-month period, with data grouped 
according to type of coverage, company 
location, etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


FINANCE 


Am. Bankers Asn., 
York 16, N.Y. 
Am. Finance Conference, 
Chicago 3, III. 

Am. Industrial Bankers Assn., 813 Wash- 
ington Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Credit Union Natl. Assn., 1617 Sherman 
Ave., Madison 1, Wis. 

Financial Public Relations Assn., 231 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Investment Bankers Assn. of Am., 425 
13th St., N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 
Mortgage Bankers Assn. of Am., 11 W. 

Washington St., Chicago 2, IIl. 
Natl. Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks, 60 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Assn. of Securities Dealers, 1625 
“K” St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Natl. Consumers Finance Assn., 315 Bowen 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
U.S. Savings & Loan League, 221 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


12 East 36th St., New 


176 W. Adams, 


INSURANCE 


Am. Mutual Insurance Alliance, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 

Am. Inst. of Marine Underwriters, 99 John 
St., New York 38, N.Y. 

Assn. of Casualty & Surety Companies, 60 
John St., New York 38, N.Y. 

Factory Insurance Assn., 85 Woodland St., 
Hartford 2, Conn. 

Health Insurance Assn. of Am., 1701 “K"’ 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 

Health Insurance Institute, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Inst. of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., 
855 Asylum Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 
Natl. Assn. of Insurance Agents, 96 Fulton 

St., New York 38, N.Y. 

Natl. Assn., of Life Underwriters, 1800 
“H” St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
Natl. Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 

St., New York 38, N.Y. 
Natl. Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 60 
John St., New York 38, N.Y 
Society of Actuaries, 208 S 
Chicago 4, Ill 


LaSalle St 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 

are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 
IMPORTANT: Al! publications alphabetical- 
ly listed—under: |) Finance; 2) Insurance. 
CANADIAN publications are listed im- 
mediately following U.S. publications in 
each group. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation fist for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


— Complete circulation list available. 
— Partial circulation list availabie. 
— List available only to advertisers. 
— List available to anyone. 





FINANCE 





Agricultural Banker, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. Published by Agri Business Pubs., 
div. of Franchise Pu o. Editor: Thomas E. 
i ood. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 81/2x 
Type page, 7xl0;4. Published monthly. 
Kole close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, controlled, 8,700; paid, 1,500 


Rates— 
Times 1Page 2,Page '1/, Page 
1 $465.00 350.00 $250.00 

6 450.00 340.00 245.00 

12 425.00 325.00 235.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $50 


@ 


American Banker, 32 Stone St., New York 4 
Est. 1836. Published by American Banker Inc 

Editor: C. B. Axford. Subscription, $35. Trim 

113x17#. Type page, 91/x15; 4 cols., 

4 pi. Published daily, except Sat. & Sun 
“orms close day prec ‘Agency discounts, 15-0 
“Cireu lation, Sept. 1960, paid 8,928; unpaid 
_ >s— 

1 Page Page 

$840.00 $360.00 

546.00 560.00 

462.00 





"ieee $0 


Vy Page 
$420 00 
420.00 

357.50 273.00 

r and bleed not available 

For additional data see opposite page. 


Arkansas Banker. 621 P ramid ‘Life Bldg. 
Little Rock. Published by Ark. Bankers’ Assn. 
et 1917. Editor: Jeff Burnett. Subscription, 
Type “page 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
th h. For rms close 10th mere — oa 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 
150. other, 241 Rates) page, § $60 2/5 page 
$48; /, page, $36; 1/3 page, $27. 
Color, $30° bleed, $10 





Auditgram, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3 
Published by NABAC, Assn. for Bank Audit 
Control & Operation. Est. 1924. Editor: D. R 
Coch ard. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8!/4x 
1ll4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Pub- 
i Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 
i 

Circulation, sworn, 10,571; paid, controlled 
606; oth = Rates— 

a e 


150.00 118 00 


Color and bleed, on request. 





Bank News, 912 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 
6, Mo. Published by Financial Pubs., Inc. 
Est. 1901. Editor: Lloyd C. Riggs. Subscription, 
$5. Ty e page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/. Published 
15th. Forms close, Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, June, 1958, paid, 3,096; 
controlled, 82; other, 175. Rates— 
Times 1 Page %,Page '/, Page '1/3 Page 
1” $225.00 $165.00 $140.00 $110.00 
6 — 00 8.00 105.00 85.00 
12 148.00 iio 2.00 93.00 74.00 
Color, red, $75; bleed, $15. 
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American Banker 


a advertising lineage and number of advertisers year after year — 


positive proof of its performance and leadership 








Here’s why: 


Readership Interest: As America’s only 
banking daily, reporting spot news of all important 
banking developments, this newspaper possesses 
reader interest to a high degree. Established in 1836 
by the founder of the Chase National Bank and First 
National Bank of New York, it is America’s oldest 
banking or financial publication. 


Importance to Industry: Reading the Amer- 
ican Banker is an absolute must to every alert bank 
executive. It is his working tool — a part of his busi- 
ness day. Like his city newspaper he reads it at once 
— never sidetracks it for a “later day.” Unlike his 
city newspaper he passes it on to his associates, more 
of whom read it on the average than the business 
monthlies they receive. 


Editorial Independence: The American 
Banker is neither tied to nor subsidized by any 
association and therefore can take a completely 
unbiased stand on any banking problems of the day. 


3 


6 
7 
8 


Circulation: Largest voluntarily paid, unsub- 
sidized circulation among top management hankers 
of any banking publication in the United States — 
even though its $35 yearly subscription rate is at 
least 7 times as high as any other. 


Subscriptions: Current figure 9,253 — all paid. 
No association subscriptions arbitrarily entered in 
names of presidents or other ranking officers. No 
giveaway circulation running into tens of thousands. 


Audience: Approximately 90% of subscribers are 
bank and savings and loan officers. Balance consists 
of corporations, equipment and service firms, invest- 
ment dealers, insurance companies, etc. 


Multiple Readership: Over 60,000 bank offi- 
cers in over 7,000 banks representing 93% of the 
total bank deposits of the nation are daily readers. 
(Determined by recent readership survey) 


Advertising Record: More advertisers per year 
— more advertisers on schedules of six or more times 
a year — more advertising lineage sold per year — 
than all competitive publications combined. 








Write, wire, telephone for comparative facts, together with results of 
independent surveys of reader preference among the banking publications. 








It’s the News That Makes It Different and Preferred. 


HAmerican Banker 


The Only Daily Banking Newspaper 
32 STONE STREET — NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


1896 125th Anniversary 1967 
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Banker & Tradesman. 89 Beach St., Boston 11 
Published by Warren Pub. Corp. Est. 1872. 
Editor G. R i Be Subscription, $28 
Type page, 81/:x13l/,; 4 cols., 2 Published 
Saturday “orms close 10 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation sworn Apr. = paid : 
others, 281. Yearly rates—2 inches, $228; each 
added inch, $96 





Bankers Digest, 307 Emprie Bank Bldg., Dallas 
1, Texas Published by Bankers Digest. Est 
1942 Editor Robt. M. Pinson. Subscription 
4.25. Trim size, 61 bxll. Type page, 71/4x10 
cols., 2!4. Published Monday Forms close 
Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,925; other, 30 
Rates—1 page, $85; 2/, page, $60; 1/2 page, $45 
', page, $30 
Color, $35; bleed no charge 
Bankers Monthly—Natl. Magazine of Banking 
& Investments, P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80 
Published by Rand McNally & Co. Est. 1883 
Editor: J i. Peters. Subscription $5. Trim 
size, 81/;x1l14,. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/, 
Publish hed 1 re) orms close 25th prec. Agency 
ts ie Mailing list-B-D 
ilation, qualified, 23.991: non-qualified 
2.275. Banks & bank officials, 22,617; corpora- 
tion financial officers, 1,103; investment bank- 
ers & brokers, 1,000 Rates— 
Times 1Paqe %,Paqge ¥/,Paqe ‘1, Page 
1 $506.00 $380.00 $270.00 $195.00 
6 425.00 345.00 240.00 185.00 
12 400.00 310.00 225.00 175.00 
Color Daag bleed, 10% 
dditional data see opposite page. 








Banking. 12 E. 36th St., New York 16. Pub- 
lished by American Bankers Assn. Est. 1908 
Editor Will iam R. Kuhns. Subscription, $5 
Trim size xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols 
2, Pi iblished wk. prec. month of issue 
Forms close 15th prec. A ncy discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list-B-C 
Circulation, paid . 
Banks & bank officials. 3 
libraries, 2.536; others, 1,952. 
Times Page 2, Pade 
$675.00 $485.00 


unpaid 3 298 
867; schools & 
Rates— 

l/, Pade 


1 
€ 630.00 450.00 
2 585.00 475.00 
10; bleed, $50 
sales presentation outline 





Banking Law Journal, 89 Beach St., Boston 
1l. Est. 1846. Subscription, $8. Type vage 
434x8; 2 cols., 214. Published 10th. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
2, Paae > Pade 1/2 Page 
$108.00 $ 80.00 

96 00 72.00 

84.00 64.00 42.00 


© 


Barron's National Business and Financial 
Weekly, 50 Broadway New York 4. Est. 1921 
Editor: R eiberg. Subscrivtion. $15. Trim 
a ay nial, Type page, 8l/,xllH: 4 cols., 

Published Monday. Forms close Thursday 
Re discounts, 15-2 

reulation, paid, 118,468: unpaid, 8,305 
Rates— 





1Pace % Pace YPaace % Pace 
it 00 $1057.00 $705.00 — 00 
1266.00 1008.00 672.00 4.00 
1174.00 915.00 10.00 36 00 





Bond Buyer. ae 67 Pearl “ New York 4 
lis The Bond Bu er. Est. 189] 
Guast ell a. Subscriotion: 
33 ). Trim size, 101/2x16 
Type page, 87/x1l4!/, ‘Daily published every 
business day ; Weekl y publi shed Mon. Forms 
close for Daily 1 day prec.: for Weekly Thurs 
prec loaner fame « 15-0 
Circulation. sworn, paid, 1,800; controlled 
200: other, 400. Rates —Financial & general 
$0.75 per agate line 1 page $600; other rates 
on request 
Directory of Municipal Bond Doutem. pub- 
lished semi-annually in Feb ulv. Type 
page, 4!/;x6 Rates—! page si86. Yy page 


$95 


Dameughs | Clearing ones. 
roughs A Detroit Publi 
roughs C 
Tr rim size 
ubl 





e close 10th prec 
Acency scounts 

Circulation, quali fied, 107,728: non-qu alified 
© 48]. Bank U & 


officials & personnel in U. S 
504 @ 


Canada, 70,494; foreign, 15,001; industrial & 

insurance cos., 8,185; savings & loan assns., 

5,932; C.P.A ‘s, assns., libraries & schools, 

3.361; other, 5,137 

Times 1 Page ag ly Page 1/3 Page 

$785 : $430.00 $290.00 
695.00 370.00 260.00 

12 655.00 445.00 350.00 255.00 

Color, $110; bleed, $30. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 7. Published by William B 
Dana Co. Est. 1839. Editor: George F Morris- 
sey. gg $65. Trim size, 1114x14!/, 
hing 101/3x13; 5S cols., 2. Pu plished 
on. py ‘Thurs. Forms close Fri. and Wed. 
Agency discounts, . Rates—Railroad, In- 
dustrial, Public Utility & Commercial. 
Times 1 Page yy Page Wy Page 
1 $932.00 #532 00 $26 bp 
12 853.00 453.00 
26 799.00 427.00 $64, b0 


Commercial West, 1624 Harmon Place, Min- 
neapolis 2. Est. 1901. Editor: Roger Lewis 
Subscription, $7. Trim size, 8xll. Type page 
7x10; 3 cols., 2’. Published Sat. Forms close 
Tues. Agency discounts, 0 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,058; other, 552 


Rates— 
r ae %,P Page '1/, Page 
1 $ $190 9 $160.00 $125.00 
13 75.00 120.00 85.00 
52 180. 60 85.00 65.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, $15. 


Credit Union Bridge. The. 1617 Sherman Ave 
Madison, Wis. Published by Credit Union 
National Assoc. Est. 1924. Editor: Richard Y. 
Giles. Subscription, $2. Trim size. 11!/x8l/, 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Publshed Ist 
Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 15 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 60,000; controlled 
1614. Rates— 
Times 1Paae 22Paae 1, Page 
1 $515.00 $355.00 $275.00 
6 490.00 335.00 260.00 
12 465.00 260.00 240 00 
Color, 20% each additional color; bleed 








I, Page 





Credit World, 375 Jackson Ave., St. Louis 30 
Mo. Published by Natl. Retail Credit Assn 
Est. 1912. Editor: Arthur H. Hert. Subscrip- 
tion. $5. Trim size, 8!/gxxll!,. Tyne page 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols.. 20 and 13 pi. Published 
5th. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation. sworn, paid, 50.913: controlled 
7 other. 335. Rates— 

imes 1Paqae 2,Pacne 1) Pace 

1 $300.00 a ' 00 $200.00 
6 275.00 275.00 190 00 
° 


1, Page 


250.00 210.00 180.00 150.00 
r, 4A, $150; bleed, $10 


Eastern Banker. 16 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 
2. Published by Barnes & Williams Co., Inc. 
Fst. 1946. Editor: Harris Vennema. Type nage 
8x11; 4 cols., 2". Published Saturdov. Forms 
close Thursday. Agencv discounts, 15-0 
Cirenlation. sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 5,440; 
controlled, 385; other, 128. Rates on request 


Finance, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicaao 6. Pub- 
lished bv Finance Pub. Co. Est 1941 Editor: 
Tom Callohan. Subscrintion. $6. Trim size 
8l4xll14. Tyne wage, 74x10. 3 cols., 2h. 
Published pe Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, Mailing list-B 
Cette. raid, 4.477; unpaid, 1,824 
Ranks, bank officers and other personnel 
2.229: mfrs., utilities & insurance cos., 823 
investment bankers, 657; finance cos., 316 
other, 318. Rates— 
Times 2h, Pace lf, Pace 1, Pace 
$250 NN $701.00 $158.NN 
216.00 168.90 132.00 
2 186 00 144.00 108.00 
Color, 4A, $65; bleed, $4. 


Financial World. 17 Battery Pl., New York 4 
Published by Guenther Pub. Corn. Pst. 1902 
a R T Anderson. Subscrintion, $20. Trim 
size 8Axllle. Type ove, 7x10; 3 cols.. 2)/, 
Pu blighed Wednesday Forms close Wed 
prec. Agency discounts. 15-2 
Circulation, paid, 61,622; 
Rates— 
Times 1Paae 2, Pane 1, Pade 1/2 Pade 
] $840.00 $5700 g4Ran.nAn g795.NN 
13 755.00 515.90 3R5 00 960 NN 
a 630 00 495 00 325.00 220.00 
Color, $105; bleed, 10% 


Hoosier Banker, 810 Union Title Bldg., India 
napolis 4. Bg er by Indiana Bankers 
Assn. Est. 1916. Editor: Dr. E. Warrick. Sub- 
scription, 33 Type pease: 7\4x9; 3 cols., 214 
Published 20th. Forms close 25th prec 
Agency discounts, 15- 2 

Circulation, sworn, Nov. 1960, controlled 
489; paid, 1,158; ~ hy 233. Rates— 











unpaid, 1,719 
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Times 1 Page Yn Page 
$ 80.00 
72.00 
65.00 
Color, $25. 


Illinois Banker, - W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1. ‘we oe by Illinois Bankers Assoc. Est. 
1916. Editor: Hay Mascott. Subscription, 
$3.50. ra size, 83x111/4. ype page, 7x10; 
cols., 214. Published 10th. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,577: controlled, 
378; other, 89. eas 
Times 1Page 2,Page '1/,Page ‘'/; Page 
1 $110.00 $ 9060 $ 65.00 $ 52.50 
100.00 00 47.50 
2 90.00 3 00 8 60 42.50 
Color, on request; bleed, 10%. 








Independent Banker, P. O. Box _ 267, Sauk 
Center, Minn. Est. 1950. Editor: H. Bell. 
Subscription, $6. Trim size, 83/x107/. eo 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\. Published Ist. Forms 
close 12th prec. Agency discounts, "4 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,479; controlled, 
486: other, 177. Rates— 
Times Page 2%,Page '/ 1, Page 
$ $180.00 aso te 00 $125.00 
6 2 165.00 5.00 100.00 
12 175.00 150.00 160 00 85.00 
Color, 4A red, $85; other, 4A, $90; bleed, 10% 





Industrial Banker, The. 813 Washington Bldg., 
Washington . C. Published by Amer. 
Industrial Bankers Ass’n. Est. 1934. Editor: 
Donald E. Durick. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
81/9x1 11/2. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Pub- 
lish ed Ist. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2.506: paid, 
805; other, 100. Rates— 


Times 1Page 2%,Paqe '/, Page 


12 : 
Color and bleed, on request 





Investment Dealers’ Digest, 150 Broadway, 
New York 38. Est. 1935. Editor: Eliot H. Sharp. 
Subscription, $18. Trim size, 8!4xlll*. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published Monday 
Forms close Thur sday Agency discounts, 15-0 
Mailing list-A. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,318; controlled 
880; other, 325. Rates, financial cos. — 
Times 1Paqge 2%,Paqe '/) Page 
$280.00 2 


Color, 40%; b 





Magazine of Wall Street and Business An- 
alyst. 120 Wal! St., New_York 5. Published 
by Ticker Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1907. Editor: C. 
G. Wyckoff. Subscription, $20. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 214. iu every other 
Saturday. Forms close 8 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15- 

Circulation, paid, 16,612; unpaid, 325. Rates 


Times 1Paae %,Paae '1,Paae 1), Paae 
$338.00 $255.00 $170.00 
301.60 227.70 151.80 
282.00 213.00 142.00 
Color, on request; bleed, 10%. 





Michigan Investor, 1040 W. Fort St., Detroit 
26. Est. 1902. Editor: George A Harding. 4 
scription. $9. Trim size 83/4,x1154. Tyne pa 

7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 31/2 and 2!/3. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Mon. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, sworn, paid, 1410; other, 125. 


2, Paae 1 Pade 1) Pade 


13 


Color, 


2 
37.00 29.00 





Mid-Continent Banker, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 
2. Est. 1904. Editor: James J. Wengert. Sub- 
scrivtion, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21; 
Published Ist and May 15. Forms close 12th 
prec. and April 17. Aaency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, paid, 5,325: unpaid, 874. Banks: 
officers & employees, 4,316; directors, 858; 


other, 179. Rat 
i Page 1), Page 
$160.00 oe 00 
120.00 7.00 


96.00 54 00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $20 


Mid-Western Banker, 757 N. Water St., Mil- 
waukee 2. Published by Bankers Pub. Co. 
Est. 1910. Editor: B. A. Beggan, Jr. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8!/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms close 20th 
prec. Kgency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,839; other, 480 








fp kage 
$120.00 
95.00 
110.0 85.00 
Color, 4am oy bleed, 10%. 


Mississippi Banker, 312 Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Jackson P Published by Miss. Bankers Assn. 
Est. 1914. Editor: —— Watkins, Jr. ining, 4 
tion, $5. Trim size, 83gx11!/,. Type page, 7x 
95; 3 cols., 214. P Published 25th. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 351; controlled, 69; 
other, “i fete p  P Vy P 
imes a 2/, Page age age 

50.00 $ 38.00 $ 30.00 $24.00 
3 6.50 50 

30 38 50 8 v0 3 3 

Color, $35, ee. no charge. 


Mortgage Banker, 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2. Published by Mortgage Bankers 
Assn. of America. Est. 1929. Editor: Goorae H 
Knott. Subscription, ry Type pa 7x10; 3 
cols., 214. Published 15th prec. Gun close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, sworn, paid, ‘5,025; other, 300 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 

1 $225.00 $160.00 $130.00 

6 200.00 135.00 115.00 

12 175.00 125.00 100.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 15%. 











Mountain States Banker, Railway Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2. Est. 1919. Editor: J : 

boro. Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 21/4. Published Sth. Forms close 25th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates on re- 


uest. 
Directory. published Mar. 





National League Journal, 907 Ring Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by National 
League of Insured Savings Associations. Est 
1945. Man. ed.: Kerwin. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8!/4x1l!4. Type page. 7x10. 3 cols., 
2\/e''. Published Ist. Forms close ae day of 
prec. month. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,689; controlled, 
690; other, 50. Rates— 
Times 1 Pag 2/,Paqe Page ‘1, Page 
1 $125 to $ 70.00 $ - 00 
6 116.66 62.50 1.66 
12 108.33 60.41 37 50 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 


Northwestern Banker. 306 15th St., Des 
Moines 9. Est. 1896. Editor: : J. Haller, Jr. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7!/4xl0; 3 cols., 
2\4. Published Ist. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3,923; 
controlled, 834; other, 834. Rates on request. 








Oklahoma Banker, 1106-1107 Colcord Bldg., 
Oklahoma City 2. Published by Oklahoma 
Bankers Assn. Est. 1909. Editor: L. Fuson. 
Subscription. $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols 2'/g. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. wee 
Times 1Page 7 e '|/, Page ® Page 
1 $ 80.00 $6350 $ 46.00 34.00 
6 5.00 


12 0.00 38 60 40.00 30. 60 
Color, $15; = $10. 





Over-the-Counter Securities Review. Jenkin- 
town, Pa. Published by Review Publishing 
Co. Est. 1951. Editor: Ralph P. Coleman, Jr. 
Subscription, $6. Trim size, “id, Type page, 
335x5; 1 col., 3x5. Published 10th. Forms close 
30th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, pajd, 6.447: other, 450. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page /; pore 
i $120.00 § 60.00 
6 102.00 
12 90.00 1s 60 


1/3 Page 
$40. fas 





Pacific Banker & Busi 269 Colman Build- 
ing, Seattle 4. Est. 1902. Editor: Art Chamber- 
lin. ey $4. Trim size, 5 Olathe Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2;%. Published 10th. Forms 
close = prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


ing list 

eae sworn, 2,724: controlled, 535; 

Rates— 
Times 1 Pa 2/, Page 
25. $165.00 
6 ) 143.00 
129.00 
Color, 4A, $55; bleed, 10% 





Page 1/2 Page 
$132.00 $ 99.00 
115.00 87.00 
107.00 78.00 





Savings Bank Journal, 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Est. 1919. Thrift Publishers Inc. Edi- 
tor: Harold E. Group, a? gy $5. Trim 
size, 834x1134. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21%. 
Published 1st Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, -0 

Circulation, paid, 3,095; unpaid, 466. Savings 
bank officers, 2,726; mortgage cos., 86; com- 
mercial banks, 77; savings loan assns., 76; 
others, 150. Rates— 


Times 1 5085 2q ft Page 
l os ; $200.00 
6 i 00 
12 0 0.00 
Color, $100. “bleed, ae 





Savings and Loan News, 221 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1. Published by United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League. Est. 1880. Editor: Dick 
Pokriefke. Supectiption. $4. Trim size, 81/4x111/4. 
Type page, 7!/x10; 3 cole. 24. Published Sth. 
Forms close Fs By ency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 2789) 897; unpaid, 4,541. 
Savings & loan’ ai Oe, state & local leagues 
& federal home loan banks, officers & person- 
nel, 27, a“ — 769. Rates— 


Times ge '\/, Page Page | 
ee ES 

| 

190.00 | 


Product and Services Sources Guide, pub- | 
in roy 8 Rates—current one | 

as a current running | 
6 or 12 time schedule in Savings and Loan | 
News, this would be considered a 7th or 13th | 


very 00 


l 

6 10.00 
12 pe 00 24s. 00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, 10%. 


lished annuall 
time rate, if advertiser 


insertion. 


on Banker, The. 316 Peachtree St., 
N. E., Atlanta 8. Published by McFadden Bus 
Dubs” Est. 1903. Editor: W. Johnson, Jr. Sub- 
scription. $5. Trim size, 8!/4x1114. Type page, 
cols., 131, pi. Published Ist. Fatms 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,467; controlled, 
as a 300. Rat yh P 
imes ‘a age age 1/3 Page 

1 $260.00 $190.00 Sus. 00 | § 

6 200.00 145.00 00 

12 185.00 130.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; others, $90. 
Uses AIA sales eg wee outline. 

Southern Bankers Directory. Est. 1937. Sin- 
gle copy, $7.50. Type page, Z 
April. Forms close Feb. Ist. Agency disc., 15-0 

Circulation, sworn, 3,300; paid, other, 270. 
Rates—1 page, $115; 1/2 page, P SES, 1 inch, $30. 


Tarheel Banker, 124 W. Martin St., Raleigh, 
N. C. Published by N. C. Bankers Assn. Est. 
1922. Editor: Harry Gatton. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 11!/2x81/2. ma page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
13 pi. Published Ist. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2.455: controlled, 
340. Rates— 
Times 1]1Page 2%;Page '/,Page 1/3 Page 
t $7500 $6000 $5000 $ 








12 
Color, $26; bleed, no charge. 





Tennessee Banker, 315 Stahlman Bldg., Nash- | 
ville 3. Published by Tennessee Bankers Assn. | 
Est. 1913. Editor: Robert M. Gilliam. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 81/4xlll4. Type page, 7x10; | 
d 15th. Forms close 25th | 


3 cols. ~  % Publishe 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

em sworn, paid, 997; other, 88. 
ates— 


Times 
1 $ 50.00 40.00 35.00 
6 45.00 36.00 32.00 
12 40.00 32.00 28.00 
Color and bleed, on request. 
Texas Banker Record, Box 356, Dallas 1. 
Published by Texas Bankers Assn. Est. 1911. 
Editor: W. A. Philpott, Jr. Subscription, $5. 
Pog age, 67/x91/,; 3 cols., 2%. p 
orms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0 





Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, 
controlled, 2,550; gihsr. 450. Rates— 


Vy P 
1 3 ‘45663 4 ts 
6 230.0 


x 75.0 
12 200.00 





Trusts and Estates, 50 E. 42nd St., 
17. Published. by Fiduciary Pub. Inc. Est. 
1904. Editor: C. C. ew nag tion, $5. 
Trim ie. BY/gxlll/g. e page, Vax lO 3 
cols., 21/ oe Rs 

Agency discounts, 1 


Circulation, no “0, 328; unpaid, 651. Trust 


& banking institutions, 3,392; estate attorneys, 
2,943; insurance, 1,291; 
1,162; others, 1,458. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2, Page 
1 $330.00 $250.00 
290.00 220.00 
12 250.00 190.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 


‘hg 00 
5.00 
150.00 





United States Investor, 286 Congress St., Bos- 
ton 10. Published by Frank P. Bennett & Co., 
Inc. Est. 1891. Editor: Chas R. Bennett. Sub- 
ccription, $10. Trim size, 81/;x1114. Type page 

634x10; 2 or 3 cols., 20 or 30 ems. Published 
Mon. Forms close Tuesday prec. Agency dis- 
counts, none. 

Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, paid, 21,651; 
other, 878. Rates— 





105.00 | 
108, 00 80. 60 


/gx53/44. Published 


37. 00 
72.00 58.00 48.00 36.00 | 
69.00 55.00 46.00 35.00 | 


1 Page 4 Page % Page ‘#3000 | 


30.00 | 


ublished | 
paid, 3,000; | 
VV, yy 
$45 0 


120.00 70.00 3.00 | 
New York | 


h. Forms ao oth. | 


public accountants, | 


, Page | 


110.00 
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DAN AS 


uO N TF H 





L 6Y 


USE BANKERS MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE TO REACH... 


* 14,200 bank presidents— 
every one in the country 

* 7,374 bank chairmen, 
vice presidents, cashiers, 
other officers (excluding 
investment) 

* 1,043 bank and trust 
investment officers 
and security analysts 

* 1,000 investment 
bankers and brokers 

* 1,103 corporation 
financial officers 


INFLUENCE 
THE MEN WHO... 


* Determine the extension 
of credit to commerce, 
industry and individuals 

* Manage bank investment 
portfolios 

* Determine the placement 
of correspondent bank 
balances 

* Manage the investment 
of personal, pension 
and other trusts 

* Manage the internal 
operations of banks, 
direct purchases of 
equipment, supplies 
and services 

* Deal in U.S. Government 
and municipal securities, 
corporate bonds and stocks 

* Determine the placement 
of corporate funds, 
arrange financings 


AN AIRS 


on. i a 


National Magazine 
B inking & T neve fmment 


ee 


RAND MSNALLY & CO. PUBLISHERS 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 
405 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Times 1 Pa 2%, Page % Page Y¥, 
: ! $960.00" $260.60 95.60 di98 bo bo 


8 33800 2aa00 «18400 «28 00 
Color, 4A, $90; others, $100; bleed, 20% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Western Banker. 11] Sutter St., San Francisco 
4. Est. 1908. Editor Harry, Lutgens. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8'4x1l'4. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 214. Published Sth Forms close 15th 
prec Agenc y discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,359; other, 501 
Rates— LE , Yp P he P 
unas | 2 ” age /; Page 
3 $0 ios 0 $155 4 $110.00 
6 7 t) 00 130.0 95.00 
12 180.00 115 00 80.00 
‘olor, $75; bleed, 10% extra 


CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





Financial Times, The. - St. Nicholas St., 
Montreal, Que. Published b ——— Times 
Pub. Co. Lid. Est. 1912. Editor R. W. 
Young. Subscription, $6. Type RA 16x21; 
8 cols., 134'’. Published Friday. Forms close 
Wed Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 4,107; unpaid, 883. Mirs., 
476; stock brokers, investment dealers, 44 
bankers, 439; insurance, 319; other, 1,967. 
Rates—3,000 lines, 23c; 5,000 lines, 20c; 10,000 
lines, l6c. 


CCAB 


Ontario Credit Union News. 30 Bloor St.. W 
Toronto 5, Ont. Est. 1941. Editor: Gus Harris 
Subscription, $1. Trim size, 9x1134. Type page, 
8x10%, Published Ist. Forms close I5th prec. 
Agency discount, 15-0 

Circulation, June 1960, controlled, 70,456. 
Policy holders co- op insurance, 52,858; exec. 
members of credit union, 17,650; other, 1,660 
Rates on request 


INSURANCE 


Accident and Sickness Review, 420 E. 4th St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Published by Natl. Under- 
writer Co. Est. 1907. Editor: W. B. Borgel 
ubscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols 
2\/5. Puplished Ist wk. in month. Forms close 
1Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 ; 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,623; controlled, 
166; other, 27 Rates— 
T l Page 2/, Pa ly Page /3 Pag 
$160 40 $135.00 
100.00 80.00 
92.00 75.00 
Color and bleed, on request 








American Agency Bulletin, 96 Fult on St., New 
York 38. Published by Natl. Assn. of Insurance 
Agents. Est. 1903 Edit or: Peter Long. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 81/2x1l14. Type page 
14x10; 3 cols., 21/4 Published Ist Forms close 
15th prec. Agency discounts 
feulati on, sworn, paid 35.475; controlled 
th 50. Rates— 
2, Pag Page 
hes 00 
94.00 140.00 
2 171.00 124.00 
Color, $17 
SS meng Insurance Digest & Insurance 
Broker, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Pub- 
lished by American Ins\ irance Digest, Inc. 
Est. 1853. Editor: D. J. McIntyre. Subscription 
$3. Tr im, size al Type page 7x10. 3 cols 
21/3. Published Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency ies ounts, 2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,284; controlled 
4 000 ~~ p 
Times 1Page 2,Page 1/2 Page 
1 $225.00 $188.00 $125.00 
6 150.00 113.00 81.00 
12 128.00 87.00 69.00 
Color, and bieed, 40%. 


Best's Insurance News, 75 Fulton St., New 
York 38. Published by Alfred M. Best Co. 
Inc. Est. 1899. Editor: C. M. Kellogg. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8x11¥e Type page, 
634x934; 2 and 3 cols., 314 and 21/. Agency 
discounts, none. 

Fire & Casualty Edition. published 5th. 
Forms close 20th prec. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 25,400; other, 550. 
Rates— 
Times 


Vy Page 
§ 94.00 


1Page Page '1';Page 1% Page 
$4 $2000 ‘$225 to 185.00 
265.00 205.0) 165.00 
250.00 195 0 155.00 
Life Edition, published Ist. Forms close 
1Sth prec 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 12,365; other, 350. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
l $365.00 
3 330.00 
6 310.00 
Color, both -- ‘Pub. choice—$75; Advt. 
cheice—$185. Bleed, 10% 


California Agency Bulletin. Office Suite A, 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley 5, Calif. Published 
by Calif. Assn. of Ins. Agents. Est. 1931. 
Editor: Victor F. Stefan oo or ” Trim 
size, 8!/.xll. Type page. 73x10; 3 cols., 2/3 
Published 15th. Forms close bOth prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, June, 1960, paid, 2,784; 
other, 165. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page '1}/,Page 1/3 Page 

1 $115.00 $6 63.00 $ 

6 105.00 00 

12 95.00 : 13 00 38.00 
Color and bleed, on request 





Eastern Underwriter, The, 93 Nassau St., New 
York 38. Est. 1899. Editor: Clarence Axman 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 107/x1334. Type 
age, Vox12; 4 cols., 2!4. Published Friday 
Forma close Wednesday. Agency discounts 


Cire ulation, “x paid, ty awed Rates 
Times 1Page ¥ age Pa 5, Page 
1 $240 Siro feos. “fis to 
12 147.00 129.00 98.00 78.00 
52 105.00 87.00 67.00 52.00 


Eg om Benefit Plan Review. 180 W. Adams 
Chicago 3. Published by Chas. D. Spen- 
~~ & Associates, Inc. Est. 1946. Subscription 
ype page, 45%x8. Published monthly. 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 7,458; 
controlled, 5,371; other, 354. Rates on request 


Fraternal Monitor, 123 W. North St., Indian- 
apolis 9, Ind. Est. 1890. Editor: J. F. Love. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
3%. Published 15th. Paes close 20th 
‘Circulation, sworn, es > 1958, paid, 4,458; 
other, 200, gross, 4,896 Rates—1 page, $125 
Vp page, $65; 1/4 page, $37.50; /g page, $20. 


Illinois Insurance Broker, Inc., 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. Published by Amer. Insur- 
ance Digest, Inc. Est. 1958. Editor: aE 
Eaton. ubscription, $3. Trim size, 8)/ oy 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2’’. Published 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, ae 0. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 560; controlled 
370. Rates— 
Times Lee 2, Page Page ‘1/3 Page 
1 $175.00 $100. bo $80.00 $65.00 
6 145.00 65.00 50.00 
12 128.00 5B 68 60.00 45.00 
Color, 40%; bleed, no charge. 
Blue Book, published cnanally in June. 














Insurance Advocate, 136 William St., New 
York 38. Published by _ Roberts Publishing 
Corp. Est. 1889. Editor: Emanuel Levy. Sub- 
scription, $5. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. 
Published Saturday. Forms close Tuesday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, Mar. 1961, paid, 6,820. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $275.00 
6 250.00 
12 200.00 ise 00 
Color, $125; bleed, 10%. 


YW. Page 1/3 Page 


210 4 $160.00 
145.00 
110.00 


4 Page 





Insurance Broker-Age. 90 John Street, New 
York 7. Est. 1933. Editor: G. H. Ort. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/,. 
Published 15th. Forms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times 2/. ons I, Page 

l $3 § 70.00 
6 64.00 

12 104. 58.50 
Color, 100%; bleed, 25%. 





Insurance Exchange Magazine, 175 W. lack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. Published by Natl. Un- 
derwriter Co. Est. 1931. Editor: Wm. H Felty- 
sek. ¢~.—— $3. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished 2nd a Forms close 23rd prec. 
Agency discounts, 15 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
4,407; paid, 1,389; other, 202. Rates on request. 





oe Field, 131 W. Main St., Louisville 

Ky. Est. 1899. Editor: F. C. Crowell, Jr. 
Subscription $4; both editions, $7. Trim size, 
81/4x11! ype page, 7x10. Fire and Casualty 
Edition - a ished every other Friday. Life 
Edition published ete Fridays. Forms 
close Wed. prec. y discounts, 15-0. 

Ceouletion” Fire Casualty Edition, paid, 

; unpaid, 235. Insurance agents, brokers 
& solicitors, 5,453; companies, officers, mgrs., 
genl. agencies, 768; adjusters, attorneys, 
raters, etc., 228; other, 143. 

Circulation, Life Edition, paid, 4,914; unpaid, 
369. Life ins. agents, brokers, & solicitors, 
2,929; genl. agents, 1,433; companies, 406; 
other, 152. Rates — edition) — 

2, Page I, Page 
aioe 00 149.00 
156.00 121.00 
136.00 109.00 
Colors, 4A, $75; bleed, 15%. 
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Insurance Graphic, P. O. Box 4278. Dallas 8, 
Tex. Est. 1867. Editor: R. P. Wall. me 
tion, $3. Trim size, 81/4x11!4 fon. Forme 7x10 
3 cols., 2%. Published Ist Mon rms close 
10 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,271: paid 
387; oar *... Rte yy P us 
Times age age age /3 Page 
1 $150.00 $105 60 6($8200 $55.00 
6 125.00 00 70.00 48.00 
12 110.00 8, 00 61.00 45.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 15%. 





Insurance Index. 915 E. Kentucky St., Louis 
ville 4, Ky. Published & The Insurance Pub 
lishing Co. Est. 1870. Editor: R. Leon Schell 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 5Yax7" Type 
page, 41/2x6!2. Published Sth orms close 
15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5.803: controlled, 
290; other, 200. Rates— 
‘ 2 Page 
$110 $0 
99.00 
12 120.00 88.00 
Color and bleed, on request. 


Wo Patqe VY, Page 
$ 90.00 $ 65.00 
1.00 58.50 


72.00 52.00 





Insurance News, 414 Henry Bldg., Portland 
Ore. Est 1912 Editor: Roy R. Terry. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 71/2x 
10; 3 cols., 2;5. Published 5th. Forms close 
ISth prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,488; controlle 
1,958; other, 61. Rates— 
Times e % Page 
$230.00 
. 181.00 
12 141.00 
Color, $65; bleed, no charge. 


114.00 


Insurance Prospector Magazine, 1840 Kinneloa 
Canyon Rd asadena, Calif. Published by 
J. A. Calhoun. Est. 1957. Subscription, $5 
Type page, 7!4x10. Published 28th prec. 
Forms close 2lst prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, comtretied, 4,824; paid, 





2, Page 1/2Page 1/3 Page 
235.00 $190.00 140 $0 
185.00 155.00 120.00 


190.00 160.00 125.00 95.00 





Insurance Record, 2508 N. Haskell Ave., Dal 
las 4. Published by The Record Pub. Co 
Est. 1934. Editor: J. E. Puckette. ne 
$4. Trim size, 85 gxl lip. Type pa 7x10 
3 cols., 2;5 Published fortnightl oe ms close 
Wed. ee Agency discounts, 15.0. 
Circulation (Dec. 1960 ABC breakdown 
given; resignation from ABC effective with 
this audit), paid, 2,718: unpaid, 240. Ins. 
agents, brokers a: 1,751; companies 
officers, mgrs., genl. encies, 472; adjusters, 
actuaries attorneys, 195; other, 237. Rates— 
4%, Page Page 1/3 Page 
Sioe | Sesto | '§ 58S 
] : 100.00 77.50 $3.00 
13 2 87.50 67.50 47.50 
Color, $30; bleed, 10%. 





AT 


Insurance Salesman, 1142 N. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis 6. Published by Rough Notes Co., 
Inc be 1878. Editor: A. N. Beardshear. Sub- 
scription 4 Trim size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols 2144. Publ lished Ist Forms close 
13th prec. Agents discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, paid, 58,555: unpaid, 846. Life 
insurance: agents, brokers, solicitors, 47,635; 
genl. agents, 10,138; others, 1,392 Rates— 
Times 1Page %;Page ‘1/2 Page Pag e 

1 $582.00 $406.00 ‘$315.00 3 

6 456.00 252.00 

12 400 00 228.00 160.00 


Color, red, 25%; bleed, $50 





Journal of Insurance, The, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington, Ill. Published by 
American Assoc. of University Teachers of 
Insurance. Est. 1932. Editor: Wm. T. Beadles. 
assets. $5. Trim size, 67/4x10. Type page, 
4; 2 col. Published Quarterly, arch, 
june ‘Sert., Dec. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,300; controlled, 
20; other, 20. Rates—1 page, $45; 1/2 page, $25 
Bleed, not available. 





Life Association News, 1922 F St., N. W 
Wash — 6, C. Published by National 
Assn Underwriters. Est. 1906. Editor: 
Sam p. Gite, 0 Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
83x11. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/. Pub- 
lished lst _— close 5th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 78,687: other, 
2,748. Rates— 
Yy Page 1/3 Page 
$267.00 


Times 1 Page 
$48 
278.00 221.00 
248.00 200.00 


Color, bleed rates on request. 


2/, Page 
360.00 





Life Insurance Courant. 75 Fulton St., New 
York 38. Published by Flitcraft, Inc. Est. 1895 
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gall. R. W. Lord. So $4. Pie 273: othep, 280. a / discounts, 15-0. 

xll¥. Type page, 634x an cols imes age a , rage /3 Page 352; unpaid, 942. Agents, 

3% and Wp. Pubilshed ‘ist. ‘Forms close 10th  g12700 $9500 ‘$70 $570 Rasy gk ge 6 ge em at > 

Gs eg, I eS ae eh 2 SS oe ee 
irculation, sworn, pai 7 other, Y : ‘ce : 

econ ip Vp P YP YP Color, on request; bleed, 10%. Rates on request - 

imes a age age w, 500 Walnut St., Phila- 
1 $365.00 $220.00 00 $170.00 $140.0 0) Pacific Northwest Underwriter, 1022 Northern deiphig $. Published by United States Re- 
6 555. 00 ry 5.00 120. Life Tower, Seattle 1. Est. 1927. Editor: G. D. view Pub. Co. Est. 1868. Editor: Robert R. 
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Services and Distribution Division 


Laundries; Cleaning and dyeing — 


New equipment gives industry promise 


of changing market and sales patterns 


CURRENT TRENDS 


m= THE FUTURE LOOKS BRIGHT both for 
laundry establishments and _ for 
cleaning plants, according to com- 
petent industry observers. 

The drycleaning segment of the 
industry benefited early this year 
from the stimulus resulting from in- 
troduction of coin-operated dry 
cleaning units. The laundry segment 
was benefiting from the fact that 
more laundry is being done outside 
the home today than at any pre- 
vious time in the industry’s history. 


>» Power laundries (S.I.C. 7211)... 
These plants represent the oldest 
branch of the industry. Their num- 
ber has dwindled in the past 25 
years, and the trend seems likely to 
continue. Fewer plants will get more 
and more of the available business, 
and become bigger in the process. 

Within the past 10 years, total 
sales have increased 15%, prices 
have gone up 35% to 40%, but the 
physical volume has decreased 15% 
to 20%. The result has been many 
liquidations, consolidations, and a 
tremendous amount of diversifica- 
tion. One industry authority, in an- 
alyzing the diversification trend, re- 
ported that today as much as 40% 
to 50% of the family laundry’s total 
sales may be from diversified serv- 
ices. 

Of the over-all industry, however, 
these plants still get the major share 
of the consumer’s service dollar. 


> Hand laundries (S.LC. 7212)... 
No dramatic changes are seen on 
the horizon for operations in this 
category. Like the power laundries, 
these hand plants have been steadily 
diminishing in number. The growth 
of coin-operated laundries and gen- 
eral increases in the consumer’s dis- 
posable dollar have combined to 
take a toll of the plants in this field. 


> Linen supply and industrial laun- 
derers (S.C. 7213) . . . Industry 
authorities consider this to be one of 


the most lucrative facets of the 
laundry industry. Large operators 
in this field own several linen sup- 
ply companies, doing business under 
a variety of corporate names. Each 
operation specializes in a different 
branch of the business—such as 
barber towel supply, hospital sup- 
ply, rental of home linens, etc. Op- 
erators of this type make their own 
garments and maintain them. In 
addition, they sell or rent garments 
to the trade. 

Although industrial laundries can 
be considered as a branch of the 
linen supply field, they are a dis- 
tinct group. Their customers are pri- 
marily the manufacturing industries 
—which they supply with uniforms, 
wiping cloths and similar services. 


>» Diaper services (S.C. 7214)... 
From their start in the early 1930’s 
these organizations grew to a peak 
estimated at about 550 plants and 
are now, according to the latest 
Census of Business down to a total 
population of some 385 plants. 
Experience has shown that it 
takes a city of 100,000 population or 
better to support operations of this 
Forecasts of teen-age population and 
earlier marriages point toward im- 
provement in the near future. 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


» Self service laundries (S.I.C. 7215) 
... After reaching their peak about 
five years ago—when their number 
was variously estimated at between 
12,000 and 15,000 outlets—the self- 
service aspect of these operations 
gradually diminished. Many of the 
units had to provide attendants. 

One industry source sets the cur- 
rent figure of laundries originally 
classed as “self-service” at 8,000— 
with the majority of these having 
added more services to the point 
where they have, in effect, become 
small power laundries. 

The coin-operated self-service 
laundries picked up where the orig- 
inal self service outlets left off. One 
industry source reports that within 
the past five years an estimated 
25,000 of them opened their doors. 
Although many professional laun- 
drymen were among the new pro- 
prietors, the field was largely dom- 
inated by outside investors. 


>» Cleaning & dyeing plants (S.I.C. 
7216) . . . Coin-operated cleaning 
machines are expected to open up 
a brand new market for increased 
business volume—but precisely what 
the market would turn out to be, 
few industry authorities would ven- 
ture to forecast early this year. 
Because of the cost and nature of 
the coin-operated cleaning ma- 
chines, almost all installations are 
owned by professional cleaners. This 
trend seems likely to continue. 
By opening up a new market for 
the cleaning of “second best” clothes, 





ual. 


cluded: 


S.1.C. 721—LAUNDRIES, LAUNDRY SERV- 
ICES, AND CLEANING AND DYEING 
PLANTS 

> 7211—Power laundries. 

> 7212—Laundries, except power. 

> 7213—Linen supply and industrial Jaun- 
derers. 

> 7214—Diaper service. 





This chapter covers service establishments of Industry Group 
721—“Laundries, laundry services, and cleaning and dyeing plants”— 
and the organizations which supply them, one segment of Industry 
Group 5087—“Service establishment equipment and supplies whole- 
salers”—in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Man- 


Here are the titles and code numbers of the classifications in- 


Information on the manufacture of laundry machinery will be 
found in Chapter 15, under S.I.C. 3582. Information on “appliance- 
size” washers will be found in Chapter 9, under S.1L.C. 3633. 


> 7215—Self-service laundries. 
> 7216—Cleaning and dyeing plants. 
» 7217—Rug cleaning and repairing plants 


S.1.C. 50 WHOLESALE TRADES 

>» 5087—Equipment and supplies whole- 
salers (Laundry, dry cleaning supply 
houses) 
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some industry observers were fore- 
casting that coin-op drycleaning 
would represent as much as 15% of 
the cleaners’ income by the end of 
this year. 


> Rug cleaning and repairing plants 
(S.L.C. 7217) . . . Diversification and 
expansion of services is a keynote 
among these plants. In addition to 
doing location cleaning of rugs, car- 
pets and upholstery, many of these 
organizations provide building main- 
tenance services, sell and _ install 
new carpets, etc. 

Expectations are that growth will 
be a consistent pattern in this seg- 
ment of the industry for some time 
to come. 


WHOLESALE SUPPLIERS 


> Laundry & dry cleaning supply 
houses (S.I.C. 5087) . These 
wholesalers sell equipment and sup- 
plies of all types. 

Latest available government data 
indicate that there are about 450 of 
these companies in the country, and 
their sales exceed $147 million an- 
nually. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


» Power laundries (S.I.C. 7211)... 
The following table shows the geo- 
graphic distribution of power laun- 
dries. 


Power Laundry Distribution—1958 
(11,260 Establishments) 
% of % of Average 


Total Total Receipts 
Estabs. Receipts Per Estab. 
8.3% 6.9% $75,325 
15.9 21.4 121,701 
E. N. Central 17.9 19.2 97,265 

W.N. Central .... 7.3 7 83,144 
S. Atlantic .......... 15.7 90,683 
E. S. Central ... 5.3 99 827 
W. S. Central .... 11.7 66,418 
Mountain ............ 4.4 90,222 
Pacific 11.5 77,196 
Total .............100.0% 100.0% $90,768 
Source: Laundry Journal 


Geographic 
rea 


New England 
Middle Atlantic .. 


>» Hand laundries (S.I.C. 7212)... 
The relative size and significance of 
this segment of the industry is indi- 
cated in the following table, which 
contains the latest Census data 
available at this time. 


Hand Laundries 

Establishments 

Total . : 

With payroll 
Receipts (add 000) 

Total .... AY Les 

Estabs. with payroll 
Paid employes 


7,192 
2,702 


$54,187 


BONE Wotess 0 ay 8 402 
Fall werkweeke ....ccc..c cess... ssoisss. 7,121 
Source: 1958 Census of Business 


The following table shows the 
relative size and significance of 
other selected laundry service es- 
tablishments. 
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8.1.C. 
Code 
7211 
7212 
7213 
7213 
7214 
7215 
7216 
7217 


Industry Title 


Power laundries .....0.............. 

Hand laundries 

Industrial laundries . 

Linen supply ............ 

Diaper service ............ " 

Self-service laundries .. 

Cleaning & dyeing plants 

Rug cleaning & repairing 
Total 





Laundries & Cleaning & Dyeing Establishments 


No. of Establishments 


Total 


* 


7,192 
752 
1,588 
385 


* 


31,805 
2,506 
411,507 


* Data for establishments with no payroll are excluded 


Total 

Receipts 

W/Payroll Employes (add ) 
11,260 204,385 $1,022,205* 
2,702 7,121 79,411 
688 26,886 233,376 
1,474 48,948 433,022 
359 5,011 43,875 
5,006 9,593 73,227* 
29,475 204,680 1,287,790 
1,330 6,375 69,553 
181,597 830,387 $7,394,256 


Source: 1953 Census of Business (Prelim.) 








Laundry Service Organizations 
____Type of Laundry ___ 
Indus- Linen Diaper 
Supply Service 


Item trial 


Establishments 
With , 
payroll ...... 
Receipts 
(add 000) 
L seceoueesenen Speed, 970 
With 
ayroll ......232,830 
Paid 
employes 


Full 
workweek 


1,588 
1,474 


752 


688 359 


$43,875 
$43,619 


$433,022 
$431,812 


28,103 51,367 5,315 


26 886 48,948 5,011 
Source: 1958 Census of Business 


>» Self service laundries (S.1.C. 
7215) . .. Included in this category 
are the so-called “coin-op” laun- 
dries, many of which are operated 
by the proprietor alone, with no 
paid employes. 

This fact accounts for the dispari- 
ty between official Census Bureau 
data and the figures reported by 
private industry authorities. The 
government reported 5,006 self-serv- 
ice laundries with employes for 1958. 
Private industry estimates place the 
current number at approximately 
30,000 establishments, with gross an- 
nual receipts of some $400 millions. 


> Cleaning & dyeing plants (S.1C. 
7216) ... The following table shows 
the geographic distribution of dry- 
cleaning plants. 


Drycleaning Plant Distribution—1958 


% of % of Average 
Total Total Receipts 
Estabs. Receipts Per Estab. 
5.3% 5.9% $48,724 
18.7 : 49,796 
18.1 52,356 
35,726 
40,788 
32,280 
28,859 
35,714 


Geographic 
Area 


New England .... 
Middle Atlantic 
E. N. Central .... 
W.N. Central .... 
S. Atlantic 

E. S. Central .... 
W. S. Central .... 


Mountain 
Pete) io 49,922 


100.0% 100.0% $42,914 

Source: The National Cleaner 

>» Rug cleaning & repairing plants 

(S.C. 7217) . . . According to one 

industry source, the average rug 

cleaner does an annual volume of 

approximately $53,000 from rug, 
carpet and upholstery cleaning. 

Based on a national survey, the 

following table shows the sales vol- 


ume ranges of rug cleaning plants. 


Gross Sales Volume of Rug Cleaners 


% of Plant 
Dollar Volume ns mes 


fe 8 ae 

$25 to $50 thousand .......... 

$50 to $100 thousand onc... ccecceccseceseeee 

$100 to $150 thousand ooo. cece 

$150 to $200 thousand 20. eee. 

$200 to $250 thousand 

$250 thousand and up eocececccccccceeececee 5 
Source: National Rug Cleaner 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Power laundries (S.ILC. 7211) ... 
These are generally larger-size es- 
tablishments operating owned or 
leased facilities. The national aver- 
age employment in these plants— 
based on data in the 1958 Census of 
Business—indicates an average of 
18 persons per plant. This provides 
a clue to the buying needs of these 
establishments. 

In addition to operating supplies 
—such as cleaning chemicals, pack- 
aging materials, etc——these plants 
have the same general types of plant 
and equipment maintenance re- 
quirements as similar-size estab- 
lishments in other industries. 

Pick-up and delivery service is 
integral to the operation of many 
plants in this category. Consequent- 
ly they operate delivery trucks and, 
depending on the company size, may 
have maintenance and repair facili- 
ties of their own. 


> Hand laundries (S.C. 7212) .. . 
Generally the establishments in this 
category are small both in physical 
size and volume of receipts. The 
Chinese and French hand laundries 
are typical of the stores in this 
classification. Equipment require- 
ments are limited. Packaging 
materials and wrapping paper, etc., 
constitute major purchasing re- 
quirements. 


> Linen supply & industrial laun- 
derers (S.I.C. 7213) . . . Linen sup- 
ply companies may or may not op- 
erate their own power laundry fa- 
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cilities, and this fact obviously de- 
termines the buying requirements 
of the respective companies. 

Pick-up and delivery service is 
common both to linen supply com- 
panies and industrial launderers, so 
both organizations represent a mar- 
ket for vehicle maintenance equip- 
ment and supplies. 


> Diaper service (S.C. 7214) 

These organizations also operate 
both with and without captive laun- 
dry facilities, which determines 
equipment and supplies needs of the 
respective companies in the same 
way as for linen supply and indus- 
trial launderers. Pick-up and de- 
livery is again a common character- 
istic of companies in this field. 


> Self-service laundries (S.LC. 
7215) ... The trend toward upgrad- 
ing these facilities has influenced 
some of the patterns in purchase of 
store fixtures and related items. In- 
creased competition for the avail- 
able customer dollars has led many 
operators to modernize their stores, 
refurbish their service facilities and 
add to the customer convenience 
facilities installed in their waiting 
rooms. 


> Cleaning & dyeing plants (S.LC. 
7216) . . . The national average for 
plants in this industry group is just 
under 7 employes per plant. Like 
the “family laundry” plants, these 
organizations operate facilities re- 
quiring a certain amount of build- 
ing and equipment maintenance. In 
addition they represent a market 
for institutional furniture and fix- 
tures of various types and amounts. 

As in the case of family laundries, 
many cleaning and dyeing plants 
have pick-up and delivery service 
and, consequently, the same vehicle 
maintenance and repair require- 
ments as the laundries. 


> Rug cleaning & repairing plants 
(S.LC. 7217) . . . The majority of 
plants in this category have be- 
tween 1 and 5 employes, but an in- 
dustry source reports the national 
average at 6.6 full-time employes 
per plant. This employe population 
indicates some of the equipment and 
supply requirements. 

Many companies in this field sup- 
ply more than rug cleaning services. 
Supplementary services include new 
carpet sales and installation, mov- 
ing and storage, floor waxing, etc. 
These supplemental operations affect 
the buying requirements of such 
plants. 

Typical equipment used by rug 
cleaners includes: dusting machines; 


rotary scrubbers—both plant and 
location type; portable vacuums, 
automatic and manual rug rollers; 
upholstery cleaning devices; repair 
(sewing) machines, etc. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Commercial laundries and dry 
cleaners usually buy in one of three 
ways when they are considering 
new equipment: 

e They employ an industrial engi- 
neer to survey their plant and make 
recommendations; 

e They may take the recommenda- 
tions of the sales engineer of the 
laundry machinery manufacturer 
after his survey; 

e They also buy through supply 
houses. 

Buying practices for supplies and 
modest equipment vary. The pro- 
prietor, manager or a _ purchasing 
agent, buy according to whichever 
has the interest or the authority. 

The quick-service and neighbor- 
hood laundries are usually owned 
by a single proprietorship — and if 
they should not be, the manager 
usually takes a direct hand in pur- 
chasing. Even in these units, quan- 
tities of essential supplies purchased 
are large enough so they would be 
bought from supply houses. 

Institutional laundries buy in sev- 
eral different ways — by competi- 
tive bids; outright purchase; by in- 
stitutional administrators or boards 
of directors, and by laundry man- 
agers. Laundry managers are con- 
sulted more and more often by the 
authorities nominally in charge of 
purchasing. 


Sources: Laundry Journal; Na- 
tional Cleaner & Dyer; National 
Rug Cleaner; American Institute of 
Laundering. 


Available Market Data 


Use business —_ card, page 33, to 


get free copy of following research data. 

Coin-Op Magazine 

56-1. Profile of the Coin-op industry. 6- 
page analysis of the coin-op laundry mar- 
ket, with separate sections on ownership, 
type of patrons, nature of business organ- 
ization, and the future of the industry. 

Cleaning Laundry World 

56-2. Drycleaning & Laundry Go Together. 
8-page survey report containing informa- 
tion collected in a market study initiated 
by the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich 

56-3. The Four Laundry Markets. 4-page 
commentary on the laundry market with 
statistics on the various different seg- 
ments 

56-4. Profile of the Drycleaning Market. 4 
page folder containing statistics on the 
comparative number of drycleaning plants 
doing laundry vs. those not doing laun- 
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dry, and laundries with drycleaning de- 
partments. 


Institutional Laundry 


56-5. Profile of the Institutional Laundry 
Market. 9-page survey report with data 
on the captive laundry market in hospi- 
tals, hotels, schools, and other institu- 
tions, with data on number of employes, 
beds, production equipment, purchasing 
decisions, and growth potential. 

56-6. Sell the Key Man on the Linen Pur- 
chasing Team. 6-page folder containing 
an analysis of the institutional laundry 
manager's influence in the purchase of 
linens, towels, blankets, uniforms, etc., 
and the function of other institutional ex- 
ecutives in these purchases. 

Laundry Journal 

56-7. Laundry & Drycleaning Market Statis- 
tics. 8-page statistical market analysis, 
containing data from the 1958 Census, 
plus correlations with data from the 1954 
Census. Includes glossary with definitions 
of important census terms and their sta- 
tistical significance in market analysis. 

56-8. Motor Truck Survey. 5-page report 
on the truck-using habits and preferences 
in the laundry industry, with comparative 
data from previous surveys, plus informa- 
tion on buying influences, type of equip- 
ment owned, etc. 

National Cleaner 

56-9. Market & Media File. A collection of 
data based on Census Bureau reports, de- 
fining the size and growth potential of 
the U.S. drycleaning market. 

56-10. Drycleaners’ Ownership of Motor 
Trucks. 5-page survey report with sta- 
tistics on truck-using habits of dryclean- 
ers, plus information on types of equip- 
ment, frequency of purchase, buying in- 
fluences, etc. 

National Rug Cleaner 

56-11. Marketing Survey of the Rug Clean- 
ing Industry. 9-page statistical report of 
a national survey indicating the size, 
scope, and unique characteristics of rug 
and carpet cleaning establishments, with 
data on organization size, method of op- 
eration, equipment ownership, etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Inst. of Laundering, 1187 Drawer St., 
Joliet, Ill. 

Institute of Industrial Launderers, 1833 
Jefferson Place, N.W., Wash. 6, D.C 

Laundry & Cleaners Allied Trades Assn., 
95 Liberty St. New York 6, N.Y. 

Linen Supply Assn. of Am., 22 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago 3, IIl. 

Natl. Assn. of Coin Laundry Eqpmt. Op- 
erators, Dupont Circle Bldg., Wash. 6, 
D.C 

Natl. Assn. of Institutional Laundry Man- 
agers, Girard College, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 

Natl. Inst. of Drycleaning, 909 Burlington 
Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 

Natl. Inst. of Rug Cleaning, 7355 Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Bethesda 14, Md. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 
Canadian publications are listed 
meaiately fol WING U. S. publications 





Mailing List Information : 
Code indicates publications which will either rent their 


circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 





B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


VAC, 


21 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago ‘0 Poblicned by American Trade’ Mag- 
azines, Inc. Est. 1934. Editor: Kenn Jacobs. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, SHaxT%- Type page, 
4\/2x61/2; 2 cols., 2\/. Published 5th. Forms 
ams Sth prec. Agency discounts 15-2. Mailing 
ist-A-D 

Circulation qualified 27,792; other 2,033. 
Power-operated drycleaning plants, 27,349; 


jobbers, 925. Rates— Yh Pa ye P 
$290 0.00 $205 00 


imes 1 Page 
1 $420.00 4 
6 370.00 250.0) 175.00 
12 320.00 210. Ob 145.00 

Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $25. 


Combination rates with American Laundry Di- 


VAC} 


American Laundry Digest, 21 W. Huron &t., 
Chicago 11. Published by American Trade 
oe —— Inc. x ae Editor: W. ria 

er. Trim size x e ge, x 
a 2 cols., 2i/. Published ixpe page. tax 
20th, prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist 


Circulation, qualified, 20,936; other, 1,873. 
Laundries: commercial, 7,949; institutional, 
6, _ quickservice, 5, 501. Jobbers, 925. Rates— 

$400.00 $280.00 $195.00 
3 350. i. 240.00 165.00 
200.00 


300. 135.00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $25. 
Combination rates with American Drycleaner. 














Automatic Launderer & ener and Coin-op 
Customer Services, 75 3rd N.W., Atlanta 
8, Ga. Published by Walter “Turrentine Pub. 
Co. Est. 1947. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8)/, i Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 
lished Sth. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, | Be. 7,631: controlled, 
pe rotational “ys 28 oer 185. paseo 
es oa re 4, £089 b eo 

é 170.00 
pe 20. 60 ies: 0 140.00 12s 60 
Slee. 4A red, blue, $85; other, $95; bleed, 

L. 





Cleani and | ge, 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. at eae by Miller Free- 
ne — esse Editor: Stanley 
aly. Trim size, gX ype e, 10%gx 
15; 6 cols., 154. Pers 3rd. acer phn 
em Agency discounts,. 15-2. Mailing 
is 

Circulation, oy 33,814; non-qualified, 
1,186. Cleaners, 20, 834; laundries with cleaning 
depts., 4,794; linen supply, diaper, industrial 
& institutional laundries, 4,469; quick or self- 
service laundries, 3,243; jobbers, 548. Rates 
cae ad unit)— 

imes vy Page 

1 $500.0 . ‘ 50.00 

3 4 . 300.00 


395. 260.00 
Calor, 4A, $85; bleed, $50. 


EPA 


Cleaning Laundry World, 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, ‘pened by Cahir Publishing Co. 
Est. 1879. Editor: R. Lofaro. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, Sheri, hy, ~ page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published 10th. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 28,438; non-qualified, 
2,458. Comb. cleaning laundry & drycleaning 
pignts, 28,328; distributors & their salesmen, 

351. Rates— 

Y, Page 


Times 1 pore 2/, Page 2 Page 
1 $525 $4s5.00 "$965.00 $285.00 
6 465. ‘00 400.00 i 240.00 
12 430.00 365.00 210.00 
Color, 4A red, $105; other 4A, $125, bleed, $60. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Coin-op, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. Pub- 
lished by United Business Publications. Est. 
1960. Editor: Richard Ziff. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 8!4x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2\/4. Published monthly. Forms close, 5th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15- 

nes 1 Pas controlled, 13, Ha ee P 
Times ate age 

1 $375.00 “eidto "eoesto “$a18 b6 
500. te 4 180.00 

12 275.00 330.00 150.00 
al 4A red, blue, $85; sae 07100; bleed, 
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Guide. The, 316 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 
8, Ga. Published by McFad den Bus. Pubs. 
Est. 1907. Editor: S. R. Harman. Subscription, 
$3. nei size, 8'/yxll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 
) on Published 5th. Forms close 
Agency yp Bihan a is 2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 5,353; 
Himes Pa 173; Fe Pa 737. ae “uP 
Times ‘a . e age '/; Page 
1 to “ies bo bis. “15.00 
6 + He0.00 155.00 95.00 
12 160-00 130.00 18, ‘00 80.00 
Color, 4A, red, $60; others, $75; bleed, $25. 


Institutional Laundry, 10 E. 40th St., New 
York-16. Published by United Business Publi- 
cations, Inc. Est. 1957. Editor: Richard Ziff. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 814x114. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/,. Published Ist. Forms 
close ee 0 ne Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 7,302; other, 
Times “[Page % P Yp P Vy P 
imes ‘a age age , Page 

1 373.00 $310.00 $255.00 $218.00 





6 300.0 . 255.00 215.00 180.00 
12 275. 00 

caer 4A red, blue, $85; ; other 4A, ~ $100; bleed, 
$4 





Launder-Matic Age, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. Est. 1948. Editor: Frank Thompson. Sub- 
pert tion, $4. Trim size, 8!/4xll!/,. Type page, 

S16 2 cols., 244 Published 15th, Forms ‘close 
Zith. prec Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing 
list-A- 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 7,975: paid, 
i “eae 2) yp P th P. 
imes ‘a e age , Page 

1 375 00 ions: 0 tus. 00 $200. $0 

6 2 5.00 260.00 175.00 

12 280.00 210.00 160. 00 
Color, 4A red, blue, $75; other 4A, $85; bleed, 
15%. 


® W 


The Laundry Journal 466 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp. Est. 1893. Editor: gg A. Mozdzer. 
Subscri “7 Trim size, 814x114. Type 
and 2 cols., 13 and 20/2 pi. 
een 15th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailin listlA- D. 
Circulation, paid, 6,556; unpaid, 2,094. Power 
—a 5,210; eqpt. & supply mfrs., 539; 
& supply dealers, jobbers, & whole- 
a oa 529; others, 411. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Yn Page 1/3 Paes 
1 $380.00 3 $280.00 $230 
20.00 230.00 185.00 
12 260.00 180.00 140.00 
Color, 4A, $80; bleed, $40. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see page 1. 


@® AB 


The National Cleaner “= Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Published by R. H. Donnelley Corp 
Est. 1910. Exec. Mgr., E. B. Wintersteen. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size; 81/4x1lll4. Ty page 
7x10; 3 and 2 cols., 13 and 20° pi. Published 
Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, paid, 17,264; unpaid, 1,412. Dry 
cleaning plants, 15,594; eqpt. & supply dealers, 
jobbers € wa whisrs., 614; eqpt. & supply mfrs., 
563; others, 614. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2/, e YY, V3 Page 
saseto | $s9880 $525 $5 bo “$275.00 

§ 395.00 340.00 230.00 

335.00 285.00 38, 0 185.00 
Celor, 4A, $105; bleed, $40. 
Uses AIA — resentation outline. 
itional data see page 1. 


® ABD 


National Ru ug Cleaner, 466 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. Published by Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corp. Est. 1927. Editor: Gerald Whit- 
man. Subscri = $3.50. Trim size, 81/4x111/4. 
TYP¢ page, ; 3 and 2 cols., 13 and 20!/, 
P Published 10th. Forms close 20th prec. 
hemes discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, paid, 2,575; unpaid, 534. Rug 
cleaners oper. commer. eqpt., 2,257; eqpt. & 
supply mfrs., 123; othera, 181. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, ge if Page 
r= ‘sz0000 “$7080 “$140 bo 
6 170.00 145.00 120.00 
12 140.00 190. 00 100.00 
Color, 4A red, $40; others, $70; bleed, $25. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 1. 


® ABD 


Pacific Laundry and Caine Journal, 500 
Howard St., San Francisco Published by 
Miller Freeman Publications. Est. 1913. Editor: 











1, Page 





E. B. Gicker. Suber’ tion, $3. Trim size, 81/4x 
114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms ba 3 weeks prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 2,589: unpaid, 326. Dry 
cleaning plants, 1,022; combination laundry 
& dry cleaning plants, 485; power laundries, 
304; other, 690. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
feao 00 $165.00 $145.00 
205.00 140.00 125.00 
175.00 120. aa 105.00 

Color, 4A, $50; others, $75; bleed, $25 


Recorder, The. P.O. Box 6628, Denver 16 
Fublished by Recorder Pub. Co. Est. 1948 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 5!/2x75/. Type 
page, 41/2x6l/,; 2 cols., 13 pi. Published Ist 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,251: other 
300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page , Page 
1 $100.00 $ 50.00 
hk 95.00 47.50 
90.00 45.00 
Color, 4A, $20; bleed, $10. 


Rental Laundry Management. 10 E. 40th St 
New York Published by United Business 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1960. Editor: Duffy Marks. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8!4xlll4. Type 
page, /xl0; 2 cols., 3%. Published Ist, bi- 
monthly, Jan. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, minimum guarantee, 6,000. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page %3 Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $375.00 $310.00 $255.00 $215.00 
6 300.00 255.00 215.00 180.00 
12 275.00 
ee 4A red, blue, $85; other 4A, “$100; bleed, 











Texas Laundry & Cleaning Journal, 107 W. 
Locust St., San Antonio 12. Publishes by 
Texas Laundry & Cleaning. Trim size, 83x 
1134. Type page, 7!/3xl0; 3 cols., 21/6. Pub- 
lished 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-D. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 1,009; paid, 
881; other, 168. Rates— 
Times 1 Page %3 Page 1/2 Page 3 Page 

1 $ 72.00 $ 50.00 $ 37.50 

6 63.00 45.00 33.50 

12 55.00 39.00 30.00 
Color, 4A, $15; others, $20; bleed, $3. 





Texas Textile Maintenance Reporter, 1806 
Treadwell, Austin. Published by Henderson & 
Henderson. Est. 1959. Editor: Bethel F. Hen- 
derson. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 47/x734; 2 
cols. Published 15th. Forms close 25th prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, controlled 4,431; other, 
~ _—_. ” PB 

imes age %; Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 

1 § 72.00 $ 40.00 

6 65.00 33.00 

12 57.00 30.00 
olor, $15 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Cleaner & Launderer, 223 Victoria 
Ave., Montreal 6, Que. Published by Textile 
Technical Federation of Canada. Est. 1955 
Editor; J. M. Merriman. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8!4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 13 and 20 ems. Published 15th. Forms 
close, = prec. Agency discount, 15-2. Mail- 


img. list-A 

irculation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 5,342; 
other, 222. Drycleaning & press shops, 2,963 
hospitals, 1,263; commercial laundries, 70); 
hotels, motels, 608; —. 707. Rates— 


Times 1 Page % VY, page 
1 $160.00 bias $00 
6 145.00 
12 135.00 11s, 0 83 00 
Color, 4A, $55; bleed, 15% 


Ny 


Lamee and Be Cleaning Journal, 93 Rail- 
side Rd., Don Mills, Ont. Published by Fuller- 
ton Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1928. Editor: Geo 
Skov. Trim size, 8Y/4'/o 1 1Y/g. Type page, 7x10 
3 cols., 2!f%. Published 20th. Forms close 
30th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Oct. 1960, controlled, 6,392; oth- 
er, 63. Dry cleaners & press shops, 3,433; com- 
mercial laundries, 838; hospitals, 752; hotels 
motels, 731; institutions, 412; other, 574. Rates— 
Times Re Page 1 Page 1/3; Page 
1 $19) 75 $0 $125.00 $115.00 
7 ‘ 115.00 105.00 
. 100.00 95.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; bleed, 25%. 
Annual Trade Directory, published in Oct 
as 13th issue. 





Wy Page 
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Services and Distribution Division 


Retail distribution 


Significant changes taking place 


in nation’s retail establishments 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= U.S. MERCHANTS SET ANOTHER REC- 
orD in sales last year, with the total 
hitting approximately $219.5 billion, 
representing a 2% increase over the 
1959 level. 

The over-all profile of the nation’s 
retail trade establishments has been 
changing noticeably for the past 10 
years, and seems destined to change 
even more in the next 10. Innova- 
tions in merchandising and sales 
techniques, plus shifting preferences 
and buying habits of consumers are 
the main reasons. 

One of the biggest factors affect- 
ing many segments of the industry 
is the advance being made by dis- 
count merchandise outlets. Accord- 
ing to reliable sources, within the 
past two years the sales of some 500 
major discount department stores 
and about 2,000 smaller discount 
units shot up to $4 billion, which is 
approximately double their 1958 
volume. 

Although these discount stores 
vary widely in operation, the newer, 
large-size operations generally uti- 
lize huge, one-floor buildings in 
outlying areas with ample parking 
space. These stores represent much 
tougher competition for convention- 
al retailers than they did a few 
years ago, because today they are 
broadening their merchandise base 
to the point where they are ap- 
proaching the “one-stop” shopping 
unit category. 

In some respects it is difficult to 
pinpoint the precise characteristics 
which differentiate a discount mer- 
chant from the conventional re- 
tailer. One industry source defines 
the difference this way. 

“Basically, all discount-type stores 
have one common denominator: the 
customer buys merchandise at much 
‘lower prices in these stores than 
the list or suggested manufacturer’s 
retail prices advertised in tradi- 
tional retailing outlets. This is due 
to the inherent operating economies 
gained by the discount house.” 
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At present there are six general 
categories of discount operations: 

1) “Closed Door” (membership) 
discount department stores—those 
serving dues-paying members. Gen- 
erally these are “downtown” stores, 
carrying full lines including food 
departments. 

2) “Open Door” discount houses 
—supermarket-type department 
stores, usually located in solo loca- 
tions along highways, but sometimes 
found in downtown areas and, more 
recently, within a shopping center 
complex. 

3) Supermarket discount centers 
—operations conducted by super- 
market companies, in which a major 
portion of space is devoted to gen- 
eral merchandise lines. 

4) Specialty-type discount stores 
—often located on major highways, 
but sometimes in downtown areas, 
and generally featuring one or two 
specialty lines such as photography 
supplies, sporting goods, hardware, 
auto accessories, etc. 

5) Soft goods super markets— 
specializing in soft goods but also 
carrying a variety of other depart- 
ments—such as housewares, toys, 
appliances, etc.—in order to cushion 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


the low margin in soft goods. 

6) Department stores with dis- 
count departments. 

In addition to changes affected by 
the discount outlet movement, pat- 
terns have been changing in the 
composition of the nation’s retail 
store population. Within the past 10 
years there has been a decline of 
4% in the total store population, 
but a 20% increase in retail sales 
volume. 

Food stores have dropped 34% in 
number, but still constitute the 
largest single retail category. Eating 
and drinking establishments, the 
second largest retail group, have 
declined in number by 9% in the 
10-year span. 

Conversely, the third largest re- 
tail group—gasoline service sta- 
tions—have had a 5% increase in 
number in the past 10 years. Drug 
outlets, the fourth largest retail 
group have increased by approxi- 
mately 5% in number since 1950. 

A general review of last year 
shows that retail sales advances oc- 
curred entirely at nondurable goods 
stores, where each: major line con- 
tributed to the group’s 3% rise from 
the 1959 level. Demand for durable 
goods showed little buoyancy last 
year, with automotive dealers’ dol- 
lar sales little different from 1959— 
despite the larger number of new 
cars marketed in 1960. 

Both the furniture and appliance 
group, and the lumber-hardware 





5251 Hardware stores. 
53 General merchandise 
531 Department stores 
532 Mail order houses. 
533 Variety stores 
534 Merchandise vending machines op- 
erators 
535 Direct selling organizations 
539 Dry goods, general merchandise, & 
gereral stores. 
54 Food stores (See Ch. 43) 
55 Automotive dealers & gasoline serv- 
ice stations. (See Ch. 25 & 34.) 
56 Apparel & necessary stores (See Ch 
13 & 22 
57 Furniture, home furnishings & equip- 


ment. 
58 Eating & drinking places (See Ch 
61.) 


Related information will be 





This chapter covers selected retail trades, as defined in the Gov- 
ernment’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 

Here are the titles and code numbers of the retail trades. Those 
which are bold faced are included in this chapter. 


found, under the heading “Retail 
Distribution,” in various chapters throughout this book. 


59 Miscellaneous retail stores. 
1 Drug stores. 
Liquor stores (See Ch. 45.) 
Antique & secondhand stores 
Book & stationery stores 
Sporting. goods & bicycle shops 
arden supply stores 
Jewelry stores. 
Fuel & ice dealers. (See Ch. 31, 34 
36, & 42, for coal, fueloil, & bottled 
gas dealers.) 


9 Other retail stores. 
Florists 
Cigar stores 
News dealers 
Camera 6& photographic supplies. 
Gift & souvenir shops. 
Optical goods stores (See Ch. 12.) 
Office appliances equip t, and 
other specialized merchandise 
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group experienced some easing in 
sales. At furniture and appliance, 
and at lumber-building-hardware 
stores, 1960 sales showed a down- 
ward trend throughout most of the 
year. Part of the decline was due to 
the slowdown in private residential 
construction. 

Following are some of the high- 
light trends within various divisions 
of the retail trades group. 


HARDWARE 


) Hardware stores (S.1.C. 5251) ... 
Competent observers feel that 1961 
may be the biggest sales year in 
history for retail hardware mer- 
chants. This will contrast with last 
year’s 3.5% sales gain—to a level 
of $2,846 million—over the 1959 
level. 

Hardware retailer’s share of the 
available public dollar has been 
slipping steadily since 1950, despite 
the fact that there has been a 
growth in total sales, as indicated by 
the following table. 


Consumer Dollars vs. Hardware Store 
Sales 


Hardware 
Sales as % 
of Income 


Disposable Hardware 


Personal 


income 
(Billions) 


To counteract these trends, indus- 
try spokesmen point out that hard- 
ware retailers can take the follow- 
ing courses of action: 


e Increased advertising and selling 
efforts—from manufacturer through 
retailer. 


® Improved stock control, to attain 
maximum sales from minimum in- 
vestment. 


e Continued emphasis on _install- 
ment selling, to combat discount 
house sales. 


e More efficient store layouts. 
e Greater self-service facilities. 


One industry source reports that 
some 60,000 items are generic to 
today’s hardware stores, with the 
items being grouped into these 
product classifications: 

Builders’ hardware Lawn & garden supplies 
Electrical supplies | Major.appliances 
Hand & power tools Paint & sundries 


Housewares Plumbing & heating 
Industrial supplies | Sporting/recreational 


Source: Hardware Age 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


>» General merchandise (S.I.C. 53) 
. . - Included in this category are 
department stores, variety stores, 
mail order (catalog) houses, mer- 
chandise vending machine operators, 
and house-to-house organizations. 

Merchants will have to move fast 
in 1961 to match their 1960 per- 
formance, according to spokesmen 
for this field of retailing. The fol- 
lowing table shows a two-year com- 
parison of sales for department 
stores, mail order houses and vari- 
ety stores. 


General Merchandise Sales— 
1960 vs. 1959 


(Dollars in Millions) 


Percent 
Change 


+1.9% 
Mail order houses . 1, +3.6 
Variety stores 3,943 3,850 +2.4 


Total _....................$19,649 19,237 +2.1 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


Type of Store 1960 1959 
Department stores .$13,864 $13,609 
1,842 1,778 


New opportunities are opening 
for the general merchandise field, 
and these retailers are pegging 
much of their current sales efforts 
on aggressive campaigns to capital- 
ize on such developments as con- 
sumer demand for imported mer- 
chandise, increased interest in goods 
for children, etc. 

Average sales are on the increase 
in the variety store segment of re- 
tailing, and self-service is being 
adopted in more units, as more ef- 
fective displays and more efficient 
maintenance of counter supply pro- 
grams are developed. Up-grading in 
merchandise is being recognized by 
variety store operators as an area 
of primary importance. Operators 
are introducing higher-price lines, 
more lines and new lines, and fea- 
turing nationally advertised mer- 
chandise with a stress on quality. 

Merchandise vending machine 
operators (S.LC. 534) posted an 8% 
gain in the value of merchandise 
sold. at retail last year, with 1960 
sales totaling $2.5 billion compared 
with $2.3 billion in 1959. Cigarettes 
still represent the industry’s biggest 
sales item, but last year food figured 
more importantly than ever before. 

Hot canned food machines—which 
vend individual portions of soups 
and main dishes—sold more per 
machine per week last year than 
they. did in 1959, and total hot 
canned food dollar volume _ in- 
creased from $16 million to $22 mil- 
lion. 

“Automatic cafeterias” represent 
a growth market for merchandise 
vending machine operators. These 
integrated batteries of machines are 
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finding increased favor for in-plant 
feeding operations, providing ma- 
chine operators with an expanded 
market base and an incentive for 
broadening their product lines. 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


> Furniture & home furnishings 
stores (S.C. 571) . . . Sales pros- 
pects are better this year than they 
were in 1960, but stores in this cate- 
gory are expecting to work hard for 
any appreciable gains. 

Increases in new home construc- 
tion are expected to help—provided 
consumer attitudes change and they 
become less sticky-pocketed with 
respect to their available disposable 
income. Discount houses have had 
a noticeable effect on sales of fur- 
niture and home furnishings in con- 
ventional stores. 

An indication of sales trends is 
seen in the following table. 


Home Furnishing Stores Sales 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Month 1958 


January .... ; $ 
foo, an 
March. ....... 

April 

May ...... 

June ..... 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total ... eoeeee-$6,637 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


Related information on furniture 
is in Chapter 10. Information on ap- 
pliance sales will be found in Chap- 
ters 9, 34, and 36. Details on radio 
and tv stores is in Chapter 10. 


MISCELLANEOUS RETAIL STORES 


> Drug & proprietary stores (S.LC. 
591) . . . Following a pattern of a 
number of years’ standing, drug 
stores in 1960 again increased their 
share of the consumer’s disposable 
dollar. Total sales amounted to $7,- 
517 million, compared with $7,150 
million in 1959. 

New products continue to account 
for a sizable share of drug store 
sales. According to reports, about 
40% of drug store sales come from 
products not available five years 
ago. This fact, plus the change of 
merchandise lines, has helped drug 
stores capture more of the consum- 
er dollar previously spent else- 
where. 


> Sporting goods stores (S.LC. 
5952) ... After breaking the $2 bil- 
lion sales level for the first time in 
1960, sporting goods volume for 1961 
has been estimated at $2.3 billion. 
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Kind of Business 
5251 Hardware stores .. 
53 General merchandise 
531 Department stores ................... 
Mail order houses. ..........-.........---. 
Variety stores . " 
Merch. vending machine operators 
535 Direct selling organizations 
539 Dry goods stores 
54 Food stores 
56 Apparel & accessory stores 
57 Furniture, home furnishings. 
& equipment stores . 
5712 Furniture stores 
5713 Floor covering stores 
5714 Drapery, curtain, upholstery 
5715 China, glassware, metalware 
5719 Miscellaneous home furnishings 
5722 Household appliances stores 
5732 Radio, tv stores rate: 
5733 Music stores 
58 Eating & drinking places . 
591 Drug stores . 
592 Liquor stores 
5932 fAntique stores 
r (Secondhand stores ey 
594 Book & stationery stores 
5952 Sporting goods stores 
5953 Bicycle shops 
597 Jewelry stores . 
5982 Coal & wood dealers 
Q {Fueloil dealers 
9: * 
5983 ILP (bottled) gas dealers 
5984 Ice dealers : 
5992 Florists 
5993 Cigar 
5994 News dealers 
5996 Camera, photographic supplies 
5997 Gift & souvenir shops 
5998 Optical goods stores 
5999 Typewriter stores 
5999 Luggage, leather goods stores 
5999 Hobby, toy, game shops 
5999 Religious goods stores 
5999 Pet shops 
Total 


stores 


Census of Retail Trade 


Total 


344,740 


1,316,053 
Source: Preliminary Area Report, 1958 Census of Business 


Total Sales 
(millions) 
$ 2,717.2 


Establishments _ Em- 
w/Payroll ployes 


40.776 


$ 49,022.3 


118,759 $ 12,525.5 


103,417 
36,096 
6,681 
4,697 
2,394 
4,590 
24,224 
16,761 
7,974 


15,833 
1,494 
61,842 
28,863 
40,548 
30,135 
3,068 
31,759 
6,012 
8,920 
11,377 
14,856 
10,833 


638.4 
232.8 
285.4 
381.9 
388.6 
187.6 
105.3 

81.9 
193.2 
‘ 55.5 
2,156 48.6 
4,843,994 $132,701.8 








Informed authorities expect it to 
rise annually throughout the Sixties. 

While the dollar volume and 
number of participants, both, are 
steadily on the increase, profits 
have not kept pace. Many more 
manufacturers in each field, as well 
as thousands of more outlets—in- 
cluding discount houses, catalog 
houses, etc.—have intensified com- 
petition. The result has been to hold 
down prices while costs have stayed 
high. 

As is true in other fields, dealers 
and jobbers both are buying closer 
to the selling season. In many cases, 
active buying continues into and 
during the selling season. 

Sporting goods wholesale special- 
ists are reported to be becoming a 
greater factor in the distribution of 
sporting goods, though hardware 
wholesalers still account for a good 
share of the national volume. In 
lines such as fishing tackle, guns 
and accessories, and camping and 
picnicking, the majority of manu- 
facturers sell through jobbers. In 
many other lines, sales are direct 
to dealers. 

Informed sources report that the 
entire distribution set-up is under- 
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going vast changes, as is the case 
in many other retail fields. 


> Garden supply stores (S.I.C. 596) 
...A trend toward specialization is 
reported for stores in this category. 
Other than the specialists, other 
garden supply outlets include hard- 
ware stores, nurseries, variety 
stores, supermarkets, lumber yards, 
department stores, and even drug 
stores. 

Among the “specialists,” there 
are two general types: 1) the gar- 
den supply dealer, who handles 
chemicals, fertilizers, tools, hose, 
and growing stock; and 2) the pow- 
er equipment dealer, who sells and 
services all types of lawn and gar- 
den equipment. 

Because the specialists faced a 
seasonal sales problem they have 
increasingly turned to other prod- 
uct lines, in order to convert their 
business to a 12-month market. 
Typical items now stocked and sold 
by these dealers include: play- 
ground equipment; pet food and 
supplies; irrigation equipment; 
above-ground swimming pools; out- 
door lighting, etc. 

Increased disposable income and 
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more leisure time for most of the 
nation’s work force has given gar- 
den supply dealers rather bright 
prospects for continued sales ad- 
vances—and additional incentive to 
broaden their merchandise lines. 


> Jewelry stores (S.C. 597) ... 
Retail jewelers have been fighting 
for increased sales volume by ex- 
panding their product lines. In some 
cases they are providing effective 
competition for certain types of 
home furnishings shops—by offer- 
ing high quality lines of small ap- 
pliances, glassware, metalware, and 
even typewriters. 

As a general trend, it has been 
reported that more jewelers are 
watching their sales patterns close- 
ly and switching brands or lines to 
match or anticipate prevailing cus- 
tomer choice in their community. 
Diversification has reportedly 
helped the “credit” jewelers more 
than the “prestige” outlets. 


> Camera & photographic supplies 
(S.LC. 5996) . . . The upward trend 
in the use of photographic products, 
both by industry and the general 
public, is expected to continue this 
year. Production and consumer 
sales of photographic equipment, 
materials, and supplies this year is 
expected to show a slight gain over 
last year. 

Sales this year will be influenced 
by such diverse factors as lower 
prices, zoom lenses, movie cameras 
—especially 8 mm.—promotion of 8 
mm. sound projectors—new cam- 
eras, and audio-visual equipment 
for schools, churches, and industrial 
use. 

The trend continues for many 
major camera and photo supply 
stores to lean more heavily in the 
direction of expanding their “au- 
dio-visual” sales. They are promot- 
ing their stores as “audio-visual 
centers,” to which business and in- 
dustry can turn for equipment rent- 
als, as well as advice and sugges- 
tions on making increased use of 
photography as a sales and/or 
training medium. 

Total sales to consumers of photo- 
graphic equipment, materials, and 
supplies reached approximately $2.3 
billion last year, representing an 
8.3% increase over the 1959 level. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


> Office supply & equipment deal- 
ers (S.LC. 5999) . . . Latest research 
by a trade association serving the 
office products field indicates that 





there are about 13,000 retailers of 
office products in the U.S. today. 
They account for approximately $3.1 
billion in annual sales of office 
products. The same dealers are esti- 
mated to do another $1 billion per 
year in related lines—such as greet- 
ing cards, social stationery, gifts, 
cameras, books, luggage, office ma- 
chine servicing, rentals, etc. 

Of the 13,000 outlets mentioned 
previously, one industry source re- 
ports that there are three general 
areas of specialization: 

1) Commercial stationery and of- 
fice supplies—independent dealers 
accounting for a reported 57% of 
the $3.7 billion annual sales in this 
segment of the industry. 

2) Office furniture and equip- 
ment outlets—dealers accounting 
for 66% of the sales in this cate- 
gory. 

3) Office machines—dealers ac- 
counting for close to 35% of sales 
in this $1.5 billion segment. 

One industry source reports that 
the office products industry is 
growing about twice as fast as the 
rest of the national economy—6% 
annually versus 3%. In line with 
this growth, the number of dealer- 
ships is increasing, but not accord- 
ing to any set pattern. 

There are new industrial station- 
ers who operate with no _ street 
store; there are new self-service 
stores in high traffic locations; there 
are “complete dealerships’—active 
in all the previously mentioned 
product categories; and, there are 
specialty dealers who may handle 
only office furniture or office ma- 
chines. 

In the furniture facet of this 


business, the office supply and 
equipment dealer finds it necessary 
—due to the demands of his cus- 
tomers, and competition from ar- 
chitects and interior designers—to 
offer his own complete office de- 
signing service. 

An industry spokesman reports 
that 12% of the dealers now have 
their own staff design department. 
Another 24% have made arrange- 
ments with outside organizations 
who provide design services to 
them. 

In the office supplies facet of his 
business, the dealer is becoming 
more deeply enmeshed in providing 
business automation supplies and 
accessory equipment to his custom- 
ers. One industry observer put it 
this way: “At the moment, the 
dealer is in a transition period. His 
toe is in the automation market, 
but he hasn’t yet jumped in.” 

Another trend of significance for 
dealers is this: in both the machines 
and the furniture areas of their 
business, leasing is becoming an 
ever bigger and more profitable 
source of income. 

Trends in the sales of these deal- 
ers are indicated in the following 
table. 


Office Supply & Equipment Sales 
(Dollars in Millions) 
Item 1954 1958 1960 


Supplies $3,063.0 $4,764.9 $5,310.0 
Machines ............ 1,057.9 1,858.4 3,081.1 
Appliances ........ 598.8 844.8 1,013.7 


Source: Office Appliances 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The following table shows a com- 
parison of retail sales for various 
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product and store classifications 
during the past several years: 


Sales Of Retail Stores 
By Kinds Of Business 1958-60 


(Billions of dollars) 


1958 1959 1960 
All retail stores ' $215.4 $219.6 
Durable goods stores! .§ 63.4 § 71.7 §$ 71.0 
Automotive group .... 33.9 39.4 39.5 
Furniture and appliance 
CODE. itecteminee 10 
Lumber, building, 
hardware group ] 11.9 11.5 
Nondurable goods 
stores! 
Apparel 
Drug ani proprietary 
stores . : } Be 
Eating and drinking 
PUSS. caceccenerenssex : 15.6 
Food group $3.7 
Gasoline service 
stations 15.8 16.8 
General merchandise 
group ... 21.7 23.4 23 
‘Totals include lines of trade not shown separately. 
Source: Survey of Current Business 


11.0 10.6 


The table on the opposite page, 
“Census of Retail Trade,’ contains 
the latest government data on sales, 
employes, and establishments. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Retail stores and warehouses rep- 
resent an excellent and major mar- 
ket for material handling equipment 
of all kinds. Stores are also especi- 
ally active buyers of air condition- 
ing, heating and lighting equipment, 
sales promotion materials, etc. 

As indicated earlier, a major 
trend in this field is that of mass 
marketing, which leads to volume 
purchases. Under volume purchase 
operations, material ‘handling 
equipment becomes constantly more 
important. In storage areas, pallet- 
izing has come into general use and 
even small stores are beginning to 








here are FIVE ways 


you can make this 


MARKET ANALYZER 


work for you all year 





ONE... Plan ad budgets and media allocations—by check 
ing the tables and charts in Chapter 53. They'll tell you 
whet other companies in your industry spend—how much, 
and for what. 


TWO .. . Forecast your 1962 marketing goals—by reading 
the market analysis under "Trends" in chapters covering in- 
dustries to which you now sell. And don't forget to check 
chapters describing industries representing side markets or 
—because of new developments—a brand new market for 
your products. 


THREE . . . Pick publications appropriate for your marketing 
goals—by checking the media rates-and-specifications list 
ings at the end of each chapter. To find the right books, 
remember this: chapter titles identify the readers of the 
publications listed in that chapter, as well as describe the 
market analyzed in the chapter. 


FOUR ... Get free, specialized market studies—by reading 
the titles and descriptions under the heading “available 
market data" in each chapter. 


FIVE . . . Locate trade associations—which you'll find listed 
in each chapter. Associations often can help marketers by 
providing free statistics and research studies on the industry 
they serve. 
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use mechanical equipment. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


In such a tremendous field, touch- 
ing all merchandise that American 
consumers buy, there can be no 
uniformity of purchasing methods. 

The vast majority of American 
retail establishments are operated 
by their owners. They have direct 
contact with the business, with their 
customers, and with salesmen. They 
are the men who buy in all small, 
privately owned establishments. 

Buying by nearly all large es- 
tablishments, whether chains, de- 
partment stores or general stores, 
tends to be departmentalized. Buy- 
ers are either specialists who do 
little else in their specialty or they 
are department managers. Office 
equipment is nearly always ordered 
by the purchasing department rath- 
er than the office manager. 

In most chains a number of key 
executives enter into buying and 
merchandising the products sold. 
But in addition, the store manager 
has an important place because 
even though he may not do the 
original buying, his merchandising, 
display oi retail merchandise, and 
so on, determines to a large extent 
at what rate the items will sell. 

For capital expenditures, how- 
ever—store modernization, new 
equipment and the like—practices 
are different. Initial decisions are 
made by the men who are in a 
policy-making position—presidents, 
general managers, and so on. 


Sources: Chain Store Age; De- 
partment Store Economist; Discount 
Merchandiser; Hardware Age; 
Hardware Retailer; Home & Gar- 
den Supply Merchandiser; Modern 
Stationer & Office Equipment Deal- 
er; Office Appliances; Sporting 
. Goods Dealer; Rack Merchandising; 
Toy Retailer; Toy Wholesaler; 
Vend; Natl. Stationery & Office 
Equipment Assn.; Variety Stores 
Assn.; Photographic Products Div., 
BDSA, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Chain Store Age Executive Editions 

57-1. How Do You Fit Into the Chain 
Store Construction Picture? 8-page re- 
port containing data on the growth of 
chain store construction and equipment 
markets, with separate sections on types 
of equipment and materials purchased, 
and how chain organizations make pur- 
chasing decisions. 

Chain Store Age Variety Magazines 

57-49. Variety Chain Marketing Map. 
Wall map showing city locations of 
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buying offices, number of stores in each 
state and in a of chains operating 
three or more units, annual sales of 
leading chains, departmental sales, per- 
centage analysis of display space among 
44 merchandise lines, and a highlight 
commentary on trends. 

57-50. Portfolio Of Marketing Trends. 24- 
page report with information on changes 
in buying operations resulting from 
merchandise expansion, percentage of 
sales volume through warehouse ship- 
ments, the role of buyers in good — 
aging, plus data on variety stores in 
metropolitan areas, new store openings, 
and chain allocations of display space to 
44 merchandise lines. 

57-51. New Vigor In Variety's Regional 
Chains. 12-page report on new-store 
growth, geographic expansion, competi- 
tive challenges, warehousing trends, etc. 

57-52. Variety Store Check List. Monthly 
newsletter reporting sales figures for 
major variety chains, plus a roundup of 
information concerning trends, mer- 
chandising developments, etc. 

Discount Merchandiser 

57-2. A Dynamic Marketing Revolution is 
Here. 16-page commentary and statistical 
analysis of the discount merchandising 
field, with descriptions of the types of 
organizations involved, types of merchan- 
dise sold, etc. 

Flooring Magazine 

57-3. Reaching the Heart of Your $3.5 Bil- 
lion Market. Pocket-size report contain- 
ing a commentary on the scope and 
nature of the floor and floor covering 
market, with information on how the 
“typical” dealer-contractor operates. 

Flower & Garden Merchandiser 

57-4. Trends in the Garden Supply Indus- 
try. 16-page commentary and statistical 
analysis of developments in 1960 and a 
preview of the current year, with infor- 
mation on anticipated sales in plant 
materials, lawn mowers and garden tools, 
garden chemicals and plant foods. 

Gift & Art Buyer 

57-5. Facts About the Gift, China & Glass, 
& Decorative Accessories Market. 4-page 
statistical survey report containing data 
on percent of dealers carrying specific 
products, dollar volume of business, defi- 
nition and scope of the market, and size 
of dealer organizations. 


57-6. Two Sides of the Coin. 8-page com- 
mentary describing the present merchan- 
dising practices, and the buying of china, 
glass, and gifts by one buyer, and their 
coordination in department and display. 


Hardware Age 


57-7. Census of Hardware Wholesalers. 12- 
page directory of U.S. and Canada hard- 
ware wholesalers, with names and ad- 
dresses grouped by states, and data on 
number of firms in each state, total sales- 
men traveled, and lines handled. 


57-8. Census of Retail Hardware Dealers. 
Single-page data sheet containing com- 
plete numerical breakdown by states of 
all known retail hardware stores, hard- 
ware wholesalers, and lumber yards and 
building supply dealers handling hard- 
ware. 

57-9. 1961 Planning Guide. 8-page market 
and media file containing a description 
of today’s retailer and wholesaler, plus 
data on retail hardware sales, grouped 
by geographical area, community size, 
and store size. 

Home & Garden Supply Merchandiser 

57-10. Evolution of the 12-Month Selling 
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Season. 7-page commentary and analysis 
of the home and garden supply distribu- 
tion market, with data on when dealers 
sell various products and when they do 
their buying of the specific products. 

Juvenile Merchandising 

57-53. The Growing Juvenile Market. 8- 
page commentary and analysis of the 
U.S. market for juvenile furniture, wheel 
goods, toys, and related items with de- 
scriptions of distribution methods, a 
listing of trade shows, and data on an 
nual sales volume of 26 juvenile prod 
ucts. 

Modern Garden Center 

57-11. The Profit Picture. 32-page pocket- 
size report containing information on re- 
tail and consumer customers of garden 
supplies, with information on what prod- 
ucts dealers buy, lines carried, which 
outlets sell the most, plus a forecast of 
future trends and developments. 


57-12. The Power Equipment Market. 6- 
page report on power lawn mowers and 
garden tractors, with data on sales trends, 
market saturation levels, percentage of 
garden centers stocking power equip- 
ment items, and trends in repair and 
service departments operated by garden 
centers. 


57-13. The Karting Market. 5-page com- 
mentary on “karting” (the racing of 
small, slow moving vehicles called 
karts), with data on the number of 
machines now in use, annual expendi- 
tures by owners for equipment and sup- 
plies, and trends in garden center sales 
of the vehicles. 


57-14. The Christmas Market. 2-page bul- 
letin outlining the role of garden centers 
in the sale of decorative items, plants, 
etc., sold during the Christmas season. 


57-15. Manufacturers’ Representatives Di- 
rectory. 3-page roster of manufacturers’ 
representatives actively handling garden 
supplies and equipment, with listings 
grouped by states. 


57-16. An Economical Way To Launch A 
New Product. 5-page commentary outlin- 
ing a basic program for analyzing a prod- 
uct and test market economically, plus a 
four-step sales promotion campaign and 
suggestions for getting manufacturers’ 
representatives and wholesalers. 


57-17. Garden Supply Wholesalers. 5-page 
roster of garden supply wholesalers in 
the U.S., with listings grouped by state. 


Office Appliances 


57-18. Office Supplies Volume in 1960. 4- 
page commentary and statistical report 
on the sales volume at retail price levels 
between 1954, 1958, and 1960, of major 
office supplies product categories. 


57-19. Office Machine Sales Top $4 Bil- 
lion. 4-page analysis of sales volume at 
retail price levels of major office machine 
sales, with comparative data for 1954, 
1958, and 1960. 


57-20. Office Furniture Sales Pass the $1 
Billion Mark. 2-page report and statis- 
tical review of sales volume at retail 
price level of various metal and wood 
office furniture products, with compara- 
tive data for 1954, 1958, and 1960. 


57-21. Business Forms Sales. 7-page survey 
report with data on office supply and 
equipment dealers’ sales of all types of 
business forms, including information 
on selling methods, major sales prob- 
lems, sources of supply and design, etc. 

57-22. Ream-wrapped Paper Sales. 4-page 
survey report with data on the sales of 
ream-wrapped paper by office supply and 





equipment dealers in Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

57-23. What the Dealer Wants To Know. 
2-page outline of 15 important elements 
which should be included in ads aimed 
at dealers selling office supplies, ma- 
chines, and furniture. 


Photo Dealer 

57-24. Annual Statistical Report. 34-page 
Statistical analysis of the growth patterns 
of the photographic products industry, 
with data grouped by products, geo- 
graphic area, consumer purchases, etc. 


Rack Merchandising 

57-25. Non-food Buyers—Your Richest 
Prospects for Volume Sales. Market and 
media file containing statistics on major 
sources of non-foods supplies for food 
stores and a description Ag how rack job- 
bers operate. 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

57-26. When Dealers—Jobbers Buy & Sell. 
12-page commentary and statistical re- 
port with information on when dealers 
and jobbers purchase various sporting 
goods, how they rate the popularity o 
various items, and an analysis of over- 
all trends in sales. 

Today’s Business 

57-27. Meeting the Challenge. 2-page com- 
mentary and analysis of trends in retail- 
ing methods, store designs, merchandis- 
ing techniques, etc. 

Variety Store Merchandiser 

57-28. Marketing Map. Wall map contain- 
ing statistics on number of variety stores 
and total sales, with data grouped by 
state and by chain vs. single (one-store) 
operations, plus location of buying head- 
quarters, district and regional offices, and 
warehouses of all variety and general 
merchandise chains operating 10 or more 
stores. 

57-29. Annual Census of the Variety Gen- 
eral Merchandise Market. 12-page statis- 
tical report of stores and sales, with in- 
formation on expansion plans, inven- 
tories of the major variety chains, mer- 
chandise lines carried, etc. 

SERIES OF REPORTS: for items indicated by 
title, the following survey reports con- 
tain statistics on sales volume and trends 
in selling practices in variety stores vs. 
other sales outlets for the same products. 

57-30. Confectionery, Fountain & Lunch- 
eonette Items. 

57-31. Drugs & Toiletries. 

57-32. Greeting Cards. 

57-33. Home Goods—Housewares, Home 
Furnishings, Hardware, Electrics, Do- 
mestics & Garden Supplies. 

57-34. Notions—-Sanitary Goods, Leather, 
and similar items. 

57-35. Soft Goods & Apparel. 

57-36. Stationery & Related Items. 

57-37. Toys. 

57-38. The Teen-Age Market in Variety 
Department Stores. 7-page survey report 
indicating the extent of teen age-buying 
in chain and independent variety stores, 
with data grouped by product line. 


57-39. Go Marketing! 16-page commentary 
and analysis of variety department store 
trends in new selling methods, merchan- 
dising techniques, store construction and 
design, etc., with data on sales of various 
product lines. 


57-40. What Variety Chains Want in 
Counter Racks & Merchandisers. 2-page 
checklist of tips on features in counter 
racks and merchandisers acceptable to 
variety and general merchandise chain 
headquarters organizations. 


57-41. Packaging Preferences. 10-page sur- 
vey report indicating the attitude of vari- 
ety-department store buyers toward pack- 
aging of items they purchase, plus 
information on the degree of influence 
and control exercised by the buyers with 
respect to packaging development and 
problems. 

57-42. Shopping Center Sales Promotion 
Sources. 2-page, annotated roster of or- 
ganizations which supply information, 
statistics, and/or assistance in shopping 
center development and/or sales promo- 
tion. 

CANADA 

Canadian Jeweller 

57-43. $166 Million Market. 4-page mar- 
ket and media analysis with statistics on 
jewelry sales in Canada, with data 
grouped by type of stores, geographical 
area, and individual commodity, plus sta- 
tistics on imports of jewelry store prod- 
ucts. 

Canadian Variety Merchandising 

57-44. Buying Profile of the Variety Trade 
In Canada. 4-page market and media 
analysis with statistics on variety item 
sales in variety, department, and general 
stores throughout Canada, plus informa- 
tion on buying influences. 

Drug Merchandising 

57-45. A $453 Million Market. 4-page mar- 
ket and media analysis with statistics on 
wholesale and retail outlets, and market- 
share percentages for independents, 
chains, and drug departments of depart- 
ment stores. 

Hardware Merchandising 

57-46. Expanding Dimensions of the Can- 
adian Hardware Market. 8-page report 
containing statistics on Canada’s whole- 
sale and retail hardware market, with 
data grouped by type of outlet and ge- 
ographical region. 

Sporting Goods Merchandiser 

57-47. The Canadian Sporting Goods In- 
dustry. 4-page market and media analysis 
with statistics on Canadian shipments of 
sporting goods, and the distribution of 
imports of boating, fishing, hunting, cy- 
cling, and golfing items. 

Toys & Playthings 

57-48. The Canadian Toy & Game Indus- 
try. 4-page market and media analysis 
with statistics on Canadian shipments of 
toys, plus highlight trends of the market, 
and information on buying patterns in 
stores selling toys and games. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Booksellers Assn., 452 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N.Y. 

Am. Monument Assn., 147 N. Union St., 
Olean, N.Y. 

Am. Retail Coal Assn., 38 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Assn., 200 
Lafayette Bldg., Detroit 26 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., 11 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 11 

Mail Order Assn. of Am., 612 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11 

Master Photo Dealers & Finishers Assn., 
104 E. Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

Natl. Appliance & Radio-tv Dealers Assn., 
1141 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 

Natl. Assn. of Carpet Retailers, 820 Com- 
mercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 2 

Natl. Assn. of Chain Drug Stores, 4 Park 
Ave., New York 16 

Natl. Assn. of House to House Installment 
Co’s., 20 E. 50th St. New York 22 
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Natl. Assn. of Ice Industries, 810 Eight- 
eenth St., N.W., Wash., 6, D.C. 

Natl. Assn. of Retail Druggists, 205 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 

Natl. Assn. of Retail Grocers, 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 

Natl. Automatic Merchandising Assn., 7 
S. Dearborn, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Natl. Licensed Beverage Assn. (bars & 
taverns), 420 Seventh St., Racine, Wis. 
Natl. Liquor Stores Assn., 339 Main St., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 

Natl. Luggage Dealers Assn., 24 Genesee 
St., Utica 2, N.Y. 

Natl. Optical Assn., 1900 Euclid Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Am. Rack Merchandisers Inst., 10-151 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54 

Natl. Retail Furniture Assn., 666 N. Lake- 
shore Drive, Chicago 11 

Natl. Retail Hardware Assn., 964 N. Penn- 
sylvania St., Indianapolis 4 

Natl. Retail Merchants Assn. 
100 W. 31st., New York 1 

Natl. Retail Pet Supply Assn., 1415 N. 
Garey Ave., Pomona, Calif. 

Natl. Restaurant Assn., 1530 N. Lakeshore 
Drive, Chicago 10 

Natl. Sporting Goods Assn., 716 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11 

Natl. Stationery & Office Equipment Assn., 
740 Investment Bldg., Wash., 5, D. C. 

Religious Dry Goods Assn., 150 Broad- 
way, New York 38, N.Y. 

Retail Jewelers of Am. 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Retail Tobacco Dealers of Am., 1 Maiden 
Lane, New York 38, N.Y. 

Society of American Florists, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Wash., 8, D.C. 

Variety Stores Assn., 25 W. 43rd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 


(apparel), 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 
IMPORTANT: All publications are alpha- 
betically listed under the following classifi 
cations. 1) General Merchandise; 2) Auto 
matic Merchandising; 3) Camera & Photo 
Supplies; 4) Drugs & Proprietaries; 5) Flo 
rists & Garden Supply; 6) Hardware; 7) 
Home Furnishings; 8) Jewelry; 9) Office 
Equipment & Supplies; 10) Sporting Goods; 
11) Special Retail Trades. 
CANADIAN publications are listed immed 
ately following U.S. publications in each 
classification. 





Mailing List Information 


Code Indicates publications which will either rent thelr 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mallings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Beauty Fashion, 101 W. 3lst St., New York 
1. Pope Pub. Co. Est. 1916. Editor: F. V. Sin- 
clair. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 91/x121/, 
Type page, 8xll¥4; 2 cols., 4'’. Published 
th Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 9,618; other, 353 
Rates— 
bie <2 








\, Page 
$230 0 
200.00 
175.00 


12 300.00 
Color, $145; bleed, 10%. 





Chain Store Age, 2 Park Ave., New York 16 
Published by Lebhar-Friedman Pubs., Inc 
Est. 1925. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x11}/,. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 33/16. Agency dis- 
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counts, 15-2. 

Executive Editions Combination (consisting 
of five separate magazines, with advertising 
sold as a unit for the combination which in- 
sludes: 1) Executive Edition; 2) Drug Exec- 
utives Edition; 3) Grocery Executives Edition; 
4) General Merchandise—Variety Store Exec- 
utives Edition; 5) Restaurant Executives Edi- 
tion). Editor: Samuel Kaylin. Published 27th 
prec. Forms close 15th prec 

Circulation, paid, 30,07]; unpaid, 8,178. 
Gen']. merchandise & variety store execs., 
9,095; grocery execs., 8,190; drug execs., 
2,491; restaurant execs., 1,099; other execs. in 
chain stores, shopping center owners & de- 
velopers, etc., 2,461. Rates (advertising placed 
in Exec. Combination appears simultaneously 
in each of five gona ate  :. 

Times 1 Page Page Page '1/; Page 

1 $1,000 0 85 $0 "ceed 00 $395.00 

6 905.00 685.00 520.00 355.00 

12 810.00 605.00 445.00 320.00 
‘olor, 4A red, $170; bleed, 15%. 

Directory of Equipment Manufacturers. Pub 
lished annually March 15th as 13th issue of 
Executive Editions Combination. 

General Merchandise—Variety Store Combi- 
nation (consisting of two separate editions, 
with advertising sold as a unit—except as 
noted below-—for the combination which in- 
cludes: 1) General Merchandise—Variety 
Store Executives Edition; 2) Variety Store 
Manage = Edition). Editor, Richard Groberg 
Pu tblist 7th. Forms close 20th. 

Cir iain paid, 22,624; unpaid, 2,726. Exec- 
utives edition, 11,113; variety store managers 
edition, 11,538. Rates (advertising ordered for 
this combination appears in both editions si- 
multaneou sly)— 

Times 1 Page % Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 

1 bred 00 $520.00 $430.00 

655.00 435.00 380.00 
575.00 380.00 330.00 

Color, 4A red, $150; bleed 15%. 

Directory of Manufacturers. Published an- 
nually each August as 13th issue of General 
Merchandise—Variety Store Executives Edi- 
tion. Rates—1 page, $800; 1. page, $450; 1, 
page, $260 

Seales Manuals, published as separately 
bound sections and distributed with General 
Merchandise—Variety Store Combination dur- 
ing months iodinated. Rates—1 page, $890; 1/, 
age, $520; \, page, $300. Hardware 
ousewares Manual—October; Notions Ma- 
nual— September; Toiletries Manual—May. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


Department Store Economist. Chestnut and 
S6th Sts., Philadelphia 39. Published by Chil- 
ton Co., Inc. Est. 1938. Editor: Frank X 
Kiefer. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 81/4x111/, 
» page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2!/, 
n 30th prec. Forms close 10th prec 
Agenc y discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 
irculation, qualified, 30,077; non-qualified 
2,545. Retail execs., store owners mgrs., buy- 
ers, 28,438; retail stores, architects, schools 
libraries, etc., 1,165; wholesalers, 660 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 2 Page Pag 
$675.00 $525.00 365.00 $270 in 
625.00 450.00 340.00 240.00 
] $75.00 420.00 315.00 230.00 
color 4A, $140; bleed, $50 
es AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see P pages 26-27 


Discount Merchandiser, 67 W. 44th “St., New 
York 36 Published by Super Market Pub 
Co Inc. q, Est 196i Editor Nathaniel 
Schwartz ubscription Trim size, 81/,4x 
11, poe page, 7x10 and 3 cols., 2', 
and 37%. Published 15th prec. Forms close 
15th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list—A-C 
Circulation controlled 15,300. 
Rates— 
Times */,Page 2 Page '1/; Pagé 
] $7500 $600.00 $450 ‘$320 $0 
6 00.00 60.00 420.00 300.00 
12 680 00 280 00 400.00 280.00 
Color, red, $10; other, $125: bleed, 10% 
Dry Goods Wholesaler, 1140 Broadway, New 
York 1. Est. 1955. Type page, 71/2x10; 3 cols 
25%. Published quarterly, Jan. 15. Forms close 
20th ee Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates on 
reques 


sworn 


Industrial Retail Stores, Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Published by National In- 
dustrial Stores Assn. Est. 1921. Editor: Hull 
Bronson. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10 
3 cols., 14 pi. Published bi-monthly, March 
15th. Forms close 15 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts 

Circulation, sworn, Oct. 1959, paid, 2,941. 


Rates— iP p 

Times ‘a 2, Page “Y¥, Wy Page 
] 9.75 $150 25 tS ¥ $ 82 2s 
6 25 120.25 94.75 69.00 

Color red $44.50; bleed, 10% 

Industrial Stores Market Book, Southern Bldg 

Washington 5, D. C. Published by National 
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Industrial Stores Assn. Est. 1943. Editor: Hull 
Bronson. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 51/2x81/, 
Type page, 414x714; 2 cols., 2’’. Published 
annually, Mar. 15. Forms close Mar. 1. No 
discounts. Rates—1 page, $100; 1/2 page, $60 
Vy page, $37.50. 


Installment Retailing, 20 E. 50th St., New 
York 22. Published by Installment Retailing 
Inc. Est. 1952. Editer: E. L. Sard Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, 81/2xll!/,. Type page, 7x 
cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms close 
1Sth_prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-C 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,822; controlled 
1,530; other, 150 "a Po 
Times 1 Page 7% e Il, Page Page 
tess $ 





0 te 00 "erag #0 

220.00 5.00 120.00 

; 175.00 180 00 95.00 
Color, 4A, $70; bleed, $25. 


© AB 


Linens and Domestics, 111 4th Ave., New 
York 3. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est 
1931. Editor: Anne Pellman. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 81/4xll1/4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols.; 3% and 23/16. Published 6th. Forms 
close 22nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, paid, 2,863; unpaid, 625. Re- 
tailers, 1,708; mfrs. & reps., 743; wholesalers, 
jobbers & exporters oo other, 198. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/ 

l $375.00 $300 00 00 

6 287.50 230.00 

12 250.00 200.00 140.00 110.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 15%. 


Merchants Trade Journal, 1912 Grand Ave 
Des Moines 5, Ia. Published by Boreman Co 
Est. 1903. Editor: P. Conway. Subscription 
$6. Trim size, 814xll1,. Type page 7x10 3 
cols., 13 pi. Published Ist. Forms close 15th 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 15,907; non-qualified 
1,331. Retail stores: owners, mgrs., 13,028 
dept. mgrs., buyers, 2,032 Wholesalers, 688 
others, 149. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% Page 

1 $770.00 $5140 00 

12 470.00 314.00 
Color, $150; bleed, 10% 





YW, Page 1/3 Page 
$385 $0 $257.00 
235.00 157.00 


ao. Tradesman, 217 Grandville Ave 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. Published by 
Tradesman Co. Est. 1883. Subscription, $6 
Type 9x12; 4 cols., 214. Published 
acum. “hs rms close 20th. Agency discounts 
15-0. Rates—l page, $600; 8 pages, $550; 12 
pages, $500. Color, $140. 








® aD 


Notion and Novelty Review, 111 4th Ave 
New York 3. Published by Haire Pub. Co 
Est. 1866. Subscription, $3 Trim size, 81/yx111/, 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2)/, and 3% 

Published 25th prec. Forms close 10th prec 
Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, paid, 3,132; unpaid, 635. Retail 
dealers, 1,442; mfrs. & reps., 876; wholesalers, 
obbers, 609; other =. —— x" 
Times 1 Page 7% Ip 
shizto “bean to | 23200 
316.00 


Wy Page 
$182.00 
253.00 178.00 139.00 
17 275.00 220.00 155.00 120.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 15%, 
Directory Number, published as 13th issue 
in May. Forms close April 15. 





VAC} 


Rack Merchandising, 135 Nassau St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. Published by United Publishing 
Co. Est. 1958. Editor: Dorothy Eddy. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10 
2 cols., 31/2. Published Ist. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency disc., 15-2. Mailing list- 
Circulation, qualified, 5,453; ie, 913 
Direct buying offices of food chains, 2,41] 
wholesalers, 1,289; rack jobbers, 1,131; mfrs 
432: other, 301. Rates— 
Times 1 Page *h Page 1/2 Page 1/3; Page 
22000 $185.00 $140.00 
190.00 160.00 120.00 
12 160.00 135.00 100.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; other, $70; bleed, 10% 





Southwestern Retailer, 1416 Commerce St 
Dallas 1, Tex. Est. 1900. Editor, A. Hoyt. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page 
72x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 10th. Forms 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, 6,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page ‘1/2 Page 
r gigo0o $155.00 $115.00 
4 170.00 130.00 105.00 5 Of 
12 140.00 110.00 90.00 70.06 
Color, 4A, $65; bleed, 15° 
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Stores, 100 W. 3lst St., New York 1. Pub- 
lished by Natl. Retail Merchants Assn. Est. 
1918. Editor: Helen K. Mulhern. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2. Published 2nd Wed. Forms close 20th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
Times e % Page '/, Page '1/; Page 
300.00 $225.00 $165.00 
6 ) 250.00 190.00 135.00 
ll 3 200.00 165.00 120.00 
Solor, 4A, $150; bleed, 10%. 


Today's Business, 20 N. Wacker Drive Chi 
cago 6. Published by B. J. Martin & Co. Est 
1945. Editor: Richard L. Bradley. Subscription 
$1.20. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 21/4. Publish ed bi: monthly, 


Feb. 20th 
etc. Forms close 15th second prec. mo. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 271.814; other, 2, 
063. Retail stores, 24,027; restaurants, clubs, 
hotels, theaters, etc., 4,823; service establish- 
ments, 3,969; dealers & distributors, 3,874 
I (non-bulk) 12,272 bulk, 220,641 


Page !} ag V3 Page 

‘$800 $0 $460 $0 

766.66 75 383.33 

5.00 733.32 550.06 383.33 
$100; bleed, $100 ss 
[Np P 


Variety Store Merchandiser, 419 Park Ave., 
South, New York 9. Est. 1931. Published by 
Merchandiser Publishing Co. Est. 193]. Edi- 
tor: Preston J. Biel. Subscription $6. 50. Trim 
ize = gxlll/,. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 3/16. 
hed Ist. Forms close 18th prec. Agency 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-C ; 
culation, qualified, 28,032; non-qualified 
Variety store mgrs., 16,112; assistant 
mogrs., 7,264; var iety & gen'l. mer- 


3,595; others, 1,736. 


Wy Pa Vz Page 
$515.00 $425.00 
430.00 370.00 
2 380.00 325.00 
Color, 4A red, $17! 0: others, $205; bleed, 15%. 
Directories, published annually in June as 
13th issue, in three editions: 1) Variety Store 
Merchandise; 2) Grocery Supermarket Non- 
food Byuers Directory: 3) Chain Drug Store 
Buyers Directory of Variety Merchandise. 
Forms close, Mar. 3lst. Rates—l page, $775 
Vy page — Vy page, $260; Ye page, $165. 
Color, 4A red, $160; others $200; bleed, 3 
Special Sections, published as part of the 
issues indicated: Beat-A-Year-Ago Calendar 
—December; Display Almanac—February 
Touielng- To-Sell—October. Rates—l page, 
$885; 1/2 page, $515; 14 page, $300; / page 
$180 
Salesgirl’s Handbook (special division with- 
in Training-To-Sell section) regular rates plus 
premium for guaranteed 10,000 additional cir 
culation 1 page, $95; 1/, page, $70; 14 page, 
040 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


@ 
Canadian This maples 146 Bates 
Road, Montreal, Que. Published by Wallace 
Pub. Co. Est. 1949 Edi tor: Bernard Kane 
Subscription, $5 Trim size, 81/x1l14. Type 
page 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/g. Published 15th. Forms 
nae th Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
Circulation, controlled, 5,652: other, 475 
Indep store owners, buyers, mgrs., etc., 2,913; 
chain stores & branch stores, execs. & other . 
personnel, 1,885; wholesalers, jobbers, dis- 
ib s., 357; = a. Rates— 
2/, Page 1/2 1/3 Page 
164% 00 $130.00 
140.00 111.00 
. 76. 123.00 99.00 
; , 4A red, $60; other 4A, $65; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
Maritime Merchant, Main St., Sackville, New 
runswick. Est. 1892. Published by Maritime 
Merchant, Ltd. Editor: K. B. Chisholm. Sub- 
scription, $2. prim size, 8144x1114. Type page 
x10; 3 col 8., 21/5. Publishe d 15th. Forms close 
20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
irculation, controlled, 3,776; other, 115. 
General stores, 1,290; grocery stores, 1,234 
bankers, trust cos., 243; hardware appliance 
sores, Th other 806. Rates— 
imes ag 2, Page Vp Pa V3 Page 
] $127. to $ 97. $0 $ 74 80 '$ 58 $0 
€ 112.00 86.00 66.00 
12 98.00 75.00 60.00 
olor, 4A red, $45; other 4A, $50; bleed, 


11s 





Semaine Commerciale. La, (French), 4 St. 

James St., Quebec. Est. 1894. Subscription, 

$7. Type page, 71/4x10; 3 cols., 2!/;. Published 

Friday. Forms close Thursday. Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Rates— 

Times 2, Page /, Page 
$70.00 —§ 35.00 
10 i 55.00 5.00 
$2 * 50.50 





Western Retailer, 201 Toronto, Dominion Bank 
Bldg., Saskatoon, Sask. Published by Retail 
Merchants‘ Assn. of Canada (Saskatchewan) 
Inc. Est. 1913. Editor: P. J. Rowney. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 834x1134. Type page, 6 5/6x 
10; 2 and 3 cols., 31/3 and 2 1/6. Published bi 
monthly, Feb. Ist. Forms close Sth prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,400; other, 100 
Rates— 
Times 1 Pag 2, Page 2 Page '/; Page 
1 $ 80.00 $ 68.00 $ 48.00 $ 36.00 
3 75.00 66.00 46.00 34.00 
6 73.00 63.00 43.00 32.00 
Color, $30; bleed, 15%. 





AUTOMATIC MERCHANDISING 


Vac! 


American Automatic Merchandiser, 619 Davis 
St., Evanston, Ill. Published by M-G_Publi- 
cations, Inc. Est. 1958. Editor: Mike Michael. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8!/,xll. Tvve page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols.. 20 and 13 ems. Published 
15th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 8,364; other, 1,283. 
Owners or mars. of merchandise vending 
overations, 7,069; bottlers, 1,350. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% Pade '1/) Pace 
1 $380.00 $325.00 $260.00 
6 320.00 285.00 230.00 

12 285.00 245.00 200.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $75; bleed, 10%. 








Cash Box, The, 1721 Broadway, New York. 
Est. 1942. Subscription. $15. Type page, 87/x 
121/,; 4 cols., 2!4%. Published Sat. Forms close 
10 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates— 
1 page, $665; 1/2 paae, $332.50; 14 page, $166.25. 
Color, $95; bleed, 10%. 





Coin Machine Journal, 407 S. Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago 5. Published by Wilson-Carr, Inc. 
Est. 1931. Editor: Harvey Carr. Trim size, 
81/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, June, 1960, controlled, 
3,206; other, 123. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Paae 

] $262.00 $191.00 

6 212.00 155.00 

12 191.00 139.00 
Color, 4A, $40; bleed, 10%. 


VY, Paqe 1/2 Page 
$143.00 $ 96.00 
116.00 77.00 
104.00 69.00 





Coin Machine Review, 1115 Venice Blvd., Los 
Angeles 15. Published by P. W. Blackford. 
Est. 1933. 50c per copy. Trim size, 81!/,x1ll/, 
Type page, 67x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Published 
18th prec. Forms close 12th. Agency discounts, 
15-0. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy Page 1/6 Page 
1 $181.50 $ 51.50 $ 34.40 
6 162.80 47.50 31.60 
12 143.00 F 41.25 27.50 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, $10. 


VY, Pade 





Directory and Source Book of the Coin Ma- 
chine Industry, 1115 Venice Blvd., Los An- 
geles 15. Est. 1946. Price $1. Trim size, 6x9. 
Type page, 5x8; 2 cols., 2!/,. Published Dec. 
1. Forms close Oct. 15. Agency disc., 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, 1957 edition, paid, 8,567; 
controlled, 5,988; other, 389. 

Rates—l page, $300; fractions, pro rata. 
Color, 4A, $25; bleed, $10. 





Mass Vending, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5. Published by Wilson-Carr, Inc. Est. 1952. 
Editor: Harvey Carr. Trim size, 814x114. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Published 10th. Forms 
close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, June, 1960, controlled, 
5,421; other, 251. Rates— 
2, Page , Page 13 Page 
$200.00 
i , 165.00 
12 275.00 200.00 150.00 
Color, 4A, $40; bleed, 10%. 


© 


Vend, 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. Pub- 
lished by Billboard Pub. Co. Est. 1946. Editor: 
G. R. Schreiber. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
81/2xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/. Pub- 
lished Ist & 3rd Mondays. Forms close 2 wks. 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-C. 





Circulation, paid, 9.717; unpaid, 1,297. Vend- 
ing machine owner-operators, 99; mfrs. of 
vending machine merchandise, 1,717; mfrs. of 
ee so arg 

imes age e age age 

Y g450:00 $980.00 $300.00 $240.00 

12 400.00 340.00 280.00 215.00 

24 350.00 300.00 260.00 190.00 
Color, 4A red, blue, yellow, $75; other 4A, 
$90; bleed, no charge for full page or spread; 
other bleed, 10%. 

Market Data & Directory Edition, published 
as March 15th issue. 





CAMERA & PHOTO SUPPLIES 
ABP 


Photo Dealer, 38 W. 60th St., New York 23. 
Published (in 4 regional editions) by NPD 
Corp. Est. 1935. Editor: Augustus Wolfman. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8%xll/%. Type 
age, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published. monthly. 
Fou close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 10,636; unpaid, 2,121. Re- 
tail camera shops, 8,053; mfrs., 695; whole- 
salers, exporters, 505; finishing plants, 461; 
other,  % . Vy P 
Times age age age 
1 $570.00 40.00 $335.00 
6 520.00 390.00 290.00 205.00 
12 445.00 345.00 270.00 183.00 
Color, 4A red, $85; other, 4A, $125; bleed, 15%. 
Directory of the Photographic Industry, pub- 
lished annually in Mar. Forms close Nov. 30 
Rates—l page, $475; 24 page, $375; 1/2 page, 
$300; 1/3 page, $225. 
we $125 in first 32 pps., $150 rob; bleed, 


‘O* 





1, Page 
$227.00 


VAC} 


Photo Developments, 104 E. Michigan Ave., 
Jackson, Mich. Published by Master Photo 
Dealers & Finishers’ Assn. Est. 1924. Editor: 
M. L. Green. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/2x 
ll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 
lst. Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 10,016; other, 570. 
Photo dealers, finishers, 9,372; mfrs., distribu- 
tors, 480; other, 178. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 
$475.00 $375.00 $290.00 
6 427.00 340.00 
12 395.00 


Vv, Page 
$197.00 


312.00 . 
Color, red, $85; other, $125; bleed, 15%. 


Photo Merchandising, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16. Published by Photographic Trade 
News, Inc. Est. 1956. Subscription cost, $3. 
Trim size, 81/4xll!4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2\4. Published bi-monthly. Forms close 10th 
month preceding. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 29,726; 
other, totes paid, gag? " “es 
Times age ‘age age 1/3; Page 

l $825.00 $620 00 $440 00 $330.00 

6 660.00 500.00 360.00 275.00 
Color, 4A, pub. choice $150; bleed, $75. 


© 


Photographic Trade News, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16. Published in 4 regional editions, 
by Photographic Trade News, Inc. Est. 1937. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 10!/2x141. Type 
page 91/.x13l4; 4 cols., 214. Published every 
other Monday. Forms close 2 weeks prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation (4 editions) paid, 10,921; un- 
paid, 3,873. Retail camera shops, 7,481; mfrs., 
1,096; finishing plants, 740; wholesalers & 
exporters, 461; others, 1,181. Rates (includes 
4 editions)— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $755.00 








34 Page 1/2 Page 14 Page 
700.00 $515.00 $290.00 
13 640.00 570.00 430.00 225.00 
26 580.00 535.00 385.00 200.00 

Color, 4A red, $85; other 4A, $125; bleed, 15% 
PTN Master Buying Guide, published June 

15th as 27th issue. Forms close April 22nd 

Type page, 7xl0. Rates—l page, $550; 1/3 


pom. 290. 
Color, 4A red, $100; bleed, 15%. 


Photo Weekly, 202 W. 40th St., New York 18. 
Published by Photo Industry News, Inc. Est 
1956. Editor: Sophie Smoliar. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 10!/gxl31/e. Type page, 9x12; 4 cols 
2'/g. Published Monday. Forms close 10 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6,609; paid, 
3,428; other, 550. Rates on request. 








CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





CCAB 


Canadian Camera Equipment News, 1173 Bay 
St., Toronto 5, Ont. Published by Photographic 


Retail Distribution — Ch. 57 





Pub. Co. Est. 1956. Editor: R. B. Ferguson. 
Trim size, 10x13. Type page, Ox BV4: 4 
cols., 2!/g. Published Ist. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Oct. 1960, controlled, 6,150; 
other, 131. Druggists, 3,303; jewelers, 916; 
camera stores, 879; mfrs., distributors, 594 
— 

imes 4, Page Jr. Page 1/2 Page 
1 $275.00 ‘$215.00 

568. i 250.00 195.00 
12 530.00 280.00 235.00 180.00 
Color, 4A, $80; bleed, 15%. 


(CAB NA) 


Photo Trade, 48! University Ave., Toronto 2 
Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1947. Editor: Irvine A. Brace 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 814x1ll44. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 214. Pub- 
lished 8th. Forms close 2 weeks prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 6,819; 
other, 145. Retail camera shops, finishers, 
photographic studios, 6,111; mifrs., distribu- 
tors, 690; other, 47. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 
1 $275.00 $234.00 $128.00 
6 248.00 211.00 138.00 117.00 
12 220.00 187.00 124.00 106.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $70; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 





Wy Page 1/3 Page 


152.00 





DRUGS & PROPRIETARIES 


American Druggist. 250 W. SSth St., New 
York 19. Published by Hearst Magazines, Inc 
Est. 1871. Editor: D. Rennick. Subscription 
$10. Trim size, 8!4xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 214. Published every other Monday. 
Forms close 2 weeks prec. Agency disc., 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 64,091; non-qualified, 
4,095. Indep. retail drug stores, 49,702; chain 
stores, 5,413; wholesale druggists & salesmen, 
4,485; hospital pharmacies, 3,085; other, 2,142. 

1 Page 


Rates— 
Times 2/, Page 
l $1,050.00 $790 00 
6 945.00 740.00 370.00 
13 890.00 720.00 360.00 
Blue Book, Est. 1929. Price: $9. Type page, 
= 3/16. Published Mar. Ist. Forms close 
Nov. 
Circulation, sworn, Oct. 1958, paid, 5,355; 
oie, 2,194. Rates—l page, $800; 1/, page, 


$450. 
Color, 4A red, $150 





VY, Page 
$395.00 





American Journal of Pharmacy, 43rd and 
Kingsessing Ave., Philadelphia 4. Est. 1825 
Editor: L. F. Tice. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 41/x7!/,. Published 10th. Forms close 
20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ly Page 4 Page 
$ 15.00 10.50 
12.75 7.50 
8.25 


American Professional Pharmacist, 147 North- 
ern Blvd., Manhasset, N.Y. Published by Amer 
Professional Pharmacist, Inc. Est. 1935. Editor 
Irving Rubin. Subscription, $12. Trim size 
5144x734. Type page, 41/4x63%; 2 cols., 2 in 
Published 20th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. : 

Circulation, qualified, 22,113; non-qualified 
943. Prescription pharmacies, 16,037; hospital 
pharmacies, 3,509; pharmacists & students 
897; others, 950. Rates— 
Times 1 Page If, Page 

] 230.00 

205.00 

175.00 


4 Page 
130.00 
115.00 
100.00 


12 300.90 
Color, 4A, $110; bleed, $22. 





Apothecary. 376 Boylston St., Boston 16. Pub 
lished by Apothecary Pub. Co. Est. 
Editor: L. C. Parsons. Trim size, 8xlll/. 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 20 and 13 pi. P 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, paid, 6,100; controlled, 400; oth 
er, 300. Rates— 
Times 1 Page i, Page 
$155.00 $ 88.00 
140.00 77.00 
12 125.00 70.00 
Color, red, $40; bleed, 10%. 


14 Page 





California Pharmacy, 234 Loma Drive, Los An- 
geles 26. Published a California Pharma- 
ceutical Assoc. Est. 1956. Editor: James W. 
Gentry. Trim size, 8!/,xll. Type page, 7x10 
Published 25th prec. Forms close 12th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, May 1960, paid, 5,504; 
unpaid, 1,357. Rates— 


Industrial Marketing—41st MD&DN @ 519 











Ch. 57 — Retail Distribution 
Times 1 Page 2% P , Page 3 Page 
$i6s00 ‘$145. 5 “bio % $7 7b 
150.00 130.00 105.00 70 
12 125.00 110. 60 85.00 
Golor, 4A red, $50; others, $75; bleed, oe 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Central Pharmaceutical Journal, 22] N. La 
Salle St., Chicago 1. Est. 1947. Editor: J. J. 
pone. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8/gx11/ 
Sype page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 34 an ts, 
Published 5th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 14,125; other, 


515. 5 hp P hy P 
e ‘a age 
$165.00 ‘$130 


1 Page % P 
$290.00 bap 
265.00 200. 00 180. 00 tis, 00 
135.00 105.00 
Color, 4A, $75; others, $100; bleed, 10%. 


12 230.00 180.00 
© @ 


ae Store Age Drug Combination (consist- 
of two separate aiblienes, with advertising 
sold as a unit for the combination which in- 
cludes: Drug Executives Edition; 2) Drug 
Store yo Edition), 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16. Published by Lebhar-Friedman Pubs., 
Inc. Est. pa Editor: aaeiiy MS Mahler. Sub- 
tion, . Trim size, 8\/,x 
x16. 3 cols., 23/16. partshed Mr Re Porne 
“oe 24th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 12,722; unpaid, 2,495. 
Drug execs. edition, 3,613; drug managers 
edition, 9,134. Rates or ordered for 
this combination appears Both editions 


simultaneously )— 2 \, P Vy P 
isonte “Rasste “$ax0%6 


Times 1 Page 
495.00 375.00 ms 00 
445.00 320.00 255.00 
Color, 4A red, $150; other, $195; bleed, 15%. 











Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

C.R.D.A. News, 32 Randolph St., Chicago 1. 
Published by Chicago Retail Drug ists’ Asso- 
ciation. Est. 1909. itor: John M. Myers. Sub- 
scription, $2. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/4 
Published 10th. Forms close 3 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3,379; 
other, ss oan . y Pe 
Times age ‘a e 

1" $115.00 $ 70 § 6580 "STB 
6 

12 3s 00 6a. 00 20. 00 37 ‘00 

Colors, $35; bleed, 15%. 
DSC Buying Guide, 24 W. 40th St., New 
York 18. Published by D.S.C. Inc. Est. 1952. 
Editor: Sidney L. O’ cuoghue. Subscription, 
$1.80. Trim size, 81/.x1034 a page, 7x10. 
Published Ist. Forms close Sth 2nd prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, June 1960, controlled, 52,807: 
other 546 
Rates—1 page, $750; 3 pages, $720; 6 pages, 
$690: 12 pages, $660 





i 


age \% Page 
5. $ 45.00 


Drug Topics, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17. 
Publ ishe< by Topics Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1957. 
Editor: Kazin. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 11x15¥/p. Type page, 10xl4; 5 cols., 2. 
Published every other Monday. Forms close, 
2 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
or list-A- 

Circulation qualified, 62,982; non-qualified, 
8,337. Indep. retail drug stores, 49,803; chain 
drug stores, 5,034; wholesale druggists, 3,852; 
hospital pharmacies, 3,382; other, 1,273. 
ates— 

Bulk 1P 
ages age 8x10 age 2x14 

1 $1323 $1056.00 "os 60 f 
13 1165.00 900.00 808.50 : 
26 1102.50 860.00 777.00 
Color on request; bleed -—~ available. 

Red Book, Est. 1898. e, 84x11. 
Published Sept. annually. te close, April 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 63,000. Rates 
—(Product information section) 264 column 
inches, and over, $25 per inch. (Pharmacists 
reference section) 1 e, $950; (Mfrs. cat- 
alog section) 1 page, #50. 

Color (Mfrs. catalog sec. only), 4A red, $200. 
Journal of American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion (Scientific edition), 2215 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 7, D.C. Est. 1912. Editor: Justin 
L. Powers. Type page, 5l/px85/g; 2 cols., 25/g. 
Published monthly. Forms close 2 wks. prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 11,941; 
siete “ae . "ye P 

imes age '/, Page 

1 «$2000 $12s00 $7 

6 190.00 115.00 
12 175.00 100.00 
Color, $150; bleed, 10%. 

Journal of Pharmacology & 
Therapeutics, 428 E. Preston St., 





Experi 
Baltimore 2. 


Editor: Lawrence Peters, M.D. Published 14th. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 2,162; 
other, 69. Rates on request. 


he Journal, 1218 Maccabees Bldg., 
Detroit 2 Pu lished by Detroit — Dru ug: 
aS Assoc. Est. 1913. Bay James 
Trim size, 8l4xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 
gg 23/16. Published 15th. Forms close Sth. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
2 Circulation, controlled, 3,100; other, 100. 
ates— 


Times 1 Page % Page 1, Page ! 
Te 86.00 4 68.60 5785 43 34-30 

6 20/00 
850 © 480081 00 





12 56.00 
Color, $65; bleed, 10%. 


Mid-Atlantic Apothecary, Williamstown, N. ] 
Est. 1950. Editor: J. S. Talbott. Subscription 
$3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/6. Published 
15th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, 
— Ta 246. Si th P n P 
imes a e age 1; Pa 
1 OS TC TT 


zm 00 210. 00 160. 00 *08. 00 
12 0.00 190.00 145.00 115.00 
Color, mS “300, bleed, 10% 


Midwestern Druggist. P. O. Box 7123, Kansas 
City 13, Mo. Published by Mack Associates. 
Est. 1925. Editor: J. a. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8'/gxll!/. T YEe page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 13 and 20 pi. Published 5th. 
Forms close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6,360; paid, 
11]; other, 46. “a Vy P th P 
Times — e age age 
rs ‘sies0o | “#108 $8 130 3 42 00 
50.00 . 7.00 
12 137.50 80.50 2 30 32 00 
Color, 4A, $50; others, $65; bleed, 10%. 


@ 


N. A. R. D. Journal, 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. Published by National Assn. of 
Retail Druggists. Est. 1902. Editor: P. J. Slet- 
terdahl. Subscription, $5. Type ge, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published Ist and 3rd Mondays. 
Forms close two weeks prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 35,925: unpaid, 8,608. Re- 
tail drug stores, 34,617; mfrs., 493; whole 
salers, 187; toher, a ee 
Times 1 Page /Y, 

T* ‘seso‘00 “$375 80 

6 61 345.00 


0. 
12 570.00 320.00 
Color, 4A, $150; bleed, 10%. 


New York State Pharmacist. 117 E. 69th St., 
New York 21. Published by the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society of the State of N. Y. Est. 1927. 
Editor: a. Frolich. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 81/2x11. ay Any ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published 20th. Forms ae 30th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,670; controlled, 
se 8 — th P rn p 
imes age 4 e oge , Page 
l $175.00 413 0.00 $ 95 $ 80.00 
6 155. 120. 00 38, ‘0 70.00 
12 145.00 115.00 80.00 65.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 10%. 


North Western Druggist. 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul 14. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. 
Est. 1892. Editor: E. M. Dockstader. a, 
tion, $2. Trim size, 814xll%. Typ 
7x10; 2 cols., 20 pi. Published th. mone 
close 20th _peee. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 





controlled, 








e lf Page 
$120.00 
115.00 


180.00 105.00 








— - 

irculation, sworn, paid, 6,517; controlled, 
oe — ae rag  P Vy P 
ss ae e e , Page 
$160. bi 114.09 $ es 800 “$70.0 
13.00 62.50 
12 0.00 102: 60 a oy 54.50 

Color, 4A, oO others, $65; bleed, 10%. 


Ohio Pharmacist, 40 S. Third St., Columbus 
15. Published by Ohio State Pharmaceutical 
Assn. Est. 1952. Editor: James D. Cope. Trim 
size, 81/2xll. Type = Eove. 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
20 and 13 pi. lished 27th prec. Forms 
close 20th prec. F wren discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,616; other, 635. 
Times 1 P Vy P Vy P. 
imes age cge /3 Page 1%, Page 
1 $100.00 ‘$60 $41.00 "$ 35.00 
95.00 £6. 00 39.00 32.00 
12 85.00 50.00 35.00 30.00 
Color, $30. 








Bulletin, 2017 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia 30. Published by Phila Assn. of 
Retail Druggists. Est. 1952. Editor: H. C. 
Bogash. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
= Ist. Forms close Sth. Agency discounts, 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,668; other, 
332. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page 24 Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $100.00 $ 80.00 $6 00 $ 50.00 

6 90.00 45.0 
12 80.00 ne vd rt 00 40. 00 
Color, red, blue, $40; bleed, $20. 


cific Drug Review, 1280 Columbus Ave., San 
a. ll. Paes by Beeler Pub. Corp. 
Est. 1888. Editor: R. Y. Evans. Subscription. s 
Trim size, ditor: f Type page. 7x10; 3 Corr 
13 pi. Published fh Pres orms close, 7th 
aor aieu, Feb. 1961, qualified, 4,416; non- 
qualified, 1,226. Retail drug stores, hospital 
pharmacies, 4,595; wholesalers, 165; mfrs., 150; 
other, 43. Rates— 


Times 1 Page bd 
1 $278. to 


2 0 00 116.00 82 00 
Color, 4A, $65; bleed, 10%. 


ky Mountain Druggists. 1441 Welton St., 
Poaee © 2. Published — Western Drug Pubs. 
Est. 1888. Editor: Verne N. Seeley. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, walk Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published 5th. Forms close 20th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,692: paid, 
1,479; a 215. on y ae 
e 1 Page e F 
Times 1 Page ebets “Goto $35. 00 
6 $147.50 87.50 53.50 +3 
12 135.00 78.50 47.50 27. 30 
Color, 4A, $50; others, $65; bleed, 10%. 


Southeastern Drug Journal, 610 Grand The- 
atre Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1926. Editor: Max 
Ginsberg. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8'/gx1l'/ 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 10th. 
Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts 


15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,512; controlled, 


1,219; other, 283. Rates— 
Times 1 Fog ge 











Color, 4A, $40; bleed, 15%. 


Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, 625 Wilson 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. Published by Cousins 
Pub. Co. Est. 1908. Editor: Walter Cousins 
Jr. Subscription. $2. Trim size, 8'/gxll!/. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/2. Published Ist. Forms 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,586; paid, 
1,418; oo 203. a Vy P wa tai 
imes age e age 5 
Times St “Foto “$ost0 $74.00 
152.50 113.00 87.50 68.00 
12 140.00 105.00 80.00 63.00 
Color, 4A, $50; others, $60; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 








State Pharmaceutical Editorial Association. 
222 W. Adams, Chicago 6. Represents 14 of- 
ficial organs of state pharmaceutical assns 
Type page varies. Published monthly. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Combined circulation, Dec. 1958, sworn, 
30,806. Rates and specifications on request 





Texas Pharmacy, Austin Savings Bldg., Aus- 
tin. Published by Texas Pharmaceutical Assn. 
Est. 1879. Editor: C. J. M. Roesch. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 81/2x111/. gree page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms close 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,500; controlled, 
87; other, 200. 
Times 1 Page 
1 $102.00 
93.00 
12 90.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 


VAC} 


West Coast Druggist, 1606 N. Highland Ave., 
Hollywood 28. Cal. Published by Wilson- 
Loveton Pub. Co. Est. 1905. Editor: James H. 
Bishop, Jr. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. 
Published Sth, Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 7,523; other, 594. Re- 
tail druggists, hospital pharmacies, 6,527; 
mfrs., trade assns., 811; chain drug stores, 188; 
other, 8. Rates— 

Times 1 Page /}, e Vg Page 
1" $228.00 bis7 $6 bt % 58% 
207 126.50 80.50 ry 00 

12 180. vd 110.00 70.00 5.00 

Color, 4A red, $60; others, $90; bleed, 15% 


CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


@ 


Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal, 221 Vic- 
toria St., Toronto, Ont. Published by Canadi- 














an Pharmaceutical Assn. Est. 1868. Editor: 
James F. Henderson. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 814xlll4. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 
cols., 20 an m's. Published Ist. Forms 
close 2lst. prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, controlled, 9,748; other, 181. Re- 
tail drug stores, 5,347; registered pharmacists 
in retail, 2,639; wholesalers, mfrs., 1,019; 
army & hospital dispensers, 395; other, 492. 


—s D ah P y 7 
age age e YY 

$170. is 0 $ £880 bo 
150.00 106.00 


$210.00 
. -§ 00 
140.00 100.00 m8. 00 


12 5.00 
Color, 4A, Re others, $80; bleed, 15%. 


pcAbg @ 


Drug Merchandising, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean- qs 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1919. Editor: J. I. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 814x114. in = 
pase, x10; 2 and 3 cols., oie and 2). - 
| yee 31st prec. Forms close 10th on 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, controlled, 6,882; other, 306. Re- 
tail drug stores, 5,306; mfrs., 1,070; whole- 
salers, 193; hospital & armed forces dispen- 
sers, 132; other, es Rates— 
Page 1 Page 1/3 Page 
bese 00 ‘$ie200 
214.00 146.00 122.00 
d 190.00 134.00 112.00 
4A red, $60; Others, $70; bleed, 15%. 
~ Drug Index, 13th issue, published as part 
of Oct. issue. Rates—] age, $290; 1, 
(island) page, $225; 1/, page, $i80 i 
Combination rates with Le Sacro 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 


® 
Le Pharmacien (French) 1242 Peel St., Mont- 
real 2, Que. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1927. Editor: Lambert 
oe gh a $3. Trim size, 8!/4x111,. 
Type pase 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 23/, and 21). 
lis 14th. Forms close 28th prec. Agency 
oes 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, controlled, 2,697; other, 202. Re- 
tail drug stores, 1,277; doctors, 464; mfrs., 
wholesalers, distributors, 364; hospitals, in- 








stitutions, industrial clinics, 230; other, 356. 


Rs 2 YW Pi Ww P, 
$196 00 ‘hey 0 ‘suo % 93.00 
180.00 153.00 


Rates— 
a 
6 
12 163.00 139.00 7, rv 7 00 
Color, 4A red, $45; other, $55; bleed, 15%. 
Combination rates with Drug Merchandising. 
For additional data see pages 594.-595. 





(CAB 


Prestige, P.O. Box 8, St. Lambert, Montreal 
23. Published by Les Editions Caron Ltd. Est. 
1951. Editor: Louis Montalon. Subscription, 
$2.50. Trim size, 81/2xll. Type page, 71/4x95/. 
2 cols., 31/2. Published 9 times a year. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 5,005: other, 186. 
Cosmetic depts. of ~ , dept & chain stores, 
4,264; hairdressers, mirs., wholesalers, 
136; other, 207. am he P 

e ‘a 
by 5 00 


Times is nate 2 ia 1 


12 28, 00 168, 00 
Color, $60; bleed, 15%. 


Revue De Pharmacie, (French) 1178 Phillips 
Place, Montreal 2, Que. Published by Ethical 
Pub., Inc. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 81x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; - cols., 31/3. Published 
15th. Forms close Ist. Agency, discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, controlle 2,263: other, 143. 
Drug stores & branches, 1,300; mfrs., 273; hos- 
pitals, 194; wholesalers, 193; institutions, 127; 


other, “4 i %& i Vy P h P 
age e age fet 
sito “boot “Beate '% 52% 
6 1. 00 > » 62 00 47.00 
12 10.00 55.00 42.00 
Color, 4A blue or , S50: bleed, 15%. 


Western Druggist. 1606 W. Broadway, Van- 
couver 9. Published by B. C. Journal of Com- 
merce. Est. 1932. Editor: Mrs. Mary ge om 
Subscri 10 $2.50. Trim size, 81/gxll!14. Type 
page. x10; 3 cols., 13 ems. Published 14th. 

orms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 3,347; 
other, 227. Druggists, 2,646; mirs. & repts., 





Times 
l 





518; wholesalers, other, jl. Rates— 


Ti UP 1 
rie "ee Me Be ‘86 80 69 


12 110.0 00 é2 030 
Color, 4A red, “550, shaun $55; bleed, 15% 


Retail Distribution — Ch. 57 


7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3/2 and 2!4. Published 
Jan. 4. Forms close Dec. 5. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, 1961 Edition, controlled 
12,200; other, 1,000. Rates—l page, $400; 2%, 
page, $320; 1/2 page, $240; 1/3 page, $170 
Color, $40; bleed, 10%. 








FLORISTS & GARDEN SUPPLY 





Central Flower News, 5709 W. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 51. Published by peste. Flower 
News Inc. Est. 1947. Editor: K. M. Benjamin. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 111/2x1634. Type 

page, 1014x16. 4 cols., 15 pi. Published Satur- 
day. Forms close Tues. prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,404; paid, 
3, 836; other, 286. y— es— y, hh P 

imes age age 

1 ‘s13700 $ 8280 $55 = b0 
12 123.75 74.25 
a ny 


10. ; 
Color, on request; bleed, not available. 





Florists’ Exchange and Horticultural Trade 
World, 1199 Broadway, New York 1. Published 
by r x og mye Co. eet Ty 888. Sub- 
scription, rim size, 81/,4x ype page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Published d Sat. Forms close 
10 days prec. Agency discounts, 0-2. 
7 Conetenen. Pe paid, ag! we ae 
imes age e ‘a 

1 $15 boo $7 + $50 50. bo 


13 117.00 
52 99.00 Hs 00 rt 33 00 
Color on request; bleed, 15%. 





Florists Review, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
4. Published by Florists’ Publishing Co. Est. 
wel Editor: ej R oe. —" — A.A 
e, x cols. g. Publishe 
La cng Forms close 10 = prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A 
n mas | a. paid * 572. Vy P 
imes lage lage age 
$165.00 $ 9250 $ 


1 = oJ 
12 135.00 7 50 
52 120.00 60.00 40. 0 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery News, 200 La- 
fayette Bldg., Detroit 26. Published by Flor- 
ists’ Tele raph Delivery Association. Est. 1920. 
Editor: Frank J. Baccala. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, Bax) ie Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
20 pi. Published Ist. Forms close 25th 2nd 
pres. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A- 





a Circulation, sworn, paid, 12,103; other, 344. 
‘ates— 
Times Lore \, e \%y Page ‘'\/, Page 
1 ‘ie bos $7 2.00 $ 42.00 
36.00 
12 a ‘OD is. vy 30.00 
Color, 4A, i O teed, 18%. 


Flower & Garden Merchandiser, 543 jig 
Rd., Kansas City 11, Mo. Published by Mid- 
America es Co. Est. 1957. Editor: F. 
A. Bartonek. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
ns ita T _ ge, 71/16x10. 3 cols., 21, 
lished orms close : Fe Agency 
discounts, i5- . Mailing list-A-B- 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 32,766; other, 
1,124. Rates— 


Times 1 Fore 2%, Page 1/2 Page 

23.00 Repote 30000 

§ 34) 4 00 270.00 180.00 

12 300. 00 305.00 240.00 160.00 
Color, red, $45; other, $180; bleed 10%. 





fy Page 
$200.00 





Modern Garden Center, P.O. Box 115, Costa 
Mesa, Calif. Published by Ferncase Pub. Co. 
Est. 1956. Editor: Norvell Gillespie. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 51/.x734. Type ge, 
4\/ox6l/,; 2 cols., 2!/''. Published Ist. Forms 
close fun prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


“- list-A 

irculation, sworn, controlled, 30,195; other, 

418. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1, Page 14 Page '/, Page 
1 $395.00 $55, 00 $145.00 $ 80.00 
6 360.00 75.00 
12 325.00 : 70.00 

Color, 4A red, $75; other, $100; bleed, 10% 


Professional Florist, 36 E. 23rd St., New York 
10. Published by Art in Flowers Publishing 
Co., Inc. Est. 1950. Editor: Winifred Carriere 
a on $10. Trim size, 85/xll. Type page 
7x10. 3 cols., 21/4. Published 0th prec. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, rag Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page //, e |, Page 
1 $180.00 $160. 00 bios bo $ 80.00 
6 162.00 140.00 70.00 
12 135.00 120.00 80. 60 60.00 
Color and bleed, on request 








Southern Florist and Nurseryman, 120 Si 
Louis Ave., Ft. Worth 1, Tex. Published by 
Southern Florist Pub. Co., Inc. 1915 
Editor: L. L. Hulme. Subscription, $5. Trim 
size, 814x111. Type page, 634x10; 3 cols., 2!/. 
Published Friday. Forms close 10 days prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A- 
Circulation, paid, 5,650; unpaid, 516. Retail 
florists & nurserymen, 4,516; wholesale florists 
nurserymen & growers, 890; others, 236. 
Times 1 P a P Vp P Vy P 
imes age age age '/; Page 
1 ‘gioovo «($7500 $60.00 $ 45.00 
12 88.00 63.00 36.00 
§2 75.00 54.00 ; 30.00 
Color, 4A, $55; bleed, $20. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Telegraph omg? Spirit, 292 S. La Cienega 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Editor: Leo West 
Published 2 a ge Delivery Service. Sub- 
scription, e page, 634x934. Published 
Ist. Forms aa > eth. Agency disc., 15-2. Rates 

1 Page ly Page Vy Ay 4 
1 $100.00 57.00 $ 35.00 
6 95.00 50.00 32.00 
90.00 47.00 29.00 


Times 


12 
Bleed, 25% 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Florist, Greenhouse and Nursery, 
Streetsville, Ont. Published by W. G. Tolton 
Est. 1905. Editor: W. G. Tolton. Type page 
7x10. Published alternate Saturdays. Forms 
close 10 days Pres pron discounts, 15-2. 

Rates—1 page, ; ages, $54; 19 pages, 
$51. Color, re , $30; S biced: 19%. 








&> 


Home & Garden Supply Merchandiser (for- 
merly Garden Sup a Toy > 8633 
Loch Raven Blvd., Towson Md. Est. 1950. 
Editor: D. Murray’ Franklin. ye $5. 
Trim size, 8!4,x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2s. Published 23rd prec. Forms close Ist. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 24,574: non-qualified, 
2,569. Retail dealers, 24,399; wholesa ers, dis- 
ears, obbers, Pe 982; a 3 “ge 
imes age Page ‘a 
1 $540 beso ‘a ben 0.00 372680 bo 
6 175.00 
12 405.00 368 00 340. 0 id 00 
Color, 4A red, $75; others, $125; bleed, 10%. 
Greenbook Annual Buyers Guide, published 
—— in Oct. as 13th issue. 


uipment Journal, 606 S. Main St., Fort 
town re ‘ex. Published by Quinn Pubs. Est. 
1859. Editor: Biil Quinn. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 6x9. Type page, 5x75; 2 cols., 2''. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 25th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 7,500. Rates—1 page 

time, $200; 3 times, $175; 12 times, $15 Sait 
tional rates on request. 


Lawn & Garden Dealer Guide, 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16. Published " Williams Press. 
Est. 1961. Editor: William L. Meachem. Sub- 
scription, $1. Trim size, 81x11. Type page, 








HARDWARE 


® G&» 


Hardware Age, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Phil- 
adelphia 39. Published by Chilton Co. Est. 
1855. Editor: W. A. Phair. Subscription, $1 
Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 20!/2 and 13 pi. Publis ed every other 
Thursday. Forms close 4 weeks prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. —e list-A- 

Circulation, paid, 38,544; unpaid, 3 822. R 
tailers, 25,804; Cashiers 7,688; mfrs., 4,426; 
others, 969. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%, Page '/, Page '/; Page 
$6 $ $390.00 $335 00 
320.00 
275.00 240 00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other, $115; bleed, $40. 

Merchandise Directory, published annually 

as last issue in July. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 26-27. 








Hardware Consultant, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Published by National Builders Hard- 
ware Assn. Est. 1936. Editor: R. G. Ryan. 
Subscri pian, $2. Trim size, Bent Ya. y 
5 oe ; 2 and 3 cols., 20 or 13/2 pi. Pu 
ished mg ‘Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,724: other, 293. 
Rates— 


Industrial Marketing—41st MD&DN @ 521 








Ch. 57 — Retail Distribution 





Times 1 Page 2, Page Page 1, Page 

1 $275.00 $245.00 ‘$185 $150.00 

6 230 00 200 00 145.00 125.00 

12 195.00 170.00 125.00 100.00 
Color, 4A, $85; bleed, 10%. 


Hardware Handbook, P. O. Box 1307, Studio 
City Station, No. Hollywood, Calif. Published 
by Associated Products Pubs. Est. 1955. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 5x63, e page, 
4\/gx534,; 2 cols., 2" Published “oh orms 
close ee prec Agency discounts, 1S. 2. Mail- 
list-A-C. 
irculation, sworn, controlled, 5,964. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Wn Page lf, Page 
$200.00 125.00 $ 75 $0 
43 4 100.00 65.00 


90.00 50.00 

r, $100; bl me Om 
Hardware/Housewares, 7300 N. Cicero, Lin- 
colnwood 46, Ill. Published by Irving-Cloud 
Publishing Co. Est. 1949. Editor: J. E. McKelvy. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 11}/gx15. Type Page, 


105/gx13’e; 2 and 3 cols., 3% an 14. Pub- 
lished ist week. Forms close, 10th prec. 








Agency disc. 15- 2 Mailing list-B-D. 

Circulation, 
4,184. Retail: 
bidg. su 
sale, 7,1 
lents)— 


Times 1 Poge *, Hoge ly, Page 


ualified, $1,565; non-qualified, 
1ardware, 31 ; lumber & 
lies, 11,208; other poe | 926. Whole- 
; other, 1,247. Rates (in 7x10 equiva- 


1, Page 

] 545.00 $380.00 $335.00 
6 520.00 465.00 330.00 270.00 
12 465.00 420.00 300.00 245.00 
Yolor, 4A red, $85; other $125; bleed, not 


availabl le 


Hardware Retailer, 964 N. Pennsylvania St. 
me Ee 4. Published in 4 editions by Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Assn. Est. 1902. 7 
G. Hackney Subscription, $1. Trim size, 81/, 
He 4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% oa 
Published monthly. Forms close Ist prec 
kawnee discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation said, 37,977: unpaid, 2,360 
Hardware: cotillion & salesmen, 26,606; whole- 
salers, 7,643; mfrs. 2,787; other, 980. Rates— 
‘Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1/2 Page 1/3; Page 
$560.00 $400 $0 $345.00 
510.00 360.00 305.00 
460.00 325.00 275.00 
$90; other 4A, $125; bleed, $50 


vac! 


Hardware Trade, 2642 University Ave. St 

Paul 14, Minn. Published by Bruce Pub. Co. 

1890. Editor: Ed Gonzales. Su abscription. 
Trim size, 8'/exll\/, Type page 
* iblished 25th. Forms close Sth 

15-2 

culation qualified, 10.615; other, 1,685 

Retai lers 9,213; wholesalers, mfrss’. sales- 

men, 1.370 Rates-- 

Times 1 Page Page 1/2 Page '/; Page 

1 $235.00 3175.00 $127.00 $101.00 

6 195.00 147.00 109.00 80.00 

175.00 127.00 92.00 71.00 

4K red, $60; other, $85; bleed, 10%. 


 ®@ 


Hardware World, 1355 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 3. Published by Chilton Co. Est. 1906 
Editor: Milton Albin. Si abscription $5. Trim 
size, 814x111. Type page, 7x10 4 a 13 p 
Published 5th. For ms close 10th c. Agency 
di iscounts 15-2. Ma ailing list-A-C 
Circulation, qualified, 14,414: non-qualified 
1,919. Retail hardware stores, 7,505; lumber, 
implement & building supply dealers, 3,463; 
general line & specialty wholesalers & sales- 
men, 2,419; other, 664. Rates— 
Times ! Pag e % Page '/ Page 
$250 0 $310.00 $180.00 
310.00 270.00 160.00 
280.00 240.00 150.00 ) 
A red, $65; other, $90; bleed, $20 per 


$600.00 





on color. 








+ additional data see pages 26-27 
Locksmith Ledger, 505 Marlboro Rd., Wood 
Ridge, N. J. Published by Locksmith Ledger 
Est. 1939. Editor: Robert Psolka. Subscrip- 
tion, $7.50. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 41/)x71/, 
2 cols., 13 pi Published Ist Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list—A-C. 
Circulation, sworn paid 7.772. Rates—1 
page $115; Vp page 70; Vg page, $40 
Color, 4A, $175; bleed Tos! 


Mid-West Hardware, 1451 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54. Published by Illinois Retail Hard- 
ware Assn. Est. 1954. Editor: W. F. Ewert 
Trim size, 814xl0,. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 


522 @ 





cols., and 3%. Published Ist. Forms 
aan 10th. 4 discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, 
2.910. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page '}/3 Page 
1 $125.00 $ 95.00 $ 70.00 $ 55. 4 
6 110.00 85.00 65.00 + 50 
12 90.00 70.00 50.00 40 00 
Color, $45; bleed, 10%. 


New England Hardware, 665 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. Published by New England 
Hardware Dealers Assn. Est. 1947. Editor 
Frank Doherty. Trim size, 81/4xll\4. Type 
page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2!/. Pub- 
lished 10th except Dec. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A 
Circulation, qualified, 5,352; other, 1,738 
Retail stores, 3,946; mfrs. & reps., 710; whole- 
salers & distributors execs. & salesmen, 612. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page yy Page \, Page 
1 $196 00 110.00 © $ 72,00 
"3 00 95.00 60.00 
1] 3.00 87.00 54.00 
Color, 4A red, $45, others, $55; bleed, 10%. 


G&D 


Southern Hardware, 1760 ee Rd. N. W., 
Atlanta 9. Published by W. R. C. Smith Pub. 
Co. Est. 1919. Editor: Ralph E. Kirby. Sub- 
scription, = Trim size, 81/4xll\4. Type page 
7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published Ist. Forms close 
14th. prec. Agency disc., 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 13,767; non-qualified, 
1,373. Retail hardware dealers, 11,941; whole- 
salers, 1,847; mfrs., 246; other, 142 Rates— 
Times 1 Page 23 Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
r $325.00 $250.00 $215.00 $140.00 
6 290.00 220.00 195.00 130.00 
12 270.00 210.00 185.00 125.00 
Color, 4A red, $65; others, $90; bleed, $30 
For additional data see page 10. 


controlled, 











CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





CAB 


Byers Trade Directory. P. O. Box 190, Downs- 
view, Ont. Published by Byers Associates. 
Est. 1928. Editors: J .A. Byers & G. Byers 
Subscription, $4. Trim size 81/,x1l. Type page, 
7\/4x10; 3 cols., 2\4. Published Nov 15. Forms 
close Sept. 30. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 1959-60 edition, controlled, 9,228; 
other, 622. Retailers: hardware & housewares 
4,966; heating & plumbing, 2,139; other, 1,685 
Wholesalers & distributors, 438. Rates—] page, 
$170; 2/3 page, $120; \/2 ge, $100; 1/; page, 
$81 ‘Color, 4A, $100; bleed, not available. 


@® 


Canadian Housewares (formerly Hardware & 
Housewares), 11 St. Clair Ave., Toronto, Ont 
Published by Arthurs-Franklin Publications 
Ltd. Est. 1909. Editor: Mike Lawrie. Subscrip 
tion, $4. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 7x10 
2 and 3 cols. Published 19th. Forms close 20th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 7,650; 
other, 489. Hardware retailers, 4,228; dept. & 
chain store buyers, 1,429; supermarket & 
grocery chain buyers, 598; wholesalers, 552 
general stores, 446; other, 401. Rat oat 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1/7 Pa Y, Page 
$258.00 $180 30 $183.00 
231.00 164.00 143.00 
, 201. 00 138.00 117.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, 159 


Garden Supply & Hardware Dealer, 34] 
Church St., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by 
The Monetary Times Printing Co., Ltd. Est. 
1957. Editor: J. Pollick. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 6 5/6x9 5/6; 3 cols 
21/6. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 15. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, controlled, 7,747; other, 301 
Hardware retailers, 5,267; power equip. salies 
& service, 1,383; seed, farm & genl. stores 
1,045; garden & nursery centers; 735; mifrs., 
572; other, 520. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page '/, Page '1/3 Page 
] $258 10 $199.00 $161.00 $112.00 
6 214.00 154.00 120.00 84.00 
Color, 4A red, $55; other 4A, $60; bleed, $25 


® 


Hardware Merchandising, 481 University Ave 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunt- 
er Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1888. Editor: A. Watson. 
Subscription $3. Trim size, 814xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Publ ished 26th prec. 





Industrial Marketing—41st MD&DN 


Forms close 12th prec. Agency discounts, 
15- 2 Mail ing list-C 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 9,087; 
other, 443. Hardware: retailers, 5,035; mifrs., 
913; wholesalers, 900; gen‘l. stores, 856; paint 
& wallpaper retailers, 813; others, 1,028. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page ‘1/2 Page '1/3 Page 
$272.00 "$176.00 $149.00 
245.00 160.00 136.00 
; - 226.00 144.00 123.00 
4A red, $65; other, $75; bleed, 15% 
C Conta nation rates with Le Quincallier. 
Canadian Hardware Directory. published 
Jan. as 13th issue. Rates—l page, $365; 1/2 
page, $210. 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 


Hardware Trades, 290 Merton St., Toronto 7, 
Ont. Published by Canadian Retail Hardware 
Assn. Est. 1957. Editor: R Ray Sonin. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 834x114. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 35 and bi/s. Published lst 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list, A-D. 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 6,386; 
other, 530. Hardware retailers, 4,898; bldg. 
supply retailers, 1,513; wholesalers, 751; oth- 
ers, 397. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $275.00 $242.00 $168.00 ‘$138.00 
6 245.00 215.00 149.00 122.00 
42 220.00 193.00 135.00 110.00 
olor, 4A red, $65; other, $75; bleed, 15%. 


aw @ 


egy News, Gardenvale, Que. Published 
y Natl. Business Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1947. Edi- 
tor: A. Carin. Type page, 934x12l/,. Pub- 
lished 6th. Forms close Br rd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

‘irculation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 11.756: 
other, 986. Hardware retailers, 4,822; house- 
ware & appliance retailers, 3,517; gen'l stores, 
1,618; wholesalers, 792; Rates— 








4x I 

Times 7x10 / 4 31/4x43/, 

$400.00 $110.00 

6 320.00 100.00 

12 290.00 68.00 93.00 

Color, 4A red, blue, $110, other 4A, $120; 

bleed, not available. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


LeQuincaillier, (French) 48] University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1887. Editor: X. B. de 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/,}/, 111/4 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 21, 
lished 9th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
15-2. Mailing list-B-( 
culation Sept 1960 controlled, 4,133; 
= 304. General stores, 1,457; harware 
lers, 1,144; electrical appliances, 565; bldg. 
retailers, 415 others 465. Rates— 
1 Page 2%, Pag , Page 1/3; Page 
$285.00 $242 to “$158.00 $133.00 
256.00 217.00 143.00 121.00 
228.00 197.00 128.00 109.00 
lor, 4A red, $55; ot her $65; bleed, 15% 
vombination rates with Hardware Merchandis- 
ing. 
For additional data see pages 5394-595 


HOME FURNISHINGS © 





China, Glass and Tablewares, 23 E. 26th St., 
New York 10. Published by Ebel-Doctorow 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1892. Editor: Donald 
Doctorow. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 85/gx 
1154. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 
2g. Published 10th. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 4,905: non-qualified, 
520. Dept. stores, chain variety stores, 2,108; 
independent retail stores, 1,969; mfrs., 400; 
jobbers & wholesalers, 268; ot thers, ae Rates- 
Times 1 Page 4h Page Vz Page 

l $260.00 $200.00 

6 200.00 153.00 

17 182.00 133.00 167 00 a 00 
olor, 4A, $80; bleed, 15% 

Red Book Directory Issue. published an 
nually in May as 13th issue. Forms close Mar. 


® D 


Crockery and Glass Journal, 111 4th Ave., 
New York 3. Published by Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1874. Editor: Jack McDermott. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 81/x1l14. Type page, 7 10; 
2 and 3 cols., 33% ond 2 3/16. Published Ist. 
hy close 17th prec. Agency discounts, 





Circulation, paid, 3,991; unpaid, 642. Retail- 
ers of china & glass, 2,484; mfrs., resp., 763; 
wholesalers, jobbers, exporters, 426; other, 


ee. Rat “— 2 th P th P 
imes age Pa e age 
$325.00 $260.00 ‘$is200 ‘$143.00 

7 287.00 230.00 16 ‘00 

13 250.00 200.00 140.00 
Color, 4A red, blue, green, $75; bleed, 15%. 
Directory, published in March as 13th issue. 


VAC} 


Curtain & Drapery Dept. Magazine, 230 Sth 
Ave., New York 1. Published by Hall Pub. Co. 
Est. 1933. Editor: Arthur Oesterreicher. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 
2 cols., 33%. Published Ist. Forms close 5th 
prec. os discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 6,167; other, 855. Dept. 
& curtain, drapery & upholstering retail stores, 
4,384; mfrs. & converters, 686; furniture stores, 
366; other, 618. 4 

e If, Page 
$ 80.00 


Times 1, Page \, e | 
1 va 09 Ang 
198, 00 70.00 


12 00.00 178, 00 105.00 60.00 
Color, 4a, $100; bleed, 10%. 

Buyers’ Guide. Type page, 35/x634. Pub- 
lished April 15. Forms close March Bist 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, A 
14,500; other, 500. Rates—1 page, $195; 1 


page, $110. 


Floor Covering Weekly, Empire State Bldg., 
New York 1. Published by Lenett Publica- 
Hoos, a. Eat. sna Editor: 10, id, Genett. 

u = ion, ype page, A 5 cols., 
2''. Published Mon al Forms close 12 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 14,057, 195. Floor 
covering specialty stores, 5,236; floor cover- 
ing depts. in furn. stores, 2,887; in dept. 
stores, 1,311; others, 4,411. Rates— 

10 Inches 


“— “$88 00 








13 525.00 300. % 
Color, 4A, $155; others, $255; bleed, 10%. 





ie oe 9 116 E. 16th St., New York 3. Pub- 
lished by Cantor Pubs., Inc. Est. 1931. Edi- 
tor: Pincus W. Tell. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. 
Published 5th. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 8,503; unpaid, 3,581. Floor 
& wall covering: specialty stores & contrac- 
tors, 5,682; wholesalers, jobbers, distributors & 
selling agents, 1,330; mfrs., 1,260. Others, 217 
Times 1 P y Vy P Vp P 
imes age e age ous 

1 $400.00 tys6 0 $150. $99 

6 345.00 200.00 115.00 

12 300.00 160.00 90.00 0, 00 
Color, 4A, $100; others, $140; bleed, 10%. 


© 2 a 


Gift and Art Buyer, 212 Sth Ave., New York 
10. Published by Geyer-McAllister Pubs. Est. 
1917, Editor: Walter , e Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 81/gx1 11/4. Type page, 7x10; 
2 cols.,: 31/3. Published Ist w ms close 
15th prec. Agency discount, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 18,078; unpaid, 1,822. Re- 
tail gift & art shops, 7,942; retail jewelers, 
1,707; other retailers, 4,515. Mfrs., 2,008; job- 
bers, wholesalers, distributors, 1,293; others, 
a te: y h P he P 
imes are Page lage age 

1 $285.00 buss. bo $107.00 

6 235.00 81.00 

12 a5. 0 215.00 138, 0 72.00 
Color, $200; bleed, 15%. 

The Gift and Art Buyer’s Directory, pub- 
lished annually in wae. Rates—1 page, $490; 
Vn page, $285. Color, $225. 


Giftwares and Home Fashions 11] 4th Ave., 
New York 3. Published by Haire Pub. Co. 
Est. 1943. Editor: Rita Johnson. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, et \%y. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols. Published 6th. Forms close 2lst 
prec. Agency Gocoune, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, paid, 14, 032; unpaid, 987. Retail 
gift & art shops, 6,192; other retailers, 5,270; 
jobbers, wholesalers, distributors, 1,248; mfrs., 
‘ot ~—. 658. qaiss es— y y 

imes age e e 

1 $990.00 bis 8 eeoo to 7088 

3 10.00 00 210.00 

6 340. 00 270. 00 195.00 148, 00 
Color, 4A, $185; bleed, 15%. 

Buyers Guide, published annually in Aug. 
Rates same. 


@® @ 


Home Furnishings — 7 E. 12th St., New 
York 3. Published by Fairchild Publications. 
Est. 1931. weg I. Barmash. gg tT 
. Trim size, 113x17. Type page, 10!/44x161/,; 
5 cols., 1 15/16. Published every business day. 
te a close 3 days prec. Agency discounts, 
Circulation, paid, 39,549; unpaid, 5,037. Re- 
tailers, 20,981; mfrs., 10,280; wholesalers, job- 
bers, & distributors, "6,749; hots, 2,495. Rates 
—1,125 lines, 88c; 5,000 lines, 80c; 10,000 
lines, 76c; 15,000 lines, 74c. 
Color on request; bleed, 10%. 


Housewares Buyer, 7300 N. Cicero Ave., Lin- 
colnwood, Chica 30 46. Published by Irving- 
Cloud Pub. Co. 1959. Editor: bes Shrock. 
Subscription, $5. Tous page, 105/x131/p. Pub- 
lished Ist week. Forms close 15th prec. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 14, = non-qualified, 
2,405. Dept. store buyers, 4,216; housewares 
distributor buyers, 3,739; dep lan, house- 
to-house, mail order, premium jobber & user, 
etc., 3,237; drug, jewelry, rack variety, & 
other jobbers, 2,367; others, 1,561. Rates (in 
= ad Page 2) th P th P 
imes ate age age , Page 

Ps ‘sasha “$anob0 “$310.00 $248 G0 

6 wit 00 370. 00 265.00 210.00 

12 400.00 325.00 235.00 190.00 
Color, 4A red, $85; other, 4A, $100. 


@® WD 


Housewares Review, 111 4th Ave., New York 
3. Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1892. 
Editor: Julian Elfenbein. a $3. Trim 
size, 81/4xlll4. Type forms 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols. Published Ist. rms close 13th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, paid, 8.761; unpaid, 1,421. Re- 
tailers of housewares, 3,272; mfrs., rere. 
2,748; wholesalers, jobbers, exporters, 12; 
other, 723. Rat os p yy P he P 
imes g age age , Page 
, ‘bos 00 $236.00 $222.00 
6 43 344.00 242.00 187.00 
12 300.00 210.00 163.00 
Color, 4A red, blue, green, $100; bleed, 15%. 
Annual National Buyers’ Guide & Directory 
Issue, ve annually Sept. 30th. Rates— 
1 time rates apply, also contract rates to 
advertisers as additional insertion only. 


Eid) 


Juvenile Merchandising, 566 Seventh Ave., 
New York 18. Published by Gralla Publica- 
tions. Est. 1947. Editor: N. Kiefetz. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 6x9. es = page, ~~ 2 
cols., 21/2 Published, Ist orms close th 
Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, nie ed, 10,136; non-qualified, 
1,181. Specialty shops, dept. & furniture ¥voe 
retailers, aaa ag mfrs., , Rates— 
Times i Page 2/. ge ge '|/; Page 

rs ‘goaeeo | $175.00 $120.00 

6 -¥ 00 145. : 90.00 

12 175.00 130.0 S 85.00 
Coler, 4A red $35; others, ° $70, bleed, $25 
Modern Floor Coverings, (formerly Floor Cov- 
ering Profits), 630 3rd Ave., New York é 
Published by Bill Bros. Pub. Corp. Est. 1928. 
ditor: E. . Royer. Trim size, 8!/x1l1,. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 
2 B16. Published Ist. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 15,163; sem-quatitied., 
2,481. Floor covering stores, 5,408; furniture 

5,292; dept. and dry goods stores, 

21; trade work rooms & contractors, 1,205; 
gters \ >. ge p 
imes age age age 1/; Page 

] 50.00 05.00 305.00 $215.00 

6 500.00 370.00 280.00 195.00 

12 450.00 335.00 255.00 175.00 
Color, 4A, $130; bleed, 10%. 

Directory, ublished as 13th issue in April 
Forms close April 3rd. 

















Picture and Gift Journal, 408 Olive St., St. 
Louis 2. Published by Commerce Pub. Co. 
Est. 1880. Editor: J. T. Elliott. Subscription, 
$2. Trim size, 81/4x1114. Type pae, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 201): and 131 pi. Published 5th. 
Forms close feth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,220; other, 302. 


Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $205.00 $165.00 $130 00 $100 60 
6 155.00 125.00 0.00 
12 130.00 ~=—«110. 30:00 ae 

Color, 4A, $80; bleed, 10%. 
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Sewing Machine News, 1315 S. 17th East, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Published by National 
Assoc. of Independent Sewing Machine Deal- 
ers. Est. 1952. Editor: Clyde A. Davies. Sub- 
oa tion, $3. Trim size, 8!/;xll. Type page, 
ci, ‘Published or gy advertising ac- 
pens alternate month eb. through Dec. 
Forms close “ prec. Agency sc disc., JS- : 
Times 1 Page V: 
1 = $0 228.8 “bait 00 
3.00 194.00 38 60 


02.00 1.00 
6 27 
Color, $50; bleed, $40 


West Coast Source Book, 412 W. Lemon Ave., 
Monrovia, Calif. Est. 1953. Subscription, $2.50 
Directory trim size, 51/2x734; type pa ° 5x7. 2 
cols., 21/4. Published June 5 & Dec. 31. Forms 
close May 15, Dec. 1. Preview trim aa 9x12; 
type page, 7x10. Published March, May, Sept 
Nov. Ist. Forms close 1 mo. prec. Agency is- 
counts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,491; other, 
561. Rates— 
Times ] Page 
1 $155.00 
4 135.00 


6 125.00 
Color, 4A, $60; others, $75; bles. 10% 


vac! 


Western Fabrics, Curtains & Draperies, 1516 
Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24. Est. 1946. 
Editor: Mimi K. Phillips. owe $5 
Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, . 2 ana 3 
cols., 35/16 and 23/16. Pu lished 10th. Forms 
close Ist. Agency disc., 15-2. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, qualified, 3,725: 
other, 545. Curtain & mage 2: retailers, 1,977 
linen & domestics retailers, 616; interior = 
orators, 524; dept. stores, buying offices, resi- 
dent buyers, 443; other, 168. Rates— 
i 2, Page 12 Page 1/3; Page 
143.00 hz bo $90 0 
115.00 72.00 
96.00 30 60 55.00 
Color, 4A, ys, others, $90; bleed, 15%. 


Western Floors, 14832 Burbank Blvd., Van 
Nuys, Calif. Est. 1952. Editor: Howard Olan- 
sky. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8'/4x1ll4 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published 10th. 
Forms close 2bth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation, qualified, 5,454; non-qualified, 
520. Retail floor covering stores & contractors, 
dept. stores, etc., 4,795; wholesale firms, mfrs., 
618. Rates— ty P p 
Times ‘age age e age 

Y $260:00 $140.00 5 85.00 

6 225.00 125.00 85.00 

12 195.00 110.00 80.00 és 60 
Color, 4A, $95; bleed, 10%. 


Window Vues, P. O. Box 7074, Ft. Worth 11, 
Tex. Est. 1937. Editor: Jack Murray. Trim size, 
6x9. Type page, 47/x75/; 2 cols., 21/3. Pub- 
lished Eth. Forms close 3 weeks prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 3,000; controiled, 1,000; 
other, 250. Rates— 
Times 1 Page , Page Page 
1 $ 90:00 50.00 % 30.00 
12 8 ‘00 40. 00 24.00 
Color, 4A, $30; bleed, $10 
my» Buyers’ Directory, Published Feb 
Forms close Jan. Rates—1l page, $80; 1/2 page, 
$45. Color, 4A red, $45; bleed, 10%. 








"ye a 4 % Page 


2 oS 
is 0 














CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


(CAB @ 


China, Glass and Gift Buyer, 442 Mount 
Pleasant Rd. Toronto, Ont. Published by 
Seccombe <Alouse. Est. 1939. Subscription 
$2.50. Trim size, 81/:xll14. Type page, 7x10; 
2 cols., 3'/,. Published 5th. Forms close 10th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, June, 1960 controlled, 3,782; 
other, 472. China, glass & gh stores, 1,367 
jewelry, 1,233; hardware, dept., 208; 
other, 464. Rates— 





e ‘yy Page 
"50 $0.00 °$ 35.00 
. 25.00 

12 70. io oO 20.00 
gar. 4A red, blue $50; others, $55; bleed, 


(CAB @ 


Home Goods Retailing, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean- Hunter 
Pub. Co. Ltd. Est. 1955. Editor: John Downey. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 11!/xl7l/*. Type 
page, 10!/x16 3/32; 5 cols . Published 
every other -Wednesday. Forms close Wed- 
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Ch. 57 — Retail Distribution 





perry prec Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist or B-C. 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 13,082; 
other, 805. Retail stores, 11,007; mfrs., sup- 
pliers, 1,112; mfrs.’ agents, wholesalers, job- 
bers, distributors, 719; other, 236. Rates—Open 

tr line, 55c; 6,750 lines, 42c; 29,250 lines, 
4c; Series Contract, mg line, 13 times, 45c; 
26 times, 4lc. Color, red, $125; other 4A, 
$150; bleed not rae TR 

“or additional data see pages $94-595. 


M-A-R-T, (French) 4621 De Salaberry St., 
Montreal 9, Que. Est. 1949. Editor: R. Dorion. 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 
pi. Published 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, controlled, 3,015: other, 85. Re- 
tailers in furniture, radio-TV, etc., 2,595; 





, distributors, 266; salesmen, 106. Rates— 

yo Page 3 Page 
100.00 
90.00 


$ 70.00 
: 65.00 

l 13. 80.00 55.00 
‘olor, $65; others, $75; bleed, 15%. 








JEWELRY 


American Horologist & Jeweler. 1901 E. Col- 
fax Ave., Denver 6. Published by Roberts 
Pub. Co. Est. 1934. Editor: Orville R. Hagens. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
5x7 Vg; 2 cols., 27/16. Published Ist. eae 
close 12th prec. hol discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-B-D. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 13,844; other, 642. 


Rates on request. 





Fashion Accessories (combined with Costume 
Jewelry), 174 Sth Ave., New York 10. Est. 
195} Biter: H. H. Ortho. Subscription, $3 
Type page, 10x15!/2; 5 cols., 2'’. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th ‘Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 30,000; other 

69. Rates—l page, $440; 34, page, $340; if, 
page, $235; 1, page, $130. Color and bleed, 
not available 





Jewelers’ Buyers Guide, 1475 Broadway, New 
York 36. Pubiished by Sherry Pub. Co. Est. 
1946. Editor: V. L. McKernin. Price, $7.50. Trim 
size, 8)/, 4x1 LY i: Type page, 7x10. 2 cols., 3% 
] ed ugu ve close June 15th. 
ol ints 9 

t sworn, (1958 edition), paid, 
“cont olled, 7,151. Rates—1l page, $400 
Me, page $230; 14 page, $130; % page, $80 

, 4A, $100 ; bleed, $50 


©  & 


Jewelers’ Circular- Keystone, hestnut & 56th 
Sts., Philadelphia 39. Publ ished by Chilton 
Co. Inc. Est. 1869. Editor: Donald S. McNeil 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 814x1l14. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 2!/s. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
ounts: 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation, paid, 19,317; unpaid, 2,137 
jewelr y & allied lines: retailers, 15,050; whole- 
salers, 1,954; mfrs., 1,603 others, 860. Rates— 
Times. 1 Page 2/3 Page Page Vy Page 

1 $550.00 $440.00 esos 00 

6 430.00 365.00 , 

12 375.00 300.00 155.00 

‘olor, 4A, $125; bleed, $35. 

Jewelers ne Issue, published mid- 
year. Forms close Koril 17th. Rates—l page, 
$450; 1/2 page, $250. 

Color and bleed, on request. 
For additional data see pages 26-27. 





Soci Digest (formerly Jewelers Guild 
wuide) 109 ew = rive, N. E., Atlanta 5 
blished by is. Est. 1953. Trim size, 
Type ae “" x73; 2 cols., 14 pi. 
d Ist. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
sworn, controlled, 5.775: other, 

1 Page Y Page 

$ 90.00 $ 50.00 

75.00 40.00 

$30 bleed, 10% 4 

Pre- Views. "1475 ‘Br roadway, New 
Published by Mc Ker nin Publications 
959. Editor: Sar ra Mar kel. Subscription, 
size, 8'/,xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 
Published Feb., May, Aug., Oct. 
close 20th prec. ‘Agency discounts, 


14,000; other, 500. 


Jewelers’ 


“controll led, 


1 Page e Y, 
$375.00 Arete 
300.00 180.00 
285.00 171.00 

nih: $100; bleed, $35 


AIA sales presentation outline. 





Mid-Continent Jeweler, 1211 Walnut St., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. Published by Hurst House, Inc. 
Est. 1901. Editor: Hoyt Hurst. Subbecripiee. $3. 
Trim size, a xlll4 oy page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 3% and 2, pub hed eth prec. Forms 
close 10t prec, Keener | discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A or B-C 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 10,488; controlled, 
= a i. “=i y ¥ 

imes age é e 

1" $310.00 Wesote “i700 | “$i20%0 

6 265.00 y 145.75 111.00 

12 225.00 123.75 94.50 
Color, 4A red, $75; other, $90; bleed, $35. 
National Jeweler, 6 W. 57 St., New York 19. 
Published by Ellis Pubs., Inc. Est. 1906. Edi- 
tor: Donald Moffitt. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
3% and 21/4. Published 10th. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, qualified, 22,598; non-qualified 
2,913. Retailers, 20,226; mirs., > 1,565; 
emma eRe 3,061; ~* , yo 
Times age age age Pa 

1 $540.00 40.00 300.00 $230 0 

6 420.00 r 225.00 150.00 

12 365.00 290.00 195.00 130.00 
Color, 4A, $125; bleed, $35. 








Northwestern Jeweler, 142 W. Main St., Al- 
pat — Minn. Eat _— Editor: Macla 
on. Subscription, pe page, 7x 
ad 3 cols., 3% B.' ae Published 10th. 
Forms close 22nd. sana discounts, 15%. 
Circulation, sworn, 1958, paid, 3,708; 
—. yi Vy P 
imes age age 
Yr. ‘s'cgto “S880 306 
<9 4 45.00 25.00 
12 40.00 21.00 
Color, 4A, Bo. bleed, $15. 





Pacific Goldsmith, 657 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. Est. 1903. Editor: Robert B. Frier. 
Subscription, $1. Ty page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
31/2. Published 10th. Forms close Sth. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates on request. 





Southern Jeweler, 75 Third St., N. W., At- 
lanta, Ga. Published by Ernest 1H. Aberneth y 
Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1926. Subscription, $ 
Trim size, 81/, x11/y. Type ge, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 31/ and lg. Published Sth. Forms 
close 20th. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3,139; 
controlled, 340; other, 97. Rates on request. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


@ 


Bijoutier, Le, (French), 1448 Beaudry St., 
Montreal 24, Que. Published by Eugene 
Charbonneau & Sons. Est. 1944. Editor Jacques 
1 agg ge ee, $2. Trim size, 81/,4x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published 
20th. Forms = Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, controlled, 2,147: other, 265 
Retailers, 1,046; wholesalers, 329; mfrs., 272; 
watchmakers, 210; other, 304. Rates— 
Times 1 aus 2, Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
$1 $127.00 $99.00 ‘$80.00 
105.00 80.00 66.00 
0 94.00 75.00 55.00 
olor, 4A, $60; others, $65; bleed, 15%. 


@ 


Canadian Jeweller, 48] University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published b aclean-Hunter 
Publishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1879. Editor: R. G. 
Solloway. Subscription, $5. ae size, 81/4x111/,. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., Published 8th. 
Forms close 20th prec. ae discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-B-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 3,601: other, 189. 
Retail jewelers, 2,686; watchmakers, 345; mirs., 
239; wholesalers, mifrs.’ agents, jobbers, im- 

rters os soge ag ogg ag Rates — 

— age ‘age age 

‘sosa00 “$n8to “Sa900 “bie bo 

4 00 127.00 108.00 

173.00 115.00 98.00 
Color, 4A red, $55; other, $65; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 


Loupe, The/La, (English & French) 2950 Mas- 
son St., East, Montreal 36, Que. Published by 
Canadian Horological Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 
1952. —?. Qe Robert Phillips. Sub- 
aay tion rim_size, xlity/, ype page, 

sy 2 cols., 214. Published 20th. Forms close 
sts perc: Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist-A-B-D. 
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Circulation, Mar. 1961, controlled, 3,692; 
other, 176. atchmakers-jewelers’ retailers, 
2,291; employees, 836; wholesalers, travellers, 
406; other, 129. Rates— y Vy P 

e 3 $0 
$135 10 $105.00 
00 95.00 

2 185.00 138, 00 110. 00 85.00 

Color, 4A red, $50; other, $60; bleed, 15%. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Daily Office Appliances (NSOEA Chicago 
Convention Edition), 600 W. Jackson Blv 
Chicago o Published b 2 Re The Office Appliance 
Co. Est. . Editor: Lennartson. Trim 
size, Tigele%. Epitor BA '101/4x15Y/p; 5 cols., 
2 in. Published Sat. through Wed., at NSOEA 
Chicago convention. Forms close Sept. 10 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 14,295; other, 
705. Rates per inch—1-9, ft “ad 20-24, $21.80; 
30-39, $19.50; 50 or more, $16. 

Color, publishers colors, $300, 4A red, $400; 
bleed, $100. 


Daily Office Appliances (NSOEA Western 
Convention Edition), 600 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6. Published by the Office Appliance 
Co. Trim size, th sype page, 10l4x 
15/2; 5 cols., 2 in. Published ily at Western 

NSOE EA Convention. Forms close Feb. 
jae discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 9,000; other, 
500. Rates per inch—1-9, $19.00; 20-24, $13.00; 
30-39, $11.50; 50 or more, $10.00. Color and 


bleed, on request 


© ABP 


Geyer’s Dealer Topics, 212 5th Ave., New 
York 10. Published by Geyer- -McAllister Pubs. 
Est. 1877. Editor: Lyman Coddin —_ veg 
scription, $3. Trim size, 8'/gxll!/,. 
7x10; 2 cols., 33. Published 20th prec. va 
close 25th 2nd prec. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing _list-C. 
Circulation, paid, 7,651: unpaid, 1,616. Sta- 
tionery, office machines, furniture, & equip- 
ment: retailers, 6,165: mfrs., 803; wholesalers, 
414; others, 219. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 12 Page 1% Page ‘If Page 
r $3500 $192.00 ‘$105.00 | $ 57.00 
6 oy 00 160.00 85.00 ais 00 
12 265.00 147.00 75.00 42.00 
Color, 4A, $110; bleed, 15%. 
Who Makes It and Where. published Jan 
as 13th issue. Forms close Nov. Ist. Rates— 
1 page, $330; 1 page, $220. Color, 4A, $160 


Modern Stationer Ce Daily (NSOEA 
Edition), 1 E. First St., Duluth 2, Minn. Pub- 
lished by Davidson Publishing Co. Est. 1956 
Editor: Don Fischer. Trim size, 1lxl6. Type 
page, 10x15; 5 cols., 2. Published in five bi vg 
tions during NSOEA convention. (Sept.) Forms 
close Sept. Sth. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

" rong = ig 3 sworn, “page, $ ae daily 
ates (a issues)—1 page page, 
$800; 1/2 pose; $710; 1/3 page, 

Color, 4A red, $400; others, $800, bleed, 10% 


Modern Stationer and Office Equipment Deal- 
er, 1 E. Ist St., Duluth, Minn. Published 
by Davidson Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1920. 
Editor: Don Fischer. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8x11. Type page. 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published 
15th prec. Forms close 2lst 2nd prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 16,060; non-qualified, 
1,340. Stationery & office equipment store 
dealers, 13,526; dept. stores, 1,497; whole- 
salers, 1.014; others, & 423. Patees Vy P 
Times age Pa ‘a , Pa 

1" $475.00 $360 0.00 $280.00 ‘$205.00 

6 415.00 245.00 175.00 

12 380.00 30000 220.00 160.00 
Color, 4A red, $125; other, $185; bleed, $60. 


® GD 


Office Appliances, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., 
gg ae br Office Appliance Co. 
Est 04. Editor: _ Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, Wave mun Re Pg e, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. pis and y} Wh 23rd prec. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, paid, 10,926; unpaid, 1,311. Re- 
tailers, 7,869; mfrs., 1,814; business organiza- 
Hons. se — st 295; rag 351. Y —— 
imes age e ‘a ‘a 

Ps |sao0t0 “aas00 “423200 ha 23.00 

6 348.00 t 192.00 

12 316.00 174.00 "6, i 
Color, 4A, $110; bleed, $50. 

Buyer's —y , published annually in March. 
Rates—1 pa 378; 2 page, $246. 

Color, an § $ 60 Ded 5. 


























Pacific Stationer and Oifice Outfitter, 657 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco 5. Published by Man- 
chester Pubs. Est. 1908. Editor: Robert B. 
Frier. Subscription, $1. Type page, 7x10; 2 
cols., 31/,. Published monthly. Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Rates on request. 





Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter, 75 

3rd St., N. W., Atlanta 8. Published by Er- 
pond H. Abernethy Pub. Co. Est. 1930. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, 81/4xll!/,. Type page, 
7x10; 2 cols., 3/2. Published Ist. Forms close 
15th. A ency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1,910; 
controlled, 277; other, 181. Rates on request. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


(CMB @ 


Canadian Stationer & Office Equipment Deal- 
er, 481 University Ave., Toronto Ont. Pub- 
lished by Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co. Ltd. Est. 
1946. Editor: H. F. Spearing. ge ee $5. 
Trim size, BYaxl lM, “Type page, nd 
3 cols., 3% and 214. Published Ist. Forms 
close 18th are. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


ing list-A- 
Circulation. controlled, 3,912; other, 348. 
Stationery, office equip. & furniture dealers, 
311; art supply, gifts, etc. dealers, 1,012; 
dept., chain, & variety stores, 540; mfrs., 453; 
momgugty fl oth “hPa 302. Rat ee P Yh P 
imes age e ‘a ‘a 
Pe ‘7000 “$2000 S15 00 $140.00 
6 243.00 207 140.00 
12 216.00 185.00 125.00 108, 00 
Color, 4A red, $55; other, 4A, $65; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 








SPORTING GOODS 


Fishing Tackle Trade News. P. O. Box 238, 
Wilmette, Ill. Est. 1952. Editor: Bill Laurent. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x1l1/,. zy 
ge, 7x0; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 2!%. Pu 
ished lst ‘week, 1 issue for June-July, and 
Nov.-Dec. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. es 
Circulation, qualified, 13,895; non-qualified, 
wo Fishing tackle: retailers, 10,465; mifrs., 
jobbers & wholesalers, 1,040. ‘Others, 
aor "Rates ah P y 
age e 
$350.00 boss. 00 $10 6 bo 
275.00 
10 260.00 0. 00 160.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, 15%. 








Selling _—" Goods, 23 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. Published by Natl. L. Sporting Goods 
Assn. Est. 1948. Editor: unbar. Sub- 
scription, $2. Trim size, di stive Ty page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2'/. Published 2nd wk. Forms 
close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, qualified, 11,437; non-qualified, 
1,399. Retail stores selling sporting — 
7,874; mfrs., reps., importers, 2,779; jobbers 
a other, 73. Rater y Vy P 
imes age age e age 
1” $395.00 boos. 5.00 $739 00 $180 00 
iy 340, 00 188, iy 140. 00 
cebor: 4a° S10, bleed, $40. 





Shooting Goods Retailer, 8150 N. Central 
Park Ave., Skokie, Ill. Published by Publishers 
Development Corp. i. 1956. Editor: 
Mann. Subscri pion. $2.50. Trim size, 81/ xl. 
fay ase he Pode 244. Published fan.. 
Apr., June, fb. Aug., Sept., 10th. Forms 
close 9th i yee. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
a - 
irculation, sworn, controlled, 10,766; paid, 
1,802; other, 1,592. ~*~ 
Page 1/3; Page 
oy a ra 


5.00 
175. vy 135.00 
Gin an nal $100; other, $110; bleed, 10%. 


Ski Shop Bible & sates Guide, oO. 
1133, Hanover, N. Published by Ski Publ 
genom, Est. ss. meth G, A. Abbot 
ce, . Trim size x 
cisee flarch » —_. ? Fuk Bubs Apr 1. Fo 3 
close en 3. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail. 
ms list-A-C 
8 Circulation, sworn, os rg controlled, 
. ne er, ates—1 page, e, 
$210; page $115. Color, ‘4A ah yy 
reen, $60" bleed, 18%. 








Sporting Goods Dealer, 2018 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 66. Published by Sporting Goods 
Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Editor: H. G. Autz. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8!/gx1lll,. Type ge, 
7xl0; 2 and 3 cols., Si and di. Published 
monthly 2nd week. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, paid, 10,266; unpaid, 1,383. Re- 
tailers, 5,505; mfrs., 1,712; jobbers, 1,525; mfr. 
we & iShege a others, 583. Rates — 
imes age a e age 

1 $395.00 $205 0 $7206 0 $190.60 

12 300.00 240-00 180. 00 135.00 
Color, 4A, $110; bleed, $25. 





Sporting Goods Directory, 2018 Washington 
Ave., &. Louis 66. Published by Sporting 
Goods Dealer. Est. 1899. Editor: R. F. oe 
Price, $1.50. Trim size, 5x7!/,. Type age, 
47/gx734; 2. cols., 15. Published eaually. 
Forms close April. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 1960 edition, Pod 12,190; 
controlied, 1,039. Rates—1 page, 5; Y2 page, 
$115; wa Page. $70; 1 inch, $0. Color, red, 
$90; bleed, $: 


Sporting Goods Jobbers’ Register, The, 2018 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 66. Published by 
spoding Goods Dealer. Est. 1909. Editor: 
Weber. esogy ag $5. Trim size, 

By pi Type pags , 3Y2x57/g; 2 — . a Pub- 
lish annually. Penne close A gency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing lisA-D, 
Circulation, sworn, Rad 357. Tt. 
ge, $175; Ye page, $115; Y%4 bay $70; 


Color, 4A red, $90; bleed, $25. 


Sporting Goods Products, 2491 Lee Blvd., 
Cleveland Heights 18, O. Est. 1948. Editor: 
Norman L. Hersey. Type page, 7x10. Published 
12th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 28,318; non-qualified, 
1,897. Retail stores, 22,596; jobbers, salesmen, 
3,035; mfrs., reps., 2,025; dept. & chain hard- 
ware store buyers, 733; other, 519. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% P Wp Page 1/3 Page 

1 $545.00 $410.t0 00 bss. 09 "$235.00 

495.00 285.00 .00 

12 470.00 260.00 500.00 

Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $50. 











Sports Age, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
Published by Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. Est 
1938. Editor: A. Van Pelt. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 814xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2%. “Published Ist. Forms close 12th prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 

Circulation, qualified, 10,596; non-qualified, 
1,877. Retailers, 9,028; jobbers, 1,261; mfrs., 
383; others, 122. Rat — 


Times 1 Page 2/. 
rs ‘s98%00 “431580 
6 325.00 265.00 
12 280.00 230.00 
Color, ~ $120; bleed, $25. 
For additional data see page 1. 


1/3 Page 
245.00 $195 $0 
215.00 165.00 
195.00 145.00 


% Page 





Western Sporting Goods Review, 14832 Bur- 
bank Blvd., Van Nuys, Calif. Published by 
Western Sporting Gds. Review. Pub. Co. Est. 
1920. Editor: Howard Olaresky. Subscription, 
$3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/. Published 
ie orms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 

9 ulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
4,139; other, 386. Rates on request. 


VAC} 


Wintersports Trade Magazine, 7190 W. l4th 
Ave., Denver 15. Published by Skiing Pub. 
Co. Est. 1953. Editor: R. Parker. = size, 





81/.x12. Type page, 7 1/16xl0\/; 3 cols., 2!/ 
Published April and June. Forms close Mar «4 


10 and M 


or 
irculation, qualified, 10,149; other, 921. 
Dept. store, sporting goods & ski shop buyers, 
10,200; ski merchandise representatives, 398; 
ski industry. 363. Rote 
Times 1 Page e YY; e 
r* 'ss0000 “$400.80 “$300.80 
40.00 360.00 270.00 
Color, $100; bleed, 10%. 


May 9th. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mail- 


3, Page 
$200.00 
180.00 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


mm G&G ® 


spring Goods Merchandiser, 146 Bates Rd., 
mtreal 26, Que. Published by Wallace Pub- 





Retail Distribution — Ch. 57 





lishing Co., Ltd. Est. 1922. Editor: David 
Davies. Subscription, 54. Trim size, 8!/4x1l),. 
lee page, 7x10. Published 15th. Forms close 
25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 5,452; other, 740. Re- 
tail hardware dealers, 2,921; sporti 197 goods 
retailers, 2,414; mfrs., wholesalers, other, 
124. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $255.00 220.00 

3 225.00 200.00 140.00 110.00 

6 200.00 175.00 120.00 100.00 
Color, 4A red, $65; other 4A, $70; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


2%, Page % Page 1/3 Page 
$155.00 $125.0 00 





SPECIAL RETAIL TRADES 


All-Pets Magazine. 18 Forest Ave., Fond du 
lac, Wis. Published by All-Pets Magazine, 
Inc. Est. 1934. Editor: Stanley Henschel. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8!/;xll. Type page, 
6 13/16x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Published 19th 
Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 13,497; other, 661. 


Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
l $181.50 $131 00 $102 00 $ 70.50 
6 163.25 118.00 75 63.50 
12 154.50 111.50 36. 75 60.00 


Color, 4A, $85; bleed, 15%. 








American Cage-Bird Magazine, 3449 N. West- 
ern Ave., Chicago 18. Published b _A,; J 
Petrando. Est. 1930. Editor: Grace Kelly. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, Sf x9; 2 cols., 25. 
Published Ist. For rms close fst prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times g Wyo Page 1/4 Page 
$ 68.00 $ 36.00 
6 61.50 33.00 
12 100.00 55.00 30.00 23.00 


3 Inches 





Antiques Dealer, The, 101 Springfield Ave., 
Summit, N. J. Published by Rosenthal & 
Smythe, Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: F. Klas, Jr 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 814xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 314. Published 26 th prec. 
Forms close llth prec. Keency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,762; other, 655 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1% Page 14 Page '\/ Page 
1 $160. . 55.00 $ 35.00 
6 135.0 45.00 30.00 
12 115.00 h 40.00 25.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 15%. 





Art Material Trade News, 119 W. 57th St., 
New York 19. Est. 1949. Subscription, $4. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published Ist. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
Times 1 Fae 2, Page V. Pag e 1/3 Page 
l $302.00 $27 0. $0 bez os $165.00 
6 288.00 259.00 174 157.00 
a 272.00 248 m4 165. 00 148.00 
olor, 4A, $75; bleed, $30 
Directory . Art Craft Materials. Type page 
5'/4x8. Published as 12th issue of Art Materials 
Trade News Dec. Ist. Forms close Oct. Kino 
Rates—1 page, $330; 2 page, $193; I, 
$112; gs page, $79. Color, 4A, $75; bleed, Ps30 





Broom and Broom Corn News, Reo Ill 
Published by P. A. Lindenmeyer. Est. 1912 
Editor: P. A Lindenmeyer. Subscription, $6 
Type page, 7x95 3 _cols., 2\/. Published 
Saturday. Forms close Thurs. Discounts, none 
ates— 
Times 1 Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 1/6 Page 
l 30.00 $ 161 00 $ 11.50 $ 6.00 
27.50 4.00 10.00 5.50 
52 25.00 12°80 8.50 5.00 





Brushware, 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 
1. Published by Trade Press Pub. Co. Est 
1898. Editor: J. Pomrening. Subscription $4 
Trim size, 81/4x1l!4. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
31/4. Published 15th. Forms close 4th. Agency 
disc ou nts 10-2 
Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, 1,700. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vp, Page 1, Page 
1 $100.00 $ 60.00 35.00 
6 95.00 55.00 30.00 
12 90.00 50.00 27.50 
Color, 4A red, $25; others, $40; bleed, $10. 
Craft, Model & Hobby Industry. 30 E. 29th 
St., New York 16. Published by Hobby Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: Jack Wax. Su ubscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 85/xlll4. Type page, 
10; 3 cols., 23/16. Published Ist = close 
Ist prec. Agency disc., 15-2. ag ist-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2.886, paid, 
— ater 200. —— 2 
imes age /, Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $320.00 $245.00 $195.00 $145.00 
6 260.00 195.00 155.00 115.00 
a 230.00 170.00 135.00 100.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; others, $90; bleed, 15%. 
Hee AIA sales presentation outline. 
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Ch. 57 — Retail Distribution 





Hearing Dealer, The, 1 E. Ist St., Duluth 2, 
Minn. Published by Davidson Pub. Co. Est 
1951. Editor: Dean Myhran. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/. 
Published 12th. Forms close 23rd prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 ent list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 6,336; non-qualified, 
602. Hearing aid dealers, 5,738; mfrs., sup- 
liers, 494; other, +?" Rates— 
imes 1 Page 2% e Page 3 Page 

$280 “9 iis bo bes. 0 bo “$125.00 

12 0, 00 ies 60 138 $0 105.00 
Color, 4A red, $80; other, $110; bleed, $25. 


@ 


Music Trades, 111 W. 57th St., New_York 19. 
Published by Music Trades Corp. Est. 1890 
Editor: John F. Majeski, Jr. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 734x101; 3 cols., 
2. Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 

Circulation, paid, 5,199; unpaid, 469. Re- 
tailers of musical instruments & equip., 4,006; 
piano tuners, 518; wholesalers, mfrs., & their 
reps., 459; music publishers, 76; other, 162. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page 2 Page 1/3; Page 

1 $24 $138.60 $ 98.00 


12 q iis iv 82.00 
Color, 4A $50 others, $60; bleed, 10%. 








Eid) 


Musical Merchandise Review, 1475 Broadway, 
New - York Published by McKernin Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1879. Editor: W. Mitten. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 71/2 
x10'/2; 3 cols., 2!4. Published 15th. Forms close 
Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 6,760; non-qualified, 
163. Dealers & studios, 6,388; tuners, 278; job- 
yore 6 oe oe if mage 
imes age ¥, Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
l $350.00 $046 00 $196 00 $135.00 
6 230.00 165.00 8.00 90.00 
2 200.00 144.00 110 00 76.00 
or, $85; bleed, 15% 


] 
Col 





bi) 


egg Hearing Aid Journal, 305 Benson 
Bldg Sioux City 1, Ia. Est. 1947. Published 
iden Nat oo 1al Hearing Aid Journal Editor: M. M. 
zal. Subscription, $2 rim size, 81/2x111/,. 
page 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2\/ 
peblish ~~ | 20th. Forms close Baws prec. Agency 
discounts 15- 2 Mailing list-A 
Circulation, June 1980, qualified, 5.805; non- 
qualified, 1,428 Retail hearing aid dealers, 
consultants, employees, 5,565; other, 310 
Rates— p 
Times 1 Pag Page '/, Page '1/; Page 
] $250 $0 $150.00 $110.00 
6 2 135.00 105.00 
12 ; 120.00 95.00 
olor, on request; bleed, 10% 





Pet Shop Management. 70 Darling Pl., Fond 
du Lac, Wisc. Est 1947, Editor: — 
Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 9x12. 

age 73/gx10\/, 3 cols., 14 picas. Pu lished th. 
orms close 2oth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mail ling list-A-C 

Circulation qu ualified, 7,147: non-qualified 
236 Pet Supply retailers, 6,474; wholesalers, 
236; supermarkets & other chains, 184; job- 
be ors, 154; mfrs. reps., 107; other, 134. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2 Y/ Page V3 Page 

1 $15400 $125.00 $9500 ‘$ 65.00 

6 143.00 85.00 58.00 
: 12 132.00 5 4 80.00 55.00 
oior 

Market Data & Directory Issue, published 
annually in Sept. as extra issue. Forms close 
Au 24. Single copy, $5. Rates—l page 
ay 4%, page, $150; 2 page, $115; 1/3 page, 


Playthings. 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10 
Published by McCreary Publishing Co. Est 
1903. Editor: Ted Erickson. Su mer eten $3. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3/2 and 21). 
Published Sth. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation (ABC), paid, 9,459; unpaid, 2,367. 
Retailers, 4,940; wholesalers, 2,150; mfrs., 
1,670; other, 642. Rates— 
Times e % Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 
$2929 00 ! $170.00 
; 305 244.00 E 136.00 
12 203.00 ; 122.00 
Color, 4A red, $55; other, $90; bleed, 15%. 


526 @ 





Ph things Disocert, Est. 1925. Single copy, 

ype page, 3l/:x5\/. Published as 13th 

A, in Feb. Forms close Jan. 15. Rates—1 
page, $180; 1/2 page, $100; 1/4 page, $55. 





Rental Service Forecaster, (formerly Chair 
Rental Forecaster), P. O. Box 206, Boynton 
Beach, Fla. Published by Gaskill-Oertel. Est. 
1954. Editor: Alice Gaskill. Subscription, $6. 
Type page, 71/2x10; 3 cols., 21/2. Published 15th. 
ey fans Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list 

Zirculation, sworn, controlled, 1,686; paid, 
a omer, oS. Rater ty P — 
imes Te age age A “4 

1 $7500 $6000 “$4 50 0.00 
6 7.50 eS. ‘0D 40.0 ed 50 
12 80.00 50.00 35. 00 25.00 





Retail Tobacconist. 1860 Broadway, New York 
23. Est. 1910. Editor: W. H. Small. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Type page, 9x12; 4 cols., 2!/g. Pub- 
lished Ist aa 1 Forms close 10 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 4,175; 
emg oe oe Po 450. eo Vp P 
imes are age age 

1 $23 47st “Sioa %e $60. 00 

6 200 0 165.00 90.00 

12 185.00 150.00 85.00 20. ‘M0 
Color, red, $95; others, $115. 





Southern Tobacco Journal, 1309 Hawthorne 
Rd., SW-Winston-Salem, N. C. Published by 
Jackson Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1886. Editor: R. C 
Carmichael. Trim size, 8\/4xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published 20th. Forms close Ist. Agency 
Gecwunte, Rate OS Vy P  P 
imes age age age 4 Page 
1" $95.00 $4800 $3200 $ 25.00 
6 5.00 38.00 25.00 *% 00 
12 6a. 00 32.00 21.00 17.00 


Tob & Confecti Distributor, Box G, 
Waldwick, N. J. Published by Tobacco Trade 
Press. Est. 1941. Editor: Adelaide Whitaker. 
Subscription, $1.00. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published 20th. Forms close last Thurs. 
ei 4 ot ae 15-2. h gy 
imes age ‘a age Me roe 

1 $185.00 95.00 $ 70.00 5.00 

6 165.00 ¥ 3. 00 

12 150.00 8. 00 eS. 30 47.50 


Tob Confecti Guide, 50 Court St., 
Brooklyn ©. Est. 1931 ‘Editor: Everett Einar- 
sen. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published monthly. Forms close lst. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates on request. 

















Tobacco Jobber, The. 1860 Broadway, New 
York 23. Published by Retail Tobacconist 
Ptg. & Pub. Co. Est. 1926. Editor: Wm. H 
Small. Type page, 9x12; 4 cols., 2/g. Published 
monthly. Forms close 10 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A. 

Circulation, June 1960, ualified, 3,935; 
non-qualified, 1,065. Wholesalers of tobacco 
allied prods., confectionery prods., etc., 
005. Rates— 

Times 1 Poge Y% Page 4 Page 

1 230.00 $175. 4 $100.00 

90.00 


12 ies. 60 180. 00 85.00 
Color, 4A red, $95; others, $115. 


Tobacco Leaf, 217 Broadway, New York 7 

Published by Tobacco Leaf Pub. Co. Est. 

1865. Editor: Gerard P. Sullivan. Subscription, 

$6. Trim size, 105/x135/. Type page, 9x12; 4 

cols., 21/4. Published Saturday. Forms close 10 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 

irculation, sworn, June, 1958, paid, 3,679 
controlled, 360; other, 411. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 1/2, Page 1, Page '/g Page 

$ $150.00 “$90.00 ‘$ 55.00 

140.00 85.00 52.00 

130.00 80.00 49.00 

Color, 4A red, $95; others, $115; bleed, 10%. 


Tobacco Record, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
6. Published by Tobacco Industry Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1910. Subscription, $3. Editor: Phil 
Fuchs. Type page, 9x12; 4 cols., 214. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close 25th. Agency dis- 
a a ~g°t" uP ye P 
imes age age |, Page age 

 gis0.00 °$ 85.00“ 45.00 $ 25 

6 143.00 42.00 33, "3 

12 135.00 58. 00 40.00 22.50 
Color, 4A red, $40; bleed, 15%. 











VAC} 


Toy Manufacturer. 135 Nassau_St., N. W. 
Atlanta 3. Published by United Pub. Co. Est. 
1957. Editor: Dorothy Eudy. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 51/2x75/,. Type page, diAxolh. 2 cols., 
2\4. Published {sth. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 2475: other, 275 
Toy and hobby mirs., their sales reps., 
2,514. Rates— 


Industrial Marketing—41st MD&DN 


Times 1 Foue YW Page V4. Page 
$130.00 ‘$7 70.40 $ 35.00 
100.00 30. 00 
12 90.00 £0.00 25.00 
Color, red, $40; bleed, 10%. 
Toy Retailer, The, 135 Nassau St., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. Published BY United Pub., Co. Est. 1952. 
Editor: perotay Eudy. Trim eA 834x115/. Type 
page 2 and 3 cols., and 2!/. Pub- 
hed Toth, Forms close, Pit prec. Kgency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 12,403; other, 


133. wa on + ty Pa 
sooo | “boeso | eo8 bo $150 a0 
110-00 





0.00 265.00 


2 .00 -00 
Col or, 4A red, $60; other, $90; bleed, 15%. 


a. 


Toy Wholesaler, The, 135 Nassau St., N. W., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Published by United Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1955. Editor: Dorothy Eudy. Su “4 
scri tion, $4. Trim size, 834x115/ Type pa 

ic16, 2 and 3 cols, 3% and Zi. Published 
10th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 6,812; other, 249. 
Toy and hobby wholesalers, 5,451; rack job- 
bers handling toys, 871; mirs., their Teps., 

Yq Page 


2%, Page Y, e 
bigo. 00 105% $100.00 
155.00 85.00 
130.00 10. 60 70.00 
Color, 4A red, $40; other, $60. 





© D 


Toys and Novelties, 111 4th Ave., N. Y. 3. 
Published by Haire Pub. Co. Est. 1909. Edi- 
tor: C. Bernstein. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
Barth Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2'/4 
Published’ 10th. Forms close 25th 
~ cency a 15-2. > gy list-C. 
Circulation, paid, 449; unpaid 59. Re- 
tailers, 4,512; Le we be ovo 2,201; mfrs., 1,933; 
other “Pane ¥ p Vy P yy P 
imes are age age , Pa 
1 $317. 00 $225, bo “5176. 0 
6 oo7. 00 140.00 
12 270.00 160. 60 130.00 
Color, 4A red, _ others, $100; bleed, 15%. 
Buyer's Guide. Type page, 4l/:x7; 2 cols., 
2\/. Published June 30th as 13th issue. Forms 
close May “< Rates—1 page, $198; 1/2 page, 
$110; 14 page, $66. 
Toy Tra ‘ News. ype pave. 7x10. Pub- 
lished 6 days, March % 4. rms close, Feb. 
16th. Circulation, sworn, June 1958, controlled, 
30,000. Rates—1 page, $1,188 for 6 times. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


United ‘States | Tobacco Journal, 99 Hudson 
St., New York 13. Est. 1874. Editor: Irving 
— ao $6. Trim size, 10!/4x133,. 

pe page, x12; 4 cols., 21/4. Published 
og any close 10 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3,759; 
gontraten, es "i, han > Vy P 
Times 1 Page age e age 

$278 00 $159.60 $ oto “$6 60.00 











146.00 91.00 
132.00 80.00 ia. ‘00 
Color, 4A red, $65; others, $80; bleed, 15%. 
Combination rates with Confectionery- Ice 
Cream World. 
Western Tobacconist, 251 Kearney St., San 
Francisco 8, Calif. Published by Clgude. M. 
Chaplin. Est. 1910. Subscription, _ 
page, 9!/gxl2. Published Ist. Forms a Oth 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, June 1958, paid, 2,009; 
controlled, 103; other, 126. Rates— 
Times 2 Page 4 Page \% P a 
l 105.00 = 4 $5 
90.00 75.0) 
80.00 65. 00 40. 00 
Color, 4A red, $40; others, $60; bleed, $15. 
_ CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 
& 
Toys And Rn 146 Bates Rd., Montreal 
26, Que. Published by Wallace Publishing 
Co., Ltd. Est. 1957. Subscription, $4. Editor: 
David Davies. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 
7x10. 3 cols., 2\/. Published 15th. Forms close 
25th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, controlled, 3,992; other, 493. 
Dept. stores, indep., chain & genl. stores, 
1,071; hardware stores, 817; variety stores, 793; 
drug stores, 645; toy & hobby shop retailers, 
ar i, Rais y 
imes ‘age ‘a 
1 $230.00 boos fo bao bo 
3 200.00 180.00 130.00 
6 180.00 160.00 110.00 
Color, 4A red, $65; other, $75; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
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Institutional Markets 





Ef{:) institutional Markets 


Record level construction outlays 
expected to be made during 1961 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= INSTITUTIONS’ CONSTRUCTION OUT- 
LAYS are expected to reach a new 
peak— $14.4 billion—this year. In- 
formed authorities credit the good 
economic health of the institutional 
market to a basic shift in the na- 
tion’s economy, toward purchase of 
services and away from a consumer 
goods basis. 

Here are some of the changes pre- 
dicted for the institutional market 
by one authoritative source. 


@ Expanded chain operation. 

@ More cooperative purchasing. 

e Hospital experiments with out- 
patient care and catered food. 

® Frozen food commissaries. 

e Apartment house development 
and servicing on college campuses. 
® Big growth in homes for aged, 
and facilities for convalescents. 

The market is, at the same time, 
both concentrated and dispersed. An 
example of concentration is seen in 
the results of a special survey con- 
ducted by one industry source: the 
32 companies which responded to 
the survey control 2,347 restaurants, 
224 hotels, 319 motels, 1,507 con- 
tract food service operations, and 
85 commissaries. 

Informed observers expect the 
future to bring further growth by 
merger and corporate realignment, 
as well as from expansion in size 
and/or number of units operated, 
and the invasion of the field by 
newcomers. 

In addition, although there has 





Ratio of Dollar Sales Per Employe 
institutions vs. Heavy Industry 


Dollar 
Sales per 
Type of Enterprise Employe 
Institutional 
l 02 
2 
.... $ 7,03 
ae 
z i $1 
Manufacturin 
R blic Steel Corp 
1an Kodak Co 
Gypsum Corp 
As reported to the U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
Source: Institutions Magazine 


. $16,800 
$17,700 
. $21,500 


been a degree of increased efficiency 
in the functions leading up to per- 
formance of the services, the serv- 
ices will always have to be per- 
formed by people. This gives the 
institutional market different char- 
acteristics than a manufacturing in- 
dustry, insofar as the ratio of dollar 
sales per employe is concerned. The 
table, lower left, illustrates the 
point. 

On a long range basis, competent 
observers consider the future to 
hold good growth potential, both for 
the independent and the efficient 
small-scale operation, as well as for 
the chain organizations. Because of 
the nature of the market, manage- 
ment skill has, however, become 
more significant in institutions of all 
types and sizes. 

The following four chapters con- 
tain detailed information on four 
segments of the over-all institu- 
tional market. Here are some of the 
highlight trends within selected 
portions of the over-all institutional 
market. 


MARKET COMPOSITION 


» Real estate operators (S.I.C. 651) 

. Building management today is 
big business. Those engaged in it 
control large expenditures for 
equipment, service, and replacement 
items. 

Based on a survey of building 
owners and managers, one reliable 
source reported that, for new con- 
struction between now and the end 
of 1962, an average of $2.26 million 
would be spent by each respondent. 
The corresponding amount for mod- 
ernization work averaged $284,528 
per respondent. 

Building managers are respon- 
sible for controlling costs on prod- 
ucts and services used in their 
building. They are expected to 
know costs, methods, materials, 
layout, equipment and their inter- 
relationships in a manner which 
can be reflected in operational ef- 
ficiency and investment return. 

Office buildings require a rela- 
tively large amount of service com- 
pared with buildings of other types 
and uses. An accurate forecast of 
servicing in terms of ratio to total 
operating costs is essential to the 
formation of a sound leasing sched- 
ule. Information of this type is be- 
ing requested—and expected—of 
managers with a greater degree of 





identified 
Manual. 


>» 581—Restaurants and drinking places. 
> 651—Real estate operators of office 
buildings, apartments, theaters, etc. 

> 701—Hotels, motels, mobile home parks, 
commercial camps, resorts, etc 

> 783—Motion picture theatres 

> 790—Amusement services such as coun- 





This chapter covers a major, horizontal market consisting of a 
consolidation of a number of different Industry Groups separately 
in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification 


Mass is the integrating characteristic of this over-all market— 
mass concentration of people, services and facilities. The institutional 
market consists generally of any establishment which exists for the 
purpose of providing feeding, housing, working facilities, or amuse- 
ment services for a concentration of people. 

Here are the Government S.I.C. code numbers and industry titles 
of establishments included in the institutional market: 


In addition to the above are government establishments provid- 
ing services and facilities of the same type, as well as “captive” 
facilities—such as in-plant feeding—operated by private industry 
in conjunction with a primary economic activity of another nature. 

Detailed discussions of selected segments of the consolidated 
market will be found in the following four chapters. 


try clubs, public arenas, bowling lanes 
> 800—Hospitals, sanatoria and other 
health service establishments 

> 820—Schools & educational services. 


>» 864—Civic, social and fraternal associa- 
tions (YMCA's, YWCA’s, etc.) 


> 865—Religious organizations 
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frequency than in the past. 

This trend means that building 
managers are playing a larger role 
in decisions relative to moderniza- 
tion, exterior maintenance, and 
general interior operations of the 
commercial building. 


>» Motion picture theaters (S.I.C. 
783) . . . Box office receipts are ex- 
pected to climb this year, following 
last year’s reversal of what had been 
a steady decline. 

Drive-in theaters have been pro- 
liferating, with some 3,800 having 
been opened in the past 10 years. 
Drive-ins now account for about 
25% of gross box-office receipts. 
More drive-in theaters are now op- 
erating on a year-round basis. The 
new drive-ins, and the existing in- 
door theaters represent a different 
type of market than in the past. 

Indoor theaters are tending to 
become more elaborate in furnish- 
ings and fixtures, emphasizing com- 
fort and_ services for patrons. 

Drive-in theaters represent a 
market for such varied equipment 
as portable heaters, snow removal 
equipment, spray equipment to dis- 
pense insecticides, amusement de- 
vices, etc. Also, food concessions 
are becoming much more prevalent 
in outdoor theaters throughout the 
country. 


>» Amusement services (S.I-C. 790) 

. Included in this classification 
are such establishments as: amuse- 
ment parks; miniature golf and 
driving ranges; roller and ice skat- 
ing rinks; commercial pools and 
beaches; country clubs; public 
arenas; bowling lanes, etc. 

The nation’s centers posted a new 
attendance record last year, and 
collected a record $2.1 billion in 
gross receipts as a result. Increased 
patronage of amusement centers has 
led to natural expansion in facilities 
—with a major area being that of 
food service, which accounts for a 
major portion of the income of the 
average amusement center. 

Bowling lanes have become big 
business in more ways than one. In 
total number they have mush- 
roomed in the past 10 years. Ac- 
cording to latest certification figures 
available, there are now 9,750 ten- 
pin bowling establishments in the 
country. Collectively they operate 
125,936 lanes. 


» Religious organizations (S.I.C. 865) 
. Establishments operated for 
worship, or for promotion of re- 
ligious activities, are still increasing 
both in number and size. 
Other than church edifices, Catho- 


lic establishments account for the 
bulk of institutional buildings com- 
prising this segment of the market. 
Jewish and Lutheran buildings are 
reported to be next in line. 

The Catholic institutional market 
is made up of charitable institutions, 
hospitals, order houses, schools, rec- 
tories, convents, etc. Within this 
market, school construction is high 
on the priority list, followed by con- 
vent buildings and parish halls. 

Building sizes vary considerably 
with locality. The larger dioceses 
and archdioceses churches general- 
ly average 700 to 900 in seating. The 
smaller and rural areas have capaci- 
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S° SCHOOLS - INSTITN 


ties of about 300. 

Within the Protestant church 
market one industry source reports 
a pick-up in the number of “pre- 
engineered” church buildings being 
constructed throughout the country. 
Church building committees with 
limited funds have used the pre- 
pared plans for their building or re- 
modeling activities on church and 
school units. 

Also within the Protestant church 
market are what are known as 
“Christian Supply Stores.” 

According to informed sources, 
these stores are increasing in num- 
ber and expanding their inventory 


HES SCHOOLS - INST/> 


THE 
PROTESTANT 
RELIGIOUS 
MARKET 


2 IONS -SNOIL 


Comprehensively covered by 


| HRISTIANITY TODAY 


and offering you: 


1.The best church coverage — 
180,000 ministers and lay leaders 
— all primary buying factors..... 


2.The best readership — research 
indicates 81% — far beyond compe- 
NS a See es as ee ee ee 


3. The best educational and institu- 
tional coverage — reaching both the 
executives and board members indi- 
vidually. . 


4.The best climate — you share 
CHRISTIANITY TODAY'S outstanding 
editorial prestige 


Send today for brochure, “The Protestant Church and Institutional Market’ 
containing pertinent information, plus circulation analysis, rates and data on 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. DEPT. 1 
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Selected Institutional Establishments 
In the United States 


S.1.C. ' 
Code Type of Establishment Number 
581 Restaurants & onmieg poaees . 344,740 
Restaurcnts . 229,815 
Drinking places . 114,925 
651 Offices & other commercial 
buildings (including govt.) 
701 Hotels & motels, etc. : 
Hotels EE ... 29,200 
Motels 262,081 
Mobile home parks 16,000 
Motion picture theaters 16,103 
Indoor . 11,335 
Outdoor bused .-. 4,768 
Amusement services (clubs only) 6,000 
Hospitals . .. 6,818 
Schools & educational estabs. 150,046 
Elementary (public) 104,721 
Elementary (non-public) 12,489 
Secondary (public) . 26,147 
econdary (non-public) . 3,914 
Colleges, universities 652 
Colleges, universities (non- 
public i 1,200 
Schools of nursing 23 
865 Religious organizations 4309,449 
‘Estimated by Buildings Magazine 
“Reported by American Motel 
‘Estimated by Institutions Magazine 
‘Not including Christian Science 
Source: 1958 Census of Business and 
U.S. Statistical Abstract 


131,000 





to include various items not pre- 
viously sold. At present there are 
more than 4,000 such stores in the 
country, with average annual sales 
reported at $72,250. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Construction outlays for institu- 
tions in 1961 are expected to reach 
a new peak of $14.4 billion. This 
will be a $340 million increase over 
last year’s $13.96 billion total. 

For various segments of the over- 
all market, the following table 
shows past and present construction 
outlays. 


Construction Outlays 


(Dollars in Millions) 


1960 1961 
Type of Institution Estimate Forecast 
Hospitals & sanatoria 
(incl. homes for aged $1,015 
Solleges & schools 
(excluding dormitories) 4,275 4,400 
Commercial buildings . 3,210 3,300 
Restaurants, clubs & 
recreational, includ 
ing public stcres 3,117 3,195 
Industrials & all other 
(excluding mig 180 200 
Hotel-Motel & ies 933 965 
Military : 1,230 1,275 
Total $13,960 $14,400 
Source: Institutions Magazine 


$1,065 





Planned Construction Outlays 1961-62 
922 Owners & Managers Reporting 
(Dollars in Millions) 

Avg. Ex- 


Building 4 Re- Total Ex- pend. per 
Type porting penditure Respond. 
Office 69 $569.5 $1.7 
Commercial, & 
store bldg: 18.1 432.1 2.0 
nt 407 l 3.2 
38.4 19 
$2,082.8 $2.3 
Source: Buildings Magazine 
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The table at lower left shows 
planned new construction and 
modernization outlays reported by 
owners and managers of selected 
types of buildings. 

The following table shows oper- 
ating supply expenditures made by 
food service organizations operating 
in institutional establishments. 


Institutional Establishment Outlays 

For Food Service Operating Supplies 
(Dollars in Millions) 

‘Type of Management* 

Food Con- Company 

Item tractors Operation 

Dining room 

furniture . ar $ 

Paper products .... 13 

4 

] 


Total* 


Linens & uniforms 
Dishes 
Soaps & 
detergents 9 
Glassware f Q 
Silverware . } 3.4 
5.1 
4 


4 
12.6 

0 

c 


c 


Other Sak 2.1 
ere - $26. 1 $4 9. 

*All figures have been rounded 
*Source: Inplant Food Management 


$75.5 


The table at upper left, headed 
“Selected Institutional Establish- 
ments,” contains the latest data 
available at this writing. 


WHAT THE MARKET BUYS 


Food service equipment, fur- 
nishings, mechanical equipment, 
maintenance material and supplies, 
and building materials are standard 
items purchased by all institutional 
establishments. 

The following four chapters con- 
tain detailed information on the 
specialized purchase needs of the 
respective segments of the market. 


HOW THE MARKET BUYS 


Within individual _ institutions, 
purchasing is generally done by 
group discussion and consultation. 
Actual purchase orders will usual- 
ly be placed by the purchasing 
department, but the decision to buy 
is made by a group that normally 
includes top management, depart- 
ment heads, building managers, 
and similar executive personnel. 

In many cases, outside experts 
specializing in work for institution- 
al establishments will also be in- 
cluded in group discussions relative 
to purchasing. Such specialists in- 
clude interior decorators, architects, 
mechanical contractors, sanitation 
engineers, food service consultants, 
property managers, etc. 

For food purchases, 
practice for in-plant cafeterias, 
hotels, restaurants, or hospitals, is 
to deal with wholesalers specializ- 
ing in institutional sales, or in some 


the normal 
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cases the institutions sales division 
of the manufacturer. 

Throughout the __ institutional 
market it is reported to be general 
practice to buy maintenance equip- 
ment, materials or supplies from 
sanitary supply dealers or, as in 
the case of food, from the institu- 
tions sales division of the manu- 
facturer. 

The following four chapters con- 
tain detailed information on specific 
practices common to the respective 
segments of the market. 


Sources: Amusement Business; 
Bowling Proprietor; Buildings 
Magazine; Christian Bookseller; 
Christian Life; Inplant Food Man- 
agement; Institutions Magazine; Of- 
ficial Catholic Directory; Skyscrap- 
er Management. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Amusement Business 

58-1. Market Analysis. 16-page survey re 
port and analysis of the amusement-rec- 
reation industry, with data on gross sales, 
attendance, investment in facilities, 
sources of income, operating expenses, 
etc., for permanently located facilities and 
for fairs, circuses, carnivals, arenas, audi- 
toriums and stadiums. 

Buildings Magazine 

58-2. Air Conditioning in the Commercial 
Buildings Market. 4-page report on the 
buying habits of 289 building owners and 
managers, with information on types and 
quantities of air conditioning purchased, 
plus data on brand preferences for vari- 
ous systems available. 

58-3. Building Managements’ New Con- 
struction & Modernization Plans for 19- 
61-62. 4-page statistical report on types 
of buildings to be built and modernized, 
with data on planned expenditures, plus 
percentage buying plans for 60 different 
construction and maintenance products. 

58-4. Who Specifies Cleaning G Mainte 
nance Products? 4-page survey report 
with information on building manager's 
job titles, and persons having authority 
to make and recommend brand changes 
in cleaning and maintenance products. 

Christian Bookseller Magazine 

58-5. The Christian Supply Store—A First 
Time Image. 12-page, pocket-size booklet 
containing statistics on store locations, 
inventory, sales volume, operating ex- 
panses, buying patterns, type of manage- 
ment, typical customer, etc. 

Christian Life 

58-6. Sell The Inner Circle. 12-page re 
port containing official statistics on the 
U.S. religious market, with information 
on the buying influence of Protestant 
pastors, board members and church of- 
ficers, and committee members. 

Inplant Food Management 

58-7. Size & Characteristics of the Market. 

2-page statistical survey report on food 
service facilities in manufacturing plants, 
banks, office buildings, research labora- 
tories, insurance companies, educational 
institutions, and hospitals, with data on 





operating supplies, equipment outlays, 
type of facilities, etc. 

Institutions Magazine 

58-8. The Boom at the Top. 12-page report 
and commentary on 32 companies con- 
trolling 4482 restaurant, hotel, motel, 
contract food service, and commissary op- 
erations, with an analysis of over-all 
trends for the future. 

58-9. Construction Forecast. An analysis 
and forecast of new construction starts 
in the mass feeding, mass housing mar- 
ket in 1961, plus figures for 1959 and 
1960, and comments on growth in dif- 
ferent segments of the over-all market. 

Official Catholic Directory 

58-10. It Takes A Giant. 4-page market 
and media report containing statistics on 
Catholic churches, educational  institu- 
tions, hospitals and sanatoria, and re- 
ligious personnel, with data grouped by 
type of institution and/or religious con- 
trol. 

Skyscraper Management 

58-11. Architectural Design & Its Relation 
To The Cleaning Problem. 4-page com- 
mentary on building maintenance costs, 
with statistics on various cleaning oper- 
ations. 

CANADA 

Canadian Catholic Institutions 

58-12. The Sales Approach to the Canadian 
Catholic Institutional Market. 4-page 
analysis and commentary on the “chain 
of command” relative to buying authority 
and influence for goods and services pur- 
chased by the Canadian Catholic insti- 
tutional market. Includes definitions of 
terminology and administrative structure. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 


IMPORTANT: Al! publications alphabet- 
ically listed — under basic group plus fol 
lowing sub-groups: |) Amusements & Recre 
ation; 2) Clubs; 3) Ecclesiastical; 
4) Real Estate. 

CANADIAN publications are listed imme- 
diately following U.S. publications in each 

group and/or subgroup. 


Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


— Complete circulation list available. 

— Partial circulation list available. 

— List available only to advertisers. 

— List available to anyone. 
American Journal of Correction, 2642 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. Published by 
Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1939. Editor: Robert J 
Wright. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8!/gx1ll/ 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. 15. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 6,846; 
controlled, 107; aH Daas ig 
Times 1 Page  /Y, 4 Page '/, Page 

] $125.00 + 80 80. 40 52.50 $ 34.00 

3 115.00 74.50 48.00 31.00 

100.00 65.00 42.50 27.00 


Chef—Culinary Review, 36 Central Park South, 
New York 19. Published by Culinary Review, 
Inc. Est. 1956. Editor: George Serra. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7 1/6x10; 3 cols., 2/4. 
Published ISth Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 4,904; non-qualified, 
1,761. Chefs (assns.), 2,788; executive & mas- 
ter chefs, 1,320; hotels, clubs, institutions, res- 
taurants, schools, 474; other, 205. Rates— 
Continued on page 532 
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ASSOCIATIONS oS rool a dee ame 
137 W. 48th St., New York 36. 
Am. Assn. of Museums, Smithsonian Insti- Linen Supply Assn. of Am., 22 W. Mon- 
tution, Washington 25, D.C. roe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Am. Hospital Assn., 840 N. Lake Shore Natl. Assn. of Amusement Parks, Pools & 
Dr., Chicago 10, Ill. Beaches, 203 N. Wabash, Chicago 1. 
= he Ey 221 W. 57th St. New Natl. Assn. of Building Owners & Man- 
™ aera agers, 134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 

2 <4 91¢ ? (7 
~, yoga ae a9 ew Natl. Assn. of Institutional Laundry Man- 
8» Sire tpg, : agers, c/o Girade College, Philadelphia 
Assn. of Art Museum Directors, Baltimore 21. Pa. 
Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md. 
. ; , ; F Natl. f Real Estate Boards, 36 S. 
Bowling Proprietor’s Assn. of Am, 185 N. aoe Pag % or — 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. re fea 
Catholic Hospital Assn., 1438 S. Grand Natl. Ballroom Operators Assn., Box 624 
Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Club Managers Assn. of Am., 1028 Con- Natl. Restaurant Assn., 8 S. Michigan 
necticut Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


or pre-selec fad coverage OF 


important buying bibs 
in eke yo 


pe institutions 


Catholic Management Journal is 
the “business” publication for 
pastors and administrators. Un- 
like any other publication in the 
Catholic scene, the circulation of 
Catholic School Journal consists edge of accounting, budgeting, 
only of pre-selected people in | insurance, personnel recruitment 
active parishes with substantial and training, public relations 
operating budgets. and other administrative areas 
. ©. it is in these areas that Cath- 
prteiptoadengy ene olic Management Journal serves 
Catholic pastors and administra- 
The Catholic institutional market, | tors. 
representing nearly 41,000,000 
people, is virtually “exploding” The Right Advertising Climate 
in the size and number of parish | for Your Product Story 
units, schools, hospitals, order 
houses, protective and charitable 
establishments. This is a multi- 
billion dollar market requiring 
foe coral eager ae ee publication. Catholic Manage- 


. ment Journal is issued in Feb- 

ae paen ruary, April, June, September 

and November... timed for 

The Need for Sound peak buying periods in the 
Administration Catholic institutional market. 


Growth of Catholic institutions of SEND TODAY FOR SAMPLE COPY 
all types requires greater knowl- AND COMPLETE DETAILS 





Independent surveys _ indicate 
better than 90% readership and 
reader interest in advertising 
seen in the pages of this unique 
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400 North Broadway e@ Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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102.00 
90.00 





2/- e \ Pa 

bas 10 $173 

91.00 147.00 

225 17 0.00 130.00 
$75; bleed, 15%. 

AIA sales presentation outline. 
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Institutions Gates File, 1801 Prairie Ave., 
ay ag 16. Published by Domestic Engineer- 

Co. Est. 1960. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 
ai Oxll. Type page, 7x10. Published May. 
Forms close Mar. 1. Agency discounts, 15- 
Mailing list-A.-D. 

Circulation, Pub. a first edition to be 
7,500. Rates—2 pages nie .* pages, $1150; 
6 pages, $1400; 8 pages 

For additional data oy aaadie page. 





Chefs’ and Stewards’ Food & ip t 
Manual, 442 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los An- 
geles 48, Calif. Published by Food Publica- 
s, Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: O. P. Spitzer. Sub- 
ion, $2.50. Trim size, 5!/2x814,. Type page, 

2 Published Ist. Forms close 


5x7; 2 cols., 2's. 

lst prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 5,866; other, 318. 
efs, cooks & food supervisors, 1,250; owners 

& operators, 1,219; mgrs. of dining rooms, 

restaurants, 1,025; food & equip. mfrs. & job- 

bers, 815; other, 1 “ ag “P 

Pages 1 Page 2%; Page e \, Page 
1 $210.00 $150.00 bes bo 94.00 
6 180.00 125.00 75.00 
12 160.00 i 00 "33 59 70.00 

Yolor, 4A red, blue, $65; other 4A, $75; bleed, 
Morchandiing Su a. published semi- 

annual oe Sup Forms close Ist prec. 


7 


Trim size, ll "sae page, 7x10 


Cooking For Profit, 221 N. Bassett St., Madi- 

son 3, Wis. Published by Gas Magazines, 

Inc. Est. 1932. Editor: H. Briggs. Subscrip- 

tion, $3.50. Type page, 7x10; and 3 cols 

33/g and 2 3/16. Published i Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

ation, qualified, 82,027: other, 1,774. 

coffee shops, fountains, etc., 

ae vitals, schools, colleges, industrial 

caterers, 19,485; restaurant equip. 

CO. : pas rsonnel, architects, 6,578; ho- 

ubs & resorts, 6,244; other, 666. 








Food Executive (formerly Executive Steward), 

634 N. San Vincente Blvd., Los Angeles 46. 

Published by School-Industrial Press, Inc. Est. 
1901. Assoc. Pub.: Ray Mathews. Subscrip- 
Trim size 81/2x1ll/. Type pow. ¢ 7g 

g; 3 cols., 14 pi. Published Ist rms de 

_,prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 


ulation, qualified, 7,246: other, 185. Food 
directors of hotels, restaurants, mo- 
cafeterias, school lunchroom, 
hospitals, military installations, 
1er, , 985. _ 


Y, 
8 to esto $201 to 
4.00 178.00 
23 00. 161,00 
, $70; bleed, 15%. 


~ oe 


Food Service Magazine, 2132 Forden Avenue, 
Madison 1, Wis. Published by Electrical In- 
formation Pubs., Inc. Est. 1939. Editor: J. R. 
Tee s. Subscription, $5.00. Trim size, 81/,x11)/, 

ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 2 3/16. 
Py Dlish ed Ist. Forms close Sth prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B- 

Circulation, qualified, 96,892; other, 587. 
Restaurants, cafet erias, drive-ins, etc., 60,273; 
hospitals, industrial cafeterias, schools & 
govt., 15,554; hotels, motels, clubs, resorts, 
camps, 12,055; a rg hae ies, 9,333. fates— 


Times’ 1 P 
ar sine erste “bac to 


a 

] $1,05000 

6 990.00 730.00 565.00 415.00 

i2 890.00 655.00 510.00 375.00 
red, $170; other, $220; bleed, $100. 


Color, 4A 


Inplant Food gee 71 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New_York 17. Published by Am. Trade Pub 
Co. Est. 1954. Editor: W. ety = 4 
acripts ion, $4. Trim size, 8! exit 

x10; 2 cols., 3\/% Published 25t Lg = ad 
— et prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 

st-B- 

"irculatio ion, qualified, 19,366; non-qualified, 
1,168. Employee food service personnel in 
mfirg & non-mfrg. cos., 10,083; industrial 

ater ‘ers & vendi ng services, 3, 628: food serv- 

pom sonnel in universities & colleges, 1,559; 
y & govt., 1,258; suppliers, distributors, 
all sales of utilities, 1,227; others 


% Foge 


124.00 
110.00 








Page Vy Page 
“Ney 00 80 $210.00 
365.00 180.00 
6 335.00 230.00 _—‘170.00 
4A, $86; bleed, $33 
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Institutions Magazine, 1801 S. Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16. Published by Domestic et 
neering Co. Est. 1937. Editor: W. R. 
scher. Subscri ption, $7. Trim Th lignite, 
Type page, 1014x1314; 4 cols., . Published 
ISth prec. fons close 25th wg “Qnd prec. 
Agency discounts, r ., Jains list-A-D. 

Circulation, Peis. , 42,760; unpaid, 4,800. 
Restaurants, 13,652; hom itals, rest homes, 
etc., 5,962; schools & colleges, 5,558; hotels, 
motels, motor hotels, 4,008; dirs., wholesalers, 
supply houses & retail contract depts., 3,737 
others, 10,090. Rates— 


Ti LP Vy P 
my $2345°00 fests Hsis to ‘ees te 
6 738.00 


12 1685, i 1180. 00 1380. 60 625.00 
Color, . red, $150; other, $225; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 534. 


Maintenance — Sanitary Supplies. 254 W. 3lst 
lt., New York Published by MacNair- 
Dorland Co. Est. 096. Editor: m. Wanek. 
og $2. Trim size, 81/4x1ll!4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published 10th. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mail- 
ng. list-A 

irculation, —— 6.736: non-qualified, 
1,414. Jobbers distributors of sanitary sup- 
plies, ane. materials & maintenance contrac 
a. 343. Rates— ah P Vy P 
imes age age 

. biss. 00 1 


168 00 





1/3 oy 
2 = $105.00 
95.00 


108 60 90.00 


Color, 4A red, blue, $50; other 4A, $75; bleed, 





Power 
(See Cha pais 2.) 2.) 
For additional data see pages 66 & 118. 





Sanitarian, The, c/o Univ. of Denver, Denver 
10, Colo. Published by National Assoc. of 
Sanitarians. Est. 1938. Editor: Frank Justice. 
a aoe $. Trim size, 65x10. Type 
Wgx8; 2 cols., 2!/; Published bi-month- 

di "Foss close 15th of. odd months. Agency 
iscounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,037; controlled, 
= eo. 80. Ratee— hy P 

imes ‘a age age 

1 8125. $ 95 $80 0.00 

3 88. 0 

6 103. 00 80.00 
Color and bleed, on request. 


BPA 


Sanit Maintenance, 407 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 1. Published by Trade Press Pub. 
Co. Est. 1943. Editor: A. Ward Drill. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 81/4x111/ es page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 3% and i. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency ica 15-2 
Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation, 1 Y 7.224; non-qualified, 
835. Janitor supply houses, 3,845; cleaning 
contractors, 1,029; paper merchants, 981; mfrs. 
& their agents, 678; . te — ates— 


Times 1 Page 2 e e Yj, Page 
1 $230.00 bes b0 ed bo gh 
100 iS 


6 210.00 
$75; bleed, Oe 


70.00 





12 200.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; others, 


i) Gs» 


Volume Feeding M t, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Published by Conover- Mast 
Publications, Inc. Est. 1953. Editor: J. A. 
Ghene. Trim size, 814x111. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols., 2M, and 3%. Published lst. 
Forms close Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 58,094; non- qualified, 
2,108. Restaurants, 23,717; schools & colleges, 
10,595; hospitals, 7,046; hotels, motels, 4,632; 
food wholesalers, uip. dealers, supply 

houses, 3,211; other, 86 1. Rates— 
Vy Page 


Times 1 Page 2, Page 1} e 
isasto | “Seusto | “baes'Bo 


1 $1,175. 4 

6 1,035.00 750.00 545.00 395.00 

12 880.00 650.00 470.00 355.00 
Color, 4A, red, $160; others, $235; bleed, $110 
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CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Food Journal, 443 Mount Pleasant 
Rd., Toronto 7, Ont. Published by Seccombe 
House. Est. 1961. Editor: G. F. Rogers. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 8!44xll!4. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 33/g poss | 21 i6. Published 
Ist. Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 


5 ee 2p, P "hy P 
imes age age age 
1 50000 $440.00 $300.00 
6 425.00 375.00 260.00 
12 360.00 315.00 220.00 
olor, 4A, $90; bleed, 15%. 

(( AB @ 
Canadian Hotel Review and Restaurant, 481 
aan A Ave., Toronto 2. Published by 

Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co., Lid. Est. 1923. Edi 
tor: Arthur D. Ellwood. yg $5. Trim 
size, 8'/gx1l!/4. “yee page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
33/g ‘and 214. Published 15th. Forms close 28th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation, controlled, 18,904; other, 5 2. 
Restaurants, industrial cafeterias, caterers, 
11,897; hotels, motels, 7,028; hospitals, 1,756; 
institutions, schools, govt., 665; other, 1,840. 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%, Page '}/2 Page 
l $495.00 baz. a $295.00 
6 440.00 248.00 

12 385.00 307 60 220.00 188, 0 
Color, 4A red, blue, $90; other, 4A, $100; 
bleed, 15% 

For additional data see pages 594-595. 
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Restaurants & Institutions 450 Alliance Ave., 
Toronto 9. Published by Age Pubs., Ltd. Est. 
1951. Editor: D. Grant Lennie. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, Bax] li. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols., 19 and ems. Published 15th. 
Forms close 30th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, controlled, 19,042; other, 322. 
Restaurants, industrial cafeterias, caterers, 
10,503; hotels, motels, 6,842; hospitals, institu- 
tions, govt., 2,114; other, 1,217. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $460.00 ‘$380.00 $275.00 
6 400.00 345.00 230.00 
12 345.00 285.00 200.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, 15%. 


AMUSEMENTS & RECREATIONAL 
SERVICES 


@® D 


t Busi (represents combination 
of Funspot Magazine and one section of Bill- 
board Magazine, no longer published as sep 
arate entities), 2160 Patterson St., Cincinnati 
22, O. Published by The Billboard Pub. Co. 
Est. 1894. ‘<4 $8. Trim size, 8!/2x107/ 
Type page. 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/g. Publ lished Mon- 
day. Forms close 4 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 

Circulation, publisher's interim 3 mo. 
ending March, 1961, paid, 16, np ne 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page V3 Page 

l $450.00 390. $0 $200 $0 

13 400.00 300.00 180.00 

52 325.00 225.00 150.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, 7. bleed, 10%. 


ARP 


Billboard Music Week, (formerly one section 
of Billboard Magazine, no longer published 
as separate entity), 2160 Patterson St., Cin- 
cinnati , Published by The Billboard 
Pub. Co. Est. 1894. Subscription, $15. Trim 
size, = Type page, 10!/4x1414; 5 cols 
2'’. Published Monday. Forms close days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, publisher's interim 3 mo. re 
port, ending Mar. 1961, 20,457. Rates (per 
line)—Music - Record - Phonogr 7 Adv., 200 
lines, $1.32; 600 lines, $1.22; 1,000 lines or 
more, $1.04; Coin Machine Adv., 200 lines, 
$1.10; 600 lines, $.95; 1,000 lines or more, §$.79. 
Color and bleed on request. 





4 note 
$250.00 
210.00 
175.00 





lz, Page 
ry 4 





170.00 











report 








Bowling Buyer's Guide, 506 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. Published by Natl. Bowlers Jour- 
nal. Est. 1960. Trim size, 8!/.xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published August. Forms close, July 
10th Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, controlled, ..14,014. Rates—] 
page, $395; 2 pages, $347.50; 8 Server. $261.87 
Color, 4A red, $100; other bleed, $30 
Bowling Magazine, 1572 E. Capitol Dr., Mil- 
waukee, 1]. Published by American pouseg 
Nongress. Est. 1934. Editor: Edward L. 
cou. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8)/, x11Y/. 
ype page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214 Publis} ed 10th 








Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-C-A. 

Circulation, sworn, Mar. 1959, controlled, 
72,729; paid, 3,757; other, 1,308. Rates on re- 


quest. 





Bowling Proprietor, The. 111 S. bale, eng te 
Park Ridge, Ill. Published by port * 
prietors Assn. of America, Inc Edi 
tor: B. Buchanan. Trim size, 81/2x11!/. Type 
page, 7xl0. 3 cols., 21/4. Published Sth (Ju 
Aug. issue combined). Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list A or B-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6,528; paid, 
336; other, 277. ag 

Yn Pa 


Times 1 Page 2/- \, Page e 
bis to $175 00 $120 60 
180.00 5.00 
1s6:00 «12800 ~SsBS OD 
75: bleed, $25. 
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Boxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas City 
24, Mo. Published in 9 sectional editions by 
Associated Publications. Est. 1920. Editor: Ben 
Shlyen. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 91/,x121/, 
Type page, 734x1l05/; 3 cols., 2!/, Published 
Monday. Forms close Monday. gency dis- 
counts 15-2, (no Ps el discount on film 
adv.). Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 18,073; unpaid, 779. Thea- 
trical exhibition, 14,222; distribution, 1,235; 
equipment, 646; production, 263; others, 
ee rates (all editions)—1l page, $550: 

es, $540; 26 pages, $530; 52 pages, $510. 

olor, $195; bleed, $25. 

Modern Theater, published monthly as 
bound-in supplement. Forms close 15th prec. 
Rates—1 page, 1 time, $395; 7 times, $340; 
13 times, $305. 

Color, $165; bleed, $20. 

Buyers’ Directory & Reference Issue, pub- 
lished annually Oct. 16. Forms close Sept. 21. 
Rates same as Modern Theater. 








Daily Variety, 6404 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
28. Est. 1933. Editor: T. M. Pryor. Subscrip- 
tion, $15. Trim size 91/4x1214. Type page, 4 
cols., 2''. Published daily Mon. thru Fri. 
Forms close day prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 8,344; 
controlled, 106; other, 50. Rates—1 page, $275; 
Vp page, $145; 14 page, $85. 
Color & bleed, on request. 


Fame, 1270 6th Ave., New York 20. Published 
by Quigley Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1933. Editor: 
M. Quigley. Subscription, $3. Type page, 7 5/6 
x102; 3 cols., 21/,. Published annually. Agen- 
cy discounts, 15-2. Rates on request. 


New York 36. 








Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, 
Published by Wid's Films Film Folks, Inc. 
Est. 1918. Editor: C. B. Bahn. Subscription, 
$15. Type page, 81/2xl01/2; 4 cols., 2\/. Pub- 
lished every business day. Forms close day 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 6,011; 
controlled, 182; other, 167, Rates— 
Times 1 Page , Page 

1 agg 00 

13 180.00 


52 290.00 160.00 

Color, $110; bleed, $15. 

Film Daily Yearbook, published Mar. Trim 
size, 6x9. Ty pe page, 5x734. Rates—l page, 
$300; Y page, Ps1e0, i page, $90 


Film World & A-V World, 672 S. LaFayette 
Park Pl., Los Angeles 57. Published by Si- 
dale Publishing Co. Est. 1945. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 9x ype page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
25/16. Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency, discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, April, 1960, 15, rif Rates— 


Times 1 Pa 2 e yy, e 
; has 00 bes bp west bo 


gs 
} en .00 
12 260 00 200 00 148. 00 108; 00 


Color, 4A; $60; bleed, 15% 


Greater Amusements, 1645 Hennepin Ave. 
ngars 3. Published - Northern Pub. 
Co. Est. 1914. Editor: F. Cooley. i. 
$3. Type page, 7 5/6x105/; 3 cols., 21/2. Pub- 
lished bi-weekly. Agency discounts, ‘15-8. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,202: other, 285. 
Rates—1 page, a1 2 page, $92.77; 2 page, 
$72.73; 1/3 page 70. aa, 13 times, 
5%; 26 times, 10% 4 times, 20%. 
Color, $50; bleed, $12.50. 


Hollywood Reporter, 6715 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28. Published by W. R. Wilkerson. Est. 
1930. Editor: Don Carle Gillette. Subscription, 
$15. Trim size, Ne a 14. Type page, 8!/,x11; 
4 cols., 2'’. Published Monday through Fri- 
day. Forms close 1 day prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. 


4, Page 











Circulation, sworn, 10,769. Rates—1 time, 1 
page, $275; 34 page, $230; 2, page, $148; 1/4 
page, $82 
Color, $75; bleed on request. 





Independent Film Journal, 1560 Broadway, 
New York 36. Published by ITOA Independ- 
ent, Inc. Est. 1937. Editor: Morton Sunshine. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 91/4xl214. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/,. Published every 
other Saturday. Forms lose Wednesday prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 5,872; 
controlled, 1,007; other, 421. Rates— 
i Page 1/6 Page 
$ 60.00 
57.50 
280. 150.00 102.50 55.50 
Color, $90; bieed, $15. 


International Motion Picture Almanac, 1270 
6th Ave., New York 20. Published by Quigley 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1929. Editor: Charles 
Aaronson. Subscription, $5. Type page, 5x8; 
2 cols., 27/16. Published annually. Agency 
discounts, 15-2, except on film adv. Rates on 
request. 








International Projectionist, 545 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. Est. 1931. Editor: Ray Gallo. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/. 
Published 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 13-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 6,784; 
other, 161. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1), Page 

1” $285.00 “$195.00 $152.00 

6 265.00 185.00 145.00 

12 250.00 175.00 136.00 
Color, $95; bleed, $20. 





Journal of Society of Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Engineers, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers, Inc. Est. 1916. Edi- 
tor: V. H. Allen. Subscription, $12.50. Trim 
size, Bee mth ix e page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 
pi. ubhshed 1 Forms close 15th prec. 
oh paced 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid. 8,300; other, 300. 
Rates—12 pages, $236; 6 pages, $244; 1 page, 
a % page, $192; 2 page, $144; 14 page, 


Color, 4A, $85; bleed, $30. 





Motion Picture Daily, 1270 6th Ave., New 
York 20. Published by Quigley Pub. Co. Inc. 
Est. 1918. Editor: Sherwin Kane. Subscription, 
$6. Type page, 8144x1074; 4 cols., . Pub- 
lished” onday thru Friday. Forms close day 
prec. Agency disc., 15-2, except on film adv. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 5,322; 
controlled, 700. Rates— 
Times 1 Page VY, Pag 
1 $350.00 $190.00 “$0086 bg 
13 330.00 180.00 
52 290.00 160.00 a2. 80 
Color, $110; bleed, $15. 
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Motion Picture Exhibitor (plus Showmens 
Trade Review), 246 N. Clarion St., Philadel- 
hia 7. Published by Jay Emanuel Pubs., Inc. 

st. 1918. Editor: Albert Erlick. 5 
$2. Trim size, 91/,x12!4. Type page, 7 13/16x 
Tig Soke 2Yp. Asi lithed Wel Ferme close 
Fri 4? Agency discounts, 15-0 on non-film 
adv. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, paid, 10,933; unpaid, 636. Thea- 
trical exhibition, 8,839; distribution, 880; equip- 
ment, 269; non-theatrical exhibition, 153; news- 
paper, radio & magazine, 142; production, 136; 
wnt . ge th P Yh P 

imes age age , Page 

] = 00 $330 90 $250. 00 $170.00 

13 475.00 325. 5.00 165.00 

52 450.00 320. 00 240. 00 160.00 
Color, $180; bleed, $22.50. 

Ph hs sical Theater. Extra Profits, published 
monthly as bound-in section. Rates—1l page, 
$390; 3 pages, $365. 








Motion Picture Herald, 1270 6th Ave., New 
York 20. Published b a Pub. Co. Est. 
107, Editor: Martin vigley, >. Subscription, 
1d ge page, 7 5/6x102/, 3 cols., 2/2. Pub- 
The Saturday. Forage” close We nesday 
prec. Agency disc., 15-2 except on film Eek 
Circulation, paid, 10,612; unpaid, 863. Thea- 
trical exhibition, 7,714; distribution, 1 362, pro- 
duction, 271; equipment, 252; newspaper, mag- 
azine & radio, 46; + a —* 


Times 1 Page 2/, P \/, e 1/3 Page 
rs |ssso'o Sarco | eonso | $190 40 
13 54000 370.00 28100 188.00 

10:00 355.00 270.00 ‘180.00 


$2 3 
Color, $195; bleed, $26. 





National mnt a Rage = and Billiard Revue, 
506 abash A Chicago 5, Ill. Est. 191 Hy 
Editor: Ernest H ig “sor Subscription, ; 
Trim size, 10x13. Type page, 8 3/l6xlll/; 1 
cols., 2!/,. Published Ist. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency disc. 15-2. Mailing list-B-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 30,622; controlled, 











Institutional Markets — Ch. 58 


ae atone ERE 
INSTITUTIONS 
CATALOG FILE 
alone, is the prime 
source for specification and 
purchasing data among 
those who specify, 
design, supply, and purchase 
for ALL Institutions! 
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5 BASIC SECTIONS 
Manufacturers’ Catalogs: 


A. Food Service and Preparation 
Equipment 

B. Furnishing, Decorating, Building and 
Maintenance Products 


Reference Sections: 

C. Classified Directory of Products 
D. Trade Names 

E. Names and Addresses 


eeeeoeeoeveeeveeeeeeeeeese 6 


DISTRIBUTION 


}. Architects, Interior Designers, Con- 
sulting Engineers and Food Facilities 
Engineers who specify for Institutions. 
2. Food Service Equipment Dealers, 
Contract Design and other Institutional 
Supply Houses; also Manufacturers’ 
Representatives. 

3. Purchasing Factors in Chain Head- 
quarters of Hotels, Motels, Restaurants 
and Caterers; in addition to large Colleges, 
Hospitals, Industrial Institutions and 
Government Purchasing Agencies. 

GUARANTEED DISTRIBUTION : 7500 
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LOCAL SOURCE LISTINGS 


Firms listed in ICF will be entitled to list 
their Representatives, Branch Offices, 
Dealers, etc., under their names in the 
Name and Address Section. These listings 
will be geographically arranged and can 
consist of a name, address and phone 
number. The charge to INSTITUTIONS 
Catalog File advertisers for each name 
listed is only $2.00. For all other qualified 
firms not advertising in ICF, the charge 
is $4.00 for each name listed. 
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TO BE ISSUED: 
May, 1962 


Contract Deadline: 
March 1, 1962 


Furnished Inserts: 
April 3, 1962 
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CATALOG FILE 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
Published by the Publishers of INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
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INSTITUTIONS 


MACHETE 


EXECUTIVES 
IN 
COMMAND 


throughout the entire 
INSTITUTIONS market 


THE 
INSTITUTIONS 


In a special survey of 
its executive subscribers 
INSTITUTIONS Maga- 
EXECUTIVE zine found out who 
this man is and what he wants. He is a 
“she” in one out of three cases. Annually 
he buys goods and services worth from 
$100,000 to well over $1,000,000. His pur- 
chases include food service equipment, 
food, decor, furnishings, maintenance and 
building products. Does he know about your 
products? 





THE 
INSTITUTIONS 
MARKET 


restaurants, 


are more than 
Institutions in 
the nation. They in- 
clude hotels, motels, 
colleges, clubs, indus- 
trial cafeterias, hospitals, sanitariums, mili- 
tary installations, transportation systems, 
etc. They represent a market for $42 billion 
worth of food service equipment, food, 
furnishings, maintenance and building ma- 
terials annually. Projected new construction 
for 1961 is estimated at a tremendous 
$14.3 billion. Are the buying/specifying ex- 
ecutives in Institutions of all types reading 
about your products in INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine? 


There 
500.000 


schools, 





INSTITUTIONS 
MAGAZINE aid circulation 
STIMULATES BOTH! fo “tuving spec. 


ifying personnel at the management level. 
It maintains a dedicated editorial concept 
which recognizes and offers solutions to 
subscribers’ problems. It sponsors the An- 
nual Food Service Contest and Interiors 
Award Program that upgrade and excite 
an entire industry. It is now embarking on 
a greatly augmented marketing and re- 
search program already revealing hereto- 
fore unknown data. Have you seen our “In- 
stitutions Ahead", an analysis of eating 
and drinking establishments in 231 Metro- 
politan areas, 1960-1970? Or better yet 
the “Institutions Index'' just released? 


It does it with 
penetrating ABC- 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


* dynamic editorial perf 
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269; other, 50. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 
$395.00 295 $0 

6 350.00 250.00 

17 ges 00 220.00 
‘olor red, $100; bleed, $25 


Show Business, 136 Ww. 44th St... ‘New York 
36. Published by Leo Shull Pubs. Est. 194] 
Editor: Ira J. Bilowit. Subscription, $15. Type 
page, 10x15; 5 cols., 2’’. Published Monday 
Forms close Wed. prec. Agency disc., 15-2 
Mailing list-A-D. Rates—l page, $350; 1/, 
page, $180. Color and bleed not available 


Variet 54 W. 46th St., 
1905 Baise Abel Green 
Type page, 10x15; 5 cols., 2 
nesdoy. Forms close Tuesday 
counts, 15-2. Rates on request 


l, Page 
"eons 00 
200.00 
170.00 





New York 36. Est. 
Subscription, $15 

Published Wed 
Agency dis 





CLUBS 


@ 


Club Management, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2 
Published by Commerce Pub. Co. Est. 1921 
Editor: Donald + Clark. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 814x1ll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 3% “and “OV Published Ist. Forms 
close Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 


ing list-C 
irculation, paid, 6,832; “unpaid 736. Club 
mgrs., asst. mgrs., 4,152; club officers & di- 
rectors, 1,836; others, 845. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $290.00 ‘$225.00 $180.00 $125.00 
6 ve 00 155.00 125.00 85.00 
12 190.00 140.00 110.00 75.00 
Color, $90; bleed, 109 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


Golf Course Reporter, The, P. O. Box 1385 
Jacksonville Beach la. Published by Golf 
Sourse Superinte —“ eeene Of Amer. Est 
1933 Subscription, $5. Editor: Gene C. Nutter 
Trim size, 7x10. Type a 534x81/2. Publ pened 
10th except Sept.-Oct. and Nov. ‘Dec Forms 
‘lose mo. prec. Agency discounts, 15-1 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,410; paid 
2 347 Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1/2 Page Pag Vg Page 
$150.00 $ 90 $0 % 50 $0 $ 40 i 
5 135.00 80.00 45.00 35.00 
10 125.00 75.00 40.00 30.00 


Color, $80; bleed, 10° 


Golfdom, 407 S Dearborn St., g 

Published by Golfdom, Inc. Est. 1927. Editor 
Herb Graffis Trim size, 6x9. Type page 
5x734; 2 cols 26 Publis! 10th except Nov 
and Dec. Forms close 28th prec. Agency dis 


counts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 16,290; non-qualified 
pro-mgrs., 4,535; presidents 


2,735. Mgrs. & 
3,889; greenkeeprs, 3,860; professionals, 3,377 
Page ‘| Page 


others, 647. Rates— 
T ij, Page | 
$7300 |S oSto |S S300 
87.00 51.00 


163.00 
147.00 82.00 45.00 


red, green, $85; bleed, $26 

















Professional Golfer, Broadway & Main Sts., 
Dunedin, Fla. Published by Professional Golf- 
ers Assn. of America. Est. 1916. “ Nan 
Berry. Subscription $4 Trim size, xlllf 
Type page, 7!4xl0; 2 and : cols., Ow and 
2 5/16 Published Ist. Forms close 6 wks. pre: 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 
irculat ion, sworn, paid, 6,525; controlled 
1,730 — 945. Rates— 
Times 1 ge %, Page Page 
1 $260 0 $219.60 ies 00 
6 242.00 204.00 145.00 
12 219.50 190.00 130.50 


1, Page 
$109.50 
103.00 
91.00 
— 4A red, green, $80; others, $100; bleed, 





ECCLESIASTICAL 


Catholic Building and Maintenance, 53 Park 
Pl., New York 7. Published by F. Wagner, 
Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: John Wagner Subscrip- 
tion, $3 Trim size, 834x1ll/,. Type page, 7x10 
2 and 3 cols., 3/2 and 214. Published bi- 
month] y, Jan. 25. For ms close. Ist. Agency dis 
1 15-2. Mailing list-A-( 
5 ge 35,070; non- qualified 
i elementary school prin- 
high school principals, 2,557 
oe 4,538 g tay Po 
2, Page 2 Page 1), 
$430 00 $330 00 $220 $0 
400.00 310.00 205.00 
0 370.00 290.00 190.00 
bleed 5%. 





irculation 

64. Pastors 
9,540 

tects, 2,197 


MD&DN 


wad 


Catholic Managemnt Journal, 400 N. Broad 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wis. Published by The 
Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1957. Editor: William C 
Bruce. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8!4x1ll!/, 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Published 
Ist, Feb., Apr., June, Sept., Nov. Forms close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 


list-A-C 
Circulation, controlled, 21,644; other, 406 
Pastors, 12,638, educational officials, 4,130 
institutions 1,488; architects, 1,345; other 
2,029. Rates— 
2), P Yn Page 1/3 Page 
$305 do $210.00 
265.00 180.00 
2 248.00 165.00 
4A, $100; bleed, 15% 
Catholic School 


rates with 


) 135.00 
olor 
Combination 
Journal. 
For additional data see page 531. 


Catholic Property Administration, 20 W. Put- 
nam Ave reenwich, Conn. Published by 
Administrative Publishing Co., Inc. Est. 1936 
Editor: Edward i. Spencer. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 31/4 and 2! 1 Published bi-monthly, Jan 
10. Forms close 2lst prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, qualified, 26,110; non-qualified, 
1,790. Parishes with churches & elementary 
schools 004; parishes with churches only 
7,373 private, parochial high schools, 2,106; 
provincialates, convents, etc., 1,893; others 
9,849. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page 
1 $495.00 $360.00 
3 465.00 330.00 
6 440.00 310.00 
Color, 4A, $80; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


Christian Advocate, 740 N Rush St. Chicago 
11. Published by Methodist Publishing House 
Editor: T. Otto Nall. Rates and specifications 
on request. 


1, Page 
$195.00 
175.00 
165.00 


If, Page 
$290 00 
265.00 
245.00 





33 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. 


Christian | Life, 
Pubs., Inc. Est 


Published by Christian Life 
1939. Editor: Robert Walker. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 81/4xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
2\4. Published 20th prec. Forms close 20th 
2nd prec. Mailing list-A or B-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 63,691; 
VY, Page 


1,636. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4% e 
bse 0 339.00 
392.00 306.00 
348.00 273.00 
Color, $60; bleed, no charge. 


other, 


VY, Page 
$232.00 
209.00 
186.00 


Christianity Today, 15th & New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Published by 
Christianity Today. Est. 1956. Editor: Carl 
Henry. Subscription, $5. Type page, 7x10 
Published bi-weekly, Monday. Forms close 28 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-D 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 131,155; paid, 
36,269; other, 7,068. 7 
Times 1 Page 4% e Y, 

1 = -00 bead $408 00 00 

12 680.00 76. 357.60 

25 640.00 336.00 

olor, $100; bleed 

Fe or additional data see page ° $29. 


224.00 


vac 


Church Management, 249] Lee Blvd., Cleve- 
land Heights 18, Ohio. Published by Church 
Managemnt, Inc. Est. 1924. Editor: W. H 
Leach. Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 81/4x 
1144. Type page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 214. Pub- 
lished 15th prec. Forms close 20th 2nd prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, paid, 9,592; |? 5,812 
other, 1,122. Ministers, churches, laymen, 
12,998; denominational execs., Seo, archi- 
1,367. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% Page 12 Page 
1 $300.00 $205.00 

6 290.00 195.00 

12 75.00 185.00 
Color, 4A red, blue, $100; bleed, $30. 


Churchman, The, 1074 23rd Ave., North, St. 
Petersburg 4, Fla. Published by The Church- 
man Co. Est. 1804. Editor: Dr. Guy Emery 
Shipler. Subscription, $6.50. Trim size, 8x1]. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/5. Published Ist 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-]. 
Mailing list-A-D 

Circulation, sworn, Mar. 1960, paid, 8,000; 
controlled, 1,000. oo 


Times a is age 


80 54 
12 75.80 
Color and bleed not accepted. 


\, Page 
$120.00 
110.00 
105.00 


Vz Page 


Vy Page 
$ $ 47.50 








Homiletic & Pastoral Review, 53 Park PIl., 
New York 7. Published by Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc. Est. 1900. Editor: Very Rev. Charles J. 
Callan, O.P. Subscription, be. Trim size, 65/gx 
oe Type page, 5x81; 2 cols., 23. Published 
25th we Forms close Ist prec. ligency d dis- 

counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, March 1961, sworn, paid, 15,484. 
"sorte Vg Page 


Times 1 P Yh P 
+4 e 
178.00 $9 60 $ 29.00 
Tee, 27.00 


Times 
; 

12 155. 60 86. ‘00 2 00 25.00 
Color and bleed on request. 


Official Catholic Directory, The, 12 Barclay 
St., New York 8. Published oy P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons., Est. 1817. Per copy, $10.50. Trim size, 
81/44x11. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33%. Pub- 
lished. May 1. Forms close Feb. 1 and 15. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, sworn, June 1960, paid, 14,282; 
controlled, 564; other, 303. Rates—Front sec- 
tion, 1, 2, 3, or 4 colors, $525; rear section 
(black only), 1 page, $450; 1/2 page, $300. 
Bleed, $75. 


Pastoral Psychology. 159 Northern Blvd., Great 
Neck, N.Y. Published by Pulpit Digest Pub. 
Co., Est. 1949. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
6x9. Ty. ype page, 47/x734; 2 cols., 25/16. Pub- 
lished Z5th prec. (except July & Aug.). Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, June, 1960, paid, 10,932. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1, Page 1/4 Page 
1" $185.00 $ 95.00 $ 50.00 
6 157. 43.00 
10 148. 60 56. 00 40.00 
Color (covers only), $50; b 10% 








Vg Page 





Protestant Church 2 and Equipment, 
27 E. 39th St., New York 16. Published by the 
Christian Herald Assn., Inc. Est. 1955. Editor: 
C. Harry Atkinson. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 
83xlll/e. Type page, 7x10 3/16; 3 cols., 21. 
Published Feb., May, Sept., Nov. Ist. Forms 
close 20th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-B-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 203,020; non-qualified, 
7,041. Protestant ministers, 181,789; architects, 
5,063; hospital administrators, 3,721; institu- 
tion supts., 3,468; other, 9,518. Rates—1 time, 
1 page, $1,840; 24 page, $1,240; 1/2 page, $940; 
Vz page, $634. Fre wey rates on request. 
Color, $115; bleed, 15% 


Pulpit ubished 159 Northern | Blvd., Great Neck, 
blis 


d by Pulpit Digest Pub. Co. Est. 
oo. Editor: R. C. Raughley, Jr. Subscription, 
Trim size ay Type page, 47/gx734; 2 cols., 
ee Published 15th prec. Forms "cides Sth 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 20,176; other, 83. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 1) Page 
1 $360.00 85.00 
6 306.00 1 
12 288.00 
Color, (covers only), $50; bleed, 10%. 


Your Church, 122 Old York Rd., Jenkintown, 
Pa. Published by Religious Pub. Co. Est. 1955. 
Editor: William S. Clark. Subscription, $1.75 
Trim size, 8 3/16xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
21/4. Published prior to Ist, Jan. Apr., July, 
Oct. Forms close 15th 2nd ree. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 

Circulation, controlled, 202,723; other, 4,637. 
Protestant pastors, 195,47 3; architects, 6, 
other, 199. Rates—1l time, 1 page, $1,780; 
page, $1,218; 1/, page, $908; 1/4 page, $618. 
Frequency rates on request. 
Color, 4A, $150; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


1 Page 
$ 95.00 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Catholic Institutions, 501 Yonge St., 
Toronto 5, Ont. Published by Administrative 
Publishing Ltd. Est. 1959. Editor: F. E. Kane 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3, and 2!/,. Pub- 
lished Sth odd months. Forms close asth prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, controlled, 5,087; other, 384 
Parishes with churches & elem. schools, 1,594; 
parishes with churches only, 887; mother- 
houses & provincialates, 646; private schools, 
427; other, 1,519. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page 
| $270 a $210.00 
3 240 185.00 140.00 105.00 
6 215 Ob 165.00 130.00 95.00 
Color, 4A, $65; other, $75; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





2 Page 1/3 Page 
$155.00 $115.00 


@® 


Le Fournisseur des Institutions Religieuses, 
1448 Beaudry St., Montreal 24, Que. Published 
by Eugene Charbonneau & Fils. Est. 1935. 
Editor: Albert ———. pubogrigtion. $3. Trim 
size, 8'/xlll/,. pe page, 7x10; 2 cols., 20 
ems. Published a ie Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 2,673; other, 884, Pur- 
chasers in: agricultural, household science, 
normal & high schools, 749; boarding schools, 
convents, colleges, 581; mother houses, pro- 
vincial houses, seminaries, etc., 428; hospitals, 
sanatoriums, etc., ie other, 544. Rates— 

2/- e 2 Page 

tisoto “S121 bo 

138.00 110.00 

121.00 94.00 

Color, 4A, $60; other, $65; bleed, 15%, 


Guide Commercial Ecclesiastique (French), 
8105 Blvd. St. Laurent, Montreal, Que. Pub- 
lished by Paul A. Joncas, Inc. Est. 1936. Edi- 
tor: Post A. Joncas. Trim size, 1134x9. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols. Published June. Forms 
close May Ist. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing 
list-A- 

Circulation, Aug. 1960, controlled, 5,676; 
other, 588. Clergy, 2,424; sisters, 2,202; fathers 
& brothers, 1,038; other, 12. Rates—1 time, 
$240; 1/2 page, $125; 1/3 page, $85; '4 page, 


Color, $80; bleed, 15%. 








REAL ESTATE 


Arena, Auditorium & Stadium Guide, 188 W 
Randolph St., Chicago 1. Published by Bill- 
board Pub. Co. Son” 1959. Subscription, $3.50. 
Trim size, Bax 7 page, 7x10; 3 cols 
21g. Published Cet. Forms close Aug. 15. 
Agency discounts, 15- 5 

Circulation, guaranteed, controlled, 6,000. 
Rates (Bldgs. & attractions)—l1 page, $250 
24, page, $200; 1, page, $140; 1/; page, $110 
olor, 4A red, $50; other 4A, $75; bleed, 10% 








Buildings. 427 6th Ave., S. E., Cedar Rapids 
Ia. Published by Stamats Pub. Co. Est. 1906 
Editor: D. W. Hansen. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols 
33/4 yrs 2\/g. Published Ist. Forms close 5th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 15, 845; unpaid, 871. Bldg 
owners & mgrs., engineers, 12,410; bldg. man- 
agement firms, real estate hog age, 2,122; 
trade assns., libraries, 519; other, 935. Rates— 
i \/> Page 1, Page 
$250.00 $160.00 

235.00 150.00 

2 310. 220.00 140.00 
Color, 4A, so, others, $125; bleed, 10%. 





California Real Estate Magazine, 117 W. 9th 
St., Los Angeles 15. Published by California 
Real Estate Assn. Est. 1920. Editor: H. 
Pontius. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 87/x1l’/r 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/;. Published Ist. 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 30,697; other, 165 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Yn Page '}/, Paae 
$162.00 $120.00 
144.00 102.00 
138.00 96.00 


2/, Page 
$210.00 
} 186.00 
12 . 168.00 
Bleed, 15%. 





Contract, 138 W. 3lst St., New York 1. Pub- 
lished by H.M.S. Pub., Inc. Est. 1960. Editor: 
B 2 RS iy Subscription, $9. Trim size 
9x12. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 334. Published 
Ist. Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 


Circulation, 11,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page I Page 1/5 Page '/, Page 
1 $445.00 tas 00 $145.00 $ 95.00 
6 385.00 00 125.00 80.00 
12 350.00 210 00 115.00 70.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, 10% 





National Real Estate Investor, 43 W. 6lst St., 
New York 23. Published by Dornost Pub. Co., 
Inc. Est. 1959. Editor: Robert Deasy. Sub- 
scription, $10. Trim size, 81/;xll. Type page 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 314 and 2!/,. Published 
monthly. Forms close 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 17,755: paid, 
2,510; other, a Rates— 
Times 1 Pag Page Page 1/3; Page 

Y $660.00 470.00 "ese 00 $250.00 

6 550.00 360.00 300.00 195.00 

12 445.00 300.00 260.00 175.00 
‘olor on request; bleed, 10 

Directory, published annually Fek Ist. 
Trim size, 41/2x71/4. Rates on request 
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Real Estate Forum. 7 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. Est. 1946. Editor: Richard L. Stanley. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 9xl2. Type page, 
7\44x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 15th. Forms 
close 30th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 4,100; 
controlled, 800; other, 300. Rates on request 


Real Estate News, (Chicago) 105 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 2. Est. 1942. Editor: Phil 
Gundermann. Subscription, $6. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2\/. Published Friday. Forms 
close Tues. Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, 5,500. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page ! 

$225.00 $195.00 

c 





l 
3 175.00 145.00 
52 125.00 95.00 
olor on request. 
Real Estate News, (New York 
New York 3. Published by Greater New York 
Taxpayers Assn. Est. 1919. Editor waaene 
Rubin. Type page 7x10 Pu ogg 00) 20th. Forms 
close 10th. Agency discounts, 15 
ulation sworn, contre olle -d, 5,587; 

930; othe , 183. Rates— 
Times 1 Page i, Page 

l $200.00 $110.00 

3 185.00 100.00 

12 160.00 85.00 
Real Estate Record and Builders’ Guide, 
W. 40th St., New York 18. Published by 
Dodge Corp. Est. 1868. Editor: J. R. Hill. 
scription, $60. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
Publish ed Saturday. Forms close Tt 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, swor n, Dec. 1958, paid 
other, 52. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Pag yn Page 1/3 Page 
1 $150.00 $110 $0 4 $ 60.00 
24 110.00 85.00 40.00 
52 95.00 70.00 0 35.00 


Realty, 264 W. 40th St., New York 18. Pub- 
lished by Benenson Pubs., Inc. Est. 1950. Edi 
tor: Arnold Workman. Subscription, $5. Type 
page, 1014x15 2/5; 5 cols., 2'’. Published every 
other Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-0. Rates 
—1 page, $337.50; 1/2 page, $195; 1/4 page, $106 
Realty & Building, 12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 
ll. Est. 1888. Editor: George R. Stear ns. Sub 
scription, $8. Trim size, 934x13l/,. Type page 
81/2x12; 4 cols., 2''. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Wednesday. Agency discounts, 15-0 


Maili ng list-A- 
paid, 5.016; 


7 70 Br oadway 


Circulation, sworn controlled, 
152; other, 240. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2% Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
] $241.92 161.28 $120 96 $ 80.64 
13 215.04 143.36 107.52 71.68 
52 188.16 125.44 94.08 62.72 
Color, $50; bleed, $20 


Skyscraper Management, 134 S. LaSalle St., 
chicago 3. Published by Ntl. Assn. of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers. Est. 1916. Editor: 
W. J. McLaughlin. Si ee $3. Trim size 
9x12. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/4. Published 
Sth. Forms close 20th prec “Age ncy discounts 
15-2. Mail ling list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn 
1,379; paid, 214. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4h Pages Wy Pag 
l $310.00 ‘$215.00 $175.00 
270.00 192.00 155 00 
2 235.00 1 70 00 135.00 
r, 4A, $50; bleed, $20 
Western Housing, 551 S. Oxford St ) 
; 5. Published a —_ Assn. of Los An 
y, inc S17 Editor: Frederic 
‘Gage. Subscr Type page 7 
2 and 3 co 1 Z Published 


c 


For rms close Ist Agency 70 9-2 
ing list-C 
ontrolled, 3,750; other, 


iI rculati on, 
250. Rates— 
Times 1 Page / ige |, Page 

25.0 $102.00 
96.00 


= 
1 $172.00 
89.00 


paid, 3,507; 


controlled, 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Realtor, The. ] St., 
" ed by Canadian A: 
st. 1955. Editor: W 
Trim size, 81/44x1]1 
s., 3% and 2!/z 
h prec. Agency 


ontrolled, 12,388; 


Board member 


09 Merton 
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Institutional Division 


Efe] Hospitals, medical and 
other health services 


Medical men join forces with industry 


in equipment creation and development 


CURRENT TRENDS 


® TECHNOLOGY IS CONTINUING to 
register its impact on the medical 
profession but, according to in- 
formed sources, not fast enough to 
satisfy many physicians. 

Many doctors reportedly feel that 
industry is not devoting sufficient 
research and development effort to 
problems faced by physicians in 
coping with the ailments of today’s 
citizens. Medical journals have com- 
mented on the still-untapped med- 
ical uses of computers. They have 
also discussed new materials, and 
miniaturized electronics, envisioning 
the day when these can be put to 
widespread use in saving lives of 
seriously ill patients. 

Medical engineering is a term 
slowly’ coming into wider use, but 
it is still relatively limited. Today 
it generally consists of an extension 
of a given company’s industrial 
technology into the field of medi- 
cine—after other market potentials 
have been thoroughly developed. 
The main reason is that the medical 
market currently requires more 
variety than volume, and R&D out- 
lays or production expenditures re- 
quire a volume market. 

Other problems stem from com- 
munication difficulties between en- 
gineers and doctors. The engineers 
say that doctors do not supply 
adequate specifications for equip- 
ment they want. The doctors assert 
that engineers design equipment 
which is unsatisfactory from a med- 
ical standpoint. 

Despite the problems, medical en- 
gineering is progressing outside of 
industry, as well as within it. Mayo 
Clinic, for example, has an engi- 
neering section which consists of 
four electrical, and three mechan- 
ical engineers. The armed services 
have set up a medical equipment 
center at Fort Totten, N.Y. Its pur- 
pose is to convert military needs in- 
to hardware. 
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Various research groups, such as 
Battelle Memorial Institute and 
Franklin Institute have accepted as- 
signments, and late last year one 
medical-engineering consulting firm 
was reported to be starting opera- 
tions. 

Engineering has already lightly 
brushed many medical practices, 
particularly in the area of measur- 
ing devices and equipment for op- 
erating rooms. More of an impact 
has been registered in heart work— 
with heart-lung bypass equipment, 
for example—and in hospital equip- 
ment. Other areas where specialists 
in human engineering are currently 
working with doctors include: 
prosthetics; mechanical aids for the 
handicapped; and equipment for 
space travelers. 

In some cases original equipment 
is designed by doctors, then rede- 
signed by engineers. One of today’s 
newer heart-lung machines was 
suggested by a physician, developed 
by a computer manufacturer, and 
later modified at Mayo Clinic. 

One medical engineering break- 
through frequently leads to another. 
For example, now that surgeons 
have access to the heart—through 
recently developed equipment—de- 
fective parts can be replaced with 
prosthetic devices such as artificial 
valves. Finding satisfactory ma- 
terials to construct the valves, and 
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proper designs to guarantee perfect 
functioning was the next logical 
step after previous devices made it 
possible to get at the heart. 

Informed authorities consider 
artificial valves to be an _ inter- 
mediate step to an entirely artificial 
organ. Some doctors believe that 
artificial organs can be developed 
faster than the science and tech- 
nique of transplanting organs. 

Following are some of the high- 
light trends for the respective serv- 
ice elements which make up the 
over-all industry. 


> Physicians and surgeons (S.I.C. 
801) . . . Specialization continues to 
be the current trend in medical 
practice. One reason cited for this is 
the fact that much of today’s med- 
ical equipment is becoming more 
and more sophisticated in design, 
function, and capabilities. 

Countering this trend is the fact 
that population is continuing to in- 
crease faster than the rate of new 
doctors. This tends to lead special- 
ists in the direction of becoming 
more involved with illnesses out- 
side their specialty. 

One significant fact about this de- 
velopment is this: manufacturers 
who sell to independent physicians 
may be selling to a “specialist” who 
has many of the professional needs 
and problems of general practition- 
er. 


> Dentists & dental surgeons (S.I.C. 
802) . . . Currently the net annual 
gain in number of active dentists is 
about 1,000, whereas about 1,500 
would be needed to keep pace with 





cation Manual. 


classified in this industry group: 


> 801—Physicians & surgeons offices. 
>» 802—Dentists, dental surgeons offices. 
> 803—Osteopathic physicians offices. 
> 804—Chiropractors offices. 

> 806—Hospitals. 

> 807—Medical & dental laboratories. 





This chapter covers “Medical 
Industry Group 80 in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classifi- 


Here are the code numbers and titles of the establishments 


and other health services” 


@ 8071—Medical laboratories 

® 8072—Dental laboratories. 
>» 809—Other health and allied services. 

@ 8092—Sanatoria and convalescent rest 
homes 

@ 8099—Nurses, optometrists and other 
specialized health services. 
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‘What hospitals spend annually to pro- 
vide patient care mushroomed from 
$1.3 billion in 1945 to more than 
$7.5 billion in 1960. More care for 
more people, with dramatic expan- 
sion of scopes of services typifies the 
field. HOSPITALS, speaking force- 
fully and officially for the recognized 
hospital field, while serving all hos- 
pitals, best relates the current devel- 
opments and future implications in 
this fast-growing hospital market. 








HOSPITALS alone keeps pace in 
reaching and influencing. A compari- 
son of circulation in the United States 
shows HOSPITALS widening its lead, 
and the only journal in the hospital 
field. with more than 90 per cent of 
its subscribers in the U.S.—your pri- 
mary market. And it's the only jour- 
nal offering twice-a-month impact. 
U.S. Circulation for November 

of Years Shown 

1945 1950 1955 1960 
HOSPITALS 6,886 10,686 14,673 17,873 
Journal #2 6,844 9,046 12,042 13,898 
Journal #3 6,662 9,050 12,457 12,938 


840 North Lake Shore Drive 
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SUSTAINED 
PROGRESS 


Sustained 
growth 
identifies 
the hospital 
field 


HOSPITALS, J.A.H.A., 
keeps pace 


First in 

sustained 
advertising 
growth... 


First in 
circulation... 


First in 
pages 
allocated 

to editorial 
presentations. 


Behind continued 
substantial 
subscription 
gains 

will be 

found 

a solid 

editorial 
program. 


Total 
editorial 
pages in 


1960 


HOSPITALS— 1,486 
Journal #2—976 
Journal #3—834 


Gear your 
advertising 
programs 

to the 
unwavering 
climb of 
HOSPITALS, 
the 
Opinion-molding 
journal 

of the 
influential 
American 
Hospital 
Association. 


HOSPITALS, 


ASSOCIATION ..... 


With proved circulation leadership, 
it is logical that HOSPITALS should 
and does lead in advertising growth. 
From 1945 through 1960, HOSPITALS 
gained 747 pages of advertising while 
journal No. 2 lost 382 pages and jour- 
nal No. 3 lost 214 pages. HOSPITALS 
is your most potent line of communi- 
cation with the ‘'Authority-to-pur- 
chase” group in hospitals. 
Advertising Pages Published 
1945 1950 1955 
HOSPITALS 732 954 
Journal #2 2,189 1,953 
Journal #3 862 813 
*Published only 


1960 
1,230 1,529 
1,976 1,807 

612* 648 
11 issues 19355 


11, Ilinois 
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population growth, according to 
computations of the American Den- 
tal Association. 

The present patient load is re- 
ported to be about 220 million ex- 
posures. Although the dentist-pop- 
ulation ratio has been declining 
since 1930, today’s dentists have 
been able to stay abreast of the 
demand for their services for a 
number of reasons, one of which is 
vastly improved equipment. 

One industry source reports that 
developments of the following type 
are of major significance in dentists’ 
ability to increase efficiency: tur- 
bine-driven highspeed engines for 
drilling and grinding; ultrasonic 
prophylaxis equipment; electronic 
analgesia equipment; and modular- 
designed equipment for time and 
motion efficiency. 

The dental profession considers 
that much can yet be done in the 
way of new equipment, and con- 
sequently offers a generally recep- 
tive market for any devices or sup- 
ply items which are faster, more 
economical, or easier to use. 


> Hospitals (S.I.C. 806) . . . Nearly 
$12 billion have been spent for new 
hospital buildings and equipment in 
the post-war period. However, ex- 
isting hospital facilities still fall far 
short of demonstrated need. 

Hospital admissions are on the 
rise, due to population increases and 
greater use of hospital and medical 
care facilities for diagnosis and 
treatment. Greater use of facilities 
has been fostered by the various 
prepayment plans covering more 
than 60° of the nation’s population. 

Informed sources have estimated 
that $900 million will be spent for 
new hospital construction this year. 
By 1969 the annual outlay is ex- 
pected to total $1.7 billion. Even at 
these rates of expenditure, the new 
facilities which result will not be 
adequate to keep up with needs 
generated by obsolescence, higher 
birth rates, and lower mortality. 

The volume of pharmaceuticals 
dispensed by the hospital pharmacy 
is expected to increase steadily—in 
total and in terms of volume per 
patient day. This is expected to re- 
sult from more people going to hos- 
pitals and receiving more medica- 
tions while there. 

The personnel available to care 
for this increasing number of pa- 
tients are not expected to keep pace 
with demand. This means there will 
be a growing need for machines and 
equipment which can be operated 
with a minimum of personnel. It 
also means there will be an in- 
creasing need for single-use items 
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which can be disposed of imme- 
diately after use, rather than main- 
tained or cleaned by personnel. 

As mentioned previously, hos- 
pital authorities expect to see in- 
creased usage of electronic devices 
in diagnosing and treating patients. 
The same holds true in the areas 
of communications, and servicing 
the buildings. 

Hospital operating costs have con- 
tinued to spiral. The American Hos- 
pital Association estimated that in 
1959 some 24 million hospital ad- 
missions were registered, and that 
it cost an average of $31.16 per day 
to keep each patient. The compar- 
able figure for 1954 was $22.78. In- 
formed authorities are reported to 
be expecting that by 1968 hospital 
operating costs will have increased 
50% from the 1958 level. 

Labor is the biggest cost factor, 
reported by the American Hospital 
Association to constitute approx- 
imately 65% of the hospital ex- 
penses. Hospital equipment also is 
more expensive, not only because 
of inflation, but because it is more 
sophisticated in design. 

To hold costs to a minimum the 
hospitals are resorting to a variety 
of “new” tactics—such as the “for- 
mulary system,” whereby the hos- 
pital pharmacies buy basic drugs 
by scientific rather than brand 
name, because drugs usually cost 
less wheri purchased this way. Ac- 
cording to the American Hospital 
Association, nearly 50% of the na- 
tion’s 5,800 general hospitals now 
use the formulary system to at 
least a limited degree. 

Other areas coming under the 
scrutiny of professional hospital ad- 
ministrators include general ad- 
ministrative practices, such as co- 
operative purchasing, better per- 
sonnel management and accounting, 
etc. Trends toward automation and 
any other forms of labor-saving de- 
vices to slow down cost increases 
are apparent in all hospitals. 


>» Medical & dental laboratories 
(S.I.C. 807) . . . Work volume is in- 
creasing generally proportionate to 
patient load of the labs’ clients. 
Slightly more than 8% of the den- 
tist’s gross income goes for lab serv- 
ices, and as the dentist’s patient load 
increases, the labs benefit accord- 
ingly. 

Dentists are not only giving more 
business volume to the labs, but 
they’re asking for faster service. 
The labs are therefore—like hos- 
pitals—acquiring new equipment at 
every opportunity, in order to help 
speed their output and yet continue 
to operate profitably. 
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> Sanatoria (S.I.C. 809) .. . Nursing 
homes are becoming big business 
throughout the country, with reli- 
able sources estimating that in some 
states—New York, New Jersey, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin—nursing home 
beds have almost doubled in the 
past 10 years. 

To care for the increasing popu- 
lation of older people, these homes 
are becoming more elaborate in de- 
sign and facilities. Nursing homes 
in the past were frequently con- 
verted mansions capable of a 10-to- 
20 patient load. Some of those which 
have been constructed in the past 
few years have per-bed costs as 
high as $7,000. 

The trend is toward larger and 
larger homes, because operating ef- 
ficiency and profits tend to be high- 
er. The larger units in many cases 
provide supplemental service facili- 
ties such as cafeterias, libraries, 
beauty shops, etc. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


> Physicians and surgeons (S.LC. 
801) . . . As of last February, the 
American Medical Association re- 
ported 252,356 physicians. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number in 
each occupational classification. 


1961 Census of Physicians & Surgeons 


Type of Activity 
Private practice 
General practice 
Specialists 
(Full time) 
(Part time) 
Interns & residents 34,014 
Government-employed 16,980 
Armed forces 10,226 
U.S. Public Health Service 1,864 
Veterans Administration 4,890 
Salaried physicians 
lospital administration or staff 
Medical schools 
Employed by industry 
Medical missionaries (foreign) other 
Retired or not practicing ........ : 11,820 
Total .... sa eee 


> Dentists & dental surgeons (S.I.C. 
802) .. . According to the American 
Dental Association, there are cur- 
rently about 104,500 dentists, of 
whom 93,000 are professionally ac- 
tive, and 85,000 are in private prac- 
tice. The percentage of nonsalaried 
dentists who bought equipment in 
1958 was 60.4% and the mean 
amount spent was $966. 


Number 
168,142 
60,905 
107,237 
(93,680) 
(13,557) 


Mean Expenditure for Dental Equipment 
Nonsalaried Dentists—1958 


Dentist’s ___Equipment 
Age New Used 
25-29 $3,339 
30-34 1,275 
35-39 928 
40-44 709 
45-49 625 
50-54 705 
55-59 556 
60-64 355 
65-69 214 
70-74 : 279 

All ages 893 

Source: American Dental Association 





The following table shows the 
percentage of gross income U.S. 
dentists spend for selected items. 


Professional Expenses vs Gross Income 
—Nonsalaried Dentists-—1958 
% of 
Item Income 
Salaries & commissions F : . 15 
Commercial dental lab charges 
Dental supplies (not equipment) & 
drugs 
Office rent : : 
Office supplies & maintenance, laun 
dry, & other ; a nestvie 
Depreciation on dental & office equip 
ment cae : 3 : 6 
Utilities , aie = . 4 
Travel (professional), society dues, 
journals, licenses, etc. . 1.3 
Insurance related to practice 7 
Employe fringe benefits ..... ; me 
Total .. 46.4%, 


Source: American Dental Association 


> Hospitals (S.I.C. 806) . . . Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Public Health serv- 
ice, unmet bed needs increased from 
845,402 in January 1960 to 859,829 in 
July. In the same period, the per- 
centage of acceptable beds to total 
needs fell from 57.7% to 57.3%. To 
maintain the present ratio of 7.7 
beds per 1,000 population, 23,000 
new beds must be provided yearly. 

From 1946 to 1959, hospital ad- 
missions jumped 50%, as compared 
with a 25% population gain. This 
trend is expected to continue, due to 
rising personal incomes and_ the 
steady growth of elderly popula- 
tion. 

The following table contains a 
forecast of new hospital construction 
needed between now and 1969. 


« 


New Hospital Construction Forecast 


Total hospital beds needed to serve 
1960 population . RS ae 
Acceptable hospital beds available 
in 1960 .. 1,175,879 
Shortage of acceptable beds Jan- 
uary 1, 1961 : 
Shortage of acceptable beds Jan- 
uary 1, 1960 secencves «© OES 402 
New beds needed, 1961 through 
1969 
To meet current shortage ... 
To meet population growth needs 
To replace obsolescent facilities .. 
Total new needs ........... 


Estimated construction outlays 
(Dollars in billions) 
1961 ; eae 
1969 . ASconan AS ir ee Pe oa 
Rate needed to maintain current 
bed ratio (7.7 beds per 1,000 
population) cs $3.1 
Source: Modern Hospital 


2,051,204 


875,325 


875,325 
207 ,000 
198,000 


1,280,325 


> Medical & dental laboratories 
(S.LC. 807) . According to one 
industry source, there are currently 
more than 7,100 dental laboratories 
in the country. Total employment is 
reported at more than 20,000 techni- 
cians. 


> Sanatoria (S.C. 809) . . . The 
American Nursing Home Associa- 
tion reports approximately 13,000 
licensed, profit-seeking nursing 
homes in the U.S. at present, and 
estimates that there are probably an 
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equal number of unlicensed opera- 
tions. Approximately 500,000 per- 
sons, averaging 79 years old, live in 
these homes. 

New nursing homes currently be- 
ing built are reported to cost as high 
as $7,000 per bed. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Physicians’ and surgeons’ offices 
(S.LC. 801) . . . In addition to the 
expected instruments, equipment 
and supplies needed in their prac- 
tice, physicians and surgeons are in 
the market for various types of of- 


$660 MILLIONS — 


fice and reception room fixtures, 
furniture and equipment. 

New and replacement _instru- 
ments and equipment are continu- 
ally purchased, as well as signifi- 
cant quantities of drugs and phar- 
maceutical products administered 
to patients. Added to their own di- 
rect purchasing, physicians and 
surgeons constitute a factor in var- 
ious health and prosthetic items 
bought by the patients they treat. 


> Dentists’ and dental surgeons’ of- 
fices (S.L.C. 802) More than 


90% of the nation’s dentists are re- 


sameres 


Canada’s Hospitals 


are BIG BUSINESS 


Canada’s hospitals are in the midst of an 
unprecedented expansion. 90 new hospitals 
are planned by mid-summer 1961 and 
nearly 300 existing hospitals are planning 
extensions or renovations. Total new bed 
capacity will rise nearly 12% by June 
1961. 


At the end of 1960 there were 1,286 hos- 
pitals in Canada with a total capacity of 
193,483 beds. These hospitals employed 
196,602 people and had a total budget of 
over $660 million. 


Every hospital in Canada with 5 beds or 
more receives HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND CONSTRUCTION. As the size of the hos- 
pital increases, so does the number of 
copies of the magazine. 


“WwW 


Effective “in-hospital” circulation of Hos- 
PITAL ADMINISTRATION AND CONSTRUCTION 
is over 70% higher than the other national 
hospital magazine. 

When you advertise in HOSPITAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION your products are seen by these 
important purchasing influences — Ad- 
ministrators, Purchasing Agents, Business 
Managers, Medical Superintendents, Board 
Chairmen, Dietitians, Radiologists, Head 
Nurses and Pathologists. 

Advertisers are well aware that consistent- 
ly good editorial content is essential for a 
favourable advertising climate. Readership 
studies, available on request, prove beyond 
doubt that HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
CONSTRUCTION is read and respected by 
the people who specify hospital products. 


HOSPITAL 


ADMINISTRATION AND CONSTRUCTION 


SOUTHAM-MACLEAN 2 
PUBLICATIONS LIMITED Yes 
1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada. Hickory 4-6641 


U.S. Representatives: 


W. REYNOLD RATZ, 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 4, lilinois, STate 2-881 1 
DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC., 266 South Alexandria Ave., 


Los Angeles 4, California, DUnkirk 5-3991 
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ported to have x-ray equipment in 
their office, according to informed 
industry sources. 

In addition, dentists buy such 
other items as photographic equip- 
ment and supplies, anesthesia units, 
air compressors and conditioning 
units. They also buy a wide variety 
of reception room furniture and 
fixtures, as well as specialized den- 
tal equipment and supplies. 


> Osteopathic physicians’ offices 
(S.L.C. 803) . . . Much of the same 
types of equipment used in physi- 
cians’ and surgeons’ offices, is used 
by osteopathic physicians. There 
are some specialized requirements, 
however, due to the nature of the 
treatment provided. Most offices in 
this field have diathermy equip- 
ment, infra-red units, electro-sur- 
gery equipment used for cauteriz- 
ing, etc. 


> Hospitals (S.I.C. 806) . . . Equip- 
ment and facilities needs are broad 
because—in addition to specialized 
medical equipment—hospitals have 
many of the same requirements as 
hotels, commercial office buildings, 
and even educational institutions. 
Like hotels, hospitals need food 
service equipment, furniture, pow- 
er generation units, etc. Similar to 
commercial office buildings they 
need file cabinets, office machines, 
office fixtures, and related items. 
The similarity to some educational 
institutions stems from the fact that 
most hospitals have various train- 
ing programs for staff personnel, 
meaning that audio-visual equip- 
ment and training aids are involved. 
Specialized requirements are 
based on the medical services of- 
fered. For example, power genera- 
tion is critical and auxiliary or 
emergency generating equipment is 
almost universal so that temporary 
failure of main units will not in- 
terrupt operations or critical thera- 
py treatments. Sanitation is of para- 
mount importance, so _ building 
maintenance items score high on 
the list of recurrent purchases. 


> Medical laboratories (S.I.C. 8071) 

. In some respects these resemble 
various departments in large hos- 
pitals. Lack of bed facilities is the 
most obvious difference which in- 
dicates contrasts in purchasing 
needs. 

Other than this, medical labora- 
tories will be in the market for 
many of the equipment and instru- 
ment items sold to hospitals. 


> Dental laboratories (S.I.C. 8072) 
The opportunity for repeat 
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business is extremely high in den- 
tal laboratories because practically 
every item they buy is used up and 
re-ordered. Supplies consumed 
amount to some $57.5 million an- 
nually, which represents about 23% 
of the industry’s total yearly vol- 
ume of business. 

Other than _ specialized dental 
equipment and supplies, these lab- 
oratories are in the market for 
many types of general equipment 
used in any small factory operation. 
They also buy items such as floor 
coverings; lighting; office furniture, 
air conditioners, etc. 


> Other health and allied services 
(S.L.C. 809) ... SANATORIA AND CON- 
VALESCENT REST HOMES (S.I.C. 8092) 
buy surgical supplies, pharmaceu- 
ticals, special apparel, and various 
types of medical equipment. 
Sanatoria generally have com- 
mercial kitchen equipment and re- 
lated serving supplies and utensils. 
Other than this, their buying re- 
quirements closely parallel any 
other type of public institution in 
which groups of people are fed and 
housed for protracted periods. 


= Nurses (S.C. 8099) ...Asa 
group nurses do very little pro- 
fessional buying of equipment. 
However, they may buy various 
types of supplies and they are gen- 
erally influential in purchases 
which are made by the institutions 
or other establishments in which 
they work. 


= Optometrists (S.1.C. 8099) 
Equipment needs are_ relatively 


simple for this segment of the in- 
dustry. 

The basic function of an optom- 
etrist is to measure visual errors 
and then _ prescribe corrective 
lenses which he subsequently sells 
the patient. Although most optom- 
etrists have their grinding done by 
wholesale opticians, some operate 
their own surfacing laboratories— 
which means they purchase spe- 
cialized equipment. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Physicians’ and surgeons’ offices 
(S.LC. 801) .. . They average prac- 
ticing physician personally orders 
the professional equipment and 
supplies needed in his office. Once 
the purchasing channels are estab- 
lished, office personnel usually 
handle routine supplies and drugs. 

An American Medical Assn. sur- 
vey of 156,500 practicing physi- 
cians, indicated that when writing 
prescriptions 83% specify a brand, 
and only 13% designate the product 
by its U.S.P. or chemical name with 
no manufacturer designated. 


> Dentists’ & dental surgeons’ of- 
fices (S.I.C. 802) . . . With report- 
edly rare exceptions, dentists buy 
all equipment and supplies from 
dental supply houses. 

Similar to the procedure among 
physicians, it is customary for a 
dentist to place orders personally 
for the professional equipment and 
supplies used in his office. 

He does his buying either from 
supply house salesmen who regu- 
larly call at his office, or he places 
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orders with the supply house via 
telephone. Sometimes, however, the 
dentist will personally visit the 
supply house showrooms and do 
his buying on the premises. 


> Osteopathic physician’s offices 
(S.LC. 803) . . . Buying patterns 
among osteopaths generally paral- 
lel those described above for phy- 
sicians and surgeons. 


> Hospitals (S.I.C. 806) . .. The 
hospital administrator is usually 
the final authority in all product 
selection, and the trend today is 
toward hiring professional hospital 
administrators. 

The hospital administrator’s rela- 
tionship with his board of trustees 
is similar to that of a corporation 
president to the board of directors. 
All the business matters of the hos- 
pital center in his office. In large 
hospitals he will have an adminis- 
trative staff which may include a 
purchasing agent and/or a business 
manager. In addition he will have 
professional and technical execu- 
tives in charge of the separate pro- 
fessional and operating depart- 
ments. 

Special department heads may 
include: a superintendent of nurses; 
operating and obstetrical super- 
visors; pharmacist; dietitian; ex- 
ecutive housekeeper; laundry man- 
ager; and, maintenance superin- 
tendent. 

In a well-run hospital, requisi- 
tions for purchases of any kind pass 
through the administrator’s office 
and require the approval of a mem- 
ber of the administrative team. 

Some persons having purchasing 
responsibility in hospitals other than 
the administrators include: 


= OPERATING ROOM. Purchasing 
agent, director of nurses, operating 
room supervisor, chief of staff and 
chief of surgery. 


= DrucGs AND SUPPLIES. Pharmacist. 


= Foop propucts. Manager of food 
service, dietitian, purchasing agent. 


> Medical and dental laboratories 
(S.LC. 807) . . . Many of these or- 
ganizations are “departmentalized” 
to the extent of having one or sev- 
eral individuals who are respon- 
sible for the bulk of supplies and 
equipment purchases. 

Among the larger organizations 
the buying practices are similar to 
those in a small factory opera- 
tion: i.e., the “chain-of-command” 
situation exists and sales efforts 
must be tailored accordingly. The 
smaller labs may be owned by one 
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person—and he will be the one to 
sell, because it is his money that 
will be spent. 


> Other health services (S.I.C. 809) 

. . SANATORIA AND CONVALESCENT 
REST HOMES (S.I.C. 8092) present 
much the same type of situation as 
medical and dental laboratories. 
Size is a basic factor determining 
buying practices within the respec- 
tive establishments. 


= Nurses (S.I.C. 8099) ... Rela- 
tively few items are purchased di- 
rectly by nurses, but they influ- 
ence the purchase of a number of 
different types of supplies. This is 
particularly true in the case of su- 
perintendents or “head nurses” in 
hospitals. 


= Optometrists (S.I.C. 8099) ... 
As is the case among physicians 
and dentists, the average optome- 
trist personally orders the profes- 
sional equipment and _ supplies 
needed in his office. Again, how- 
ever, once channels of supply have 
been established, routine purchases 
may be made by others in the of- 
fice. 


Sources: Dental Survey Publica- 
tions; Hospital Management; Hos- 
pital Progress; Industrial Medicine 
& Surgery; Mental Hospitals; Mod- 
ern Hospital; Am. Dental Assn.; 
Am. Hospital Assn.; Am. Medical 
Assn.; Am. Nursing Home Assn. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


American Journal of Nursing 

59-1. Nurse Population & Distribution. 4- 
page report containing statistics on the 
U.S. nurse population, with information 
on their four major areas of employment 
and their job functions in each area. 


Dental Survey 

59-2. Selling the $750 Million Dental Mar- 
ket. 44-page market analysis containing 
separate sections on: dentist and staff; 
dental laboratory; and, dental patient. In- 
cludes information on what dentists and 
labs buy and how they do it, as well as 
details on buying influence of assistants, 
hygienists, and technicians. 

Geriatrics 

59-3. The Name's The Same. 22-page book- 
let with statistics on the size and type of 
market represented by medical patients 
over 45 years of age, plus information on 
physicians who treat this age group, how 
many patients they see, quantity of pre- 
scriptions written, etc. 

59-4. The Market That Improves With 
Age. 8-page report containing highlights 
of a survey of the products most fre- 
quently prescribed by physicians who 
treat patients 45 and older. 


Hospital Management 


59-5. Vacant Hospital Beds. 12-page com- 
mentary and analysis of occupancy trends 








Management 


THE JOURNAL FOR ADMINISTRATORS AND DEPARTMENT HEADS 


The only 
Hospital Publication 
with an 
All-Professional 
Editorial Staff 


14,603 Paid Circulation 











HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT's editorial staff 
is made up of actual practicing profes- 
sionals. Each department is edited by a 
nationally known authority under the di- 
rect supervision of HM's editor, Dr. Charles 
U. Letourneau, M.D., C.M., B.C.L., M.S.H.A. 
This is the only magazine with a nationally 
recognized medical authority as its editor. 
Each issue is editorially departmentalized to 
provide maximum reader interest and thus 
assure you of a sharper selling tool. HM's 
14,603 paid circulation reaches with impact 
the important buying influences in Amer- 
ica's 6,845 AHA-listed hospitals . . . and 
in un-listed hospitals as well. This is all the 
hospital market coverage you can use... 
why pay for more? 

HM gives you thorough coverage in hospi- 
tals . . . it is the hospital professional's 
WORKING BOOK. Professionally edited for 
executives responsible for the administration, 
operation and maintenance . . . professional 
and non-professional department heads .. . 
those responsible for over 90% of all hos- 
pital purchases. Plus, more department head 
coverage than any publication in the field. 


“IN HOSPITAL” Coverage Geared to 
Buying Power 

Hospitals, 100 beds and over . 90.4%, 

Hospitals, 50-99 beds _.......... 67.3 

Hospitals under 50 beds 40.5 

Total subscribers, 6 month average, 14,603 


READEX, another HM exclusive 
in Hospital Field 


For 7 years, HM has provided free READEX 
service to all advertisers, Advertisements 
and editorial features are checked and 
rated for reader interest by READEX. 
These reader interest reports help indicate 
techniques which can produce substantial 
improvements in your ads... help produce 
more sales results. Ask your HM representa- 
tive for details and revealing case histories 
in your specific product area. 


Complete Service to Advertisers 


Surveys on pharmaceuticals, foods, kitchen 
equipment, Central Supply, etc; Listing of 
new products and services; hospital mailing 
list service; manufacturers’ literature listings 


. .. Washington Bureau Reports. 


Management 


THE JOURNAL FOR ADMINISTRATORS ANO DEPARTMENT HEADS 
a Clissold businesspaper 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. ANdover 3-1800 
New York © Atlanta * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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in the nation’s hospitals, with data on 
costs for empty beds, effects of specializ- 
ation, seasonal variations, etc., with data 
grouped by type of hospital, geographic 
area, etc. 

59-6. Some Forces That Will Affect The 
Hospital and the Hospital Pharmacy. 6- 
page analysis of trends in volume of 
pharmaceuticals dispensed, variety of 
drugs dispensed, role of hospital phar- 
macist, growth of hospital pharmacy, and 
related information 


Hospital Progress 

59-7. The Billion Dollar Catholic Hospital 
Market. 4-page report on the Catholic 
hospital market, with statistics on hos- 
pitals, beds, patients, personnel, construc- 
tion, and estimated annual outlays fot 
13 categories of supplies and equipment. 


Industrial Medicine & Surgery 

59-8. Is The Industrial Medical Market 
Buying Your Product? 4-page file-size 
folder illustrating and listing typical 
products and supplies purchased by in- 
dustrial medical departments 


Mental Hospitals 

59-9. Annual Expenditures. 20-page statis- 
tical report of annual medical and non 
medical outlays and capital expenditures. 
Separate data are reported for fuel, kitch- 
en equipment, housekeeping supplies, etc. 
Includes information on purchasing poli- 
cies in state institutions and Veterans 
Administration hospitals 


Modern Hospital 

59-10. Product Selection in Hospitals. 
page survey report showing how 12 hos- 
pital personnel categories influence the 
purchase and selection of 45 categories 
of hospital products 

59-11. Hospitals & Bed Capacity in the U'S. 
& Canada. 8-page statistical report con- 
taining 1960 data grouped according to 
geography, type of institution, and size 
of hospital 


59-12. Professional Equipment Buying In 
Hospitals. 6-page survey report indicat- 
ing the extent of equipment buying done 
through central offices, the degree of 
control and authority of the hospital pur- 
chasing officer, and the degrees of im- 
portance of hospital administrative and 
profesional staff in selecting specific 
brands or makes of professional equip- 
ment 

59-13. Hospital Buying Procedure for Pro- 
fessional Supplies. 6-page report contain- 
ing information identical to the preceding 
study, but covering the field of profes- 
sional supply items 

59-14. New Hospital Construction Forecast. 
2-page data sheet, based on U.S. Public 
Health Service and F. W. Dodge Corn 
statistics, with data for 1961 through 
1969. 


Professional Nursing Home 

59-15. Basic Marketing Map. Wall-size 
map showing number of nursing homes 
in 48 states, with data grouped according 
to bed capacity: 20 or more; 50 or more; 
and 100 or more 

59-16. Market for Food & Food Service 
Equipment. Survey report on 153 homes, 
containing data on number of patients 
and employes fed, food supplier, pur- 
chasing responsibility, value of equip 
ment, purchase requirements, etc 

59-17. Types & Preferences of Beds in 
Homes for the Aging. 5-page survey re 
port with statistics and commentary on 
nursing homes’ purchase patterns in dor 
mitory-stvle vs. hospital style beds, with 
information on suggested improvements 
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in design and construction features. 
Southern Hospitals 


59-18. Facts About The Southern Market. 
13-page statistical report of facilities and 
personnel in southern hospitals, operat- 
ing expenditures, additional hospital fa- 
cilities needed in each state, projects 
under construction, and total investments 
by 15 Southern States. 


CANADA 

Canadian Doctor 

59-19. Survey of General Practitioners & 
Specialists. 30- page analysis and statistical 
report on the Canadian medical profes- 
sion, covering such factors as ownership 
of medical and office equipment pre- 
scriptions dispensed, value of an average 
practice, plans for future equipment buy- 
ing, etc., with data grouped by type of 
practice, size of community, age, and 
geographic location. 

Hospital Administration & Construction 

15-20. Market & Fact File. 15-page analysis 
and commentary on the Canadian hos- 
pital market, with statistics on number 
of hospitals, bed capacity, annual budg- 
ets, plans for expansion and new con- 


struction, plus information on buying in 
fluences 

Oral Health 

59-21. The Canadian Dental Market. 25- 
page report on the market for operating 
equipment, dental supplies, non-operat- 
ing equipment, and prescriptions. In- 
cludes an analysis of patient load and 
type, and volume of dental work being 
done. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Dental Assn., 222 E 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Am. Hospital Assn., 840 N. 
Dr., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Am. Medical Assn., 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, IIl. 

Am. Nurses’ Assn., 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Am. Nursing Home Assn., 1346 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Am. Osteopathic Assn., 212 E. Ohio St., 

Chicago 11, Il. 
Catholic Hospital Assn., 
Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
National League for Nursing, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, N.Y. 


Superior St., 


Lake Shore 


1438 S. Grand 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figure 
alphabetically 


IMPORTANT: A| 


publications 


isted—under basic group plus fc 


are for 6 months endi 


q Dec. 31, 1960. 
owing sub- 


groups: 
1) Medical; 2) Dental; 3) Nursing; 4) Veterinary 


CANADIAN publications are listed immediately following 


U.S. publications in each group 


and/or subgroup. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office 


A — Complete circulation list available 
B — Partial circulation list available. 

C — List available only to advertisers 
D — List available to anyone 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to he oe manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list 


Also—if you want. additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter 


Hospital Forum, 4747 Sunse _Lgs An 
geles 27. Published by the H al 
of Southern Calif. Est. 19 
Gamble Subscription, §! 
cols., 2%. Published 
Forms close 15th prec 
Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, sworn 
66; other, 181. Rates- 
Times’ 1 Page 
] $165.00 
6 ? 00 115.0 
12 25.00 100.( 80.00 
Color an $60 bleed 10% 
Hospital Handbook. 4219 Cc sldwat oT 
Ave., North Hollywood Calif ubli 
Associated Product Pub 
di Robert Cron Tri ype 
4) 4x53 2 cols = lished monthlv 
s cl ose 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
list-A-C 
ulation, sworn, June 1958 
3: other, 169. Rates— 
1 Page 
$200.00 





controlled 
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professional depts., & dept. heads in hospi 


tals, 2,098 non-p! rofessional depts., & dept 


p 
heads in hospitals, 1,907; others, 2,884. Rates 


1 Page 
$500 =o 


4, Page Page 1), Paae 
$400.00 $315.00 $230.00 
350.00 275.00 200.00 
300.00 220.00 170.00 
bleed, $50 
additional data see page 541 


Hospital ‘Progress, 1438 S. Grand Blvd. St 
Published by Catholic Hospital Assn 
920. Editor 2V Mi gor in J Aye S 
size, 8l/xlll. Type 
l *;. Published 10th. Forms 
rec Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 


’ 7) 
ist-B-C 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,082; other, 604 
Rates- 
Times’ 1 Page 
] $300.00 


2/, Pade > Paae 1, Pade 
$265.00 $175.00 $140.00 
6 250.00 215.00 145.00 110.00 
12 225.00 200.00 125.00 100.00 

Polor. 44, $80; bleed. 10° 
Catholic Hospital Directory, published a 

> of Hospital yj -eo> Publist 
s close Dec. 1. Specifications and 


Hospital Purchasing File, 1050 Merch andis sé 

Mart, Chicago 54. Published by Purchasing 

Files, Inc. Est. 1919. Editor Robert M. Cun 

ningham rim size, 83xll. Type pade 

7x10 Publis baad Jan. Forms close Aug. Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circu sworn, 1961 edition controlled 

597. Rates—Catalog section, in 

d by advertiser; 2 pages, $750 

$920 Printed by pu ublisher: 1 page 

pages, $825; 3 pages, $1,035; 4 pages 


Hospital A 


cago 3 lish 


“Editor 


sworn, paid, 13,882; co 
45. Rates— 
2, Page \%, Page '/, Page 
$410.00 $325.00 $240 00 
= 00 275.00 205.00 
310.00 235.00 175.06 
bleed, 10% 
‘Central Supply Yearbook. pu 
Rates—l1 page sa color $85 
OB Yearbook, ublished Se 
page, $300; color $85 





Hospitals, Journal of the American Hospital 
Association, 840 N. Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 
11. Published by American Hospital ‘Assn. Est. 
1936. Editor: James Fn ige Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 83/x113/. e page, 7x10; 3 cols 
2. Published Ist ou? 16th. Forms close 25 
= prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

irculation, paid, 19,617: unpaid, 1,704. Hos- 
pitals, sanatoriums & allied institutions, 10,788; 
public health organizations & industrial first 
aid stations, etc., professional depts. 
dept. heads in ‘hospitals, 1,267; non-profes- 
sional depts. & dept. heads in hospitals, 1,206; 
other, 4,529. Rates— 
Times 2, Page '/, Page 1/3 Page 

432.00 $351.00 $270.00 
12 320.00 260.00 200.00 
256.00 208.00 160.00 
Color, 4A, $125; bleed, $70 
For additional data see page 537. 





Institutions Catalog File 
(See Chapter 58) 
For additional data see page 533. 





Institutions Magazine 
(See Chapter 58) 
For additional data see column at right. 





Mental Hospitals, 1700 - 18th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. Published by Amer. Psychiatric 
Assn. Est. 1950. Editor: . athew Ross 
Trim size, 81/,.xll. Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 
cols., 31/2 and 214. Published monthly 25th 
prec. except July and Aug. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-C 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 11,215; controlled, 
303; other, 229. Rates— 
Times 1Page %:Page '/, Page '1/, Page 
1 $240.00 $180.00 $145.00 $105.00 
6 3] 7. 160.00 130.00 95.00 
10 145.00 115.00 85.00 
Color, an Sie bleed, $20 


® D 


Modern Hospital, 1050 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54. Published by Modern Hospital Pub 
Co., Inc. (Subsidiary of F. W. Dodge Corp., 
a McGraw Hill Co.) Est. 1913. Editor: Robert 
M. Cunningham, Jr. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 
83/x1l!14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2;4. Pub- 
lished 8th. Forms close 13th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, paid, 16,096: unpaid, 848. Hos- 
pitals, sanatoriums & allied institutions, 9,451; 
professional depts., & dept. heads in hospi- 
tals, etc., 2,070; architects & consultants, 1,292; 
dealers, jobbers & mfrs. of supplies, 949; 
others, 2,383. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2%,Paae ‘'1/ Pade 

$465.00 $345.00 

6 ! 395.00 300.00 

12 0 330.00 250.00 200.00 
Color, 4A, $125; bleed, $15 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


&» 


Southern Hospitals, 218 W. Morehead St 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Published by Clark-Smith 
Pub. Co. Est. 1933. Editor: Demont Roseman 
Jr. Trim size, 814xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols.; 3% and 2!/g. Published 5th. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 6.091; non-qualified 
1,096. Dept. heads, 3,146: hospitals & admin- 
istrators, 2,751; others, 259. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2%,Paqe '/,Paae 1/2 Page 
$115.00 $ 80.00 
85.50 71.50 
71.50 55.00 





Vy Page 





Color, 4A, $50; other, $70; bleed 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





CCAB 


Canadian Hospital, 25 Imperial St., Toronto 
7. Published by Canadian Hospital Assn. Est 
1924. Editor: Dr. W. D. Piercey. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 81/2xll!/,. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 13 ems. Published 15th. Forms close 
25th prec. Agency discounts -2. 

Circulation, controlled, 3,474: other, 496 
Administrators, superintendents, ass‘ts., 1,079; 
board members, 511; eqpt. & supply mifrs., 
distributors, 356; dieticians, 315; others, 1,414 
Rates— 

Times 1Page 2,;Page 1/, Page '}/, Page 
l $150.00 $120.00 $100.00 $ 70.00 

6 126.00 103.00 80.00 57.00 

12 120.00 95.00 73.00 52.00 
Color, 4A, $35; bleed, 10% 

Canadian Hospital Directory, published an 
nually May Ist 

Circulation, 1960 edition, controlled, 3,132; 
other, 343. Rates—1 page 0. 
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Hospital Administration & Construction, 1450 
Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ont. Published by 
Southam-MacLean Publications, Ltd. Est. 1959. 
Editor: Robert B. Ferguson. Subscription, $6. 
Trim size, 81/4xll!4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
13 pi. Published 28th prec. Forms close 7th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 

Circulation, controlled, 4,957; other, 37. Hos- 
pital administrators & supervisors, 1,258; heads 
of medical depts., 878; board chairmen, 757 
supervisors of nurses, 746; others, 1,612. Rates 
Times 1Page 2%,Page '1/, Page 

1 $253.00 $202 . $141.00 

6 233.00 131.00 

12 202.00 162 60 121.00 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, 15% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 

For additional data see pages 539 & 593. 





CCABA 


L‘Hopital D’Anjourd’ 7 4370 Blvd. Pie IX 
Montreal, Que. Est Subscription, $5 
Trim size, 81/2x111/2 Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 3); a nd 2'/g. Published 15th. Forms close 
ae prec. “Sounce discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 


Circulation, controlled, 2.083; other, 194 
Superiors & administrators, 852; dept. heads, 
324; mfrs., 245; medical bureaus & doctors 
244; other, 430. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%, Page 

1 $150.00 $120.00 

6 135.00 110.00 

12 120.00 100.00 84.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 15% 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


MEDICAL 


Aerospace Medicine, 2642 University Ave., St. 
Paul 14, Minn. Editor: John P. Marbarger. 
Published 5th. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,925; controlled 
245; other, 100. Rates—l page, $155 


I, Page 











American Directory of Obstetricians & Gyne- 
cologists, 1800-B Magnolia Ave., N. E. Knox- 
ville 16, Tenn. Editor: Harry H. Jenkins, M.D 
Published every even year 

Circulation, sworn, 1960, paid, 1,800. Rates 
—l1l page, $200 





American Heart Journal, 3207 Washi 
Blvd., St. Louis 3. Published monthly 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,558; other, 416 
Rates—1 page, $200 





American Journal of Cardiology, 11 E. 36th 
St., New York 16. Editor: Simon Dack, M.D 
Published Ist. 

Circulation, paid, 6,716; unpaid, 488. Rates 
—1l page, $230 





American Journal of Clinical ‘Pathology. 428 
E. Preston St., Baltimore 2, Md. Editor: P. R 
Beamer, M.D. Published monthly 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 5,329; 
other, 156. Rates—1 page $140 
American Journal of Digestive Diseases. 

33rd St., New York 16. Editors: Dr ; 
Clinton Texter, Jr., Dr Henry Janowitz. Pub- 
lished 7th 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,924; ae 
1,676; other, 197. Rates—1 page $135 





American Journal of Diseases of Children. 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Editor: Warren 
Wheeler, M.D. Published monthly 

Circulation, sworn paid 21,144; other, 3,322 
Rates—1 page, $290 





American Journal of Gastroenterology. 23 W 
60th St., New York 23. Editor: Dr. Samuel 
Weiss. Published Ist 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,502; other, 216 
Rates on request 





American Journal of the Medical Sciences. 
The, 600 S. Washin - Sq., Philadelphia 6 
Editor: R. A. Kern Published Ist 

Circulation, sworn 5 1960, paid, 4,237. 
Rates—1 page, $120 





American Journal of Medical Technology. 
Suite 25. Hermann Professional Bldg., Ho 
ton 25. Editor: Miss Rose Matthaei Published 
bi-monthly Jan. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 8,684;, controlled 
79; other, 110 Rates—1 page, $160 


American Journal of Medicine, |! | 
New York 16. Editor: A. B. G 
Published 15th 

Circulation, paid, 20,059; unpai 
—1 page, $430 





INSTITUTIONS 


WiEver val i 


buying influences in 
HOSPITALS 


... and executives in 
command in the entire 
INSTITUTIONS market 


THE ‘9 a — survey ae = 
HOSTAL eT INSTTUTIONS. Megs 


zine found out who this 
man is and what he wants. His main pur- 
chasing interests are in food, food service 
equipment, furnishings and decor, building 
and maintenance. He is a "'she'’ in one out 
of three cases. He buys an average of 
$172,250 worth of goods and services a 
year . . . for a combined annual total of 
more than $861,000,000! Does he know 
about your products? 





THE The average daily hospital 


census in 1959 totalled 
aig 1,363,000. To meet the grow- 


ing demand for hospital 
service, new hospital and sanitarium con- 
struction for 1961 is projected to $1,050,- 
000,000! The concentration of buying pow- 
er is still in the hands of a few hospitals. 
7.8% of the nation's hospitals with 500 
beds or more control 63% of the average 
patient load. Are the buying/specifying 
executives in these big hospitals reading 
about your products in INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine? 





INSTITUTIONS 
MAGAZINE aid circulation 
STIMULATES BOTH! se buying/spec- 


ifying personnel at the management level. 
It maintains a dedicated editorial concept 
which recognizes and offers solutions to 
subscribers’ problems. It sponsors the An- 
nual Food Service Contest and Interiors 
Award Program that upgrade and excite 
an entire industry. It is now embarking on 
a greatly augmented marketing and re- 
search program already revealing hereto- 
fore unknown data. Have you seen our 
"Institutions Ahead", an analysis of eating 
and drinking establishments in 23! Metro- 
politan areas, 1960-1970? Or better yet 
the "institutions Index'' just released? 


It does it with 
penetrating ABC- 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


, ° namic editorial performance 


Suatéutione * 


MAGAZINE OF MASS FEEDING /MASS HOUSING 
180) PRAIRIE AVENUE © CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
egy. 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3. Pub- 
lished Ist. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 14,703; other, 581. 
Rates—1 page, $300. 





American Journal of Occupational Therapy 
3514 N. Oakland Ave., Milwaukee 11. Editor: 
L. S. Murphy. Published bi- monthly, Feb. 10. 

Circulation, sworn, June 1960, paid, 5,597; 
other, 120. Rates—1 page, $150. 


American Journal of Ophthalmology. 664 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Editor: Derrick 
Vail. Published 20th. Rates—1 page, $103. 


American Journal of Physical Medicine, 428 E. 
Preston St., Baltimore 2. Editor: H. D. Bouman, 
M.D. Published bi- monthly. 

Circulation, sworn Dec. 1958, paid, 1,241; 
other, 103. Rates—1l page, $70. 


American Journal of Proctology. oe Northern 
Blvd., Manhasset, N. Y. Editor: A. J. Cantor, 
M.D. Published bi- iftea, Feb” 


Circulation, —- 76; iti qaeiied, 
613. Rates—l page, $13 














American Journal of Psychiatry, 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20. Editor: C. B 
Farrar, M.D. Published Ist week of month 

i June 1960, paid, 14,748. Rates 
—i page 


American Journal of Public Health. 1790 
Broadwa New York 19. Editor: George 
Rosen D. Published Ist 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 16,028; 
298; other, 166. Rates! | page, $192. 





unpaid, 





American Journal of Roentgenology, Radium 
Therapy. and Nuclear Medicine, 301-327 E. 
Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill. Editor: Dr. 
Lawrence Reynolds. Published Ist 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 9,017; other, 249. 
Rates—1 page, $205 





American Journal of Surgery. 11 E. 36th St., 
New York 16. Editor: Robert M. Zollinger, 
M.D. Published Ist 

Circulation, sworn, June 1958, paid, 8,158; 
controlled, 401. Rates—l page, $240 


American Journal of Tropical Medicine & i 
eee, 428 E. Preston St., Baltimore 2. 
lished bi-monthly, May 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 2,352: 
other, 98. Rates—1 page 








American Pediatric Directory, 1800-B Magnolia 

Ave., N. E. Knoxville 16, Tenn. Editor: Dr. 

RE ; Oe Published biennially. Next issue 
Circulation, 
00 


sworn, 1,850. Rates—l page, 


@ 


American Practitioner and Digest of Treat- 
ment, 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia 5. Editor: 
R. H. Kampmeier. Published monthly 

Circulation, paid, 8,755; unpaid, 1,967. Rates 
—l page, $230 








American Surgeon. 428 E. Preston St., Balti- 
more 2. Editor: George Yeager, M.D. Pub- 
lished monthly. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3.234; 
other, 95. Rates—1 page, $100. 





Anesthesia and Analgesia Current Pawomeyes. 
ade Park Manor, Cleveland 6, O. Edi- 
cor: T. H. Seldon, M.D. Published bi- monthly 
Jan. 1. Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,000; con- 
trolled, 28; other, 275. Rates—1l page, $195. 





i gt Prince and Lemon S&t., Lan- 
caster blished bi-monthly, Jan. Rates 
on request 





Angiology. 4 428 E. Preston St., Baltimore 2 
.. Editor: Saul S. Samuels, M.D. Published bi- 
monthly. Rates—l page 
Annals of Allergy. 2642 Universit , Ave., St 
MD 14, Minn. Editor: Ethan Allan Brown, 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,125; other, 206. 
Rates—1 page, 


Annals of Internal Medicine, 4200 Pine St., 
Philadelphia 4. Editor: J. R. Elkinton, M.D. 
Published 15th 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 28.503; other, 392. 
Rates—1 page, $250 


Annals of Ly agg East Washington Square, 
a. 


Philadelphia 5 Editor: John H. Mulhol- 
land Published monthly 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 13,433; other, 430. 
Rates—1 page 1 time 


Antibiotic Medicine & Clinical ay 30 
E. 60th St., New York 22. Editor: Felix 
Marti-Ibanez. Published Ist. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 20,104: other, 
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1,538. Rates—l pgae, $350. 


Antibiotics and Chemotherapy, 30 E. 60th St., 
New York 22. Editor: Felix Marti-lbanez, M.D. 
Published lst. 

Circulation, sworn, June 1959, paid, 2,392; 
other, 108. Rates—1 page, $260. 


428 E. Preston St 








pplied est: , 

timore 2. Editor: H. B. Woodruff, Ph.D. 
Publ ished ti. b May. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1943; 
other, 55. Rates— on request. 


Archives of Dermatology. 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10. Editor: Herbert Rattner, M.D. 
Published monthly 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 9,688; other, 2,426 
Rates—1 page, 








Archives of Environmental Health, 535 N 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Editor: Katherine R 
Boucot, M.D. Published oy 

Circulation, sworn, paid , 5,720: other, 1,946 
Rates—1 page, $120. 





Archives of General Psychiatry. 535 0 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10. Editor: Roy Gr taker, Sr 
M.D. Published monthly. . 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 12,301; other, 3,194 
Rates—1 page, $170 





Archives of Internal Medicine, 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10. Editor: Paul S. Rhoads, 
M.D. Published monthly. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 57,747; other, 3,908. 
Rates—1 page, 





Archives of Neurology, 535 N. Dearborn St., 


Published monthly. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 6.472; other, 2,194. 
Rates—1 page, $120 





Archives of Opthalmology, 535 N. Dearborn 


St., Chicago 10. Editor: Francis H. Adler, M.D 
Published monthly. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 9,791; other, 1,518. 
Rates—1 page, $170 





Archives of Otolaryngol —_ $35 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 10. Editor: Geo. E. Shambaugh 
Jr., M.D. Published monthly p 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 7.575: other, 1,543. 
Rates—-1 page, $170. 





Archives of Pathology, 535 N. Dearborn S5t., 
Chicago 10. Editor: e R. Cannon, M.D. Pub- 
lished monthly. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 8,510; other, 1,915 
Rates—1 page, $150. 


Archives of Pediatrics, 45 E. 17th St., Ne 
York 3. Editor: J. F. Landon, M.D. Pu iblished 
monthly. Rates—l page, $120. 


Archives of Physical gag é Rehabilita- 
tion, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. Pub- 
lished 15th. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3,860; 
controlled, 150; other, 129. Rates on request. 











Archives of Surgery. 535 N. Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago 10. Editor: W. Walters, M.D. Pub- 
lished monthly. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 41,911; other, 3,947 
Rates—1 page, $390 
Audecibel. 260 Southfield Road, Detroit 29, 
Mich. Editor: Anthony DiRocco. Published bi- 
monthly 25 prec. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 14,900; paid, 
500; other, 100. Rates—1 page, $250 


Biological Abstracts, 3815 Walnut St Phila- 
delphia 4. Editor: G. Miles Conrad. Published 
semi-monthly. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,984; controlled 
200; other, 55. Rates—l page, $75 











Bulletin of The Los Angeles County Medical 
Association, 1925 Wilshire Blvd. , Los Angeles 
57. Published lst and 3rd Th 

Circulation, sworn, paid 7.800; other, 900 
Rates—1 page, 1 time, $144. 





Bulletin of New York Academy « of Medicine. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Editor: 
Robert L. Craig, M.D. Publsihed Ist. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,372; controlled 
200; other, 120. Rates—1 page, $109.25. 


Coens GP, 461 Market St., San Francisco 
Editor: Frank W. Norman, M.D. Published 
bi. monthly Jan. 25th. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,165; paid, 
3,050; other, 245. Rates—l page, $99. 


California Medicine, 693 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco 8. Editor: Dwight L. Wilbur, M.D. Pub- 
lished 7th. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 16,824; 
other, 689. Rates (June 1959)—1 page, $155. 


Cancer, East Washingt on. Squa are Phil adel . 
phia 5. Editor: Fred W. Stewart, M.D. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Jan. 15 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,295; other, 230 
Rates—1 page, | time, $140. 














MD&DN 


Chicago Medicine, 86 E. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago |. Editor: Harold Laufman, M.D. Pub- 
lished Sat 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 6.728; controlled, 
430. Rates—l page, 


Chirogram, 902 E. Broadway, Glendale, 
Calif. Editor: George H. Haynes. Published 
25th prec. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, controlled, 
6.800; paid, 550; other, 150. Rates—1 page, $90 


Chiropractor, 1010 Brady St., Davenport, Ia. 

Editor: Ralph Evans. Pu lished monthly. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1,630; 

controlled, 49; other, 93. Rates—| page, 


Circulation, 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 
Editor: Herrman Blumgart, M 'D. Published Ist. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 8,523; controlled, 
328; other, 150. eel page, $220. 














Circulation Research, 44 E. 23rd St., New York 
10. Editor: C. F. Schmidt, M.D. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. 7th. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 2.620; controlled, 
180; other, 46. Rates—1 page, 5. 


Clinical Chemistry, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16. Editor: Harold D. Appleton, ‘Ph.D, Pub- 
lish hed bi-monthly, Fe 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3.840; other, 149. 
Rates—1 page, $92. 


Clinical Medicine, ©. Box M, Winnetka, 
Il] Edit or: J. M. Nor Sng M.D. Published 


1958, paid, 23,361; 








15 tI 
Ci irculation, sworn, Dec 
oth 798. Rates on request. 





Clinical Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 3207 
V ashi ingt on Blvd., St. Louis 3. Editor: Walter 
M fodell, M.D. Published bi-monthly, odd 
montt 1s. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,433; other, 568. 
Rates—1 page, $200. 


| pone Alumni Journal, 316 N. Bailey St., Los 

Angeles 33. Editor: Audrey du Chemin. Pub- 

list 1ed Sth 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,692; controlled, 
665; other, 141. Rates—1 page, $115. 
Corrective Psychiatry. 927 Fifth Ave., New 
York 21. Editor: Ralph S. Banay, M.D. Pub- 
lished 15th. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,098; controlled, 
12. Rates—l page, $85 











Current =r Digest, 428 E. Preston St., 
It Md. Editor: Wm. J. Wiscott. Pub- 


anes 140,294; non-qualified, 





New York 17. Pub- 
1958, paid, 3.623; 


Diabetes, 1 = 45th | St 
lished bi-monthly. Jan 


—1 page, $150 





Directory of Osteopathic Physicians, 212 E 
io St., Chicago 11. Published Jan. Rates 
and speci fications on request. 


D. °., Doctor of Osteopathy. 212 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11. Published 27th prec 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958 ’ paid, 10,391; 
controlled, 672. Rates on request. 


Diseases of the Chest, 112 E. Chestnut St., 
Chicago 11. Editor: Jay A. Myers, M.D. Pub- 
lished Ist wk. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 8,820; other, 182. 
Rates—1 page, $200. 
Diseases Of The ‘Colon And ns 1 = East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Edi- 
tor: Louis A. Buie, Sr., M.D. Published Bi- 
monthly, Jan. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,985; other, 250. 
Rates—1 page, i time, $130. 
Seder 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, [ll. Editor: Roy O. Greep, M.D. 


latio ‘sworn, paid, 3,241; other, 59. 
1 page, $100 

















nn. sens ona: Throat Monthly. 5 N. 
h Ave., Chicago 2 Published monthly. 
paid, 11,000. Rates—l page, 





Family Physician Volker Blvd. at Brookside, 
Kans Cit 12 Mo. Lp A. C. DeGraff, 
M D. P iblished 20tt 

Circulation 95,404. Rakes 1 page, an 


Federation Decssediags, “9650 Wisconsin Ave., 
ngton 14, D Editor: Milton O. Lee, 
“Pu blished quarterly 
rculation, sworn, paid, 9,044; other, 428 
2s—] page, $125. 





Fertility and Sterility. 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Editor: Dr. M. E. Davis. Published 
bi-monthly, Jan. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,841; other, 125. 
Rates—1 page, $110. 





Gastroenterology. 428 E. Preston St., Baiti 
more 2. Editor: A. H. Aaron, M.D. Published 


monthly. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3,933; 
other, 168. Rates on request. 





General Practice, 1721 W. Olympic Blvd., Los 
Angeles. Editor: H. Soforenko, M.D. Published 
monthly. 

Circulation, sworn, June 1958, controlled, 
29.476: other, 524. Rates—1l page, $300. 


Geriatrics, 84 S. 10th St., Minneapolis 3. Edi- 
tor: W. C. Alvarez, M.D. Published Ist. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 18,187; other, 631. 
Rates—1 page, $375 








GP, Volker mre at Brookside, Kansas City 
]2, Mo. Editor: C. DeGraff, M.D. Published 
Ist. te ney paid, 29,543: unpaid, 3,042. 
Rates—1 page, $750. 





Group Practice, Box 58, Charlottesville, Va. 
Editor: Edwin P. Jordan, M.D. Published 15th 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,789; controlled, 
385; other, 139. Rates—1 page, $160. 





Illinois Medical Journal, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. Editor: T. R. Van Dellen. Published 
{Sth. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 10.311; other, 587. 
Rates—1 page, $138 





Industrial wie, & Surgerv, 400 S. W. 69th 
ve., Miami, Fla. Est. 1932. Editor: Carey 
P. McCord, M 5 Published 5th. 
Circulation, qualified. 8,668: non-qualified, 
752. Rates—l page, $300 


Inhalation Therapy. 332 S. Michigan, Chicago 
4. Editor: James F. Whitacre. Published BL 
monthly, Feb. 

Circulation, 5,508. Rates—l page, $150. 








International Record of Medicine, 30 E. 60th 
St., New York 22. Editor: Felix Marti-Ibanez. 
Published Ist. 

Circulation, sworn, June 1958. paid, 3,593; 
controlled, 303. Rates—1l page, 





International Review of Chiropractic, 74] 
Brady St., Davenport, Ia. Published 25th prec 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,987; controlled 
3,067; other, 310. Rates—l page, $185 


Journal of Allergy, 3207 Washington Blvd., 
St. Louis 3. Published bi-monthly 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,064: other, 354 
Rates—1 page, $165 








Journal of American Dietetic Assn., 620 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11]. Editor: D. F. 
Turner. Published Ist. 

Circulation, ‘sworn, controlled, 14. —— paid, 
3,112; other, 98. Rates—l page 





Journal of The American Optometric Associa- 
tion, 4030 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis 10, 
Missouri. Editor: Irving Bennett, O.D. Pub- 
lished 15th. 

Circulation, sworn, 11,464; other, 393. Rates 


—1 page, $190 


Journal of The ienecloms, Bag mt Associa- 
tion, 3301 Sixteenth St. Washington 10, 
D. C. Editor: A. Rubin, 5 AY C. Published 15th. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,545: controlled, 
283. Rates—1l page, $155. 








Journal of American Geriatrics Society, 428 
E. Preston St.. Baltimore 2. Editor: Edward 
Henderson, M.D. Published monthly. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 5,144; 
other, 171. Rates on request. 





Journal of American Institute of Homeopathv, 
1601 Chestnut St.. Philadelnhia 3. Editor: A. D. 
Sutherland, M.D. Published Ist. Rates—1 
page, $75 





Journal of The American Medical Association, 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Editor: J 
Talbott, M.D. Published weekly 

Circulation, sworn, _ paid, 179.912; other, 
3,373. Rates—l page, $1,390. 





Journal of American Medical Women’s As- 
sociation. 1790 Broadway, New York 19. Edi- 
tor: Frieda Baumann, M.D. Published 15th. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 5.100; controlled, 
other, 435. Rates—1 page, $200. 





Journal of American Osteopathic Association. 

212 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. Editor: Raymond 

P. Keesecker, D.O. Published monthly. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 11,642; 
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controlled, 101; other, 687. Rates—1 page, $190. 





Journal of Bacteriology, 428 E. Preston St., 
Baltimore 2. Editor: J. Roger Porter, Ph.D. 
Published monthly. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, 8,844; other, 
106. Rates—1 page, $145. 





Journal of Bone and Joint Surgery, 8 the Fen- 
way, Boston 15. Editor: Thornton Brown, M.D 
Published 8 times yearly. 

Circulation, sworn, Oct. 1960, paid, 12.391; 
controlled, 116; other, 100. Rates—l page, 





ae of Chronic Diseases, 3207 Washington 
St. Louis 3. Co-editors: D. Seegal, 
P Come, M.D. Published monthly. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,378; other, 313 
Rates—1 page, $100. 





Journal of a ay Endocrinology and Metab- 
olism, 301- Lawrence Ave., Springfield 
ih Editor: y AD on Albert, M.D. Published 


Cheulation, sworn, paid, 4,585: other, 97. 
Rates—1 page, $12 


Published monthly. 
Circulation, sworn, 9.757; other, 530. Rates 
—1l page, $225. 





Journal of Thoracic Surgery. 3207 Washington 
Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. Editor: Emile Holman, 
M.D. Published 160th. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,982; other, 257 
Rates—1 page, $180 


- 428 E. Preston St., Balti- 
. A. C. Colston, M.D. Pub- 





Journal of Urol 
more 2. Editor: 
lished monthly. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 6.611; 
other, 172. Rates—1 page, $150 


Lab World, 672 S. Lafayette Park Pl., Los 
Angeles 57. Editor: Louise O. Simonson. Pub 


lished 10th. 
6.771; controlled 
, $240. 





Circulation, sworn, paid, 
1,919; other, 350. Rates—1 page 


a Seraianten. 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Editor: T. Kinney, M.D. Published 
bi-monthly, Jan. 

Circulation, orem. paid, 2,750; other, 105 
Rates—1 page, $75 








Journal of Clinical Investigation, 333 Cedar 
St., New Haven 11, Conn. Editor: Philip K. 
Bondy, M.D. Published 3rd Wk. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,017; controlled, 
552; other, 490. Rates—1 page, 





Journal of Histochemistry and Crtochonsietey. 
428 E. Preston St., Baltimore 2. Editor: 

Lillie, M.D. Published _bi- macy. May. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1,715: 

other, 50. Rates—1 page, $70. 





Journal of Immunology. 428 E. Preston St. 
Baltimore 2. Editor: J. Y. Sugg, M.D. Pub 
lished monthly. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 2,482; 
other, 58. Rates—] page, $70. 





Journal of the sotenetionst Sogo of “3 
geons, 1516 Lake Shore Drive icaqo 
Editor: Philip Thorek, M.D. Published 15th. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 10,187; controlled, 
693; other, 199. Rates—] page, $210. 





Journal of Investigative Dermatology. 428 E 
as St., Baltimore 2. Editor: Naomi Kancf 
Published 12th. 
‘ciclo sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 2,067; 
other, 105. Rates on request. 





Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine, 
3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3. Editor: 
Wm. D. Robinson, M.D. Published monthly 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,944; other, 427. 
Rates—1 page, $195. 
Journal-Lancet, 84 S. 10th St., t., Minneapolis : 3. 
Editor: Jay A. Myers, M.D. Published Ist. 
Circulation, oe. — 3,109; other, 137. 
Rates—1 page, $57.5 


Journal of Medical Education, 2530 Ridge Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Ill. Editor: John Z. Bowers, 
M.D. Published 10th. Circulation, sworn, paid, 
5,843; other, 451. Rates—] page, $192. 








Journal of National Medical Assn., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. Editor: . M 
Cobb, M.D. Published bi-monthly, Jan 

Circulation, sworn, gad. 3,631; juea. 260 
Rates—1 page, $155.25. 





Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 428 
E. Preston St., Baltimore 2. Editor: Jacob Fine- 
singer, M.D. Published monthly. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1,864; 
other, 86. Rates—l page, $70. 


a 


Lippincott’s Medical Science, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5. Published semi- 
monthly 10th and 25th. 

Circulation, qualified, 150,071; non-qualified, 
5,828. Rates—1 page, $860. 





Massachusetts Physician, 483 Beacon St., 
Boston 15, Mass. Editor: Carl Bearse, M.D 
Published 2nd Wed., 10 months a year. 

Circulation, sworn, qualified, 8,093; other, 
186. Rates—1 page, $25 


MD Medical Newsmagazine, 30 E. 60th St., 
New York 22. Editor: Felix Marti-Ibanez, M.D 
Published Ist. 


Circulation, qualified, 146.358; non-qualified, 
4,635. Rates—] page, $1,650. 


Medical Digest, P. O. Box M, Winnetka, II! 
aa J . Northington, M.D. Published 


Circulation, qualified, 70,182: non-qualified, 
2,293. Rates—on request. 














Journal of Neurophysiology, 301-327 E. Law- 
rence Ave., Springfield, Ill. Published bi- 
monthly, Jan. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,601; other, 58. 
Rates—1 page, $55 





Journal of Neurosurgery. 251 E. Chicago "a . 
Chicago 11. Published bi- a 908 Jan. 15. 

Circulation, sworn, paid edind: 
12; other, 43. Rates—1 page, 





Sa age of Nuclear a eng o N. ae 
Blvd., Chicago 11. Editor: . Thoma 

Published quarterly. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,866; other, 130. 

Rates— 1 page, $150 





Journal of Nutrition, 3631 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia 4. Published 10th. 
irculation, sworn paid, 2,895; other, 100. 





Rates—] page, $1 


Journal of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. Exec- 
editor: Morris Thompson. Published 15th. 

Circulation, qualified, 13.763: non-qualified, 
1,412. Rates—1l page, 1 time, $200. 





Journal of Pediatrics, 3207 Washington Blvd., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Editor: Waldo E. Nelson, M.D 


Medical yy! of New York State, 750 
Third Ave., New York 17. Published May 1961 

Circulation, sworn, Feb. 1960, controlled, 
eed paid, 1,499; other, 178. Rates—l page 


OPA G&D 


Medical Economics. 550 Kinderkamack Rd 
Oradell, N. J. Editor: R. C. Lewis. Published 
bi-weekly, Monda 

Circulation, qua ified, 173,374; non- -qualified 
8,609. Rates—1 page, $1,315. 








Medical Electronics News 
(See Chapter 12) 
For additional data see page 86. 





Medical Society Magazine Group. 2025 N 
Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Circulation: sworn, Dec. 1958 (144 maga- 
zines), 162,610. Rates on request. 


Medical Times. 1447 Northern Blvd., Manhas- 
set, N. Y. Editor: Perrin H. Long, M.D. Pub- 
lished 5th. 

Circulation, qualified, 35.730; non-qualified, 
983. Rates—1 page, $699. 


Medicine, 428 E. Preston St., Baltimore 2. 
ogg H. Talbott, M.D. Published quarterly, 


Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, 2.779: other 
74. Rates—1 page, $70. 











rn ee Medicine, 1726 Eye St., Washington 
Editor: Col. Robert E. Bitner, U. f 
Ret. Published Ist 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,089; other, 611 
Rates—1 page, $140. 





> ay Do 496 Lowry Medical at 
Bld Paul 20. Editor: Carl O. Rice, M.D. 
Pub igted 10th 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,446: controlled, 
291; other, 232. Rates—1 page, 1 time, $81 


GFA 


Modern Drugs, 11 E. 36th St., New York 16. 
Editor: Harry D. Fein, M. D. Published bi- 
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Circulation qu alitied. 124,261; non-qualified mology and Otolaryngology. 15 Second St., 
064. Rates on req 


monthly, Jan. 15 © Transactions American Academy of Ophthal- 


yue S. W. Rochester, Minnesota. Editor: Dr. W. L 
— Postgraduate Medicine, 415 Essex x Bldg., Min Benedict. Published bi-monthly, Feb. 


neapolis 3. Editor: Dr. Charl W. Mayo Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,568; controlled 
BPA Ga Published 10th 1,167; other, 149. Rates—1l page, $156. 
Circulation, paid, 36,802; unpaid, 851. Rates a 
ep Medicine, 84 S. 10th St., Minnea Dollis on request. Urological Survey. 428 E. Preston St., Balti- 
age, M.D. Published al - -- more 2. Editor: H. J. Jewett, M.D. Published 
is Proceedings of the Society for Experimental bi-monthly, April 
ulation qualified, 155.294; non-qualified Biology and Medicine, 630 W. 168th St., N. Y Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1,384; 
Rates—1 page, $1 200. 32. Man. ed.: A. J. Goldforb, Ph.D. Published other, 86. Rates—l page, $70 
omens - eee 15th — 
National Eclectic Medical “Quarterly, 1501 Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 6,100; Western Journal of Surgery. Obstetrics and 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. Pub ther, 137. Rates—1 page, $160 Gynecology. 200 Broadway, Seattle 22. Edi 
Mar. 1. Rates—1l page $2s ——_--———— tor: Dr. R. N. Rutherford. Published bi 
- ——_—_—_——— Psychosomatic Medicine, > Rockefeller Plaza monthly. Rates on request 
St Mi nneapolis 3 New York 20. Editor: Carl Binger, M.D. Pub - — 
R. N Jong, M.D. Published Ist lished bi-monthly, Feb X-Ray Technician, The. 2642 University Ave. 
lation, sworn, paid, 4,740; other, 296 Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,832; controlled St. Paul 14, Minn. Editor: J. I. Widger, R. T 
I s—l page 120 180; other, 70. Rates—1 page, $92 Published bi-monthly, Jan 
—_——— ———— Circulation, sworn, paid, 15,000; other, 175 
New y England Journal « of Medicine, 8 Fenway Quarterly Review of Surgery. Obstetrics and Rates—1 page, $160 
-) E Garland, M.D. Pub 5 wor - E — me Awd Ne 22 
itor elix arti-lbanez ublishe st. 
66,307; controlled Circulation, sworn, June 1958, paid, 3,004; CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


1 page, $500 controlled, 114; other, 82. Rates—1 page, $200 ———_—__— 











Lith 




















Ratton. 713 E. Genessee St., Syracuse 2 CCABA 
Y. Editor: Dr. H. P. Doub. Pubilshed 15th 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 9,626; other, 214 Applied Therapeutics, 443 Mt. Pleasant Rd., 
New Medical Materia, 250 W. 55th S New Rates—1 page, $134.65 Tor onto 7, Ont. Editor: W. R. Feasby, M.D 
York 19. Editor Dan Rennick. Publish ed lst Published 15th 
Circulation, qualified, 155.846; non-qualified ra | Circulation, Oct. 1960, controll 
9 802 Rates on reque t BPA other, 725. Rates—1 page, $200 








New Physician. 430 N. Michigan Shi Resident Physician. 1447 Northern Blvd., Man 
ago 11. Edit R. F. Staudacher % abl ishe d hasset, N Editor: Perrin H. Long, M.D 
monthly. S ications and rates on re ques Published 15th. Circulation, qualified, 45,654; 
——__—— — non-qualified, 764. Rates—l page, $545 Cc di Doctor. Gardenvale ue. Editor 
New York Medicine, 10 Columbus Circle, New ———— — EL =< Published 17th 5 


Y D. Potter. Published 5tl Circulation, controlled, 21,523; other, 683 
ind. 2 th. il Dea- 7 , BPA io) Rat page $375 


virculation, | : 1958, paid, 8,048; =— nian ncayaconemees —_ 
ontrolle : other 19. Rates—] page, $90 RISS, 550 Kinderkamack Rd Oradell, N. J Canadian Touma of Public Health, 150 Col 
. Editor: Lois Hoffman. Published monthly lege St., Toronto 5, Ont. Editor: Roberf D 
New York Physician and American Medicine. Circulation, qualified, 36,048; non-qualified Detries, M.D. Published 15th 
rk Editor: Dr 2,386. Rates—1 page, $505 Circulation, sworn, paid, 3055; controlled 
136; other, 20. Rates—1 page, $70 














} controlled St. Louis Medicine, 3839 Lindell Blvd., St. ———_—— 
Rates—1 page Louis 8, Mo. Editor: David N a M.D Canadian Journal of Surgery, 150 St. George 
) Published 2nd & 4th Wednesday. ‘ Toronto, Ont. Editor: D. C. Graham, M.D 
em ES P99 Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1.375: ublished quarterly, Jan 
New York State ia Medicine. Fr rc controlled, 700; other, 178 ened g page, $75 Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,095; other, 89 
w York 1 sh s id 15th. - Rates- sage, $125 
m,: lati eo ; (orn, pc i307 controliec Southern Medical Journal, 2601 Highland Ave ao aa ——_—_—$<$—$=—— 
25: other Rates—1 px Birmingham 5, Ala. Editor: R. H. Kampmeier 
poe M.D. Published Ist »CCAB4 








or Medicine, 00 Wall St., Seattle 1 Circulation, sworn, paid, 14,365; other, 481 
H. L. Hartley, M.D Rates—1 page, $200 Canadien Medical Association Journal, 150 
— St orge St., Toronto 5, Ont. Editor: C 
Southwest tern Medicine, 310 N. Stanton St yrah am, M.D. Published weekly Sat 





— El] Paso, Tex. Editor: Lester C. Feener, M.D Cc itrolle 810; other, 445 

Obstetrical Pe | Gynecological Survey. 42 Published monthly Rat “sage, ype “$260 i Mt - , 
Bal ors te Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled 
3,481: other, 282. Rates—l page, $100 Canadian Medical Directory, 443 Mt. Pleasant 
— — Rd., Toronto 7, Ont. Editor: W. R. Feasby 

paid, 5,260; State Journal Group. “State Medical Advertis M. D Published Dec 
ing Bu reau 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 1f Circulation, 1960, paid, 3.400. Rates—1 page 
pg ty 33 monthly and 1 bi-monthly publications of 0 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, 49 E. 33rd_ St state nee Me associations eis ee ee 
New Yor k 16. Edi Reis, M.D. Pub Circulation, sworn (34 journals), 128,227. 

"Cire 1 1 11.575: otf ee Rates—] page, $2,644.50 (CABS 











Surgery. 3207 Washington Blvd St. Louis 3 L'Information Medicale et Paramedicale 
Editors: A. Ochsner, M.D. & O. W. Wangen (French), 3305 Masson St., Montreal 34, Que 
steen, M.D. Published monthly -ditor r. Romeo Boucher. Published Ist and 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,282; other, 377 3rd Tues 

Rates—l page, $215 Cire controlled, 6,859; other, 717 

- Rates Da $240 

Surgery. Gynecology and Obstetrics, 54 E —_— - SEE 
Erie St., Chicago 11. Editor: Loyal Davis 
M.D. Published Ist »CCAB 
Circulation woe paid, 21.810; other, 380 : " 
prs <> ‘ = 7 Rates—1 page, $425 MD of Canada. 1121 St. Catherine St. W 
Optometric World, 4328 3 3 Los ane . Montreal, Que. Published Ist 
Angeles 29. Editor: T. Pentfie . C Circulation, controlled, 20,825: other, 1,108 
Rates—1 page, $425 


Surgical Business, 432 4th Ave., New York 16 
Published lst DCCAB 


Circulation, qualified, 3,420: non-qualified 
981. Rates on request Modern Medicine of Canada, 443 Mt. Pleas- 
si ant Rd., Toronto 7, Ont. Editor: W. R. Feasby 
» Ave M.D. Pu blished Sth 
New York 16: Published ee, Se lat Circulation, 23,319: other, 1,214. Rates—1 
page, $360 

















tion, sworn, Oct 1958, controlled 
her, 764. Rates on request 


V4 
Survey of a yom 428 E. Preston St CAB 
Bal maere LA. i. Stephen, M.D. Pub Ontario Medical Review, 244 St sees I 
lis i y : Tor o 7 t. Edi G Ss er, M 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958; paid, 3,223; Pp bish ‘ar via ee 
other, 123. Rates—l page, $70. rculatio controlled, 6,645; other, 173 
aeeiat : Rates—1 page, $150 
pe en of Opthalmology, 428 E. Preston St 
2 ; Leopold, M.D. Puk 
DENTAL 
Dec 1958 paid, 1,510; 


i 8 Rates—1 page, $70 American loumel of Sutgtontin, , Viowh . 

~ pani 1 B St uis tor: H 
Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery. 428 | Technical Bulletin of Registry of Medical Tech- D ody ~ cat ‘ " re 
Preston St., Baltim re Edi H. Ivy ag 428 E. Preston St., Baltimore 2 Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,919; other, 232 

M.D. Published monthly P. R. Beamer, M.D. Published monthly Rates—1 page, $160 
Circulation, sworn > 958, paid, 2,488; Cc culation, sworn, Dec. 1958 paid, 24,114; eres Nae 

56. Rates—1 € other, 105. Rates—1 page, $150. Dental Assistant. The. 1521 Medical Arts Bldg., 
— : —— —— Houston 2. Editor: Mrs. Violet L. Crowley 
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Published bi-monthly, Jan. 15th. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, 508; 
controlled, 194; other, 840. Rates Raid. a nee 


1 page, $90 


Dental Digest, a i Liberty Ave., 
22. Editor: Dr Ryan 1 ae 

Circulation, ciaie. ec. 1959, nb 0.287: 
other, 849. Rates—1 page, $295. 


Dental Industry News, 508 Essex Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 3. Editor: R. B. Stevens. Published 
10th. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6.370. Rates 


1 page, $115 


Dental Laboratory News, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Editor: I. Margashes. Published 
monthly one bi-monthly in summer. Rates 
—1 page, 100. 


Dental Laboratory Review. 84 S. 10th St., Min- 
neapolis 3. Editor: R. B. Stevens. Published 
Ist. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 8,074: other, 
1,892. Rates—1 page, $190 





De aaa 














Dental Students’ Magazine, ag 894 Green 
Bay Rd., Winnetka, Ill. Editor: C. B. Kanter- 
man, D.D.S. Published Sth, Oct. June. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 16,255: ‘paid, 
110; other, 200. Rates— page, A 





Gig) 


Dental oe 84 S. 10th St., Minneapolis 3. 
Editor: ih. Micheal. D.D.S. Published 25th 

ee qualified 93.517: non-qualified, 
3,176. Rates—1 page, $485 





Fortnightly Review. The. 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago x Editor: Elmer Ebert, D.D.S. Pub 
lished Ist and 15th 

Circulation, sworn, June, 1958, paid, 5,900; 
controlled, 400. Rates—l page, $75. 





Illinois Dental Journal, 1757 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 12. Editor: Dr. William P. Schoen, 
Jr. Published 10th 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,000; other, 500. 
Rates—1 page, $90 





Journal of The American Dental Association. 
222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11. Editor: Dr. 
Lon W. Morrey. Published Ist. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 90.226; 
controlled, 1,082; other, 687. Rates on request. 





Journal of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Assn., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. Editor: 
Belle Fiedler. Published quarterly. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,928; other, 29. 
Rates—1 page, $125 





Journal of Dentistry for Children, 7701 Fitz- 
water Rd., Cleveland 41. Editor: Dr. Alfred E 
Seyler. Published quarterly, soon 22. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 7.674; controlled, 
98. Rates—1 page, 1 time, $150 





Journal of Oral Surgery. Anesthesia & Hos- 
pital Dental Service, 222 Superior St., 
Chicago 11. Editor: Dr. Fred A. Henny. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Jan 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3.652; 
controlled, 80; other, 10. Rates—1 page, $125 





Journal of Prosthetic Dentistry. 3207 Washing- 
ton Blvd., St. Louis 3. Editor: Carl O. Boucher, 
D.D S. Published bi-monthly, March. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 12,286; other, 355. 
Rates—1 page, $210 





New York Journal of Dentistry. 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Editor: Dr. Alfred J 
Asqis. Published 25th prec. except June-July 
and Aug.-Sept. combined. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,285; controlled, 
100; other, 60. Rates—1 page, $97.75. 


New York State Dental Journal, 268 Ashland 
Pl. Brooklyn 17. Editor: C. F. Bodecker. D.D.S 
Published 25th prec. except June-July and 
Auaq.-Sept. combined. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 11,842; controlled, 
157; other, 65. Rates—1l page, $182 








North-West Dentistry, 2642 University Ave., 
St. Paul 14. Editor: Walter D. Hyde, D.D.S 
Published bi-monthly, Feb. 15 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,968: controlled, 
214; other, 100. Rates—l page, $73. 


G&D» 


Oral Hygiene, 1005 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 
22. Editor: Dr. E. J. Ryan. Published 25th prec. 

Circulation, qualified, 91,222: non-qualified, 
2,560. Rates—1 page, $470. 
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Oral Sur eeery. Oral Medicine. and Oral Path- 
ology. ma bee far; Blvd., St. Louis 3. 
Editor: K. H. Thoma, D.M.D. Published 6th. 

Chreulotten, aor 6.466; other, 254. Rates— 
1 page, $180 


Proofs. The Dental Trade Journal, 1005 Lib 
erty Ave., Pittsburgh 22. Editor: M. B. Massol 
Published 4th. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,682; other, 
750. Rates—1 page, $175. 








St. — a og! Bulletin, The, 1523 
S. 10th St. Louis 4. Editor: John E. Gilster 
Published BB 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 
page, $60 


1,300. Rates—1] 





West Virginia Dental Journal, 701 Hawley 
Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. Editor: Dr. H. R 
Green. Published quarterly, Jan. 5. Rates—1 
page, $50 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Journal of the Canadian Dental Assn., 234 
St. George St., Toronto 5, Ont. Editor: Dr. 
E. R. Bilkey. Published 10th 

Circulation, controlled, 6.299; other, 425. 


Rates on request. 
(CAB 


ae. Health. 443 Mt. Pleasant Rd., Toronto 
a cans Editor: Dr. J. Johnson. Published 
t 
Circulation, 
Rates—1 page, 








controlled, 6.161; other, 470 
$110. 





NURSING 


American Association of Industrial Nurses 
Journal, 170 E. 6lst St., New York 21. Pub- 
lished 15th. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 5,133; 
controlled, 889; other, 970. Rates—1 page, $225 








American Journal of Nursing. The, 10 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York 19. Editor: Barbara G. 
Schutt, R.N. Published Ist 

Circulation, paid, 154,108; unpaid, 1,646 
Rates—1 page, $925. 


Practical Nursing. 475 Riverside Dr., New 
hogs 27. Editor: Mary Whitcomb. Published 
st. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 18,650; controlled 
2,300. Rates—l page, $250. 


Professional Nursin ange Ae 2501 Wayzata 
Blvd., Minneapolis 40. Editor: J]. Rodney Smith 
Published Ist 

Circulation, Mar. 1961, qualified. 12,163; 
non-qualified, 1,212. Rates—l page, $450 


o HH e& 


R. N. Magazine. 550 Kinderkamack Rd., Ora 
del, N. J. Editor: E. B. Dowling. Published Ist 

Circulation (ABC), paid 
3,570. Rates—l page, $950 





165,399; unpaid 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





CCAB 


Canadian Nurse. The, 1522 Sherbrooke St 
W., Montreal 25. Editor: Margaret Kerr, R.N 
Published Ist 

Circulation < ee 59,599: other, 788 
Rates—1 page, $265 


Les Cahiers Du Nursing Canadien (French) 
3745 Queen Mary Road ontreal 26, Que 
Editor: Charlotte Tasse, R.N. Published 10th 

Circulation, controlled, 2.160; other, 325 
Rates—1 page, $60 





VETERINARY 





California Veterinarian. 3004 16th St., San 
Francisco 3. Editor: Herb Warren. Published 
bi-monthly, Feb. 10 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,649; other 
110. Rates—1 page, $105 


Journal of American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
Editor: Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr. Published Ist 
and 15th 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 18,735; 
controlled, 275. Rates on request 








Bulletin of the California State Nurses’ As- 
sociation, 185 Post St., San Francisco 8 
Editor: Marian Alford, R.N. Published Ist ex- 
one July-Aug. 

irculation, sworn, paid, 14,627; other, 521 
Rates—1 page, $11 





Comets Nurse, 1312 Massachusetts Ave 

Washington 5, D. C. Editor: Dorothy N 
Rally. Published quarterly. Rates and speci- 
fications on request. 


Indiana Nurse, 401 Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
Laie Indianapolis 4. Editor: Lucille Wall 
Published bi-monthly, Jan. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,565: paid 
35; other, 25. Rates—1 page, $7 


New York State Nurse. 385 State St., Albany 
10. Editor: Edwin G. Graham. Published Jan., 
Mar., May, Sept., Nov. 

Circulation, sworn, June, 1958, paid, 12,972; 
other, 84. Rates—1 page, $150. 


Nursing Home Administrator, 432 Park Ave. S., 
New York 16. Published bi-monthly, Jan 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 8,742; other 
331. Rates—1 page, $275. 











Modern Veterinary Practice, 18 W Michel 
torena St., Santa Barbara, Calif. Published 
Ist_and 15th. Managing Editor: E. V. Joiner 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 9,926; 
controlled, 1,508; other, 223. Rates on request 





Northwest Veterinarian, The, 2406 Boyer Ave 
Seattle 2. Editor: Robert M. Ford. Published 
quarterly, March Ist 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 1,195: other 
27. Rates—l page, $80 





Veterinary Drug Encyclopedia, |] FE 36th St 
New York 16. Published annually 
Circulation, sworn, Jan. 1957, paid, 15,811; 


other, 327. Rates on request 





Veterinary Medicine, 606 Live stock “Exch ange 
Bldg., Kansas City 2, Mo. Editor: Dr. C. M 
Cooper Published 15th prec 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 8,774; controlled 
3,327; other, 479. Rates—l page, $250. 


VM Small Animal Clinician, 605 Livestock Ex 
change Bldg., Kansas City 2, Mo. Editor: C 
M. Cooper. Published 15th 

Guaranteed circulation, 8,000. Rates—1 pgae 


$200 








® @ 


Nursing Outlook, Ten Columbus Circle, New 
York 19. Editor: Mildred Gaynor, R.N. Pub- 
lished 15th. 

Circulation, paid, 20,803; unpaid, 451. Rates 
—1 page, $300. 





R. Nursing. 30 W. Washington St., Chicago 
o Editor: Joan Driscoll. Published alternate 
months, Feb. 
Circulation, paid, 5,041: unpaid, 411. Rates 
—1 page, 250. 





Practical Nurses Digest. P. O. Box 374, Nor- 
folk 1, Va. Editor: Sallie Parrish. Published 
bi-monthly, Jan. 1. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 6.911; other, 3,989 
Rates—1 page, $150. 


CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


CAB ee: 


Canadian Journal of Comparative Medicine 
and Veterinary Science, Gardenvale, Que 
Man. Editor Geikie. Published 10th 

Circulation, ocntrolled, 2,081; other, 202 
Rates—1 page, $165 








CAB 


Canadian Veterinary Journal, 20 Dougles St 
Guelph, Ont. Editor: J. Archibald. Published 
lst 
Circulation, controlled, 2,542: other, 116 
ates—l page, $150 
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Institutional Division 


(fe) Hotels, resorts, motels, 
and trailer parks 


Desire for convention business 


leads to expansion and upgrading 


CURRENT TRENDS 


>» Year round hotels (S.-C. 7011) 
. . » Hotels collectively spent more 
than $105 million on additions and 
improvements last year, to make 
their properties more attractive to 
motorists and salesmen, as well as 
conventioneers. Conversely, new 
hotel construction fell off sharply— 
down 43% from the 1959 level—as 
money grew harder to get. 

Faced with a pile-up of problems 
dating from the post-war years, the 
hotel industry fought back all along 
the line last year. The problems 
collectively tackled by the industry 
include: an aging “plant”; steadily 
slumping occupancy; _ restrictive 
laws; rising taxes and snowballing 
wages; and, competition from motor 
hotels. 

Conventions are the big word to 
hotel men today. According to the 
American Hotel Association (AHA), 
hotels’ convention business has 
grown by an estimated 40% in eight 
years, and now accounts for 40% 
of their total volume. 


>» Seasonal hotels (S.IL.C. 7012)... 
“Terminal facilities’—eating, sleep- 
ing, and recreation and/or enter- 
tainment—are the characteristics 
which distinguish a “resort” from 
other commercial lodging places. 

A sluggish resort season was one 
of the sore spots of last year’s hotel 
picture, although conventions took 
up the slack in some cases. More 
resorts switched to European or 
modified American plan operation 
last year, and some New England 
resorts were reported to be working 
on motorist trade to beef up sagging 
income. 


» Motels (S.I.C. 7013) . . . By the 
end of this year an estimated 238,000 
rental units will be added to the 
motel market. Most of them—180,- 
000, according to one industry 
source—will be expansion of new 
units to be added to presently ex- 
isting facilities. 


The nature of the motel business 
is changing. Vacationers are no 
longer as significant as in the past. 
Commercial business, including 
traveling salesmen and executives, 
as well as conventions, are reported 
to account for more than 65% of 
motel volume. This is a 35% increase 
within the past 10 years. 

Meeting rooms and convention 
facilities have now become a defi- 
nite part of the business. Fully 
equipped rooms are now available 
and may include some or all of these 
equipment items: slide and movie 
projectors and screens; public ad- 
dress systems; blackboards and wall 
boards—cork, peg, etc., for displays 
by exhibitors. 

A counter trend of potential sig- 
nificance is the increase in the num- 
ber of prefabricated motel units 
which are appearing in various areas 
of the country. These economy-type 
units point up the fact that the 
over-all motel business—despite the 
impact of the giant motor hotels 
operated on franchise basis—is still 
the type of operation wherein the 
owner-manager carries that title 
and makes decisions on when to 
build, buy, expand, or diversify his 
operation. One industry source re- 
ports that of the nation’s 60,500 
motels, 11 chain and/or franchise 
organizations operate about 555 
motels. 


>» Mobile home parks (S.I.C. 7031) 
. . . These parks are growing in size 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


and getting fancier in accommoda- 
tions as the number of mobile homes 
rises. With the increasing size of the 
present mobile homes, many of the 
estimated 16,000 parks in the coun- 
try are unable to accommodate the 
10% wide units and consequently 
many parks are in the process of 
remodeling to take care of the 
larger units. 

Luxury parks in the California, 
Florida, and Arizona areas contin- 
ued to flourish, and a large number 
of new ones were constructed in 
1960. Luxury parks offer such facili- 
ties as swimming pools, recreation 
programs, golf putting greens, and 
a few have established restaurants 
where food can be delivered to the 
individual mobile home patios. 

The mobile home industry esti- 
mates that approximately 1.5 mil- 
lion mobile homes are in use as 
permanent housing. Since existing 
parks offer only about 650,000 
spaces, a large number of the units 
are not situated in parks. Industry 
sources claim there is a current 
need for 700,000 mobile home sites 
and that more than 100,000 new sites 
must be built each year to take care 
of the new units produced by mo- 
bile home manufacturers. 


> Recreational camps (S.LC. 7032) 
... Valuation of today’s estimated 
13,000 camps is reported to total 
more than $600 million. This com- 
pares with a valuation of $350 mil- 
lion in 1953. 

Within the past few years some 
400 new camps have opened. Their 
facilities are tending to become 
more elaborate. Some camps have 
professional theaters, complete with 
stage lighting equipment and con- 





Manual. 


> 701—Hotels, tourist courts and motels. 
@ 7011—Year round hotels. 
@ 7012—Seasonal hotels. 
@ 7013—Tourist courts and motels. 
>» 702—Rooming and boarding houses. 
> 703—Trailer ks and camps. 
® 7031—Trailer parks. 





This chapter covers “Hotels and other lodging places”—Industry 
Group 70, in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification 


Here are the industry classifications included. 


> 704—Organization hotels and lodging 
houses, on membership basis. 


@ 7032—Sporting & recreational camps. 


@ 7041—Fraternity and sorority residen- 
tial houses 

@ 7042—Other organization hotels and 
lodging houses. 
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trols, power generating units, etc. 
Camp “programs” have broadened 
to the point where instructional 
programs utilize the latest audio- 
visual equipment, electronic com- 
munication equipment, etc. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


>» Hotels (S.I.C. 7011, 7012) ... Ac- 
cording to one industry source, 75 
new hotels were constructed last 
year, with 23,529 rooms, at a total 
cost of $455.9 million, indicating an 
average room cost of $19,379. 

Twenty hotels were reported to 
have opened motor hotels in 1960, 
with a total of 2,557 units, at a cost 
of $30.0 million, making a per-room 
cost of $11,748. There were also 24 
major additions to existing hotel 
structures, adding 3,614 rooms at a 
total cost of $42.4 million and a per- 
room cost of $11,742. 

In addition, 39 hotels reported 
spending $42.5 million for moderni- 
zation, for an average per-hotel out- 
lay of $1.1 million. Another 39 hotels 
reported major renovations but did 
not disclose their expenditures. 

According to the Department of 
Commerce there are approximately 
29,200 hotels in the country, with a 
total annual income of $2.8 billion. 


> Motels (S.IC. 7013) . . . Accord- 
ing to a survey conducted by one 
industry source in the final quarter 
of 1960, there are now 62,081 motels 
in the country, making a 4,151 in- 
crease over the 1958 figure. Another 
industry authority has estimated 
that by 1970 there will be 95,000 
motels in the U.S. 

The following table shows a com- 
parison of the current motel indus- 
try with its size in 1951. 


Motel Market Growth 
Item 1951 
Number of motels . i 
Number of units (add 000) 
Dollar volume (billions) .... 
Investment per unit (thou- 
sand dollars) ..............-. $5-$6 
Percent of occupancy ......... 70% 
Average daily rate ............ 55.58 
Source: American Motel 


The percentage size of motels in 
various rental unit categories is 
shown in the following table, based 
on a survey conducted in 1959, at 
which time total invested capital was 
$8.5 billion and gross annual sales 
and income were $2.9 billion. 


Motel Rental Units 


No. of No. of Wi of No. Guest 

Units Motels otels Rental Units 
Under 10 14,088 23.2% 111,008 
B2<20 creccacrecee 2,008 37. 381,775 
OED gins See t 472,629 
41-60 . 4,362 é 228,256 
61-100. ............ : é 170,342 
over 100 ..... 936 ‘ 148,510 

Source: Tourist Court Journal 
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* This door leads to 


~~" America’s biggest lodging market 


@ 62,081 Motels 
@ 1.3 million motel units 
@ $3.1 billion dollar volume 


@ 2,000 new motels built annually (200,000 units not including 
additions to existing operations) 


@ $8,000 to $12,000 investment in each new unit 


American Motel holds the key to this market. An audit of over 50% 
of American Motel Magazine’s 24,000 paid A B C subscribers was made to 
learn the buying power represented. (Buying power is determined by the 
number of units served, not the number of motels.) 


eeeeoeeveveveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneene 
Per Cent of Per Cent 
Audited Motels of Units 
. Under 9 Units 9.1 ~ 1.8 
AMERICAN MOTEL - 9-19 Units 36.7 16.5 
Subscriber Buying Power Audit - 20-39 Units 28.5 yp 
January 1961 - 40-99 Units 21.1 37.7 
100 or more Units 4.6 25.7% 21.1 
100.0 100.0 


eoeoeoeveveeveeee eer eer eeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeesesnene 


\ 58.8% 


Percent of above known to have restaurants, 20.3%. 
The above information was gathered through direct communication with 
the reader and through association directories. 


Write for complete data about America’s newest growth market, 


ARAERICAN 


MOTEL 


MOTOR HOTELS > MOTOR /NNS+*MOTOR LOOGES 
Patterson Publishing Co. * 5S. Wabash Ave. °* Chicago 3, Ill. 
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To Sell HOTELS and 
MOTOR HOTELS 





“HOTEL Zones 


Award-winning Editorial 
Assures Reader Attention 
insures Advertising Action 


WINNER OF / 


\ eprroriat /) 
Hand-picked coverage of the 
people who actually specify and 
purchase 83% of everything 
bought by Hotels and Motor 


Hotels .. . . 11,082. 
HOTELS covered by HOTEL Monthly: 


Hotels with more than 300 rooms 100% 
Hotels with 100-299 rooms .... 91.2 
Hotels with 50-99 rooms 


HOTEL MONTHLY circulation in this group 
represents owners, managers, assistant 
managers, purchasing agents and admin- 
istrative officers only. 


MOTOR HOTELS covered by HOTEL Monthly 


100% coverage of the 2,723 Motor 
Hotels in U.S. 
(Each new Motor Hotel is immediately 
added to insure 100% coverage) 
A Motor Hotel is defined as one with 40 
units or more. This is the fastest grow- 
ing segment of the hotel industry with 
about four new motor hotels opening 
every week. A Motor Hotel of this size 
has dining facilities, bars, and other 
services normally associated with a ho- 
tel, and is in the contract purchases cate- 
gory rather than the consumer pattern. 


Who Buys for Hotels and Motor Hotels? 


The ger is resp ible for 88% of 
all purchasing, specifying, brand prefer- 
ence and resource selection. The remain- 
ing 12% is delegated (in the largest 
properties) to purchasing agents, chefs, 
stewarts, housekeepers and others. 
The nearly 9,000 owners and managers 
reached by The Hotel Monthly buy for 
properties which consume from 91% to 
93% of the total U. S. hotel purchases 

. plus 100% of U. S. Motor Hotel 
purchases . . . plus a significant number 
of larger hotel purchasing agents and 
department heads. 

Write or wire for Market and Media data 


“HOTEL 2s 


a Clissold Businesspaper 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


NEW YORK « ATLANTA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO * 
LOS ANGELES 
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> Mobile home parks (S.I.C. 7031) 

. The following table provides a 
statistical profile of today’s “aver- 
age” mobile home park. 


Profile of ‘‘Average”’ Mobile Home Park 


Park size poeen nae “A 
Number of space 0S OES 
Size of lots, sq. tt. "(35’x55') 
Lots to be added, next 12 months 
Lots added, past 12 months 
Spaces to be enlarged bai, 
Overnight spaces available . 
Occupancy (% of total available lots) 
Operators selling mobile homes (%) 
Operators selling MH accessories (%) 
Accessory inventory 
Pork improvement outlays, “past yr $15.07 
Planned improvements, next 12 mo. .. $8,017.0 
Maintenance materials annual outlays $994.0 
Swimming pools on premises (%,) 10.2 
LP-Gas sales to tenants (% parks) . 36.0 
Operators w/220-volt facilities (%) - 89.0 
Parks with standby electrical power 
generator (%) 1.8 


Source: Mobile Heme Park Mansgement 


[a] 
~ me ICD 
wo 
wo 


“ &t)@ 
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WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Year round hotels (S.I.C. 7011) 

. Material replacement is always 
a big market in the hotel industry. 

At various times, hotels are in the 
market for everything from power 
generators to small hardware, from 
carpeting to bath mats, and from 
room communication systems to 
television sets. 


> Seasonal hotels (S.ILC. 7012)... 
These organizations have the same 
market characteristics of year round 
hotels—with respect to linen, furni- 
ture, food, etc. They also have some 
extras. For example, resorts are also 
in the market for all types of rec- 
reational equipment—such as boats, 
motors, sports equipment, etc. 


>» Motels (S.I.C. 7013) . In in- 
vestigating this market the first 
questions manufacturers ask is: 
“What makes a ‘motel’ a motel?” 

A broad definition would be this: 
a motel is an establishment built 
for, and catering specifically to, the 
motor traveler. 

In general, motels have the same 
basic needs as most hotels. They’re 
in the market for furniture, linen, 
sanitation supplies, luggage racks, 
heating equipment. floor surfacing 
machines, signs, maid carts, ice ma- 
chines, laundry equipment, etc. 


> Mobile home parks (S.I.C. 7031) 

. Growing use of trailers has re- 
sulted in an increase in the facilities 
offered to occupants. 

New parks buy, in addition to 
construction materials, automatic 
washing and dryer machines for 
service building use, sewage dis- 
posal lines or septic tanks, recrea- 
tional equipment, landscaping sup- 
plies and equipment, basic road 
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clearing equipment (either blade 
attachments for trucks or special 
snow removal machines), power 
lawn mowers, fire extinguishers, 
floodlights, public address systems, 
street lights and road surfacing sup- 
plies. 


> Sporting & recreational camps 
(S.LC. 7032) . .. These establish- 
ments combine the characteristics of 
some motels and some resort hotels. 
Depending on their size and location 
they may be in the market for air 
conditioners, ice machines and vari- 
ous types of interior furnishings. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


> Hotels (S.C. 7011, 7012) 

In the case of most major expendi- 
tures, selling to a hotel operated as 
an individual unit is done pri- 
marily through the manager and 
through the department heads. The 
manager will set the policy on what 
brands to buy with the actual or- 
dering often delegated to a subordi- 
nate. The chef, chief housekeeper 
and others may buy, but generally 
these purchases come after the 
manager has decided on the actual 
make or brand. 

The house engineer, steward, ca- 
tering manager, chef, executive 
housekeeper and others in their ca- 
pacity, often are consulted ‘by the 
manager. 


>» Motels (S.I.C. 7013). . . Most mo- 
tels are operated by owners who 
live on the premises and make deci- 
sions as to what is purchased. It 
has been estimated by one authority 
that 40% of motel operators have 
to take the first step in buying in 
the absence of salesmen’s calls and 
34% buy directly from manufac- 
turers. 

The growth of chain operations, 
and large-size “motor hotels” is 
making the “central office’ or a 
purchasing agent more of a factor 
than in the past. 


>» Mobile home parks (S.I.C. 7031) 

. Purchases are generally made 
by the owner-manager, who lives on 
the premises. They are generally of 
a basic utility and original construc- 
tion nature. However, facilities ex- 
pansions are opening up the market 
for other goods—in the supply line. 
Commissaries are growing in popu- 
larity, with some being operated on 
a concession basis. In such cases, 
the commissary manager is the 
buying authority. 


Sources; American Motel Maga- 





zine; Hotel Monthly; Hotel World- 
Review; Mobile Home Park Man- 
agement; Resort Management; 
Tourist Court Journal; American 
Camping Assn.; American Hotel 
Assn.; American Motor Hotel Assn. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33 to get 
free copy of following research material. 


American Motel 

60-1. The Growing Motel Market. 4-page 
file-size folder containing highlight analy- 
sis of trends and developments in the 
motel market, with statistics on new 
construction, and forecast of future 
growth. 

60-2. Television in Motels. Statistical re- 
port of tv sets in motels, including num- 
ber of motels with sets, number planning 
to add sets, how purchases are made, 
preferences in style and screen size, plus 
facts about services. 

DATA SHEETS: single-page statistical reports 
on the subjects indicated by title. 

60-3. Motel Construction Report—Monthl). 

60-4. Restaurants in Motels. 

60-5. Motel Census—1960, Increases By 
State over 1958. 


Hotel Monthly 

60-6. The Hotel Beverage Story. 15-page 
analysis and statistical report on alcoholic 
beverage sales by hotels, with informa- 
tion on profit margins, hotel influence on 
brand preferences, etc. 

60-7. Town Hotels, Highway & Motor Ho- 
tels, Resort Hotels. 6-page report con- 
taining statistics on the number of hotels 
and motels in the country, items pur- 
chased, type of facilities, plus informa- 
tion on buying and specifying influences. 

60-8. The Quality Hotel & Motor Hotel 
Market. Single-page data sheet showing 
number of hotels in the U.S. and territo- 
ries, with data grouped by number of 
rooms per hotel and/or motor hotel. 

Hotel World-Review 

60-9. The Nation's Expanding Hotel Indus- 
try. 16-page statistical report containing 
comparison and analysis of 1958 Census 
data with figures released in 1954, with 
information on annual construction and 
modernization outlays from 1950 to the 
present. Includes data on annual equip- 
ment and supplies purchased. 


Mobile Home Park Management 

60-10. A Study of the Mobile Home Park 
Market. 8-page commentary and statis- 
tical analysis containing data on park 
size, facilities, money spent on improve- 
ments during the past 12 months, and 
plans for future purchases. 


Southern Innkeeper 

60-11. The Florida-Caribbean Hotel, Motel 
Industry. 8-page report containing statis- 
tics on hotel and motel purchases, new 
hotels and motels in the area, and pros- 
pects for future growth in the area. 


Tourist Court Journal 

60-12. Eight Billion Dollars Ain’t Hay. 
34-page report with data on motel owner- 
ship, location, investménts, services and 
facilities, products used in construction, 
equipping and furnishing. 

60-13. How To Sell Motels In The USA. 
Commentary and analysis of the factors 
which influence purchasing decisions of 
motel owners and operators, with infor- 
mation on trends in design, construction, 
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and special facilities. 

60-14. How Big Is the Motel Market? Fact 
sheet with statistics on number of exist- 
ing motels, with data grouped by unit 
size, and information on types of guest 
services now offered and/or to be added 
in the next 12 months. 


60-15. Advance Construction Report. Bul- 
letin containing names and addresses of 
proposed new motels, additions of new 
rental units to existing motels, major ren- 
ovations, etc., with names of owner, man- 
ager, or other individual with manage- 
ment and/or purchasing authority. 


60-16. Motel Depreciation Schedule. 2-page 
commentary on suggested depreciation 
schedules for motels, covering physical 
plant, furnishings, etc., prepared by a 
recognized motel-specialist certified public 
accountant. 


60-17. Convention Bulletin. Tri-annual list- 
ing of selected motel conventions and 
shows, containing dates, location, head- 
quarters, and information on whether or 
not exhibit space is available and names 
of persons to contact for additional in- 
formation. 


60-18. Overbuilding—Real or Imaginary? 
4-page commentary and analysis of pres- 
ent and future motel population and the 
implications for those who sell to the 
motel market. 

60-19. Annual Motel Financial Report. 8- 
page statistical report and commentary on 
income, operating expenses, profits, etc., 
with data covering the past 22 years, and 
grouped by geographic region. 

60-20. Motel Merchandiser. Monthly mar- 
keting and sales information bulletin pre- 
pared for those who sell to the motel 
market, containing news of current sig- 
nificance. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Camping Assn., Bradford Woods, 
Martinsville, Ind. 

Am. Hotel Assn., 221 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Am. Motor Hotel Assn., 
Bldg., Kansas City 11, Mo. 

Hotel Greeters of Am., 608 Empire Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 


219 V.F.W. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 
Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


American Hotel Journal, 77 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2. Est. 1926. Editor: Hal. J. 
Hazen. Type ge, 4x634; 2 cols., 17%. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
7,500; paid, 7,419; other, 175. Rates on request. 


© @ 


American Motel Magazine, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. Published by Patterson 
Publishing Co. Est. 1949. Editor: Kenneth Ey- 
mann. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8\j4x11ij. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 2l,. 
Published Ist. Forms close 5th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation, paid, 24,305; unpaid, 3,060. Mo- 
tel owners, operators, mgrs., 19,855; prospec- 
tive owners, 1,203; mfrs., jobbers, 225; con- 











INSTITUTIONS 


buying influences in 
HOTELS/MOTELS 


... and executives in 
command in the entire 
INSTITUTIONS market 


THE In a special survey of 


HOTEL / MOTEL its hotel/motel execu- 
EXECUTIVE tive subscribers IN- 


STITUTIONS Maga- 
zine found out who this man is and what he 
wants. He is a well-educated, seasoned 
veteran who has worked his way up through 
the ranks. He is a "she" in one out of three 
cases. He buys an annual average of $100,- 
740 of normal recurring supplies and equip- 
ment. These include food service equipment, 
food, furnishings, maintenance and_build- 
ing materials. Does he know about your 
products? 





THE It has expanded to 
HOTEL/MOTEL th point where 
MARKET ° 


million hotel rooms, 
plus some 60,000 motels. The key words are 
diversification and concentration. The small 
"Mom-and-Pop" operation is about gone. 
Large chains control the bulk of the busi- 
ness. Some contract food service to uni- 
versities and government buildings. One 
skilled group of executives operates 31 ho- 
tels and 3 motels on a management-by-fee 
basis. Are these buying/specifying execu- 
tives reading about your products in IN- 
STITUTIONS Magazine? 


INSTITUTIONS It does it with 
MAGAZINE penetrating ABC- 


paid circulation 
STIMULATES BOTH! to buying/speci- 
fying personnel at the management level. 
It maintains a dedicated editorial concept 
which recognizes and offers solutions to 
subscribers’ problems. It sponsors the An- 
nual Food Service Contest and Interiors 
Award Program that upgrade and excite an 
entire industry. It is now embarking on a 
greatly augmented marketing and research 
program already revealing heretofore un- 
known data. Have you seen our “Institu- 
tions Ahead", an analysis of eating and 
drinking establishments in 231 Metropolitan 
areas, 1960-1970? Or better yet the “In- 
stitutions Index'’ just released? 





CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


MAGAZINE OF MASS FEEDING /MASS HOUSING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE -e CHICAGO 16 ILLINOIS 
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builders, 219; other, 2,508. Rates— 
2, Page Y, Page 
$440.00 $265.00 
405.00 
375.00 
olor, 4A, $95; bleed, 5%, 
Additional discounts for use with American 
Restaurant Magazine. 
For additional data ste page 549 
Apartment- Motel, ‘ 9244 Olympic Bivd., Beverly 
ills, Calif. Published by nder Pubs. Est. 
1996 Editor: Glen — Subscription, $3.50. 
Trim size, ‘9x11!/, Re page, 71/,xl0; 2 and 
3 cols., 3/2 and 2 5/ | Published 15th. Forms 
close 27th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ng list-A-C. 
irculation, sworn, controlled, 6,235; other, 


73. Rates— 
Times i Page % 2 Page 1/3 Page 
ber Bo 00 $129 0 $ 87.00 
6 0.00 113.00 78.00 
12 121 00 98.00 69.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


tractors, 
Times 1 Page 


300.00 





Caterer and Hotel Proprietors Gazette, 55 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Published by L. Hobbs. 
1890. Subscription, $3. Type page, llx 
15; $ cols., 2'/g. Published Ist. Forms close 
20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled 
2,548; paid, 2,368, other, 101. Rates—l inch 
per issue, $8; 2 inches, $12; 3 inches, $15. 


Florida Motel Journal. 1817 N. Mills St., Or- 
lando, Fla. Est. 1951. Edit oF ]. Pendleton 
Gaines, Jr. Subscr —— = 50. Trim size, 
81/.x11 Type page, 71/3x10; Pam 21/3. Pub- 
lished 15th. Forms close Ist. | = discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-/ 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,610; controlled, 
1,500; other, 70. Rates— 
Times | yore 2, Page Page 1/3; Page 
l $126.00 $9450  § 63.00 
100.80 76.50 50.40 
choice, $31; other, $51; 





Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Hotel Bulletin. 342 Madison Ave., New York 
17. Published by Vincent Edwards & Co. 
Est. 1900. Editor: V. E. Borges. Trim size, 
eee Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Pub- 
lished th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation qualified, 16,709; non-qualified, 
231. Owners, mgrs., lessees & hotel chain offi- 
cials, 7,541; stewards, chefs, 3,763; exec. 
housekeepers, 3,759; owners, mgrs. of motels, 
1,464; other, 200. Rates— 
Times Page 2%, Page 1/2 Page 
300.00 225.00 
285.00 
270.00 
Colors, $125; bleed, 25% 





Vy, Page 
$150 00 
213.75 50 
202.50 138 00 





ag Gazette, 33 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 17, 

ublished by Magazine & Periodical 
P vin ng & te ib. Co. Est. 1876. Editor: Edith 
Ss Dudley. , 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/. _Pub- 


y. Forms Gloss T Tues 
2 


Circulation, swor n, “Dec. 1958 paid, 10,803. 
Rates on request 
Hotel Greeter, 17 - Ul Ister St., Denver 8. Est 
1914. Editor ristopher Subscription 
Trim size air, gril Type pa 7x10; 3 
: 14 ems. Published Ist Forms close 
10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
_ Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,162; other, 305 
nates— P Pa ; 
Times i Pa age b, Pa 
%¢ ies bo “$110.0 
135.00 92 
120.00 85 


90; bleed, no charge 








Hotel Industry, 1270-6th Ave., New York 20 
Published by International Geneva Assn., 
Inc. Est. 1913. Editor: B. W. Van Solingen 
Subscription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
24. Published Ist, odd months Forms close 
2 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, Feb. 1961, paid, 4,000; other, 


350. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page 2 Page 1); Page 
1 $225.00 Ab 60 $135.00 '$ 90.00 
6 200.00 155.00 125.00 85.00 


Color, $60; bleed, 25%. 


Hotel Monthly, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, 
lll. Publishe by Clissold Pub. Co. Est. 1892 
Editor: Robert Freeman. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 8\4xll44. Type ge, 7x10; 2 and 
3 cols., 3% and 21/6. Published Ist. —_— 
— 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
list-B-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 11,082; non-qualified, 





1,190. Hotel owners & other admin. officers, 
6,244: motor hotel, motel & smaller hotels, 
2,723; hotel dept. heads, restaurant & other 
public establishments, assns. & service groups, 

733; others, 484 ns 
Y, Pag e 


fies ] Page 2, P Vy Page 
1 g400'00 $300.00 baiot 00 ‘$140.00 
375.00 280.00 130.00 
12 350.00 260.00 120.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $40. 
For additional data see page 550. 


Hotel Red Book, 221 W. 57th St., New York 
19 Published by Am. Hotel Assn. Directory 
Corp. Est. 1886. Editor: M. Sefton. Subscrip- 
tion, $6. Type page, Aifex 2 cols. Published 
June 1, Agency discounts $0. 

Circulation, sworn, 28,000. — page, 
$450; 2 page, $270; 4 page, $15 


Hotel and Restaurant News, 131 Clarendon 
St., Boston 16. Published by Hotel Service, 
Inc. Est. 1926. Editor: Harold R. Dolby. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 13!4x20; 5 cols., 2 
wi ge Saturday. Forms close 10 days 

rec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates—1 line, 
BSc: 5,000 lines, 45c; 10,000, 40c. 


Hotel World-Review & Management (Consoli- 
dation of World Review of Hotels & Travel 
with Hotel Management, effective Jan. 1960), 
230 Park Ave., New York 17. Published by 
Ahrens Pub. Co. Est. 1960. Editor: Lucy Hunt- 
ington. Subscription, %. Trim size, 1234x16 
Type page, 1134x1434; 5 cols., 23%. Published 
lst four Mondays each month. Forms close 
Mon. prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 12,569; unpaid, 912 Own- 
ing & managing group, 7,470; dept. execs., 
(purchasing, office, housekeepers, engineers 
etc.) 860; food service group, 481: travel 
agents, tour operators, 213; other, 3,467. Rates 
(7x10 ad unit)— 
Times 1 Page 

1 $540.00 











Page 1/3; Page 
hers 00 $180.00 
12 460.00 310.00 230.00 155.00 
48 410.00 265.00 sn oo 130.00 
Rates for full tabloid page on req 
Color, 4A red, $125; other, $150, iy 10%. 


360 ot 





Institutions Magazine 
(See Chapter 58) 
For additional data see page 551. 





Mobile Home Park Management, (formerly 
Trailer Park Management) 6229 Northwest 
Hwy., Chicago 31. Published by Trailer Park 
Pub. Co. Editor: Frances Mills. Subscription, 
$5. Trim size, 814xlll%. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 2'/. Published Ist. Forms close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,710; other, 
403. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page 
1 $250 to $184.00 
185.00 140.00 
12 175.00 129.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 


VY Page 3 Page 


$137.00 





Pacific Northwest Hotel News, 83 Columbia 
St., Seattle 4. Est. 1903. Editor: B. E. Foster. 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 81/4x11/,. P Re 
page, 634x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3!/; an 
Published Ist. Forms close 20th prec. Reece 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 1,550; paid, 
230; other, 75. ee, 
Times 1 Pag 2, Page '\/p Page 
1 $110. So $ 82.50 $ 61.50 
6 88.00 Hs 4 49.50 
2 71.50 44.00 
‘olor, red, $25; iis og bleed, 15%. 


Resort Management, 1509 Madison, Memphis 4, 
Tenn. Est. 1947. Editor: Nelson Bryant. Sub- 
scription, $3. on size, 814x111. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 20 pi. and 13 pi. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B i 
Circulation, qualified, 4,790; non-qualified, 
1,039. Resort owners, operators, prospective 
owners, dept. heads, 4,229: ad agencies, 165; 
assns., attractions, state agencies, 299; other, 
o 5 f 7 
Times age J, Page VW Page 
1 $300.00 ‘$240.00 ‘$1 
6 228.00 186.00 144.00 => 
12 180.00 150.00 120.00 82.00 
Color, 4A red, $50; others, $75; bleed, 10%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


1, Page 
$ 





\, Page 
80.00 $132.00 





Southern Hotel Journal, 2534 Oak St., Jack- 
sonville 4, Fla. Published by Southern Hotel 
Journal. Est. 1920. Editor: James Pearson. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size 9x12. Type page, 734x 
1012. 3 cols., 2/2. Publishel 25th, Forms close 
10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, Dec. 1959, sworn, paid, 2,930; 
controlled, 229; other, 50. Rates— 
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Times Page % Page 1/2 Page 
$120.00 
6 110.00 
12 t 100.00 
Color, $70; bleed, 20%. 


Southern Innkeeper (formerly Room & Food 
Service), 4014 Chase Ave iami Beach 40, 
Fla. Published by McAskill Publishing Co., 
Inc. Est. 1952. Editor: Charles Badger. Sub- 
scription, $3. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2\/,. 
Published 15th. ll close 30th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 9,450; paid 
140; other, 49. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page 
1 $230.00 $190.00 
6 210.00 170.00 130.00 110.00 
12 190.00 150.00 110.00 85.00 
olor, 4A, red, $65; other, $85; bleed, 10%. 


Tavern Talk, 209 Westport Rd., Kansas City 
11, Mo. Published by Tavern Talk Pub. Co. 
Est. 1910. Edjtor: R. Catron. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 81/2xll. Type page, 71/4x10, 3 cols., 
14 ems. Published Saturday. Forms close one 
week prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,818; controlled, 
250; other, 50. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page % ay * 
1 $ 90.00 75.00 
6 75.00 ae 00 
13 90 65.00 55.00 
Color, $40; bleed, $25. 


\, Page 


WW) Pag e 
$150. to $130.00 





\, Page 





Tourist Court Journal, 306 E. Adams Ave., 
Temple, Texas. Published by Tourist Court 
Journal Co., Inc. Est. 1937. Editor: Bob 
Gresham. Su ibscription, $3. Trim size, 8/, xlll, 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., ah and 
3 5/16. Published 25th prec. Forms close 25th 
of 2nd prec. month. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 25,568; non- qualified, 
1,931. Tourists courts, motels, hotels, 22,775: 
prospective owners & mgrs., 1,398; other, 
1,023. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \, Page 

1 $485.00 $260.00 

6 440.00 235.00 

12 400.00 220.00 
Color, 4A, $125; other, $150; bleed, 15%. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


2/, Page , Page 


“$150 00 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





CAB 


L’Hotellerie Magazine, (French) Queen’s Hotel 
Montreal 1, Que. Published by The Council of 
Hotels and Restaurants, Inc. Est. 1926. Editor: 
H. P. Garceau. Type page, 7!/4;x91/2; 2 and 3 
cols. Published 15th. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, controlled, 4,474; other, 348. Ho- 
tels & motels, 2,415; restaurants, fountains & 
industrial cafeterias, 1,400; other, 805. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2, Page 2 Page 

t $143.00 104.00 

6 130.00 93.00 

12 123.00 86.00 69.00 
Color, $50; bleed, 15%. 





CAMPS 


Camping Magazine. 1114 South Ave., Plain- 
field, N.J. Published by Galloway Pub. Co 
Est. 1926. Editor: Galloway. Subscrip- 
tion, $10. Trim size, 81/4;xll. Type page, 7x10. 3 
cols., 2\/. Published Ist, Nov. thru June 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 8,101; controlled 
553; other, 281. Rates— 
Times ge age ag Vy, Page 
1 : $135. 00 
5 270 97. 123.00 
10 111.00 
Color, 4A red, $65; other 4A, $85; bleed, $30 
Annual Winter Buying Guide Issue, pub- 
lished annually as an extra issue. Published 
Jan. 15th. Forms close 4th. 








National Camp Director's Guide, 370 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. Published by Gam 
Research Bureau. Est. 1945. Editor: 
Raeben. Type page, 41/2x7; 2 cols., 2!/z. Jub. 
lished Mar. 15th. Forms’ close Feb. 15th. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 1958 edition, paid, 7,573: 
controlled, 4,673; other, 2,804 
Rates—1 page. So 2, page, $170; 12 page, 
$125; Vy pa 
Color, Ps, ak: $25. 


Official Camp and School Digest, 18] E. 75th 
St., New York 21. Published by Official Sur- 
veys, Inc. Est. 1947. Editor: . Thompson. 
Type page, 41/.x7!/,. Published Mar. 30. Forms 
close wat 56. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates 
—1 page, $150; 1/2 page, $90; 14 page, $50. 











Institutional Division 


i] Restaurants & drinking places —— 


Restaurant gross sales top $16 billion; 


on-premise liquor sales volume rising 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= Five MAJOR FACTORS are reported 
by industry experts as destined to 
have an increasingly significant im- 
pact on the over-all food service 
industry: 


e A break-through of automatic hot 
and cold food vending—which could 
open up an entirely new category 
of food service, transcending all 
traditional vertical markets of the 
industry. 

e The trend to accelerated use of 
frozen complete entrees of the “boil- 
in-the-bag” type. 

@ Continued dependence on con- 
venience foods in all areas of the 
industry. 

e Intensified urgency for the mod- 
ernization of kitchen production, by 
means of labor-saving automatic 
cooking and food service equipment. 
e The necessity for increased 
emphasis on business-like methods 
in accounting, promotion, personnel 
relations, and customer service. 


Here are some highlight trends 
for the respective segments of the 
over-all industry. 


> Restaurants & other eating estab- 
lishments (S.I.C. 5812) . . . Some 
industry spokesmen feel that at no 
time has there been more turbu- 
lence within their industry than at 
present. They are faced with de- 
creasing net profits, while labor and 
food costs continue to mount. 

Minimum wage legislation poses 
another serious problem for many 
segments of the industry. Some 
spokesmen have predicted that 
when restaurants are included 
under the Minimum Wage Act, 
thousands of small establishments 
will go under. 

Another critical problem for some 
segments of the industry is that of 
recruiting skilled personnel—par- 
ticularly foreign trained chefs. 

Since the end of World War II, 
the capitalization required to estab- 
lish and operate a profitable com- 


mercial restaurant has risen phen- 
omenally. According to reliable au- 
thorities, whereas at one time it 
was possible to start a successful 
restaurant with an investment of 
about $200 per seat, the current 
figure is in excess of $2,000 per seat. 
This has resulted in a major 
change in the financing of restau- 
rants. Today there is more emphasis 
on corporations than on partner- 
ships. In the past 12 months the food 
service industry witnessed a num- 
ber of mergers in which major com- 
panies bought control of restaurant 
and industrial catering firms. This 
has led industry observers to antici- 
pate that big business management 
will soon be felt as an influence on 
the over-all industry. 
Capitalization problems have gen- 
erated a number of divergent de- 
velopments—such as franchise op- 
erations, an increase in the number 
of drive-in establishments, and di- 
versification of operations. 
Franchise operations are expand- 
ing out of the area of the 15-cent 
hamburger, and the pancake house. 
Although franchises in this price 
category are still popular and con- 
tinuing to grow, there is another 
side of the picture. Franchise op- 
erations featuring these foods are 
gaining rapidly—spaghetti, pizza, 
steak, and chicken. 
In the drive-in market, the trend 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


is definitely to the larger establish- 
ment—offering both inside and car 
service. In some areas of the coun- 
try, restaurant supply jobbers are 
reporting that drive-ins are ac- 
counting for a larger and larger 
share of their total volume, and are 
taking business away from long es- 
tablished regular restaurants. 

Diversification is continuing to 
gain momentum, and authorities re- 
port that it is not limited to com- 
panies which have multiple opera- 
tions. The trend also includes single 
unit operations. These single units 
may house cafeterias, counter, and 
table service at one location. 

Industry sources report evidence 
of considerable activity in the area 
of small chains—two to eight op- 
erations. Smaller operators are 
branching out and including new— 
to them—types of service. 

Automation and fabricated foods 
played a relatively small part in the 
restaurant industry for the past few 
years. Now, however, convenience 
foods are the newest trend in the 
commercial food field. A concen- 
trated effort on the part of food 
processors has made these foods 
available to restaurant owners. Con- 
tinued research and testing of foods 
and packaging is expected to make 
these even more popular with 
restaurant operators because of the 
savings—primarily labor— which can 
be effected. 

On the horizon are such revolu- 
tionary food processing develop- 
ments as instant freezing, dehydro- 
freezing, and freeze drying. These 
processing techniques will result in 
higher quality foods, economical 





Manual. 


> 5812—Eating places (which prepare 
food and drinks for on-premise consump- 
tion) and catering establishments prima- 
rily engaged in selling box lunches. 

> 5813—Drinking places which sell alco- 
helic beverages for on-premise consump 
tion 





This chapter covers “Eating and drinking places”—Industry 
Group 58—in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification 


Here are the industry classifications included: 


Related information will be found in Chapters 43 through 51, and 
Chapters 58, 59, 60 and 62. Information on the manufacture of res- 
taurant equipment will be found in Chapters 11 and 15. 


> NOTE—Restaurants and lunch counters 
operated as subordinate service facilities 
of other businesses are not included—un- 
less lease-operated by outside firms. Res- 
taurants operated by hotels, for example, 
are classified in S.1.C. 70; those operated 
by department stores in S.I.C. 53, ete. 
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What can your product do? (as op- 
o what the competitor's cannot do) 


eyond low initial cost, how does 
product beneiit the over-all opera- 


the net weight of the con- 
is the drained weight of the 


5. What is the count? 
6. What is the frozen food weight, minus 
icer 
How should it be stored? 
8. How long can it be stored before it 
discolors, deteriorates or gets moldy? 
9. No fancy or foreign labels 
Complete, concise information on all 
th easy-to-read instructions writ 
very day’ terms. 
Added to a list of ingredients, spec 
ification of how much of each 
For enriched products, specification 





Product Features of Interest To Restaurant Buyers 


of enriching ingredient, and how much 

13. How many portions in each contain- 
er at prevalent portion sizes? 

14. How ee is the consistency 
of quality and quantity in each and every 
package’ 

15. Is the container easy to store; to 
use; designed to prevent waste; cut down 
breakage? 

16. Has the product been tested in res- 
taurants, not just test kitchens? 

17. Are preparation instructions, recipes, 
and portion control information available 
with the product—in easily understood 
form that can be followed by semi-skilled 
help? 

18. What is the net price—not premium 
or discount price? 

19. What is the delivery or service 
schedule? 

20. Can the product be demonstrated 
now, in this kitchen? 


Source: American Restaurant 








shipping, and minimum storage for 
many foods. 


> Drinking places (S.I-C. 5813) ... 
Cabarets, night clubs and taverns 
frequently derive a substantial por- 
tion of their receipts from the sale 
of food, and many of the trends 
mentioned above are applicable 
here also. 

On-premise sales of liquor, 
through restaurants, clubs, hotels 
and taverns, have been increasing 
in the past few years, to take a 
larger percentage of total liquor 
sales volume. Currently on-premise 
sales are reported to account for 
about 30% of total liquor sales. 

Increased patronage and _ sales 
volume is expected to result in 
many bar operators upgrading their 
facilities and furnishings in the im- 
mediate future. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Total sales for U.S. eating and 
drinking places, as reported by the 
Department of Commerce, are 
shown in the following table. 


EATING & DRINKING PLACES SALES 
(Dollars in Millions) 
Month 1958 1959 
January 1,133 
February 1,027 
March 
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$15,598 $16.057 

Government data do not include 
food service operations which are 
a secondary source of income, as 
in department stores, and drug 
stores. The following table, based on 
government data, include only op- 


erations with a payroll and which 
operate 12 months per year. 


U.S. Food Service Establishments 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Type of Establishment of Annal 


No. 
Estabs. Volume 
Restaurant, lunchrooms 
& cafeterias so-eeeeeell 21,098 
$50,000 or more volume 41,734 5,930.2 
Under $50,000 volume .... 79,364 1,876.0 
Refreshment stands* $ 762.1 
$50,000 or more volume 3,884 405.4 
Under $50,000 volume .... 16,972 356.7 
Other eating places** .... 7,426 647.0 
$50,000 or more volume 3,027 546.1 
Under $50,000 volume .... 4, 100.9 
Total establishment $9,215.1 
$50,000 or more volume 6,881.5 
Under $50,000 volume ....100,735 2,333.6 
* Stand-up service, concessions, & in-car eating 
*Inplant contract feeding, contract feeding, catering, 
transportation. 


$7,806.2 


Source: American Restaurant 


According to one authoritative 
source there are 229,815 commercial 
food service operations in the U.S., 
doing an annual dollar volume of 
more than $11.0 billion. This figure 
includes all commercial food serv- 
ice operations with and without 
payrolls, open the entire year or 
only part of the year. 

According to one industry source, 
4,500 new drive-ins opened during 
1960, and an estimated 5,000 will 
open this year. 

The following table contains the 
latest Census data on drinking 
places. 


U.S. Drinking Places—S.I.C. 5813 
(Dollars in Millions) 


No. of 
Annual Sales Volume _ Estabs. 


$2.0 to $4.9 million .. ; l 

$1.0 to $1.9 million . ; 14 

$500,000 to $999,000 .......... 104 

$300,000 to $499,000 ............ 4 

$100,000 to $299,000 ...... 

$50,000 to $99,000 .............. 

$30,000 to $49,006 ........ 

$20,000 to $29,000 ...... 

$10,000 to $19,000 

$5,000 to $9,000 Se. 
Less than $5,000 2,2 16 
Estabs. not open all year 9, 346.0 


4,163.8 


Annual 
Volume 


* Withheld to avoid disclosure. 
Source: 1958 Census of Business 
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WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Labor-saving products are of 
prime interest today, more than ever 
before. 

Items such as prepared mixes and 
frozen foods are being purchased in 
continually increasing quantities. 

Other items regularly purchased 
by restaurants include such random 
items as: interior decorations; in- 
secticides; signs and advertising; 
acoustical material; menus and 
order pads; light fixtures; office 
equipment; bus carts, etc. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The buying function is sometimes 
split, but normally at the working 
level of the business. Basically, the 
size and type of operation are the 
determining factors. 

For chain and multiple unit op- 
erations, most buying is controlled 
by central headquarters, or by in- 
dividual managers buying from ap- 
proved lists of suppliers furnished 
by central purchasing offices. In 
most cases chain restaurants test 
new products in two to four units 
before introducing them chain-wide. 
Manager’s and supervisor’s reports 
on product performance determine 
in large measure which new items 
the chain will put on its approved 
lists. 

Individually-owned restaurants 
have a different buying pattern. In 
these, buying is usually done by—or 
under the direction of—the man- 
ager. Chefs, although allowed full 
leeway in food purchases in some 
instances, are normally third in the 
buying network—being preceded by 
the manager and/or owner. 

Smaller restaurants are particu- 
larly receptive to “show how” calls, 
where the salesman follows up his 
company’s advertising and/or his 
own presentation with an actual 
demonstration in the restaurant. 

A table at upper left, headed 
“Product Features of Interest to 
Restaurant Buyers,” contains a list- 
ing of points reported by one indus- 
try source to be important to the 
typical restaurant buyer. 


Sources: American Restaurant; 
Bar Management; Drive-in Man- 
agement; Food Service; National 
Restaurant Association. 


Available Market Data 
Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


American Restaurant 
61-1. Market Facts. Capsulized analysis of 





the restaurant market, its growth patterns 
and characteristics. Describes differences 
between various segments of the over-all 
market. 


Drive-In Management 

61-2. Market Newsletter. 4-page monthly 
newsletter which reports and analyzes the 
trends and developments in the drive-in 
market. 

Food Service Magazine 

61-3. Profile of the Food Service Executive. 
55-page survey report containing data on 
executives in all types and sizes of es- 
tablishments, methods of operation, buy- 
ing practices, etc. 

61-4. Panel of One Thousand. Monthly 
newsletter containing highlights of the 
industry and general trends information 
on developments in the food service field. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Assn. of Food Distributors, 100 Hudson 
St., New York 13, N.Y. 

Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Food Service Equipment Industry, 332 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 

Institutional Food Distributors of Am., 
1511 “K’”’ St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Intl. Chefs Assn., 128 W. 52nd St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Executive Stewards & Caterers Assn., 744 
Alameda, Box 271, Redwood City, Cal. 

Natl. Assn. of Food Equipment Mfrs., 25 
Colfax Manor, Roselle Park, N. J. 

Natl. Assn. of Hotel & Restaurant Meat 
Purveyors, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4. 

Natl. Food Brokers Assn., 1916 “M’’ St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Natl. Independent Meat Packers Assn., 740 
11th St., Washington 1, D.C. 

Natl. Licensed Beverage Assn., 420 Seventh 
St., Racine, Wis. 

Natl. Restaurant Assn., 1530 N. Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago 10, Il. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 
IMPORTANT: All publications alphabetically 
listed under basic group plus subgroup for: 
Drinking Places. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 


© 


American Restaurant Magazine, 5 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 3. Published by Patterson Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1919. Editor: Henry S. Ehle 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4xlll4. Type 
age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 2!/. Pub- 
ished Ist and 15th. Forms close 8th prec 
and 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-C. 

Circulation, paid, 39,128; unpaid, 1,999. 
Restaurants, cafeterias, etc., 27,879; hotels, 
clubs & hospitals, 3,347; schools, univ., 2,245; 
other, 5,841. Rates— 

Times 1Page %,Page \ Page’ 1; Page 
1 $700.00 $510.00 $275.00 

6 630.00 450.00 . 240.00 

12 580.00 425.00 0 225.00 
Color, 4A, $150; bleed, 10%. 


For additional data see column at right. 
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CENTRAL 


% 


CoNTRACp : 


igor? 


s 


sell the central buyer 


... through AMERICAN RESTAURANT Magazine . . . the twice a month 
news magazine for the restaurant executive . . . reaching 39,000 paid A B C 
subscribers who buy for 68,000 food service operations. 

TOTAL MARKET*—229,815 commercial-food service operations in the United 
States . . . $11 billion annual dollar volume. (/ncludes all commercial food 
service operations with or without payroll that are open all or only part of 
the year. Does not include those operations where food service is a secondary 
source of income such as drug stores, department stores, variety stores, etc.) 


THE MARKET TO REACH—149.380 commercial food service operations with 
payroll and open all year doing over $9 billion (82%) of the total dollar 
volume. 


PRIME TARGET* *—48.645 commercial food service operations doing an 
annual business of over $50,000 . . . representing 75% of the dollar volume 


( $6.8 billion). 


*Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Census — Advance Report Retail Sales 
Size — 1958 Census of Business. 


**This is the market that reads AMERICAN RESTAURANT Magazine. Write for 


“Analysis of Sales in the Restaurant Industry”. 


AMERICAN 
RESTAURANT 


The news magazine for restaurant executives 
Patterson Publishing Co. © 5 South Wabash Ave. @ Chicago 3, Ill. 
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INSTITUTIONS 


WiEverv4i. ia 


buying influences in 
RESTAURANTS 


. and executives in 
command in the entire 
INSTITUTIONS market 


THE In a special survey of its 
restaurant executive sub- 
nga scribers INSTITUTIONS 


Magazine found out who 
this man is and what he wants. Up through 
the ranks in most every case with a shrewd 
knowledge of all phases of his operation, 
he has a daily responsibility of 2,300 meals. 
He is a “she” in one out of three cases. 
He does a major share of the purchasing 
for his organization. Main purchasing inter- 
ests are in food, food service equipment, 
building, furnishings and decor, and main- 
tenance. His total yearly expenditure for 
these products averages $227,000. Does he 
know about your products? 





THE Restaurants (including 
RESTAURANT chains, industrial cafe- 

terias and caterers) cap- 
MARKET 


ture 25% of the nation's 
food dollar. They do it by serving over 
60,000,000 meals a day. The key words now 
are concentration and diversification. The 
same INSTITUTIONS Magazine subscriber 
survey revealed that 30 responding com- 
panies control 2,347 restaurants. This is 
concentration. A great majority of restau- 
rant operations are run by hotel chains, 
food service management companies or 
large restaurant operating groups with cen- 
tral purchasing. Are these really big spend- 
ers reading about your products in INSTI- 
TUTIONS Magazine? 


INSTITUTIONS 
ny coven 
STIMULATES BOTH! {2 ‘the buying’ 


specifying personnel at the management 
level. It maintains a dedicated editorial 
concept which recognizes and offers solu- 
tions to subscribers’ problems. It sponsors 
the Annual Food Service Contest and In- 
teriors Award Program that upgrade and 
excite an entire industry. It is now embark- 
ing on a greatly augmented marketing and 
research program. Have you seen our “In- 
stitutions Ahead," an analysis of eating and 
drinking establishments in 231 Metropolitan 
areas, 1960-1970? Or better yet the "Insti- 
tutions Index" just released? 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Inatetution’ * 


S HOUSING 





It does so with 


MAGAZINE OF MASS FEEDING 


PRAIRIE AVENUE © HICAG é N s 
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a) 


Chain Store Age-Restaurant Editions (Execu- 
tives Edition, & Managers Edition). 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16. Published by —_ 
Friedman Pubs., Inc. Est. 1925. Editor Jim 
Betts. Subscription, $3. Trim size, Bljgxlil/. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2,5. Published 5th. 
Forms close 15th. Agency discounts, 15- 
Circulation, paid, 27,459; unpaid, ,007. 
Chain store: mgrs., 20,228; headquarters & 
execs., 3,290. Mirs., 1,464; or a 1, Rates— 


Page yy 
443000 00 
390.00 
12 335.00 
Color, 4A, red, $170; other, $220; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Chuck Wagon, P. O. Box 778, Aust tin, Toate. 
Published by Texas Restaurant Assn. Est 
1940. Editor: Margaret Birdsong. Trim size 
9x12. Type page. 4x10; 3 cols., 14 pi. Pub- 
lished 22nd orms close 5th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 2,300; other 
_ as ah P Yh P 
imes age age age 
1 $101.80 $ 78.20 § 58.20 
6 89.70 69.00 50.95 
12 83.40 64.40 47.40 
Color, $30 





Drive-In Management, | E. Ist St., Duluth 2 
Minn. Published by Davidson Pub. Co. Est. 
1940. Editor: Calvin Morken. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. 
Published Ist. Forms close lst prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 40.797; non-qualified, 
421. Drive-ins and other roadside restaur- 
ants, 37,912; diners, 1,964; wholesalers, 681. 
Rates— 
Times yy Page 1/3 Page 
‘$540 00 390.00 

475.0 350.00 
420 60 a 


bleed, $7 


1 Page Page 


Color, 4A, $180; other, $220; 


Drive-In Restaurant Magazine, 105 \ 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. Published by 
Pub. Co., Est. 1936. Editor: I 
Subscription, 33. Trim size, 81/2x ype 
7x10; 3 cols. 2/4. Published Ist mont! ily exce pt 
Dec. Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 22.654: non-qualified 
1,707. Drive-in or take-out service restaurants, 


23,152. Rates— 

Times 1Page 2;Page 1/2 Page 
1 $490.00 $395.00 $300.00 
6 430.00 355.00 260.00 
ll 375.00 305.00 245.00 

Color, 4A, $140; bleed, $75 


Fast Food, 630 3rd Ave., New York 17. Pub- 
lished by Service Pub. Corp associ ated with 
Bill Bros. Pub. Corp. Est. 1902. Editor: E. A 
Olson. Subscription, $6 Trim 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols 
Published Ist week. Forms close 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 50,042; non-qualified 
3,429. Owners & mgrs. of: indep. fast food 
Age ee 40,500; chain fast food restaurants 
6,736. Food equip. & supply dealers & job- 
bers, 2,236 other, 559. Rates— 
Times 1 Pag 2, Page Page 1/3; Page 
l $895 40 $710.00 $460.00 $385 00 
6 790.00 640.00 410.00 350.00 
12 690.00 565.00 365.00 320.00 
Color, 4A red, $155; other, $195; bleed, 10% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Institutions Catalog File. 1801 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16. Published by Domestic Engineer- 
ing Co. Est. 1960. Subscri iption —, Tri 
8lxll. Type page, 7x10 1 d 
Forms close Mar. 1. Agency 
Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, Pub. states first editior 
7.500. Rates—2 pages, $650; 4 page 
6 pages, $1400; 8 pages, $1650 

For additional data see page 533 





1/3 Page 
$990 00 











Institutions Magazine 
(See Chapter 58.) 
For additional data se 


Mid-West Restourent News. 

St., Chicago 3, Ill. Published 

Restaurant Assn. Est. 1939. Edit 

Siekman Subscription $2. T 

Type page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 

Published 12th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency 


MD&DN 


discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
2.458: paid, 1,180; others, 43. Rates— 
Times = Page Y, 
45738 $0 
er % 


6 
12 135.0 
Color, red, $50; bleed, 10%. 





Northwest Host, 800 Thorpe Bldg., Minnea 
lis 2. Published by Forrest Publishin 
dit James D. Larson. Type page, ig, 2. 


Cc 
Age 
im 


or 

ols., 2''. Published 10th. Forms close Ist. 

sncy discounts, 15-2. Rates— 

es 1 Page I, Page 1 Page 
179.75 $9 8.00 
161.75 

143.80 58. ri 


12 238.80 





Pacific Coast Record, with Western Restau- 
rant, 412 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14. Est. 
1910. Su gg tion, $3. Trim size, 87/x11l7/ 
Type page, Ygxl0; 2 cols., 31/2 Publ ished Ist. 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 
. Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,332; other, 1,469. 
nates— 
Times ag 2 Page '/2Page 1/3 Page 
1 5 4195.00 ‘$145.00 Suis. 09 
e *500 I 180.00 135.00 
180 00 165.00 125.00 190. 60 
4A red, $60; other, $70; bleed, 10%. 





Restaurant Equipment Dealer, 230 Park Ave., 
w_ York 17. Published by Ahrens Publish- 
Co., Inc. Est. 1948. Editor: P. —- Trim 
444x114. Type page, —_ 3 cols., 31/2. 

| prec. Forms close Sth. Agency 


“qualified, 9,166; non-qualified, 

& salesmen, 6,650; firms dealing 

‘staur cant & institutional Supplies, 1,557; 
designers, 569; mfrs.’ reps.,- 429; 


7 Page 1/2 Page Page 
280.00 $210.00 
255.00 195.00 
245. = ol 180.00 
$100; o , $125; bleed, 





Restaurant Man, 1457 Broadway, New York 
18. Est. 1925. Editor: Francis J. Brady. Sub- 
iption, $3. Type page, 74x10; 3 cols., 2',. 
she < 15th. Forms close Ist. Agency dis- 

-2. Rat es— 
I, Pag Page 'I/g Page 
$70.00 $50.00 ‘$30.00 
60.00 35.00 22.50 
50.00 30.00 18.50 





Restaurant Management, 230 Park Ave., New 
York Published by Ahrens Pub. Co., Inc. 
S 1918. Editor: Tom Endicott. Trim size, 
— page, 7x10; 3 cols., 24. Pub- 

Forms close 9th prec. Agency dis- 


tion, A. ialific ed, 59.772: non-qualified, 

restaurants, 53,849; chefs & 

food se rvice execs , 4,238; equip. & food 

rs, mirs., architects ie consultants, 1,041; 
912. Rates— 

1Page %;Page '1/,Page 1/3 Page 

$1,000.00 $667.00 $500 i 334.00 

925.00 617.00 319.00 

850.00 567 00 43 86 60 284.00 

4A red, $200; other, $225; bleed, 10%. 


Restaurant South, Dixie Building, Greensboro, 
1. C. Published by Southern Trade Publica- 
ions Co. Est. 1946. Editor: Emmet Atkins Jr. 
ubscription, $2. Type page, 75/gx10; 3 cols., 
14 pi. Publ ished 15th Jorns close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. —e list-C-A. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6.700; other, 


yy Page 1/3 Page 
$100.00 $ 
90.00 
80.00 
$65; bleed, 





Wisconsin Restauranteur, 161 W. Wisconsin 
waukee Published by Wisc. Res- 

E 1933. Subscription, $3.50. 

Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 

Conforti. Published 10th. 

Agency discounts, 15-2. 


, paid, 3,375; 


Page 

4 55.00 

120.0 90 50.00 
108.00 ) ( 45.00 
red, $35; others eed, 15%. 
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Bar Management, 6 W. 57th St., New York 19 
Published by Liquor Pubs., Inc. Est. 1952 
Editor: Ira Josephs. Trim size, BY/ax LY Ty © 
age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2p. P 
ished 15th. Forms close 10th prec. 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, qualified, 22,270; non-qualified 
648. Taverns, cocktail lounges & other bars 
21,787; distillers, rectifiers importers, vintners 
brewers, 456; wholesalers, 158; other, 131. 
Rates— 
Times 1Page 2,P iy Page 1/2 Page 
1 $490. io $375 ‘to $295.00 $235.00 
6 460.0 350.00 275.00 220.00 
12 435 00 330.00 255.00 205.00 
Color, 4A red, $110; other, $155; bleed, 10% 


Vacs 


Beverage Dealer and Tavern News, 608 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5. Published by Bev- 
erage Dealer and Tavern News, Inc. Est. 1933 
Editor: E. W. Cummings. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 17xlll,. Tyne page, 10!/4xl5!If; 5 
cols., 2’. Published 20th. Forms close 12th 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, June 1960, qualified, 39,304; 
other, 6.418. Taverns, 29,906; package stores 
2,957; clubs, 1,976: tavern-restaurants. 1,103 
liquor salesmen, 988; other, 1,974. Rates—l 
page, $868; 2/; page, $651; 1, page, $434; 1/, 
page, $290 
Color, $85; bleed no charge 


Bina 





Beverage Media (2 editions: Metropolitan & 
Upstate), 251 4th Ave., New York 10. Pub- 
lished by Beverage Media Ltd. Est. 
Editor: oe Slone. Subscription, $5. 
size, 81/,xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
Published Ist. Forms close 16th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation (combined editions), paid, 13,803; 
unpaid, 2,685. Bars, arills, taverns, restau- 
rants, hotels, clubs, 8,639; package stores, 
3,458; distillers, brewers, wineries, whole- 
salers, distributors, 1,462; other, 202. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2%, Pade 

] $430.00 $355.00 

6 415.00 340.00 

12 395.00 320.00 
Color, 4A red, $100; other, $125; bleed, 10% 

Blue Book, published annually in Nov. Rates 
—1 page, $450 


Buckeye Tavern, 450 W. Federal St., Youngs- 
town I, O. Est. 1938. Man. Ed.: Joseph Kraja. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/px11. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols. Published 2nd Monday. 
Forms close 10 days prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, paid, 4,872: unpaid, 1,927. Bars, 
taverns, restaurants, hotels & clubs, 4,492; 
ackage stores, 282; seen, 155. Rates— 
imes Loe e %,P Y/ aone 1, Page 
1 $20 $157.00 00 ‘$115 $ 90.00 
6 148.00 
12 137.00 10 
Color, 4A pe ‘$50; other, $65; bleed,, 15% 
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Connecticut Beverage Journal Blue Book, 15! 
Court St., New Haven, Conn. ee by 
Beverage Publications, Inc. Est. 1945. Editor: 
L. E. Lawson. Trim size, 8!/2xll. Type page, 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close 22nd prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 5,909; non-qualified, 
851. Restaurants, 1,877; package stores, 1,838; 
wholesaler’s salesmen, 881; clubs, 724; drug 
stores, 425: hotels. 124. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy Page 

1 $215.00 

6 205.00 

12 195.00 
Color, 4A red, $70; other, $80; bleed, 


1; Page 


Maryland - Washington - Delaware Beverage 
Journal, 3110 Elm Ave., Baltimore 11. Est. 
1938. Editor: Anne E. Jacobs. Trim size, 81/4 
xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 33. Published 
Ist. Forms close 20th. Agency ‘discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 9,123: non- -qualified, 
1,664. Package stores, bars, restaurants, ho- 
tels, taverns, clubs & county liquor dispen- 
saries, 9,144. Rates on request. 


Massachusetts Beverage Journal, 120 Tudor 
St., Boston 27. Published by New England 
Beverage Publications. Est. 1944. Editor: R. 
Shir. Subscription $3. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 
lished Ist. Forms close rate prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A 

Circulation, qualified, 4,139: non-qualified, 
2,160. On premise licensees, 2,293; off premise 
licensees, 1.236; wholesalers & hookers, 462; 
other, 248. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2%, Page \, Page 

1 $235.00 18.00 

6 225.00 

12 215.00 3.00 
Color, 4A red, $70; other, $80; bleed, 10% 


© 


Michigan Beverage News, 7425 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 14. Est. 1939. Subscription, $3 
Type page, 9!/xl5; 5 cols., 1}#. Published 
every other Monday. Forms close 5 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, paid, 7.457: unpaid, 1,645. Bars, 
restaurants, hotels, clubs, 4 package 
stores, 2,169; other, 748. Rates—flat, per line, 
55c. Color, $75 


\, Page 


PA 


Observer, 226 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 7. Est 
1937. Editor: Alexander Borden. Type page, 
10x15 5/7: 5 cols., 2’'. Published Monday. 
Forms close Friday. Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, qualified, 25,056: non-qualified, 
944. Bars, grills, taverns, restaurants, hotels 
& clubs, 20,587; malt beverage distributors 
2,058; retail beer outlets, 1,225; other, 1,168 
oe open, 70c. 


Color, $12 


Ohio Tavern News, 214 Oak St., Columbus 
15. Published by The Ohio Tavern News Pub- 


lishing Co. Est. 1938. Editor: Mark Flanagan 
eam we $3. Type page, 10x15;4; 5 cols., 
Published 2nd and 4th Tues. Forms close 
3 days. prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list 
Circulation, paid, 13,964; unpaid, 3,593 
Bars, restaurants, hotels, clubs, 9,746; pack 
age stores, 3,757; others, 333. Rates—5S0c per 
agate line 
Color, $125 


Oregon Restaurant & Beverage. 405 Weather 
ly Bldg., Portland 14. Published by eregon 
Licensee, Inc. Est. 1941. Editor: H 

Trim size, 81/4xll!4. Type page, 7x10; » cols., 
214. Published 10th Forms close 25th prec 
Agency discounts, 

Circulation, ate tied, 4,081; non-qualified, 
945. Restaurants & on- premise licensees, 3,258; 
distillers, brewers, vintners & reps., 512; 
wholesalers & distributors, 141; other, 177. 
— iP 2h P y 
imes age e 

1 $200.00 Sus, 0 4:95 bg 

6 190.00 00 

12 176.00 131 00 101, Fi 
Color, $65; bleed, no charge. 


Patterson's California Beverage Gazetteer. 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 17. Est. 194] 
Publisher: . L. Otto. Subscription, $4. Trim 
size, 8!/2x1l. pe page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2). 
Published lt orms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, qualified, 10,054; non-qualified, 
258. Liquor stores and bars, 7,608; distilleries 
2,344; other, 85. A og Vy P hh P 
imes age age age 
$198.00 $155 00 ‘$115.0 
6 : i. 00 145.00 105.00 
12 232.0 00 135.00 95.00 
Color, 4A red, $85; pon ll $100; bleed, 10% 


@ 


Tap & Tavern. 1430 S. Penn Square, Philadel- 
bis A 2. Est. 1933. Editor: W. M. George. Sub- 
scrigaion, $3. Type page, 97/xl45; 5 cols., 

Published Monday, Forms close Thursday 
a Agency discounts, 

Circulation, figures not available while un- 
der ‘‘Temporary Suspension of Service.’ AB 
auditing to be resumed later. Rates (June 
159) )—¥,000 lines, 70c, 5,000 lines, 65c; 10,000 
line 
4A culate. $125. 
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Wisconsin Beverage Journal, 606 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee 3. Published by —_ 
Enterprises, Inc. Est. 1942. Editor: H. D. Zien. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 83/gx1034. y 
page, 7xl0. Published 5th. Forms close ath 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, qualified, 7,204: other, 460. Tav- 
erns, restaurants, clubs, hotels, resorts, 5,999 
salesmen, 662; liquor stores & beer depots, 
402; omer, 438. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page 1, Page ‘'/; Page 
] $220.00 $171.00 $127.00 $ 94.00 
6 196.00 167.00 119.00 88.00 
12 131 00 152.00 110.00 80.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; other, $80; bleed, 10% 
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Institutional Division 


Schools and educational services 


Educators still searching for solution to 


rising enrollment and inadequate facilities 


CURRENT TRENDS 


» Elementary & secondary schools 
(S.LC. 821) .. . The major problem 
of public elementary and secondary 
education continues to be that of 
meeting continually rising enroll- 
ment with grossly inadequate facili- 
ties. 

One informed source reports that 
the contour of today’s school organ- 
ization charts shows the effects 
of three main pressures: swelling 
enrollments during the past 10 
years; steady shrinkage in the num- 
ber of school districts; and, growing 
demands for more of the auxiliary 
educational services. Educational 
executives have consequently been 
expanding their administrative staffs 
on an unprecedented basis. 

A survey of some 468 school dis- 
tricts—urban, suburban, and rural 
—indicated the extent of change: 
one public school administrator in 
four reported holding a_ position 
created within the past five years; 
three school districts out of four 
reported plans to change their ad- 
ministrative organization within the 
next five years. 

One private industry source, 
which devised its own “Cost of 
Education Index,” reports that two 
years ago the average school spent 
—not including school construction 
and transportation costs—$276 per 
student on current expenses. Since 
then these outlays are reported to 
have increased to $304 annually, but 
inflationary cost increases accounted 
for 84 cents of every $1 increase. 

To combat the problems of rising 
costs, inadequate facilities and in- 
creasing enrollment, much has been 
done to accelerate the process of 
learning through mass instruction 
techniques, improved individual in- 
struction techniques, and upgraded 
facilities—both the physical plant 
and the furnishing within it. 

Classroom tv is one example of 
a new mass instruction technique. 
Last January saw the start of a 
project called “Midwest Program on 
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Airborhe Television Instruction 
(MPATI), which involved the use 
of a DC-6 aircraft equipped to 
beam classroom lessons to nearly 
17,000 classrooms in a six-state area. 
MPATI is the result of a $4.5 mil- 
lion contribution from the Ford 
Foundation, plus another $2.5 mil- 
lion from private industry. 

Estimates of informed authorities 
indicate that it will cost between 
$260 to $925 per classroom for the 
schools to buy equipment needed 
to receive the televised instruction. 

Manufacturers of equipment, 
furnishings, and supplies are con- 
tributing to change in the composi- 
tion of the school market. For ex- 
ample, in the competitive school 
furniture and equipment industry, 
many of the larger manufacturers 
have set up research and develop- 
ment departments to work con- 
tinuously on the problem of new 
designs and new products required 
to keep up with changes in teach- 
ing methods and techniques. 


» Colleges, universities, profession- 
al schools, junior colleges, & normal 
schools (S.C. 822) . . . Dramatic 
changes have taken place in the 
college market in the past decade— 
and more are on the horizon. 
National trends in research and 
development make the nation’s 
colleges and universities a signifi- 
cantly larger—and different type— 
market than they once represented. 
For example, federal contract re- 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


search centers administered by 
educational institutions reported 
expenditures of $289.1 million for 
separately budgeted research and 
development in fiscal 1958. This is 
more than twice the amount spent 
in 1954. 

Another example: State agricul- 
tural experiment stations and their 
associated colleges of agriculture 
reported expenditures of $122.3 
million for separately budgeted or 
sponsored research and develop- 
ment in fiscal 1958. This is a 60% 
increase of the like expenditures in 
1954. 

One measure of the impact this 
has on colleges as a market is seen 
in this fact: In 1959 the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology’s ex- 
penditures for research and develop- 
ment were reported at $67.3 million. 
For the same period M.IL.T.’s aca- 
demic budget was $23.1 million. 

For those selling to colleges and 
universities the significance is this: 
there is a need for new and dif- 
ferent types of equipment and sup- 
plies—over and above the tradi- 
tional items necessary to the opera- 
tion of a college as an educational 
institution. 

Government appropriations for 
research at colleges and universities 
—and separate research centers 
operated by these  institutions— 
totaled $760 million for fiscal 1960. 
This is a $74 million increase from 
the 1959 level. 

Programs of this type add a new 
dimension to the traditional market 
colleges and universities have rep- 
resented for industrial manufac- 
turers and service organizations. 
Additional income generated by 
research grants often leads to ex- 
pansion of facilities and addition of 





> 821—Elementary and secondary schools. 
>» 822—Colleges, universities, professional 


schools, junior colleges and normal 
schools. 


universities and pro 


leges and normal 





This chapter covers—“Educational Services” Industry Group 82 
in the Government’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 
Here are the industry classifications included: 


> 824—Correspondence schools and voca- 
tional schools. 

® 8241—Correspondence schools 

® 8242—Vocational schools 
> 829—Other schools and educational serv- 
ices, such as music schools, child guid 
ance clinics, dramatic schools, Civil Serv 
ce and other short term examination 
preparatory schools 
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new buildings and areas of opera- 
tion for the colleges participating 
in such projects. 


e Junior colleges (S.I.C. 8222), are 
considered by some educational au- 
thorities to constitute another ele- 
ment of growth—and change—in 
the over-all educational market. 
Sometimes referred to as “com- 
munity colleges,’ the number of 
these institutions is reported to have 
risen in the past five years from 
483 to 677. 

According to informed sources, 
population increases between now 
and 1970 will make it impossible 
for the nation’s four-year colleges 
to accommodate all the students 
wanting to continue their education 
past the high school level. As a 
consequence these observers expect 
to see an acceleration in the num- 
ber of community colleges estab- 
lished within the next few years. 


> Libraries (S.-C. 823) . . . Elec- 
tronics is playing a bigger role in 
this field, just as it is in classroom 
instruction. For example, the use 
of audio-visual equipment is be- 
coming more standard, even in the 
smallest libraries. 

In addition, libraries are fighting 
the same operating cost increase 
common to almost all businesses. 
Automatic record-keeping devices 
are one method being used to cut 
costs and conserve on personnel ex- 
penditures. 


» Correspondence schools (S.LC. 
8241) .. . According to the Nation- 
al Home Study Council there are 
now approximately 500 of these 
schools in the country, with collec- 
tive enrollments of about 1.5 million. 

These schools are reported to 
gross well over $50 million annual- 
ly, on fees, texts, and equipment. 
As a market in and of themselves, 
they more nearly resemble a typical 
administrative office, rather than a 
formal academic institution. 


» Vocational schools (S.LC. 8242) 
. . . The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 registered a signifi- 
cant impact on this field, by making 
available certain federal funds for 
equipment purchases. 

As an example of the type of 
industrial market these schools 
represent, one industry source re- 
ported that about $315 million worth 
of tools, equipment, and supplies 
are purchased annually for use in 
the shops of schools throughout the 
country. 

Industry sources estimate that the 
total number of major shop depart- 
ments in the U.S. is well over 58,000. 
Average outlays for shop equip- 
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ment for schools to be built this 
year are estimated to vary from 
$24,000 to $97,000. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The table at right provides an 
indication of the over-all size and 
cost of the country’s present educa- 
tional network. 


» Elementary & secondary schools 
(S.1.C. 821) . . . The table at the 
bottom of the next page shows the 
number of students enrolled in 
school districts of various types. 
Changes in the total number of 





more than 
5,000,000 catholic 
school children 
make a multi-billion 
dollar market 





Estimated Persons In, and Cost of 
Over-all U.S. Educational System 
No. of 
Persons 
Type of Study (add 000) 
Regul school system .. 41,366 


B 
Organized group study .. 
Systematic self study 
Total .... ticistbenaente $34,479 

Note: Only materia! or courses similar to those ir 
cluded in ‘“‘regular school system’’ are included in 
types 2 3, and 4 Total persons column includes 
duplication as some students participate in more than 
one system at the same time 


Source: Overview 





Catholic schools are shown in the 
following table. According to au- 
thoritative sources, Catholic schools 


Current requirements for Catholic schools now exceed 2.8 billion 
dollars and point to even higher levels. This demand, unaffected by 
“normal” economic fluctuations, ranges from day-to-day classroom 


needs to text and trade books... . 
uniforms . 
maintenance equipment and supplies to modern 


materials . . . furniture .. . 
igen ae 
new school buildings. 


audio-visual equipment and 
. . food service equipment 


From parish to parish . . . diocese to diocese, Catholic School Jour- 
nal reaches the greatest single concentration of Catholic educators 


and administrators .. . 


11,732 “first’’ readers and many more 


“pass along” readers who look to this publication for ideas. 


Catholic School Journal is the only ABC paid publication in the 
Catholic school field. With a continued growth in circulation year 
after year, and a renewal rate consistently in excess of 90%, this 
publication demonstrates exceptional ability to tell your product 
story to the expanding Catholic school market. 


SEND FOR A COMPLETE INFORMATION 
AND A SAMPLE COPY TODAY. 
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No. of No. of 
Type of Lab. Facility Bldgs. Lab. Rms. 
Agriculture 15 ] 
Astronom 4 
Biological Sciences 38 
Chemistry 22 
> Management 9 
and Statistics / 


ysical Sciences 


Engineering (all) 
Language Laboratories 
Total of one-purpose 
bldgs. 205 
Multi-purpose Science 
bldgs 96 
Add‘ns to existing 
bldgs 20 


GRAND TOTAL 





Laboratory Buildings To Be Built — 1960-1965 
203 Colleges Reporting 


Fixed Equip. 


Prob. Cost Prob. Cost 
Lab. Furn. & Scientific 
Apparatus 
$ 475,285 

65.000 


rr ey 
Prob. Cost 
of Buildings 
$ 9,285,176 
215,000 
40,631,463 
26,092,000 
3,982,056 
4,929,000 
18,041,200 
10,638,080 
16,819,000 
500,000 5,500,000 
070,000 56,131,000 
0 54,836,000 
611,000 3,900,000 


3, 
8, 


17,941,285 
5,545,900 


250,999,975 
100,489,000 
790,900 9,097,000 


$24,277,185 $360,585,975 
Source: College & University Business 


11,887,900 
1,158,000 
$41,886,465 








enroll approximately 90% of the 
total non-public school pupils. Lu- 
theran and Jewish schools account 
for the bulk of the remainder. 


Catholic School Census 


Type of Control 1958-59 


Elementary 
Diocesan ; 3 274 
~ (Private 498 473 
Secondary 
Diocesan 1,539 
Religious order 
(Private 846 845 
Total 12,157 12.715 
Source: Catholic School Journal 


» Colleges & universities (S.LC. 
822) . .. Government sources report 
that the tctal number of institutions 
in this classification is approximate- 
ly 1,850, of which 1,200 are private- 
ly controlled. 

The table at the top of the page 
indicates the construction plans, be- 
tween now and 1965, reported by 
203 colleges throughout the nation. 


1,583 


>» Libraries (S.LC. 823) The 


following table shows a two-year 





Public School Systems—1960 
Type & Enrollment 
No. of Enrollment 
Systems (add 000) 
35.412 35,540.9 
5.538 29,791.3 
32 494.2 
34,068.4 


1,4/2 


Student Per System 
All systems—total U.S. 


er 1 ZUU 


Systems w/elementary 
ag only 
ver 1,200 2,108.4 
Over 600 1,133 2,596.5 
Over 300 2,021 2970.6 
Less than 30 19, 62° 8885 
Systems w/secondary 
grades only 
Over 1,200 
Over 600 
Over 300 
Less than 300 
Systems w/both ole- 
mentary & secondary 
Over 1,200 
Over 600 
Over 300 
Less than 300 


3,858.9 


comparison of the type and num- 
ber of libraries operating in this 
country. 


Libraries in The United States 


Number 
Type of Library 1958 
Armed forces & Veterans 
Administration 
Educational institutions 
Cathoiic high school 
College & university 
Elementary schools 
High schools 
Junior colleges 
Junior high schools 
Private schcols 
Government 
Law 
Medical 
Public 
Recreational 
Special 
Total 


Number 
1959 


1Plus 228 in college & government libraries 
2Plus 410 in college & government libraries 
‘Plus 3.645 branches of city or county systems. 
‘Plus 22 in industrial firms, 476 in government 
agencies, and 128 in hospitals 
Source: Library Journal 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


® CONSTRUCTION represents a ma- 
jor expense item—particularly at 
present—for schools of all types. 

In general product categories this 
means that the country’s educational 
institutions represent a major mar- 
ket for items such as: acoustical 
materials; building hardware; fixed 
kitchen equipment; heating and 
plumbing fixtures; communications 
systems, etc. 

@ MAINTENANCE is “big business” in 
the school market. 

Nearly every type of flooring is 
found in today’s public schools. Ac- 
cording to one industry source, 
present preferences are for asphalt 
tile in classrooms and _ corridors, 
with terrazzo being a factor in 
corridors also. 

Ventilating systems are common 
in the majority of today’s school 
buildings. Nearly all modern school 
buildings combine ventilation with 
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the heating system. Air condition- 
ing is becoming much more of a 
factor than it was in past years. 


e INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS and 
supplies represent another signifi- 
cant market throughout the na- 
tion’s public and private school sys- 
tem. 

Industrial education teachers 
serve as a good example. In 1958- 
59, each such teacher had an aver- 
age of $1,680 to spend for equip- 
ment, tools, materials and supplies. 
In some cases, where new industrial 
education shops are being equipped, 
expenditures run well over $50,000 
(including the purchase of heavy 
machine tools such as engine lathes, 
milling machines, etc.). 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


The following persons and titles 
have purchasing influence in each 
main category of the school market: 


= Co.LecEs. President, purchasing 
agent, superintendent of buildings, 
trustees, architects, deans, depart- 
ment heads, instructors. 


= PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. Diocesan su- 
perintendent, mother superior, par- 
ish priest (parish-owned schools 
only), principals, architects, teach- 
ers, custodians. 


= Private scHooLts. Headmaster, 
teachers, trustees, architects, custo- 
dians. 


= PUBLIC SCHOOL sysTEMS. School 
boards are legally established en- 
tities. They authorize expenditures. 
They also hire the superintendent, 
who functions as chief executive of- 
ficer of the district. 

There are strong differences of 
opinion as to relative importance of 
various buying influences. Accord- 
ing to one industry authority, mem- 
bers of the school board are of 
paramount importance in all buying 
decisions. 

Other authoritative spokesmen 
evaluate additional factors as being 
important also—such as principals, 
business officials, supervisors and 
teachers—depending on the specific 
product involved. 


Sources: American School Board 
Journal; Catholic School Journal; 
College & University Business; Li- 
brary Journal; Nation’s Schools; 
Overview; School Management; 
School Shop; American Technical 
Education Assn.; National Home 
Study Council; National Science 
Foundation. 





Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


American School Board Journal 

62-1. Where Are The Decision Makers In 
The Public School Market? 8-page book- 
let with statistics on public school en- 
rollment with data grouped by district 
size, number of districts, etc. 


American School & University 

62-24. Educational Building in 1960. 8- 
page statistical report on construction of 
public schools, private and _ parochial, 
college and junior college with data on 
number of buildings, total cost of build- 
ing, with data grouped by region and 
type building. 

62-25. Heating, Ventilation & Cooling 
Trends and Developments. 8-page com- 
mentary on heating and ventilating for 
all types of school buildings, plus six 
diagrams. 

62-26. Progress in Acoustics for Educa- 
tional Buildings. 6-page report on acous- 
tical design for auditoriums, gymnasi- 
ums, music rooms and libraries, with 
three illustrations. 

62-27. Directions in Design & Use of 
School Furniture & Equipment. 8-page 
analysis of trends in the production, use, 
and selection of school furniture both in 
elementary and secondary schools. 

62-28. Carpeting for Educational Build- 
ings. 6-page report on a maintenance 
test conducted in a New York high 
school to determine relative costs of 
upkeep for carpeted floors versus bare 
floors, with information on average 
maintenance costs and time required for 
carpet cleaning vs. bare floors. 

62-29. Relating School Shop Facilities to 
Today's Technical Age. 4-page analysis 
of trends in industrial arts shops, with 
information on types of machinery and 
equipment in use or considered neces- 
sary. 

62-30. Planning College Home Economic 
Facilities. 6-page report on budget plan- 
ning, the design of home economics fa- 
cilities, and the selection of equipment. 

62-31. Science Facilities for Today's High 
Schools. 8-page illustrated analysis of 
how the enviroment for learning high 
school science is affected by the design 
and physical facilities. 

62-32. Library Planning for Colleges & 
Universities. 4-page analysis and descrip- 
tion of three plans of modular construc- 
tion for libraries. 

62-33. Tool Up the Schools for Science. 
4-page discussion of science and class- 
room laboratories in current buildings 
and buildings now under construction. 

62-34. The School Administrative Center 
as a Teaching Device. 6-page analysis 
of space relationships for different areas: 
superintendent's office, general account- 
ing, teaching aids area, and curriculum 
meeting rooms. 

62-35. Changing Concepts in School Food 
Service Facilities. 6-page analysis of fa- 
cilities in elementary and secondary 
schools, with eight illustrations and two 
diagrams. 

62-36. It’s time to Update the School Au- 
ditorium & Stage. 8-page discussion and 
analysis of three main stage designs, 
with six illustrations and three diagrams. 


Catholic School Journal 


62-2. Catholic Population Statistics. A sta- 
tistical summary of Catholic population 
covering, by states, total and Catholic 
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population, teachers, school officials by 
levels, and institutional personnel, plus 
the 50 cities with largest school enroll- 
ments and dioceses with Catholic popula- 
tions over 22%. 


College & University Business 


62-3. The Educational Market—Its Compo- 
nents and Their Characteristics. 6-page 
folder with graphic presentation of dif- 
ferences and similarities between four 
segments of the educational market, with 
information grouped in categories of: 
major support, physical plant buildings, 
grounds, housing, feeding, and adminis- 
trative organization. 

62-4. How They Feed The Lions. 6-page 
folder containing detailed description of 
the food service operations of a typical, 
large university, with information on 


equipment and supplies required, typical 
purchases, buying influences, etc. 

62-5. Housing & Food Service Facilities in 
Colleges. 12-page commentary and statis- 
tical analysis of existing and needed col- 
lege housing and food service facilities. 
Includes statistics on types of buildings, 
furnishings, construction costs per stu- 
dent, etc. 

SERIES OF DATA SHEETS: for the subjects 
indicated by titles, the following reports 
contain statistical and graphical data. 

62-6. Plans for College Laboratories in 203 
Institutions. 

62-7. Number and Value of College Build- 
ings (by function) Built, 1951-1959. 
62-8. College Physical Plant Area Needed 

By 1970. 

62-9. Estimated Funds Needed For Expan- 

sion and Replacement of Physical Plant 








INDUSTRIAL EDUCATORS BELONG 
IN YOUR SALES AND TRAINING PROGRAM , 


What better place to create acceptance for in- 
dustrial equipment, tools and supplies than in 


You Have a Big Stake 
in Industrial Education 


school shops and technical classrooms? Use of 
your products in a single school can make a big 
difference in your sales tomorrow . . . when high 


school boy becomes technician, foreman or spec- 
ifying engineer! Don’t underestimate this mar- 
ket, it’s big! 


Industrial Arts & Vocational Education, under the 


dynamic, 
John L. Feirer, compels the attention of Industrial 
Educators throughout the United States .. . 
reaches 21,854 supervisors and instructors. It 


This School Market 
Speaks Your Language! 


thought-provoking editorship of Dr. 


is the only ABC paid publication in the field . . . 
enjoys a 74.15% renewal rate and a consistent 
circulation growth year after year. 


Every issue of Industrial Arts & Vocational Edu- 
cation generates more than 10,000 inquiries. 


1A/VE Readers Buy 
Your Products! 


Recent surveys indicate that more than 50% of 
these inquiries result in sales! Nowhere else can 
you reach so many decision-makers so strategic 
to your sales planning and training programs! 


SEND TODAY FOR SURVEYS 
ON 1A/VE INQUIRIES THAT 
MEAN INCREASED SALES 


‘ 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS & 


_ VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


| 
4 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Facilities in U.S. Colleges, 1958-1970. 

62-10. Estimated Enrollment in U.S. Col- 
leges and Universities, 1960-1970. 

62-11. How Colleges & Universities are Or- 
ganized. 

Johper—Journal of Health, 

Physical Education & Recreation 

62-12. Market Facts. File-size presentation 
containing information on the American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education & 
Recreation, its purpose and programs, 
convention and equipment exposition 
schedule, and roster of officers and other 
officials. 

Nation's Schools 

62-13. Know The Men Behind This Door. 
8-page case history style presentation of 
the duties and responsibilities of profes- 
sional school administrators, plus a re- 
print of the job descriptions for the 
Superintendent and for School Board 
Members of an actual school district 

SERIES OF DATA SHEETS: single-page reports 
on the subjects indicated by titles. 

62-14. Here’s How Public Schools Are Or- 
ganized. 

62-15. Public School Systems 
—1960. 

62-16. Public School Systems by Type & 
Enrollment—1960. 


& Enrollment 


Overview Magazine 

62-37. Original Design Can Affect Long- 
Range Maintenance Costs. 4-page illus 
trated commentary by four architects on 
what wall and floor materials can best 
be used in school construction to strike 
a balance between original cost and 
maintenance cost. 


62-38. New York Builds an ETV Center 
4-page case history of how the designer 
and school board worked together in 
planning a million-dollar educational tel 
evision facility. 

62-39. Tools for Education. 12-page re 
port on the current education tools de 
signed to supplement rather than sup- 
plant teachers 


School Management 

62-17. What Schoolhouse Architects Say 
About School Purchasing Influence. Sur- 
vey report on the extent to which school 
clients in the public school market assert 
their influence and opinions, with infor- 
mation on which product lines are most 
frequently affected. 

62-18. Is Your Product Literature Worth 
What It Costs to Reproduce? Summary 
of a survey of school officials who were 
asked: do you want product literature; 
if you want it, how do you use it; in 
what form is product literature most use- 
ful; are you able to get what you want 
in the way of product literature; and, 
what are your sources or methods for 
getting literature. 


62-19. What Product Lines Does a Superin- 
tendent Study When His District is 
Building a School? Report of a survey 
conducted among 425 school districts 
which were planning to build, or had 
started to build a new schoolhouse. 


62-20. Who Really Buys In The School 
Market? 8-page commentary and analysis 
of two major changes which have taken 
place in the U.S. public school market in 
the past 10 years—growth in the market's 
size, and major shifts in buying influence. 
Includes data on number of school dis- 
tricts, concentration, etc. 

62-21. School Market Report. Monthly re- 
port containing statistical and other data 
and commentary designed to assist sales 
planners keep abreast of impending mar- 
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ket developments. 

School Shop 

62-22. Market Analysis. 16-page survey re- 
port based on information supplied by 
industrial-education instructors, with data 
grouped according to: teachers & pupils 
—subjects taught, type of classes, etc.; 
equipment purchases—who buys, how 
much, types of major purchases; and, 
equipment on hand and to be purchased, 
with data classified according to type of 
subject taught. 

State Teachers Magazines 

62-23. Market Report. 8-page folder con- 
taining statistics on total U.S. public 
school teacher population, with data 
grouped by grade school vs. high school, 
and by individual states. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Council on Education, 1785 Mass. 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Am. Library Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


Am. School Food Service Assn., Box 8811, 
Denver 10, Colo. 

Am. Technical Education Assn., 
wood Place, Delmar, N.Y. 

Assn. of Home Study Schools, 1001 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Assn. of School Business Officials, 1010 
Church St., Evanston, Ill. 

Natl. Assn. & Council of Business Schools, 
2400 16th St., N.W., Wash. 9, D.C. 
Natl. Assn. of Educational Buyers, 1461 

Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 
Natl. Audio-Visual Assn., P.O. Box 337, 
Fairfax, Va. 
Natl. Council of Independent 
84 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Natl. Education Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Natl. Home Study Council, 1420 New York 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Natl. School Boards Assn., 450 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, III. 

Natl. School Supply & Equipment Assn., 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, IIl. 

World Federation of Education Assns., 
705 E. Seventh St., Bloomington, Ind. 


22 Oak- 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures are for 6 months 


IMPORTANT: Al! 


ending Dec. 31, 1960. 


| 


publications alphabetically listed—under basic group plus a sub- 


group for: Libraries. 


CANADIAN publications are listed immediately following U. S. publications in each 


classi? 


Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


— Complete circulation list available 
— Partial circulation list available. 

— List available only to advertisers. 
— List available to anyone. 





American Economic Review. Northwestern 
Univ., Evanston, Ill. Published by American 

conomic Assn. Est. 1911. Editor: Prof. Bernard 
F Haley. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 6 1/6x91/, 
ie © page 42x7\/2; 1 col. Published quar- 
terly, March. Fecumn close Ist prec. Agency 
jiscounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-B-D 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 14,487; other 230. 
Rates—l page, 1 time, $170; 4 times, $160; 
2 page, | time, $110; 4 times, $100. 





American Journal of Physics, 335 E. 45th St., 
New York 17. Published by American Institute 
of Physics, Inc. Est. 1933. Editor: W. ; 
Michels. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 77/x 
1012. Type page, 6!/gx81/4; 2 cols., 3. Published 
Ist. Forms close 25th 2nd mo. prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation sworn, paid, 8,004; other, 98 
Rates—1 page, $180; 1/2 page, $100; 14 page 


$55 
Color, 4A, $65; bleed, $30. 


American Poponslogt. 1333 16th St., N. W. 
sane ington . Published by American 
rchological Assoc. Est. 1946. Subscription, 
$10 Trim size, 77/gxl05. Type page, 61/4x8}/2 
cols., 3. Published Sth. Forms close, 6 
weeks prec. Agency discounts 10-0. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 18,812; controlled, 
87; other, 250. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $170.00 
6 160.00 





12 150.00 
Color and bleed, not available. 





American School and ee ps Sigg mm 
File. 470 Park Ave. South, New York 16 
Published by Buttenheim Pub. Corp. Est. 1928. 
Editor: Dr. A. B. Shaw. Trim size, 83gxll. 
Type page, 7x9. Published June. Agency dis- 
ounts 

Circulation, _ 1960-61 __ edition, enero, 
17,000. Rates—] page, $595; 2 pages, $950; 
pages, = 350; ages, $1,700 

olor, 4A, red, ‘180 others $200. Bleed, none 





American School Board Journal, 400 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1. Published by Bruce Pub. 
Co. Est. 1891. Editor: Wm. Bruce, Sub- 
scription, $4.50. Trim size, 8!4xll14. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Published 20th prec. 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-C 

Circulation, paid, 27.902: unpaid, 685. Public 
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ication 


:iieed of my me visteie. 17,193; 
nistrators & supts., 7,807; 

s & normal schools, 763; 
ing engineers, 675; other, 
,»Page Page 1), Page 
"$475 00 $345.00 

410.00 285.00 

365.00 260.00 

4A, $145; bleed, 15%. 
For additiona! data see opposite page. 


205.00 


Color 





American Scientist. 217 Canner St., New 

Haven 11, Conn. Published by Society of the 

Sigma Xi, Inc. Est. 1911. Subenighcn $2.50 

Trim size, 61/gx914,. Type Bas 5x8. Published 

quarterly, Mar. 15. Forms close 25th 2nd mo. 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 84,607; 

500. Rates— 

1 Page Vy Page 

= 00 2 00 

5.00 00 


lor, not accepted. bleed, . 


Wy Page 
105.00 
85.00 





American Sociological Review, Washington 
Square, New York 3. Published by Amer. 
Sociological Assn. = 1936. Editor: Harry 
Alpert. ee pion Type page, 4!/2x 
7p; 2 cols., Pibleched bi-monthly, Jan. 
20. Forms ath "10th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 9.216: other, 
100. Rates 
Times 1 Page 

] $100.00 

5 75.00 


50.00 





American Statistician, The, 1757 K. St 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by American 
Statistical Association. Est. 1947. Subscription, 
$1.50. Type page 7x10. Published Feb., April, 
June, ct., Dec. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15%. 

Rates on request. 





American Teacher, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. Published by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. Est. 1916. Editor: Marie L. 
Caylor. Subscription, magazine, .50, news- 
paper, $1. Type page, agazine, 77;x10; 3 
cols., news ‘paper, 103/gx15; cols. Published 
Sept. thru May. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, 
rates >S— 


Times 


sworn, paid, 60,000. Magazine 


V3 Page 
> oo 115.00 
104.00 


1 Page ge ', Page 
l $300.00 2 $165, 

4 270.00 
Newspaper 


Times 
1 $450.00 
4-5 405.00 


1 Page 2 £€ Pag % Page 
$207 00 $103.00 
186.00 93.00 





American Vocational Journal, 1010 Vermont 
ve., Washington 5, D. C. Published by Amer- 
ican Vocational Assn., Inc., Est. 1925. Editor: 





M. D. Mobley. Subscription, $3. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., ys Published monthly Sept. 
thru May. Forms close 5th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 29,149; non-qualified, 
4,044. Teachers, administrators & educators 
in: agriculture, 10,290; home econ., 8,638; 
trades & industry, 7,367; indus. arts, 1,502; 
others, 2,696. Rates on request. 


Arts and Activities, 8150 N. Central Park Ave., 
Skokie, Ill. Published by Jones Pub. Co. Est. 
1937. Editor: Dr. F. Louis Hoover. Subscription, 
$6. Trim size, ae Type page, 7x10, 3 cols., 
2. Published 15th prec. except July and Aug. 
Forms close 22nd 2nd prec. Agency discounts 
1$-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation sworn, paid, 22,515; controlled, 
700; other, 700. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ‘ee Page 





i 08 00 
Color, 4A red, $100; oie. $110; bleed, 10%. 


Art Education, 1201 16th St., N , Washington 
6. Published by The Natl. Art dinates Assn. 
Est. 1948. Editor: Dr. Ralph Gs Beelke. Sub- 
eo $3. Trim size, 81/xll. Type page, 
7x934; 2 cols., Sify. Published 1Sth prec. except 
July, Aug. & Sept. orms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,462; controlled, 
aes other, 508 ae - 
imes age Page 1, Page 
] = 00 ‘tig fe $ 55.00 
6 70.00 45.00 
9 180 00 a 0 40.00 


Color on request; bleed, 10%. 








Audio-Visual Instruction, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
.W., Washington 6, D.C. Published by Dept. 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Nat'l. Educ. Assn. 
Est. 1956. Editor: Anna L. Hyer. Subscri ogg 
$4. Trim size, 8!4,xll14. Type page, 7x97/z; 
cols., 21/4. Publishe d Ist, except fate & Ry 
Forms close 25th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list- ‘A- i. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,353; controlled, 
700; other, 52. Rates- 
Times 1Page 2% Pag e Page 1/3 Page 
1 $300.00 $240 $0 $200 00 $120.00 
5 270.00 220 _ 180.00 110.00 
Color, on request; bleed, 10% 
Uses AIA sales prese ntation ‘outline. 





Business Education Forum. 1201 16th St., 
Washington . ©. Published by United 
Business Education Assn. Est. 1947. Editor: 
Hollis Guy. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/2x 
112. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 31/2. Published 
Ist Oct. to May. Forms close 20th 2nd prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation sworn, paid, 9,113; other, 261. 
Rates— 
Times 1Page Page 1/3Page 1% Page 
1] $165.00 $100 00 $ 75.00 $ 57.50 
8 145.00 90.00 - 70.00 50.50 


Color, on request; bleed, 





aly) 


Business Education World, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Published by Gregg Pub. Div., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Est. 1920. Editor: 
James Bolger. Subscription, 5% — size 81/,x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 ~~. 2%. Published 
20th prec. except July and Aug. Forms close 
ent peee. Agency discounts, 15. . Mailing list- 
A 


Circulation, paid, 17,380; unpaid, 641. Busi- 
ness teachers, 10,864; schools school librar- 
ies, 5,122; principals & superintendents, 1,147; 
other, 879. pmee 
Times 1 Pag 2/4, Page 2 Page 

1 $375 to $260.00 $iss, b0 
5 04 00 240.00 

10 315.00 230.00 192. 3 

Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $65. 


If, Page 
oi" 00 
5.00 


120. 00 





Business School Executive Digest. 2400-16th 
St., N.W. Washin ngton, D.C. Published by Na- 
tional Assoc. & Council of aan Schools. 
Est. 1959. Subscri ion. $2.50. Trim size, 51/4x 
7\%4. Type page, 1 “i 4\/g. Published 
Ist in Jan., Apr., i md Oct. Forms close, 10th 
iw’ * ae Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist-A-D. 

Circulation, —_ controlled, 5,000; other, 
500. Rates—1 $150; 2 page, $80; 13 

page, $50. lee. 838. 





Catholic Educator, 53 Park Place, New York 
7. Published by J. F. Wagner, Inc. Est. 1930. 
Editor: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 8!/4x1l!4. Type page, 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% = " ublishe 2th 
prec., except July Forms close lst 
prec. Agency discounts ae 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 8,823; controlled, 
7,967; other, 81. Rates (regular gr) 
Times 1Page 2%3Page Page 13 Page 
1" $200.00 $160 00 $115.00 $95.00 
5 00 145.00 105.00 85.00 
10 180. 00 130.00 90.00 75.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 
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Catholic School Journal. 400 N. Broadway, 
Milwcukee 1, Published by Bruce Pub. Co. 
Est. 1901. Editor: Dr. William H. Conley. Sub- 
a tion, $4. ag size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 
3 cols., 274. Published 27th prec. except 
hay ‘and August. Forms close = prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. —— list-A-C 
Circulation, paid 732; unpaid, 613. Ele- 
mentary schools, 7 B28 secondary schools, 
2,281; others, 1,743 Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2/, Pa Wy Page 1/3 Page 
1 $280 to 0 80 $140 bo $118. 00 
lee00 «110.00 80.00 


10 
Color, an. $70 bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 559. 





Childhood Education, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., 
Washington, 16 Published by Assoc. for 
Childhood Ed. International. Editor: o_o 
Rasmussen. Est. 1924. Subscription, $4.50. Trim 
size, 67/gx97/,. Type page, Sinx8; 2 cols., 25/ 
Published Ist Sept. thru 0: Forms close 20th 
2nd prec. Agency disc., 15-2 Mailing list-D 


Into every 

school district, 
wherever 

school construction 
is under 
consideration 

or in progress, 
you will find 





well-read copies of . . . 


Circulation, sworn, June 1960, paid, 18,500; 
Sees. 129; 0 other, 2, - Rat es p 
imes age age 
l $126 20 75.90 % &. a 
6 107.52 64.50 
: 36, {0 


9 101.20 60.72 
Color, 4A, $140; other, $190; bleed, $10. 


College Store, Oberlin, Ohio. Published b 
Nat'l. Assn. of College Stores. Est. 1933. Ed- 
itor: M. L. Williamson. Subscription, $5. Type 
age, 7xl0. Published 6 times a year 2 
orms close 10th. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,587; controlled, 


4024; other, % Rates— th P ns 
imes a 
1 $125 $0 é 75.00 ¢ 50 50. bo 


6 0.00 
Color, 4A, $75, Reed 15%. 


College and University Business, 1050 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, 54. Published by 
noon Hospital Pub. Co., Inc. (subsidiary 

W. Dodge Corp., a McGraw-Hill Co.). 
editor: Harold W. Herman. Est. 1946. Trim 








| The American School Board Journal 





More than 40,000 school districts make up the multi- 


billion dollar public school market 


“on the move” to 


meet the demands of growing enrollments and modern 
* education facilities. City systems operate differently from 


rural systems . 
jects taught . 


wherever 
they're 
building lation ove 


they're 


SEND TODAY FOR 
FULL DETAILS 
ABOUT REACHING 
ACTIVE, BUYING 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 





. size of enrollments, differences in sub- 
. . variations in architecture, simple or com- 
plex do not permit a simple definition of who buys what 
in each public school system. People with identical titles 
have different interests and responsibilities . . . some 
school administrators do their own 
others look to assistants for advice. 


“shopping” while 


No other publication in the educational field can match 
American School Board Journal’s record of growing circu- 
lation over the past 25 years and its 90% (ABC) renewal 
and no other publication can match the low 
cost of reaching key people'in all active school districts 
where buying decisions are being made . . . School Board 
Members, Superintendents, Business Officials, and guar- 
anteed coverage of all known school architects. 


AND, twice-a-month, at nominal cost to advertisers, you 
receive an up-to-date detailed report on school construc- 
tion throughout the United States. This report is compiled 
to assist your salesmen in following up on the tremendous 
impact of advertising placed in the American School Board 
Journal . . . year-after-year, the publication preferred by 
public school administrators. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
400 NORTH BROADWAY e MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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size, 834x114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2% 
Published Ist Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 7.548: non-qualified, 
835. Colleges, universities & private acad- 
— as ey 853; ube. 210 —— 
imes age ¥3 Pa Yo Pa /3 Page 
. $3 $305.60 $225 80 $180.00 
6 340.00 270.00 195 155.00 
12 290.08 230.00 170 00 130.00 
Color, 4A, $100; bleed, on request 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Design. 337 S. High St., Columbus 15, O. Est 
1899. Editor: G. * an Turner. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 9x12. Type age, Taxi 0N; 2 cols., 
31/2 Published bi-mont ly, Sept. thru June. 
Forms close Ist prec Agenc cee 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, June 1958, paid, 13,219; 
controlled, 331; other, 331. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Wo Page lf, Page 
$235.00 $135.00 85.00 
5 210.00 110.00 75.0) 
Color, 4A red, blue, yellow, $100; bleed, $10 








Education Digest. 330 Thompson St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Published by Prakken Pubs. Est. 
1935. Editor: Lawrence W. Prakken. Subscrip- 
tion, $5 Trim size, siexB Type page, 41/2x71/,; 
2 cols., 2’. Published Ist except June, fx & 
Aug. Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-C 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 18,487; other, 454 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
] $150.00 
5 135.00 
4 120.00 
Color, on request; bleed, 20% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
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Education Screen. & Audio-Visual Guide. 
2000 Lincoln Park West, Chicago 14. Est. 1922 
Editor: Paul C. Reed. Subscription, $4 Trim 
size, 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4 
Published Ist. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C ; 

Circulation, paid ? unpaid, 3,729. In- 
structional, 3,012; supervisory, 1,884; indus- 
trial, commercial, govt 1,059; other, 1,215 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page 

] $350.00 $255 Oc 

6 3 250.00 
‘ 12 ) 240.00 175 
Color, pub. red $90 4A, $110 bleed $35 


Elementary School Journal. | University of ‘Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37. Est. 1893. Editor: Kenneth K 
Rehage. Published 8 times a year. Rates and 
specifications on reque est 


Film News. 444 Cen ntral | Pk W., New York 25 
Published by Film News Co. Est. 1939. Editor 
Rohanna Lee Subscription, $4. Trim size 
81/,x11! 4. Type page, 7x10 2'44. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, 15th rms close 30th 
prec Agency discounts 

Circulation, guarante 





15 
ed ciated 10,000. 
Rates—] page, $350; 2/; page, $270: 1/2 p 


$210; 1/3 page, $140 * 
Color and bleed onr 


Forecast for Home Economists, 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17. Published by McCall BR fing 
1910. § ubscripti on, $4. Trim size 
Type page; 7x10; 3 cols., 2%. Pu 
End. except July and Aug For: 
d prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, qualified, 50,088; non 
6,069. Teachers, dept. heads, in ‘high s¢ 
44,059; home demonstration agents, 4-H 
agents, 5,248; teachers in solle ges 
other, 4,382. Rates 
Times ag 2/, Page W/o Page 
‘ $515.00 
: 630.00 490.00 
_ 10 600.00 465.00 
Color, 4A, $160; bleed, 10° 


lish ed Ae 
close 5th 





Grade Teacher. 23 Leroy Ave 
Published by Educational Pub. Corp. Est. 
1882. Editor: Toni Taylor. Subscription, $5. 
Trim size, 83/x1l14,. Type page, 7x10!/2; 3 cols., 
214. Published Ist week prec. except July & 
ug. Forms close 10th 2nd_ prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-D 
Circulation, paid, 161,228: unpaid, 7,867. 
Rates—! page, sh _ 2/, page, $700 Vp page 
$525; V3 a 
Color, ik $i60 bised 10%, 


Darien, Conn 





Health and Science Reporter, 3706 reguns 
Ave.. Los Angeles 34. Published by F 
Pubs., Inc. Rates and specifications on re- 
quest 





Industrial Arts Teacher. The, State College 
Millersville, Pa. Published by American Indus- 
trial Arts Assn., Inc. Est. 1939. Editor: Burl N. 
Osburn. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/2x1])/. 


564 @ 


bi open. 2 Maxi 3 cols., 14 pi. Published 


Dec., Feb., Apr. & May I5th. 
eins — 1Sth 2nd mo. prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,802; controlled, 
1,665; other, 575. Rates— 1 page, gis: 23 
page, $100; 1/2 page, $75; 1/3 page, $60. 





Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 400 
N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1. Published by 
Bruce Pub. Co. Est. 1914. Editor: John Feirer. 
Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8'/4xll44. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2;4. Published 15th prec. 
except July and Aug. Forms close Ist prec. 

Agency discounts, Fg 2. Mailing list-A-C 
aon mem ge 21,854; unpaid, 620. In- 
structional, 5 Son shop instructor students in 
colleges, 6.736, supervisory, 2, 
braries, 815; others, 498. Rates— 
1 Page 2) Page |, Page 1/3 Page 
0 $390.00 $270.00 $195.00 
330.00 240.00 170.00 
290.00 215.00 150.00 

, 4A, $110; bleed, 15%. 
For additional data see page 561. 


public li- 


Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation sworn, paid, 2,664; other, 172 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/- If, Page 1/6 Page 
sito «6B aso $4600 $ 25.00 
115.00 81.00 44.00 23.00 
105.00 75.00 40.00 20.00 
Color, $80; bleed, $20. 
College Placement Annual, published Oct. 
lst. Forms sworn, April 30th 
Circulation sworn, controlled, 195,000. Rates 
—1l page, $1,200 Color, $125, bleed, $80. 


Journal Of Engineering Education. University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Published by American 
Society for Engineering Education. Est. 1910. 
Editor: Paul T. Bryant. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 61/gx91/,. pe page, re x47/g; 2 cols., 235. 
Published Ist "Se through | une. Forms close 
15th 2nd mo. prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 11,005; controlled, 
59; other, 60. Rates— 
Times l Page /, Page 
$170.00 $125 00 
5 160.00 115.0 
150.00 105 00 
Color $75. bleed, on request. 


1 of Home Economics, 1600 20th St., 











Institutions Catalog File 
(See Chapter 58.) 
For additional data see page 533. 





Institutions Magazine 
(See Chapter 58.) 
For additional data see opposite page. 
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eg Instructor, Dansville, New York. Published 

F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Est. 1891. Editor: 
vik E._ Owen. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
101/.x14. Type page, 91/4x12l/4,; 4 cols., 21/4. Pub- 
lished Ist prec. except July and Aug. Forms 
close 10th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-B-D. 

Circulation paid, 183,874; unpaid, 18,810 
Rat od Pages $1,390.00; 7x10; $1,230.00: 1/2 
page ; Wg page, $375.00 
Color po request; bleed, 10%. 








Instrumentalist. 1418 Lake St., Evanston, Ill. 
Est. 1946. Editor: Traugott Rohner. Trim size, 
8x11. Type page, 7x10. 3 cols., 2 1/6. Pub- 
ished 18th-20th prec., Aug. through June. 
Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 15-0 
_ Circulation, sworn, paid, 14,832; other, 20 
Rates— 
Times ] ay 2/,Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
—s $213.00 $137 $0 
230.00 203.00 29.00 
1] 205 00 182.00 113 00 
Color, 4A red, “$55; others, $75; bleed, $18 





Jopher. 1201-16th St., N.W 
D.C. Est. 1896. Published by American Assoc. 
for Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
Editor Nancy ane. Subscription, $10. Trim 
size, 8!/2xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2l/, 
Published Ist except June, July, Aug. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation sworn, paid, 25,000; controlled, 

700; other, 300. Rates— 
Ti 2/, Page » Pa 

$195.00 $150 $0 

185.25 

175.50 
foe pub. red, $85.; other 
~~“ 


Washington 6, 





Journal of American Assn. of University Wo- 
men, 2401 Virginia Ave. N.W., Washington 7, 
D.C Published by Amer. Assoc. of University 
Women Est. 1882. Editor: Elizabeth Phinney. 
Subscription, $2. Trim size, 6}4x93,. Type page, 
5Vpx8: 2 cols., 15 pi Published “Jan March, 
May, October. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 153.576; other, 1,374 
ae 
imes 1 Page \y Page ly Page 
$268.00 ‘$184.00 ¢ 92.00 
4 31.00 165.00 82.80 
Color, $155; bleed, no charge 





ggg of Business Education, 512 Brooks 
a, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Published by Robt. 
rethaway. Est. 1928. Editor: E Van- 
cee Subscription, $4. Trim size, 81/4x1ll, 
Type poge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 27; 
Publis 10th Oct. thru May. Forms close 
20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
2%, Page Page  '}/, 
155.00 $115.0 4 
145.00 107.5 
135.00 100 ey 
Color on request, bleed, $30 





Journal of College Placement, 35 E. Elizabeth 
Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. Published by College 
Placement Council, Inc. Est. 1940. Editor R 
F. Herrick. Subscription, $5. Trim size 81/,x11]/. 
Type page, 7x10 cols., 2'/. Published Feb. 
April, Oct., Dec. Forms close 20th 2nd prec. 
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Fackingie 9, D.C. Published by Am. Home 

Economics Assn. Est. 1909. Editor: Mary Haw- 

kins. Subscription, $6. Trim —_, 81/2x111/2 

Type ge, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols and 2}. 

Published Ist, except July & Aug. ; close 
20th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 28,809; other, 217 

Times 1Page % Pag e Page 1 Page 

$es60 $274.00 $150.00 

336.00 253.00 139.00 

4 328.00 246.00 137.00 

Color, 4A, $180; bleed, 10% 





Journal of Teacher Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Published by 
Nat'l. Commission on Teacher Ed. Est. 1950. 
Editor: T. M. Stinnett. oes tion, $3. Trim 
size, 63/4x91/2. Type pa 5\/gx75/g; 2 cols., 21/2. 
Published quarterly, ae Ist Forms close lst 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,615; controlled 
204; other, 52. Rates on request. 
Mathematical ‘Reviews, 190 Hope S&t., Provi- 
dence 6, R. I. Published by Rasetionn Mathe- 
matical Society. Est. 1940. Editors: S. H. 
Gould, Subscription, $50 Trim size, 9x12. Type 
page, 7}/:x10; 2 cols., 22 pi. Published monthly 
plus annual index Forms close 4th 2nd prec 
Agency discounts, 15 

Circulation, paid 4,500. Rates— 
Times 1Page 1/2 Page Pag 

1 $250.00 $140.00 

6 235.00 130.00 ) 

1] 225.00 125.00 87.50 








Mathematics Teacher, 1201 Sixteenth 
Washington 6, D.C. Published by National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Est. 1908 
Subscr tpi on, $5 Trim size, 67/xl0!4. Type 
page Iyx8\2; 2 cols., 25/. Published Oct. to 
May px close 15th 2nd mo. prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 27,100; controlled 
100; other, 20. Rates— 
Times > \, e ly Page 

$ 65.00 
4 22 1.7 
g 211 50 





Modern Schools, 2132 Fordem Ave., Madison 
Wis. Published by Electrical Information 
Pubs Inc. Est. 1955. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size B1/4x111/4 Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 
33. and 2;%. Published 25th prec. Forms close 
lst. Agency discounts, 15-2 Mailing 1 list-B-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 35,386; other, 208. 
Times 1P 2, P Vy, P y 
Times age , Page i Page /, Page 
] $490.00 $410.00 $245.00 
6 440.00 ) 215.00 
12 390.00 2 185.00 
Color, 4A red, $110; others $135; bleed, 10%. 


Modern Teacher, 200 ‘Modieon Ave., New York 
16. Published by Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc. 
Est. 1960. Editor: Lucille McLean. Spec ifications 
on request. Published Jan. 15, Mar. 15 61 
1. Forms close Nov 10, Jan 10, June 10 
Agency discounts 

Circulation, June 1960, qualified, 54,093; 
non-qualified, 14,969. Clothing dept. teachers, 
dept. heads, 37,479; 4-H club leaders, 11,104; 
county extension leaders, 2,967; others, 2,559. 
Rates on request 








Music Educators Journal. 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6 . C. Published by 
Music Educators National Conference. Est. 
1914. Editor: C. V. Buttelman. Subscription, 
$3.50. Trim size, 81/2xlll. Type page, 7x10. 
Published six times yearly. Forms close 
weeks prec. No agenc Soruats. 

Circulation, sworn, 1958, paid, 36,564; 
controlled, 385; other 606. ‘Rates on request. 











Music Journal, The, 157 W: 57th St., New York 
20. Published by Music Journal, Inc. Est. 1943. 
Subscription, $4. Ty 4 page, 7x10. Published 
nine times yearly, 25t rec. Forms close lst 
prec. Agency phloem 5-0. 

Circulation, sworn, June 1958, paid, 23,005; 
controlled, 2,351; other, 596. Rates on request. 





NEA Journal, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Published by National Educa- 
pos Ao. Est. 1a re Dr. Mild "ier 
enner. Trim size exlli/, pe page, 7x97/; 
3 cols., 214. Published lst Soot: 7 bo ay. 
Forms close 25th 2nd mo. prec. ‘Agency nae: 
counts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 733,661; contealled. 
- a eter iA. Rates ee besit 3 o3? 
e, 2 e / page, 
olor, $115; bleed, $00. ’ 





wi) 


Nation's Schools, The, 1050 Merchandise Mart, 
— ° * Published by Modern Hospital 
& Ge. Inc. (subsidiary of F. W. Dodge 
Corp. a McGraw Hill Co.). Est 1928. Editor: 
. . Rice. Subscription, $4. Trim size. 83/x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 244. Published 
20th prec. Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 

Circulation, paid, 19,143; unpaid, 728. Public 
school administrators, business offi- 
cials, 10, cm public high schools & principals, 
2,862; architects & consulting engineers, 1,342; 
Public elem. schools & principals 1,207; col- 

leges, univ., 1,058; others, 2.282, R Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2 Page Page /}/ 
1 $575.00 us 450.00 $335.00 4760. 00 
198: ‘OO 


6 Py a 
12 335, 00 ies 00 
Color, 4a, Bins, bleed on request. 





Official Guide to Catholic Educational Institu- 
tions, Penn Terminal Bldg., New York 1. Pub- 
lished by Nat'l. Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Published annually. Rates and specifications 
on request. 





Overview, 470 Park Ave., S., New York 16. 
Published by Buttenheim Pub. Co. Est. 1960 
Editor: Dr. A. B. Shaw. ——~ ee $5. Trim 
size, 81/44xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 25. 
Published 18th prec. Forms close Ist prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 34.663; non- auntie’, 
3,610. Public school administrative, 20,755; col- 
leges & univs., 4,527; private sectarian > al 
mentary & secondary schools, 3,202; architects 
& consulting engineers, 2,274; others, 3,623. 
Times 1P % P fp P fy P 
imes a age age '/; Page 
‘to $580.00 $440. 9 $325.00 
515.00 275.00 
460.00 380 00 250.00 
Color, 4A, $125; bleed, $75 





Patterson's Schools Classified. 710 17th St., 
North Chicago, Ill. Published by Educational 
Directores, Inc. Editor: Norman F. Elliott. Trim 
size, 83/xll. Type page 7x10. Published an- 
nually, March. Forms close Jan. 15. Agency 
discounts 15-2 

Rates—1 page, $345; 2/3; page, $275; 1/2 page 
$235; 3 page, $130 





Practical Home Economics Teacher Edition of 
Co.-Ed. 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pub- 
lished by Scholastic Corp. Est. 1906. Editor 
Irene Parrott. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x 
11%. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 
20th prec. except Jan., June, July and Aug 
Forms close 15th 2nd prec. Aggery disc., 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 30,020; 
controlled, 11,896; other, 1,918. Rates— 
i 2, Page 1/2 Page 

] #595 00 $475 00 

5 755.0! 565.00 440.00 

8 545.00 420.00 
Color, 4A, $160; bleed, 10% 


1, Page 





Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn Est. 

1892. Editor: M. S. Adcock. Super ptt $6. 

Type page, 65/6xl0. 3 cols., ublished 

Ist except Lg | & August. Forms close 3rd 

rec. Agency discounts 

m Circulation, sworn, June 1960, paid, 11,355; 
other, 798. Rates— ws 

Wp Page 1/3 Page ‘1/4 Page 

$55.00 $40.00 $ 32.00 

6 49.50 36.00 28.80 

10 80.96 44.00 32.00 25.60 
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Safety Education, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago ll. Published by Natl. Safety Council. 
Est. 1924. Editor: Nancy Nupuf Margolis. Sub- 
scription, $3.75. Trim size, 7xl0. Type page, 
6x9; 2 cols., 27,4. Published 15th prec., Sept. 
thru May. Forms close 25th 2nd prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 10,072; controlled, 
662; other, 173. Rates— 
Times 1 Page V/, fege 
1 $130.00 $75 

4 110.00 68'0 

9 85.00 55.00 


1 Page I, Page 
$130.00 ¢ 
120.00 





ly Page 
a 





Scholastic Coach, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by Scholastic Corp. Est. 
Editor: Herman L. — Subscription, 
Trim size, 81/2x11l!/2. re J Pe 7x10. Pub- 
lished monthly except yy 
Circulation, anatiind: baa. com -qualified, 
4,517. High school, prep school & college ath- 
letic dirs., etc., 21,425. Rates on request. 
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Scholastic Editor. 18 Journalism Bldg., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. Published 
2 4 Scholastic Editor. Est. 1920. Editor: G. 
icklund. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 81/2x11. 
Type page, 71!/4x91/4; 3 cols., 14 pi. Published 
Ist week of mo. Oct. thru June. Forms close 
Sth prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 3,968: unpaid, 193. Col- 
leges & secondary schools, 2,803; college & 
secondary school yearbooks, newspapers, & 
magazines, 1,144; other, 81. Rates— 
Times 1 Page %,Page 1, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $145.00 00 6$.84.00 «$61.00 
6 118.00 7. 68.00 49.00 
9 100.00 ; 58.00 42.00 








Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Published by Scholastic Corp. Est. 1935 
Editor: William D. Boutwell. Subscription, $2 
Trim size, 8;5xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. 
Published weekly Sept. thru May. Forms close 
5 weeks prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 141,924: 
controlled, 11,820; other, 7,054. Rates on re- 
quest. 





School Activities. 1041 New Hampshire St., 
Lawrence, Kan. Published by School Activities 
Pub. Co. Est. 1929. Editor: Dr. Harry C. Mc- 
Kown. Subscription, $4. Published 15th prec 
Sept. thru May. Forms close 5th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 3,525; 
other, 650. Rates— 
_— 1 Page 


\, Page 4, Page 
0 





School Arts Magazine, 44 Portland, Worcester 
Mass. Published by Davis Pub. Inc. Est 
1901. Editor: D. K. Winebrenner. Subscription, 
6. Trim size, 87/xll34. Type page, 734x101); 
3 cols., 21/2 in. Published 25th except July and 
Aug. Forms close 30th. 2nd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-B 
Circulation, paid, 29,202; unpaid, 1,355. In- 
structional, 20,720; art instructor students in 
college, 3,264; public libraries, 1,502; super- 
visory, 836; other, 2,881. Rates— 
Times 1 Pac I, Page I, Page 
l $222.00 
5 211.00 
10 426.00 y 200.00 
Color, $150; bleed, $25 





School Lunch Journal, P. O. Box 8811, Denver 
10, Colo. Published by American School Food 
Service Assn. Est. 1940 Editor: John N. Per- 
ryman. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/2x1l 
Type page 10x71; 2 cols. 3!/. Published Ist 
Sept. to June. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, paid, 23,939; 
other, 816. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page Page 1!/3 Page 
1 $365.00 250.00 #150. 00 
6 325.00 220.00 130.00 
10 300.00 200.00 120.00 
Color, 4A red, $110; others, $175; bleed, 15% 


controlled, 154; 





Psychological Abstracts, 1333 Sixteenth St 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Published by Amer 
Psychological Assoc., Inc. Est. 1927. Editor: 
Clifford Morgan. Subscription, $20. Trim 
size, 77/x101/,2. Type page, bi ax9 2 cols., 3. 
Published bi-monthly, Feb —s ow close 6 
weeks prec. Agency discounts, i 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 8, ela: controlled 
298; other 30. Rates— 


School Management, 22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. Published by School Man- 
qpemen? Magazines, Inc. Est. 1875. Editor: 
Paul Abramson. Subscription, $8. Trim size, 
8l4xlll4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Pub- 
lished bard prec. Forms close 3 weeks prec 





INSTITUTIONS 


Wirterval 13 


buying influences in 
SCHOOLS/COLLEGES 


. and executives in 
command in the entire 
INSTITUTIONS market 


THE In a special sur- 
SCHOOL /COLLEGE rojo hoo 
EXECUTIVE : 


subscribers | N- 
STITUTIONS Magazine found out who this 
man is and what he wants. His purchasing 
interests include food service equipment, 
food, furnishings, maintenance and build- 
ing materials. Each grade or high school 
executive buys $110,000 worth of goods and 
services a year. The college executive buys 
$216,400 worth yearly; the school system 
executive purchases a whopping $1,366,000 
worth. He is a "she" in one out of three 
cases. Does he know about your products? 





THE This is still one 
SCHOOL / COLLEGE ~ the —— 
MARKET oor eee 


markets. One 
Metropolitan school system last year spent 
$8 million for food alone. The continuing 
demand for more classrooms means more 
building, more goods and services including 
food service equipment, food, furnishings, 
maintenance and building products. Are 
the buying/specifying executives in these 
big schools/colleges reading about your 


products in INSTITUTIONS Magazine? 





INSTITUTIONS 
MAGAZINE aid circulation 
STIMULATES BOTH! {> “buying/spec. 


ifying personnel at the management level. 
It maintains a dedicated editorial concept 
which recognizes and offers solutions to 
subscribers’ problems. It sponsors the An- 
nual Food Service Contest and Interiors 
Award Program that upgrade and excite 
an entire industry. It is now embarking on 
a greatly augmented marketing and re- 
search program already revealing hereto- 
fore unknown data. Have you seen our 
“Institutions Ahead", an analysis of eating 
and drinking establishments in 231 Metro- 
politan areas, 1960-1970? Or better yet 
the “Institutions Index" just released? 


It does it with 
penetrating ABC- 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


-° dynam editoria rformar 
Juotitution *® 


MAGAZINE OF MASS FEEDING/MASS HOUSING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE © CHICAGO 16 ILLINO i 
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Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, qualified, $0.914; non-qualified, 
5,794. Supts. & administrators, 14,794; bd. of 
ed. members, 13,499; presidents & bd. chair- 
men, 12,870; others, . 402. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page '1/,Page '¥. 73 to 
1 $895 0 Bess 09 4520 bo $375 0 
Sas, 0 280 00 305 00 
Color, 4A, $150; others, $170; bleed, 15% 
Uses AIA sales presentation ouiline. 


School Planning, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1. Published by School Planning, Inc. Est. 
1956. Editor: J. Ziv. Subscri ian. =. Trim 
size, 5!/,x81/,. Type page, 45/gx7; cols., 2%. 
Published Ist, Sept-May. Forms FS 30 ‘days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, April 1960, controlled, 
14,115; paid, 900; other, 1,255. Rates on re- 
quest. 








School Shop. 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. a by Prakken Pubs. Est. 194]. 
Editor: L. Peak ben. Subscription, 8. Trim 
size: 8}/, bhp. Type page, 71/,4xl0'/; 3 cols., 
2%. Published monthly except July and Au 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15- 
Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 30,449: non-qualified, 
2,399. Teachers of: woodworking, metalwork- 
ing, machine shop, drafting, electricity, radio, 
tg., etc., 26,432; shop libraries & depts., 
142; principals & directors of tech. & trade 
schls., 1,958; other, 78 wa 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page Page Y¥. 

5 sueety «Guo S000 S210 bo 

5 445.00 360.00 270.00 190.00 
10 395.00 320.00 240.00 170 00 
Color, 4A, red or blue, $110; bleed, 20% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





School and Society. 1834 Broadway, New York 
23. Published by Society for the povenasinees 
of Education, Inc. Est. 1915. Editor: W. 
Brickman. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, ae 
10%. Type page, 6'x8%; 2 cols., 3”. pie 
lished every other Sat. Forms close 4 any 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation sworn, paid, 5.732: controlled, 
75; other, 90. Rates— 
Times 1 Page ly Page 

$ 85.00 '¢ 55.00 

~ 80.00 50.00 

1! 75.00 45.00 

22 70.00 40.00 
Color, $12; bleed not available. 





yey Supplies ewes 135 Nassau 
N.W. ell 3. Published by United Pub- 
inuhing Co. Est. 1960. Editor: Dorothy Eudy. 
Subscription $4. Trim size, 8'/,x1l14. Page 
size, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3/2 and 2!/. Pub- 
lished Sth. Forms cl ose 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5.586; other, 
265. Rates— 
Times lf, Page 
$140.00 


2, Page '/, Page 

$220.00 $185.00 
190.00 160.00 120.00 
12 200.00 160.00 135.00 100.00 

Color, 4A, red, $50; others, $70; bleed, 10%. 


Science Teacher. Mog 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washi ngton 6 C. Published by National 
Science RB! Association. Est. 1950. Editor: 
pemwt H. Carleton. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 
BYgxl Type page, 7;;x95/g; 3 cols., 24. Pub- 
lished lst except Jan., June July, Aug. Forms 
close 20th 2nd prec. Agency discount, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 18,052; controlled, 
493. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
1 $250.00 $200.00 ) 
5 225.00 180.00 ; 90.00 
Color, 4A, $115; bleed, $25 
Science Teacher’ s World. J. 42nd St., New 
York 36. Published by S i ( 
Inc. Est. 1920. Editor: Eri Be! or. 
8I4,xlll4. Type page 7x10; 3 cols | 
lished bi-weekly, Sept thru June. Form 
wks. prec Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, 10,000. Rates—1l page, 
page, $150; bleed, 10%. 





2, Page > Pag Page 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1. 43 state papers pub- 
lished monthly during school year. Subscrip- 
tion, $1. to $6. Trim size, 81/2xll!/.. Type page 
7x10; 3 cols., 2\/, Published Ist Sept. thru 
May. Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2 Mailing list-B-C. 

Total circulation, sworn, paid, 1,310,607: 
controlled, 56,762; me 7,031 Rates (group)— 
Times 1 Page 2%,Page '\/, Pag i, Page 

1 $6,771.50 $4 967 $0 $3,958 00 $2,875.00 

9 6,304.20 4,661.20 3,700.05 2,692.30 
Color and bleed on request. 





Teaching Tools. 672 S. Lafayette Park Place, 
Los Angeles. Publ cate by Sidale Pub. Est. 
1953. Editor: Irvin Borders Subscription, $2. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2/4. Published quar- 
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terly, Jan. 1. Forms close Ist prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, June 1958, paid, 31,031; 
Times pall 114; other, 928. pateo— yy P 
imes ‘a ‘a age age 
1 $750.00 $550.00 4420.9 00 ‘$290.00 
8 00 00 450.00 350.00 240.00 
Color, 4A, red, $150; others, $200; bleed, 15%. 





What's New in Home Economics. 466 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. Published by Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp. Est. 1936. Ed. Dir.: Fred- 
erica Beinert. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8x 
da Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2}/ Published 

rec., except July & Aug. Forms close 
isth nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
list-A-D. 

Circulation, qualified, 50,182; non-qualified, 
Home econ. teachers, dept. heads, 
state & county home demonstration 

agents, 4-H club workers, 4,455; college & 
univ. home econ. faculty, 2,171; utility co. 
home service directors, 1,576; other, 3,250. 
Rates— 

Times 1Page 2%3Page 1/2 Page Page 

1 “— 00 55.00 0 = 425.00 

5 5.00 720.00 410.00 

10 as 50.00 680.00 350 60 390.00 

Color, 4A, $200; bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 1. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


‘ us, The, 263 McCaul St., Toronto 2B, Ont. 
ublished by Public School Trustees Assn. Est. 

1938. Editor: John V. Mills. Subecrigtion, $2.50. 

Trim size, 8\/xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 

cols., 3% and 214. Published 9th, except July- 

Aug. and Nov.-Dec. combined. Forms close 

20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

- arcieian. controlled, 000,000, 

imes age /; \, nage 

1 $8 $ 506 bp $ 


5 

10 5.00 . 40. 60 
Color, 4A, oS, bleed, 10% 
Uses AIA’sales presentation outline. 


B. C. Teacher, The, 1815 W. 7th Ave., Van- 
couver 9, B.C. Published by B. C. Teachers’ 
Federation. Est. 1921. Editor: Stan Evans. 
Rates and specifications on request. 


Canadian School Journal. 73 Adelaide St., 
S.W., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Ontario 











School Trustees’ ge cveegg A Ass'n. Est. 


1922. Editor: H. M. Griggs. Subscription, §2. 
Trim size, 814x111. type page: 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 31/2 and 2!/,. lished 8 times. Forms 
close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, controlled, 5,598: other, 150. 
Trustees, 3,180; teachers, 610; school bd., 580; 
ea pn others. 804. Foss Wy P 
imes age age age age 
1 $10 $ 80.00 $ 65 65 00 $5 $0.00 


00 
8 5.00 70.00 &S. 00 40 0 
Color, 4A, O80. bleed, 10%. 





Cc di Teacher, 480 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont. Published by the % ET Teach- 
er. Est. 1896. Subscription, $5. pe page, 5! 
xB; 2 cols., 2!/2. Published sit? except July 
and Aug. Forms close 5th. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,418; controlled, 
1,000; other, 200. Rates— Ye P ; 
age i, Page 
$ 44.00 $ 27% 
5 36.00 
10 . 29.00 


L’Enseignement, (French), 6330 Iberville St., 
Montreal 36, ue. Published by Catholic 
Teachers of Quebec. Est. 1934. Editor: Rene 
St. Amour. Subscription, $1. Type page, 10x14; 
5 cols., 2”. Published 10th. July, Aug. com- 
bined. Forms close a. prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation, sworn, Jan. 1960, paid, 16,260; 
controlled, 3,781; other, 575. Rates on request. 


Modern Instructor, 1935 Albert St., Regina, 
Sask. ng gs ps School Aids & Text Book 
Pub. Co. Est. Subscription $3.50. Trim 
size, 6x9. oy crake 1 col. 4. Pub- 
lished 18th prec. except Shaly and Aug. Forms 
close 10th 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 4,200; 

controlled, 400. Rates— 

I) P 

$ 38 50 0 


—" 1 Page 
6 60.00 35.00 











ly, Page 
$ 65.00 $ 20% 





CCAB 


School Progress. 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, 
Ont. Published by School Progress. Est. 1932. 
Editor: Harry F. Coles. Subscription, $3.50 
Trim size, 8!/;x1]14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
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31. and 21/4. Published monthly. Forms 
oe. 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing, list-A-D. 

irculation, controlled, 4,005; other, 100. 
Principals & headmasters, 2,248; school bd. 
officials, business administrators, _——- 
agents, 813; provincial depts. of ed. officials, 
74); architects, 109: other, 116. Rates— 


2, Page Page 1/3 Page 
120.00 $100. 00 $ 73.00 
100.00 
90.00 0 00 e iy 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, 15%. 





LIBRARIES 


ALA Bulletin, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 
Published by American Library Assn. Est. 1906. 
Editor: Samray Smith. Subscription, $1.50. Trim 
size, 634x10. Type page, Slax: 2 cols., 16 S 
Published Ist except July-A ug: von 
Forms close 15th. prec. Agency discounts, 15- 
Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 25,841; controlled, 
1,110; other, 182. Rates— 
Times 1Page Vy, ge Page ‘|, Page 
1 “ 00 s25 00 $ 70.00 ¢ 40.00 
5 195.00 0.00 65.00 
180.00 100. 00 60.00 
Color, $175; bleed, $15. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


Booklist & Subscription Books Bulletin, The. 
50 E. Huron St., Chica 40 1l. Published by 
American Library Assn. 1905. Editor: Edna 
Vanek. Subscription, 6. rim size 65/gx9l/. 
Type page, 5\/x8; 2 cols., 2!/2. Published Ist 
and 15th, except single issue in Aug. Forms 
close 30 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
pen. sworn, paid, 19,041; other, 200. 
ates— 








Times 1Page ¥,Page Page ' 
1 $200.00 fi 15.00 $ 65.00 a bo 
6 190.00 62.00 
22 160.00 m4 0 50.00 20 % 
Color, none; bleed, $15. 


Catholic Library World, Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pa. Published by Catholic Library 
Assn. Est 1929. Editor: William J. Redding. 
Subscription, $8. Trim size, 634x10. Type page, 
534x834; 2 cols., 23%. Published 5th, ug. thru 
April. ‘Forms close Ist prec. May-June issue 
pub. May 20th; forms close Ist. Agency dis- 
counts, 18-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

eel sworn, paid, 2,780: controlled, 
30; other, 147. Rates— 
Times 1Page Y, e 4 Page 

re sot «fest | $ 5500 

5 00 75.00 50.00 

10 0.00 65.00 45.00 
Color, $25, taal $12. 


College and Research Libraries, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 1]. Published by Amer. Librar 
Assoc. Editor: Maurice F. Tauber. Est. 1939. 
Subscription, $5. Published bi-monthly, Jan. 
15. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 7,527: 
other, 249. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Wy Page yy Page 
1 $125 60 75 #0 $ 50.00 
6 110.00 65.00 45.00 
Color, on request; bleed, $10 


ay Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
Published by R. R. Bowker Co. Est. 1876. Edi- 
tor: E. Moon Sabect tion, $10. Trim size, 61/4,x 
914. Type page, Axe: 2 cols., 21/2. Published 
Ist & 15th except iz July, Ist Aug. Forms close 
23 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 18,050; controlled, 
590; other, 200. Rates ( ulk)— 
Times 1 Pag e Page Page \ sot0 
$2 $1600 $954 00 0 


150.00 9 
2 140.00 85.00 20 0 
Color, $220; bleed, $20. 


Special Libraries, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 
Published by Special Libraries yng Est. 1910. 
Editor: aay L. Allison. Subscription, $7. Trim 
size, 634x10. Type page, 5!/x8; 2 cols., 2\/2. 
Published 15th Aug. thru May. Forms close 
_ prec. Agency iscounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 














Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,403; paid, 
1,136; other, 80. Rates— 
Times 1 Page \, Page yy Page 

$100.00 4 Se 4 $ 45.00 

10 90.00 40.00 

Color, not available; bleed, sis 


Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University Ave 
New York 52. The H. W. Wilson Co. Est 1914: 
Editor: John Wakeman. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 634x10. Type page, 5!/gx814. Published 
Ist, except July and Aug. Forms close 6 wks. 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 26,025; controlled, 
46; other, 85. Rates— 
Times 1Page 1Page ‘1, Page 
1 $180.00 § 95.00 $55 00 
5 162.00 49.5 
10 153 00 8 3 46 3 36 30 
Color not available; bleed, $15. 
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Government markets 


Help in selling to government agencies 


available from many federal sources 


CURRENT TRENDS 


s TO SELL TO GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
—collectively the world’s largest 
buyer of machinery, equipment, 
supplies, and services—manufactur- 
ers are faced with the necessity of 
knowing and following procedures 
required by purchasing offices. 

The Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C., periodi- 
cally publishes an extremely valu- 
able booklet entitled, U.S. Govern- 
ment Purchasing Directory. The 
directory contains detailed, alpha- 
betical lists of items and services 
purchased by military agencies of 
the Federal Government, as well as 
comprehensive listings of materials, 
services, and supplies regularly 
bought by civilian agencies. 

The following two chapters con- 
tain information on trends and sta- 
tistics on the markets represented 
by the military establishment, and 
by state, county, and municipal gov- 
ernments. The information below 
provides general facts relative to 
doing business with the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Federal procurement offices — 
either military or civilian — use two 
methods of buying: Advertising for 
competitive bids on contracts for 
needed items or services; and, ne- 
gotiating with selected suppliers. 

Most Government buying is nor- 
mally done through the advertised 
bid method. Negotiated purchasing 
is limited by law to purchases 
which meet specifically defined con- 
ditions—such as purchases amount- 
ing to less than $1,000, and purchas- 
es of perishable food items. 


# Bm suyrinc. When buying items 
through the advertised bid method, 
a procurement office will refer to 
its “bidders list” to locate suppliers 
of the desired item. 

Bidders lists are comprised of 
names of concerns which have in- 
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formed the procurement office that 
they have the item available. Ap- 
propriate firms listed will be sent 
an “invitation for bids.” 


= NEGOTIATED PURCHASES. This type 
of buying also starts with a refer- 
ence to the procurement office’s 
bidders list. 

Instead of asking a large number 
of manufacturers for bids, the pro- 
curement office will select a lim- 
ited number and request each to 
submit a “proposal” or “quotation” 
on the intended purchase. 

Contracts are not necessarily 
awarded to the lowest bidder—in 
either advertised procurements or 
negotiated purchases. Regulations 
state that the contracting officer 
make the purchase “to the best ad- 
vantage of the Government.” 

There are a number of sources of 
procurement information. Some of 
the more important are listed be- 
low: 


U. S. Government Purchasing Directory 

This publication contains names and 
addresses of major military and civilian 
purchasing offices, and items and serv- 
ices purchased by each: as well as the 
same information relative to local pur- 
chases by individual military installa- 
tions 


Booklets published by armed forces to 
assist manufacturers in selling to them. 

There are two booklets which describe 
general classes of items purchased by 


the services and cite addresses of pur- 
chasing offices: 1) ‘‘Purchased Items 
& Purchasing Locations of the Depart- 
ment of Defense’; and 2) ‘How To 
Sell To The Department of Defense."’ 


Business Service Centers of the General 
Services Administration. 

These Centers are located in the GSA 
regional headquarters in the following 
cities: Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; 
and Washington, D. C. 


Synopsis of U. S. Government Proposed 
Procurement, Sales & Contract Awards. 
This publication is issued daily by 
the Department of Commerce. It sum- 
marizes proposed purchases of selected 
items, lists contract awards, and con- 
tains information on proposed sales of 
Government surplus property. 


= GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION. 
This is a service agency which is 
important to anyone wishing to sell 
to the Government. 

Here are the more 
functions of the GSA: 

e Procurement, supply, mainte- 
nance and utilization of real and 
personal property. 

® Disposal of surplus property. 

@ Records management. 

© Purchase and handling of items 
for the national stockpile. 

@ Administration of a national 
reserve of defense plant equipment. 

e Expansion of domestic produc- 
tion of strategic metals. 

® Government-wide assistance in 
rate and service matters pertain- 
ing to public carriers and utilities. 

GSA is organized into five oper- 
ating Services: Public Buildings; 
Federal Supply; Transportation and 
Public Utilities; Defense Materials; 
and, National Archives and Rec- 
ords. 

Following is a brief summary of 
the activities of the divisions of in- 
terest to manufacturers. 


important 





MARKET COMPOSITION 


Group code numbers and titles: 


> 91—Federal government (Chapter 64) 
> 92—State government (Chapter 65) 
> 93—Local government (Chapter 65) 
> 94—International government. 

@ Industrial establishments 


the basic code 





This chapter is a preliminary summary-review of government 
markets. The following two chapters contain detailed information on 
military markets and on state, county, and municipal markets. 

Industrial classifications of government-owned and operated 
business enterprises are based on the following S.I.C. Industry 


@ Code S.I.C. 34, for example 
sents the Fabricated Metal Products in 
dustry. Code 9134 therefore identifies a 
federally-owned establishment in the fab- 
ricated metal products classification 

owned by 
governments are identified as to specific 
type by the addition of two numbers to 


® Code S.I.C. 9234 is the code which ap- 
plies to state-owned establishments in the 
fabricated metal products group 


repre- 
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> Public Buldings Service. PBS 
administers programs for the space 
planning, acquisition, management, 
repair and disposal of real proper- 
ty. Acquisition is accomplished 
through construction, rental, direct 
purchase and “lease purchase.” 

Management activities include 
building operation, upkeep, space 
assignment and_ utilization, and 
services related to telecommunica- 
tions and protection. 


» Federal Supply Service. FSS pro- 
cures, stores and distributes items 
of supply common to all federal 
agencies. It conducts programs to 
standardize and catalog items of 
purchase and it provides for fur- 
ther utilization of excess and the 
disposal of surplus personal prop- 
erty. It also operates the govern- 
ment’s interagency motor pool. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Buying practices and procedures 
vary with the type and level of the 
respective governmental units. De- 
tailed information is found in the 
following two chapters. 

The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce is an excellent source of 
marketing information—and assist- 
ance—for industrial marketers. The 
Department maintains Field Of- 
fices throughout the country. (An 
accompanying table shows their lo- 
cations and addresses.) 
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Albuquerque. N. Mex., U.S. Courthouse 
CHapel 7-0311. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bldg., 66 
Luckie St., N.W., JAckson 2-4121. 

Boston 9, Mass., U. S. Post Office & Court- 
house Bldg., CApital 3-2312. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 504 Federal Bldg., 117 
Ellicott St., TL 3-4216. 

Conte 4. S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jas- 
per 5 West End Broad St., RAy- 
oll * 

Cheyenne, We. 207 Majestic ang 16th 
St., & Capitol Ave., Phone 634-2731. 

a 6, Ill., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 

ANdover 3-3600. 
Clacinnat 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank 
Bldg., 36 E. Fourth St., DUnber 1-2200. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 

cole E. 6th St. & Superior, CHerry 


Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104 Merchandise 
Mart, Riverside 8-5611. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse 
KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 
WOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N. C., 407 U. S. Post Office 
Bldg., BRoadway 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 405 
Main St., CApitol 2-7201. 

Jacksonville I, Fla, <4 
Elgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 
nut St. BAltimore 1-7000. 


438 Federal Bldg., 


Federal Bldg 


9111 Wal- 





FIELD OFFICES of the U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Calif., Room 450, 1031 S 
Richmond 9-4711. 
212 Falls Bldg 


Los Angeles 15 
Broadway 


Memphis 3, Tenn 
6-3426. 


JAckson 

Miami 32, Fla., 408 Ansley Bldg., 14 N.E 
First Ave., FRanklin 7-2581. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 
Bldg., FEderal 2-3211. 


New Orleans 12, La., 333 St 
Phone—529-2411 

New York 1, N. Y. Empire 
LOngacre 3-3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 

137 N 


Charles Ave., 


State Bldg 


Phoenix, Ariz Second Ave., AL- 
pine 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St., GRant 
1-5370. 

a 4, Ore., 217 Old U.S 

Bldg., CApital 6-3361. 

Reno, Nev 1479 Wells Ave 
2-7133. 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 
Bldg., Mllton 4-947]. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New 
MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake City |, Utah 
St., EMpire 4-2552. 

San Francisco ll, Calif 
tomhouse, YUkon 6-S111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 Ss. 
P. O. Bldg., ADams DANS. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg 
909 First Ave., MUtual 2-3300. 


Courthouse 

Phone— 
309 Parcel Post 
Federal Bldg., 
222 S.W. Temple 
Room 419 Cus- 


Courthouse & 








In addition to providing informa- 
tion on governmental buying prac- 
tices and procedures, these field 
offices can provide detailed statis- 
tics, reports, etc., on every con- 
ceivable phase of the nation’s econ- 
omy. Information and assistance is 
also available on  import-export 
problems. 

One unit within the Department 
of Commerce is of particular sig- 





July 1, 


Amount 
$48,172 
43,800 
2,670 
52 
1,650 
$ 2.826 
286 

2,344 


Budget Item 
Major national security 
Military defense 
Atomic energy 
Stockpiling 
Military assistance 
International affairs & finance - 
Conduct of foreign affairs 
Econ. & technical development 
Foreign info & exchange 
activities : 196 


Veterans services & benefits $ 5,301 
Education & training ............ 128 
Loan guarantees .... 77 
Compensation & pensions : 3,823 
Hospital & medical care 1,025 
Hospital construction dies 66 
Insurance & indemnities 27 
Other services, administration 155 


Labor and welfare ................ $ 6,020 
Education ee aes 1,177 
Science, research, libraries 

and museums xa 278 
Labor & manpower 502 
Public health 1,111 
Public assistance canineiiial tii 2,540 
Correctional, penal institutions 52 
Other welfare services ... 360 

Agriculture & agricultural re- 
sources $ 5.743 
Stabilization of prices & income 3,959 
Rural electrification & phones 355 
Financing farm ownership . 312 
Conservation of farm land & 

water 773 
Research, other agri. services 344 

National resources—cons. & dev. § 2,162 

* As proposed to the Congress, January, 1961, 

March 24, 28, 1961 





Budget Expenditures by Function* 
1961—June 30, 1962 


(Dollars in Millions) 


with revisions proposed in the President’s message of 


Budget Item 
Land & water resources 
Forest resources 
Mineral resources 
Recreational resources 
Fish & wildlife resources 
Gen’‘] qurreye & administration 


ce, g. & space ........ 





Space 

Aviation ..... 

Water transportation , 

Postal service 

Housing & community 
development 

Promotion -& regulation < of 
business. ........ 

Civil defense .................... 

Disaster loans 


General government . 

Gen'l property & records mgmt. 

Legislative functions 

Judicial tunctions 

Executive direction, manage- 
ment ; : 

Ceniral fiscal operations 

Central personnel management 

Civilian weather services 

rere services, alien con- 
tro 

Territories, panaeenints, DG 
ther 


Interest 
On public. “debt. 
On refunds 
On uninvested funds 


Allowance for contingencies 


Total Budget Expenditures $84,926 


Source: Bureau of the Budget 








nificance to industrial marketers— 
BDSA, the Business and Defense 
Services Administration. BDSA con- 
sists of the following 24 Industry 
Divisions and five offices. 


BSDA Industry Division 


Department of Commerce 
ashington 25, D.C 


Iron and steel 


Agriculture, con- 
Leather, allied 


struction, mining 
& oil field equip- 
ment 
Aluminum & 
magnesium 
Automotive 
Building materials & 
construction 
Business machines & 
office equipment 
Chemicals & rubber Shipbuilding; rail- 
Communications road; ordnance; 
equipment & aircraft 
Consumer durables Textiles and clothing 
Containers & Water, sewerage 
packaging and utilities 
Copper Offices 
Electrical equipment Area development 
Electronics Distribution 
Food industries Field services 
Forest products Small business 
Industrial eqpmt Technical services 


prods 
Mechanical com 
ponents 
Metalworking eqmpt 
Metal & minerals 
Power equipment 
Scientific, motion 
picture, photo- 
graphic products 


BDSA divisions each cover a bas- 
ic industry or group of related in- 
dustries. The divisions assemble and 
prepare detailed reports on trends, 
developments, future capabilities, 
etc., of the industries they serve. 
Direct contact with the appropriate 
BDSA division is often an excellent 
method of obtaining current, com- 
prehensive market information. 

Periodic reports are published by 
the BDSA, under the title Current 
Industrial Reports. They contain 
production and inventory data, etc., 
and usually a brief commentary on 
conditions in the industry covered. 


Source: Governments Division, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Government Division 


Military markets 


New administration’s defense concept 
adds dollars and shifts buying patterns 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= Asout $45.4 BILLION WILL BE 
SPENT by the Department of Defense 
(DOD) between July 1 this year 
and June 30, 1962, representing ap- 
proximately a 4.4% increase over 
the fiscal 1961 figure. 

In addition to the money it spends 
each year, DOD assets have been 
estimated to exceed $134 billion— 
which is roughly twice the collec- 
tive assets of the 100 largest cor- 
porations in the United States. 

Major shifts have occurred within 
military budgets in recent years. 
The Air Force got a larger chunk of 
the total—at the expense of the 
Army. The proportion devoted to 
procurement and R&D has gone up, 
while personnel categories and op- 
erations dropped. 

More shifts occurred last March, 
when the present administration 
proposed changes to the budget sub- 
mitted to Congress last January by 
the previous administration. New 
concepts of defense strategy showed 
up in recommended increases, de- 
creases, or reallocations. 

The shift was back toward more 
emphasis on ground “hardware,” as 
opposed to aircraft and missiles; 
more money for personnel—to in- 
crease the size of various services; 
decreases in some areas of “opera- 
tions.” 

For market research purposes, 
military programs can be grouped 
into six major categories. Here are 
some facts of interest for each of 
the categories. 


> Military personnel Money 
spent in this category covers pay, 
subsistence, and related outlays for 
active duty military personnel. 
Fluctuations in armed strength 
furnish a key to requirements for 
food, clothing, and similar person- 
nel-related demands. This is an area 
worth watching, because technologi- 
cal developments point toward im- 
portant future changes in the com- 
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position of personnel, as_ technical 
requirements for operating future 
weapon systems increase. 


> Operations & maintenance . . . 
This covers the pay of civilian em- 
ployes of the military establishment, 
plus consumption-type outlays not 
covered under procurement. Pur- 
chases from private business are 
mainly petroleum, lubricants, spare 
parts, medical, and organizational 
equipment and supplies. 

This category got 24.7% of total 
military outlays in last January’s 
proposal but in future years is ex- 
pected to get a slightly declining 
proportion of the total military 
budget. 


> Procurement programs . . . These 
consist primarily of production and 
purchases of military weapons, elec- 
tronic systems, etc. 

Although missiles and jet aircraft 
have outbalanced once-conventional 
weapons, and expansions in space 
programs are a virtual certainty, 
the Kennedy administration last 
March proposed some face-lifting 
within this category. More funds 
were to be shuttled back into the 
“conventional weapon” category, at 
the expense of some aircraft and 
missile projects. 

Procurement is now the largest 
single segment of the defense budg- 
et—accounting for 33.5% of the pro- 
posals sent to Congress last Janu- 
ary, and given an added shot in the 
arm when the revised proposals 
were submitted last March. Expec- 
tations are that this category will 
hold top spot for some time to come. 


> Research & development . . . This 
covers the early stages of the weap- 
on creation cycle. Most of the work 
is performed under contracts with 
industrial and research organiza- 
tions, including universities. Sizable 
activities are also carried on in the 
research, development, and test in- 
stallations operated by the military 
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services themselves. 

Authorities expect this portion of 
the total defense budget—which ran 
around 5% two years ago, and was 
boosted to 10.2% last January—to 
continue getting a larger share of 
military outlays in the future. The 
reason is that a greater portion of 
the total cost of the weapon creation 
cycle occurs in this stage. 


> Construction . . . In this category 
are air fields, missile-launching 
sites, navy yards, and troop training 
facilities. 

Outlays in this category took 
about 4% of last year’s defense 
budget, and dropped to 2.5% for 
fiscal 1962. However, construction 
expenditures are expected to rise— 
absolutely, as well as proportionate- 
ly—with the growing importance of 
ground support equipment for the 
missile and space programs. 


> Miscellaneous . . . At present this 
category accounts for less than 1% 
of the total defense budget—with 
outlays being devoted primarily to 
such things as the reserve programs, 
retired pay, and certain establish- 
ment-wide activities. This does not 
represent a major market target for 
most industrial companies. 

From a market analysis stand- 
point, one general point is worth 
noting: the proportion of the mili- 
tary budget which can be devoted 
to any single major category is 
limited by competing as well as re- 
lated demands. 

As a case in point, procurement of 
a new weapon system usually gen- 
erates construction of new facilities 
from which to operate it. Mainte- 
nance and operating costs tend to 
rise with expansions in procurement 
programs. In addition, a balance 
must be maintained between outlays 
to develop new systems and funds 
to produce existing systems. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


Major national security accounts 
for 56.7% of the federal budget 
proposed (as of last March) for the 
period July 1, 1961 through June 
30, 1962. 

The following table shows the 
budgetary proposals, with data on 





the revisions proposed in March to 
the budget originally submitted in 
January. 


Major National Security 


(Fiscal years—$ in millions—estimated) 
Item and penditures 
Department 1961 1962 

Departinent of Defense +. ia $44,660 
Personne a 146 12,390 
Operation & ‘maint. “16 321 10,671 
Procurement (aircraft, 

ships, missile, 

Oier) snineis RE 

R&D, test, evaluation 3,917 
Construction . 1339 
Revolving & mgmt 
funds ; . (—350) 
Military functions 
subtotal _ ...... : $40,995* $42,910" 
Military assistance ee 1, 750° 
Atomic energy  ...............$ 2,689 $ 2,680* 


Stockpiling & defense pro- 
duction expansion. ...... 134* $ 52 


Grand Total . $47,392* 
*Changes recommended 
March, 1961—New Admin. 
Department of Defense $ 800 

ilitary functions .. 1,000 

Military assistance ..(- any 
Atomic Energy ....... 
Stockpiling _.................. A$ - 10) 


March 1961 
Grand Total .. $46,358 $48,172 


Source: Bureau of the Budget 


Over and above strictly military 
defense items, the armed forces 
represent a market for various per- 
sonal-consumption items purchased 
by military personnel and their de- 
pendents. In general, the sale of 
such items is through the post ex- 
change outlets and commissaries. 

Latest figures reported by one 
authority show approximately 11,- 
000 post exchange outlets—both do- 
mestic and overseas—em ploying 
nearly 70,000 civilians. In one year, 
$8 million were made available to 
domestic installation Commanders 
for air-conditioning and moderniza- 
tion of PX facilities. 

Domestic per capita sales for PX’s 
is reported to be approximately $24 
to $50 per month, while overseas 
per capita sales were in a range of 
$30 to $35 per month. 


WHAT THE MARKET BUYS 


Other than the obvious military 
items indicated by the accompany- 
ing budget tables, the Department 
of Defense buys practically every 
equipment and supply item common 
to general business and industry. 

Office equipment and fixtures, 
building maintenance materials, ve- 
hicles and repair facilities are only 
a few of the general groups of prod- 
ucts bought consistently by DOD 
agencies. 

Post Exchanges and commissaries 
buy virtually the same types of 
products and services as retail dry 
goods stores and food stores. 

Additional and related informa- 
tion will be found in Chapter 63. 
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AIR FORCE / SPACE DIGEST 


Best covers the management levels... 


AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST has the largest paid circulation among manage- 
ment men in the USAF and aerospace industry of any magazine in the aero- 
space field. These are the men who make decisions on systems development 
and procurement ... on prime contracts, associate contracts, directed sub- 
contracts and subcontracts. Contract decisions are management decisions! 


31,875 Air Force Personnel 

95% of all USAF generals 

71% of all USAF colonels 

53% of all USAF officers 

above the grade of major 

13,275 aerospace industry manage- 
ment executives in companies re- 
sponsible for 90% of aerospace prime 
contracts 


of the $12 billion aerospace market... 


Again in Fiscal Year 1962, 7 out of 10 Department of Defense aerospace 
dollars will be spent by the USAF for: 
ELECTRONICS & CONSTRUCTION 
MISSILES AND AIRCRAFT 6,104 COMUNICATIONS — 1,263 (INCLUDING 
SPACE 4,195 SYSTEMS 1,096 MISSILE SITES) 


OTHER SERVICES OTHER SERVICES OTHER SERVICES OTHER SERVICES 


AIR FORCE AIR FORCE AIR FORCE AIR FORCE 
3,146 4,185 679 858 
kb) (68 %) C47) (68%) 


(FIGURES EXPRESSED IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


in a Climate of editorial reliability. 


professionals in aerospace management, AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST 

illuminates and interprets all the sectors of aerospace power—military, 
scientific, political and economic. From the first three issues of 1961, five 
articles were inserted by Congressmen into the Congressional Record ...a 
unique record in the field of Aerospace publishing. Senior Editor Claude 
Witze’s article in the January 1961 issue on “The Challenge to Aviation in 
the Cold War" won the top honor in aviation trade publishing, the 1961 
Aviation/ Space Writers’ Association Award. This kind of professional editorial 
reporting explains why 79% of AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST readers pay to 
renew their subscriptions each year—a percentage of renewals higher than 
that of any other aerospace magazine. 


E:: by professionals in the front rank of aerospace journalism for 


AIR FORCE / SPACE DIGEST 


THE BASIC MEDIUM IN THE AEROSPACE MARKET 
1901 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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HOW THE MARKET BUYS 


On a general basis, buying is split 
three ways—with the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force representing the re- 
spective buying agencies within the 
Department of Defense. 

Procurement is literally spread 
all over the map—throughout the 
United States, and in many different 
areas of the world. For planning 
purposes, it is important to recognize 
that all agencies within the three 
services are generally obligated to 
conform to the voluminous Armed 
Services Procurement Regulations. 

The significance of the procure- 
ment regulations is that buying is 
tightly controlled. Competition is 
involved in every dollar spent. All 
invitations by the Department of 
Defense—to contract or vend—are 
offered to an “approved seller’s list.” 

To sell products to domestic Post 
Exchanges contacts should be made 
with the various Army and Air 
Force Exchange Service regional 
offices—located in Atlanta, Ga; 
Baltimore, Md.; Chicago; San An- 
tonio, Tex.; and, San Francisco. 

To sell to overseas Post Ex- 
changes, the contact is: Procure- 
ment Division, Hdqtrs., Army & Air 
Force Exchange Service, 25 W. 43rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

One other agency of significance 
to those selling to the armed serv- 
ices is the Defense Materials Serv- 
ice, which is part of the General 
Services Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

DMS buys, stores, and rotates 
materials for the national stockpile, 
and promotes domestic expansion in 
the production of vital metals. It 
also manages the Government’s Na- 
tional Industrial Reserve of machine 
tools and production equipment. 

Materials in the custody of DMS 
are stored at more than 220 loca- 
tions. These locations cover ap- 
proximately 24 million sq. ft. of 
warehouse space, 66 million sq. ft. 
of open space, and 2 million barrels 
of tank space. 

Field offices of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce constitute an- 
other valuable source of informa- 
tion and assistance for those sell- 
ing to or wanting to sell to agencies 
within or related to the national 
defense establishments. 


Sources: Armed Forces Manage- 
ment; Industrial Marketing. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Air Force Assn., 17th & Penn. Aves., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C 

Am. Ordnance Assn., 17th & Penn. Aves., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
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Armed Forces Chemical Assn., 2025 Eye 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Armed Forces Communication & Electron- 
ics Assn., 1624 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Quartermaster Assn., 
Washington, D.C. 

Society of Am. Military Engineers, 
Penn Aves., Washington 6, D.C. 

U.S. Armor Assn., 1757 “K” St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


1026 Seventeenth St., 


17th & 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 


Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 





Air Force/Space Digest 
(See Chapter 24) 
For additional data see page 571. 





@ 


Air Force Times, 2020 M. St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Published by Army Times Pub. 
Co. Est. 1947. Editor: Don Mace. Subscription, 
$7.50. Type page, 10!/3. 5 cols., 2''. Published 
Saturday. Forms close 9 days prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 110,323; unpaid, 2,642. 
Rates—1 page, a? 2/, page, $1002; 1/2 page, 
$750; 1/3 page, $50 
Combination a with Army Times and/or 
Navy Times. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





American Armed Forces Newspapers, (group 
is comprised of 120 individual papers pub- 
lished at Army, Navy and Air Force installa- 
tions), 405 Lexington Ave., oy 3 York 17. Rep- 
resented by W. B. ge Co. Type page 
varies from 10xl4 to 16x21 3/7. Published 
weekly. Forms close 4 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, 
quest. 


sworn, 830,910. Rates on re- 


VAC} 


Armed Forces Management, 1001 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Published 
by American Aviation Publications. Est. 1954. 
Publisher: C. W. Borklund. <_< ey $10 
Trim size, 8!/4xll1/4. Type pa 7x10; 3 cols., 
2 3/16. Published monthly. mls close 10th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-B-C 
Circulation, controlled, 19,259; other, 4,116. 
Administrative, 8,927; procurement, 4,711; en- 
gineering, scientific, 3,500; operations, 3,000; 
other, 973. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/2 Page ‘1/3 Page 
1 $665.00 $470.00 $365.00 $250.00 
6 635.00 450.00 345.00 238.00 
12 605.00 440.00 335.00 232.00 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, $50 


For additional data see page 271. 








Army. 1529 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Published by Assn. of U. S. Army. Est. 
— Editor: J. B. Spore. Subscription, $6 
2a page, 7 1/16x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 
; th prec. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 


gf re sworn, paid, 68,262; controlled, 

844; other, 250. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page Page 1/3 Page 
1 $8 $400.00 
380.00 

450.00 360.00 


Color, 4A, $150; bleed, 10% 





Army Aviation, | Crestwood Rd., West 
Conn. Published by Army Aviation Publica- 
tions re itor: gore! en. Sub- 
scription rim size, 51/2x71/2 pe page 
43/44x6 25/32; 2 cols., 214. Published hh: Forms 
close 10th prec Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,453; controlled, 
263; other, 54. Rates— 

— 1 Page Page 


6 


12 390 227.00 
Color, publishers’ choice, $150; other, 50%; 
bleed, 10% 
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Army-Navy-Air Force Journal, 1710 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. Pub- 
lished e gp: 3 and Navy Journal, Inc. Est. 
1863 itor eRoy Whitman. Subscription, 
$10. Tre size, 101/2x1334. Type page, 93/x12!/; 
4 cols., 13/2 pi. Published Saturday. Forms 
close Tuesday. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 21,720; unpaid, 610. Army, 
14,130; Air Force, 2,641; Navy, 1,556; Libraries, 
1,444; other, 1,459. Rates— 
Times P. , Page 7x10 
1 $625.00 $350. 00 $430.00 
13 535.00 300.00 370.00 
26 490.00 275.00 340.00 
Color, 50%; bleed, 15% 





Army-Navy-Air Force Register & Defense 
Times, 2020 M. St., Washington Dy C. 
Published by Army-Navy-Air Force Register, 
Inc. Est. 1879. Editor: Tom Wuriu. Subscrip- 
tion, $5.00. Trim size, 83xlll/%. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 23/12. Published bi-weekly. 
Forms close Thurs. of prec. week. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2 
Circulation, paid, 29,642; unpaid, 4,046. 

Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%, Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $420. S220. 00 "$210.00 $140.00 
13 . 168.00 112.00 

2 157.50 105.00 

Color, 4A $100; bleed, 159 


Army-Navy Store Magazine, 9 E. 38th St. 
New York 16. Published by Commercial Cir- 
cular Co. Est. 1949. Type page, 10x16; 5 cols., 
2’. Published Ist. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Rates— 
VW, Page 
$ 90.00 
85.00 
83.70 





4, Page 


12 
Color, red, blue, 5% 





Army Times, 2020 M. St., Washington 6, D.C. 
Published by Arm Times Pub. Co. Est. 1940. 
Editor: Tony seech, Subscription, $7.50. Trim 
size, 117/xl5. Type page, 10!/;; 5 cols., 2”. 
Published Saturday. Forms close 10 days 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, paid, 92,920; unpaid, 3,651. 
Rates—l page, $1,400: 2%; page, $1,000; \ 
page, $750; 1/3 page, $501 
Color rates on request 
Combination rates with Air Force Times 
and/or Navy Times. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


Aviation Week and Space Technology. 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Published by icGraw- 
Hill Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1916. Editor, Robert B. 
Hotz. Subscription, $7. Trim size, 8 5/16x11!/. 
Type ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published Mon- 
day. Forms close 3 weeks prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 

dation, paid, 80,481; unpaid, 2,997. Mfrs. 
of aircraft & missiles, power plants, com- 
ponents, airborne & ground equip., materials 
& supplies, 42,263; govt. & military, 15,814; 
U.S. & foreign transport cos., 6,876; com- 
mercial research assns. & educational instns. 
engaged in research, 2,953; fixed base opera- 
tors, air freight operators, flight services, tech- 
nical schools, dealers & distributors, 2,621; 
lane owners, operational & flight personnel, 
F063: others, 8,023. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 Pa 

1 $1550. 00 41 

13 1418.00 1038.00 
52 1225.00 878.00 
Color, 4A, $170; bleed, $155. 
Buyers’ Guide, published in mid-December 
as an extra issue. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


e 2 Page 1/3 Page 
$837.00 
775.00 


678.00 


Data Magazine, 1831 Jefferson Piss " Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Published by Queensmith Asso- 
ciates, Inc. Est. 1956. Editor: Murray Queen- 
smith. Subscription, $12. Trim size, 8 5/16x11. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Published Sth 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 8,723; controlled, 
2,185; other, 247. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $350.00 $3100 00 $225.00 $180.00 
6 sy 00 270.00 195.00 160.00 
12 (0.00 250.00 180.00 150.00 
Color, $100, bleed, 15%. 


Marine Corps Gazette, Box 1844, Quantico, 
Va. Published by Marine Corps Assn. Est 
1916. Editor: Lt. Col. T. N. Greene. Subscrip- 
tion, $4. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 214. Published monthly. Forms close 20 
days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn, March 31, 1960, paid 





arr ee 2, 123 Fs Rates— Ye P 
imes ne age lage 
i hone | $318 00 


6 Mia 00 380.00 300.00 
12 515.00 355.00 280.00 
Color, 4A, $250; bleed, 15% 


Military rast & Government Buying. se 
M. St. W. ashington D. C. Pub 
ane b "Aray Times Pub. Co. Est. 1950. Edi- 
tor: . Davis. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8x11. “tyre page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols., 35/12 
and 23/12. Published lst. Forms close 10th 
prec. me ore discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation qualified, 10,299; non-qualified, 
1,939. Military canteens, VA retail outlets, mil- 
itary retail outlets, 5,220; commissaries & 
other quartermaster procurement, 2,254; clubs 
1,967; other, 1,426. — 

i age 1/3 P 


2/- ge age 

beso to “bento | “bine to 

322.00 241.50 161.00 

280.00 210.00 140.00 

Color, 4A, $100; others, $125; bleed, no charge. 

Almanac &é& Directory, published annually 
in July 








National Guardsman, The. | Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 1, D. C. Published 
PY, National’ Guard Assn. of the U. S. Est. 
7. Editor: Allan G. Crist. Subscription, $2. 
Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published Ist. Forms close lst. prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 82,316; controlled, 
Loe. ——. 
imes age 2; Page \/, Page 1/2 Page 
1 $500-00 $375.00 $300.00 
6 475.00 350.00 275.00 
12 450.00 325.00 250.00 


Bleed, 10%. 185.00 





Navy Pictorial News, Wainwright Bldg., Nor- 
folk 1, Va. Published by Armed ag tend News- 
paper Corp. Est. 1933. Editor: F. L. Jack “—- 
son. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 11x16l/4, 
page, 10x151/4; 5 cols., 2''. Published athe 
Forms close 15th prec Agency discounts, 15-2. 
— iP 
imes age YW, Page 1, Page 
$189.00 $126 00 q 
153.09 
12 137.79 i 86 
Colors, $60; bleed, none. 


© 


Navy Times, 2020 M. St., Washin ng B; i. 
Published by Arm Times Pub. Est. 1951. 
sgh John Slinkman. Shoctiction, $7.50. 

e page, 10!/;; 5 cols., 2’’. Published Sat- 

sal Forms close 10 days prec. Agency dis- 
conaie, 15-2 

Circulation, paid, 58,933; un ie 1,888. 
Rates—-1 page, $900; 24 page, $667; 1/, page, 
$500; 1/, page, $334. 

Combination rates with Army Times and/or 
Air Force Times. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 








Officer, The, 2517 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. Published by. Reserve 
Officers Associations of the U. S. Est. 1924. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8!4xll!4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 10th. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 68,500; other, 200. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page '/, Page 
1 $420.00 $300.00 $225.00 
6 390.00 280.00 215.00 
12 360.00 260.00 200.00 
Color, covers only; bleed, $50 


Yq Page 
$125.00 
120.00 
110.00 





Overseas Weekly. 380 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Published by International ‘Media 
Co., Inc. Est. 1950. Editor: Marion von 
Rospach. Subscription, $6.50. Type page, 934x 
131/,; 5 cols., 2'’. Published weekly, Thurs. 
prec. Forms close 11 days prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, June, 1958, paid, 49,022; 
other, 2,210. Rates on request. 





Post Exchange and jromuniooery’ 43 W. Front 
St., Red Bank, N. J. Est. 1941. Editor: John 
Miller. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 8144x111. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 13 and 20 
picas. Published Ist. Forms close 15th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 7,000. Rates— 
Times 1 Page YW, Page 1/3 Page 
$205.00 $145.00 
170.00 125.00 
150.00 115.00 

Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 15% 





Quartermaster Review, 1026 17th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by The Quar- 
termaster Assn. Est. 1921. Editor: Major Gen- 
eral H. Feldman, U.S.A., Ret. Subscription, 
$7.50. Trim size, 81/:x1l. Type page, 7x10; 2 


cols., 33g. Published lst of even months. Forms 
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Electronics Manufacturers! 





Now, more than ever, 
you are needed by your Government 


© Have you made your manufacturing 
capacity known in the Pentagon? 


SIGNAL 


OUR SKILLS and your products 
ea needed now as never be- 
fore, and what’s more, the basis for 
giving out defense contracts is being 
widened. 

This means: if you already have 
a defense contract, you can try to 
increase your allotment. If you 
don’t have a contract, here’s your 
chance! 

In either case, get your story 
quickly into the only magazine 
aimed exclusively at the military 
electronics market. That’s SIGNAL! 


We cannot guarantee 
you a contract 


MILITARY = 
s ELECTRONICSL 


SIGNAL does not peddle influence. 
However, 10,000 prime prospects 


for your product read SIGNAL each 


month, and they include the highest military personnel as well as con- 


tractors and sub-contractors. 


It is vitally important that you should reach these key people. They 


make decisions that involve billions of dollars worth of defense spending. 


Reach them al// through SIGNAL! 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


The only magazine aimed 
entirely at the growing 
military-electronics market 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
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Government Division 


Qa] State, county, municipal markets 


State and local government 1960 outlays 
hit $47.3 billion for goods and services 


CURRENT TRENDS 


® ADDITIONAL INCREASES in state and 
local expenditures are anticipated 
this year, with purchases of goods 
and services heading for an esti- 
mated total of $51 billion, up 
$3.5 billion from the 1960 figure. 

The mobility of the U. S. popu- 
lation and the increased degree of 
urbanization have added greatly to 
the demands being made on state 
and local governments. To provide 
the services rendered, state and lo- 
cal governments employ more than 
5 million persons—approximately 
one out of every 12 workers in the 
country—about 40% of which are 
engaged in school activities. 

In addition to being one of the 
largest employers of labor, state 
and local governments are also ma- 
jor investors in capital goods. Col- 
lectively their construction projects 
in 1960 represented more than 20% 
of the nation’s total new construc- 
tion put in place. 

Supplemental to compensation for 
personal services and construction 
outlays, state and local governments 
expended more than $9.5 billion 
last year—approximately 20% of 
the nation’s total—for purchases of 
equipment, utility services, and the 
vast array of goods necessary to 
carry on the general housekeeping 
functions of government. 

Commerce department data indi- 
cate that $1 billion of the $9.5 bil- 
lion represented outlays for major 
equipment items, such as motor ve- 
hicles, school and office furniture, 
etc. To maintain services now de- 
manded, these governments are ex- 
pected to continue increasing these 
outlays indefinitely. 

Here are some of the current 
trends in the various divisions of 
the state, county, and municipal 
market. 


SANITATION & SEWAGE 


According to U. S. Public Health 
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Service estimates, as of last March 
a backlog of municipal sewage 
works construction of $1.9 billion 
had been built up. In addition, new 
projects estimated to require out- 
lays of more than $528 million an- 
nually for the next 10 years, are 
reported by one industry source 
as necessary just to keep abreast of 
the pollution clean-up program. 

Added to the municipal sewage 
works investment, industries will 
require collective outlays of an esti- 
mated $500 million per year to treat 
their process wastes during the next 
decade. 

Trends in sewage and industrial 
wastes are pronounced: the nation- 
al aim is to eliminate the discharge 
of all untreated or inadequately 
treated wastes. Higher degrees of 
treatment will be required. Better 
sewer systems will be needed to 
serve new communities and grow- 
ing urban and metropolitan areas. 

From an equipment standpoint 
these trends mean that more pump- 
ing and lift stations will be re- 
quired. Also, all operations will be- 
come more highly mechanized, in- 
strumented, and automated. 

Within the past few years, greater 
public concern has been shown over 
polluted waters. This has resulted 
in pressures for a national speed- 
up in control programs. A good ex- 
ample is the first National Water 
Pollution Conference which was 
held in Washington last December, 
at the request of the President. The 
conference focused sharp attention 
on the sewage and industrial wastes 
works needed to minimize water 
pollution. 

The Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources released 
a report emphasizing the fact that 
water will be in short supply in the 
foreseeable future and that the only 
solution for this deficiency is water 
reuse. The Committee placed a 
price tag of $42.2 billion on sewage 
and industrial wastes works needed 
between 1960 and 1980, with an ad- 
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ditional $39.4 billion needed be- 
tween 1980 and the year 2000. 

Last Spring Congress was con- 
sidering bills that would double, or 
more than double Federal grants to 
municipalities for sewage works 
construction. 


STREETS 


One authoritative spokesman has 
predicted that by 1969 there will be 
about 435,000 miles of urban streets 
in this country. This compares with 
today’s approximate 385,000 miles, 
and the prediction is based on an 
annual growth rate of 1.4%. 

Some cities build their own 
streets, but the usual practice is to 
have them built on contract. How- 
ever, all cities do their own main- 
tenance. Estimates place last year’s 
total outlays for street maintenance 
at about $600 million, with expecta- 
tions that the figure will be $620 
million this year. 

Building a new street, laying 
pavement, patching, etc., are only 
the preliminaries to the intermin- 
able job of cleaning, snow removal, 
and other maintenance activities. 
Reported to be currently in opera- 
tion are some 4,600 street sweepers, 
2,590 flushers, and 10,569 snow 


plows. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


Regulation of traffic has become 
a major municipal obligation. The 
constantly increasing number of ve- 
hicles, accidents, and higher speeds, 
plus aroused public awareness of 
the resultant problems, have com- 
bined to establish new attitudes on 
the part of state and local au- 
thorities. Expense is no longer the 
major determining factor in the 
scope of a program the authorities 
conduct. 

Traffic engineering in large cities, 
as a general trend, has encouraged 
the development of equipment 
which is increasingly sensitive to 
the vehicles themselves, as opposed 
to the operators. Radio operation of 
traffic signals is continuing to re- 
place wire circuits in a number of 
cities. Principal dependence is still 
on properly timed, fixed, intercon- 
nected controllers. 
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meet the leaders of the municipal market 


face-to-face in the pages of 


MAYOR oi MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER Talk directly to the 


mayors . . . managers... police chiefs in the journals that speak their language! 


MAYOR and MANAGER covers the 
problems which face America’s muni- 
cipal officials in this great time of 
change from urban to suburban living. 
In their hands rests the responsibility 
of providing —for America’s almost 
180 million population — adequate 
schools, roads, police and fire pro- 
tection, water facilities, sewage dis- 
posal, recreation sites, etc. They read 
MAYOR and MANAGER to find out 
what new goods and services are 
available to help them carry out their 
tasks within the strict budgets they 
must follow. MAYOR and MANAGER 
really opens doors to city hall be- 
cause it reaches 10,17! of the top city 
officials who annually spend 35 
BILLION DOLLARS for communities 
with populations of 1,000 or more. To 
do a complete selling job at city hall, 
lay the groundwork in the pages of 
MAYOR and MANAGER. 


Remember... The Municipal Market is on the move! Cover the leaders who make the decisions in 


MAYOR and MANAGER ¢ LAW and ORDER 








LAW and ORDER is the monthly man- 
ual police officers believe in! Gives 
them the facts about law enforcement 
methods across the country. It’s so 
well-received it’s become the most 
widely read police publication in 
America! Each month, 16,322 police 
officers — including 7,415 police 
chiefs who annually spend over 2% 
BILLION DOLLARS to run their force 
read LAW and ORDER. Cars, clothes, 
radios, bullets, batteries, photo gear 

. . whatever you sell that is needed 
and used in law enforcement, call on 
the police chiefs. You can sell them 
in LAW and ORDER . .. for less than 
142¢ per contact. You'll find the chiefs 
really respond to LAW ard ORDER. 
One advertiser received 668 inquiries 
in 10 months. Put the law to work 
for you...and order a campaign, now! 
It can be your ticket to a successful 
new selling adventure. 


NB 


72 West 45th Street - New York 36, N. Y. » MUrray Hill 2-6606 
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In traffic signals, flexibility is the 
primary consideration. One author- 
itative source has estimated that 
25% of the traffic controllers cur- 
rently being purchased are traffic 
or vehicle-actuated. The new con- 
trollers can accommodate a variety 
of accessory units to meet changing 
traffic needs. 

Other materials and_ supplies 
which are part of today’s traffic en- 
gineering programs include plastic 
(or paint) pavement markers; im- 
proved traffic and directional signs; 
parking meters, parking meter carts, 
and parking lot gates, etc. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Few, if any, other businesses have 
so much money invested in machin- 
ery and related items—such as pipe 
—and yet charge so little for their 
“product” as do the nation’s water 
supply systems. And, according to 
informed observers, few other busi- 
nesses have such a big backlog of 
needed improvements. 

A 1948 U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice survey found that 5,700 com- 
munities needed new and improved 
systems—to the value of approxi- 
mately $2.3 billion, representing an 
average per capita cost of $25. Ac- 
cording to current estimates, the 
public water supply system must 
invest $29 billion between now and 
1980 in order to meet anticipated 
demands. 

This represents approximately 
$1.45 billion annually, which would 
mean more than doubling the an- 
nual water works construction in- 
vestment of 1960. Last October, wa- 
ter works construction outlays were 
running at an annual rate of ap- 
proximately $650 million. 

Public water supply shortages and 
deficiencies reported to exist at 
present are indicated in the follow- 
ing table. 


Current Deficiencies in 
Public Water Supply 


Item Percentage 
Distribution system pipe and 
appurtenances . , 50% 
Ground water storage capacities .... 309 
Pumping facilities ‘ m 35% 
Transmission lines piaecoaa 40%, 
Treatment plant processes and 
equipment : 40%, 
Water sources na me 20% 
Source: Water Works Engineering 


The significance of these defici- 
encies, in terms of actual customers 
in the water works market, is il- 
lustrated by the following table 
which lists some selected equipment 
items which need periodic replace- 
ment. The data are based on a sur- 
vey of the Water Departments of 
the cities indicated. 
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Water Department Equipment Ownership 
(Parentheses show city size in thousands) 


Phila- Winston- Little Newport 
delphia Salem Rock ews 
Item (2,002) (111) (107) = (114) 


Air com- 

pressors* . 16 12 7 9 
Chemical 

feeders  .... 14 12 28 
Filters . 177 20 17 20 
Pumps . 15 20 17 
* Stationary 

Source: American City Magazine 


In the area of trends in water 
works operations, one authority 
cites the following: existing systems 
will more and more extend services 
to metropolitan areas; better water 
quality will be demanded; better 
chemical control will be provided; 
more automation and instrumenta- 
tion will be applied; and, more ef- 
fective financing and administrative 
business practices will be used. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Expansion of the nation’s popu- 
lation is being reflected in the 
equipment and services required to 
maintain the more than 20,000 fire 
departments presently organized in 
this country. 

Latest information available in- 
dicates that U. S. fire departments 
maintain more than 100,000 vehicles 
of all types, ranging from heavy- 
duty pumping engines through lad- 
der trucks, squad and rescue trucks, 
to station wagons and sedans. Spe- 
cialized tools and equipment are 
purchased in great variety, and 
more than 100 million feet of heavy- 
duty fire hose is currently being 
maintained. 

The present trend toward annex- 
ation of suburban areas by adjacent 
larger cities has resulted in the ab- 
sorption of some small volunteer 
departments into larger, profession- 
ally-staffed departments. It has also 
created a demand for building new 
fire stations, increasing manpower, 
and purchasing new apparatus 
and equipment to meet the growing 
fire protection needs. 

In addition to housing apparatus 
and equipment, the nation’s fire sta- 
tions also provide quarters for the 
more than 125,000 professional fire 
fighters and many of the million- 
plus volunteer personnel. Building 
and maintaining these quarters, as 
well as uniforming the personnel 
and equipping them with special 
clothing adds a further dimension to 
the market represented by the na- 
tion’s fire fighters. 


PARKS & RECREATION FACILITIES 


Increased public use of parks has 
made it necessary for operating 
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authorities to increase their pur- 
chases of time and labor saving 
items. 

According to informed sources, 
public parks are currently involved 
in extensive efforts to improve the 
areas themselves. This involves the 
planting of better grasses to insure 
good, durable turf. In many cases, 
underground irrigation systems and 
pop-up type sprinkler facilities are 
being installed. More and more of 
these systems are being automated 
and run by timing systems. 

The movement extends to trees, 
where mechanical devices such as 
pneumatic trimmers, electrical pow- 
er saws, gasoline chain saws and 
various hydraulic type hoists are 
becoming more widespread in use. 

Today’s park authorities are re- 
lying on more versatile equipment, 
in the way of tractors, light trucks, 
and similar items, to help cut labor 
costs and improve efficiency of all 
operations. Park men are contin- 
uing to place heavier reliance on 
the use of chemicals to control 
weeds, insects, and other types of 
infestations which would otherwise 
require much manual labor. 


POLICE PROTECTION 


Local government police outlays 
in 1959 totaled more than $1,500 
million, of which approximately 
$576 million went for payroll, and 
the remainder for equipment and 
other operating expenses. 

Informed authorities report that 
the police market is moving more 
and more rapidly in the direction of 
mechanization and the use of ad- 
vanced scientific equipment. Exam- 
ples cited include: utilization of two 
and three-way radio communica- 
tion for all police rolling stock; in- 
troduction of new types of equip- 
ment for safety traffic control; es- 
tablishment of more laboratories for 
scientific investigations; and, estab- 
lishment of more efficient recording 
and business systems for identifica- 
tion purposes. 

According to one industry source 
there are now 275,000 uniformed, 
full-time policemen and law en- 
forcement officers in the U. S., plus: 
39,000 part time law enforcement: 
personnel. Organized police depart- 
ments are reported to exist in more: 
than 7,000 incorporated communi- 
ties, with the size of the forces: 
varying in number of personnel! 
from one to 24,000 persons. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


State and local governments col~ 





These are the systems 
of local government 
that buy municipal 
equipment, products 
and services... 






































Shown here are the three basic forms of local govern- 
ment which rule most municipalities. Each system differs 
in actual purchasing procedure. However, the pattern 
of “buying action” remains constant for all. Municipal 
buying is broad; it is done on a group basis by both 
administrative and engineering officials. Together, they 
determine the final purchasing decision. 
































COUNCIL-MANAGER 





This is why advertising in 
THE AMERICAN CITY 
is such an important invest- 
ment. Through it, you cul- 
tivate a far greater number 
of officials who initiate 
municipal sales — many 
more buying influences 
than any other publica- 
tion serving this rapidly 
expanding market! 
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lectively spent $61.1 billion last 
year, to provide public services, 
construct and maintain facilities, 
buy equipment and materials, and 
pay the administrative costs of the 
organizations involved. 

For the purchase of goods and 
services, state government outlays 
totaled $14.8 billion in 1960, com- 
pared with $11.9 billion in 1957. 
Local government 1960 outlays for 
goods and services totaled $32.5 
billion last year, compared with 
$24.9 billion in 1957. 

The table at lower right, headed 
“State Government Expenditures,” 
shows a two-year comparison of 
outlays, with data grouped by func- 
tion. 

The following tables contain the 
latest available data on local gov- 
ernment outlays, released last 
March by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Local Government Outlays—1959 
By Type Of Function 


(Dollars in Millions) 


Item 
General government sielinligadiealgtealaaciaaaianias 
General administration ......... 
Gen. property and records mgmt. 
Central personnel management and 
~ employment UE . cadebtiaun 1,000 
N interest 842 


Net 
129 


Other siesiaas re 
Health, education & ‘wellave anche $21. 745 
Public health & sanitation ... P| 
Education ..... . 13,718 
Elementary & secondar y (13,334) 
Higher ........ : ‘ 98 
Other aes . (281) 
Public assistance 1,995 
Civilian safety . 2,640 
Police . (1,516) 
Fire (947) 
Prisons 177 
Labor & manpower ' ] 
Cc ce & h $5,532 
Regulation of commerce & finance : 326 
Transportation . : atisenede 
Highways 
Water air 
Housing & community redev. 
Public utilities 
Transit 
Electricity 
Water & gas . 
Other 
Conservation of agricultural resources $ 
Conservation & recreational use of 
natural resources 
National defense & etemic | energy . 
Other unallocated 
Total 


419 








133 
$ 824 
eo 8 
.$ 364 

; . "$32, 937 
Source: " Survey of Current Business 


State & Local Government Purchases 
of Goods & Services in 1960 


(Dollars in Millions) 


Item State 
Employe compensation $ 6,900 
Wages & salarie s ... 6,300 
Public . (1,800) 
(4,400) 
600 
. 5,900 
n.d. 
n.a. 
n.a n.a 
n.a 900 
n.a. 00 


n.d 
n.d 


1 & institutional 


sestiandis & ‘other 
purchases 
Total 


S$ 2,100 $ 7.500 
$14,800 $32.500 
Source: Survey of Current Business 
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WHAT THE MARKET BUYS 


Purchases of equipment and sup- 
plies by state, county, end munici- 
pal governments tend to be correl- 
ative with those bought by various 
regional Federal Government pro- 
curement agencies. There are, how- 
ever, a number of additional items 
which would be purchased—due 
primarily to the localization of gov- 
ernmental services. 

Generalized requirements of city 
governmental units are indicated by 
some of the following facts. 

There are well over 380,000 miles 
of streets within city jurisdiction— 
necessitating traffic signals, pave- 
ment marking materials, two-way 
radio cars, etc. 

Traffic control equipment sales 
have been reported by an authori- 
tative source to amount to almost 
20% of the entire municipal market. 
Included in this figure would be 
such items as street lighting facili- 
ties, traffic signs and parking me- 
ters, etc. 

Based on data originally compiled 
by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, the following table illustrates 
various cost elements involved in 
sewage works construction. Ac- 
cording to the originator, on a per- 
centage basis the data are still con- 
sidered valid for current conditions: 


Cost Element Involved 
In Sewage Work Construction 


Dollar Expenditures 
(per thousand dollars) 


Sewers Treatment 
...$306 $280 


Overhead, profit, etc. $198 $172 


ee +, paramo 
fuel, etc.) FS ..$ 25 
cer $421 
Metal products ............. 126 
Castings (iron and 
steel) (18) 
Hydrants & valves .... ( 5) 
Pipe & fittings (19) 
Steel (reinforcing) .... (49) 
Steel (structural) 
Tanks & towers 
Other “me bs 
Stone & clay products * 
Brick & tile . 
Cement ......... 
Asbestos cement. Pipe 
a Pee 
Concrete pipe ............ 
Sand, gravel, stone . 
Other eS 
Lumber 
Miscellaneous materials 
—T materials ...... 
Paint varnish ; 
Paving materials ..... 
Other : 


a ‘Ssascancse saat 
lectric motors, 
generators 
Electric wiring & 
fixtures. ...... = 
Heating & ventilating “ 
Pumping equipment 
(including prime 
movers) hoes 
Sewage treatment 
equipment 
Meters & controls 
Other equipment 
Source: Journal Water Pollution Control Fed. 
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HOW THE MARKET BUYS 


Public accountability is possibly 





Item 
Education . 
Intergovernmental out atlays acs 
State colleges/universities 
Operation of commercial 
activities only caeibinaions 
Local schotio-dect outlays 
Other inion os 
on j 
egular state. highway facilities ...... 
State toll highway facilities - 
Intergovernmental outlays ........ 
Public welfare - en 
Categorical public ‘assistance 
Other public assistance . 
Other public welfare 
an : ; 
State hospitals & institutions 
for the handicapped . 
Health a Ree neve 
Natural resources ....................... 
Correction 
Police ae = 
Employment security ebniaitwatien | ae 
General control 
Miscellaneous : 
Water transport “6 term 
facilities 
Airport 
Housing & community redevelopment 
Miscellaneous commercial activities 
Protective inspection & pte x 
General public bu roms ipcneeesiiibaah 
Veterans’ 
Libraries . ; states 
Intergovernmental outlays n.e.c 
Gen. local government support .... 
SEE NS TEM 2.) RRR 


Other 





services 


Commerciai Activities’; such data for prior 
2Amounts for libraries are included under 





1960 


(millions) 
$ 8,857 


State Government Expenditures 


Percent 
change 


+10.0% 


1959 


Per Capita 
millions) 1960 


5,300 ,808 +10.2 


2,856 


--- $27,227 
1Fiscal 1960 data on state electric power & croo insurance programs are classified under 
years are included under 
‘‘Education—Other.’’ 


+ 9.2 


+ 9.2 
+17.0 
+ 6.6 
— 4.0% 
— 25 
—42.9 
+ 3.3 


+ ++++ 


++++ +++ +41 
te ee co mn 
PF HD-N {WOM >OHNO 
NS ARUWOKH OW ODUM 


+ 
rs 


“Miscellaneous 
“Natural Resources.’’ 


Source: Governments Division, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
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ity, County, State 


Market with One Magazine 


MARKET IS BIG, STEADY AND GROWING Public Works are es- 
sential for modern living. Present needs, prompted by the ra- 
pid growth and shifts of populations and industry, call for 
expenditures at an annual rate of $1114 Billion for highways, 
streets and airports; water supply; sewage, waste and refuse 
collection and disposal; power, lighting, and other essential 
services. 


WHO BUYS Engineering and technical administrative officials 
of cities, counties and states, together with their consultants 
and larger contractors, are responsible for providing these 
public works facilities, as well as allowing for other utilities 
and activities. 


These readers of PUBLIC WORKS individuals specify, recom- 
mend or direct the purchase of equipment, materials and serv- 
ices, used in this basic industry. 


Circulation policy of PUBLIC worKs Magazine is to reach all 
persons charged with these public works functions in all com- 
munities of 2,500 population and over (although many smaller 
places are covered); every county of 10,000 and up; every 
key state highway and health engineer. 


PUBLIC WORKS MAGAZINE'S EDITORS, EDITORIAL CONTENT 
AND PRESENTATION INSURE MAXIMUM READERSHIP Four full- 
time editors with one or more degrees in civil, sanitary, me- 
chanical and chemical engineering and with years of “in-the- 
industry” experience, plus two technical consultants, supervise 
the editorial content. Four regularly contributing columnists 
help deliver the full-dimension know how this industry must 
have on 


Engineering 
Administration 
Financing 


Operation 
Supervision 
Maintenance 
Research 


Planning 
Design 
Construction 


Edited at the engineering and technical level for the men 
with whom all sales of engineered products must start. 


PROFITABLE FACTS 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 


All articles in every issue are laid out for maximum ease of 
reading and attractiveness by the dean of American art di- 
rectors, Nathaniel Pousette-Dart. 


Many principal articles contain full four-color illustrations, an 
exclusive PUBLIC WORKS Magazine feature which is vital to con- 
veying the full meaning of the text matter. A number of these 
articles are full-length texts and are reprinted to become tech- 
nical and instructional Handbooks. 


EDITORIAL RESEARCH pustic works Magazine is periodically 
subjected to the thorough and critical field research of THE 
EASTMAN RESEARCH ORGANIZATION, which supplements the 
reader contacts of the editors and checks performance. This 
service is exclusive to PUBLIC WORKS Magazine in its field. 


MANUALS TO HELP BUYERS BUY: 
The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 
The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 
The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 


spell out in proper chapter sequence, the requirements for each 
step in programming, completing and insuring the availability 
of these basic public works facilities. Sales literature from two 
to twenty-four pages inserted in these “buy” books adds to the 
effectiveness of and completes ail other sales promotion by 
making sure that product facts are constantly available to buy- 
ers when purchases are being considered. 


MARKET RESEARCH FINDS BUYERS Surveys conducted among 
the readers of PUBLIC WORKS Magazine are made available to 
advertisers to provide information to marketing and sales ex- 
ecutives for their determination of potential unit purchases, 
and areas of geographical activity to aid in directing promo- 
tional effort. 


Make sure you have the new brochure, “Profitable 
Facts on the Public Works Market,” especially 
tailored to the marketing of your product and 
demonstrating how you can increase your adver- 
tising effectiveness by 
. Proven periodical readership among engineering 
and technical administrative officials who specify, 
recommend or direct purchases of your product. 
A sure methed of having your complete sales 
presentation available at buying time. 


. Market research pinpointing immediate sales op- 
portunities. 


@ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 

@ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 

@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


T READERSHIP 


RESEARCH 
Vv 


Publications 
200. Se. Broad St.. Ridgewood. N. J. 
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the single, most significant charac- 
teristic of the typical governmental 
unit — insofar as evaluating the 
respective unit from the standpoint 
of selling to it. 

In some 500 cities there are cen- 
tral purchasing agents. In many of 
these cities — such as Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, etc. — these 
agents have considerably more re- 
sponsibility than  order-writing. 
However, to sell to this market, it 
is not normally sufficient to reach 
only the purchasing agent. 

The term “team buying,” (or 
“sroup purchasing”) is probably 
more applicable to state, county 
and municipal purchasing practices 
than to any other single market. 
Whether the item being purchased 
is a police revolver or a road scrap- 
er, public funds are normally in- 
volved. 

In most instances, final approval 
of expenditures is the result of one 
or more recommendations passed 
along to the unit vested with the 
authority to approve disbursement 
of public funds. In general this unit 
— whatever it may be within the 
respective government body — re- 
lies on the recommendations of the 
technical or other specialists within 
whose department the request orig- 
inates or under whose jurisdiction 
the item will be used. 

One authoritative source indicates 
that the plant superintendent and 
the consulting engineer are two of 
the most significant men to reach 
in selling equipment which will 
become part of a plant or process. 
Another spokesman for the market 
points out that maintenance, repair 
and operation supplies tend to be 
bought directly or on the recom- 
mendation of the appropriate de- 
partment heads. 

Whether the purchase be a mu- 
nicipal swimming pool, or an elec- 
tronic computer — one fact seems 
generally characteristic of purchases 
made within this market: buying 
and specifying influences exist at 
various levels of the administrative 
and operational hierarchy. It is, 
therefore, unusual for the market 
to be “covered” by concentrating 
all sales efforts on one individual 
—regardless of title. 


Sources: American City Maga- 
zine; Fire Engineering; Journal 
Water Pollution Control Federation; 
Park Maintenance; Public Works; 
Wastes Engineering; Water Works 
Engineering. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 
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American City 

65-1. This is the Municipal Market. Com- 
mentary and report containing statistics 
on population growth and expansion of 
cities, towns, and villages, plus discussion 
of products purchased by municipalities, 
and an explanation of municipal purchas- 
ing procedures and bidding processes. 

American Recreation Journal 

65-2. Organized Recreation in the United 
States. 12-page survey report on the na- 
tion's organized recreation departments, 
containing data on types of equipment 
purchased, number of persons involved 
in programs, financial resources, buying 
influences, and trends for future develop- 
ment of the market. 

Colorado Municipalities 

65-3. Colorado's Local Governmental Mar- 
ket. Capsulized analysis of Colorado's 
municipal market with data on rural-ur- 
ban trends, building trends, and expendi- 
tures for public improvements in the 
State. 

County Officer 


65-4. The County Official: What Sort Of 
Man Is He.? 4-page survey report con- 
taining an editorial profile of the “‘typi- 
cal’’ county official, with information on 
his job activities, purchasing influence, 
types of goods and services purchased. 

65-5. Purchasing Procedures & Expenditures 
in Five Urban Counties. Data sheets 
showing comparison of 1959-60 and 
1960-61 county budgets and expendi- 
tures, plus a graphic chart of purchasing 
“‘chain-of-command.” 

Firemen Magazine 

65-6. Census of Public Fire Departments. 
Data sheet containing the number of 
paid, part-paid, and “‘volunteer’’ public 
fire departments in the U.S. and Canada, 
with data grouped by state and province. 

dournal Water Pollution 

Control Federation 

65-7. Estimating Sewage Treatment Plant 
Operation & Maintenance Costs. 8-page 
report and analysis of sewage treatment 
plant operation and maintenance, with 
data on cost per million gallons per day, 
activated sludge treatment, etc. 


65-8. Position of States in Water Pollution 
Control. 8-page commentary and analysis 
containing information on current and 
future problems, the role of research, in- 
creased staff and appropriations, better 
lab facilities, the number of sewage and 
industrial waste treatment plants in op- 
eration, etc. 

65-9. Market Facts. Capsulized analysis of 
current activity in construction of sewage 
collection systems, treatment plants, etc., 
with information on future prospects and 
buying practices. 

65-10. Water & Pollution. 8-page folder 
containing statistics on water consump- 
tion trends and usage, plus a financial 
statement on water and sewage utilities. 


65-11. Where Does Research Stand In Wa- 
ter Pollution Control? 8-page commen- 
tary and analysis of the nation’s present 
waste treatment resources, and their rate 
of development. 


65-12. Where Does Industry Stand In Wa- 
ter Pollution Control? 8-page commen- 
tary on the future prospects of integra- 
tion of industrial waste management with 
production, trends in research, etc. 


65-13. The Treatment Works of a New Re- 
finery. 16-page illustrated report of a 
“field trip” through the wastewater treat- 
ment plant of a Canadian refinery, show- 
ing types of equipment used and contain- 
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ing an explanation of waste treatment 
processes. 

Municipal South 

65-14. Facts About the Southern Municipal 
Market. 16-page report on a special pop- 
ulation census of 25 southern municipali- 
ties, with information on _ projects 
planned by various cities, plus an analy- 
sis of costs 

Public Works 

SERIES OF REPORTS: for items indicated by 
title, the following special bulletins con- 
tain statistics on application, usage, own- 
ership and/or trends. 

65-15. Aggregate, Sand, Salt & Cinder 
Spreaders Used by Counties & Cities. 
65-16. Bituminous Distributors Used By 

County Highway Departments. 

65-17. Public Works Construction Needs— 
1959-1980. 

65-18. County Expenditures for Highway 
Construction & Maintenance. 

65-19. Estimated Major Unit Equipment 
Requirements for Expanded Highway 
Construction Program. 

65-20. Equipment Used by County Highway 
Departments. 

65-21. The Market for Mowing Machines, 
Tractors, Seed, etc., created by the Inter- 
state Highway Program. 

65-22. Motor Truck Usage & Sizing in 
Cities, Counties, States. 

65-23. New Equipment Expenditures by 
Counties. 

65-24. Pumps & Standby Power Units used 
by Water Works Departments. 

65-25. Roller & Compactors used by Cities, 
Counties, & States. 

65-26. Truck Usage in the Public Works 
Market 


Rural Roads 

62-27. What is a Rural Road? Illustrated, 
pocket-size folder containing descriptions 
of all types of rural roads, with roads 
classified by source of funds which make 
them available. 

Street Engineering 

62-28. Municipal Street Construction & 
Maintenance. Market and media fact 
folder containing information and statis- 
tics on construction and maintenance of 
municipal streets. 

Water & Wastes Digest 

65-29. Sewage Collection & Treatment Sys- 
tems in the Nation's Smaller Communi- 
ties. 8-page report on the nature and 
scope of the smaller community market 
in the water supply and sewage treatment 
field, with highlight data on percentages 
of treatment systems located in communi- 
ties of various sizes 

CANADA 

Civie Administration 

65-30. A Report on Waterworks & Sewage 
Systems. 8-page report on Canadian wa- 
ter-works and sewage systems, containing 
data on construction work performed 
1952-60, plus consumption of chemicals, 
1958-59 


65-31. Survey of Municipal Construction 
Equipment. 28-page survey report con- 
taining data on equipment in use and 
purchasing intentions of 393 Canadian 
municipalities, with data grouped geo- 
graphically and by type of equipment. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Assn. of State Highway Officials, 917 
Natl. Press Bldg., N.W., Wash. 4, D.C. 





Am. Municipal Assn., 1625 ““H” St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Am. Public Works Assn., 1313 W. 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Am. Road Builders Assn., World Center 
Bldg., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Am. Water Works Assn., 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Building Officials Conference of Am., 110 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Inti. Assn. of Fire Chiefs, Hotel Marti- 
nique, New York 1, N.Y. 

Intl. City Managers Assn., 1313 E. 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Natl. Assn. of County Officials, 1616 Eye 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Natl. Conf. of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, 1155 E. 60th St., Chicago 37 

Natl. Fire Protection Assn., 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston 10, Mass. 

Natl. Inst. of Governmental Purchasing, 
1001 Conn. Ave., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Natl. Municipal League, 47 E. 68th St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 

Water Pollution Control Federation, 4435 
Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Wash. 16, D.C. 

Water & Sewage Works Mfrs. Assn., 170 
Broadway, New York 38, N.Y. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1960 
IMPORTANT: All publications alphabetical- 
ly listed—under basic group plus following 
subgroups: 

1) Fire and Police Departments; 2) Parks & 
Public Grounds; 3) Sanitation & Sewage; 
4) Waterworks 
CANADIAN publications are listed imme- 
diately following U. S. publications in each 

group and/or subgroup. 


Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter 


American City. 470 Park Ave. South, New 
York 16. Published by Buttenheim Publishing 
Corp. Est. 1909. Editor: William S. Foster. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 814xll14. Type page 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2\/ and 314. Published Ist 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list-A-D 

Circulation, qualified, 30,683: non-qualified, 
3,338. Engineers & public works officials, 
9,219; mayors, commissioners, & councilmen, 
5,381; water works officials, 4,603; consulting 
& sanitary engineers, 2,693; city managers 
1,824; city purchasing agents, etc. 1,752; other 

188. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%3;Page '1/, Page '1/; Page 

l $545.00 $400 to ‘$310.00 

475.00 350.00 270.00 
440.00 325.00 250.00 
Color, 4A, $110; bleed, 15% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 577. 





Borough Bulletin, 506 State Street Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa. Published by Pennsylvania 
State Association of Boroughs. Est. 1917 
Editor, Glenn A. Marburger. Subscription, $4 
Trim size, 834x1134. Type page 71/2x10; 3 cols 
2%;. Published monthly. Forms close Ist of 
prec. month. Agency discounts, 15-0 
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Circulation, sworn, July 1959, 5,800. Rates on Times 1 Page *® Page % Page 1/3 Page 


request. 


] $350.00 300.00 240.00 
6 300.00 250.00 200.00 





Colorado Municipalities, 2300 Broadway, 12 250.00 200.00 150.00 
Boulder. Published by Colo. Municipal League. Color, 4A red, $75; other, $95; bleed, 10%. 


Est. 1925. Editor: Jay 
Y, 


uu size, 81/4xll 
2g. Published Ist. 


Agency discounts, 15-2. 


T. Bell. 
e page 
orms close 


2 gE $3. nee. 
7x 
13th prec. Texas. Est. 1923. Editor: Clark Coursey. Sub- 





3 cols., County Progress, P. O. Box 419, Brownwood, 


scription, $2.50. Trim size, 814x111. Type page, 


Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,802; other, 155. 7x10, 3 cols., 24%. Published 15th. Forms close 


Rates— 

Times 1Page 4 
1] $ 96.00 ¢ 

6 s .00 
12 00 

Color, 4A, eS. bleed, 


i . 


80 00 
1S%. 


m0 5340 


ri 00 


Ist. Agency disc., 15-2. Mailing list-C 
VY, Page Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 1,450; 
$ ¢ ie other, 79. Rates on request. 
33 00 Directory of Kansas Public Officials. 112 W. 
7th St., Topeka, Kansas. Published by my 
919 








The County Officer, 


1001 


League of Kansas Municipalities. Est 


Connecticut Ave., Editor: E. A. Mosher. Single copy, $17.50 Trim 


N. W. Washington 6, D. C. Published by Nat'l. size, 8l/2xll. Type page, 7!4x10; 3 cols., 2!/ 
Assn. of County Officials. Est. 1936. Editor: Published August 1. Forms close July { 
B. F. Hillenbrand. Subscription, $6. Trim size, Agency discounts, 15-0 

81/.xll. Type page, 7xl0. 2 and 3 cols., 21 Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,542; other, 54 
Forms close Ist mo foles~2 Page, $81; 2/, page, $63; 1/2 page, $52; 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C pore 


and 13 pi. Published Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 
paid, 7,500; 


Circulation, sworn, 


400; other, 200. Rates— 


$43 
controlled Col or, $30 bleed, 5% 


NINE out of TEN 
Road Miles in the U.S. 
are in this 


Market Covered by : 
RURAL ROADS | 


Over 91% of All America’s road-miles are non-urban. Their construction and 
maintenance is controlled by counties, townships, states and Federal agencies. 

RURAL ROADS is published exclusively for those who specify for over 3.1 million 
miles of roads —~ the buyers in a $3 billion market. Its from-the-field reporting, 
directed by civil engineers, is the most comprehen- — ccs pi ey 
sive and authoritative editorial in the field. | 
The advertising trend is now to Rural Roads. The 

figures for 1960: RR, up 31%; second publication 

down 28%. For the first four months of 1961: RR, 

up 18%, second publication off 30%. 


For a detailed picture of this giant market, 
write for ‘‘What is a Rural Road’’ 


i= Iral i=Jey—\e || The Gillette Group 
Magazine Publishing Division 


NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp 
PASADENA 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 10 
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Reaching the Top 
Echelon of Management 
In The Field... 


WATER & 
SEWAGE 


WATER & SEWAGE WORKS is written 
for and read by the men who design, 
build and manage the nation’s water 
supply and sewage treatment systems— 
consulting engineers, plant superintend- 
ents, managers—men who specify and 
buy the equipment, materials and serv- 
ices for the plants in this billion dollar 
market. 


reaches the largest audi- 
ence in the water supply 
and wastes disposal mar- 
ket of any publication. 


has more circulation in 
the sewage disposal and 
treatment market than any 
other independent publica- 
tion in the field. 


has more circulation in the 
water supply market than 
any other independent 
publication in the field. 


publishes more pages of 
editorial devoted to wastes 
treatment than any other 
independent publication in 
the field. 


publishes more pages of 
editorial devoted to water 
supply than any other in- 
dependent publication in 
the field. 


offers the largest circula- 
tion among vitally inter- 
ested consulting engineers 
than any publication in the 
field. 


provides complete cover- 
age of a related, combined 
water and sewage market 
No other publication can 
offer a like coverage. 


> 
res 
rs 
res 
@® 
rns 
> 


ja readership surveys conducted by manu- 
facturers serving the water and sewage field, 
WATER & SEWAGE WORKS maintains con- 
sistently the highest readership preference 
of any publication serving the sanitary engi- 
neering market. We will be glad to send you 
the results gained in independent reader- 
ship surveys made during the past 14 years. 


SCRANTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, INC. 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Florida Municipal Record, P. O. Box 778, Jack- 
sonville. Published by Florida League 2 
Mu nicipalities. Est. 1928. Editor: Raymond C 
Sittig. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 9x12. Typ 
page, 7 5/16x10; 3 cols., 2 5/16. Published ype 
Forms close lst. Agency discounts, 15-0. Mail- 
ing list-C 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,500. Rates— 
Times 1Page %,Page ') Page 

1 $200.00 $170 00 $120 = 

6 180.00 00 

12 160.00 144 00 196 60 60.00 
Color and bleed rates on request. 





Illinois County and Township Official, 4091/2 
E. Capitol Ave., Springfield. Bublished by M. 
Turner Allison. Est. 1940. Editor: Charles R. 
Topp. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8xlll, 
Type page, 6%xl0; 2 and 3 cols., 3 and 
24%. Published 15th, except July and Aug. 
combined. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 6.286; controlled, 
456; other, 


2%, Page 1/2 Page "$100 00 


Color, 4A, $50; bleed, $10. 








Journal of Housing. 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 
37. Published by National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials. Est. 1944. 
‘ditor: Doroth oye —<% tion, $5. Trim 
size, 81/xll. Type page, 7x10; cols., 13 pi 
Published 10th. cane close 15th prec. ‘Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,230; controlled, 
5,850; other, 150. Rates— 
Page 13 Page 
$175 00 
180.00 155.00 
150.00 130.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 


Kansas Government Journal, 112 W. 7th 
Topeka. Published iol ¢ League of Kansas Mu- 
nicipalities. Est. Editor: E. A. Mosher 
Subscription, $6. aim size, 814x114. Type 
age, 7x10; 3 cols., 131, Published Ist. 
orms close, 15th prec. | = Mh discounts, 
15-0 Mailing list-A- & 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 7.482; other, 131. 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page Page 1/3 Page 





12 
Color, $60; special, $75; bleed, 





&» 


Mayor And Manager, 72 W. 45th St., New 
York 36. Published by William C. Copp. Est 
1958. Editor: Frank G. MacAloon. Subscription, 
a Trim size, 81/.xll. Type page, 7x10. Pub- 

ed it Forms close Ist prec. Agency dis 
evn vA 


Circulation, qualified, 9,759: non-qualified 


648. Rates— 
2/5 Page 1/2, Page 
200.00 $150.00 
180.00 135.00 
160 4 120.00 
$50; bleed, $10 


For additional data see page 579. 





Midwest Inspection Journal, 205 W. Wacker 
Dr., eae 6. Published by Midwest Build 
ing Publications. Est. 1947. Editor: J. V. Gal. 
lagher Subscri tion, $3. Trim size, 84x11 1l/p. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13!/, ems Published 
Sth. Forms close 20th prec. Agency disc., 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 3,227: 
othe Zp Rate s— 
Times age 2%;Page 1%) Page 1/3 Page 
l $220 80 $165.00 $125 00 ¢ 90.06 
6 198 ( 148.00 113.00 81.00 
12 187 00 140.00 106.00 77.06 
Color, 4A, 25%; bleed, 10%. 





Minnesota Municipalities, 15 University Li- 
brary, Minneapolis, 14. Published by Trade 
Publishing Co. Est. 1916. Editor: O. C. Peter- 
son. Subscription, $2.50 ae size, 81/4xlll/. 
Type page 7x10; 3 cols., Published 10th 
Forms close 20th prec. y disc., 15-2 
Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 8,044; other, 
300. Rates— 
Times 1Page 2%3;Page Page 13 Page 
$100.00 $75 2.00 
90.00 
82.00 
Color, $20; bleed, no charge. 


Munici al iediex, 47 70 Par k See South, 

New York 16. Published by Buttenheim Pub- 
lishing Corp. Est. 1924. Research Editor: Alden 
W. Welch Subscript on, $15. — size, 67/gx 
10 Type page, 5!/2x8; 2 cols., Published 
annually in April. Forms close a Agency 
discounts 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, 1960 edition, controlled 
19,383. Rates—1 page, $590; 2 pages, $420; 4 
pages, $310; 8 pages, $240. Combination rate 
with American City Magazine. Color on re- 
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quest. Bleed accepted only with insertion of 
4 or more pages, 15%. 





Municipal Signal Engineer, 130 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Published by Public Safety 
Pub. Co., Inc. Est. 1936. Editor: en, yay 
singer. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Published bi 
monthly Jan. Forms close Jan. 20. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 2,804; 
other, 75. Rates— Yp P Vy P 
age age 
$135.00 3 ey 00 
125.00 00 
115.00 80. 00 
Color, $55; bleed, 15%,. 


G&» 


Municipal South, 218 W. Morehead St., Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. Published by Clark- Smith Pub. 
Co. Est. 1954. Editor: Demont Roseman, Jr. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x1l14. Type 
age, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33g and 26. Pub- 
ished 20th. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 8,668: non-qualified, 
740. Police & fire chiefs, 2,326; city engineers, 
ache works officers & other dept. heads, 

103; mayors, 1,554; purchasing a eae treas- 
urers, commissioners, state high 1,243; 
water works supts., 1,108; other, 7% 2 Rates— 
Times 1Page % Page VY. Pag e 1/3 Page 

1 $225.00 $195.00 $140.00 ‘$105.00 

6 190 170.00 120.00 85.00 

12 170.00 145.00 100.00 70.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, 10%. 


The Munici ~ 30 E. Johnson, Madison 3, 
Wis. Publis aby League of Wis. Municipali- 
ties. Est. 7300, Editor: Ed Johnson. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10; 
2 cols., 33%. Published 26th. Forms close 12th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 
C-A 








Circulation, sworn, paid, 9,720; controlled, 
422; other, 475. Rates— 
Times 1Page /Yy, ome Vy Page 
$75 $ 40 0.00 
6 y 38 
12 115.00 és. 00 35 60 


National Civic Review, 47 E. 68th St., New 
York 21. Published by Ntl. Municipal League. 
Est. 1912. Editor: Alfred Willoughby. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 434 
x73; 2 cols., 2!4. Published 5th. Forms close 
lst prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, Feb. 1961, paid, 4,625; 
other, 100. Rates— 
Times 1Page 1,Page ‘'%Paqe '\, Page 

1 ars 00 ¢ 85.00 $ 50.00 $ 3 

6 125 00 75.00 40.00 

1] 100.00 65.00 35.00 
Color and bleed, none. 








New Jersey Municipalities. 603 Trenton Trust 

, Trenton, 8. Published by N. J. State 

of Municipalities. Est. 1917. Editor: 

H. Fust Subscription, $2.25. Trim size 

Type page, 7 W/yx92/,; 3 cols., 2'g. Pub- 

i last week of month. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

sulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, paid, 6,317; 

olled, 225; ot 50. Raves, Cm. 

1 Page age age /3 Page 

l $130.00 00 00 $ 75.00 $ 60.00 

6 115.00 87.00 63.00 50.00 

9 100. 00 80.00 58.00 44.00 





Ohio Cities end Villages, 60 E. Broad S&t., 
Columbus 15 1 2d by Ohio Municipal 
I r: Wi illiam H. Edwards 
50. Trir 834xll. Type 
cols., 13 pi. Published Ist Mon- 
day of month. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
( nts 15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C 
ulation, sworn, paid, 8,106; controlled 


Pace  Paae 1/2 Pace 
$149.00 $111.00 $ 81.00 
133.00 100.00 73.00 
ai, 7 00. 88.00 62.00 


Public Manapement. 1313 EB. 60th ‘St, Chicago 
37. Publis shed by Inte rational City Managers 
Assn. Est. 1919. Editor: O. F. Nolting. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 634xl0. Type page 
51/2x8; 2 ‘ened 1S pi. Published in Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 0. 
Circulation, penny paid, 8.050; controlled 
150. Rates—1 page, | time, $175; 6 times, $150 
12 times, $130 
Color on request; bleed not available. 


Public Works Magazine, 200 S. Broad S&t., 

Ridgewood, N. J. Published by Public Works 

Journal Corp. Est. 1896. Editor: W. A. Harden- 

bergh. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8l/xlll, 

Type page, 7x10; 3 cols. , 24%. Published 25th 

prec. Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
Mailing list-C. 








Circulation, qualified, 22,961: non-qualified 
2,892. City: engineers, managers, supts., direc- 
— of public works, 5,363; mgrs., supts., & 

ry tgp of water works & municipal utilities, 

899: consulting municipal & sanitary me. 
re nl 2,893; county & township engineers 
highway supts., 2,419; street & park roses 
traffic engineers, 2366; other, on. — 
Times 1Page 2%,;Page /}/ ge 1; Page 

r* gsagbo | #41000 4310.00 

6 480.00 340.00 255.00 

12 450.00 320.00 240.00 
Colors, 4A, $100; bleed, 15%. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 575. 


Rural Roads, 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 10. 
Published by Gillette Group Mag. Pub. Div., 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. Est. 1950. 


page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published 10th. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 





in 

Tacculintien, qualified, 32.065: non-qualified, 
2,981. With road jurisdiction: county officials 
& board members, 11,742; towns, townships & 
special district officials’ & board mem ers, 
9,891; federal & state dept. engineers & other 
personnel, 4,709; county engineers & other 
personnel, 2,339; other, 3,048. Rates—bulk 
pages. 1 page, $435; 6 pages, $409; 12 pages, 


Color, 4A, $100; bleed, $75. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 581 & 1. 





The Street and ey Manual and Catalog 
File, 200 S. Broad St idgewood, N. J. Pub- 
lished by Public Works Journal Corp. Est. 
1937. Editor: L. G. Byrd. Trim size, 81/x11)4. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2). Published an- 
nually March 15. Forms close: Feb. 15. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, 1960 edition, controlled, 
11,680; other, 320. 

er i page — 2 pages, $700; 3 pages, 
$900; 4 pages, $1,1 
Color $120; a 159%, 


Street Engineerin in, 22 W. Maple St., Chicago 
nee by illette Group Mag. Pub. 
Div Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. Est. 
1955. Editor: J. H. McKeever. Subscription, 
$15. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 
cols., 21/4. Published sth. Forms close lst 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A. 
Circulation, qualified, 15,215: non-qualified, 
1,752. Supts of streets, parking, equi parks, 
etc., 3,291; municipal engineers & officials in 
charge of airports, bridges, traffic, sanitary, 
etc., 2,382; city engineers, 1,768; city mana- 
ers, 1,548; mayors, admin. assts., committee 
eads, etc., 1,443; other, 4.777. Rates—bulk 
pages, less than 4 pages, $396; 4 pages, $372; 
pages, $348; 12 pages, $299. 
Colews, 4K, $75; bleed, $60. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see pages 585 & 1. 








Tennessee Town & City. 226 Capitol Blvd., 
Nashville 3. Published by Tennessee Municipal 
League. Est. 1950. Editor: Herbert J. Bingham. 
atotanen, * Trim size, 81/xll114. Type 
age, 71/,x10; cols., 21/4. Published 5th. 
Fane close ‘ete prec. Agenc discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,190; controlled, 
73; other, 92. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe 2,Paqe Page 1/3 Page 
1 $105.00 $ 77.00 $ 55.00 $ 44.00 
6 98.00 72.00 52.00 41.00 
12 88.00 65.00 48.00 37.00 
Color and bleed on request. 





Texas Town & City, 402 Vaughn Bldg., Austin 
1, Texas. Published by Texas Municipal 
League. Est. 1914. Editor: G. deGraffenried. 
Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 81/xll. Type 
ge, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 ems. Published 20th 
Caren close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 7,951: other, 336. 
Rates— 
Times 1Page 2,Paqe 1, Paqe 1), Page 
$133.00 $ 99.00 $ 71.00 
116.00 +0 00 65.00 
104.00 81.00 59.00 
Color, $60. ys 10%. 


Traffic Digest & Review. The. 1804 Hinman 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. Published by Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern University. Est. 1 4 
Editor: R. S. Nelson. Subscription, $5. Typ 

page. 434x75/fg. 2 cols., 21/44’. Published 1th. 
Fame close Ist prec. "hae ncy discount, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2.044; controlled, 
252; other, 30. Rates (June 1959)— 


— 1 Page 





6 
12 00. 00 45.00 35 60 
Bleed, 10%. 
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Traffic Engineering. 2029 K St. N. W., Wash- Virginia Municipal Review, 9th Floor, Trav- 
ington 6, D. C. Published by Institute of elers Building, Richmond, 19. Published by 
Traffic Engineers. Est. 1933. Editor: David M. Review Pub. Co. Est. 1923. Editor: Ralph L. 
Baldwin. Subscription, $4.50. Trim size, 8!/4x Dombrower, Sr. Subscription, $2. Type page, 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 culs., 13 pi. Pub- 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published Ist. Forms close 
lished 10th. Forms close 5th prec. Agency 20 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A- Circulation, sworn, paid, 10,625; other, 365. 

Circulation, sworn, June 1960, paid, 3,365; Times 1Page %,Page 1), Page / 
controlled, 204; other, 285. Rates— ] $200.00 $160.00 $120 00 
Times 1 Pag e 4% Pag e 1 Page / : 6 180.00 140.00 100.00 

1 $240. ‘60 185 0 $160. 60 12 150.00 120 1 90.00 

6 210.00 160.00 135.00 85.00 Color, $100; bleed, $100.0 

12 185.00 140.00 115.00 —_————_— 
Color, $50; bleed, 15%. 
i Lem asd aw No. Michigan Ave. cuca ag 

ublishe y National Satety Counci Western City Magazine, 440 Statler Center, 

Est. 1926. Editor: Angela Maher. Subscription, Los An eles 17. Pobli shed by League of Calif. 
$4.50. Trim size, 8xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., Cities. 1924. Editor: Winston, f. Updegraff. 
2/3. Published 10th prec. Forms close 20th icheciedion, $2. Trim size, 84xlllk. Type 
2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. page, 8x11; 3 cols., Publ ihe 15th. Forms 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 13,684; controlled, close. Ist. Agency Fi Silber 15- 
523; other, 451. Rates— Circulation, qualified, 11,062; ai queies. 
1,013. Councilmen, supervisors & aldermen, 








Times 1 Pag e %, Page "412560 1, Page 


] bs 0 #185 68 66 25.00 3,172; engineers, public works officers & dept. 


6 75. ; heads, 2,294; finance officers, city clerks 
12 155.00 11666 $40 87:80 . purchasing agents, 1,601; mayors, 1,577; fire 
Color, on request; bleed, : & police chiefs, 969; other, 1,428. Rates— 

















Sell Cannas S Municip al 
and Provincial Sigiidamiohs 
with “19,807 biligual 


circulation 


CIVIC ADMINISTRATION and CITES ET VILLES provide advertisers with the 
most powerful possible coverage of Canada’s municipal and provincial 
markets. 19,807 circulation in English and French penetrates to all the 
buying influences throughout the nation’s 4,370 expanding municipalities. 

Elected and appointed officials (committee chairmen and department 
heads) read both publications for the latest information on new methods, 
products, and improved equipment. And these readers spend well over $2 
billion a year on municipal requirements. 

Multiply your sales in this major Canadian market by telling your 
product story in both English and French. Attractive combined rates apply. 
Advertising material will be translated free of charge from Civic Admin- 
istration, to appear in French in Cites et Villes. 


Write for latest market and media information today. 


* Circulation: Civic Administration 13,484; Cites et Villes, 6,323 


Civic 
Administration Cites et Villes 


481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


DCCABA 
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WATER and 
WASTES 
DIGEST 


«++ @ new publication 
serving the 
smaller community 


Up to now, the thousands of plant 
operators, water and sewer commis- 
sioners, system superintendents, city 
engineers, etc., in the smaller com- 
munities who specify and buy literally 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of materials and chemicals, tools and 
fittings have not been reached by a 
publication edited precisely for them, 
at the practical level. Now, we offer 
this great group as a unified audience 
with a tabloid-type publication. Brief- 
concise-informative, WATER and 
WASTES DIGEST will give maximum 
readership to every ad and news re- 
lease. Result: Reader Impact. 


Initial Circulation 


Approx. 30,000 


FIRST ISSUE 
JULY 1961 


Write for More 
Information To: 
SCRANTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Times 1Page %;Page 1/2 Page '/3 Page 
1 $385.00 $340.00 $175 bo 
6 330.00 290.00 0 155.0 
12 300.00 250.00 125 00 
Color, 4A red, $80; others, $90; bleed, 15% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


(CAB @ 
Cites Et Villes (French), 481 University Ave 
Toronto, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1957. Editor os H 
Dube. Subscription, $3. Trim size Igx1 1/4 
Type page, x10, 3 R.. 2g pitieng 15th 
Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-B-C 
Simulation controlled, 6.342; other, 307 
Elected officials, 2,680; city & town se 
clerks, purchasing agents, 1,418; fire & police 
chiefs, traffic engineers, security officers, 567; 
municipal engineers, public works supts., etc 
562; other, 1,141. Rates— “ 
/3 


Times 2/, Page ‘1/2 Page 
2 $140 00 oo 15 0 
6 210 125.00 105.0) 

115.00 95 60 
Color, 4A red, blue, $50; other 4A, $60; bleed 
159 
| rates with Civic Administration. 
For additional data see pages 594-595. 


@ 

Civic Administration, 481 University Ave., To- 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1949. Editor: J. Purdie. 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8!/xll!4. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 2!4 and WB . Pub- 
lished 6th. Forms close 15th prec Agency dis- 

counts, 15-2. Mailing list, A or B-C _ 
Circulation, controlled, 13,484; other, 763 

Municipal engineers, public works supts 
consulting engineers, 4,103; elected officials 
3,610; city & town mgrs., clerks, purchasing 
agents, 2,591; fire & police chiefs, tr raitic engi- 

neers, 1,418; other, 1,818. 53 oe 

2, Page 2 P 1, Page 
$355.00 25000 $200.00 
315.00 220.00 180.00 


12 335.00 285.00 192.00 160.00 


Color, 4A, red, blue, $75; other 4A, $85; bleed 
18% 


Combination rates with Cites et Villes. : 
Municipal Reference Manual & Purchasing 
Guide. Est. 1957. Editor: J. Purdie. Published 
March. Forms close Feb. 1 

Circulation, 1961 edition, controlled, 9,957; 
other, 758. Municipal engineers, public works 
supts., consulting engineers, 3,877; city & 
own mgrs., clerks, purchasing agents, 2,262 
elected officials, 1,923; fire & police chiefs 
traffic engineers, 1,136; other, 759. Rates— 
4 pages, $315; 1 page, $380, 1 page, $215 
Color, 4A red, blue, $75; other 4A, $85; bleed 
15° 

For additional data see pages 583 & 594-595 


@ 


Municipal World, 348 Talbot St., St. Thomas 
Ont. Published by Municipal World, Ltd. Est 
1891. Editor: W. S. McKay. Subscription, $3 
Trim size, 9xl2. Type age 101/2x734. 2 and 
3 cols oa and 2Zl/, ublished 25th. Forms 
] Agency discor ints, 15-2. Mailing 


Circulati on, paid, 8,721; unpaid, 188. On- 
tario: elected municipal officials, 4,795 perma- 
nent municipal officials, 2,372; school official 
846; other, 712. Rates— 

Times 1 Page %,Page Page 1/3 Page 

l $185.00 “ 00 $106.00 $ 76 

6 160.00 120.00 94.00 

140.00 104.00 83.00 
4A, red, blue, $50; other, $60 


CCABA 


Public Works in oe 1706 W. Ist Ave 
nue, Vancouver 9, B Published by Mitch- 
ell Press Ltd. Est 1853 Editor: Norman Gotro 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/,x1l1,. Type 
x10; 3 cols., 2\/. Published first week 
Forms close 18th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C-D 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 6,157; 
other, 253. Municipal, city & town engineers 
roads supts., water works & sewage engi- 
neers & supts., 2,334 construction cos. in pub- 
lic works field, 1,056; provincial govt. min 
sters, public works & highways depts., 814 
other, 1,942. Rates— 
Ti 2, Page Page 1/3 Page 
$166.00 113.00  $ 94.00 
149.00 02 : 
12 133.00 
Color Wy e5. bleed, 15% 
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(CAB 


Revue Municipale, La (French), 146 Bates Rd., 
Montreal 26, Que. Published by La Revue 
Municipale Reg'd. Publishing Co. Est. 1923. 
Editor: Roland Bousquet. Subseri tion, $3. 
Trim size, 81/4,x1ll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
3\/2. Publ lished 25th (except July). Forms close 
Sth. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, controlled, 10,810; other, 406. 
Mayors, reeves, councillors of municipalities, 
5,894; school-board members & sec.-treas., 
1,756; municipalities’ sec.-treas. & other offi- 
cers, 1,279; mayors & aldermen of cities & 
towns, 1,148; other, 1,496. Rates— 

Times ge %Page Page '/, Page 
$160.00 $120.00 $ = 00 
145.00 110.00 5.00 

ll 130.00 100.00 e 00 

Color, 4A red, $60; others, $70; bleed, 15%. 





Saskatchewan Municipal Record, 1935 Albert 
St., Regina, Sask. Published by Commercial 
Printers, Ltd. Est. 1930. Editor: Robert Tyre. 
Subscription, $1.25. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 
Al/px75; 2 cols., 1%. Published 5th orms 
close 35th prec. Agency discounts, 15-5 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 1,966; controlled, 
365; other, 161. Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy Page 

l $ 44.00 23.00 

38.50 20.00 


Color on request 
(CAB 


Towns & Cities Magazines, 1215 Green Ave., 
Montreal 6, Que. Published by Parkins Pub- 
lishing Co. Est. 1954. Editor: Jean L. Elliot. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 814xlll4. Type 
page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols. 2!4. Prairie edition 
published April; Ontario edition, July; Que- 
bec edition, Sept. Atlantic edition, Nov. Forms 
close 15th prec 

Circulation, controlled, 10,300. Prairie edi- 
tion, 2,745; Ontario edition, 2,750; Quebec edi- 
tion, 2,759; Atlantic edition, 2,046. Rates per 
edition (June 1959)—1 page, $165; 2 page 
= /z page, $65; 14 page, 

olor, 4A, $40; others, us bleed, 10% 


Western Municipal News, 222 McDermott Ave., 
Winnipeg 1, Man. Published by Wilson Sta- 
tionery Co. Ltd. Est. 1906. Editor: Catherine I 
Forrest. Subscription, $1.50. Trim size, 81!/4x 
114. Type page, 634x9!,; 2 cols., 31/4. Pub- 
ished 25th. exc. Aug. Forms close Ist. Agency 
discounts 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 2,863; 
other, 483. Rates (June 1959)— 
Tim Wp Page 4 Page pe Page 
¢ 37.50 22.50 § 
34.00 20.00 
red, $20; other colors, $30; bleed, 10%, 











FIRE & POLICE DEPARTMENTS 


Og al) 


Fire Engineering. 466 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Reuben H. Donnelly 
Corp. Est. 1933. Editor: D. M. O’Brien. Sub- 
scription, $4. Trim size, 814xll14. Type page 
7x10. Published Ist. Forms close Sth prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, paid, 19,579: unpaid 
Municipal fire depts., chiefs & firemen, 
fire equip. mfrs., distributors & dealers, 1, 
industrial fire dept heads, 930; other 2,561. 
Rates 
Times 1Page 2 Page » Pag 1, Page 
l $425.00 $365.00 "son 00 $230.00 
6 375.00 320.00 260.00 195.00 
12 325.00 275.00 350 00 160.00 
4A $95 bleed, $75 
AIA sales presentation outline 
For additional data see page | 








Fire Station Digest. 610 General Insurance 
Seattle 5, Wash. Published by North 
Firemen's Assn. Est. 1931. Editor 
Subscription, 2 years, $3. Trim size 
pe page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/. Pub- 
1 every other mo. Forms close Ist 
Age ncy discounts, 15-2 
sworn, controlled, five trumpet 
; other on request. Rates— 
2/, Page If, Page 
$285.00 $225.00 
260.00 205.00 
) 225.00 180.00 
red “$60 other, $70; bleed, $40 


Piemen. 60 ‘Detter weieucls St Boston 10 
Mass. Published by Natl. Fire Protection Assn. 
Est. 1933 Edi itor: Paul R Lyons. Subscription 
$15. Trim size, &/xll'l. Type page, 7x10; 
2 and 3 cols. 20 and {2 pi. Published 30th 
prec. Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts 
15-2. Mailing list-A-B-C 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 32,509; controlled 
1,979; other, 551. Rates— 
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Times 1 Page Page }/2 Page poqe lst prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- Times 1Page % Page 
$360.00 $300 00 $240 00 ‘his A-C. 3 $245.00 
=. 00 0 Circulation, sworn, controlled, 7,500. Rates— y 221.00 
225.00 5 00 00 Times 1Page 2% Page i}, Pag e 1; Page 2 300 205.00 
Color, 4A od” $75, Zeer 4A, $100, bleed. $65. 1 $240.00 $200. 00 $160, 00 $140 00 Colors, 4A, $10; bleed, $40 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 6 215.00 180. 
Pas ar * a i. 138, 00 120. 00 BPA 
Journal of Criminal Law. Criminology and olor, red, ;, @0c, : 
Police Science, 428 E. Preston St., Saltinate Annual, published annually in Jan. Rates 
1 page, 0; *B . $230; 1/2 page, $165; Parks & Recreation, O lobe Park, Wheeling, 
olo 


Est’ 1810. Editor: = Wiliams & niki Co 3 page, $150. rob, $75; bleed, $85. West Virginia. Publishe y American _In- 
stitute of Park Bhs Inc. Est. 1903. Edi- 


t “fh 7/ox 101 T 
Eye x Rong 2s. Cipla oP nonthly. tor: Robert S. Koon. Subscription, $3.75. Trim 
Feb. i ency discounts, 15-2. size, 83xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 4,086; BPA and 2;%. Published Ist. Forms close 
other, 72. Rates, (June 1959)— — prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 

Times l if Pa e 1, Page Park Maintenance, P. O. Box 409, Appleton, 
2 He 


é . ef sion. Est. 1948. Editor: Erik L. Madisen, Jr. 571. Golf courses & golf supts., 4,151; parks & 
Color, $50; bleed, $10 Subscri pion. $3.50. Trim size, 8Y/ax11'/p. Ty e recreation directors, supts., etc., 3,237; zoo- 

‘ ’ neue 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2;%. Pub- logical directors & execs., 374; other, 252 
ished ng yt close 5th Bree. Agency dis- Rates— 


IBPA| counts, 15-2. ge list-A- Times 1 Page Page ge 3 Page 
Circulation, qualified, 14,930; non-qualified, $ ] ‘dig $0 


: 1,128. Golf course supts., 3,753; park supts., 106.00 
Law and Order, 72 W. 45th St., New York 36. 3,154; tk commissioners, 2,610; city man- ; 98.00 
Published by William C. Copp & Associates. agers, pase, city engineers, 1,017; other, 2,990 Color, 4A, $100; 
Est. 1953. Editor: Lee E. Lawder. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, pyr Type page, ; 2 and 
3 cols., 33% and 2 Published Ist. Forms close 
ue prec. nae “discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 











25.00 Wis. Published by Madisen Publishing Divi- Circulation, qualified, 8,013; non-qualified, 
18.00 








Circulation, qualified, 16,084; non-qualified, 
1,526. Law enforcement & juvenile officers, 
8,189; police chiefs, state police heads & met- 
ropolitan police execs., 7,414; other, 719 
Rates— 

— oie 2/3 Page Page 
0 $200.00 

é 270.00 180.00 

12 240.00 160.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, 10% 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


For additional data see page $79. STREET 


National Sheriff, The. 714 Transportation Bldg., ENGINEERING 
Washington 6, D. C. Published by National 
Sheriffs’ Association. Est. 1946. Editor: Charles 
Hahn. Subscription, $2. Type page, 7x97/z; 
3 cols., 21/4. Published Ist, even months. Forms 
close Ist prec Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 17, 250; other, 185 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Page Wy Page 1/3 Page 
$255.00 $175.00 
312.00 240.00 166.00 
6 400.00 275.00 215.00 150.00 








Police, 301 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill. 
Published by C. C. Thomas. Est. 1956. Sub- 
scription, $5. Trim size, 8!/,:xll. Type page, 
77/gx10; 2 and 3 cols., 31/2 and 21/4. Published 
bi-monthly, Sept. Ist. Forms close 1 mo. prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Mar. 1960, 4,000. Rates— 
Times 1Page %;Page 1/2 Page Vz Pag 
$90.00 $ $50.00  $ 40.00 
: : 45.00 36.00 


70 40.00 32.00 
Sideiis 4A, $50; bleed, $10 


Volunteer Firefighter [x O. Box 52, Mint Hill EFERR ED* STREET Engineering exclusively gy 
Station, Charlotte, N. Published by Thos. i int nc n 
M. Higgins Co. Est. 1956. Editor: M s. 4 che. the construction, maintenance a 


Wy 
Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 8i4xlli/. Type operation of urban streets and express- 


p 
10; 3 cols., 13 pi Published 15th j i 
orms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 ways. Its hand-picked audience of 
Mailing list-C elected and appointed officials has 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 17,096; paid, 
500; other, 411. Rates— primary buying responsibility in this 


Times 1Page 2% Page /, Page 1/3 Page 
1 $325.00 $275.0 5.00 #213 5.00 $165 00 $1% billion field. 
2 14 
12 240.00 200 00 180 00 125.00 Redesigned for readership- 


Color, $65; bleed, 10%. and response 
@ NEW cover design in natural full color 
CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS for s eeeicee eon 
for easier reading 
(CAB NEW editorial format throughout 
Firefighting » Canada, 1215 Green, Ave.. URBAN showcases your advertising 
ontreal 6, ue. Publishe , iy e Parkins NEW Washington report 
Subscription, sh 50 ‘Tira sie gai rae attracts immediate reading 


page, 7xl0; 2 and 3 cols.. 24. Published bi- | NEW IMPACT for advertisers in the 
monthly ebruary. Agency discounts - | 

Circulation, controlled, 3,215; other, 485. | only magazine designed exclusively 
Municipal fire chiefs, 2,145; municipal fire for the administrative, engineering 


fighters, 278; forest rangers & forestry officials, and operating officials who buy for 
342; pulp & paper mill fire officials, 16; other, city streets and expressways. 


272. Rates— 
T Bs 2/3 P. i, P YP 
umes 1 Poe : $556 "8 75% and *WRITE FOR CASE HISTORIES 











3 150.00 
6 125.00 70.00 50, ry 


Colors, 4A, $4; vliiae ‘Ms, bleed, 10%. RESS WAYS 
PARKS, PUBLIC GROUNDS | EXP The Gillette Group - 


gazine Publishing 








5 yeeagg al 5 gg exe gg % roe ire. t a Bs The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp 
ew Yor ublished by Hoffman Publish- panle $+., Chicage 16 

ing Corp. Est. 1960. Editor: H. Berman. Sub- sS reet | > ri ineerin 22 W. Map ‘ 

a ~ $5. Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, g g New York @ Cleveland ® Pasadena 
7x10; 3 cols., 214 Published Ist. Forms close | 
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Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-0 American Water Works Assoc. Est. 1914. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 10,009; controlled, Editor: Eric F. Johnson. Subscription, $10. Trim 

43; other, 284. Rates— size, 6x9. “Ty ype page, AYax7 Yai 2 cols., 2'g. 

Recreation, 8 W. 8th St., New York 11. Pub- Times 1 Page Vp Page lf, Page Published 12th. Forms close, Ist prec. Agency 
lished by tion< al Recreation Assn. Est. 1907. l $220 $0 135.00 g ) discounts, none 

Editor: Dorothy Donal dson. Subscription, $5 6 165.00 100.00 Circulation, sworn, paid, 14,141; other, 358. 

Trim size Bifpx13 Py Ty pe page, 7x10; 2 and 12 140 00 80.00 . Rates— 

3 cols., 3% and 21, ublished 25th prec Color, 4A, 2nd color, $85; bleed, $15. Times 1 Page Y, Page 4 Page 

sept. to June. Forms close 20th of 2nd prec _ Yearbook and Directory. published bien- $2 A 30 124.00 $ 81.00 

mo. Agency discounts, 15-2 uially as 13th issue. Next issue March 1962 6 2.00 95.00 60.00 

Circulation, paid, 10,587; unpaid, 2,242. Pub- itl 138 00 84.00 56.00 

lic & privat e rect eational agency personnel For additional p re see below, at left. e , 4A, red, blue, $85; others, $115; bleed, 

4,359; pub ibraries, schools, colleges & in- 

stitutions, ‘0G federal, state, county & city Sewerage Manual and Catalog File, The, 200 AWWA Directory. Published annually as 

recreation depts., 1,649; other, 1,234 S. Board St., Ridgewood, N 4 Published by part 2 of Sept. issue. 
Public Works Journal Corp. Est. 1933. Editor: Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

2, Page 2 Page 3 C. H. Billings. Subscription, none. Trim size, 

$215 00 $168 00 2 81/,x1l14. Type page, Flo: 3 cols., 21/4. Pub- 

200.00 150.00 ) lished annually, Sept. Ist. Forms close July 








185.00 135 Oc lSth. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 
Color, 4K Bic 00 bleed, 10%. Circulation, sworn, 1959 edition, controlled 
11,420; other, 580. Rates—!/; page, $175; 1/2 Southwest Water Works Journal, 306 E. Ad- 
page, $250; 1 page, $400 ms Ave., Temple, Tex. ee by —_ 
Color, $120; bleed, 15%. west Section, American Water orks ssn 
SANITATION & SEWAGE Uses AIA sales presentation outline Est p i918 Editor: Bob Gresham. Subscription, 
— — - $2 size, 81/4x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 


© 3 cols., 3 q and ¥g. Published Ist. Forms 
Ti oe ; ac Wis 4 Px et fe V3 Page 








Wastes Engineering, 466 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Published by Reuben 
Cor p. Est. 1930. Editor: Kenneth H. Wa 
Subscription, $2. Trim size Baxi iy I 
d page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2;4;. Published Ist. Forms 
4 90 00 close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail 
115.00 80 00 Be paid, 4,458; unpaid, 1,201. Sew- 
sg & industrial wastes treatment plants Water & sg ce ee Soper ga 185 N beg oa Ave., 
. rae a ; sewage ks systems, 1,263; consultinc hicago | a by Scranton Pu lishing 
Journal of the ‘ir, Pollution Control Associa- pany Pasty oes Seabees: Sy aioe. Co., Inc. Est : Editor: Fred Maver. 
tion, 4400 Sth Ave., Pittsburg h 13, Pa. —_ 834. Rates— Subscription, $ rim size, 8!/4x11}/,. a 
lished by Air Pc li ‘ ntrol Assn 8 Times 1Page 2%;Page ¥y, Page 1, Page page, /x10; 2/4 Published a y- 
1955 P yd copy, $2.0U. lype page ¥ oe 1 $290 %o $245.00 ‘hone 200 150 40 Fae a fst B-C prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
lishe monthly rms ciose st srec. Agency ¢ ‘ 215.00 175 - > Mailinc 5 4 : 5 
discounts, 15-2 PBA 2 22 185.00 150.00 Hf 00 __ Cire ion, A AB 7 paid, 8,778; unpaid, 4,302. 
Circulation, sworn ic 2.215: controlled Color, 4A, red, blue, $95; other, $120; bleed Water Suppl & sewage works systems, 
28; other, 85. Rates—1 page, $186.60 otinPase $55 2,85. nsul iting engrs., 1,304; water, sewage 
$139.95; 1/2 page $11 6.63; 1/3 page, $93.33 Uses AIA sales presentation outline ustrial wastes treatment plants, 992; 
Color, $54.43; bleed, $38.88 For additional data see page 1. sanitary engineers, 967; mfrs., 889; other, 
Journal of the Water Pollution ¢ Control Federa- Water & Wastes Digest, 185 N. Wabash Ave. Times e %, Page Ih Page 1; Page 
tion, 4435 Wi sconsin Ave. N. W Wash wee On Chicago 1. Published by Scranton Pub. Co $6 90 3.00 $510 ‘80 $375.00 
16, D. C. Published by \ Wat fr ce — hE Inc. Est. 1961. Editor: Virgil Langworthy. Type 990.00 440.00 325.00 
trol Federation. Est 1908, Editor: Ralph E- page, 10%xi8; 3 cols., 3%. Published bi- 12 280.00 235.00, 190.00 135.00 
Fuhrman. Subscription Pigg ets is oon monthly, first issue July-Aug., 1961. Forms Color, 4A, $110; bleed, 15%. | “ 
[ page, 5x8. 2 cols., 2%. Published 15th close foth 2nd mo. prec. Agency discounts ference Number, published Sept. 15. Only 
15-2. Rates (7x10 ad_unit)— full pages & inserts accepted 
Times 1 Page ge Page 1; Page ses AIA sales presentation outline. 
1 $470.00 ) 300.00 $248.00 For additional data see page 582. 
6 440 00 350.00 275.00 220.00 —___—_- —_________- —$_$______ 
12 410.00 320.06 250.00 198.00 
od 125; 


ee L asi Color = red, $95; other, $125; bleed, on @ App 
request. ; 
JOURNA Ber ateionn fale sor Baap 304. Water Works Engineering. 466 Lexington Ave., 


WATER POLLUTION CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS — nolley Corp, Est i877, ‘Editon De, MEM 


nelley Corp. 


: - — - ——~ Cohn. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 8!/4xl1\/. 
CONTROL FEDERATION Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2,5. Published 
(CAB 10th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list- A-D. 
E Canadian ee Utilities, oe Church St Circulation, paid, 5,789; unpaid, 1,169. Water 
e Toronto 2. Published by The Monetary Times supply systems, 3,312; consulting engineers, 
f : Printing Co. of Canada, Ltd Est. 1893. Editor 674; mfrs., 527; water treatment plants, 438; 
li Russell. Subscription ‘y Tr aor grax other, ae Rates >. B 
T l4. Type page x56, cols. ‘ pi u Times age I, Pc 
ee a } lished 20th. , Forms close Ist week. Agency dis- ais $0 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 33 275.00 y 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 5,112; 235.00 190.00 135.00 
— : other, 256. Permanent municipal public utility A, $95; bleed, $65 
‘to! | engineers & other officials, 3,171; mfrs. & dis- TATA’ sales presentation outline 
tributors of equip., 773; designing & inspect- For additional data see page 1. 
ing engineers & professors, 424; other, 759 
Byes Bamremen ven ter We Rates— 
WP iat Times 1Page 2%, Page ; I, Page The Water Works Manual and pore File. 
nee $178.00 $96.00 200 S. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J. Published 
——— 6 2 148.00 78.00 by Public Works Journal Corp. Est. 1936. Sub- 
ee Liam frame Bestans anes Vs en Gm | 2 136.00 107 74.00 scription, none. Editor: C. H. Billings. Trim 
upucteetenee | Color, 4A, $55; bleed, $30 size, 81/4xll\4. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. Published annually May Ist. Forms close Aprii 
. Age ncy discounts, po P ted 
irculation, sworn, edition, controlled, 
WATER WORKS £48; other, 658. ‘Rates—1 page, $400; 2 
. — page . 3 pages, -_ 4 pages, $1100. 
Journal American Water a Sea. Color on ne ast; ble 15% 
Largest Paid Circulation 2 Park Ave., New York 16 blished by eae _— 
in entire market—over 10,000 
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{J international marketing 


U.S. exports hit new high in 1960; 
additional gains expected this year 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= GENERAL PROBLEMS FACING MAR- 
KETING MANAGEMENT this year boil 
down to competition, costs, and peo- 
ple, according to investigations made 
by one publication serving the in- 
ternational marketing field. 

Effective marketing, mechaniza- 
tion, mergers, and careful inventory 
planning notwithstanding, business- 
men around the world report that 
their major concern involves people 
—finding, training, and using skilled 
workers and capable managers. 

At last month’s Fourth Economic 
Conference of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board (NICB) one 
of the speakers pinpointed the fol- 
lowing three projects as those which 
will profoundly affect the interna- 
tional business climate this year and 
in the future: 
e The development of less-de- 
veloped countries, and particularly 
of their purchasing power; 
e® The development of 
looking, low-tariff areas; 
e The development of a saner sys- 
tem of international payments. 

For the various segments of the 
global market, here are some of the 
highlight trends and developments. 


outward 


AFRICA 


Africa’s new nations offer tempt- 
ing targets for U.S. companies look- 
ing for growth. They also present 
some sizable risks. The mosaic of 
marketing (and political) problems 
facing U.S. marketers is com- 
pounded by the fact that Africa has 
nearly 225 million inhabitartts, 50 
political subdivisions, and about 700 
languages or dialects. 

U.S. exports to Africa (excluding 
Egypt) last year increased 21.5% 
over the 1959 level, to reach a total 
of $610.1 million. Imports from 
Africa dropped about 14% during 
the same period, totaling $503.3 mil- 
lion for the year. 

The largest U.S. customer in 
Africa is the Union of South Africa, 
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where 1960 exports totaled $277.2 
million, compared with $220.7 mil- 
lion in 1959. 

On a regional basis, U.S. exports 
to North Africa and the Horn were 
up by 10.8%; to Western and Equa- 
torial Africa, by 33.4%; and, to Cen- 
tral and Southern Africa, by 21.9%. 





U.S. Exports to Far East & Oceania 
(Dollars in Millions) 

Percent 

Change 

+ 50.6%, 


Country 1960 1959 
Far East .$2,867.8  $1,904.6 
Hong Kong $ 126.0 — 

India 693.3 §$ 335.8 
Indonesia §3.2 
Japan 328.0 
Malaya : 18.0 
Pokistan 168.2 
Philippines 
Singapore ...... 
Thailand 
Viet Nam 
Oceania 
Australia 7 
New Zealand 74.0 
Total $3,328.8 
Source: Foreign Commerce Weekly. 








FAR EAST & OCEANIA 

Japan, India, Australia, the Phil- 
ippines, and Pakistan were the best 
U.S. customers in this group in 1960, 
in the order named. On a percentage 
basis, Malay accounted for the 
greatest growth, with U.S. exports 


MARKET COMPOSITION 


to that country totaling $18 million 
last year, compared with $8.6 mil- 
lion in 1959. 

The table at left shows a two- 
year comparison of U.S. exports to 
countries in this group. 


NEAR EAST 


The United Arab Republic (Egypt 
and Syria), Israel, Turkey, Iran, and 
Greece are the leading 1960 U.S. 
customers in this group, in the or- 
der named. The UAR showed the 
greatest dollar volume and percent- 
age increase of imports from the 
U.S., with Syria contributing heavi- 
ly to the percentage gain as the re- 
sult of nearly a ten-fold increase in 
imports of grains and preparations. 

For the leading countries, here 
are the major items imported. 


e United Arab Republic: Egypt’s 
imports consist principally of basic 
foodstuffs, raw materials for indus- 
try and industrial equipment and 
spare parts. Syria’s imports consist 
mainly of grains and preparations, 
industrial machinery, rubber manu- 
factures, electrical machinery and 
apparatus, and automobiles, parts 
and accessories. 

e Israel: Grains and preparations; 
machinery; soybeans; automobiles, 
parts, and accessories; iron and 
steel; chemical specialties; tractors; 
rubber and manufactures; and, met- 
al manufactures. 





Africa Near East 

Far East & Oceania Greece 
Hong Kong Sagel 
India ‘ Kuwait 
Indonesia Lebanon 
Japan 
Malaya 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Singapore 
Taiwan 
Thailand 
Viet-Nam 
Australia 


Turkey 


Austria 


Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
New Zealand Italy 


Chapter 68. 





This chapter is a summary-review of trends and developments in 
international markets. For analysis purposes, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce (BFC) of the U.S. Department of Commerce uses the fol- 
lowing groupings for the nations of the world. 


Saudi Arabia 


United Arab Republic 
Western Europe 


Belgium-Luxembourg Chile 


Information in this chapter relates primarily to geographic areas 
and the functional aspects of international marketing. Details on trends 
and developments within the various industry groups—i.e., manufac- 
turing, construction, mining, transportation, etc—will be found in 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Yugoslavia 
Western Hemisphere 

Argentina 

Brazil 


Colombia 
Peru 
Venezuela 
Canada 
Mexico 
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@ Turkey: Machinery and vehicles; 
vegetable food products and bever- 
ages; petroleum products; and, 
chemicals and related products. 


U.S. Exports to the Near East 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Percent 
Country 1960 1959 
Greece ; Z 
Iran . oH) 
Israel iss 1200 
Kuwait _ 40.6 
Lebanon sot ae 
Saudi Arabia 43.3 
Turkey . 123.9 
United Arab 
Republic .... 188.1 
Egypt (150.4) : 
Syria ol. SI7) (+219.5) 
Total $741.1 + 12.1% 
Source: Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


+6 


(+ 42.7) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


The United Kingdom, Germany, 
the Netherlands, Italy, and France 
were the best customers in this 
group in 1960, in the order named. 
On a percentage basis, France ac- 
counted for the greatest growth, 
with U.S. exports to that country 
rising by 69.9% in 1960 over 1959. 

A 53.0% increase of U.S. imports 
by the United Kingdom made the 
U.K. the second largest export mar- 
ket for the U.S., replacing Japan 
which ranked third in 1960. Items 
showing the greatest increase last 
year were: metals, machinery, air- 
craft, chemicals, cotton, and tobacco. 


U.S. Exports to Western Europe 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Percent 
Country 1960 1959 Change 


Austria 104.0 $ 78.0 + 33.3% 
Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg 337.6 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland oa 
United Kingdom 1,588.0 1,038.0 
Yugoslavia 85.9 7 
Total $6.627.9 $4,637.9 
No data supplied in report 
Source: Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
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WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Canada, Mexico, Venezuela, Bra- 
zil, and Argentina were the best U.S. 
customers in this group in 1960, in 
the order named. Canada main- 
tained its stand-out number one po- 
sition by a wide margin, despite an 
over-all drop of 0.5% from 1959. 

Mexico retains the number two 
spot as a major buyer of U.S. goods 
and services, and last year posted an 
8.9% increase over purchases made 
in 1959. Venezuela, despite a 25.5% 
drop in purchase volume last year 
compared with 1959, retains its po- 
sition as the third best export cus- 
tomer the U.S. has in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


U.S. Export to Western Hemisphere 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Percent 
Change 
+51.5% 


Country 1960 1959 
Argentina ........§ 348.2 
Brazil . 426.2 
Canadc .......... 3,808.0 

"eee aS 
Colombia .... 283.3 
Mexico . 806.8 
Peru ..... 168.0 
Venezuela ........ 550.2 


Total ..........$6,635.2 $6,.521.9 
Source: Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


Prospects for the U.S. to increase 
trade with Argentina are considered 
favorable in view of the rising re- 
quirements for capital goods and 
raw materials needed to support a 
national development program. 

Chile’s need for imported goods 
has been greatly stimulated by re- 
quirements for earthquake recon- 
struction and additional supplies to 
further the country’s development 
program. Although demand for im- 
ported goods is expected to be high 
in the months ahead, competition 
for the Chilean market is mounting. 

Peru has represented a steadily 
diminishing market for U.S. exports, 
in view of the country’s increased 
trade with other countries. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The following table shows a two- 
year comparison of the U.S. balance 
of payments position. 


U.S. Balance of Payments* 
(Dollars in Millions) 


U.S. Payments 1959 
Imports sali 
Merchandise 
Military expenditures 
Other services 
Remittances & pensions 
Gov't grants & credits 
U.S. private capital 
Direct investments 
Other ¢ 
Total ... $31,069 
U.S. Receipts 
Exports .... F $27,146 
Merchandise . 16,225 19,411 
Services 39 7,735 
Repayments on Gov't 
loans : P $ 605 
Foreign long-term 
investment in U.S. $ 327 
Excess—receipts or 
payments ‘ - : —$ 2,931 
On goods & services 96 - 
On unilateral transfers, 
mov't of U.S. capital, & 
foreign capital .— 4,513 —6,774 
Unrecorded transactions: 
Excess, receipts or 
pavments ... $ 783 -$ 905 
**Total -$ 3.826 $ 3.836 
Excluding goods and services transferred under mili- 
tary grants 
Balanced by declines in U.S. gold holdings and 
increases in recorded liquid liabilities 
Source: Office of Business Economics 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


United States nonmilitary exports 
in 1960 climbed to $19.6 billion, a 
new high, slightly above the 1957 
peak and 20% above the 1958 and 
1959 rates. The following table shows 
a comparison of exports vs. imports 
for the past six years. 
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Total U.S. Merchandise Trade 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Excess— 
Exports 
Nonmilitary General over 
Period Exports Imports Imports 
$12,855 $10,215 

14,294 
17,333 
19,495 
16,367 
16,394 
19,551 

Source: Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


On a comparative basis the U‘S. 
has been accounting for a decreased 
percentage of total world exports of 
manufactured goods. The following 
table shows the changes during a 
four-year period. 


Percentage Share in World Exports 
Of Manufactured Goods 


Nation 1955 
United States 24.5% 
Germany 15.4 
United Kingdom 19.7 
France 
Japon 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Canada 
Holland 
Italy 
Switzerland 35 

Source: International Management 
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WHAT THE MARKET BUYS 


The range of products and serv- 
ices bought and sold by interna- 
tional marketers is much to broad 
to allow generalizations of any 
value. There are, however, numer- 
ous private and governmental infor- 
mation sources which provide infor- 
mation, of any and all types, relative 
to goods and services traded in the 
international marketplace. 

One source of assistance in in- 
ternational trade matters, is the 
Department of Commerce. (See 
page 584 for a complete list of all 
Field Office locations.) 

The International Trade Special- 
ists in the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices are prepared to 
assist business firms in developing 
markets abroad, whether the firms 
are experienced exporters or are 
just entering the field. 

Assistance in export promotion 
that can be obtained through Field 
Offices includes: 

e Finding markets abroad. 

e Locating business partners 
abroad, such as agents, distributors, 
etc. 

e Furnishing business information 
on foreign firms. 

e Providing specific business oppor- 
tunities abroad. 

e Furnishing information on foreign 
duties and regulations. 

e Informing commercial offices at 
U.S. Foreign Service Posts of im- 
pending visits by U.S. businessmen. 
e Advising on the type of business 
organizations to be set up abroad. 
e Explaining the documentation re- 
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quired to make export shipment. 

See Chapter 68 for additional and 
related information on international 
marketing. 


American Exporter; In- 
ternational Management; Foreign 
Commerce Weekly; Survey of 
Current Business; Natl. Foreign 
Trade Council; Natl. Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 


Sources: 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 
(See Chapter 68 for related material.) 


Vision-Visao 


66-1. Selling To Latin America In The 60's. 
40-page commentary and analysis of 
trends and developments in the Latin 
American market, with statistics on major 
industries, gross national product, invest- 
ment capital, the outlook for trade, and 
details on the import-export market. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


(These associations deal primarily with 
the functional aspects of international mar- 
keting. See Chapter 68 for related associa- 
tions covering specific products or indus- 
tries.) 

Am. Tariff League, 19 W. 

York 36 
Bankers Assn. for Foreign Trade, 1401 

Main St., Dallas, Tex. 

Customs Brokers & Forwarders Assn. of 

Am., 8-10 Bridge St., New York 4 
Natl. Anti-Dumping Committee, 1001 Ver- 

mont Av., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 

Natl. Assn. of Export Executives, 93 Worth 

St., New York 13 
Natl. Export Traffic League, 507 Fifth 

Ave., New York 17 
Natl. Foreign Trade Council, 

way, New York 6 


44th St., New 


111 Broad- 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 


‘Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


— Complete circulation list available 
— Partial circulation list available. 

— List available only to advertisers. 
— List available to anyone. 





American Exporter, 
ve., S., New York 16. Pu lished by American 
Exporter Pubs. Est. 1877. Editor: Burt Mu arphy. 
Trim size, BM4x1 11) 4. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
hed monthiy, in circ pr ec. mo. 
>. Agency discounts, 


ist-C 
ulation, qualified, 17,086; non-qualified, 
1,060. ‘leneriens distributors, dealers, mfrs 
etc., 14,782; assns., chambers of commerce 
U.S. embassies, etc., 1,041; architects, builders 
contractors, etc., 678; foreign govts, depts, 
agencies, 587. 

Exportador Americano, El, (Spanish edi- 
tion). Circulation, qualified, 17,982; non-quali- 
fied, 629. Importers, distributors, dealers, 
mfrs., etc., 15,140 architects, builders, con- 
tractors, etc., 1,446; assns., chambers of com- 
merce, U. S. embassies, etc., 821; foreign 
govts., depts., agencies, 651. Rates— 

Either Edition 
1 Page Page Mp Page 1}; 
$510.00 “$398. 00 $290.00 $2 


Times 


235 bo 
6 485.00 375.00 275.00 225 00 


12 460.00 355.00 
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260.00 215.00 
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Both Editions 
] $950.00 $730.00 $530.00 
6 905.00 695.00 505.00 
12 825.00 650.00 475.00 
Sey (Ber edition), 4A red, $75; other, $90; 
blee 


$440.00 





American Import & Export Bulletin. 8 Bridge 
St., New York 4. Published by Import Pubs., 
Inc. Est. 1934. Editor: John Budd. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x73; 1 
col. Published monthly. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,209; other, 9). 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy Page Vy, Page 
$165.00 ($9500 $ 60.00 

145.00 85.00 55.00 
1 125.00 75.00 50.00 





Brandon's po & Forwarder, | Broadway, 
New York 4. Published by Brandon's Shipper 
& Forwarder, Inc. Est. 1929. Editor: John 
Wieting. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 734x111. 
Type pore, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3'/3 and 2!/. 
Published Monday. Forms close Wed. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,123; controlled, 
1,098; other, 160. Rates— 
Times 1 Page %, Page 1/2 Page 
1 $165.00 $120.00 $ . ie 
13 128.00 92.00 
52 104.00 77.00 8. 00 42.00 


Canadian Exporter, 1231 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, Que. Published by Shepard Pub. 
Co. Ltd. Est, 2 = Editor: E. E. Shepard. Sub- 
scription, Type page, 7!/xl0; 2 and 3 
cols., Sie et ¥g. Published quarterly, Ist. 
Forms close 15 days prec. Agency disc., 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, controlled, 
2,079: paid, 33; other, 38. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page fp Page ‘1/3 Page 
1 $175.00 $125.00 $90.00 $ 65.00 
4 150.00 115.00 80.00 60.00 
Color, $60; bleed, 10%. 


Custom House Guide, 8 Bridge St., New York 
4. Published by Import Pubs., Inc. Est. 1862. 
Editor: John Budd. Price, $30, inc. one listing 
& subscription to American Import & ig 
Bulletin. Trim size, 6x9. Type page, 5x73); 
col. Published annually, April. 
Jan. 15. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,500. Rates—1 
page, $165; 1/2 page, $95; 14 page, $60. 
Color and bleed on request. 


Export Bulletin, 80 Varick St., New York 13. 
Published by Twin Coast Newspapers, Inc. 
Est. 1957. Editor: Arthur J. Krauss. Subscrip- 
tion, $50. Type page, 91/;xl414. 5 cols., 134. 
Published Fri. Forms close, Wed. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-D 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,041; 
167; other, 313. Rates— 


3 Page 
$6 








Forms » 





controlled, 


2 Ip Page 1; Page 

$350.00 $233.34 $175.00 $116.67 

250.00 166.66 125.00 83.33 

52 150.00 100.00 75.00 50.00 
Combination rates with Import Bulletin. 
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Export-Import News, 6000 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28. Published by Pacific Export-Im- 
port News, Inc. Est. 1949. Editor: Sidney Al- 
bright. Type page, 10x14; 5 cols., 2. Pub- 
lished 10th. Forms close Ist. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, qualified, 9,950; other, 663. Dis- 
tributors, exporters, importers, 4,107; freight 
forwarders, ,033; mfrs., 1,449; export mgrs., 
1,339; other, 1,251. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 7x10 
$400.00 $220.00 
6 4 00 210.00 
12 360.00 200.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed not available. 


© i 


Export Trade, 20 Vesey St., New York 7. Pub- 
lished by Thos. Ashwell & Co. Est. 1920. Sub- 
scription, $5. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!,. 
Published Monday. Forms close Tuesday prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 3,177; unpaid, 454. Mfrs., 
1,825; export merchants, 269; combination ex- 
ort mgrs., 200; freight forwarders, custom 
ouse brokers, 145; banks & insurance cos., 
139; other, 650. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 

1 $185.00 $110.00 

13 160. . f 95.00 

26 145 83.00 
Color, 4A, us. bleed, 10%. 


Exporters’ Seioneeme, 20 Vesey St., New 
York 7, N.Y. Published by Thomas Ashwell 
& Co., Inc. Est. 1903. Subscription, $35. Type 
page, 4x8. Pub. annually, Jan. Forms close 
Oct. Agency discounts, none. Rates on request. 


1 Page 2%, Page 





Y%, Page 
$115.50 
110.25 
105.00 








Import Bulletin, 80 Varick St., New York 13. 
Published by Twin Coast Newspapers, Inc. 
Est. 1946. Editor: Arthur J. Krauss. Subscrip- 
tion, $35. Type page, 914x144; 5 cols., 15. 
Published uesday. Forms close Friday. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. Mailing list-A-D. d 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, paid, 5,328; unpaid, 
258. Rates—Bulk 
Pages 1 Page 2 age Page 1); Page 
$350.00 : d $116.67 
250.00 .00 83.33 
150.00 100.00 J 50.00 
Combination rates with Export Bulletin. 
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International Management (Separate Overseas 
& Latin American editions), 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Published by Mc-Graw- Hill 
International. Est. 1946. Editor: Paul R. Miller, 
Jr. Sub., $5. Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Published 15th prec. 
Forms close 15th 2nd prec. Agency disc., 15-2 
Circulation, paid, $2,753; unpaid, 2,746. 
Rates (both editions)— 
Bulk 
Pages 





1 Page 2% Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 

1 $1,195.00 $796.67 $597.50 $398.33 

6 1,155.00 ig 4 577.50 385.00 

12 1,120.00 746.6 560.00 373.33 
Color, 4A, $115; sjiitaea: $130; bleed, $50. 


Rates for individual editions on request. 





International Trade Review. 99 Church St., 
New York 8. Published by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. Est. 1926. Editor: P. F. Greene. Subscrip- 
yo *, prim size, 814xll. Tpe page, 7x10; 
3 cols., Published 2nd week. Forms close 
20th a iy hice discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 3,114: controlled, 
2,707; other, 1,066. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2/, Page Page 1/3 Page 
soo i7sto “13000 
6 205.00 165.00 120.00 
12 195.00 150.00 110.00 
Color, 4A red, $70; other, $80; bleed, 10%. 
World Trade Data Yearbook, published an- 
nually in Jan. 





Journal of Commerce, International Edition, 
(3 editions: European, Latin American, a- 
cific) 80 Varick St., New York 13. Est. 1949. 
Editor: H. E. Luedicke. Type page, 147/x21!/2; 
8 cols., 134. Published every other Monday 
Forms close 2 weeks prec. Agency disc., 15-0 

Circulation, (combined ee) qualified, 
35.748; non-qualified, 5,712. Mfg., processing, 
18,888; govt., 5,395; transportation, 2,166; min- 
ing ‘petroleum: agricylture, 1,850; distribution, 
1,696; utilities, 1,586; other, 3,050. Rates (3 edi- 
tions)—1 time, 65c per line; 13 times, 60c per 
line, 26 times, 55c per line. Rates for separate 
editions on request. 


NATO Journal, Engineers Bldg., Man- 
hasset, N.Y. Published by Remsen-Whitney 
Pub. Corp. Est. Sept. 1961. Editor: Erik 
Bergaust. Trim size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 23%. Published monthly. Forms close 
Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15- 

Circulation, initial controlled, 15,000. Rates— 

2/, Page iy Frage , 





70.00 
405.00 
360.00 


issues 


470.00 
sers ji first three 
Gown 

Color, 4A, s15. other, $160; bleed, $90. 


245.00 
receive 





Vision-Visao (2 editions: Spanish & Portu- 
guese), 635 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pub- 
lished by Vision Inc. Editor: Igor Gordevitch. 
Trim size, 8 5/l6xll'%. Type page, 7 1/16x10; 
3 cols., 2!/,. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Vision (Intl. Spanish edition, inc. Mexico). 
Est. 1950. Subscription, $6.25. Published bi- 
weekly. Forms close 5 wks. prec. Circulation 
(Office of Ceriitied Circulation, Inc.), June 
1960, paid, 126,868: other, 3,999. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2 Cols. 1 Col. WY Col. 
1 $1900.00 $1365.00 $710.00 $400.00 

13 1820.00 1290.00 665.00 370.00 

26 1720.00 1230.00 625.00 350.00 
Color on request; bleed, 15%. 

Mexican Supplement (added to Vision for 
sale in Mexico only). Est. 1956. Forms close 
7 wks. prec. Rates—l page, 1 time, $545; 13 
times, $520; 26 times, $495. 

Visao (Brazilian edition—Portuguese lan- 
guage). Est. 1952. Subscription, $17.50. Pub- 
lished weekly, Ist of week. Forms close 7 wks. 
prec. Circulation (Office of Certified Circula- 
tion, Inc.) paid, 52,825; other, aor Rater—c 


$268.00 en 00 
255.00 155 6D 
210.00 130.00 
Color on request; bleed, 15%. 
Combination rates on request. 
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Planned ’61 capital outlays 
slated to total $8.3 billion 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= PLANS FOR $8.3 BILLION GROSS 
CAPITAL OUTLAYS by Canadian busi- 
ness and industry were reported last 
March by Canada’s Department of 
Trade and Commerce. The report 
was based on the Department’s an- 
nual survey covering Canadian 
business establishments, institutions, 
house-builders, and all levels of 
government. 

Accomplishment of plans reported 
to the Department would mean that 
total capital outlays for 1961 would 
exceed those of 1960 by more than 
$100 million. The increase in total 
capital spending, planned last 





MD&DN in Miniature 


In outline and content, this chapter is a 
Market Data & Directory Number—in mini- 
ature—on Canada. 

Your ‘Table of Contents” is at the right 
—in the ‘Industry Composition.’’ Editorial 
coverage follows the groupings and se- 
quence of the ‘‘Composition’’ outline. 











March, was wholly accounted for 
by a larger construction program. 

Within the totals, significant 
changes occur in some industries, 
but these tend to be offsetting. For 
example, sharply lower capital pro- 
grams in the iron and steel industry 
(CSIC 325) are offset by expanded 
plans in the chemical industry 
(CSIC 38). Similarly, a reduction in 
capital spending by wholesale and 
retail trade establishments (CSIC 
70-72 and 73-79, respectively) is 
matched by plans for increased out- 
lays for office buildings and shop- 
ping centers. 

In the area of social capital, out- 
lays both by institutions and gov- 
ernments are expected to be higher 
this year than in 1960. The strength 
in institutional investment is large- 
ly attributable to a much expanded 
hospital program, with expenditures 
for new hospital facilities, as now 
planned, being almost double those 
of last year. 

In addition to the $8.3 billion 


planned for capital purposes, the 
Trade Department reported ex- 
pectations of $2.95 billion for 
planned outlays to be made for the 
repair of existing facilities. 


Expenditures for the repair of 
structures are likely to total over 
$1.4 billion. Similarly, outlays for 
the repair of existing machinery 
and the purchase of new machinery 
collectively are expected to amount 
to $4.2 billion—about 2% higher 
than last year. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


CSIC Page 
Code Industry Title No. 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
38 Chemical products - 
35 Electrical apparatus & supplies 596 
20 Food and beverages 
395 Instruments (professional,  sci- 
entific, measuring, controlling, 
etc.) 
24 Leather products .............. wah, ae 
28 Lumber & wood products. ‘ie 
cluding furniture) 59 
323. Machinery (including also 
311, 318, 319, 324 
314 Metal fabricating (including 
also 312, 315, 317, 322, 326, 
327, 329, and 34—except 345) 598 
Metal producing (incl. also 
Paper products ............ .... 999 
39 Plastic products ........ sit _ 592 
30 Printing. publishing. allied jueiies 
236 Rubber products 
36 Stone, clay, and glass products 
25 Textiles and clothing—26 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 
dustries including’ sporting 
goods and toys, etc. 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRIES 
$01 Aviation & aircraft (including 
manufacture—330) . 
334 Automotive vehicl 
& services (including parts— 
335 and repair garages—331) 600 
$16 Marine—shipbuilding (337), boat- 
building (333) & services (518) 600 
514 Motor freight (including ware- 
SOOT GED |. srtisiciceenivainccttiiacnstns 
508 Railroads (including equipment 
) 








manufacture—3 

Transit & motor vehicle trans- 
portation (including also, urban 
— and taxicabs— 





In capsule form, this chapter summarizes the highlights of all 
Canadian industry. Industries are grouped in this chapter exactly 
as chapters are grouped in this book. Code numbers with each in- 
dustry title are Canadian Standard Industrial Classification codes. 

Here is your guide to Canadian industry—and the outline of this 
chapter’s analysis of Canadian markets. 


Here’s a rundown on 
spending plans by province. 


capital 


e Atlantic Provinces—continuation 
of 1960 level. 

e New Brunswick—slightly lower 
this year, due to completion of some 
major projects last year. 
@ Nova Scotia—higher 
than 1960. 

© Newfoundland—higher 
year. 

® Quebec—substantially lower this 
year, due to decreases in mining de- 
velopment outlays, which tend to 
offset increasing investment in other 
industries in the province. 

© Ontario—moderate increase’ in 
capital spending. 

e Alberta—sizable increase over 
1960, primarily because of natural 


spending 


than last 





CSIC Page 
Code Industry Title No. 


MINING INDUSTRIES 
121 Coal . ' ; iiceans: Oa 
UN Ce 


13 Non-metallic minerals (includ- 
ing QUAITyING—15)  ...-.....cc0-cees 


PETROLEUM & GAS INDUSTRIES 

123 Drilling & producing—crude pe- 
troleum (124) and natural gas 600 

604 Gas transmission & distribution 
(public utilities) & LP-gas 
marketing 600 

519 Pipe line transportation 

375 Refining & related industries ... 600 





CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 


404 Buildings and structures .......... 601 


406 Engineered construction (high- 
ways, bridges, streets, etc.) . 601 


42 Special trade contractors (elec- 
trical, plumbing-heating, etc.) 601 

PUBLIC UTILITIES OPERATIONS 

54 Telephone & other communica- 
tions = 

602 Electric light end power 

604 Gas manufacture & distribution 601 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTION ... ie ca ailesiihdasan' OE 
INSTITUTIONAL MARKETS 

I sisicaterrcticciccsestcneeeincs . 601 
903 Health ......... cs . 601 
945 Hotels and tedeing ean . sia . 601 
947 Restaurants ......................... 


EXPORT-IMPORT MARKETS 
AGRICULTURE & FISHING 


00 Farm markets (also 02-07) 
09 Fishing & processing 
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Value of Manufacturers’ Shipments— 
19 


(Dollars in Millions 


Outlays by Industry Sectors, Canada, 1959 to 1961° 


% of All 


Millions of Dollars 
Canada 


Value 
$10,900.0 
. 6,800. 

1,800.0 

848.3 
694.0 
411.9 
331.3 


Province 
Ontario ..... 
Quebec 


Columbia 





Capital and Repair 
Expenditures 


Capital 
Expenditures 


Repair 
Expenditures 
T T British 
Alberta 
Manitoba 
Nova Scotia 
Saskatchewan 
New Brunswick 312.0 
Newfoundland sae 117.0 
Prince Edward Island 26.9 


Type of Enterprise 


‘onstruction 
and 
Equipment 

|Construction 
|Machinery 
and 
~ |Equipment 
|Machinery 
and 
Equipment 


Machinery 
3 |Construction 


= ic 
& |Sub-total 
a 

& [Sub-total 
S 

i 

© |Total 


i) 


Agriculture and Fishing 1959 
1960 
1961 


Forestry 1959 
1960 
1961 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells 1959 
1960 

1961 

Manufacturing 1959 
1960 

1961 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Construction Industry 1959 
1960 

1961 

7 Housing 1959 
1960 

1961 

Trade — Wholesale and Retail 1959 
1960 

1961 

Finance, Insurance and Rea! Estate. 1959 
1960 

1961 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Institutional] Services 1959 
1960 

1961 

Government Departments 1959 
1960 


1961 


Total (Items 1 to 12) 


wow Ww 
gis 
—a . «2 
ose © 
SEs 


,412 
. 473 
541 177 


1,514 | 2,881 | 7,076 4,222 | 11, 
1,518 | 2,918 | 6,887| 4,231 | 11,118 
1,507 2,950 | 7,132) 4,154 | 11,286 














Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








gas developments. 


® British Columbia—increased out- 
lays, again because of natural gas. 
@ Manitoba—lower than last year, 
because of near completion of major 
mining developments. 


Following is an analysis of trends 
in the respective segments of Can- 
ada’s economy. Where Standard In- 
dustrial Classification codes are 
used, they refer to the Canadian 
S.LC. The sequence in which the 
various markets are analyzed is 
identical to their listing wnder in- 
dustry composition page 591. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Industrial production in Canada 
at the end of last year was running 
between 3% and 4° below the 


592 @ 
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peaks of early 1960. Cutbacks in in- 
ventories and capital outlay were 
cited as primary reasons for the 
falling off in production and rising 
unemployment. 

Much attention was focussed last 
year on the threat of foreign im- 
ports to Canadian manufacturing 
industries. There is great demand 
for more interest from local and 
federal government agencies to help 
Canadian manufacturers combat 
what has developed into a serious 
economic threat. 

The provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec account for most of the 
country’s manufacturing—account- 
ing for almost 80% of the over-all 
total. Here is an indication of the 
relative standing of the provinces in 
value of shipments of manufactured 
goods. 


MD&DN 


Yukon & Northwest Terr. 4.0 
Total ....$22,275.4 
Source: Financial Post 


In terms of economic significance 
to Canada, here are the country’s 
major industries, ranked in order 
of importance. 


Canada’s Top Ranking Industries—1958 


(Dollars in Millions) 


CSIC 


Shipments’ 
Code Vv 


Industry Title ue 

Pulp & paper . : $1,394.7 
Petroleum products 1,368.7 
Nonferrous metal smelting 

& refining ............. 1,135.8 
Slaughtering & meat packing 1,050.5 
Motor vehicles & 847.3 
Primary iron & steel 590.3 
OS a 546.3 
Butter & cheese .... 
Aircraft & parts 
Electrical apparatus 
Food preparations 
Bakeries Sei - 
Sheet metal products 
Printing & publishing ef 
Industrial machinery 311.1 


Total ‘ $9.925.4 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(misc. ) 
(misc. ) 


Chemical products (CSIC 38) 


Excess capacity and rationaliza- 
tion of operations are expected to 
pressure price cuts this year. By 
last January, wood pulp, thermo- 
plastics, and basic organics had al- 
ready felt the knife. Verticalization 
toward the final consumer is ex- 
pected to become the dominant 
mode of operation. 

On an over-all basis, new capital 
assessments will be comparatively 
slow and highly selective, pending 
business pickups sufficient to ab- 
sorb excess capacity. Petrochemicals 
is considered an exception, with de- 
velopment continuing in high gear. 

Shipments of chemicals and allied 
products last year hit a new record, 
with estimates placing total ship- 
ments at 8% above the 1959 level, 
totaling approximately $1.5 billion 
for 1960. Export sales accounted for 
much of the increase. 

An over-all slowing rate of sales 
gain is expected this year, and little 
or no improvement in_ profits— 
which dropped last year from the 
1959 level. Expanding overseas 
capacity in many chemical fields— 
particularly plastics and synthetic 
rubber—is expected to put a 
squeeze on Canadian export items 
in the next few years. 

Petrochemicals again get the bulk 


Continued 
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SOUTHAM-MACLEAN 


takes the A SOUTHAM-MACLEAN business magazine covers nearly 
every important industrial market in Canada. Each of 
our 21 publications offers national coverage to a 


guesswork specialized audience. 


With editorial offices across Canada—and our 
editors constantly in the field—we are in rapid pos- 
out of session of information relating to market changes with- 
in Canada’s expanding economy. This information is 
as near as your phone. 


e a t e l 
inaustria To sell your prospects in Canada—many of whom 


may presently be unaware of the products you manu- 
lhi facture—reach them through magazines they read and 
se ing trust. Continuing readership studies ensure the edi- 
torial content of our magazines is in accord with our 

readers’ interests. 


* 
im Canada To do a worthwhile selling job in Canada, enquire 


about the SOUTHAM-MACLEAN magazine covering your 
field. 


Electrical News & Engineering, Electrical Contracting & Main- 
tenance, Engineering and Contract Record, The Canadian 
Architect, Canadian Consulting Engineer, Shoe and Leather 
Journal, Furniture & Furnishings, Supermarket Methods, 
Canada Lumberman, Canadian Woodworker, Petro Process 
Engineering, Canadian Chemical Processing, Canadian Metal- 
working, Canadian Transportation, MacLean Building Guide, 
Electrical Equipment News, Industrial Digest, Hospital Admin- 
istration and Construction, Executive, Engineering and Con- 
tract Record Directory, Chemical Buyers Guide e Divisions: 
Mail Sales, MacLean Building Reports, The Canadian 
Furniture Mart. 


SOUTHAM-MACLEAN sh 


PUBLICATIONS LIMITED Wt 
1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada. Hickory 4-6641 
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Continuous growth of retail trade in Canada is setting up 


Canadian industry, rolling along at a record rate, is the 
lucrative markets for U.S. manufacturers. 


United States’ best customer. 


There s a Maclean-Hunter 
that can sell best for you 


IN INDUSTRY — Canada continues to move ahead. 
Manufacturers’ shipments were valued at an all-time 
high of $23,464-million in 1960. Gross national product 
is expected to better 1960’s growth and reach a new 
high of $36.3-billion in 1961. General construction in 
Canada is moving forward at a steady pace — and 
estimates are that the industry, which has maintained 
a $7-billion a year program, should better that mark 
this year. In the electrical power field, total expendi- 
tures for new construction, repairs, machinery and 
equipment are expected to top $656-million — up 6% 
over 1960. $8.3-billion will be invested in new plants 
and equipment by business in 1961 — and housing 
starts are expected to reach 125,000, 17,000 above the 


1960 total. Estimated expenditures on new homes, hos-* 


pitals and institutional buildings in the next 25 years 
has been set at $91.2 billion. 


IN RETAIL TRADE — sales reached a total of $16,200- 
million in 1960. Personal incomes continue to rise in 
total and plans for new chain stores and shopping 
centres are sparking expansion in commercial con- 
struction across the entire country. As a result, retail 
sales are expected to move higher still in 1961 — and 
economists are predicting a healthy future market for 
both domestic and foreign-made consumer goods. 

With one of the highest growth rates of any western 
industrial nation, Canada’s population moved above the 
18-million mark early this year and now stands at 
18,085,000 — up 2% from 1960. Government estimates 
are for a 26-million figure by 1980. 

Canada is the United States’ best customer. With its 
future bright, it should continue to provide a profitable 
market for every type of U.S.-manufactured industrial, 
commercial and consumer product. 


This is your industrial and retail market in Canada ... and there’s 
a Maclean-Hunter business publication that can sell it best for you. 
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Canada’s modern, bustling towns and cities are growing so rapidly that the 
construction industry expects 1961 to be its biggest year ever. 


- Business Publication 
in Canada 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS — Through our editors, advertising 
representatives and Research Department, Maclean-Hunter is in a unique position 
to provide advertisers with information about Canadian markets that is not avail- 
able through ordinary sources. Many U.S. manufacturers take advantage of this 
service. 

Through our 42 business publications, Maclean-Hunter also provides advertising 
media through which to sell almost any market, anywhere in Canada. . . and many 
hundreds of progressive U.S. manufacturers have recognized that this is the most 
effective way of selling these markets. Canadians in industry and commerce have 
expressed a marked preference for Canadian publications. Maclean-Hunter business 
publications serve these people with proper interpretation of the news as it applies 
to Canadians. This editorial coverage in depth — coupled with the nationwide dis- 
tribution of Maclean-Hunter business publications — means readership in depth — 
means more sales influence for your advertising. 

Use Maclean-Hunter business publications as your advertising media — and you 
have taken a long step towards more effective selling in Canada. 


There is a Maclean-Hunter 
Business Publication that 
can sell best for you... . 


The number shown beside each 
name indicates the chapter in 
this IM Market Data and Direc- 
tory Number in which the pub- 
lication’s listing appears. 
Chapter Nos. 
The Financial Post 1 
Building Suppi_ Dealer 
Bus and Truck Transport 
Canadian Advertising 
Canadian Automotive Trade . 
Canadian Aviation 
Canadian 
Canadian Controls and 
Instrumentation 
Canadian Electronics 
Engineering 
Canadian Grocer 
Canadian Hotel Review & 
Restaurant 
Canadian Industrial 
Photography 
Canadian Jeweller 
Canadian Machinery and 
Manufacturing News 
Canadian Nuclear Technology . 
Canadian Packaging 
Canadian Paint & Varnish ... 
Canadian Printer & 
Publisher 
Canadian Shipping and Marine 
Engineering News 
Canadian Stationer and 
Office Equipment Dealer .. 
Civic Administration 
Design Engineering 
Drug Merchandising 
Electrical Contractor and 
Maintenance Supervisor .. . 
Food in Canada 
Hardware Merchandising . 
Heating and Plumbing 
Engineer 
Heavy Construction News ... 
Home Goods Retailing 
Marketing 
Materials Handling in 
Canada 
Men’s Wear of Canada 
Modern Power and 
Engineering 
Modern Purchasing 
National Builder 
Office Equipment & 
Methods 
Photo Trade 
Plant Administration 
Progressive Plastics 
Style 
L’Epicier (The Grocer) 
Le Pharmacien 
(The Druggist) 
Le Quincaillier (The 
Hardware Merchant) 


*Write for detailed information 
on the individual markets cov- 
ered by these publications. 


Remar 
MACLEAN-HUNTER [M1 PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
Dentist 


481 University Ave., Toronto 2 1242 Peel St., Montreal 2 1030 W. Georgia St., Vancouver 5 
West Coast U.S. Representatives: Duncan Scott & Co. 85 Post St., San Francisco 4, & 1901 West 8th St. Los Angeles 57. 
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Manufacturing—Capital & Repair Outlays—1959-1961 


(Millions of Dollars) 





Capital 


Type of Enterprise 


Construction 

Machinery 
and 

Equipment 


[) 


Food and Beverages 1959 
1960 
1961 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products 1959 
1960 
1961 


Rubber Products 1959 
1960 
1961 


Leather Products 1959 
1960 
1961 


Textile Products 1959 
1960 
1961 


Clothing 1959 
1960 
1961 


Wood Products ... —s 
1960 
1961 


Paper Products " 1859 
1960 
1961 


Printing, Publishing and Allied 1959 
Industries. 1960 | 
1961 


Iron and Steel Products : 1959 
1960 
1961 


Transportation Equipment.......... 1959 
1960 
1961 


Non-ferrous Metal Products ..... 1959 
1960 
1961 


Electrical Apparatus and Sup- 1959 
plies. 1960 
1961 


Non-metallic Mineral Products .. 1959 
1960 
1961 


Products of Petroleumand Coal 1959 
1960 
1961 


Chemica! Products . 1959 
1960 
1961 


Miscellaneous 1959 
1960 

1961 

Capita) Items Charged to Oper- 1959 
ating Expenses. 1960 
1961 
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Total (tems 1 to 18) . 1959 | 373.9 769.9 
1960 349.7 841.6 





Expenditures 


1, 143. 
1, 191.3 
1961 | 333.4 | 798.6 | 1,132.0 


Actual expenditures 1959, preliminary actual 1960, intentions 1961. 


Repair Capital and Repair 
Expenditures Expenditures 


T 


Construction 
Machinery 
and 
Equipment 
Construction 
Machinery 
and 
Equipment 
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230. 
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303. 
327. 
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109. 
82. 
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140. 
134. 


48. 
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154. 
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228. 
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246. 
275. 
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121. 
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104. 
97. 
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41. 
41. 
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125.2 | 537.3 
117.9 | 541.9 


121.3 | 529.5 | 650.8 | 454.7 |1,328.1| 1, 782. 


4 4 } - 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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@9. 8 | 467.6 (1,383.5, 1. %G1.1 


499.1 (1,307.2) 1, 806.3 








more than 30% of the market at 
present. 

The combination of these facts 
has attracted the attention of the 
federal government in Ottawa. As 
a result, actions have been taken— 
or were under consideration early 
this year—to provide some positive 
assistance to Canadian electrical 
manufacturers. 

Shipments of electrical apparatus 
and supplies were valued at a total 
of $1,005.2 million last year, com- 
pared with $1,026.9 million in 1959. 
The following table shows Canadian 
factory production of selected elec- 
trical products. 


Canadian Factory Production 
(Units in Thousands) 
Item 1959 
Mechanical refrigerators 21.4 
Domestic washing machines 26.5 


Radio receivers 64.2 
Home sets 3 





Auto .... 

Combination 

Record 
Television 


players 


( 
Portables . ( 
{ 
\ 
( 


2 “nh 


(1 
33.8 








of the industry’s over-all spending 
this year, particularly in western 
Canada. This continues a pattern 
which has been consistent for the 
past 10 years. Today’s petrochemical 
industry in Canada includes more 
than 24 plants, representing a cap- 
ital investment of over $400 million. 


Electrical apparatus & supplies (CSIC 35) 


Manufacturers in this field faced 
a serious situation at the beginning 
of this year. Last year was one of 
disappointment: gains anticipated 
early in 1960 failed to materialize. 
In fact; the reverse took place, and 
sales declined. 

Major growth was not anticipated 
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by leaders of Canada’s electrical 
manufacturing industry this year. 
Canadian utilities were in the final 
stages of a major expansion pro- 
gram, and with the electricity load 
curve flattening in many provinces, 
some easing in utilities’ capital ex- 
pansion seemed likely. 

Despite the fact that there is slim 
hope of growth in the total market 
this year, there is reported to be a 
growing feeling that the position of 
the electrical manufacturer in 
Canada may improve. For the past 
10 years there has been attrition 
within the industry. Profit margins 
continued to erode, even in good 
years. Imports continued to in- 
crease, to the point where they hold 
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Source: Canadian Statistical Review 


Food & beverages (CSIC 20) 


Executives of food and beverage 
companies in Canada are optimistic 
about their outlook for the next 
year. Sales and earnings could—ac- 
cording to industry authorities— 
show even bigger year-to-year 
gains in 1961 than they did last 
year. 

Companies involved in export 
marketing expect sales to top those 
made last year, adding to increases 
in the domestic market. Sales in- 
creases last year, compared with 
1959, were significantly higher than 
in previous years. 

Because of sizable capital and re- 
pair outlays last year, spending in 
1961 will be down—9.9%—from last 
year. Spending for construction is 
down 10.8%, while outlays for ma- 
chinery and equipment are 10.1% 
below 1960 levels. 


Food Manufacturers’ Capital Outlays— 
1958 Operating, Maintenance, Repair 
Dollars in Thousands) 

Capital 
Outlays 
$ 3,807 


CSIC 
Code Industry Title 


210 Canned & cured fish 
2 Canned fruits & vegetables 
Prepared breakfast foods 
Biscuits & crackers 
Bread & other bakery products 
Carbonated beverages 
Distilled liquors 
liquors 
foods preparation 
Total 
Source: Canadian Food Industries 


Leather products (CSIC 24) 


Manufacturers in this field are 
planning a 28.3% cutback in cap- 
ital and repair outlays this year, 
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WITH CANADIAN BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


YOUR BIGGEST EXPORT MARKET is Canada. To 
retain and increase customers in your Canadian market, 
use Canadian business papers. They are direct, effective, 
economical. 

Directness: You speak directly to the significant men in 
Canadian business, professions and industry. They read 
the Canadian business press because it is unequalled for 
leadership and information in the distinctly Canadian 
context—qualities unapproachable by publications based 
elsewhere. 

Effectiveness: Y our advertising, in this authoritative atmos- 
phere, gains force. It is obvious that you mean business. 
When you say something of interest, you are heeded. 


CANADIAN 


Economy: The country is immense; important prospects 
may be in the cities or remote; they may speak English 
or French. But you reach them all with Canadian business 
papers—far more than with non-Canadian business pub- 
lications. You cannot get effective coverage with overflow 
circulation of U.S. publications. Circulation figures prove 
it. BNA members sustain recognized audits, to assure you 
of this, and that there is no waste circulation. 


Their identities: Check the SRDS volume, Canadian Media 
Rates and Data, to locate the Canadian business papers 
serving the market you wish to reach. Or write to Business 
Newspapers Association of Canada, 100 University 
Avenue, Toronto |, Canada. 61-52 


Look for this Maple Leaf in the SRDS listing 
OVER 140 OF THE BEST 
CANADIAN BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


BUSINESS|J oan 


SPAPERS 


BRING BUSINESS NEWS TO BUSINESSMEN AND GET RESULTS FOR ADVERTISERS 
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Service Industries——Outlays—1959-1961 


(Millions of Dollars) 





Capital 
Expendit ures 


Type of Enterprise 


and 


| Equipment 


+ 


| Item No. 
Construction 
nery 


+ 


— | Machi 


N 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES 
Laundries and Dry Cleaners 


Other Commercial Services? 


Sub-total (Items 1 to 4 


INSTITUTIONAL SERVICES 
Charches 


Universities 


Schools 195§ 213. 21. 
1960 ©. 243. 25. 
1961 233.5 27. 
1959 128. 23. 
1960 27.1) 26. 


Hospitals 


8 
5 
8 
3 


1961 230.0) 35.7 


Repair Capital and Repair 
__ Expenditures Expenditures 


| Sub-total 
Equipement 


_~ | Machinery 
and 





*|Construction 
> |Construction 


3 

Lf 

3 Sub-total 

=| 

— |Machinery 

Ss and 
Equipment 
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109. 
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25. 
31 
33. 


22. 
34. 
35. 
22. 
} 21, 
22. 


235. 
269. 
261. 
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28 
31. 
41. 


174, 
175. 
287. 
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151. 
153. 
265. 
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* Actual expenditures 1959, preliminary actual 1960, intentions 1961. 
? Includes estimates for other commercial vehicles not covered, professional services, restaurants, recreation and 


amusement centres other than theatres 


compared to their 1960 level. This 
follows two years of, for them, com- 
paratively heavy spending for new 
construction and machinery and 
equipment. 


Leather Manufacturing 


Item 1959 


Hides & skins 
Wettings (add 000) 
Cattle hides ....... 
Calf & kip skins 
Production of finished leather 
Cattle leather 
— (0 lbs) 
ups (000 sq. ft.) 
ove & garment 


ww. SOT 
w. 2,064 
. 943 


11,203 
63,676 


(000 
seesseeee 6,640 


Calf six skin 
Upper leather (000 sq. ft) 10,223 
Sheep & lamb (doz. skins) 86,768 
Production of footwear (000) 45,921 
Source: Canadian Statistical Review 


lumber & wood products (CSIC 28) & 
Forestry (CSIC 08) 


Canada’s wood products industry 
includes plants of the following 
types: saw & planing mills; sash 
& door & planing mills; sawmills; 
furniture; boxes & baskets; mor- 
ticians’ goods; wood preservation, 
woodturning, cooperage, & other 
miscellaneous wood products. 

Following two years of relatively 
high capital spending, plants in the 
wood products division of Canadian 
industry are planning cutbacks of 
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Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
approximately 27.7% in their capital 
and repair expenditures for the 
current year. Construction outlays 
are being cut 37.9% from last year’s 
level, while purchases of machinery 
are dropping back only 24.6%. 

Capital spending plans for 1961 
by forestry establishments show an 
over-all 4.1% drop from 1960 levels. 
The drop is due entirely to cutbacks 
in machinery and equipment pur- 
chases—down 9.3% from last year— 
which more than offset the slight 
2.3% increase in construction out- 
lays. 


Machinery (CSIC 311, 319, 322-324) 


Included in this classification of 
Canadian manufacturing industries 
are the following types of plants: 
agricultural implements; office, 
store, and houshold machinery; ma- 
chine shops which produce machine 
parts and equipment; machine tools; 
and, general machinery. 

Canada buys about $1 billion 
worth of industrial equipment year- 
ly, according to one industry source. 
Of this, about $350 million is pro- 
duced in Canada. 

Export sales of Canadian made 
industrial equipment were reported 
to total slightly more than $30 mil- 
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lion in 1959. Last year’s figure was 
expected to be somewhat higher, 
with gains recorded particularly in 
the textile and mining machinery 
fields. 

A number of important advances 
have been made in metalworking 
methods and materials. Here are 
some of the new developments 
viewed by Canadians as significant 
to their future. 


e Electromagnetic discharges, 
utilized to effect a low-cost job of 
shaping hard-to-form metals such 
as titanium, stainless steels, and 
tungsten. 

® Controlled explosions used to 
form metal shapes to intricate con- 
tours, by means of the shock waves 
generated by the explosion. 

® Mechanical “plating” of metal, by 
means of “tumbling” parts in a con- 
tainer with a supply of metal 
powder which gets driven into the 
surface pores of the workpiece. 

® Ceramic cutting tools, made from 
oxides of such metals as aluminum, 
which have already been used in 
some applications involving very 
fast speeds on light cuts. 


Canadian Machinery Industry 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Value 
Added By 


CSIC No. of 
Mf'rs 


Code Industry Title Estabs. 


311 Agricultural implts. . 71 $ 60.5 
319 Household, office & 
store machinery .... 71 68.1 
323 Machine tools 14 8.6 
324 Machinery n.e.d.* 360 210.7 
Total $347.9 


*Includes: Engines & turbines; construction, mining, 
material handling; special industry machinery; gen- 
eral industry machinery; service industry machinery 

Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 


Metal fabricating 


Included in this branch of Cana- 
dian manufacturing are the follow- 
ing types of plants. 


Fabricated Metal Products Industry 


CSIC No. of 


Code Industry Title Estabs. 


Blacksmiths Raneres 

Boiler & plats work ..... 

Fabricated & structural steel 

Hardware & tools ..... dines 

Heating & cooking apparatus nits 

Sheet metal products ....... iat 

Metal doors, ornamental iron, & 
other misc. iron & steel prods. 433 


SE Netcom sie ...1,630 
Source: Canadian ‘Machinery & “Metalworking 


Like plants in the United States, 
metal fabricators in Canada are 
faced with the problem of paring 
production costs to the minimum, to 
hold their own against foreign com- 
petition. 

Electronics, metallurgy, physics, 
and practically every other scientific 
discipline are all being exper- 
imented with, to find new ways of 
doing an old—or new—job at less 





expense. In metal removing opera- 
tions for example, interest remains 
high in “spark machining” and 
ultrasonics. 


Metal producing 


Included in this branch of 
Canadian manufacturing are the fol- 
lowing types of plants. 


Primary Metal Industry 


CSIC No. of 
Code Industry Title Estabs. 


EE Ee ean 
325 Primary iron & steel ................. act? an 
ire wire products ... . 150 


EE OE 
Source: Canadian Machinery & Metalworking 


Postwar expansion has doubled 
Canada’s steel-making capacity. In- 
got capacity—including open hearth, 
electric furnace, and oxygen con- 
verters—is now approaching the 8 
million tons yearly rate. During the 
postwar period, diversification pro- 
grams have broadened the indus- 
try’s product mix considerably, and 
reduced Canada’s dependence on 
imports. 

Canadian imports of steel today 
represent only about 25% of the 
country’s total annual consumption. 
Per capita steel consumption is 
second highest in the world—about 
800 lb. yearly. Total production of 
primary iron and steel last year 
was 5,789.8 billion net tons—down 
2.2% from 1959. Exports of primary 
iron and steel shapes to other coun- 
tries totaled 665.3 thousand net tons 
—a 226% increase over 1959 levels. 

Steel producers in Canada are 
facing increasingly keen European 
competition, especially in bars, 
plates and structurals. Because of 
continually expanding capacity in 
foreign countries it is considered 
unlikely that Canada will become 
an important factor in the export 
field. 


Paper products (CSIC 29) 


This industry is Canada’s largest 
single creator of wealth. Production 
last year was valued at $1.5 billion 
—of which $1.1 billion was ex- 
ported. A number of records were 
established in 1960: shipments to 
export and domestic markets were 
higher than ever before; over-all 
production was up about 5% from 
1959 levels. 

Despite the currently favorable 
market conditions, Canadian pro- 
ducers are worried about foreign 
competition. Some of Canada’s best 
present and potential export cus- 
tomers—such as Africa and Asia— 
are interested in supplying their 
own needs, rather than continuing 
to rely on outside sources of supply. 


Planned capital and repair ex- 
penditures for this year are $278.8 
million—up 4.3% from 1959. All of 
the increase stems from additional 
outlays for machinery and equip- 
ment, which more than offsets the 
2.9% cutback in new construction 
spending this year. 

The following table shows the 
level of Canada’s production of 
newsprint and pulp. 


Newsprint & Pulp 
(Tons in Thousands; Dollars in Millions) 


Wood pulp 1957 1958 


Wood pulp 
Production (tons) 10,401 10,306 


Exports (tons) 3 2,219 
, |) EE ee $285 

Newsprint 
Production (tons) ........ 6,396 6,096 
Annual capacity (tons) 6,756 7,238 
Exports (tons) ...............5,907 5,580 
SS) ee 


Source: Financial Post 
TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRIES 


Aviation & aircraft 


Aircraft production facilities in 
Canada are excellent, with adequate 
plant and manpower. However, the 
domestic market is small, so exports 
are vital to the industry. In addi- 
tion, to utilize vast production facil- 
ities, and to keep a skilled work- 
force intact, aircraft manufacturers 
have embarked on a wide scale 
diversification program. 

Canada’s 75 aircraft and parts 
manufacturers had shipments col- 
lectively valued at $462.3 million in 
1958, latest year for which figures 
were available at this writing. As 
existing contracts were being com- 
pleted last year, the major aircraft 
manufacturers began an_ active 
search for fields of diversification. 
Major attention was focused on 
fabrication of metals and plastics. 

Some of the projects reported to 
be either under way or under ac- 
tive consideration by Canada’s plane 
makers include: infra-red equip- 
ment, for industrial use—particular- 
ly measurement; bearing research 
for atomic energy projects; heavy 
machinery; and, prefabricated 
buildings and building materials. 

Airline operators have different 
types of problems than equipment 
manufacturers. The operators have 
sufficient business to keep their 
planes busy, but they have prob- 
lems of a regulatory nature. 

Canada’s Department of Trans- 
port, which controls civil aviation, 
plans to spend approximately $1 
billion during the next 10 years, to 
set up facilities for handling jet 
passenger planes and air cargo 
equipment. Outlays will be _ split 
evenly between operational costs 
and new capital projects. Present 
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TOP PEOPLE 
TAKE THE 
POST 


Every week across Canada, 
company chairmen and pres- 
idents read The Financial 
Post. So do general man- 
agers, secretary-treasurers 
and many others in the 
management and supervi- 
sory levels of business and 
industry. 

Many cabinet ministers 
and deputy ministers also 
read The Financial Post. 

Moreover, the people who 
are next-in-line read The 
Post regularly: the up-and- 
coming young men who will 
be entering the top decision- 
making group. 

FP is important to man- 
agement, hence important to 
you as an advertising medi- 
um.* Use it regularly to 
reach and sell to Canada’s 
biggest buyers. 


*Iin 1960 The Financial Post ranked 
second in advertising linage among all 
weekly publications in North America. 


The Financial Post 


481 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2 


West Coast representatives in the United 
States: Duncan Scott & Co., San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


A  MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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plans include extensive electronic 
equipment for traffic control. 


Automotive industry 


A number of special problems 
plague the automotive industry in 
Canada. Limited production—a high 
of 375,028 in 1955, 325,282 last year 
—complexity of production, with a 
multitude of models and options, 
and rising production costs. 

Dilution of domestic output has, 
in many cases, made it less eco- 
nomical for Canadian car makers to 
purchase component parts in Can- 
ada. As a result, there has been a 
20% increase in car parts imports in 
two years, which has hurt domestic 
parts makers. 

Imported cars’ penetration of the 
Canadian market—about 29% in 
1960—leveled off in October and 
was declining in the early months 
of this year. Industry leaders pre- 
dict a shakeout of the imports in 
1961, with parts and service avail- 
ability being a strong factor. The 
marginal lines are expected to pull 
out of Canada and the strong im- 
porters to get stronger. 

While technological advances 
have not appreciably cut the total 
work force in Canada’s automotive 
industry, automation has made big 
changes in its composition. More 
intricate machines have created the 
need for more highly skilled men. 

Canadian original equipment 
parts suppliers are having a difficult 
time, due to the increase in im- 
ported cars from the U.S., with re- 
sultant demand for parts of U‘S. 
origin. This is leading to some di- 
versification, to protect heavy in- 
vestment in production facilities. In 
many cases it has taken parts man- 
ufacturers into the “aftermarket” or 
replacement field. 


Marine industries 


A new shipping policy of federal 
subsidies for shipbuilding in Can- 
ada, and protection for Canadian 
ships in the Great Lakes was an- 
nounced last month by Canada’s 
Transport Minister. The policies in- 
cluded: 1) a special capital subsidy 
of 35% of approved costs on con- 
struction in Canada of Canadian- 
registry vessels, other than fishing 
boats; 2) a capital subsidy of 50% 
of approved costs of construction in 
Canada of steel fishing trawlers, 
where the new ship replaces an old 
vessel being withdrawn from serv- 
ice. 

In addition, steps were proposed 
+o modify the Commonwealth Mer- 
chant Shipping Agreement so that 
domestic Canadian trade in the Great 
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Lakes area would be reserved for 
ships of Canadian registry. 


Motor freight (CSIC 514) 


New developments are changing 
the picture of highway transport in 
Canada. For example, piggyback 
has reduced heavy tractor-trailer 
travel over’ long distance routes. 
However, travel in terminal areas, 
from railway sheds to delivery 
points, remains congested. 

Truckers’ major threat, however 
continues to come from the rail- 
roads—from new railway techniques 
and from railway financial re- 
sources. The merchandising services 
offered to shippers by Canada’s 
railroads hold many advantages for 
shippers. Growing acceptance could 
make serious inroads in the trucking 
business. The following table shows 
the changes which have taken place 
in the share of the transportation 
market held by the various types of 
carriers. 


Intercity Freight Movements 
(Total ton-miles) 


Mode of Transportation 1948 1958 
Railroad Ps = 52.3%, 
Waterways alta ~ Ba 23.2% 
6S SS ae aren — 

Motor freight nt Oe 
Total ton-miles performed 
(billions) © ....... een 


; .... 84.1 126.9 
Source: Canadian Transportation 


Railroads (CSIC 508) 


Last year a major move into the 
trucking field was taken by the 
government-owned Canadian Na- 
tional Railroad (CNR) line. At 
mid-year the CNR announced that 
some 15,000 route miles had been 
added to its highway service. Four 
major trucking firms were involved. 

Canada has two major railways— 
the CNR and the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad (CPR), which is privately 
owned. Both roads are now testing 
the potential of fully integrated 
transportation services. The goal is 
to present the shipping public with 
one department, one set of rates, 
one sales force, and one form of 
documentation, all covering rail, 
road, air, and water transportation. 


MINING INDUSTRIES 


Despite many problems, as well 
as a let-up in the general economy 
of major consumer _ countries, 
Canada’s mining industry as a 
whole, achieved all time produc- 
tion records last year. 

In addition to producing more 
from its mines, smelters and re- 
fineries last year, Canada’s mining 
industry displayed confidence in its 
own future by further increasing 
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investments in new and expanded 
production facilities. Capital and re- 
pair expenditures last year totaled 
approximately $614 million, com- 
pared with $546 million in 1959. 

In all fields of the industry, in- 
creased emphasis is being placed on 
achieving technological improve- 
ments through greater research and 
planning. The same is true relative 
to more careful preparation and 
training of engineers. Operators are 
reported to be very much alert to 
the possibilities offered by new or 
improved equipment and methods 
which will serve to reduce costs and 
increase productivity. 

The following table shows the 
value of mineral fuels produced in 
the past three years. 


Value of Canadian Mineral Production 
(Dollars in Millions) 

Mineral Type 1958 1959 1960 
Metallics $1,130.1 $1,370.6 $1,399.5 
Nonmetallics 150.4 178.2 194.9 
Mineral fuels 510.8 535.6 562.4 
Structural materials 309.5 324.6 315.0 

Total cevcssseee vee 2100.7 $2,409.0 $2,471.7 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


PETROLEUM & GAS INDUSTRIES 


Although it was still showing pro- 
duction gains, the rate of growth of 
Canada’s oil industry is slowing 
down. Reasons cited include: the 
slower pace of the general business 
in the country; the mounting dis- 
placement of crude oil by natural 
gas liquids; and the continuing dis- 
placement of fuel oil by natural gas. 

Crude production totaled 522,000 
b/d last year, representing slightly 
more than a 3% increase from 1959 
levels. The biggest marketing gain 
was in exports, where shipments 
to the U.S. averaged 112,000 b/d, a 
22% increase from 1959. Domestic 
consumption of Canadian crude was 
down 1%. 

Canadian refining capacity at the 
end of last year was reported to be 
934,000 b/d. This represents an in- 
crease of 5.6% over 1959. 

Natural gas represents the bright 
spot of the over-all petroleum in- 
dustry. Expansion within this seg- 
ment of the industry has been tak- 
ing place at a 30% to 35% yearly 
rate. Gas consumption in Canada 
has been rising at a 20% annual 
rate, and early this year more than 
$200 million in new gas pipe line 
programs were under way. 

Authoritative sources have es- 
timated that exports of gas will add 
some $100 million a year to Canada’s 
foreign trade. To meet the export 
commitments made last year the 
industry must spend about $650 
million in plant, pipe lines and gas 
field development work. 





CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 


In the past two years the volume 
of construction work in Canada has 
leveled off from the continuing ex- 
pansion which characterized the 
post war period. The volume is re- 
ported to be plateaued around a 
$7.2 billion mark, but the number 
of construction firms has continued 
to increase. The result is that the 
industry now has substantial over- 
capacity. This has led major firms 
to start looking abroad for work. 

Estimates reported last March 
placed this year’s construction vol- 
ume at slightly more than $7.2 bil- 
lion. Of the total, about $3 billion 
was scheduled for engineering proj- 
ects of all types. 

Canada’s construction industry 
represents more than 20% of the 
gross national product and employs 
nearly 600,000 workers annually. 


New Residential Construction Starts 


Province 1959 


Newfoundland : . 
Prince Edward Island ... 
Nova Scotia a: aa 
New Brunswick ............ 
eS 

Ontario 

Manitoba : 
Saskatchewan . 

Alberta 

British Columbia .. 


;  peennaes 
Source: “Canadian Statistical Review 


Spending on roads and streets last 
year reached a record total of $1,- 
269 million in combined federal, 
provincial and municipal outlays. 
According to the Canadian Good 
Roads Association (CGRA) this is 
the 15th consecutive year the out- 
lays showed an increase. 


PUBLIC UTILITY OPERATIONS 


Power utilities take the lead in 
spending. Their outlays in 1961 are 
expected to be 6% higher than last 
year, hitting a total of $656 million. 
New generating capacity of 1.1 mil- 
lion hp is planned for this year, 
following the addition of 1.7 million 
hp last year. 

Natural gas utilities have con- 
tinued to thrive, as domestic con- 
sumption keeps rising. These utili- 
ties sold 324.5 billion cu. ft. last year 
and expect a 12% increase this year. 
Spending plans reported last May 
included $150 million for pipe lines, 
plus another $350 million for field 
gathering systems, processing plants, 
and exploratory drilling. 

Telephone utilities in Canada an- 
ticipate tremendous growth both in 
volume and variety of service this 
year and in the future. These com- 
panies spent an estimated $455 mil- 
lion last year on capital and repair 


expenditures. Plans for this year in- 
clude outlays of $441 million. 


DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES 


Competition is getting more in- 
tense in Canadian retailing, with 
downtown city stores continuing to 
try to hold their business against 
suburban shopping centers, and 
discount stores making strong bids 
for a bigger share of retail busi- 
ness. 

In addition, corporate chain stores 
are extending their operations fur- 
ther afield from the major areas of 
population. The independent stores 
are banding together in cooperative 
groups to meet the new competition. 

Indicative of the changes taking 
place in retailing are some develop- 
ments in the variety store field. 

Variety stores have been adding 
departments continually—such as 
photographic goods, clothing, cas- 
ual furniture, pet supplies, power 
tools, etc. For some time these 
stores have sold ready-to-eat foods 
and now some stores are reported 
to be adding fresh meat depart- 
ments. 


Retail Trade — All Canada 
(Dollars in Millions) 
Kind of Business 1959 


eng & combination § 3,287.2 
i. & beverage 18 


Other 

General  .... 

Department 

MC 

Motor vehicle ......... 
Garage & ating 
kr 

Men's clothing ear ; 

Family clothing  ...... 

Women's buntsmend 

Shoe .. aa 

Hardware... 

Lumber & building — 
material 

Furniture, scassanmaaon and 
a 

Restaurant scene. 

a ee 

Drug 

Jewellery ......... 

Miscellaneous 


Total _...............-c+:...$16,283.) $16.413.5 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


INSTITUTIONAL MARKETS 


Capital and repair expenditures 
planned this year by churches, uni- 
versities, schools, hospitals, and 
privately-operated social and wel- 
fare institutions collectively total 
$768.8 million. This is an 18.8% in- 
crease over 1959 spending. 

Hospital construction shows the 
biggest gain in planned construc- 
tion outlays—up $102.9 million from 
last year. In addition, hospitals are 
planning a $9.7 million increase in 
outlays for machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Hotel and motel construction out- 
lays this year are down 23% from 
last year. Plans reported last March 
indicated 1961 spending of $22.3 
million for construction, and $12.1 
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million for machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Educational institutions collec- 
tively will spend more this year 
than in 1959 for construction and 
equipment. Universities are plan- 
ning construction outlays of $100.7 
million, an increase of $19.4 million 
over 1959. School construction is 
actually down this year, following 
heavy construction spending in 
1959. This year’s total construction 
plans call for outlays of $263 mil- 
lion, compared with $272 million 
last year. 


IMPORT-EXPORT MARKETS 


Canada’s imports from all coun- 
tries totaled $5,492.3 million last 
year, representing a scant dip from 
1959’s total of $5,508.9 million. Im- 
ports from the United States last 
year totaled $3,693.2 million, com- 
pared with $3,709.1 million in 1959. 

Canada’s exports to the United 
States last year totaled $2,934.5 mil- 
lion. This represents a 4.8% dip 
from the record $3,083.2 million 
shipped in 1959. 


AGRICULTURE & FISHING 


A government study indicated 
that Canadians employed in farming 
activities may drop to fewer than 
500,000 by 1980. Canada’s farm work 
force reached its peak in 1939 and 
has been declining rapidly ever 
since. Between 1946 and 1959 the 
farm population dropped from 1.19 
million to 692,000. 

The trend continues toward the 
use of more and more mechanical 
methods, bigger, more efficient ma- 
chinery, and more scientific farm- 
ing methods. 

Commercial fisheries are an im- 
portant element in Canada’s over- 
all economy. Canada is the world’s 
largest exporter of freshwater fish: 
more than 19,500 tons were ex- 
ported last year. In contrast, Can- 
ada’s nearest competitor—Denmark 
—exported about 4,000 tons. 

Improved fishing techniques plus 
the addition of electronic equip- 
ment is helping Canada’s fishermen 
compete with the growing competi- 
tion being offered by other nations 
of the world. Total sales of elec- 
tronic gear to Canadian fleets runs 
about $500,000 annually. 


WHAT CANADA BUYS 


Canada is a heavy importer of 
fully fabricated iron and _ steel 
products such as agricultural im- 
plements, hardware and tools, heat- 
ing and cooking apparatus, machine 
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tools and various machine shop 
products. 

Other items which are imported 
in finished form, in large quanti- 
ties, include: textile products, non- 
ferrous metal products and various 
agricultural raw materials—par- 
ticularly fruits. 

Among partially manufactured 
items imported in significant quan- 
tities are wood, wood products and 
paper, various animal products and 
various vegetable products. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS 
IN CANADA 


Foreign companies doing busi- 
ness in Canada do not have to be 
organized under Canadian law, nor 
do they have to maintain their 
principal place of business in Can- 
ada. In addition, they are not re- 
quired to have Canadian citizens 
connected with their operations, but 
most companies do have, to capital- 
ize on their knowledge of the Ca- 
nadian market. 

Foreign companies are, however, 
required to register or take out a 
license in the Province in which 
they plan to “carry on business.” 
Usually they must also record a 
power of attorney, empowering a 
resident of each such province to 
carry out contracts and represent 
them in other legal matters. 

Naturally, foreign companies are 
required to abide by legislation 
and regulations of general applica- 
tion, as well as any relative to the 
particular type of business in which 
they are engaged. Regulations con- 
cerning import documentation, ac- 
counting records, business licenses, 
etc., affect branch, subsidiary, or 
domestic concerns identically. 

Transactions in goods, services or 
capital are not subject to exchange 
control in Canada. At present there 
are no restrictions on the influx of 
capital for investment, nor is con- 
trol exercised on the remittance of 
profits or investment liquidation. 

Carrying on business within mu- 
nicipal limits is normally subject 
to control by local authorities. For 
example, a traveling salesman may 
be required to take out a transient 
trader’s license in each of the ma- 
jor centers visited. In some in- 
stances this must be done before 
commencing operations. When pro- 
vincial licenses are required, sales- 
men are usually exempt from mu- 
nicipal control. 

Operating through manufactur- 
er’s agents, distributors, or others 
who purchase out-right and sell in 
their own names, does not involve 
liability to Canadian income tax 
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for the foreign principal. By the 
same token, such operations do not 
necessitate the registration, under 
provincial law, for the foreign com- 
pany. Sales made solely through 
correspondence—either with a com- 
pany or an individual—are not sub- 
ject to income tax. 

There are several government 
sources—both federal and provin- 
cial—which supply preliminary in- 
formation to businessmen investi- 
gating the possibility of marketing 
in Canada. 

In the United States, the first 
contact would be the resident Ca- 
nadian Government Trade Com- 
missioners who operate in such 
cities as New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, etc. These Commissioners, 
on request, can get information on 
the demand and supply situation in 
Canada, shipping services, finan- 
cial services, trade connections and 
practices, etc., which would affect 
the inquirer’s Canadian activities. 

In Canada, one source to contact 
is the Commodities Branch of the 
Federal Department of Trade and 
Commerce—in Ottawa. In addition, 
each Province has a similar organ- 
ization which can supply the same 
type of information at the local 
level. 

Another valuable source of infor- 
mation in Canada is the chartered 
bank and various public utility 
companies. These organizations fre- 
quently have specialized depart- 
ments which can supplement infor- 
mation received from governmental 
sources. 

An additional source to check is 
the Industrial Development Branch 
of the Federal Department of Trade 
and Commerce—again in Ottawa. 
The IDB is prepared to survey the 
market, in keeping with the partic- 
ular interest of the businessman. 

Canadian business publications, 
also, can frequently supply statisti- 
cal data on the various markets 
they serve. You will find these pub- 
lications listed throughout this 
book—in a special section at the 
end of each chapter. The listings 
appear in the specific chapter de- 
voted to the industry served by 
the respective Canadian publica- 
tions. 


Sources: Age Publications Ltd.: 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co.; 
National Business Publications, Ltd.; 
Southam-MacLean Publications, 
Ltd.; Wallace Publishing Co., Ltd.; 
Weston Publishing Co., Ltd.; Ca- 
nadian Chamber of Commerce; 
Chemical Institute of Canada; Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Dept. 
of Trade and Commerce. 
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Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. 

67-1. The Canadian People & Their Mar- 
ket. 8-page statistical report containing 
data on population, gross national prod- 
uct, housing, personal disposable income, 
manufacturing production, etc., with data 
grouped by province, industry, etc. 

67-2. To Sell Canada & Canadian People. 
24-page market and media report con- 
taining highlight market analyses and 
basic statistics on the Canadian market. 

Wallace Publishing Co. 

67-3. Selling Canada’s  French-Speaking 
Market. 4-page commentary and analysis 
of Quebec as an industrial market, with 
comparisons of Quebec to “‘all-Canada,” 
in terms of production, population, in- 
dustry concentration, etc. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Canadian Advertising Research Foundation, 
85 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Assn. of Purchasing Agents, 67 
Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Automotive Wholesalers & Mfrs 
Assn., 227 Laurier Ave., W., Ottawa 4 

Canadian Builders Supply Assn., 140 
Wellington St., Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Business Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Ont. 

Canadian Construction Assn., Gloucester & 
O'Connor Streets, Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Electrical Assn., 159 Craig St., 
W., Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Electrical Distributors Assn., 212 
King St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 

Canadian Food Processors Assn., 2451/4 
Bank St., Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Shoe Retailers’ Assn., 40 Welles- 
ley St., Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Industrial Preparedness 
1410 Stanley St., Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Inst. of Mining & Metallurgy, 
230 Bloor St., W. Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Inst. of Plumbing & Heating, 
Canada Cement Bldg., Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Inst. of Steel Construction, 124 
Bloor St., W. Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Lumbermen’s Assn., 27 Goul- 
bourn Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Mfrs. Assn., 67 Yonge St., To- 
ronto 1, Ont. 

Canadian Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Assn., 
1374 Sherbrooke St., W., Montreal 25. 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Assn., 2280 Sun 

Life Bldg., Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Standards Assn., 235 Montreal 
Rd., Ottawa 2, Ont. 

Chemical Inst. of Canada, 18 Rideau St., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Engineering Inst. of Canada, 2050 Mans- 
field, Montreal, Que. 

Natl. House Builders Assn., 21 King St., 
E., Toronto, Ont. 

Natl. Warm Air Heating & Air Condition- 
ing Assn. of Canada, 4195 Dundas St., 
W., Toronto 18, Ont. 

Radio-Electronics-Television Mfrs. Assn. of 
Canada., 200 St. Clair Ave., W., Toron- 
to 7, Ont. 

Retail Merchants Assn. of Canada, 354 St. 
Catherine St., E. Montreal, Que. 

Rubber Assn. of Canada, 44 Wellington 
St., E., Toronto 1, Ont. 

Shoe Industry Supplies Assn. of Canada, 
2081 Aylmer St., Montreal, Que. 

Shoe Information Burean of Canada, 2081 
Aylmer St., Montreal, Que. 

Tanners’ Assn. of Canada, 67 Yonge St. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Assn., 





Export-Import Division 


{3} Export-Import markets 


Export sales expected to keep climbing; 


U.S. foreign investment still on the rise 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= Most v.s. COMPANIES, both in the 
industrial equipment and in the 
consumer goods fields, had a sub- 
stantial increase in export sales last 
year. The same trend is expected to 
continue this year. In addition, U.S. 
investment in overseas facilities has 
been increasing, and this, too, is ex- 
pected to remain at a high level this 
year. 

One of the main reasons cited for 
the optimism is the fact that the 
days of dollar shortages are over— 
as long as the boom continues in 
Western Europe. This means excel- 
lent market potentials for USS. 
products overseas. 

Competent observers of the for- 
eign scene have noted that there 
seems to be more caution about 
overseas investment, in some areas. 
For example, U.S. private invest- 
ments in Latin America are not ex- 
pected to be as substantial this year 
as in 1960. A possible exception is 
Mexico. Many companies which had 
previously planned investments in 
Latin American countries are now 
adopting a “wait-and-see” attitude. 

On a general basis, one of the fac- 
tors which helped American exports 
last year was the lifting of restric- 
tions against U.S. goods in most 
Sterling Area countries. The same 
held true for Western European 
markets, such as France and Italy. 

Characterizing this year, accord- 
ing to informed sources, will be a 
competitive situation topping any- 
thing U.S. manufacturers have ever 
before witnessed. Activity in Latin 
America, for example—from Japan- 
ese and German manufacturers, and 
others—is continuing to increase, 
and shows no signs of a let-up. At 
present, however, overseas custom- 
ers still indicate a preference for 
U.S. products—in many cases de- 
spite a cost differential with respect 
to manufactures from other coun- 
tries. 

On a global scale, here are some 


of the trends within basic divisions 
of economic activity. 


AGRICULTURE & FISHING OPERATIONS 


Machines are increasingly replac- 
ing men on farms throughout the 
world. Government-sponsored ex- 
port programs have aided noticeably 
in introducing elements of agrarian 
mechanization, even in the most re- 
mote areas. 

Due in part to increased mechan- 
ization, this year will see another 
new high in total world output of 
farm products, according to infor- 
mation released by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Continued 
strong demand last year for farm 
products was reflected in a larger 
volume of world trade, rather than 
higher world prices. Trade is ex- 
pected to grow still more this year. 

Production increases are expected 
in all major regions except Eastern 
Europe. On a per capita basis, how- 
ever, output will probably rise in 
Canada, the United States, Western 
Europe, Western Asia, Africa, and 
Oceania. Decreases are anticipated 
in Latin America, the Far East, and 
the Sino-Soviet Bloc. 

Fisheries throughout the world 
have been becoming increasingly 
competitive in international trade, 
with fleets of the major countries 
roaming far from home ports in 
search of profitable catches. An in- 
dication of the size of the global 
market for U.S. fisheries and marine 


MARKET COMPOSITION 


industrial equipment is seen in the 
following table. 


Selected U.S. Exports of 
Fisheries & Marine Industrial Equipment 
To Latin America, Spain, & Portugal — 

1959 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Item 

Ice making machinery ....... nai 
Commercial refrigerators & “freezers . 
Industrial refrigerators & freezers .... 
Air conditioners & parts ...-........... 
Compressors (16 to 125 hp) . 
Compressors (over 125 hp) 
Compressor parts 
Electronic fish detectors & _— 

ce eee 
Radio transmitters ..... 
Outboard motors ‘ 
Marine diesel engines 


500- 1,000 hp. 
Engines, miscellaneous .. Bios 
Gear reduction units 2... n.ccncsce..- 
Power transmission units .... 


Engine oun ; 


aes = = Sa RENATO SND 
rm pugs ..... actevistge lite 

aries & auto hardware . 
Ready-mixed paints ................ 
Varnishes Be atheiesimsinibaasons 
Cannery machinery ‘he 

Food processing machinery as 

Tin cans ia 


i ee 
Source: Pesca y Marina 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 


Highway expenditures for the free 
world during 1960 have been esti- 
mated at $19.3 billion. This repre- 
sents an approximate 3.75% increase 
over 1959, with gains indicated in 
the following table. 


Free World Highway Construction Gains 
1960 vs. 1959 


South America 25% Europe : 
Asia . te North & Cen- 
Oceania a tral America 3% 
Africa 


Source: World Construction 


Some of the major highway proj- 
ects which are or will soon be un- 
derway involve these countries: 
France; West Germany; Turkey; 





dustry groupings included. 


Agriculture & fishing operations 
Construction industries 

Food industries 

Government markets 
Manufacturing industries 





This chapter is a highlight review of the export-import trends 
and developments of the basic industry groupings comprising the 
world’s over-all business and commercial structure. Here are the in- 


Information on international marketing, from a geographic stand- 
point, will be found in Chapter 66. 


Medical markets 

Petroleum & mining industries 
Wholesale & retail distribution 
Transportation industries 
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THE MEDICAL TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


to more than 
86,000 doctors monthly 


to all hospitals, clinics 
& departments of health 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


These two journals give complete 
coverage of Latin-American medical 
fields. América Clinica aids the doc- 
tor materially in private practice. El 
HOSPITAL aids in all aspects of in- 
stitutional practice and management. 
Both journals are mailed under pub- 
lisher's privately owned lists, recog- 
nized by exporters as the most accu- 


rate and complete lists available. 


Clinica 


shows the largest circulation in its 


In comparison, América 
field; the only audited circulation; 
and, it is chosen by more experi- 
enced’ buyers of medical export ad- 


vertising than any other journal. 


El HOSPITAL, alone in its field, offers 
no basis for comparison but has sub- 
stantial evidence of its acceptance 
and pulling power for the sale of any 
product sold to hospitals and institu- 


tions. 
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Greece; Ghana; Asia; Pakistan and, 
Australia. 

France is reported to have plans 
for 2,268 miles of expressways. A 
total of 1,242 miles will be completed 
during the next 15 years. In addi- 
tion, 9,600 miles of existing roads 
are marked for improvements. For 
the next 15 years the program will 
cost $122 million annually. 

West Germany recently announced 
a 12-year road plan comprising an 
estimated expenditure of $7 billion. 
This amount will double the road 
network which existed in 1955, and 
modernize half of the length of fed- 
eral roads. 

Australia is reported to have allo- 
cated more than $1.7 billion for 
highway work during the next five 
years. Pakistan, also with a five- 
year plan, has allocated $114 million 
for highways. 

An accompanying table shows 
road mileages and estimated 1960 
outlays for highway construction for 
selected free-world countries in the 
East Hemisphere and Latin America. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Around the globe, fundamental 
changes are taking place in food 
processing plants, as the result of 
higher living standards. New proc- 
esses, new methods, and new pro- 
duction standards are being set. 

Latin American dairy industries 
are a case in point. In Puerto Rico, 
for example, 12 of the 13 leading 
pasteurizing plants now use bulk 
pickup tanks exclusively, instead of 
receiving milk in cans as in previous 
years. The bakery products industry 
shows the same type of growth pat- 
tern. According to one industry 
source, 15 years ago there were not 
more than three big bakeries in all 
of Latin America. Today there are 
reportedly scores of large commer- 
cial bakeries, and several highly ef- 
ficient wholesale organizations in 
several countries. 

South American beverage indus- 
tries are still another example of 
development. One industry source 
reports that the beverage industries 
in Latin America are currently de- 
veloping at a rate which may exceed 
the U.S. in the near future. 

At the present time there are al- 
most as many soft drink plants in 
Latin America as there are in the 
United States. In addition, there are 
more breweries, wineries, and dis- 
tilleries in Latin America than there 
are in this country. For the past 
several years, 11 out of the top 100 
companies in gross sales in Latin 
America have been in the beverage 
industry. 
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GOVERNMENT MARKETS 


As in this country, many govern- 
ments of countries throughout the 
free world are having to provide 
more services of all types for a 
growing population. The services in- 
volve everything from construction 
of hospitals to public housing units; 
from new roads to public transpor- 
tation terminals. 

Foreign governments represent 
an industrial market similar in some 
respects to industrial companies 
within their own country: i.e., for 
U.S. goods which may not be pro- 
duced domestically, they would be 
in the market for items produced by 
U.S. manufacturers. In this category 
are such products as construction 
equipment, electronic computers, 
and capital goods of a wide variety. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Planned 1961 overseas capital ex- 
penditures by American companies 
totaled more than $2.5 billion ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by 
the McGraw-Hill Department of 
Economics. 

Foreign capital expenditures by 
U.S. manufacturing companies ex- 
panded most rapidly in Common 
Market countries. However, a large 
proportion of planned expenditures 
for this year were allocated for 
other areas of the world. 

Exports of U.S. manufactured 
goods are expected to total approxi- 
mately $20 billion this year, topping 
slightly the $19.6 billion record 
posted in 1960. 

The following table shows over- 
seas sales of U.S. manufacturers, 
and the changes anticipated this 
year over 1960. 


Overseas Sales of U.S. Manufacturers 
Percent Change—1960-61 


Commercial 
Export Sales 
Manufac- Sales of 
Foreign 
Subsidiaries 
% Change 
Primary metals .............. 3% 4%, 
Machinery __............. 6 1] 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation eqpt 

includes autos .. 2 4 
Other metalworking 1] 
Chemicals 3 14 
a, = ee 2 
OS eae eee 8 
Stone, clay & glass 10 
Petroleum 5 
Food & beverages ...... 4 10 
Misc. manufacturing 

incl. textiles ....... 3 20 


All manufacturing 4 6 
Source:McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 


Industry 


in 


Formation of larger marketing 
areas—such as the “Inner Six’— 
European Common Market—(ECM) 
and the “Outer Seven”—European 
Free Trade Association (EFTA), is 
giving a hypo to the export sales of 
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Selected International Highway Statistics 


Gravel or Earth Rds. 
Paved Crushed Graded & Total 


Miles 


Unim- 


Roads Stone 
Africa (22) 50,118 40,615 
Algeria 3 300 ni 
Nigeria sa 
British East Africa . 
Morocco 
Southern Rhodesia’ 
Far East & Oceania (16) 
Japan ... 
Australia : ; 
New Zealand ................ 
Philippines 
Pakistan Bipcteats 
Near East (11) ................ 
Turkey : 
Iraq . a 
Greece . ; 
— Arabia 


Western Europe (19) am 
Germany (West) 
United Kingdom 
France . 

Italy =e 
Sweden .... 

Latin American (23) 
razil 
Venezuela 
Argentina 


Grand Total . 
Footnotes: 
Numeral in parenthesis after 
not shown separately. 


"1,140,907 





1,6)4,882 
iNational _ “system ‘only. 2Does Not Include Urban Roads. 
area name indicates total number of countries in group. Totals include data 


Source: Caminos y Construcion Pesada & World Construction 


proved 
erst 


Drained 
97,426 371,647 
21500 

7'428 
12/119 
19,513 

115,891 

106,036 

2,862 


533,603 
245,800 
4,666 
39,500 


24,785 61,060 


5503 
4000 

540 
3,900 


189,773 
67,100 


37,300 
70,200 


1,805,513 
219,300 
192,256 
766,300 
126,750 

58,045 


76,748 713,012 


5,079 
16,000 
4,000 56,000 


504,623 1,501,833 
3Includes 13,710 Miles Unclassified. 








mass production equipment. U.S. 
manufacturers are, however, finding 
themselves facing stiffer foreign 
competition for sales to mass mar- 
kets, from countries such as Japan. 
Germany and, increasingly, some of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc countries. 

One foreign trade authority has 
pointed out that success in foreign 
markets bears a striking similarity 
to successful U.S. marketing: i.e., 
new inventions, process develop- 
ments, or basic designs are virtual 
guarantees of success at home, and 
the same applies to overseas mar- 
kets. 


MEDICAL MARKETS 


Due in part to activities of the 
United Nations, public health pro- 
grams have been increasing in scope 
and effectiveness, even in many so- 
called “underdeveloped” nations of 
the world. Increased activity has re- 
sulted in an expanded market for 
many products of U.S. manufac- 
turers. 

Instruments and general hospital 
equipment made in this country are 
considered to have generally good 
market potentials in the global mar- 
ketplace. However, competition 
from a number of other industrial- 
ized countries is becoming much 
more intense than it was five years 
ago. 


PETROLEUM & MINING INDUSTRIES 


In Western Europe, demand for 
oil is growing much more rapidly 


than the total consumption of en- 
ergy. An important factor in the de- 
velopment of the petroleum indus- 
try in Europe has been the dis- 
covery of rich Eastern Hemisphere 
fields giving oil a competitive ad- 
vantage over other energy sources. 
In 1960, Eastern Hemisphere crude 
output was 28% of the world sup- 
ply. It now exceeds 44% of the to- 
tal. 

According to authoritative sources, 
by 1965 Europe will need 100 mil- 
lion more tons of oil per year and 
200 million more than at present by 
1970. Capacity to process this oil 
will cost more than $3.9 billion to 
construct. 

In the mining field, nearly $4 bil- 
lion in major projects, in various 
stages of planning and development 
—ranging from new iron and man- 
ganese projects in Africa, to copper 
expansion plans in Chile—are ex- 
pected to provide record business 
for equipment manufacturers and 
exporters. 

The following table shows current 
projects recorded by one industry 
source. 


International Mining Developments 


(Dollars in Millions) 


a UU Area Investment 
Africa 

Asia 

Canada ae 

Central America & West Indies .... 

Euro ; EIR 

Middle East 

Oceania 

South America 


Source: World Construction 


CONSTRUCTION 


provides direct access to the 
men who buy heavy construc- 
tion materials, equipment and 
supplies 


HEAVY =— 
EXPORTS ARE . 


UP 9.6% 


Total exports of Construction, Excavating, 
Mining, Oil Field and Related Machinery 


Value in millions) 
$756.4 
$690.2 


1960 
1959 


WORLD CONSTRUCTION is the only 
U.S.-published magazine serving the 
highway and heavy construction 
fields exclusively in 86 countries and 
possessions in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and the Pacific. Its over 14,000 
circulation is directed to contractors, 
engineers and officials who have di- 
rect influence on buying. 





ANNUAL BUYERS GUIDE 
JULY ISSUE— 
CLOSING DATE: MAY 1 


WORLD 
CONSTRUCTION 


The Gillette Group 
Magazine Publishing Division 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 


Chicago 10 











22 West Maple Street 
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in LATIN 
AMERICA* 





== HIGHWAY 


C 


CONSTRUCTION | 
ALONE 


© $830 


To this vast potential, add build- 
ers of airports, tunnels, bridges— 


million 
market 


all forms of heavy construction— 
for the giant market served and 
sold by CAMINOS Y CONSTRUC- 
CION PESADA. 


CYCP is the only US-published 
magazine directed exclusively to 
over 17,000 government officials, 
road builders, heavy construction 
engineers and contractors—the 
men who buy and specify equip- 
ment and supplies for heavy 
construction. 


To add a giant sales potential 
that reads in Spanish—and buys 
in volume—add CAMINOS Y 
CONSTRUCCION PESADA to your 
schedule. 


aL 


** plus Spain and Portugal 


fy CAMINOS Y 
CONSTRUCCION 
PESADA 


The Gillette Group 
Magazine Publishing Division 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 


22 W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10 





ANNUAL BUYERS GUIDE 
JULY ISSUE 
CLOSING DATE MAY 1 
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TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRIES 


Production of passenger cars, 
trucks, and buses in the free world 
in 1960 increased by more than 2.4 
million units, representing an 18.3% 
increase from the 1959 levels. Total 
output was reported at nearly 15.6 
million units, of which 12.6 million 
were passenger cars and 2,967,700 
were commercial vehicles. 

The following table shows the 
world’s five major producers of mo- 
tor vehicles. 


Major Producers of Motor Vehicles 


1960 Production—Add 000 
Country Production 


United States 

West Germany Pe 

United Kingdom ...... 

FYIGRCS sina 

Japan : 
Total 13,842 


Source: Automovil Americano 


Estimates of Soviet Bloc countries 
production of motor vehicles indi- 
cate 1960 production of 676,000 vehi- 
cles, of which 264,000 were passen- 
ger cars. Comparable figures for 
1959 are 643,600 and 242,300, respec- 
tively. 

The following table shows 1959 
exports of railway equipment, ma- 
terial and supplies. 


U.S. Exports of Railway Equipment 
(Dollars in Thousands) 
Value 
$ 54,534.0 
47 869.5 
6,209.9 
26,295.4 
6,472.1 
2,746,0 
$144,126.9 
Source: International Railway Journal 


Import Area 
North American 
South American 


ustralian-Oceanian 
Total 


HOW THE MARKET BUYS 


Outside of the U.S. there is usu- 
ally a clearer distinction between 
efficient, progressive managements 
and backward managements. 

In this country, at least some 
delegation of authority, some recog- 
nition of special competence has 
usually rubbed off on even the most 
autocratic manager. Even in family 
owned and managed U.S. companies, 
there has been some influence of the 
principles of “professional manage- 
ment.” This is reported to be far less 
true in other countries of the world. 

In the large foreign organizations, 
U.S. marketing men can assume that 
buying influences are in roughly the 
same pattern as in this country. 
However, in most cases there is a 
more rigid management hierarchy 
and much less acceptance of reliance 
on subordinates, even though they 
have proven their competence in 
specialized fields. 


One authority in international 
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marketing reports that in the major- 
ity of plants outside the United 
States the top manager—almost in- 
variably a member of the family 
which owns the enterprise—acts as 
if he knows more about everything 
than anyone else in his organization 
and he makes all the decisions. 
For related information on inter- 
national marketing, see Chapter 66. 


Sources: Agriculture & fishing op- 
erations—Agricultura de las Ameri- 
cas; Foreign Agriculture; Pesca y 
Marina; World Farming. Construc- 
tion—Caminos y Construccion Pe- 
sada; Ingenieria Internacional Con- 
struccion; World Construction. Food 
industries—Embotellador; Industri- 
as Lacteas; Panadero Latinoameri- 
cano. Manufacturing—Industrial 
World; McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.; Pulp & Paper International; 
Revista Industrial; World Wood. 
Petroleum & mining—World Min- 
ing; World Petroleum. Transporta- 
tion—Automovil Americano; Inter- 
national Railway Journal. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Agricultura de las Americas 

68-1. Sales Guide To The Latin American 
Farm Market. 32-page commentary and 
analysis, based on personal interviews 
with agricultural officials and farmers 
in Central and South America, contain- 
ing tips on effective methods of selling 
agricultural equipment and supplies. 

68-2. Profile Of The Latin American Farm 
Market. 14-page pocket-size analysis of 
agricultural trends and developments in 
Latin America, with statistics on popu- 
lation growth, production volume, equip- 
ment purchases, etc. 

68-3. Latin America—Best Overseas Farm 
Market. 20-page market and media re- 
port, containing information on agricul- 
tural equipment and supplies purchased, 
type of agricultural operations conducted, 
area of land under cultivation, etc. 

Automovil Americano 

68-4. Automotive Export Newsletter. 
Monthly review of automotive export 
trade trends, with information on export 
potentials for various automotive prod- 
ucts. 


Caminos y Construccion Pesada 

68-5. Highway Construction In Latin 
America. Market and media report con- 
taining statistics on the highway and 
heavy construction and maintenance proj- 
ects currently underway in Latin America. 


Embotellador 


68-6. Latin America’s Big Beverage Indus- 
try. 18-page analysis of trends and de- 
velopments in Latin America, with sepa- 
rate sections on soft drinks, brewing, 
wineries and distilleries, containing sta- 
tistics on production and consumption, 
equipment purchases, vehicle ownership 
and operation, and a list of typical equip- 
ment items and ingredients purchased. 

Industria Avicola 

68-7. Poultry Equipment, 


Feeds, Chicks, 





Health Products & Supplies Exports. 
Single-page data sheet containing statis- 
tics on value of U.S. exports of selected 
products to Latin American countries. 


Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 

68-8. Major Latin American Construction 
Projects. 141-page listing of construction 
projects each worth $1 million or more 
in 21 Latin American republics, with data 
grouped by type of construction, such 
as: power projects; transportation; build- 
ings; mining; and, hydraulics. 


International Railway Journal 

68-9. U.S. Exports of Railway Equipment & 
Materials. 54-page report on dollar vol- 
ume of railroad equipment and materials 
exported by the U.S., with data grouped 
by countries and, by types of equipment, 
plus totals for 1959 and 1960. 


Pesca y Marina 

68-10. U.S. Exports to Commercial Fisher- 
ies. 7-page listing of American exports of 
manufactured goods purchased by com- 
mercial fisheries and marine industries in 
Latin America, Spain, and Portugal. 


Revista Industrial 

68-11. Elements Of Negotiation & Foreign 
Licensing. 4-page checklist covering fac- 
tors involved in foreign licensing, includ- 
ing agreements, patents and trade marks, 
payments, and other important consider- 
ations. 


World Construction 

68-12. International Highway & Heavy 
Construction. Market and media report 
containing statistics on the highway and 
heavy construction and maintenance proj- 
ects now underway in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. 


World Mining 

68-13. Sales Guide To The International 
Mine Market. 28-page report containing 
a list of new mining operations going on 
throughout the world, including amounts 
to be spent, description of operations, 
etc., with statistics grouped by country, 
type of mine, minerals, etc. 


World Wood 


68-14. Production Statistics. 4-page statisti- 
cal report of production of lumber, logs, 
plywood, particleboard, and hardboard 
for countries throughout the world, with 
data grouped by continent and country. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


(These associations deal primarily with 
product groups. See, also Chapter 66.) 


Am. Assn. of Machinery Importers, 76 
Beaver St., New York 5 

Am. Inst. for Imported Steel, 
Ave., New York 1 

Am. Machine Tool Export Associates, 30 
Church St., New York 7 

Am. Office Supply Exporters Assn., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 36 

Am. Railway Car Export Assn., 30 Church 
St., New York 7 

Intl. Road Federation, 1023 Washington 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Natl. Council of American Importers (con- 
sumer goods) 200 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3 

Pulp & Paperboard Export Assn. of U.S., 
521 Fifth Ave., New York 17 

Textile Export Assn. of the U.S., 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16 

U.S. Scientific Export Assn., 633 Green- 
wich St., New York 14 


350 Fifth 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 


IMPORTANT: All publications listed alpha- 
betically under the following classifications: 
1) Manufacturing Industries; 2) Construc- 
tion; 3) Farming & Fishing Operations; 4) 
Food Industries; 5) Government Markets; 
6) Medical Markets; 7) Petroleum & Min- 
ing; 8) Retail & Wholesale Trade; 9) Trans- 


portation Industries. 





Mailing List Information 


Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


— Complete circulation list available. 
— Partial circulation list available. 
— List available only to advertisers. 
— List available to anyone. 


Refer to this directory—giving the page number and 
chapter in which the listing appears—and send your 
request to the advertising manager of the publication 
offering the mailing list. 


Also—if you want additional details on any industry 
analyzed in this book, don’t overlook an excellent 
source—the publications and trade associations listed 
(in italic type, following ‘‘How The Industry Buys’’) 
in each chapter. 





aw INDUSTRIES 


Arte Tipografico, El, hicetilicsmmaniiil arts), 

Hilton Ave., Garden City, N.Y. Published 
by Graphic Magazines, Inc. Est. 1908. Editor: 
George Humphrey. Trim size, 834x1134. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/,. Published quarterly, 
Jan., Apr., July, Oct. Forms close 2 mos. prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-0. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 7,615; other, 
485. Rates— 

2, Page 


Times 1 Paae 
$175.00 $115.00 
150.00 105.00 
oon 4A red, blue, $50; other, $100; bleed, 


Y, Page 1), Page 


Buyers’ Guide, first issue to be published Aug. 
1 





Elaboraciones y Envases, (Spanish—packag- 
ing), 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6. Published 
by Canterbury Export Group of Maher Pubs. 
Est. 1940. Editor: L. G. Zapata. Subscription, 
$3. Trim size, 8!/.xll. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
214. Published bi-monthly, Feb. Ist. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,723; other, 
23. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Pag VY P 
$27 $220. 0 $160 ‘00 
190.00 145.00 
175.00 130.00 y 
Color, 4A red, $60; others, $75; bleed, $30. 


o 


Industrial & Engi Chemistry—Inter- 
national Edition, 1155 "Titoonth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Published ” Am’ Chemi- 
cal Society. Adv. Mgmt.: Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 430 Park Ave., New York 22. Est. 
1959. Editor: W. H. Shearon, Jr. Subscription, 
$4.50. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 
and 3 cols., 3% and 23/16. Published Ist. 
Forms close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, paid, 8,467; unpaid, 597. Mfrs., 
5,062; independent laboratories, 1,690; other, 


2%, Page 1/2 Pade 

$225.00 $170.00 

200.00 150.00 

2 0.0: 190.00 145.00 
Color, 4A, ors others, $100; bleed, $45. 


ne a World, (English edition), 386 Park 

Ave., S., New York 16. Published by American 
Exporter Pubs. Editor: S. W. Kann. Trim size, 
814x1ll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3%. Pub- 
lished monthly, in circulation during prec. 
month. Forms close 20th of 2nd prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 











VW, Page 
$130.00 
115.00 
110.00 
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THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 


DIRECTORIO 


PARA LA INDUSTENA 


TEXTIL 


PANAMERICANA 


— 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570 - 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








For twenty-one years, Textiles Pan- 
americanos has carried the news of 
textile manufacturing developments 
to all the important mills in Latin- 
America. It promotes the ideas that 
lead to the sales of equipment and 
supplies with which to carry out the 


ideas in manufacturing. 

And now, between two hard covers 
is the annual "Directorio" that dem- 
onstrates in print the various kinds of 
machines and supplies that are avail- 
able and displays them all at one 


focal point for reference. 


Through 
checked periodically by distributors 


carefully controlled _ lists, 


in each of the 1I8 Latin-American 


markets, this “Textile Team" insures 
continuous and efficient selling to 
Latin-America's largest manufactur- 


ing industry. 
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Circulation, qualified, 17,987; non-qualified 
915. Metalworking, 7,002; industrial distribu- 
tors rep importers, 2,524; chemical proces- 
sors, 1,/80; molders of plastic products, 1,027 
other, 5,596. 

Industrial World En Espanol (Spanish edi- 
tion). Circulation, qualifie 124; non-qualli- 
fied, 901. Metalworking, 5,801; chemical proc 
essors, 2,056; industrial distributors, reps 
importers, 1,794; food processors, mfrs., pack- 
ers, } 559 other, 8,746. Rates— 

Eit 47 edits on 
Times 1 Page 


g 2/. 3 Page 
ssato | $ave | “$30000 
505.00 390.00 285.00 
480.00 370.00 270.00 
4A red, $75; other, $90; bleed, 10% 
Both Editions 
1 Page %, Page 1/2 P Vz Page 
$995.00 $760.00 $555 $0 $460.00 
945 00 725.00 530.00 440.06 
12 5.00 675.00 490.00 395 .0C 
olor, 4A sod , $150 other $180 bleed 10% 


o D 


Ingenieria Internacional Industria, (Spanish 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Published by 
McGraw-Hill International. Est. 1919. Editor 
George Browne. Subscription, $3. Trim size 
BY4xllif,. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 3/16 
Published monthly. Forms close 8th of 2nd 
mo. prec Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, paid, 19,041; unpaid, 2,295. Mic 
& power plants: metal fabricating & ma- 
chinery, 7,617; foods, sugar, beverages, 1,711 
chemicals & chem. prods., 1,226; textiles, 1,003 
other, 4,007. Consulting engineers, 751; mining 
smelting, petroleum & gas prods., 67 
other, 2,076. Rates— 


Page 
$250.06 
235.06 


225.00 


Vn Page 
‘hoa. ep 
$30. 00 
17 50 


Color, 4A $75; mati ew 7 $100 bleed, ‘$50. 


International _ Electronics, “(English edition 
386 Park Ave., S., New York 16. Published by 
American Exporter Pubs. Est. 1960. Editor 
Bernard Zinober. Trim size, 8'/yxll!4. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3% Published monthly, ir 
circ. prec. mc Forms close 10th 2nd prec 
Age ncy discounts 15-2 
Cire ulati on, cont rol led, 12, = mp 
imes 1 Page Page }2 Pa 
‘$460 00 “Meaee 00 Roce 00 | $215.0c 
440.00 350.00 250.00 205.0C 
12 420.00 335.00 240.00 195.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other, $90; bleed, 10% 
Electronica Internacional (Spanish edition 
Circulation, controlled, 8,200. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 13/2 Page 
i $270.00 $190.0 
255.00 180.00 
240.00 170.00 
Color 4A $75; other, $90; bleed, 10%. 
yom. Sanetion rates available for both editions 
International Equipment ~_uy 30 Vesey 
St., New York Published by ternational 
Directory, Inc. Est. 1961. Editor: Josep 
size yall Type 
Publ od Ist wk 


ounts, 15-2. 


VY, Page 
$165.00 
155.00 
145.00 


000 alternated month 


ca & Eastern Hemis- 


105.00 


Plasticos Mundiales. (Spanish—plastics prod- 
ucts), 1 River Rd., Cos Cob., Conn. Pu ablis shed 
by Cleworth Pub. Co. Est. 1960. Editor: George 
W. Rhine. Subscription, $10. Trim size, 11)/4x 
11%. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols 3/5. Published 
Ist prec. Forms close 10th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,161; other, 
1,038. Rates— 
Pages 1 Page 
1 $360 $0 
6 300.00 220.00 
12 270.00 200.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, $35 


Pulp & Paper "International, 370 ~ Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. Published by Miller Free- 
man Publications. Est. 1959. Editor: Albert W 
de lson. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 934x123; 
aype page, 7x10; 3 cols., 23/16. Published 
27th prec. Forms close 3 weeks prec. Agency 
decounte 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, July 1959, 
4,002. —— 2 YP 
Times age Page age 
1 $315.00 ‘$285.00 “$1 
7 270.00 245.00 150.00 
13 225.00 205.00 125.00 
Color, 4A, $45; others, $65; bleed, $25. 
World Review Number, published as 13th 
issue in Aug. 7th and 13th insertions provide 
for r space in this issue. 
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2, Page 
$260.00 


controlled 


VY, Page 
$175.0 
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Revista Diesel, (Spanish), 80 Lincoln Ave., 
Stamford, Conn. Published by Diesel Pubs 
Inc. Est. 1947. Editor: Biran P. Emerson. Sub- 
scription, 5 $3. Trim size, 8xll5/. Type page 
2 cols., 20 pi. Published bi-monthly, las? 

of even months. Forms close 60 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 
controlled, 3,965. ae 
Times 1 Page 

l '§250 00 

205.00 

Sage 4K red, $50; other 4A colors, $76 


1959, paid, 6,880; 





Revista Industrial (Spanish) 9 E. 35th St 
New York 16. Published by Keller Pub. Co. 
Est. 1943. Editor: John V. Costanza. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 10x16. Type page, 91/gx15 
4 cols 14 pi. Published 25th prec. Forms 
close 20 days prec. Agency discounts 5-2 
Mailing list-C : 
irculation, qualified, 25,004; non-qualified 
2,996. Metalworking, 5,189; importers, reps., 
distributors of industrial equip., 2,666; proc- 
essing industries (paper, glass, plastic, ce- 
ment, e 2,260; chemical industries, 2,206 
tood processing 1,894; other, 10,801. Rates 
(7x10 ad unit)— 
Times 1 Page Page 1/2 Page 
1 «$5 50.00 $350.00 
390.00 300.00 
) 360.00 275.00 ] C 
4A red, $100; other, $125; bleed, 10% 
Textiles Panamericanos (Spanish), 570 7th 
Ave., New York 18. Published by Panamerican 
Pub. Co. Est. 1941. Editor: J. M. Rodriguez 
Subscription, $15. Trim size, 8'4x1l14. Type 
page, 7xl0; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published Ist 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 4,292; other 
251. Rates— 
Times 1 Pag Page 
1 $275. to 
6 235.00 
12 200.00 
Color, 4A red, blue, 
$90; bleed, 10%. 
Directorio Textil Panamericano, published as 
13th issue in Jan. Forms close Oct. 1. Rates— 
ssboo”’ $190; 2 pages (facing), $350; 4 pages 





Y/, Page 
$180.00 
150.00 
125.00 


‘orange $60; matched 


Color, 4A red, green, $75; matched, $125 
bleed, 10%. 
For additional data see page 607 


PA 


Tobacco, 49 W. 45th St., New York 36. Pub- 
lished by Lockwood Trade Journal Co. Est 
1886. Editor: William G. Reddan. Subscrip- 
tion, $3. Trim size, 8144x1114. Type page, 7x10 
3 cols., 214. Published Friday. Forms close 
ape Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 


qualified, 2,474; non-qualified 
650. Mfrs., 40; processing, packing, shipping 
cos. & personnel, 762; suppliers, 22]; research 
& development, 127; other, 268. Rates— 
i 2 Page 1/2 Page 
$150.00 $120.00 
0.00 





Circulation 


135.00 
Color, 4A, $80; bleed, sis 





U. S. Industrial Digest, 310 E. 7lst St., New 
York 21. Published by Intl. Communications 
Inc. Est. 1959. Editor: Gerard S. Mullin. Trim 
size, 81/45xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols. 
21 and 13 pi Bublished 25th. Forms close 
19th. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circular ation, controlled, 2,103. Rates by sec- 
tions—Abstracts, 1 page, $345; New products, 
per item 00. 
Color and bleed not available. 





Western Tobacco Journal, The, 424 Commer- 
cial Square, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Published by 
R. M. Segal. Est. 1874. Subscription, $2.50 
Trim size, BY/qxl1l/q. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 3%, and 21/4. Published last week prec. 
Forms close 15th prec. i me discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 1.815; controlled, 
653; other, 31. Rates— 
Times age % Page I, Page 1/2 Pag 
1 $130.00 B 94 § 7560 "3 5368 


Ms 4A, $80, bi 80), ea. a , 43.00 

Color, eed, no 1 

other bleed, 159, Yo. Keprebppaeieal 
Special Issue for TAUC & LTEA Conven- 

tions, published last week in June 4 13th is- 

sue. Rates—1 page, $162; 1/. page, $94 





World Wood, 731 S.W. Oak St., Portland 5, 
Ore. Published by Miller-Freeman Pubs. Est. 
1960. Editor: H. H. Keil. Subscription, $5. Trim 
see. 814x114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 

3% and 21/5. Published quarterly, Feb., May 
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Aug Nov. Forms close 15th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,000; other, 
200. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % V2 Page 1/3 Page 
$175.00 $155.00 
155.00 135.00 


ge 
1 $280. ee 
4 250.00 215.00 

Solor and bleed on request 


~ CONSTRUCTION 


Caminos y Construccion Pesada epee 
pighwey & heavy construction), 22 Maple 
St., Chicago 10. Published by Siletic Pub. 
‘o. Est. 1941. Editor: Guido Radelat. Subscrip- 
tion, $6. Trim size, 8!/4x1]1/4,. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2!/, Published Ist. Forms close Ist 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 17,036; non-qualified, 
1,430. Public works and consulting engineers, 
6,250; contractors, 4,972; govt. officials, 3,736; 
equip. & materials distributors, mfrs., im- 
porters, agents, 1,009; other, 1,039. Rates (bulk 
pages)—Less than 4 pages, $670; 4 pages, 
$665; 6 pages, $650; 8 pages, $640. 

Color, 4A, $75; bleed, $60 

Buyers Guide, catalog bound—into regular 
July issue. Rates—2 pages, $594; 4 pages, 
$894; 6 pages, $1,194; 8 pages, $1,494. 

Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 606. 








Construccion Regional (formerly Contratista), 
(Spanish—engineered construction in Mexico) 
330 W. Lockwood Ave., St. Louis 19. Published 
by David K. Newman. Est. 1959. Editor: David 
K. Newman. Subscription, $5. Trim size, 81/4x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 
2 3/16. Published 15th. Forms close 3 weeks 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 5,595; other, 
269. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
] $225.00 
6 200.00 160.00 
12 180.00 150.00 
Color, $60: bleed, 10% 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


® D 


Ingenieria Internacional Construccion, (Span- 
ish), 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Published 
by McGraw-Hill International. Est. 1942. Edi- 
tor: Irwin Forman. Subscription, $3. Trim 
size, 8!/;x11!/44. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 3/16 
Published monthly. Forms close 4th of 2nd 
prec. month. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, paid, 15,925; unpaid, 2,586. 
Contractors, 7,160; govt. officials & engineers, 
4,113; consulting, civil & architect-engineers, 


construction & operating depts of mfg. 
730; 


Y% Paaqe 1/2 Page 
$150.00 $100.00 
135.00 90.00 
120.00 80.00 


2 Page 
$175.00 


s, 859; mining & petroleum cos., 
1,829. Rates— 


1 Page 2/. Paae > WY, Page 
S65 00 $436.67 
630.00 420.00 
12 605.00 403.33 
Color, 4A, $75; other, $100; bleed, $50. 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline 


International Construction Reporter, 740 Ala 
Moana, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. Published by 
International Construction Reporter, Inc. Est 
1959. Editor: Rodger Over. Subscription, $25 
Trim size, 8!/.xll. Type page, 7x10. 3 cols 
212. Pu lished Mon. Forms close 1 week 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 

Circulation, sworn paid, 5,721: controlled, 


2.500; other. 427. Rates— 
Times 1Paqe %Paae \/ Pade 1/2 Page 
] $200.00 $120.00 $ 80.00 
123 180.00 2 108.00 72.00 
52 150.00 ) 90.00 60.00 
Color, 4A, 30%;bleed l 


World Construction, 22 W. Maple St., Chi- 
cago 10. Published by Gillette Mag. Pub 
Group. The Reuben H. Donnelley Corn. 
Est. 1947. Editor: H. J. McKeever. Sub- 
scription, $8.50. Trim size, 8l/xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 15th. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ina list-C 

Circulation, qualified, 14,222; non-qualified 
1,548. Contractors, aggregate producers, 5,046; 
engineers, 4,608: equip. distributors, mfrs., 
reps., 1,935; public officials, 950; consulting en- 
gineers, 930; other, 703. Rates (bulk paaes)— 
Less than 4 pages, $595; 4 pages, $560; 6 
pages, $570; 8 pages, $500; 12 pages, $470; 24 
pages, $450 
Colors, 4A, $75: bleed, $60. 

Buyers Guide, catalog bound—in regular 
July issue. Insert Rates—2 pages, $594: 4 
pages, $894; 8 pages, $1,494; 12 pages, $1,994. 
Color on request; bleed, no charge 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 

For additional data see page 605. 
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FARMING & FISHING OPERATIONS 


Agricultura de las Americas, (Spanish) 1014 
helt nos re St., Kansas egy | 5, Mo. Published 
by Implement & Tractor International Corp. 
Est. 1952. Editor: Miguel J. Lozano. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, Blgxl lie. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 2!/,. Published 15t prec. Forms close 
15th 2nd prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing, list—A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 36,728; non-qualified 
1,222. Farms, ranches, plantations, coop. 
farms, 29,820; importers, distributors, dealers, 
mfrs., 6,391; ministry officials, farm develop- 
ment apensses. og Sone ry 
Times 1 Page age age 

T $696.00 $558.00 $401. 

6 537. 00 510.00 

12 595.00 474.00 
Color, 4A, $90; bleed, $40. 





* Page 
$302.00 
276.00 
257.00 





Barco Pesquero, El, (Spanish edition of The 
Fish Boat) 624 Gravier St., New Orleans 9. 
Published by H. L. Peace Publications. Est 
1959. Trim size, 84xlll4. T page, 7x10. 
Published bi- monthly, Feb ei Forms close 
= — prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist 
Circulation, sworn, 4,000. Rates— 
Times g Page 1/2 Page 
1 $300. 00 $190.00 
7 2 165.00 
Color, 4A red, $65; other 4A, $80; bleed, 
Yearbook issue, published Mar. 25 as 7th 
issue. Forms close Feb. 
Combination rates with The Fish Boat. 


* Page 





Hacienda, La (Spanish—agriculture), 20 Vesey 
St., New York 7. Published by La eo 
Company, Inc. Est. 1905. Editor: Dr. Ga 
MacEoin. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 81 exlli/y. 
Type peg, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 20 and 13 pi 
Published 5th. Forms close 10th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, (Office of Certified Circulation, 
Inc.), paid, 27,640; unpaid, 430. Rates— 
Times 1] Page 2%, Page Page 1/3 Page 
1 $525. 300.00 


1 
Color, 4A red, $90; other 4A, $110; bleed, 10%. 


Industria Avicola, (Spanish pout ), Sand- 
stone Bldg., Mount Morris, Ill. Published by 
Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1952. Editor: Fred Master- 
son. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 8!/x1ll!,. 
Type page, 7x101/4; 3 cols., 21/4. Published Jan., 
April, July, and Oct. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. mr list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 6,103; non-qualified, 
955. Poultry & egg producers, 4,528; importers, 
distributors & dealers in poultry equip., feed, 
etc., eon" og gas p ty P 
Times 1 Page age age 3 Page 
$3 $230 00 $126.00 


1 
220.00 119.00 
210.00 168.00 112.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 619. 








Pesca Y Marina (Spanish—fishing & marine), 
705 N. Windsor Blvd., Los Angeles 38. Pub- 
lished by Fernando Flores, Ltd. Est. 1948. 
Editor: Armando Del Moral. Subscription, $4. 
Trim size, 8l/.xll. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 
20 pi. Published Ist week of alternate months. 
Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 6,000; paid 
Times 1'Page % P lp P P 
imes age age 2, Page 1,4 Page 

] $280.00 $240. 00 $180.00 $120.00 

225.00 200.00 150.00 100.00 

Color, 4A, $70; others, $80; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 


World Farming, 1014 Wyandoite St., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. Pu lished by Implement & Tractor 
Intl. Corp. / Frank Buckingham. Trim 
size, BYexl1 Ye. ype page, 7x10; cols., 2/4. 
Published Ist. Forms close 30 days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, qualified, 16,177: non-qualified, 
872. Farms, ranches, plantations, coop. farms 
& estates, 13,263; importers, distributors, mfrs., 
dealers, 1,550; mining officials, farm devel. 
agencies, buying commissions, etc., 1,453. 
Tin ne8 1) Page 4; P 
imes wae, age 
1 b3i286 . 214.00 
186.00 140.00 
Px. 333. ‘00 268. 00 176.00 136.00 
Color, 4A red, $65; other 4A, $90; matched, 
$150; bleed, $30. 





Vz Page 
$160.00 





FOOD INDUSTRIES 


GOVERNMENT MARKETS 





Bebidas, (Spanish—beverages) 205 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 6. Published by Canterbury Ex- 
rt Group of Maher Pubs. Est. 1942. Editor: 
Pais G . Zapata. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
asi Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Pub- 
lished 7 times a year, Jan., Feb., Mar., May 
July, Sept., Nov. Forms close 10th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 8,065. Rates— 
Times 1 Page g 3 Page 
l $340.00 6260. $190. $135.00 
4 eo = ' 3D. 120.00 
7 ; 110.00 
Color, 4A pg "360; an $75; bleed, $40. 


Embotellador, El, (Spanish—beverages), 9E 
35th St., New York 16, N. Y. Published _ 
Keller Publishing Co. Est. 1946. Editor: Fernan 
Calderon. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 11)/4x 
114. Type page, 10x10; 3 and 4 cols., 342 
and ay, Published seven times a year. Forms 
close idth. Agency disc., 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, Dec. 1959, controlled, 6,112: 
other, * Rates i~ Se unit)— 

Times 1 Page 2% P 2 Page 1/3 Page 

l $375.00 $275. $0 $240.00 $175.00 

7 285.00 220.00 175.00 120.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other 4A, $90; bleed, 10%. 

Plant Operating Manual—Buyers Directory 
—= April. ‘lrim size, 8!/,.xll. Type page, 
Food Marketing International, 170 Varick 
St., New York 13. Published by John Profit 
Assoc. Inc. Est. 1961. Editor: Carl Purcell. 
Subscription, $3.50. Trim size, 10%gxlll/. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 35/gx2!/g. Published 
bi-monthly, Feb. Forms close 20th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, 10,885. 
Rates— » . 
Times 2/, Page Page ‘1/3 Page 

l : 4450 00 300.00 i 


210.00 
285.00 200.00 
7 265.00 190.00 
Color, 4A red, blue, $90; other, $125; bleed, 
on request. 
Industrias Lacteas, (Spanish—dairy), 1602 Har- 
old St., Houston 6, Texas. Published by Tun- 
nell Pubs., Inc. Est. ag Editor: A. E. Nieva 
Trim size, 8 5/l6xlll,. pe page, 7'/gxl0; 2 
cols., 3l/,. Published te F Forms close Ist. 
Agency vy Dobro ng 15-2. 
‘ guy sworn, ge Mg 8,500. Rates— 
Times ‘age ‘ag age 1/3 Page 
1 $225.00 $30. 9 “$100.00 
6 200.00 87.50 
2... T.00 132.00 110. 60 75.00 
wer red, 25%; others on request; bleed, 


controlled, 


For additional data see page 462. 


International Rice Yearbook, 823 Perdido St., 
New Orleans 12. Published by Fort Pipes. Est 
1955. per. $1. Trim size, 1 Oa Type page 
7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3% and 2!/. Published 
annually, in Feb. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, 1960 edition, controlled 
ae Rates—1 poe, $195; 2/4 page, $140; 1/2 
e, $122; 1/3 pa $7 
Go or, 4A red, 35, gt kel $50; bleed, 15%. 


Panadero Latinoamericano (Spanish—bakery 
products), 1602 Harold St., Houston 6. Pub- 
lished by Tunnell Publications, Inc. Est. 1945. 
Editor: E. Rodriguez. Trim size, 8 5/16x11l\/z. 
Type page, 7!/xl0; 2 cols., 31/2. Published 
monthly. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, Z. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 9,600. Rates— 
Times 1 Page %; Page 2 Page 1/3 Page 

1 $225.00 ‘$165.00 “$130.00 

6 200.00 147.50 : ; 

] 180.00 132.00 

Color, — red, 25%; other, $60. bleed, 10% 

For additional data see page 448. 


Sugar x Azucar, (Spanish), 604 Sth Ave., New 
York 20. Published by Palmer Publications 
Est. ae. Editor: i W. Mayo, Jr. Subscription, 
Trim size, 9x12 ee page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
op. Published Ist. Forms close lst prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 
Circulation, qualified, 7,591; non-qualified 
735. Producing & processing cos., 2,883; supts., 
engineers, chemists, etc., 2,351; machinery & 
equip. mfrs., 860; agriculture & field supts., 
— a Rates hy P ty P 
imes age age , Page 
1 $330.00 b200 0 $230.00 $190.00 
6 300.00 260.0 200.00 170.00 
12 270.00 230. 00 170.06 140.00 
Color, 4A, $60; others, $90; bleed, 10%. 
Sugar y Azucar Yearbook (Spanish & Eng- 
lish sections, one edition). Trim size, 9x12. 
Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 35%. Published an- 
nually Dec. Ist. Forms close Oct. 15. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
ee sworn, controlled, 3,000. Rates— 
page, $200; 2 pages, $440; 2 page, $225; 


p 
4, Pa99n $60; others, $90; bleed, 10%. 








Foreign Service Journal, 1908 G St. N.W., 
Washington 6. Publ ished by American For- 
eign Service Assn. Est. 1919. Editor: Gwen 
Barrows. Subscription, $4. Trim size, 8!/2x1l. 
Type page, 7xl0. Published Ist. Forms close 
3rd prec. Agenc y a. 15-2 
“irculation, 6.500. Rates—_ 
Times 1 Page Page 4, Pag 
S 85 00 
75.00 
87. 50 





P 


Modern Government, 134 E. S9th St., New 
York 22. Published by Export Publishers Co., 
Inc. Est. 1960. Editor: Norman S. Green. Sub- 
scription, $2.50. Trim size, 8!/4xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published bi-monthly, 
Mar. Ist. Forms close, Ist prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 9,924; non-qualified, 
622. Federal, state, departmental officials in 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East, Australasia, Ice- 
land & Greece, 9,454; equip. distributors 
reps., 510. Rates— 

; 2/3 A 


6 0. 245.00 170.00 


133 215.00 150.00 
Solor, 4A, ae bleed, 10%. 

Combination rates with Servicios Publicos 
and Transporte Moderno. 


Servicios Publicos, (Spanish), 134 E. 59th St., 
New York 22. Published by Export Publishers 
Jo., Inc. Est. 1954. Editor: Norman S. — 
Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8!/4xll\4. Type 
page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published bi- monthly, 
Jan. 10th. Forms close 15th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

é Circulation, qualified, 15,629; non-qualified, 
33. Federal, state, departmental officials in 
Latin America, 14 897; equip. distributors, 
reps., 1,218. Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1 Page 
$335.00 


yp Page 1/3 Page 
$270.00 $190.00 





V/3 Pag e 
$265. to 
310.00 245.00 


y 280.00 220. 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 10%. - 
Combination rates with *Modern Government 
and Transporte Moderno. 





MEDICAL MARKETS 


America Clinica, (Spanish) “570 7th Ave 

York 18. Published by Panamerican Pub 

inc. Est. 1941. Editor: Jaime Roig, M.D 

- 5'/gx73/4. Type page, 41/4x634; 2 cols., 
Published Ist. Forms close Z2Uth 2nd prec 

hee ncy discounts, 15-2. 

i Circulation, —. controlled, 85,404. Rates— 

Times age Wy Page 4, Page 
sess00 "5306" k 
6 594.00 

12 533.00 

Solor, 4A. red, blue, orange, $110; other 
bleed, $50. 








Hospital El, (Spanish), 570 7th Ave., New 
York 18. Published by Panamerican Pub. Co. 
Inc. Est. 1945. Editor: R. De Guibert. Subscrip- 
tion, $8. Trim size, 8!/5x1l14. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 13 pi. Published Ist. Forms close 25th 
ae prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist-( 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,949; other 
115. Rates-— 

3 Page 


Times 1 Page '¥, 4 Page 
4200.90 00 "ei90' iv $125.00 
E 185.00 160.00 140.00 
12 : 155.00 140.00 90.00 
Color, 4A red, blue, orange, $60; others, $75 
bleed sg 
"or additional data see page 604. 





Oral Hygiene, (Latin-American _ edition 
printed in Spanish), 1005 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. Published by Oral Hygiene, 
Inc. Est. 1930. Trim size, 5144x734. Type page, 
4 5/16x7 3/16; 2 cols., 2'/. Published 12th. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-0. 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 18,125; other, 
363. ae 
Times 1 Page '/, Page 14 Page \f Page 
l $270.00 $150.00 $ 90.00 $ 62.50 
6 240.00 130.00 75.00 47.50 
_12 . 225.00 120.00 65.00 42.50 
Color, $35; bleed, $10. 





Revista de la Confederacion Medica Pan- 
america, (Spanish—medical), Casa de las 
Americas, Vedado, Havana, Cuba. Published 
Py Panamerican Medical Confederation. Est. 
94. Editor: Dr. Aquilino Piedra Sarduy. Sub- 
scription, $3. Trim size, 81/4x1034. Type page, 
534x812; 2 cols., 314. Published bi-monthly, 
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Jan. Forms close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, sworn, Jan. 1961, paid, 47,791; 
controlled, 304; other, — Rates— 
T: \_ Page sg Page 

4 10 $115.00 

165.00 95.00 

4 2 00 145.00 85.00 

Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 10%. 


World Medical Journal, 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York 19, New York. Published by World 
Medical Assn. Est. 1949. Editor: S. S. B. Gilder, 
M.D. Subscription, $7.50. Trim size, 8l/; a 
Type page, — 3 cols., 37/16. Publishe 
acai. Jan. 1. Forms close Sth prec. oe 
dacouaie, 15- 2 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 15,975; other, 372 
Rates— 
0 Ws 





1 Page 
$325.00 
315.00 
6 300.00 
Solor, $80; bleed, 10%. 
World Neurology. 84 S. 10th St., Minneapolis 
3. Published by Lancet Pubs., Inc. Est. 1960. 
Editor: Charles M. Poser. Subscription, $15. 
Trim size, 7x10. Type page, 5\/2x8; 2 cols., 
25g. Published Ist. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,187; other, 192. 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page Vy Page lf, Page 
1 $200. 00 $1303 00 80.00 
175.00 115.00 70.00 
12 150.00 95.00 60.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, $30. 


PETROLEUM & MINING 


International Oilman, Majestic Bldg., Fort 
Worth 2, Tex. Published by The Oilman, Inc. 
Est. 1946. Editor: B. Orchard Lisle. Subscrip- 
tion, $2. Trim size, 8!/2xll\/,. Type page, 7x10; 
3 cols., 24. Published Ist. Forms close 14th 
prec. Age ncy discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A 
or B-C. Rates on request. 

A.P.I. Issue, published annually Nov. 15th 
as 13th issue. Bonus distribution made at the 
Annual Meeting of American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. Forms close, Oct. 22nd. 














Oil and Gas International, 211 S. Cheyenne 
Ave., Tulsa 1, Okla. Published by Petroleum 
Pub. Co. Est. 1960. Editor: Kenneth B. Barnes 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8'/4xlll4. Type 
page, 7x10; 2 cols., 23. Published 10th. Forms 
close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, controlled, 6,000 (European, 
African, Middle East & Pac ? Mkts.). fates— 
Times 1] Page 2% Page Page 3 Pag -4 
l $325.00 $253.33 es % 
6 285.00 223.33 167.50 
12 265.00 208.33 157.50 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, $20 
Combination rates with 


121.67 


Petroleo Interameri- 


Petroleo Interamericano (Spanish & English), 
211 S. Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa 1, Okla. Pub- 
lished by Petroleum Pub. Co. Est. 1943. Edi- 
tor: Oscar B. Irizarry. Subscription, $1. Trim 
size, 8l/gxll4. Type page, 7x10; 2 cols., 3% 
Published monthly. Forms close Ist prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-D. 
Circulation, paid, 4,047; unpaid, 1,974. Pro- 
ducing, 2,230; integrated cos., 708; refining, 
S51; pipeline, 193; equip. mfrs., supply deal- 
ers & service cos., 180; other, 314. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 
1 $325.00 $253.33 “$187 $0 
6 285.00 223.33 167.50 
12 265.00 208.33 157.50 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, $20 
Combination rates with Oil and Gas Inter- 
national. 


121.67 





World Mining, 500 Howard St., San Francisco 
5. Published by Miller Freeman Pubs. Est. 
1948. Editor: George O. Argall, Jr. Trim size, 
8144x1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. 
Published Ist. Forms close 15th. Agency dis- 
counts 15-2 

Circulation, qualified, 11,885; non-qualified, 
1,000 Mining, milling, smelting, etc., 8,951; 
engineers, geologists, 1,771; distributors, job- 
bers, dealers, exporters, importers, etc., 879; 
other, 613. Rates— 

Times 1 Page Page 1, Page 3 Page 
1 to '$ “ees te 

7 335.00 e 145.00 

13 310.00 130.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, $50. 

Combination rates with Mining World. 

Werld Mining Annual Catalog Survey & 
Mh and % Number, published April 15. Rates— 
7th and 13th insertions are in this Number. 

Uses AIA s sales presentation outline. 


610 @ 


World Petroleum 
(See pager #3 34) 
For additional data see page 349. 





RETAIL & WHOLESALE TRADE 


Efectos >. <n pein ee sup- 
lies & e Duluth 2, Minn. Published by 
avidson Pu 4 Inc. Est. 1940. Editor: Don 
Fischer. Subscription, $1. Trim size, 8xll. 
tree page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2'/. Published April 

Forms close Feb. 15th. Agency discounts, 
15. 0. Mailing list-A-D. 

Circulation, 1960 edition, qualified, 4,029; 
non- qualified, 442. Wholesalers & dealers, 
3,122; oil, mining, mfg. cos., 403; banks, govt. 
depts., railroads & ger 293; dept. stores, 
161; other, 50. Rates—] ge, $265; 2 pages, 
$475; 3 Rages. $625; 1/; 5 Page, $170. “st ge pub. 
choice, $85; others, sb 5; bleed, 15%. 








Farmaceutico, El, paste). 386 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Published by Johnston Export 
Pub. Co. Est. 1925. Ed. Dir.: Richard G. Lurie. 
Trim size, 81/4xll!\4. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 
cols., 3% and 2 4/16. Published monthly in 
circulation during prec. month. Forms close 
10th of 2nd prec. month. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, controlled, 20,000; other, 1,000. 


— 4 y 
imes 

i hrste “esi0 to $on8bo 
405.00 roy 00 215.00 
385.00 280.00 205.00 

Color, 4A red, $85; others, $10; bleed, 10%. 
Combination rates with erican Exporter, 
Automotive World, Industrial World, & Inter- 


\ fa Vy Page 





salers jobbers of TBA & equip., 1,827; other, 
1,049. Rates and format same. 

Overseas Automotive Buyers Guide pub- 
lished annually in separate English & Span- 
ish editions. Forms close, May 1. Rates (either 
edition)—1 page, $325. Color, 4A red, $80; 
other, $125; bleed, $30. 


PA 


Automotive World, (English edition), 386 Park 
Avenue S., New York 16. Published by Amer- 
ican Exporter Pubs. Est. 1952. Editor: John St. 
Ores. Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 2 
cols., 3%. Published monthly, in circ. prec. 
mo. Forms close 5th 2nd prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 20,013; non-qualified, 
839. Distributors, importers, dealers, mfrs. of 
cars, buses, trucks, etc., 6,385; garages & 
repair shops, 4,973; distributors, importers, 
dealers of TBA & equip., 4, ie fleet opera- 
tors, inc. govt., 3,352; other, . 

Automotive World En Es spanc (Spanish edi- 
tion). Circulation, qualified, 22,014: non-quali- 
fied, 700. Distributors, importers, dealers, mfrs. 
of cars, buses, trucks, etc., 5,739; distributors, 
importers, dealers of TBA & equip., 5,496 
garages & repair shops, 5,313; fleet operators, 
inc. govt., 4,926; other, 868. 


Rates— 
— es p 
Times 1 Page 2; Page age 
1 g5ss00 $430.00 $315.00 $250.00 
6 $30.00 410.00 300.00 235.00 
12 505.00 390.00 385.00 225.00 
Color, 4A red, $75; other, $90; bleed, 10%. 
Both Editions 
Abate “ses 00 





1/3 Page 


3 Page 
$460.00 


Times 1 Page 
l $1040.00 90.00 
6 995.00 760.00 555.00 440.00 
12 940.00 725.00 530.00 415.00 
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Farm & Fisheries Division 


fe) Agricultural markets 


Capital equipment replacement takes 


increasing share of cash farm income 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= BIGGER, RICHER, FEWER. That’s the 
general description applied to to- 
day’s over-all agricultural market 
by most informed observers. 

The most recent data from the 
U.S. Department of Census indicate 
that there are fewer farms in the 
country than ever before—but they 
are making more money. They are 
also becoming more specialized. 

Many changes are taking place in 
the profile of the farm market. In 
evaluating the 1960 census figures, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce 
made this observation: “These 
changes reflect rapid technological 
advances in production practices, 
sweeping changes in the organiza- 
tion and operation of individual 
farms, the rapid increase on many 
individual farms in the use of non- 
farm inputs, and the discontinuance 
of production by small producers 
with small-scale operations. 

“Moreover, many farmers have 
found during the last few years that 
the needs for increased skills, tech- 
nical know-how, and managerial 
ability are so great they have had, 
by necessity, to specialize.” 

Following a three month period 
when it slumped to an annual rate 
of $10.2 billion—lowest level since 
1942—-ross farm income has been 
trending generally upward since the 
second quarter of last year. The 
stability in farmers’ prices, costs, 
and income is expected to continue. 

Despite this, however, high costs 
continue to squeeze net farm in- 
come. Besides the worsening of 
price-cost relationships, the propor- 
tion of purchased inputs has in- 
creased steadily. These made up 
63% of all inputs in 1959, compared 
with 45% in 1940. 

Another measure of the financial 
problem facing today’s farm opera- 
tor is the increasing share of cash 
farm income used to replace and 
maintain capital equipment, and to 
pay current operating expenses, in- 
terest, and taxes. All these items 


have registered increases since 1945, 
with the biggest rise centered in 
capital expenditures, repairs, and 
maintenance. Together, these took 
only 11% of cash farm income at the 
low point, in 1943, but in 1959 they 
totaled 26%. 


AGRIBUSINESS 


The term “agribusiness” is be- 
coming increasingly prevalent in 
the non-farm business world, as 
well as in the financial press. Farm- 
ing is actually just one segment of 
agribusiness. 

In its fullest sense, agribusiness 
involves not only the production of 
agricultural goods on farms and 
ranches, but also the manufacture 
and distribution of farm supplies 
and the storing, processing and dis- 
tribution of farm commodities and 
the items made from them. 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


Within the past 15 years it has 
become increasingly apparent that 
agriculture can no longer be con- 
fined solely to the farm or ranch. 
As an industry it is made up of 
three closely related segments: 1) 
the producers—farmers and ranch- 
ers; 2) the suppliers of machinery, 
fertilizer, fuels and other produc- 
tion items; and 3) the processors 
and distributors of farm and ranch 
commodities. 

These three segments can no 
longer be viewed separately by the 
industrial marketer. They are in- 
terrelated and interdependent. Each 
segment is vital to the whole. Their 
respective functions continually 
contract or expand according to 
technological changes and consumer 
habits and desires. 

Many activities once carried out 
on the farm are being handled 
somewhere else today. For exam- 
ple, farmers and ranchers now buy 
most of their power in the form of 
machinery and fuels. Formerly 
they “generated” their own power— 
by raising work animals and feed- 
ing them right on the farm. 

The evolution of the supermar- 





$.I.C. 0I—COMMERCIAL FARMS 


> 011—Field crop farms. 
® 0112—Cotton 
@ 0113—Cash grain. 
@ 0119—Other field crops such as al- 
falfa, broomcorn, hay, peanuts, sugar 
beets, sugar cane, and tobacco 
> 012—Fruit. tree nut, and vegetable 
farms. 
@ 0122—Fruit and tree nut 
@ 0123—Vegetable. 
> 013—Livestock farms. 
@ 0132—Dairy. 
@ 0133—Poultry 
@ 0139—Other livestock farms such as 
cattle, hog, goat, and sheep 
> 014—General farms. 
@ 0142—Crop, primarily. 
@ 0143—Livestock, primarily. 
@ 0144—General crop and livestock. 
>» 019—Miscellaneous commercial farms. 
@ 0192—Horticultural specialties, in- 
cluding commercial seed growers. 
@ 0193—Animal specialties 
@ 0199—Other commercial 
classified above. 


S.LC. 02—NONCOMMERCIAL FARMS 
@ 0212—Part-time. 
@ 0213—Residential. 
@ 0214—Institutional. 


farms 





This chapter covers selected Service Industries, as described in 
Industry Groups 01, 02, 07, and 505—“Agriculture”—in the Govern- 
ment’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual. 

Here are the classifications included: 


$.1.C. 07—AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 
AND HUNTING AND TRAPPING 
>» 071—Agricultural services. 
@ 0712—Cotton ginning and compress- 
ing 
@ 0713—Grist mills and custom flour. 
@® 0714—Corn shelling, hay baling and 
threshing services. 
@ 0715—Contract sorting, grading, and 
packing of fruits and vegetables for the 
grower. 
@ 0719—Other agricultural contract 
services such as crop dusting, fruit 
picking, grain cleaning, harvesting and 
plowing 
> 072—Animal husbandry services. 
oF 0722—Veterinarians and animal hos- 
pitals 
@ 0723—Poultry hatcheries 
@ 0729—Other husbandry services such 
as cattle breeding, feed lot operations, 
horse boarding and training. 
> 073—Horticultural services, (such as 
landscape gardening, tree planting, ceme- 
tery upkeep) 
> 074—Hunting and trapping, and game 
Propagation. 


S.I.C. 50—WHOLESALE TRADES 
> 505—Farm 


wholesalers. 


products—raw materials— 
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ket and changes in packaging and 
food processing are indications of 
the basic changes which have taken 
place in agriculture. “Off-farm” 
services are assuming more and 
more importance. These services 
are needed to produce and distrib- 
ute the items used in production. 
At the same time, more off-farm 
services are needed to process and 
distribute what farmers and ranch- 
ers produce. This relocation of 
functions—from farm to city—has 
meant big business for many urban 
industries. 

Texas provides one example of 
how big this business actually is. A 
study made by a Texas A&M agri- 
cultural economics professor shows 
that Texas farmers buy about $1.3 
billion worth of farm supplies an- 
nually. Combining these with basic 
resources they turn out products 
valued at about $2 billion. 

Processors and distributors add 
some $2.5 billion more to the value 
of food and fiber produced. The net 
result is that Texas agriculture is 
an industry producing about $4.5 
billion a year—with the major por- 
tion of the value coming from off- 
farm enterprise. 

These trends are significant for 
many industrial marketers. In some 
cases they point toward reorienta- 
tion of marketing techniques aimed 
at farm operators. In other cases 
they imply the potential of a com- 
pletely new, previously-nonexistent 
market for goods and_ services 
which up to now, were not beamed 
at the national farm market. 


COMMERCIAL FARMS 


Under the Census Bureau’s new 
definition, to be classed as a farm, 
property must now be 10 or more 
acres and have actual farm product 
sales of at least $150 annually. If the 
land is less than 10 acres, annual 
product sales must be at least $250. 
(Previously the area was three 
acres, with the same minimum val- 
ue of sales.) 

Investment per farm worker is 
continuing its sharp uptrend. The 
increase in the value of investment 
per farm worker since 1940 is at- 
tributed to rising prices of farm as- 
sets, a small increase in the physical 
quantity of these assets, and declin- 
ing numbers of farm workers. 

Technological progress and shifts 
in types of farming have stimulated 
investment in farm machinery and 
structures. They have also reduced 
the number of workers actually 
needed to operate farms. 

Today’s farmers are paying higher 
prices for a larger volume of pro- 


duction goods. In recent years, 
farm production inputs have come 
increasingly from non-farm sources. 
Advances in technology have 
brought growing use in farm pro- 
duction of mechanical and electrical 
power and equipment, gas, oil and 
electricity, chemical fertilizers, pest- 
icides, and many other nonfarm 
goods and services. 

As farm production has increased, 
purchased inputs, of the type just 
mentioned, have served as substi- 
tutes for more land and more labor. 
As a result, farmers’ cash expendi- 
tures have been pushed to record 
heights. 

Illustrating the fact that money is 
essential to successful farming today 
is the Department of Agriculture 
estimate that the typical family-op- 
erated corn farm represents capital 
of more than $93,000. 

Capital investment problems are 
resulting in new developments in 
farm management and _ operating 
procedures—and they are significant 
to industrial marketers. 


e Farm management organizations 
. . « These companies control the 
operation of a number of different, 
separately-owned farms, and pro- 
vide a number of services. 

First they establish the “work- 
ing plan” for a farm. They advise 
what crops to plant, what machin- 
ery to buy, what new methods to 
adopt. At present these organiza- 
tions specialize in handling absen- 
tee-owned farms. 

For the industrial marketer who 
wants to sell to managed farms 
these organizations represent a new 
buying influence—one which eval- 
uates purchases on the basis of de- 
preciation rates, tax write-offs, val- 
ue analysis, etc. 


e Statistical research organizations 
. . . Another technique being used 
to increase farm profits is one close- 
ly akin to Operations Research— 
utilizing data processing electronic 
computers. 

Agricultural service organizations 
in this field provide clients with 
computer solutions to the problem 
of how land and capital might best 
be used to get maximum profits 
from the farm property. The pro- 
cedure is best illustrated by a case 
history of a computer analysis made 
of farms near Stratford, Texas. 

Farm sizes, available capital, la- 
bor costs, soil and climate condi- 
tions, probable returns on various 
crops, etc., were fed into a com- 
puter. The computer turned out 
over 2,000 “possible” combinations 
of farm operations in the area. 
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e Farm cooperatives . Also 
known as “integrators,” these or- 
ganizations have existed for a num- 
ber of years, but they have recently 
been increasing in number. Com- 
mon for some time in the poultry 
field, co-ops are now spreading to 
other segments on the farm market. 

Basically, an integrator is a com- 
bination financing-management- 
marketing organization. The inte- 
grator provides the farmer with 
feed and livestock on credit, gives 
him technical assistance and—after 
marketing the resultant output— 
pays the farmer a previously guar- 
anteed price for what he produced. 

These trends toward a “business- 
managed” farm market serve to 
point up the fact that today’s farm- 
er is not the bucolic, cracker-bar- 
rel ruralist of the past. Instead, the 
modern farmer’s planning and op- 
erating goes far beyond the con- 
fines of his own farm fences. His 
plans include all aspects of being a 
production unit within an over-all 
economic complex. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 


This division of the agricultural 
industry includes those who per- 
form their services on a contract 
basis. In many instances they con- 
stitute a market similar to farm 
owners and/or operators. 

Other elements included in this 
segment of agriculture—such as 
cotton processors—make up a dif- 
ferent type of industrial market. 


> Cotton ginning and compressing 
(S.C. 0712). The function of cotton 
gins is to separate raw cotton (as it 
comes from the fields) into lint 
(cotton fiber) and seed, and then 
compress (bale) the lint. 

The proportion of mechanically 
harvested cotton continues to in- 
crease—particularly in the West. 

Individual cotton gins have great- 
ly increased in size as they have 
modernized to meet the need for 
faster and more efficient operation. 
Modern plants may represent in- 
vestments of up to $500,000 in clean- 
ing, drying, ginning and other 
equipment. Gin operators are closely 
associated with farm activities, the 
use of mechanical harvesters etc., as 
well as warehousing and compress- 
ing, and cottonseed oil milling. 


> Cottonseed processing (SIC. 
2091 and 2096). The function of proc- 
essing plants is to convert cottonseed 
into oil, cake and meal and/or to 
refiner crude oil into shortening, 
margarine, mellorine, etc. 
Processing plants have undergone 
the same modernization as ginning 
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Year Real Estate 
1940 .. sd 2, $ 220 
ks 462 548 





Assets Used In Production—Average Value Per Farm Worker 
Value in current dollars 


Machinery 


Livestock Other Total 
$ 450 $ 282 $ 3,413 
881 734 6,625 
1,295 943 9,625 
1,320 1,185 13,256 
1,296 1,251 14,018 
1,279 : 14,885 
1,419 
1,861 
2,405 
2,194 


Source: Agricultural Research Service 








plants. Larger, although fewer, units 
have concentrated in the major pro- 
duction areas—the Southwest and 
Far West, particularly Arizona and 
California. 

Many cottonseed oil mills process 
other oilseeds—such as soybeans 
and flaxseed—and carry on related 
operations in the fields of ginning, 
feed mixing and livestock feeding. 

The market for cottonseed oil— 
used almost entirely as a food, with 
the most important uses being in 
the manufacture of shortening and 
margarine—is favorable at this time. 


> Cotton warehousing and storage 
(S.L.C. 4221). The carryover of cot- 
ton on August 1, 1958, was 40% 
lower than the record level in 1956. 
More cotton is expected to find its 
way into warehouses this year, due 
to increased production in 1958, re- 
duced exports, and relatively un- 
changed levels of domestic con- 
sumption of cotton products. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


> Farm products—raw materials 
wholesaling (S.I.C. 505) .. . These 
wholesalers generally fall into one 
of six basic classifications: cotton; 
grain; hides, skin and raw furs; 
livestock other than horses and 
mules; leaf tobacco; and wool. 
Concentration of wholesaling com- 
panies is heaviest in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


COMMERCIAL AND 
NONCOMMERCIAL FARMS 


Farm income reached an annual 
rate of $12.4 billion in the final 
quarter of 1960. The over-all farm 
market is comprised of some 20 mil- 
lion persons, of which approximate- 
ly 7.4 million are “production work- 
ers.” Farmers own about 25% of the 
nation’s trucks, purchase more gaso- 
line than any other industry, and 
constitute a major market for such 
key raw materials as chemicals, 
rubber, and steel. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports 1959 average net per 
capita farm income at $644 from 


agricultural sources and $321 from 
nonagricultural sources. 

The following table shows cash 
expenditures as a percentage of 
cash farm income. 


Cash Expenditures vs Cash Farm Income 
Item 1957 1958 1959 


Current operating 

expenses 38.9% 38.9% 41.1% 

Capital expenditures .... 12.9 13.1 14.4 

Repairs & operation .... 12.2 11.1 12.1 

Real estate taxes 4.1 3.9 4.3 

Interest 3.2 3.1 3.4 
Total 71.3% 70.1% 75.3% 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The following table shows the re- 
lationship of various resources used 
per unit of farm output. 


Resource Use Per Unit Of Farm Output 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Item 1958 1959 1960 


Cropland used for crops .... 58 
Fertilizer 

(plant nutrients) .............. 277 
Man-hours of farm labor . 
Tractors es 
Trucks... : 
Feed purchased ...... 
Horses and mules ................ 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture 


An accompanying table shows the 
average value per farm worker of 
assets used in production, as well 
as value of physical farm assets for 
all farms as of January 1960. 

Seed crop farm production of 
365.3 tons of 15 seed varieties in 
1957 and 312.4 tons in 1958 had re- 
spective farm value of $94.7 million 
and $104.2 million, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. A 
private industry source reported re- 
tail value of $734.1 million in 1959 
for 11 major field seeds. The same 
source reported the 1959 retail value 
of forage and grass seeds at $251.0 
million and covers crops at $41.1 
million. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 


> Cotton processing (S.I.C. 0712) ... 
According to the most recent esti- 
mate of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, there are 
about 7,000 gins currently operating. 
Based on the latest data available 
at this writing, the following table 
shows production and consumption 
of cottonseed oil since 1950. All fig- 
ures are in millions of pounds. 
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Cottonseed Production And 
Consumption 
Pro- 
duc- Marga- Short- 
tion i ening 


1,606 549 
1,417 335 
1,717 388 
376 
640 
439 
323 
272 
250 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture 
WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


COMMERCIAL AND 
NONCOMMERCIAL FARMS 


Additional information on pur- 
chases of farm equipment, machin- 
ery and supplies will be found in 
Chapter 70. 

Following are some typical items 
purchased by selected types of farm 
establishments. 


> Field crop farms (S.I.C. 011)... 
In addition to “standard” production 
implements, these farms are heavy 
buyers of fertilizing materials of all 
types, as well as related equipment 
needed for their use and application. 


> Fruit, tree nut and vegetable farms 
(S.LC. 012) .. . Packaging materials 
constitute one of the largest and 
most important expenditures made 
by this segment of the consolidated 
farm industry. 

Nearly $1.5 billion is spent 
annually by the industry for pack- 
aging materials, including wooden 
and corrugated containers, bags, 
paper liners, film bags, wraps, ties 
and other such items. 


> Livestock farms (S.I.C. 013) .. . 
Automated equipment is high on 
the priority list of items purchased 
by dairy farmers and “red meat” 
producers. Conveyor systems to 
move feed from storage to feed 
bunks, and other similar labor- and 
time-saving devices are typical ex- 
amples. 


> Miscellaneous commercial farms 
(S.LC. 019) ... Among the principal 
supplies and equipment bought by 
commercial seed growers and other 
horticultural specialty farms are: 
heating plants and equipment; con- 
trols and gauges; auxiliary power 
equipment; sprinkling systems; 
greenhouses; power cultivators; 
shading compounds, etc. 

Specialized needs of commercial 
seed growers (S.I.C. 0912) includes 
such items as machines to separate 
seed by size, texture of seed coat, 
specific gravity, color, width, etc.; 
elevators; airlifts; bulk blenders; 
bag closing machines, etc. 








Numbers 
don’t add up. 
Of 951,376 


cotton producers 


in the U.S. — —TH ESE have the power. 


Less than three per cent 

of the growers—those with 
100 or more cotton acres — 
produce about 45 per cent 

of the crop. The whole Belt 
follows the agri-businessmen’s 
skillful use of machinery, 
chemistry and technology. 

To these influential leaders 
The Cotton Trade Journal 

is the prime information source — 


the number one stimulus. 


tee, p “Cotton's Spokesman For More Than Half a Century” 


| Hickman Building == Memphis &, Tennessee _ 


Ready August 10: 
Cotton Belt Market Series V, 1961 
Based on new Census data 
Want one? 
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AGRICULTURAL SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


> Cotton processing (S.I.C. 0712)... 
In this field, equipment, materials 
and supplies purchases more nearly 
match those of manufacturing in- 
dustries than those typically associ- 
ated with “agriculture.” 

In addition to the basic gin ma- 
chinery, ginning plants’ principal 
mechanical requirements are power 
units and material handling equip- 
ment. Because cotton must be han- 
died in both its lint and seed form, 
conveying and transmission equip- 
ment of all types is needed. 

In cottonseed processing plants 
there are three basic methods of 
extracting the oil from cottonseed: 
hydraulic pressing; the screw press 
method; and, solvent extraction. 
Equipment and supply requirements 
vary with the type of process used 
in the respective plants. 

Because many of these mills proc- 
ess other oilseeds and carry on 
related activities in the field of gin- 
ning, feed mixing, etc., oil mill 
operators are also in the market 
for cotton ginning and harvesting 
equipment, feed milling equipment 
and related items. With this diver- 
sification of equipment, some of 
these mills represent individual in- 
vestments of over $1 million. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


> Farm products (raw materials) 
wholesalers (S.I.C. 505) . . . In addi- 
tion to the “standard” equipment 
and supplies used by wholesale or- 
ganizations in other fields, farm 
products wholesalers have certain 
specialized needs. 

Specialized needs are generally 
related to the commodities they 
handle. For example, fruit and veg- 
etable wholesalers utilize materials 
required for the protection and 
preservation of “perishables.” 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


COMMERCIAL AND 
NONCOMMERCIAL FARMS 


In general, buying follows a sea- 
sonal pattern for major items of 
equipment. Additional information 
on specific purchases of equipment, 
materials and supplies will be found 
in Chapter 71. 


> Field crop farms (S.LC. 011)... 
The noticeable trend toward “con- 
tract farming,” “cooperative farm- 
ing,” and the use of farm manage- 
ment organizations is beginning to 
make its presence felt in buying 
habits. However, demonstrations, 
exhibits and “standard” advertising 
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are still effective in reaching farm- 
ers in this group. 


> Fruit, tree nut and _ vegetable 
farms (S.I.C. 012) . . . General pat- 
terns are the same for these units as 
for field crop farms. 


> Livestock farms (S.I.C. 013) .. . 
Dairy farm purchases are influenced 
not only by owners and operators, 
but in the case of smaller farms— 
whose total output is consumed by 
a major dairy marketing organiza- 
tion—equipment purchase decisions 
are influenced by the consumer or- 
ganization. 

Poultry farms are virtually all 
associated with some type of buying 
cooperative, whether it be a spe- 
cialized “integrator”—such as a feed 
company—or an association com- 
prised of poultry producers. 

Cattle and other livestock farms 
are frequently in the position of be- 
ing a “captive plant” for a large 
packing house. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICES 


> Cotton processing (S.I.C. 0712) ... 
The average cotton gin employs not 
more than 8 or 10 men. The man- 
ager is frequently the owner. In in- 
dependent plants the manager and/ 
or owner does the buying in all 
cases. In plants owned by large 
companies the purchasing agent at 
the home office will handle or rec- 
ommend most purchases. 

Figures released by the Bureau of 
the Census show ownership of gins 
to be as follows: 

Individually owned vue SLT 
Partnerships . Sica aitenteieesncnttent 1,305 
Corporations i Ne . 1,710 
Cooperatives . ‘ Eee norintannecehess ae 

Sources: American Vegetable 
Grower; Broiler Business; Cotton 
Gin & Oil Mill Press; Cotton Trade 
Journal; Poultry Tribune; Seeds- 
men’s Digest; Turkey World; Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Assn.; 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reblv card. page 33, to 
get free copy of following research data 


Agricultural Leaders Digest 

69-1. Teaching Aids are Where You Find 
Them. Single-page report and commen- 
tary on a national survey of vo-ag teach- 
ers’ preferences for size and format of 
bulletins, charts, and similar materials 
originated by manufacturers and sup- 
pliers for their use in training vo-ag 
students 

American Nurseryman 

69-2. Nursery Production & Sales Review. 
Based on latest available data from U.S 
Department of Agriculture this 2-page 
report contains sales volume for eight 
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classes of nursery products in selected 
states, and indicates which states are in- 
creasing their share of the market. 

Arizona Farmer-Ranchman 

69-3. Buying Intentions of Arizona Farm- 
ers and Ranchers. 4-page statistical report 
of planned purchases of building mate- 
rials, chemicals and fertilizers, farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, irrigation equip- 
ment, petroleum products, plumbing and 
heating equipment, household appliances 
and supplies, and other related items. 

Better Farming Methods 

69-66. Measured Characteristics of Influen- 
tial Farmers. 5-page statistical profile of 
farmers in the nation’s top half farm in- 
come counties, with data on acreage of 
farms, value of farm products sold, age 
of farmer, and extent of formal educa- 
tion. 

Colorado Rancher & Farmer 

SERIES OF DATA SHEETS: For the subjects 
indicated by the titles, the following re- 
ports contain statistics with data grouped 
according to county, size of operation, 
etc. 

69-4. Acreages of Specified Crops Har- 
vested. 

69-5. Irrigation Practices on Colorado Farms 
& Ranches. 

69-6. The Market for Bulk Milk Tanks. 

69-7. The Market for Buildings & Mate- 
rials. 

69-8. Colorado Crop Production. 

69-9. The Market for Petroleum Products 
on Colorado Ranches and Farms. 

69-10. Cash Receipts by Commodities & 
Commodity Groups. 

69-11. Corn Trends in Colorado—Produc- 
tion Units, Equipment Used, Tonnages. 

69-12. Livestock & Poultry Inventory. Sur- 
vey report showing numbers of beef 
cattle, dairy cows, lambs, swine, layers 
and fryers, Colorado ranchers and farm- 
ers report intentions to raise in 1961. 

69-13. Buying Intentions of Colorado Farm 
& Ranch Families. Statistical report of 
planned 1961 purchases of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, chemicals and 
fertilizers, building materials, irrigation 
equipment, petroleum products, etc., with 
comparative data for 1960 purchases. 

Farm & Ranch—Southern Agriculturalist 

69-14. Machines on Farms. Series of 12 
fact sheets showing for 20 southern states 
a two-year comparison of the increase or 
decrease in the number of 12 different 
machines on farms in each state. 

69-15. Crops, Acreage, & Production. Se- 
ries of 10 fact sheets containing data for 
20 southern states, showing acreage har- 
vested and production of major crops on 
farms in each state. 

69-16. Livestock, Poultry & Dairy Cattle. 
8 fact sheets showing a 20-state census 
of animals on farms, including a map 
with data on gains or loss in West North 
Central States vs. Southeastern states in 
egg production and layers. 

69-17. Paint & Varnish Dealer Survey. 
Capsulized report showing for dealers in 
seven states, the percentage of their cus- 
tomers who are farmers, plus a report 
of the dealers’ rating of farmers as pros- 
pects for paint. 

69-18. Freezer Ownership. 10-page survey 
report on size, type, and make of freezers 
on farms in 20 southern states, with in- 
formation on future buying intentions. 

69-19. Corn Survey. Report on farms in 7 
southern states, with information on 
farmers’ source of seed, months of pur- 
chase, and acreage planted per seed type. 








69-20. Sorghum Survey. Report on 40 sor- 
ghum producing counties in the Texas 
Panhandle, with data on farmers’ source 
of seed, months of purchase, and acreage 
planted per brand of hybrid. 

69-21. Agricultural Census. Multi-page re- 
port on 15 southern states, with data 
grouped by county, covering number of 
farms per region, acres under irrigation, 
per-farm ownership of 8 different types 
of farm machines, livestock and poultry 
ownership and production, and principal 
crops grown on farms in each state. 

69-22. Cattle & Calves on Feed. Single 
data sheet showing two-year comparative 
animal census for 26 major feeding 
states. 

69-23. Farm Electric Customers. Single data 
sheet covering 20 southern states, show- 
ing number of electric utility customers. 
with data grouped by residential and 
rural, urban, rural non-farm, and farm 
customers. 

69-24. Fertilizer Consumption. Single data 
sheet showing consumption in 20 south- 
em states, and percentage comparison 
with total U.S. consumption. 

69-25. Farms vs. Commercial Farms. Single 
data sheet showing percentage compari- 
sons of the two types of farm for 20 
states. 


Feedlot 

69-60. General Study of Feedlots. 21-page 
survey renort containing statistics and 
commentar \n types of feedlots, methods 
of operatio:., purchases of different types 
of feed, use and ownership of vehicular 
equipment such as tractors and trucks. 
plus information on selected types of feed 
mill equipment. 

Montana Farmer-Stockman 

69-26. Buying Intentions of Montana Farm- 
ers & Ranchers. 4-page statistical report 
of planned purchases of building mate- 
rials, chemicals and fertilizers, farm ma- 
chinery and equipment, irrigation equip- 
ment, petroleum products, plumbing and 
heating equipment, household equipment 
and supplies, and items used on farms. 


National Future Farmer 


69-70. The Farmer in Your Future. 16- 
page analysis of the young man on the 
farm, with statistics on ownership of 
tractors, trucks, cattle, average age, size 
of farm etc.. plus a highlight description 
of high school vocational education in 
agriculture (vo-ag) programs and their 
influence on the students’ buying habits. 


69-71. The Farm Youth Market. 18-page 
statistical report of ownership and brand 
preferences for farm equipment and 
materials reported by future farmers 
averaging 17 years of age. 


National Live Stock Producer 


69-72. The Nation’s $10 Billion A Year 
Live Stock Market. 24-page illustrated 
statistical report containing data on the 
size of live stock farms, equipment 
ownership, value of farms, feed and 
fertilizer purchased, and crops raised. 


Nebraska Farmer 


69-27. Buying Intentions of Nebraska Farm 
Families. 4-page statistical report of 
planned expenditures of Nebraska farm- 
ers for farm buildings and equipment, 
automotive and tractor equipment and ac- 
cessories, residential building and re- 
modeling, and home conveniences and 
furnishings. 


69-28. The Nebraska Farm Market. 4-page 
pocket-size folder with data on the 
state’s economy, total population, farm 
income, and farm family sales potential. 


New Mexico Farm & Ranch 
69-29. Jinglin’ in the Jeans. 30-page com- 
mentary and statistical analysis of New 


Mexico agriculture, including data from | 
1959 Census of Agriculture, with sepa- | 


rate sections on income and expenditures 


for cotton growers, cattlemen, field crop | 


farmers, sheepmen, dairymen, vegetable 
growers, poultrymen, and fruit growers. 

Pacific Northwest Farm Quad 

69-61. What's Being Bought in 1961 for 
the Farms of Washington, Oregon, Ida- 
ho, & Utah. 64-page survey report of the 
buying intentions for approximately 120 
different types of merchandise, ranging 
from food to farm implements, with in- 
formation on brand preferences. 


Poultry Tribune 

69-67. Poultry Business Facts. 30-page sta- 
tistical report containing comprehensive 
data on the production and sale of eggs, 
broilers, turkeys, and other poultry. 

69-68. Changes in the Poultry Industry— 
1959 vs. 1954. Map containing percent- 
age data number of farms in each of five 
geographic regions, farms reporting 
chickens, farms selling eggs, and chicken 
eggs sold. 

Prairie Farmer 

SERIES OF REPORTS: for Illinois and Indiana 
the following statistical reports relate to 
the subjects indicated, with all data 
grouped by county. 

69-30. Power Machines. Census of grain 
combines, corn pickers, pick-up hay bal- 
ers, field forage harvesters, crop driers, 
and power operated elevators. 

69-31. Telephone, Home Freezer, Milking 
Machine, & Electric Milk Cooler Census. 

69-32. Automotive Units. Census of autos, 
trucks, farm tractors. and garden tractors, 
with data grouped by type of unit. 

69-33. Petroleum Products. Report of total 
dollar volume of gasoline and other 


petroleum fuel and oil purchases, with | 


data on number of farms reporting, aver- 
age purchases per farm, and percent 
change from 1954 to 1959. 

69-34. Farm and Acre Value. Comparative 
dollar value per farm and per acre, with 
comparative figures for 1954 and 1959, 
and percent increase. 

69-35. Size of Farms. Census of all farms, 
grouped into 11 different acreage sizes. 

69-36. Commercial Fertilizer Usage. Data 
include number of farms reporting, acres 
on which used, dry materials, liquid ma- 
terials, and type of crop involved. 

69-37. Feed Purchases. Dollar volume of 
purchases, all farms, and average per 
farm. 

69-38. Land Area in Farms and Farm Land, 
and Buildings Valuation. 

69-39. Woodland Acreage. Data are 
grouped by pastured and not pastured, 
with total acres for all farms and wood- 
land as a percent of land in farms. 

69-40. Tons of Silage—Corn, Sorghum & 
Grass. 

69-41. Livestock. Census of hogs, pigs, 
cattle, dairy cows, poultry, and sheep. 

69-42. Crops. Production data on corn, oats, 
soybeans, wheat, hay, and barley. 

69-43. Buying Intentions. 4-page statistical 
report of planned expenditures of farm 
families for farm buildings and equip- 
ment, automotive and tractor equipment 
and accessories, residential building, and 
related items. 

69-44. Agricultural Chemicals Usage. 18- 
page survey report with data on amounts, 
type, purpose, and method of use of vari- 
ous types of agricultural chemicals. 
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.. the most 
talked - about 
magazine 

in 


agricultural 
publishing! 


Why? Because BFM is a farm 
magazine that doesn’t tell farmers 
how to farm! Instead, it explores 
the changes taking place in agri- 
culture and the ‘‘why’’ behind those 
changes. Its audience of 50,000 
ag leaders and influential farmers 
is quick to adopt new ideas, effect- 
ive in stimulating the same adop- 
tion among other farmers. High 
confirmed by Starch, 


ideal atmosphere for 


readership, 
creates an 
effective selling. 


Take advantage of 
the audience... 
the attitude... 
the readership... 


that makes your advertising 
pay bigger dividends! 


BETTER 
FARMING 
METHODS 


Specialized Magazine for 


Agricultural ‘‘CHANGE-AGENTS’’ 


Wy) 


Watt Publishing Co. 


Mount Morris. lil. 
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69-45. Commercial Fertilizer Usage. 35- 
page survey report with information on 
use patterns, type used, source of supply, 
and buying ‘habits of farmers using com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

Progressive Farmer 

69-46. Southern Farm Income. 4-page sta- 
tistical report containing data on cash 
farm income from livestock and livestock 
products, and farm crops. Data cover the 
16 southern states, and are grouped by 
product and by month. 

69-47. Vital Difference In Selling The 
South. 16-page booklet with information 
on home appliance ownership, annual 
sales, and buying potential. 

69-48. Southern Crops. Statistical data 
sheet, covering harvested acreage, esti- 
mated production of important southern 
crops, and planting and harvesting dates. 

69-49. Livestock & Poultry Feeds. 7 data 
sheets showing buying patterns of farm- 
ers in 16 southern states, with informa- 
tion on kinds used, brands, source of 
supply, and trends in volume consumed. 


Soybean Digest 


69-50. Miracle Crop of the 20th Century. 
16-page analysis of the soybean market, 
containing charts and graphs on soybean 
production and consumption volume and 
value of production, exports, etc. 

69-51. Size of Farm Operations. Single data 
sheet containing number of acres and ex- 
penditures for farm machinery and new 
equipment by members of the American 
Soybean Association. 

69-52. Uses of Soybean Meal. 4-page com- 
mentary; with statistics on supply and 
sources of consumption of soybean meal. 

69-53. Soybeans in the way Bd Market. Sta- 
tistics and commentary, based on Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports relative to 
the growth of U.S. soybean products 
consumption abroad. 

69-54. Weed Control Practices in the Soy- 
bean Industry. 8-page commentary and 
analysis of current and recommended 
practices in weed control, with infor- 
mation on herbicides presently in use. 


Sue. ‘ssful Farming 


69-55. Building Materials, Equipment & 
Supplies Purchases. 34-page survey re- 
port of purchases made during a three- 
i, time span, with information on num- 

rt and type of buildings, purchasing pat- 
terns of farmers buying for various cate- 
gories of materials and components, new 
structures being built, etc. 

69-56. Fencing Materials. 4-page survey re- 
port on farm families’ purchases of steel 
posts, wood posts, barbed wire, woven 
wire, and electric fencing. 


69-57. Ownership of Automobiles, Trucks 
& Tractors. Survey report of farm fami- 
lies showing ownership, year of purchase, 
model, capacity, and similar data. 


69-58. Livestock Feeding Practices & Reme- 
dies. Survey report containing statistics 
on livestock raised, feeding habits, place 
of purchase of feeds, use of prepared 
supplements, use of insecticides for ani- 
mals and buildings, etc. 


turkey World 

69-69. Changes in the Turkey Industry. 
Map containing percentage data on the 
number of farms in each of three geo- 
graphic regions, farms reporting turkeys, 
and the number raised, with comparative 
data for 1959 vs. 1954. 


U.S. Fur Rancher 


69-59. The Mink Ranching Industry. Single 
data sheet containing 7 graphs describing 
mink production, expenses, returns, sales, 
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imports and exports, and workers em- 
ployed 
Western Farm Life 


69-62. Rocky Mountain States Farm Market 
& Truck Survey. 20-page survey report 
containing information on ownership of 
farm or ranch, type of operations, and 
trucks used, with data on age, size, make, 
etc. 


SERIES OF REPORTS: Statistical data sheets 
covering subjects indicated by title. 

69-63. Number & Value of Cattle & Calves. 

69-64. Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings 
& Government Payments. 

69-65. Acreage & Production of Crops. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Field Crop & General 


Am. Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54, III. 

Am. Institute of Cooperation, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Am. Society of Farm Managers & Rural 
Appraisers, Box 67, Storm Lake, Iowa 

Natl. Cottonseed Products Assn., 43 N. 
Cleveland St., Memphis 4, Tenn. 

Natl. Cotton Council, 1918 N. Parkway, 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 


Fruit, Tree Nut, Vegetable 


Fruit Tree Growers Assn., 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

Northern Nut Growers Assn., 2338 Park- 
view Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Vegetable Growers Assn. of Am., 528 
Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 


Horticultural 


Am. Horticultural Society, 1600 Blandens- 
burg Rd., N. E., Washington 2, D.C. 
Am. Assn. of Nurserymen, 635 Southern 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Am. Seed Trade Assn., 805 Fifteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Crop Science Society of Am., 2702 Monroe 
St., Madison 5, Wis. 

Natl. Assn. of Gardeners, 194 Old County 
Rd., Mineola, N. Y. 


Livestock 


Am. Natl. Cattlemen’s Assn., 810 E. 17th 
Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 
Livestock Conservation Inst., 

Bldg., Chicago 9, III. 
Natl. Beef Council, 506 Exchange Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Natl. Livestock Producers Assn., 139 N. 

Clark St., Chicago 2, Il. 
Nat. Milk Producers Federation, 1731 Eye 
St, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


6343 N. 18th 


405 Exchange 


Poultry 


Am. Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo 

Inst. of Am. Poultry Industries, 
Madison St., Chicago 2, IIl. 
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Specialty 


Farmers Chinchilla Cooperation of Am., 
2702 Monroe St., Madison 5, Wis. 

Natl. Bd. of Fur Farm Orgs., 152 Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Agricultural Services 


Am. Society of Agricultural Engineers, 420 
Main St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Am. Society of Landscape Architects, 9 
Park St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Future Farmers of Am., 330 Independence 
Ave., S.W., Washington 25, 19K: 

Natl. Cotton Compress & Cotton Ware- 
house Assn., 1085 Shrine Bldg., Mem- 
phis 1, Tenn. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 

are for 6 months ending December 31, 1960. 

IMPORTANT: All publications alphabetical- 

ly listed—under basic group plus following 
subgroups: 

1) Horticultural; 2) General Farm; 3) Fruit, 
Tree Nut & Vegetable; 4) Animal Husband- 
ry; 5) Livestock & Dairy; 6) Poultry. 
CANADIAN publications are listed immedi- 
ately following U. S. publications in the 
General Farm division. 





Mailing List Information 

Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 
A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 

— List available only to advertisers. 

— List available to anyone. 


Agricultural Leaders Digest, 120 E. Collin 
e., Corsicana, Texas. Published by Ameri- 
can Agricultural Services. Est. 1919. Editor: 
. Johnson. Subscription, $2.50. Trim . 
bi xll. Type ge, 77yxl0yy; 3 —_ ty 
Published 25th prec., except Aug. hee. 
Forms close Ist prec. Agency P.O 15- 2 


Mailing list-D. 

Circulation, qualified, aa non-qualified, 
804. Vocational leaders, 10,826; extension 
po 8,594; bank farm service agents, 3,609; 

riment eae 2,199; Pict 3,296. Hates 
page, page, page, 
Ys page, thy 2h Po $75; Peed, 10%. Uses 
AIA sales presentation outline. 








Agronomy Journal, 2702 Monroe St., Madison 
5, Wis. Published by American Society of 
Agronomy. Est. 1908. Editor: M. Stelly. Sub 
scription, $12. Type page, 7x95. Published 
bi-monthly, 20th. Forms close 15th _ 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list A 
Circulation, 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 
} $156.00 


Color, 4A, $50. 


sworn, paid, 3,766; other, 42. 


Ve 


1 Page 
$ 60.00 
50.00 





GPA 


Better Farming Methods, Sandstone Buildin 
Mount Morris, Ill. Published by Watt Publish- 
ing Co. Est. 1928. Editor: F. Waddle. Subscrip- 
tion, $5. Trim size, 8'xlll4. Type page, 
7x1014,; 3 cols., 21/4. Published ist. Forms close 
wd a Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing 
ist 

Circulation, qualified, 52.459: non-qualified 
2,808. Farmers, 25,154; vocational agricultural 
leaders, 11,548; extension service leaders, 
oa 170; others, 5,037. Rates—l page, $925; 2, 

e, $670; if page, $525; of? page, $350. 
Eo or, 4A, $100; bleed, 159 
For additional data see page 617. 


en erative Be 416 E. State St., Ithaca, 
‘2 Published by Roy H. Park, Inc. Est. 
1540. Editor: poy i. H. Park. Subscription, $3.50. 
Trim size, Bia i. ype page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
21/4. Published ith, orms close 25th. prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
irculation, sworn (June, 1960) paid, 6,515; 
— 307, Ratee, P 
imes age age 
$ $150.60 


6 k 
12 17 130.00 
Color, $75; bleed, 10%. 





4 11080 4 20 to 


100. 60 i 00 





Cotton Digest. Cotton hed ‘by. th Bldg., Hous- 
ton 2, Texas. Published bY. he Cotton. Di- 
gest Co. Est. 1928. Editor: " 
scription, Type page, aib, t cols., 
Putbebed Saturday, Forms, close Monday. 


Agency discounts, 15 = Vy P Y_ P 
ee $73.80 $ 48.00 bo 


Times 1 Page 
1 $147.00 
12 117.60 78.4 58.80 
26 109.20 72. 30 54.60 36 ri 
Color, $50. 


Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 3116 Com- 
merce St., Dallas 26, Tex. Published by 
Haughton ‘Pub. Co. Est. 1899. Editor: W. B. 
Moore. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 87/x113,. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 214. Published every 
other Saturday. Forms close days prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1958, paid, 6,934; 
controlled, 202; other, = Rates— 
_ 1 Page 2, Page Page WP 
$230.00 184 10 $132 00 $103: 
18 150.00 126.00 00 
123.00 95.00 86-00 $6 00 
car, 4A red, $50; others, $70; bleed, 20%. 











Cotton Trade Journal, Hickman Bldg., Mem- 
his 3. Published by Cotton Trade Journal, 
ne. 101, Editor: F. By Eckegon.. Sub 
scription, ype page, ‘gx cols 
Published Friday. Forms close Fri. prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, id, 10,414; unpaid, 1,059. 
Plantations, 5,050; ginners, 1,369; merchants, 
buyers, brokers, shippers, 1,358; textile mills, 
607; other, 2,188. Rates per line—less than 
1400 lines, 46c; 4200 lines, 40c; 7000 lines, 
36c; 9800 lines, 32c. Color, $75. 

International Yearbook, published annual- 
ly. Type ie 93/gx12l/g; 2 cols., 43%. Rates— 
1 page, %, page, $545; 1, page, $425; 


1 
GneI§ sot, , ar 15%. 
For additional data see page 615. 


pean Agent & btu Teacher, 37841 Euclid 
Willoughby, O. Published by Amer. Fruit 
7 ten Publishing Co. Est. 1945. Editor: G. L. 
Berg. Subscription, $6. Trim size, 81/2x11}/, 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 24. Published 25th 
pe. rms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 

5-2. Mailing list-B-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 34,518: non-qualified, 
1,784. Vocational agricultural teachers & spe- 
cialists, 12,361; county agent workers, 9.945, 
experiment station Personnel. 4,273; other, 
7,890. Rates—1 page, 7: page, $415; 1, 

ge, $325.50; y, pot 1 59 are discount 
or equivalent of 6 pages, 5% discount for 
equivalent of 12 payee. 
Color, 4A, $75; bleed, 10%. 





Pacific Coast Nurseryman and Garden Sup- 
ply Dealer. 832 S. Baldwin Ave., Arcadia, 
alif. Published by Cox Pub. Co. Est. 1941. 


Editor: E. S. McNeil. Rates and specifications 
on request. 





Seed Trade News. 109 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 2. foe. by Seed Trade News Inc. 
. 1923. Editor: Bo —— Subscription, $3. 

rim size, gx ype page, 94x14; 4 
cols. Published Wed. Forms close, Fri. prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, June, 1960, paid, 3,489; con- 
trolled, 836; other. a Rates per inch—less 
than 4 times, $6.50; 4-8 nee $5.50; 14-26 
times, $4.50; 52 tg $4.0 
Color, 4A, 30%,; others, 10%: bleed none. 





Seed World, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4. 
Published by Seed World Publications. Est. 
1915. Editor: P. M. Stelle. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 81/4x11)4. Lod page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
13/2 pi. Published 2nd & 4th Fridays. Forms 
close 2 wks. prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation sworn, 4,078: controlled, 1,634; 
other, i a P Yh P P 
imes age age age 1/3 Page 
1 $175.00 $150.00 $100. 00 $ 60 00 
6 page 125.00 
a OO és. 60 


12 125.00 
Color, 4A, 30%; > Dx. 

Seed Trade Buyer's Guide. Published Jan. 
2nd. Forms close Nov. 25. 

Circulation sworn, controlled, 6,060; other, 
146. Rates—l page, $200: 2% page, 


page, $140. 
CPA G&D 


s ad 








& Soils, 2702 Monroe St., Madison 5. 
Wisc. Published by American Society of 
Agronomy. Est. 1948. Editor: L. G. Monthey 
Subscription, $3. Trim size, 81/4xll. Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 2!/g. Published Ist. Forms close, 
eel Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list- 
A 


Crops 


‘Circulation, sworn, paid, 20,417: other, 537 
t 


yp Page 1/3 P 
i $120; to 
105.00 
100.00 
Calor. 4A red or green, $50; other, $90; bleed 


International Green Book. 3116 Commerce St., 
Dallas 26, Tex. Published by Haughton Pub 
Co. Subscri tion, $10. Editor: Walter B. Moore 
Trim size, Biax 72. Linge page, 4l/gx6. Pub- 
lished Sept. focua close A ug. 1, 

Circulation, sworn, 1956 edition, paid, 1,000. 
Rates (June 1959)—1 page, 150; 2 page 
$100; $100; 1/4 page, $60. Color. $40. 


Soybean Blue Book, Hudson, lowa. Published 
by Amer. Soybean Assn. Est. 1947. oer: 
George M. Strayer. Single copy, "= 
ge, 434x73,. — annually Mar. Ist. 
inl close Feb pet “a7 15-2. 
Circulation, ae "1960 edition, paid 
controlled, 550; other, 333. Rates—1 page, $175; 
& page, $100; }/, e, $60. Color, 4A red 
0; others, $70; we not available. 


Soybean Digest. Hudson, Iowa. Published by 
ne, Soybean Assn. Est. 1940. Editor: George 
+ le ae $3. Trim size 
tip x14. e 7x10; 3 cols., 21/6 
ublished ih Forme ‘close 20th prec. Agency 
Seceae 15-2. Mailing list-A. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 5,931; controlled 
550; other, 95. Rates— 
Times 2, Page 1/2 Page 
1 a 00 $120.00 
6 7. 0.00 100.00 
12 130. 00 90.00 
Color, 4n red, $50; bleed, $15. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 








I, Page 
$ 80.00 


65.00 
60.00 


Tobacco Science Yearbook, 49 W. 45th St., 

New York 36. Published by Lockwood Trade 

Journal Co. Est. 1957. Editor: Dr. J. A. Wey- 

rew. Price, $10. Trim size, 8!/4x1ll14. Type 
7x10. Published March. Forms close 

1. Agency discounts, 

sworn, paid, 52]; 

Rates—l1 page, $200; 1, page 

$75. Color, 4A, $80; bleed 


Circulation, 
other, 183. 
$125; 14 page, 
15%. 





HORTICULTURAL 


American Nurseryman, 343 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 4. Published by American Nursery- 
man Pub. Co. Est. 1904. Editor: F. R. Kilner. 
Subscription, $5. Trim size, 8);xllJz. Type 

e, 634x10; 3 cols., 2. Published ist and 
Tsth.. Forms close, 21 days prec. Agency dis- 


counts, 15-2. 
sworn, paid, 9,413; other, 499. 


Circulation, 
Rates— 

1Page %,Page Page 1; Page 
$142. ej » vu. 4 $ 47.50 


Times 
12 40.00 
75.00 $825 37.50 

Color and bleed on request. 


Antonio 1, Tex. Published by Skarien & Assoc. 

Est. 1950. Editor: D. Shoen. Subscription, $2. 

Trim >. 8l/xll. Type page, 7x10. 2 or 3 

cols., 21/6 and 33%. Published 25th. prec. 

Forms close, 14th prec. Agency discounts, 

15-2. Mailing list-A or B-C. 

Circulation, eo 6,804; non-qualified, 
371. Seed, farm arden supply retailers, 
4,362; a oo lg jobbers of seed, 778; com- 
mercial seed 4s 629; seed processors, 
470; others, 616. Rates— 

Times 1080 2, Page Page '1/; Page 
4 ba ! $172 #0 fizz _ $104 i 
12 a 00 50. oO 

Color, 4a. S bleed. 18%. 


Southeastern Nurseryman, 8022 N. E. 7th Ave., 
iami, Fla. Published by Southeastern Nur- 
seryman, Inc. Est. 1955. Editor: Ruth Allen. 
Subscription, $3. Jrim size, 81/ ay Type page, 
7x10; 3 cols., 132 pi. Pub fs ed 2n q. orms 
close 13th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing. list-D. 
irculation, qualified, 5,272; non-qualified, 
486. Retail & wholesale nurserymen, garden 
supply mnopefcommers. county agents, schools, 


Fags 5,442. of® ra es— YP Ys P 
imes ‘a e ‘a age 
, $132.00 $102. fa 4 79.00 ¢ 56. eo 
12 108 HY a 0 3. 38 14. 75 
Color, 4A red or green, $50; bleed, 15%. 








GENERAL FARM 





® 


American Agriculturist, P. O. Box 514, Ithaca, 


APR 


Published Ist 
unpaid, 5,524. 


N. Y. Editor: H. L. Cosline. 


and 3rd Sat. 
Circulation, paid, 221,782; 
$1,747.20. 


Rates—1 page, 





Arizona Farmer-Ranchman, 434 W. Washing- 
ton, Phoenix. Editor: Ernest Douglas. Pub- 
lished alternate Sat. 

Circulation, paid, 8,739; 1,253. 
Rates—1 page, $287.28. 


unpaid, 





319 W. Markham, Little 
Anderson. Published Ist. 
52 unpaid, 973. 


Arkansas Farmer, 
Rock. Pub.: Thos. J. 

Circulation, paid, 
Rates—1 page, $680.40. 





Business Farming (formerly New Jersey Farm 
& Garden), 4411 Landis Ave., Sea Isle City, 
N. Editor: W. A. Haffert, Jr. Published Ist. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 22,556. Rates—1] 
page, $315. 





$190; 1, 


‘s Digest. 1910 W. Olmos Drive, San | 


Agricultural Markets — Ch. 69 


WATT 


PUBLISHING CO. 
helps you sell the 


$3 BILLION 


POULTRY MARKET 
with 
() Indicates SRDS Classifications 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


See Class. 11) 
The magazine for dine Egg Business 
- reaching top poultrymen through 
five regional editions 


PACIFIC POULTRYMAN 


(See Class. 11, 
Serving the $400 MILLION poultry 
industry of the West. Pacific 
edition of Poultry Tribune. 
BROILER BUSINESS 
| Fomerly PCED (See BPRD Class. 116) 
Providing balanced coverage of all 
the buying segments of the MULTI 
BILLION $ BROILER MARKET. 
TURKEY WORLD See Class. 11) 
Business magazine for the turkey 
industry, reaching the producers 
of 94% of the Nation’s turkeys. 


| \FEED & FARM SUPPLIER 
ad: (See BPRD Class. 44A) 
Serving feed and farm suppliers 
who average $226,276 in gross 











annual sales to farmers. 


POULTRY PROCESSING 
AND MARKETING 
(See BPRD Class. 116) 
Serving the Nation’s $6 BILLION 





poultry and egg processing and 
marketing industry. 


NDUSTRIA AVICOLA 


(See BPRD Class. 43) 
ee poultry importers, distri- 
butors, dealers and farmers in 
Latin America, Portugal & Spain. 


Write for your 
FREE COPY 

of ‘Poultry 
Business Facts”; 
a 32-page book- 
let containing 
latest statistics 
on the poultry 
industry. 





Sandstone Bldg. Mount Morris, Il. 


Industrial Marketing—41st MD&DN @ 619 
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AP 


California Farmer. 82 Stevenson St., San 
Francisco ; Editor: Jack T. Pickett. Published 
Ist & 3rd Sat. 

Circulation, paid, 107.047; unpaid, 5,053 
Rates—1 page, $1,436.40 





California Grange News, 2101 Stockton Bivd ; 
Sacramento 17. Editor: Craig Hazlewood 
Published 10th and 25th. Rates—per line, 47c. 


AK 


Colorado Rancher and Farmer. P. O. Box 
1349, Denver 1. Editor: Marvin Russell. Pub- 
lished 2nd and 4th Saturdays. 
Circulation, paid, 36,820; 
Rates—1 page, $529.20 





unpaid, 3,892 





County Agents Directory & Reference Book, 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. Editor: F. H. Frey 
Published March 25th. 

Circulation, sworn, controlled, 3,269; paid 
1,923; other, 582. Rates—1 page, $275 


@ 


Dakota Farmer. The, 1216 S 
deen 5, S. D. Gen Mgr L 
lished Ist & 2rd Sat 
Circulation, paid 
Rates—1 page ‘Sl 


AP 


Main St., Aber- 
T. Lausten. Pub- 
x. ~ aed 


unpaid, 1,45) 


Electricity on the Farm Magazine. 466 “Lexing- ng- 
ton Ave., New York 17. Editor: Hugh J 
Hansen. Published Ist 
Circulation, sworn, paid 
4,155 Rates—1 page, $1,980 
For a Aditi onal tata see page 1 


AP 


Farm and Ranch — Southern Agriculturist. 
318 Murfreesboro Road, Nashville 10 Editor: 
J]. Anderson. Published 10th prec. in 2 
a 
Circulation, paid, 1,296.276; unpaid, 38,05° 
Rates—complete edition, 1 page, $4,800 


831,882; other 


Farm Journal, 230 W. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5. Editor: C. P. Streeter. Published 
monthly 
Circulation, paid, 3,029,966: unpaid, 68 65] 
ates—1 page, $11,940 


© 


Farm Quarterly. 22 E. 12th Cincinnati !C 
Editor: Grant Cannon. Published quarterly 

Circulation, paid. 261.210; unpaid 7,883 
Rates—1] page, $2,550 


St 


The Farmer, 55 E. 10th St., St 
Published Ist and 3rd Saturday 
Circulation, paid, 268,912; 
Rates—] page, $2,234 


AP 


Broadway, 


Ferdie Deer- 


aT 


The Farmer- Stockman. 500 
Oklahoma City 1, Okla. Editor 
ing. Published monthly 

Circulation, paid, 424,903; unpaid, 1].845 
Rates editions, 1 page, $2,800 


© 


Grange News. The. 3104 Western Ave . Seattle 
1, Wash. Editor: T F Berry. Published 2nd 
and 4th Fridays 

Circulation, paid, 32.089; unpaid, !,722 
Rates—1 page, $585.90 


Home ‘State Publications, 10 10 Rockwell | Ave 

Cleveiand 14. Group comprised of Indiana 
Farmer, Kentucky Farmer, Michigan Farmer 
Ohio Farmer, Pennsylvania Farmer & Tennes- 
see Farmer. F request 


ates on 


A 


Idaho Farmer, 40! R 
Wash. Published ist 

Circulation, paid 
Hateo—! pag $453.6 


o. 


Indiana Farmer, 1010 Rockwell 
land 14. Editor: Robert Williams. 
ist 


620 @ 


Ave., Cleve- 


Published 


Industrial Marketing—4 1st 


146.775. Rates—l1 page, 


AP 


Kansas Farmer. 8th & Jackson Sts., Topeka, 
Kan. Editor: Raymond H. Gilkeson. Published 
Ist and 3rd ——a 

Circulation, paid, 123.952: unpaid, 912. Rates 


1 page, $988. 
1010 Rockwell Ave., Cleve- 


Kentucky Farmer, 
land 14. Editor: Bernie Vonderheid. Published 
Ist 

Circulation, paid, 103,966; unpaid, 2,834 
Rates—1 page, $1,113.60. 


@ 


Maine Farmer and Homemaker, 22 Monument 
Square, Portland. Editor: W. H. Bruce. Pub- 
lished lst 

Circulation, paid, 15.384: unpaid, 626. Rates 


AP 


Michigan Farmer, 1010 Rockwell Ave., Cleve- 
land 14. Editor: Milon Grinnell. Published Ist 
& 3rd Sat r 

Circulation, paid, 143,422; unpaid, 2,706 
Rates—1 page, $1,228.80 


@ 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1. Comprised of the Farmer, 
Nebraska Farmer, Prairie Farmer, Wallaces 
farmer, and Wisconsin Aariculturist. 
Circulation, paid, 1,251,171; unpaid 38,609 


Rates—1 page, $8,245 


Missouri Ruralist, 1010 Rockwell Ave., Cleve- 
land 14. Editor: Cordell Tindall. Published 
2nd and 4th Saturday R 
ates 


Circulation, paid, 139,806; unpaid, 917 


—1 page, $1,152 
AP 


Montana Farmer-Stockman, 414 Second Ave 
Great Falls, Mont., Editor Lester Cole 
Published Ist and 15th 
Circulation, paid, 33,007: unpaid, 879. Rate: 
—l page, $415.80 


Circulation, paid, 
$998.40. 























Box 29, Alex- 


Carnes. Puk 


National . Future Farmer, The 

dria, Va. Editor: Wilson W. 

lished bi-monthly, 20th prec. 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 276,893. 


1] page, $1,800 
Lincoln 1, Nek 


Nebraska Farmer, 1420 P St e 
Editor: Marvin Russell. Published Ist and 3rd 


Saturday 
117,171; 
60 


Rates— 





unpaid 318 


AP 


New England Homestead. 29 Worthington St 
Springfield 3, Mass. Editor: D. S. Watson 


Published Ist. 
” aaa unpaid, 4,488 


Circulation, paid 
Rates—1 page, $1.209 





Circulation, paid 
Rates—t page 





New Mexico Farm & Ranch. 240 W. Court 
Ave., Las Cruces, N. M. Editor: R. E. Stearns 
Published Ist 


Circulation, paid, 8,650; unpaid, 430. Rates 
—1l page, $175 


 @ A 


The Ohio Farmer. 1010 Rockwell Ave., Cleve- 
land 14. Editor: Earl W. McMunn. Published 
Ist and 3rd Saturday. 

Circulation, paid, 153.119; 
Rates—1 page, $1,305.60 





2 0907 


inpaid, 3,52 


Ab 


Oregon Farmer, 401 Review Bidg., Spokane 
10, Wash. Published Ist and 3rd Thursday 

Circulation, paid, 55,616; unpaid, 1,699 
Rates—1 page, $627.48 








MD&DN 


ong on Grange Bulletin, 1135 S. E. Salmon 
ortland 14. Editor: Ben Buisman. Pub- 


heh ed 5th and 20th 
13,278; unpaid, 3,554. 


Circulation aid, 

Rates—1 page, $412.30 
Pacific Northwest Farm Quad, 401 Review 
Bldg., Spokane 10, Wash. Comprised of Idaho 
Farmer, Oregon Farmer, Utah Farmer 6& 
Washington Farmer 

Circulation, paid, 186.076; 
Rates—1 page, $1,890 


©® 





unpaid, 5,073 


AP 


Pennsylvania Farmer. 1010 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland 14. Editor: Norman Reber. Pub- 
lished Ist & 3rd Saturday 
Circulation, paid - 906; 
Rates—1 page, $1 228.8 





unpaid, 3,119. 


AP 


Prairie Farmer, 1230 Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill. Editor: Paul C. Johnson. Published 
Ist, and 3rd Saturday 

Circulation oe 404,540; unpaid, 8,374. 
Rates—1 page, $2,620.80 


© 


Progressive Farmer, 821 N. 19th St 
1am 2, Ala. Editor: Clarence Poe 
monthly in five sections 
Circulation, paid, 1,409.758; unpaid 
Rates—1 page, $6 400 





AP 


Birming- 
Published 


19,305. 





Rural New Yorker. 31] W. 43rd St., New em 
36. Editor: William F. Berghold. Published Ist 


and 3rd Saturday 

Circulation, paid, 226,053; unpaid, 11.515 
Rates, June 1959, (New York-New England 
Edition and Pe nnsylvania-New Jersey-Del- 
marva Edit ion)—1 page $1 960 


AP 


Southern Planter, 223 Governor St., Richmond 
9, Va. Editor: Paul D. Sanders. Published Ist. 
Circulation, paid. 360.429: unpaid, 5,939. 


Rates—-1 page $1 89 


Successful Farming, 1716 Locust St Des 
Moines 3, Ia. Editor: Dick Hanson. Published 


weeks prec. month 
| cieaeel unpaid, 34,346. 





Circu lati on, paid 
Rates—1 page, $5,291 


AP 


Tennessee Farmer and Homemaker, 1010 Rock- 
well Ave.. Cleveland 14. Editor: Bernard Von- 
derheid. Published Ist 

Circulation, paid, 102,448. Rates—l page, 


$998.40 


Utah Farmer, 401 Review Blda., Spokane 10 
Wash. Published lst and 3rd Thursday 
Circulation. paid, 19,512; unpaid, 771 
-1 page, $264.6 





Rates 


AP 


1912 Grand 
Richard E 
ist and 3rd Sat ney. 

~~ 874; unpaid, 8,540 


Wallaces Farmer, P. ©. Box 1317 
> es Moines 5. Ia. Editor: 
Al Ibrecht Published 
Circulation, paid 
Rates- 1 page, $2,077 


© 


Washington Farmer, 40] 
kane 10. Editor: Ceci 


A, 


Review Bldg., Spo- 
Ps Hagen. Published Ist 
and 3rd Thu 


i irsday. 
culation, paid, 73,818; 
page, $876.96 


unpaid, 1,483. 


@ 


Weekly Star Farmer. 1729 Grand Ave., Kan- 
sas City Mo. Editor: Roderick Turnbull. 


Published Wednesday 
1, 962,481; unpaid, 38. 


Circulation, paid 
Rates (June | 3 editions—-per line, $1 








AK 


Western Farm Life, 616 Washington, Denver 
3, va Eater: Philip J. Patterson. Published 


Ist & 1 
148,686; unpaid, 1,494. 


Cisedteion, paid, 
Rates—1 page, $1,293.60 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, 1125 Sixth St., Racine, 
Wis. Editor: Ralph Yohe. Published Ist and 


3rd Saturday. 
Circulation, paid, a unpaid, 5,905. 


Rates—1 page, $1,528.8 








CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 





Canadian Cattlemen, 1760 Ellice St., St. James, 
Winnipeg 12, Man. Published monthly. 
Circulation, paid, 23,440; unpaid, 1,314 





Farmer's Advocate, London, Ont. Published 
2nd & 4th Saturday. 
Circulation, paid, 212.495: unpaid, 1,054. 


@ 


La Ferme, 909 Mount poral St., 
Que. Published monthly. 
Circulation, paid, 152,115: unpaid, 1,518. 


® 


Maritime Farmer and Co-Operative Dairyman, 
23 Cantebury St., Saint John. N. B. Publish 1ed 
semi-monthly 

Circulation, paid, 17.010; unpaid, 367. 


© 


Union Farmer, 202 Avenue B, N., 
Saskatchewan. Published monthly. 
Circulation, paid, 12,232: unpaid, 1,033 





E., Montreal, 








Saskatoon 





FRUIT, TREE NUT & VEGETABLE 


American Fruit Grower. 37841 Euclid Ave 
Willoughby, O. Editor: Richard T. Meister 
Published Ist. Circulation, sworn, paid, 121,- 
485. Rates—l page, $1,080. 








American Vegetable Grower, 37841 Euclid 
Ave., Willoughby, O. Editor: Richard T. 
Meister. Published Ist 

Circulation, paid, 59,972; 
Rates—1 page, $648 


unpaid, 1,512 


AK 


Florida Grower and Rancher. 1306 Grand 
Central Ave., Tampa 6. Published Ist. 

Circulation, aid, 20.269: unpaid, 1,685 
Rates—1 page, $442 





oo & Vegetable Review, Orange Savings 

Orange, Calif. Editor: Briant Sando 
Pub ished Sth. Circulation, June 1959, con- 
trolled, 6.066; other, 114. Rates—1 page, $200 


® AP 


Packer. The, 201 Delaware St., Kansas City 
5, Mo. Editor: R. V. Whiting. Published Satur- 





da 
Clinechedbon: paid, 15,186: unpaid, 807. Rates 
—1 page, $784 


Produce Marketing, 251 Kearny St., San Fran- 
cisco 8. Editor: Harold Rogers. Published 12t} 

Circulation, qualified, 14,899; non-qu dlified 
1,509. Rates—1 page, $420 


Produce News. The, 6 Het rison St 
13. Editor: A. E. Haglund 

Circulation, paid, 3,200; 
—1l page, $225. 


New Yor k 
1,253. Rates 


other 





Vegetable Growers Messenger, Preston Mary 
land Est. 1949. Editor: Max Chambers Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, Feb. lst. Forms close, 20th 
prec. 

Circulation, 9,069. Rates—] page $200. 


Western Fruit Grower, 25] Kearny St., San 
qaaatane 8. Editor: Harold Rogers. Published 


Circulation, qualified, 23,180; non-qualified 
1,220. Rates—1 page, $480. 


VAC} 


Western Grower and Shipper, 3091 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 5. Editor: G. R. Strauss 
Published Ist. 
Circulation, 
Rates—1 page, 





9 


Fiaiitied, 3,228; other, 297. 





ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


© 


American Fur Breeder, | E. First St., Duluth 
2, Minn. Editor: Marshall Reinig. Published 


2nd. 
id, 5.139; unpaid, 1,065. Rates 





Circulation, 
—l page, 





Blue Book of Fur Farming. 1712 W. St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. Editor: Bruce W. Smith 
Published Oct. 

Circulation, sworn, 1960 edition, paid, 6,881; 
other, 205. Rates—1 page, $190. 


National Chinchilla Breeder. P. O. Box 145 
Middletown, N. Y. Editor: Ross W. Jenkins 
Published lst. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,580; other, 250 
Rates—1 page 








National Fur News, 200 Clayton St., Denver 
6. Editor: D. O. Collins. Published Ist 
remain. paid. 4.773; unpaid, 209. Rates 


—l page, $2 


- S. Fur Rancher, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. Editor: Bruce W. Smith. 
Published 20th. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 4,477: other, 195 
Rates—l page, 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 


® 


American Livestock Journal (combining Breed- 
er's Gazette & Beef Performance Register) 
120 E. Collin Ave., Corsicana, Texas. Editor 
Dr. John W. Massey. Published 25th prec. 

Circulation, paid, 154,673: unpaid, 4,176 


Rates—1 page, $1,125. 


The Cattleman, 410 E. Weatherford St., Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. Editor: Henry Biederman. 
Published Ist. 

Circulation, paid, 21,911; unpaid, 1,328 
Rates—1 page, $315. 











Feedlot. 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5 


Editor: James Rutter. Published monthly 
Circulation, sworn, controlled, 8.241. 


—l page, $300 


Rates 





Florida Cattleman & Livestock Journal, The. 

10 Verona St., Kissimmee, Fla. Editor: Wil- 

liam A. Gephart. Published 25th prec 
Circulation apaid, 5,484; unpaid, 495. Rates 


—l page 


Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Editor 
W.D. Knox. Published 10th and 25th 

Circulation, paid, 326,957: unpaia, 7,106 
Rates—1l page, $2,438.80 








National Live Stock Producer, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 2. Editor: Jack Sampier. Pub- 
lished Ist 

paid a 


Circulation unpaid, 1,420 


Rates—l page, $2,00 





Record Stockman, 1400 E. 47th Ave., Denver 
e. —— Hugo Stuckenschneider. Published 
Thursday 


Ch. 69 — Agricultural Markets 





Circulation aid, 14,093; unpaid, 1,606 


Rates—1l page, $960. 


@ 


Sheep & Goat Raiser, Cactus Hotel Bldg 
San Angelo, Tex. Editor: H. M. Phillips. Pub: 


lished 25th i 
ee paid, 7.479; unpaid, 545. Rates 
6. 


—l page 








POULTRY 


American Hatchery News, 521 E. 63rd St., 
Kansas City 10, Mo. Editor: Don M. Turnbull. 
Published Ist. Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959, 
controlled, 5,775: other, 75. Rates—l page, 
$389.76 


American Poultry ge Unit, comprised of 
Broiler or Producer and Turkey 
Producer ON. We vain Ave., Chicago 1, Ill 
Editor ot R. Hannas. Published 25th 


prec. 
wir 110,181. 





Circulation, paid, other 


Rates, natl.—1 page, $1,90 


Blue Book Of The Poultry soma 3 9 N. Main 
St., Lombard, Ill. Editor: Dale elley Pub- 


lished Jan 
Circulation, sworn, 1960 edition, controlled, 
12.871: other 218. Rates—1 page, $330 


Broiler Business. Sandstone Bldg., Mt. Morris 
Ill. Editor: Fred Masterson. Published Ist. 
Circulation, paid, 21,408; unpaid, 3,255 
Rates—1 page, $45! 
For additional data see page 619. 


Broiler Industry. 441] Landis Ave., Sea Isle 
City, N. J. Editor: Wm. A, Haffert, Jr. Pub- 
lished 8th 

Circulation, qual lified 
796. Rates—1 page, $300 











11,704; non-qualified 





Broiler Producer, The, 180 N. Wabash Ave 
Chicago 1, Ill. Editor: John C. Brown. Pub- 
lished 25th prec : 

Circulation, paid, 11,537: other, 10,383 
Rates—1 page, $500 





Egg Producer. The. 180 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Editor: George E. France. Published 


25th prec 
191,691; 86,204 


Circulation, paid 
a 


Everybodys ey | Magazine. Exchange 
a 


other, 





Rates—1l page, $1,7 

Place. Hanover 4 Editor: W. E. Clark. 

Published Ist except July-Aug. combined. 
Circulation, paid, 60,128: unpaid, 3,700 


Rates—| page 





Pacific Poulirynat. P. O. Box 521, Palo Alto 
if. Editor: Roland Hartman. Published 25th 
paid, 28.446; unpaid, 1,274 
sage, $485 
additional data sé t page 619 


AA 


Poultry & Eqes Prag xm be 201 Delaware St 

Kansas City fo. Editor: B. L. Fiser. Pub- 

lished Satu eer. 
Circulation, paid, 4,785; 
Lor page, $270 


o 


Poultry Tribune, Sandstone Bldg., Mt. Morris 
Ill. Ed M. R. Dunk. Published 25th prec 


245.233; 
‘ edition—1 page, $1,900 

4 » additional data see page 619 
Turkey Peedaees. The. 180 N 
Shicago. Editor: Jack Long 

prec 

Circulation, controlled, 12,982; paid, 8,983 
Rates—| page, $425 


inpaid, 1,176. Rates 


unpaid, 6,277 


Wabash Ave 


Published 25th 


World, Sandstone Bldg., Mt. Morris 
in W. Hough. Pi ablished Ist 
paid, 15, 722: unpaid, 3,118 

$425 


additional data 


Turke 
Ill. E 


ee page 619 
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IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR 


DELIVERS 


Only 


You're sure of depth penetration of this industry in just one book. 
by over 90% of all dealers, virtually every wholesaler and manufacturer. 
advertising receives unmatched readership and saturation coverage 
dynamic sales impact! 


qree e 


ALL THE MARKET FOR 
FARM EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





) 
Cera* 


EDITORIAL 


Backed by an accumulated publishing 
experience of nearly 150 years, IMPLE- 
MENT & TRACTOR delivers timely, re- 
liable, useful editorial service for every 
level of industry operations. It brings 
readers guidance, helps them adjust to 
our changing agriculture. 1&T was first 
with practical directions for profitable 
merchandising of sprinkler irrigation, 
pipeline milking, materials handling, 
farmstead mechanization, grassland 
farming, fiat rate pricing of service 
work, etc. Only 1&T offers a complete 
publishing service, including the Farm 
Equipment RED BOOK, 1&T PRODUCT FILE 
and 1&T’s repair and flat rate manuals 
covering wheel and crawler tractors and 
small engines. Dealers have invested 
ever half a million dollars in the 1&T 
Shop Service. 

Exclusive 1&T features like these are de- 
pended upon throughout the industry for 
information and guidance: 

ENGINEER’S CORNER — Dr. Kenneth 
Barnes, Professor of Power and Machin- 
ery, U. of Arizona, focuses attention on 
engineering trends, design, research. 
DEALER'S VIEWPOINT — T. H. Harney, an 
active dealer, discusses retailing prob- 
lems in a provocative manner. 
INDUSTRY INDEX — reports on produc- 
tion, prices, market conditions — analyz- 
es 32 key factors. 

WHAT’S AHEAD — A telegraphic style 
presstime bulletin that calls the shots on 
trends and developments. 

AUCTION PRICES OF USED EQUIPMENT — 
Wholesale prices at leading auctions are 
the barometer for trade-in allowances, 
used machinery merchandising. 


IMPLEMENT 


1014 WYANDOTTE 
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CURRENT SALES & SERVICE SPECS. -—— 
Size, power, capacity, tune-up data — 
everything needed for sales, repairs. 


FARM EQUIPMENT PATENTS — New ideas 
culled from U.S. Patent reports. 


EXPORT MARKET — Tom Gilling covers 
everseas sales possibilities, European 
competition. 


1&T has the most complete facilities, the 
largest editorial staff. It is the only pub- 
lication with an engineering and techni- 
cal services division. Reader preference 
research proves it’s the industry’s one 
‘most helpful’’ publication. 


CIRCULATION 


1&T enjoys the highest ABC paid circula- 
tion in its field. Directed Distribution sup- 
plements ABC circulation at manufactur- 
ing levels to provide 100% penetration 
of individual plants, executives, engi- 
neering and purchasing personnel. 


COVERAGE BREAKDOWN 
(issue of Nov. 12, 1960) 


Dealers and Wholesalers 
21,781 
Manufacturers & 
Personnel 
Farm Managers, Independent 
Tractor Shops, Govt. 
Agencies, Experiment 
Stations, Agric. 
Schools 
Miscellaneous 
Awaiting Classification . 348 
Total 29,961 
*Includes 1120 Directed Distrib 


Write today for these special 1&T materials: 
Merchandising Aids — outlines supplemental promotional services. 

Continuous Market Survey — reports on the merchandising, service and general 

business operations of farm equipment dealers. 

Why Dealer Advertising? — suggestions for copy preparation, reports on copy re- 

search, economic functions of dealer-centered promotion. 

Market & Media File — complete data on 1&T plus market information. 


KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


Offices in New York — Cleveland — Chicago — Kansas City — Los Angeles — 


San Francisco — London — Paris — Tokyo 
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1&T is read 
Your 
. . delivers 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE INDUSTRY 


ADVERTISING 


IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR delivers best for 
advertisers. It consistently leads its field 
in advertising volume, number of adver- 
tisers and exclusive accounts. As the 
leader in every product category, 1&T 
has proved itself as the most effective 
medium for these classes of products: 


Farm Equipment & Supplies 
Automotive Lines 

Service Shop Tools & Equipment 
Replacement Parts 

Original Equip t Comp 


Business Services 





And 1&T’s rates per thousand readers are 
the lowest in its field! 


SPECIAL ANNUAL ISSUES 


Farm Equipment RED BOOK — first and 
only source for comparative information 
on all types of farm machinery. Speci- 
fications, serial numbers, Neb. tests, sales 
and service data. 


1&T PRODUCT FILE — buyer’s guide to 
farm equipment and supplies. Exclusive 
Red Listings for advertisers’ products. 


ANNUAL STATISTICAL NUMBER — indus- 
try progress report with farm market 
facts. Essential decision data. 


IMPLEMENT 
s TRACTOR 





Farm & Fisheries Division 


Farm machinery, equipment, 
and supplies 


Production and retail sales volume 


expected to rise moderately in ’61 


CURRENT TRENDS 


= DEMAND FOR FARM EQUIPMENT 
this year is expected by industry 
authorities to raise sales from the 
depressed level of last year. 
Foreign markets for farm equip- 
ment were expanding rapidly at the 
close of last year, and indications 
are that expansion of this market 
sector will continue. Part of the 
foreign sales increases are attributed 
to low-cost, high-volume plants es- 
tablished abroad by leading North 


American companies. 
MANUF ACTURING 


Farm machinery & equipment 
(S.LC. 352) . . . Production and re- 
tail sales of farm machinery and 
equipment are expected to increase 
moderately this year above the 1960 
level. 

Despite the absence of an import 
duty on farm equipment—except on 
certain sizes of cream separators 
and crawler tractors—competition 
from foreign-owned manufacturers 
has not been substantial to date. 
However, domestic manufacturers 
having plants abroad have imported 
tractors and large machinery in 
quantity, primarily from Canada 
and the United Kingdom. Many of 
these have been of a kind and size 
not made domestically by the re- 
spective manufacturers. 

U. S. exports of farm machinery 
and equipment—particularly trac- 
tors—have decreased in last few 
years. This trend is a direct reflec- 
tion of increased competition in the 
export market from foreign manu- 
facturers, primarily Europe. A sig- 
nificant factor in this competition 
is the lower cost of labor in foreign 
plants. To offset this, U. S. manu- 
facturers are broadening their pro- 
duction activities in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The trend toward larger farms 
has the added effect of increasing 


sales of larger items of machinery 
and equipment. This means the dol- 
lar expenditure for the same num- 
ber of units will likely be higher. 

The replacement market is a fur- 
ther factor of consideration this 
year. Sales of machinery and equip- 
ment—particularly tractors—were 
unusually heavy during the late 
1940’s. Whether owned by the orig- 
inal buyer or a secondary buyer, 
much of this equipment is obsolete 
enough so that it needs replacement. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


» Farm machinery and equipment 
(S.C. 5083) . . . Manufacturer-to- 
wholesaler-to-retailer still charac- 
terizes equipment distribution, but 
there have been changes in the lines 
carried, territory covered, and serv- 
ices offered by each element in the 
chain. 

There is a continuing trend to- 
ward the consolidation of the tradi- 
tional supply function with various 
engineering and installation services. 

In this field there are three major 
and distinct marketing patterns: 

1. Equipment makers. The “giant” 
equipment makers have their own 
wholesale organizations established 
on a regional basis. They service a 
clearly identified retailer who holds 


a franchise to represent their line. 
The retailer is offered special fi- 
nancing and is given special train- 
ing in the selling and servicing 
function, as well as managerial ad- 
vice. 

2. Short line & specialty manu- 
facturers. In this category, com- 
panies whose product line is not 
economically marketed through 
captive distribution branches mar- 
ket their products through estab- 
lished independent farm equipment 
and light industrial wholesalers. 
These wholesalers select product 
lines especially suited for their own 
sales regions. 

Short line manufacturers some- 
times sell direct to retail dealers 
in their immediate area, and rely 
for the remainder of their market- 
ing on independent wholesalers. A 
relatively small number of manu- 
facturers conduct direct-to-dealer 
marketing, while some utilize com- 
mission distributors in cases where 
independent jobbing wholesalers do 
not handle their particular products. 

Distribution of short line products 
is largely on an exclusive basis, in 
the territory covered by a whole- 
saler. The wholesaler’s organization, 
in this case, generally performs the 
functions of warehousing, sales and 
service. 

3. Specialized wholesalers. These 
wholesalers generally cover more 
territory geographically, but con- 
fine selling to a limited line of re- 
lated products requiring some tech- 
nical servicing. 





INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


Classification Manual. 


$.1.C. 35—MACHINERY. 


> 352—Farm machinery and equipment. 
S.1L.C. 50—-WHOLESALE TRADES 
>» 5083—Farm machinery and equipment. 


found in Chapters 43, 50, and 69. 





This chapter covers both the manufacturing and distributive 
elements of Industry Group 352—“Farm machinery and equipment” 
—and the organizations involved in distribution of farm supplies, 
Industry Groups 5099—“Farm supply wholesalers” —and—596—“Farm 
and garden supply stores”—in the Government’s Standard Industrial 


Here are the classifications included: 


> 5099—Farm supplies including feed 
tilizer and agricultural chemicals, seed 
and other supplies 

S$.LC. 52—FARM EQUIPMENT RETAILING 

> 5252—Farm equipment dealers. 

> 596—Farm and garden supply stores. 


Information on distribution of various farm products will be 
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Total 

Establish- 
Geographical Region ments 
New England 33 
Middle Atlantic 98 


Pennsylvania aunty ae 


Wisconsin 

West North Central 
Minnesota 
owa 


South Atlantic 
Virginia 
North Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East South Central 

Alabama 

West South Central 
Louisiana 
Texas 

Mountain 
Idaho 
Colorado 
Itah 

Pacific 231 
Washingtor 29 


..1,469 





Farm Machinery & Equipment Manufacturers 
$.1.C. 352 


Estabs. 
w/over 20 
Employes 


509 108,586 


individual companies 


Value of Capital 
Shipments Outlays 
(add 000) {add 000) 
$5,906 = 
145, 1,881 
94,798 1,090 
370,654 
116,634 
99 387 
615,145 
201,526 
337,962 
615,992 
102,289 
377,212 
54,285 
31,979 
43,203 
$5,297 
4,353 


12,285 
23,924 
5,068 


Total 
Employes 


Rouk SUSGSS 


N 


“WUIS DWWwWUW ~IN > 


123,615 
9,863 


id 


29,082 


— 


oss 
ne » 


3,483 


$2,421,873 $49,779 


Source: 1958 Census of Manufactures 








Wholesalers may cover territories 
ranging from a single state up to 
as many as seven or eight, depend- 
ing on the agricultural characteris- 
tics of the region served. They have 
a staff of field salesmen who con- 
tact farm equipment retailers. 


>» Farm supplies (S.LC. 5099)... 
These wholesalers handle feed, fer- 
tilizer and agricultural chemicals, 
seed, and similar supplies. 

As in the case of equipment 
wholesalers, the trend here is to- 
ward more services for their cus- 
tomers and closer orientation of 
their cwn operations to the prob- 
lems and objectives of their cus- 
tomers. 

Independent wholesalers in this 
field also face competition from the 
wholesale organizations operated by 
some of the giant producers in 
this segment of the industry—the 
major producers of feed, seed and 
fertilizer. As a result, more of the 
independents are changing their fi- 
nancing programs, expanding their 
technical services, etc. 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


> Farm equipment dealers (S.LC. 
5252) . . . Changing economic as- 
pects of farm production methods 
have forced today’s farmers to be- 
come better “managers” of their 
“business.” As managers, farmers 
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are demanding more _ trustworthy 
advice on use and application of 
equipment. 

The result has been to establish 
a trend where the farm equipment 
dealer must be considerably more 
than a clerk or ordertaker. He is, 
instead, expected to be knowledge- 
able in utilization methods and tech- 
niques of the items he sells to his 
farm customers. 

Because farmers are showing in- 
creased reluctance to pay separately 
for equipment and for technical ad- 
vice, retailers as a group are faced 
with a different sales problem than 
in the past. The problem is simply 
that they are expected to supply 
utilization know-how, as well as to 
supply merchandise. 


> Farm & garden supply stores 
(S.LC. 596) . . . The farm supply 
market is distinct from the farm 
implement market, even though in 
a number of cases a dealer is in both 
fields. 

The number of farm supply deal- 
ers is decreasing, following the pat- 
tern toward fewer number of farms. 
Industry authorities don’t consider 
the trend alarming because the 
“drop-outs” are generally those 
who are economically weak. The 
drop-outs have been resulting from 
three main causes: under-capital- 
ization; improper management; and, 
failure to shift with the product and 
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service demands of customers. 

A major aspect of the retail farm 
supply market is the role played 
by service—“customer assistance.” 
Some observers consider that the 
dealer’s value in this respect out- 
strips that of the county agent and 
land grant college. 

Industry sources report that the 
day of the feed dealer—the mer- 
chant who sold only commercial 
feeds—is gone. In his place is the 
“supply center.” One type special- 
izes in livestock and poultry man- 
agement nutrition and programs; 
another type of supply center which 
provides the farmer with feed, also 
with seed, fertilizer, salt, twine, 
feeders, waterers, etc. 

The trend toward farm supply 
centers is accelerating. Informed 
sources expect these merchants to 
be supplying such _recently-de- 
veloped and diverse services as 
grain banks, custom milling, special 
feed mixes, special pesticides, bulk 
service, product marketing assist- 
ance, management advice, financing 
counsel, etc. 

A significant percentage of farm 
supply dealers are reported to be 
operating their own farms, in close 
association with their retail busi- 
nesses. These farms are used as 
demonstration centers for feeding, 
farm chemicals, fertilizer, and seeds. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


MANUF ACTURING 


» Farm machinery & equipment 
(S.LC. 352) .. . Including farm-type 
tractor equipment, 1960 shipments 
decreased to approximately $1.8 bil- 
lion from the slightly-more—than 
$2 billion level of 1959. 

During 1960, production dropped 
about 20% from 1959 levels, but 
shipments to dealers declined some- 
what less. 

The table at upper left, headed 
“Farm Machinery & Equipment 
Manufacturers,” shows the latest 
Census Bureau data on plants, em- 
ployes and capital outlays for manu- 
facturers in this industry. The table 
on the opposite page, headed “Farm 
Machines & Equipment Sales” con- 
tains the latest sales figures avail- 
able at this writing, with data 
grouped by equipment type. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


For both farm machinery and 
equipment wholesalers, and farm 
supplies wholesalers, the heaviest 
concentration of establishments is in 
the states of Illinois, Indiana, Qhio, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 
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activities. In this group would be 
plants producing items such as cat- 
tle stalls, animal stock tanks, poul- 
try brooders, etc. 

These facts make it obvious that 
the equipment, materials, and sup- 
plies requirements of the over-all 


Farm Equipment & Supplies Retailers 


Sales 


w/ roll 
(add 000) 


$3,114,863 
3,029,642 


Paid 
Employes 
77,652 
54,226 


8.3. No. of Estabs. 
Code Industry Title w/ Payroll Total 


5252 Farm equipment dealers 16,628 19,008 


~ Total 
(add 000) 


$3,185,715 
3,117,292 


feed stores .. 


5962 Hay, 13,512 16,782 
59639 Other farm 3,598 
Total 33,138 


grain, 
supply stores 


41,124 


736,839 703,091 14,160 
$7,039,846 $6,847,596 146,038 
Source: 1958 Census of Business (Prelim.) 


5,334 











The following table, based on the 
latest data available at this writing, 
shows the geographic distribution of 
U.S. wholesalers. 


Farm 
Supplies 


Farm 
Machinery 


New England : 46 
Middle Atlantic . 
East N. Central .... 7 
West N. Central 
South Atlantic 
East S. Central 
West S. Central 
Mountain .. 
Pacific _ .... 
Total 


Area Total 


1,112 
Source: 1954 Census of Business 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


The table at the top of this page 
contains the latest Census data 
available at this writing, on the 
number of retail establishments, 
gross sales, and total employes. 

From data based on a nationwide 
survey, the following table provides 
a profile of today’s “typical” farm 
equipment dealer. 


Profile Of The 1959 
Farm Equipment Dealer 


22,300 


Estimated total number of dealers .... 
. $207,000 


Typical annual sales volume 
Number of new tractors 
sold annually pbb 13 
Number used tractors 
sold annuall 
Total personnel force 
Number of salesmen 
Number of service personnel ; 
Sell farm equipment and farm sup- 
plies exclusively .... ‘aed j 
Sell autos and trucks in conjunc- 
tion with farm equipment 
Sell hardware in conjunction with 
farm equipment : 
Sell farm equipment in ees 
with other lines re ; 6% 


94% 
= 8% 
Implement & Tractor 


58%, 
24% 


12% 


Operate a service shop . 
Represent more than one tractor 

manufacturer 
Source: 


An indication of farm equipment 
dealer service shop operations is 
contained in the following table: 


Typical Operations of Farm 
Equipment Dealer Service Shops 


Estimated number of service shops .... 21,000 
Service age Rye pane per — seseaseeseee $12,000 
Total rts sales (approximately 

one- Third shop installed) . $27,000 
Investment in shcp e uipnes (de- 

preciated value, 1 1959). ............ § 3, - 
Service trucks operated . h 
Reconditioned trade-ins prior ‘to resale 
Re-paint trade-ins prior to resale .... 
Offer service on trucks hess 
Offer service on autos ..... he 
Service crawler tractors ................ 
Service diesel engines .... 
Service & convert LP-Gas tractors 
Repair competitive equipment . 
Annual outlay for tocl replacement 

and additions ......... x 
Average tool life oo... . 

Source: Implement & Tractor 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


MANUF ACTURING 


> Farm machinery & equipment 
(S:L:C. 352) . Plants in this in- 
dustry make all types of machinery 
and equipment used in soil prepara- 
tion and maintenance, crop planting 
and harvesting, and devices used on 
the farm to prepare crops for mar- 
ket. 

Other primary products include: 
wheel tractors, garden tractors, 
tractor attachments and parts, farm 
elevators and parts, and power 
hedge trimmers and shears. 

Secondary products made by these 
plants also cover a broad range of 
items, such as: gray iron castings; 
internal combustion engines; and, 
construction machinery. 

Because the plants in this indus- 
try produce such a wide range of 
products, their individual operations 
differ in a number of respects. For 
example, some plants are charac- 
terized by large assembly line op- 
erations, in addition to the processes 
and operations involved in manu- 
facturing component parts. In this 
category are manufacturers of wheel 
tractors and self-propelled equip- 
ment such as combines, corn pick- 
ers, hay balers, etc. 

Conversely, other plants are con- 
fined largely to metal fabricating 


industry are quite diversified. 


WHOLESALERS 


> Farm machinery and equipment 
wholesalers (S.I.C. 5083) In- 
dependent wholesalers own or lease 
buildings including warehouse and 
shipping facilities. 

In performing their function 
they: 1) select products tailored 
to the farms in the areas served by 
the retail stores they supply; 2) 
fulfill factory service obligations and 
warranties; and, 3) carry inven- 
tories of whole goods and repair 
parts tailored to the retailers’ re- 
quirements as to volume and type. 

These firms are committed to the 
principle of personal selling. Ac- 
cordingly they maintain a staff of 
salesmen and are prepared to ren- 
der service or other assistance to 
the retailer in connection with any 
items they sell to him. 

These organizational aspects in- 
dicate the type of purchases whole- 
salers make to conduct their own 
operations: material handling and 
similar warehousing items; trucks 
and automotive vehicles; repair and 
installation equipment, etc. They 
are also a market for various types 
of audio-visual selling aids—such as 
public speaker systems, etc., to use 
in helping retailers conduct field 
demonstrations of new equipment. 


> Farm supplies wholesalers (S.I.C. 
5099) .. . Material handling equip- 
ment of various types is important 
to these wholesalers, also, as well 





Type of Farm Equipment 


he | ene eRe oe nee 
Harrows, rollers, pulverizers 
and stalk cutters ........ eT Mba so 

Planting, seeding & fertilizing 
machinery ......... : 

Cultivators & weeders. ave 

Sprayers & dusters 

Harvesting machinery 

Haying machinery . 

Machines for preparing ‘cTOps for market 
or for use ..... Mee ALLA ESET OER 

Farm poultry equipment _ j ‘ 

Farm dairy machines & er 

Barn equipment .... ‘ Diets 

Barnyard equipment ina 

Farm elevators & blowers ........ 

Farm wagons, trucks & other farm 
transportation equipment a 


Total 





Farm Machines & Equipment Sales—1959 


Number of 
Producing 
Companies 


120 
211 


173 
115 
123 
153 

93 


181] 
104 
33 
76 
174 
96 


176 


Value of Manufacturers’ Shipments 
Total Domestic For Export 
(add 000) (add 000) (add 000) 
$ 77,455 $ 73,110 $ 4,345 


105,643 


110,662 
51,162 
45,236 

343,808 

163,654 


98,652 6,991 


104,849 813 
48,592 2 57( 
42,792 44 

318,883 

151,343 


38,016 

31,231 2,191 
20,637 1,394 
22,093 695 
33,665 226 
36,443 926 


42,876 468 


$1,131,876 $1,063,182 $68,694 


Source: ‘Current Industrial Reports’’ 
Bureau of the Census, Industry Division 


41,411 
33,422 
22,031 
22,788 
33,891 
37,369 


43,344 
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as certain types of mixing and 
packaging equipment. 

The trend toward integrated sell- 
ing finds more wholesalers in this 
field carrying complementary lines 
of equipment related to the use of 
the fertilizer and agricultural chem- 
icals, seed and other supplies they 
handle. 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


Distinct new patterns are emerg- 
ing in this field. At one extreme is 
the “specialized retailer’—who has 
narrowed his lines of effort to serve 
only one enterprise on the farm. 
The other extreme is the “depart- 
mentalized retailer’—who handles 
complementary lines of supplies and 
equipment. 

An example of a specialized re- 
tailer would be: one who concen- 
trates on the storage, conditioning, 
preparation of grains, and forage 
materials for feeding cattle and 
hogs. 

Analogous to a bundle of spe- 
cialty stores within a holding frame, 
a departmentalized retail set-up 
would be one typified by lines in- 
cluding: seeds—such as hybrid seed 
corn and seed popcorn; irrigation 
systems; agricultural chemicals and 
a complementary line of application 
units; garden and turf supplies; and, 
grain handling and _ conditioning 
equipment. including dryers and 
tight bin storage units. 

Within the existing framework, 
here are some facts on buying pat- 
terns of existing farm equipment 
and supplies retailers. 


@® FARM EQUIPMENT DEALERS (S.I.C. 
5252) ... These stores overhaul and 
service more than a million tractors 
each year, and account for more 
than $1.2 billion in parts sales. This 
is in addition to dealers’ income 
from sales of new and used farm 
equipment. 

Such parts include pistons and 
rings, gaskets, V-belts, spark plugs, 
oil filters, clutch facings, brake lin- 
ings and other replacement parts 
needed for farm machines and 
tractors. 

As in the automotive field, deal- 
ers maintain shop facilities to repair 
and service the machines they sell. 
Such equipment includes shop tools 
and such shop machinery as hoists, 
jacks, electric drills, lathes, com- 
pressors, welding equipment, and 
similar items. Value of this equip- 
ment now in dealers’ shops has been 
estimated at over $117.5 million, 
and dealers are said to spend about 
$15 million per year on new shop 
tools and equipment. 
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These outlets, along with farm 
hardware stores, are expanding 
their lines with such items as farm 
freezers, appliances, water systems, 
irrigation equipment, stationary en- 
gines, electric light plants, welders, 
poultry and dairy equipment, and 
items of a similar nature. 


= Hay, GRAIN AND FEED STORES 
(S.LC. 5962) . . . These outlets are 
still characterized by a relatively 
high degree of merchandise special- 
ization. However, merchandise di- 
versification is becoming more of a 
trend, because of farmers’ increas- 
ing preference for one-stop-one- 
source supply centers. As a result 
these stores are becoming more of 
a market for a line of items com- 
plementary to their basic hay, grain 
and feed merchandise. 


s FARM AND GARDEN SUPPLY STORES 
(S.LC. 5969) . . . Merchandise di- 
versification in these stores runs 
from bulbs, seeds and nursery stock 
to irrigation equipment and top 
soil. The result is that although 
most of the items they carry are 
small in physical bulk, the quantity 
and variety is such that they utilize 
various small-size material han- 
dling devices and other labor-sav- 
ing, efficiency-building equipment. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


MANUF ACTURING 


> Farm machinery and equipment 
(S.LC. 352) . . . These manufactur- 
ers are part of the “original equip- 
ment market,” (OEM). 

Buying patterns are basically the 
same as they are in other “heavy 
industry”—such as automotive man- 
ufacturers. Larger plants are gen- 
erally departmentalized. Production 
department and/or purchasing de- 
partment heads will have varying 
degrees of purchasing influence and 
authority. 

Technical complexity of the item 
being sold and/or the degree of 
specialization are the general de- 
terminants of how much or little 
influence will be exercised by the 
respective individuals having buy- 
ing or specifying authority. 


WHOLESALERS 


> Machinery and equipment whole- 
salers (S.L.C. 5083) . .. Independent 
wholesalers in this field maintain 
close relationships with short-line 
and specialty manufacturers. A 
number of them attend semi-annu- 
al meetings at which they negotiate 
with manufacturers who seek dis- 
tribution of their lines through in- 
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dependent farm equipment whole- 
salers. 

At these meetings, manufacturers 
advise the wholesalers of new de- 
velopments being readied for mar- 
ket. Wholesalers discuss current 
dealer problems with factory ex- 
ecutives, and sales transactions are 
made for the next selling period. 


> Farm supplies wholesalers (S.LC. 
5099) . . . Competition is stiff in this 
field and wholesalers consequently 
favor producers who provide sales 
assistance in the form of technical 
and scientific training, market de- 
velopment programs, etc. 


RETAILERS 


> Farm equipment dealers (S.LC. 
525) . . . Parts manufacturers and 
sellers of shop tools, supplies and 
equipment who want to sell to deal- 
ers as an end market can achieve 
distribution through automotive job- 
bers who call on the farm equip- 
ment trade. These are usually the 
same jobbing outlets used by the 
automotive manufacturers. 


> Farm and garden supply stores 
(S.LC. 596) . . . Like many other 
specialized retail stores, these out- 
lets rely heavily on the wholesaler. 
In some instances, they will deal 
directly with suppliers—usually on 
a franchise-type basis—when strong 
merchandising assistance or some 
other inducement makes it advan- 
tageous for them to become directly 
identified with the products of a 
given manufacturer. 


Sources: Feed & Farm Supplier; 
Farm Store Merchandising; Imple- 
ment and Tractor; Farm Equipment 
Wholesalers Assn. 


Available Market Data 


Use business reply card, page 33, to get 
free copy of following research material. 


Farm & Power Equipment 

70-1. Cost of Doing Business. Annual re- 
port showing sales, margins, inventories, 
expenses, and related information on 
tractor and farm equipment dealers in 
the U.S. 

Farm Store Merchandising 

70-2. Animal Health Products & the Farm 
Supply Store. 5-page survey report con- 
taining statistics on the number of stores 
handling health products, annual sales 
volume of the products, floor space de- 
voted to display, special equipment re- 
quirements, etc. 

Feed & Farm Supplier 

70-3. The Feed Dealer & Poultry Hatchery 
Market. 4-page statistical profile of deal- 
ers and hatcheries, with information on 
organization size, dollar volume of sales, 
equipment and supplies sold, extent of 
integration, etc. 

{mplement & Tractor 

70-4. Annual Statistical Report. Detailed 





statistics on equipment and machinery 
sales and use, with data grouped by 
state and product, plus analysis of sales 
methods, techniques, and trends of farm 
equipment dealers. 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Wells, Chi- 


Barn Equipment Assn., 330 S. 
cago 6, Ill. 

Barnyard & Poultry Equipment Council, 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, III. 

Farm Equipment Inst., 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, III. 

Farm Equipment Manufacturers Assn., 34 
N. Brentwood, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Farm Equipment Wholesalers Assn., 1015 
Upper Midwest Bldg., Minneapolis 1. 
Natl. Retail Farm Equipment Assn., 2340 

Hampton Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 
Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. 


A — Complete circulation list available. 
B — Partial circulation list available. 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D — List available to anyone. 





Agricultural Engineering, 420 Main St., St. 
Joseph, Mich. Published by Amer. Society 2 
Agricultural Engineers. Est. 1920. itor: J. 
Basselman. em og $8. Trim size, Bij 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33 and 
24. Published 10th. Forms close 25th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C. 

Circulation, paid, 6,718; “ aid, 1,487. Mfg., 
2,013; colleges & schools, 15; govt., 1,052; 
rural industry, 823; other, 455 Rates— 
Times 735 60 2, Page Page ‘1/3; Page 

1 = ; 229. %o 4165.0 it 

6 215.00 

12 a0. 00 200.00 148, 60 
Color, 4A red, $60; other 4A, $80; bleed, 10%, 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





ag Psoen te Engineers Yearbook, 420 Main St., 
Joseph, Mich. Published by Amer. Society 
3 Agricultural Engineers. Est. 1954. Single 
copy, $5. Trim size, 81/4xll14. Type page, 7x 
10; 2 and 3 cols., 33/4 and aly... ublished an- 
nually, Apr. Forms close Mar. 1. Agency 
discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, sworn, 1960 edition, paid, 5,822; 
other, 168. Rates—1 page, $250; 2/, page, $225; 
Wp page, $150; 1/; ge, $140. Color, 4A red, 
$60; other 4A, $80; bleed, 10%. 


Agricultural Equipment Dealer. 201 N. Wells 
St., Chicago 6. Est. 1959. Published by Terr 
Koeller Associates, Inc. Editor: Douglas } 
Gibbs. Trim size, 11/xl6. Type page. 10!/2x 
15'/. Published 15th alternate months. Forms 
close 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list, 

Circulation sworn, Dec. 1959, 
26,164; others, 1,827. 4 
Times at 2/4, Page 1, Page 

! $500.60 $390, to $270 to 


6 450.00 350: 0 Bas 00 
Color, 4A red, $95; others, $125. 





controlled, 


, P. 
$195 bo oo 
i i 


Farm Machinery, Equipment & Supplies — Ch. 70 





Circulation, qualified, 18,831; non-qualified, 
2,247. Dealers, 13,734; mfrs. & jobbers’ reps., 
2.093; mfrs. 1,590; mfrs. design engr. & purch 
agts., 669; other; 688. Rates— 


Ti d P 2 1 P 
“T 83 370.80 $3060 418685 0 0.00 


12 310. 60 sa 60 160. 00 
Colors, 4A, $75; others, $150; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 





Farm Store Merchandising, 2501 Wayzata 
Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. Published by The 
Miller rns Co. Est. 1958. Editor: Em- 
mett J. Hoffman. Subscription $5. Trim size, 
81/.x1l. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/,. Published 
Ist. Forms close Ist prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, qualified, 31,901; non-qualified, 
2,412. Retail farm supply dealers, 259; 
wholesalers, jobbers, distributors, 
1,488; other, 51. Rates— 


Times 1 Page 2%, Page 2 P Wz Page 
1" $860 0.60 $39 80 «$4290 + $308. 00 
6 5.00 39050 280 
§ Bit | Seo A780 


Color, 4A, $100; bleed, 10%. 
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Feed and Farm Supplier, (formerly Hatchery & 
Feed), Sandstone Bldg., Mount Morris, Ill. 
Published by Watt Pub. Co. Est. 1927. Editor: 
Ray Bates. Subscription, $2. Trim size, 81/4x 
1114. Type page, 7x101/,; 3 cols., 2/4. Published 
Ist. Forms close 5th prec. Agency discounts, 
15-2. Mailing list- Cc. 

ae qualified, 20,048; non- squaliied, 

Feed dealers and hatcheries. 15,368 

oultry sales and service men, 3,107; mfrs. of 
poul and health prods., 1,282; others, 279. 


brokers, 





Rates— 
Times 1 Page eae Y, e 1); Page 
1 $450.00 $330.00 dga3 30 $189 00 
6 425.00 e 182.0) 
12 400.00 ‘ 62 35 175. 00 
Color, 4A, $60; bleed, 15%. 
Uses AIA sales presentation outline. 
For additional data see page 619. 





Hardware & Farm Equipment, 638 W. 39th St., 
Kansas City 11, Mo. Published by Western Re- 
tail Implement and Hardware Assn. Est. 1900. 
Editor: . L. Edge. Subscription, $1. Trim size 
81/4x11. pe page, 7x10; Z and 3 cols., 13 or 
20 pi Pu lished 10th. Forms close 20th prec 
Agency discounts, 15-2. 

Circulation, sworn, paid, 2,642; others, 200 


Rates— 
2/3 Page 


Page Vp Page 1/3 Page 
1 : 7” 0 
6 .00 


$57.50 $47.50 
54.50 45.00 
12 51.75 42.75 
Color, $50; bleed, 10%. 


@ 


Implement & Tractor, 1014 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. Published by Implement & 
Tractor Pubs., Inc. Est. 1886. Editor: ae? 
H. Seferovich. cen. $3. Trim size, 81/ 
x lllf. tyes page, 7x10; 3 cols., 21/4. Published 
| paceman aturday. Forms close 3 weeks prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 
irculation, id, 29,006; unpaid, 1,619. Deal- 
ers & wholesalers, 21,781; mfrs., 4,089; others, 
2,971. Rates— 
sv F Pa Page 4 hoge Vg rege 





Fo a 4A, $00; “bleed, $40. 
For additional data see page 622. 





Eastern Dealer, 1228 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
7. Est. 1907. Subscription, br Trim size, naz 
111/,. e page, 7x10; 3 cols., 2 3/13. Pub- 
lished YR, Forms close 20th prec. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. 
Circulation, sworn, June 1959, paid, 2,527; 
controlled, 1,014; other, 69. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 4 Page 1/2 Page 1/3 Page 
1 $115.00 $ 90 bo $75. b0 $ 55.00 


6 
12 100 60 80. 00 7. 30 47.00 
Color, 4A, $40; bleed, $15 


Farm & Power equipment 2340 Hampton Ave., 

St. Louis 10. Published by NRFEA. Publica- 
tions, Inc. Est. 1946. Editor: Glenn S. Hensley 

Subscription, $2.50. Trim size, 8'/gx111/,. Tyee 
page 7x10; 3 cols., 2!. Published Ist. Forms 
close 10th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
ing list-A-D. 








Gig) 


Irrigation Engineering and Maintenance, 624 
Gravier St., New Orleans 12, La. Published 
H. L. Peace Pubs. Est. 1951. Editor: Bill 
Sarratt. — ee $5. Trim size, 8!/,x11!/, 
Type page 7x10; 3 cols., 2!/%. Published Ist. 
te close 30 days prec. 
Circulation, qualified, Ld aoe non-qualified 
607. Distributors & mfrs. of equip & supplies, 
4,904; irrigation: federal & state sponsored, 
privately owned, operating districts & public 
utility cos., 2,184; others, 433. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Page VPage Soge 
1" $350.00 $288, 00 $220.00 ‘$185.00 
6 240.00 190.00 160.00 
12 28 00 215.00 165.00 140.00 
Color, 4A red, $65; other 4A, $80; bleed, 15% 


gency discounts, 


Northwest Farm Equipment Journal, 1011 Up- 
per Midwest Exchange, Minneapolis 1. Pub- 
lished by Estate of James C wae Est 
1887. Subscription, $2. Trim size axl 11/4. 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 235. pits aired 20th 
Forms close 25th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list-C 

Circulation, sworn, Mar. 1960, 3,639. 

imes 1Page 2% og 2 Page 

l $125.00 $85.95 $67.20 

6 117.60 82.35 63.70 

12 111.55 78.00 60.40 
Color, $35; bleed, 15%. 
Poultry and Farm Supply World, 9 Main St., 
Lombard, Ill. Published by Kelly Pub. Co. 
Est. 1923. Editor: R. D. Kelly. Subscription, $2 
Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 13 pi. Published, Ist 
Forms close, 15th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Mailing list-A-C. 

Circulation, sworn, Dec. 1959 
12,871; other, 218. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 1/3 ooge 

1 $330.00 $230.00 $210.00 $140.00 

6 310.00 220.00 200.00 132.50 

12 290.00 210.00 190.00 125.00 
Color, 4A, $50; bleed, 10% 


G&D 


copes Farm . ment, 1760 ey tree Rd., 

W., Atlanta 9 Blish ed by W. C. Smith. 
Est 1948. Editor: R. E. Kirby. Suen iption, §2. 
Trim size, 8!/4xll14. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 
13 pi Published 3rd. Focus close, 16th prec. 
Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-C 

Circulation, qualified, 11,5817 non-qualified 
472. Retail dealers, 10,922; mfrs., 455; others, 
te ‘ae p 2h Pa es 5 
imes age 2% Page \/, Page 

1 $320.00 $255.00 $205.00 #155.00 

6 280.00 185.00 130.00 

12 260.00 175.00 125.00 
Color, 4A red, $65; other, $90; bleed, $30 

Fer additional data see page 10. 
Western Farm Equipment, 25] Kearny St., San 
Francisco 8. Published by Western Farm 
Pubs., Inc. Est. 1904. Editor: Ernest H. Weiner 
Subscription $3. Trim size, 8!4xll!4. Type 
sage, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 3%; and 2;%. Pub- 
ished 10th. Forms close 20th prec. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. 

Circulation, qualified, 10,062: non-qualified 
938. Dealers & wholesalers, 7,775; Mfrs., 1,898 
mfrs. and wholesalers reps., 110; others, 225 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1 Page 1/3 Page 
$320 4 $260 bg $190.00 ‘$140.00 

7 300 180.00 130.00 

13 280 60 30 60 Jeo 00 120.00 
Colors, 4A, $70; others, $80; y! 

estern Farm Seda "Veiaen pub- 
lished as 13th issue. 4th week in March. Forms 
close Mar. 5th 


controlled, 





CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


CCAR —6«@ 


Canadian Farm Implements, 365 Bannatyne 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man. Published by Stovel 
Advocate Pubs., Ltd. Est. 1904. Editor: M mi 
Dorosh. Subscription, $2 Lay size, 81/4x11 1 
type size, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 31/; and 2 1/ ie 
Published 20th. Forms close 10th Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Mailing list-A-B- 
Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 10,679; 
other, 338. Dealers, distributors, mfrs., 10,604 
other, 136. Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%, Pa 1 age Page 
1 $260.00 $200 isto 
6 220.00 160.00 
12 195.00 138.00 
Color, 4A red, $60; others, $65. 


Farm Equipment Dealer, 341 Church St., To 
ronto 2, Ont. Published by Farm Equipment 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1945. Editor: C. A eo 
son. Trim size, 81/4xll!4. Type pa 5/6x 
9 5/6; 3 cols., 2 1/6. Published ae. 9 Forms 
close 20th prec. Agency discounts, 15-2 
Circulation, controlled, 10,850; other, 497 
Dealers, distributors, mfrs., 10,677; other, 142 
Rates— 
Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 1/, Page 
$294.00 $223 bo $185 bo “$129 ‘t0 
6 246.00 94.00 
12 217.00 186 65 123 60 89.00 
Color, 4A red, $65; other 4A, $70; bleed, $25 


Vendeur de Machines Agricoles, 341 Church 
St., Toronto 2, Ont. Published by Farm Equip 
ment Pub. Co., Ltd. Est. 1959. Editor: C. A 
Robinson. Trim size, 814x1ll4. Type page 
6 5/6x9 5/6; 3 cols., 2 1/6. Published annually 
es Forms close Oct Agency discounts 
a0G Gulation, ic aa 4,000; other 

. Rates—l page, ; % page, $175; 1 
page, $140; 14; page, $100 fa 


110.00 
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Farm & Fisheries Division 


Fishing and Processing 


1960 catch valued at $347 million 
representing 4th largest on record 


CURRENT TRENDS 


® CHANGING COMPETITIVE PROBLEMS 
on the international scene, plus 
shifts in demand for various species 
of fish have registered different im- 
pacts on different segments of the 
over-all industry. 

Compared with other nations in 
the world, the U.S. has been steadily 
receding in its share of the global 
catch. The Food and Agricultural 
Organization reported that during 
the period from 1950 to 1958, the 
U.S.’s share of the world catch of 
fishery products was the smallest 
of any of the nations. 

Within the reporting period, the 
U.S. catch increased only 1%. At 
the same time, South America 
posted a 181% increase, while Asia 
and Africa respectively increased 
their total by 129% and 82%. In the 
8-year period, Russia boosted its 
take by 61% and Europe’s share of 
the world catch was up 23%. 

To strengthen the domestic mar- 
ket for the U.S. catch, product re- 
search continues at high levels, both 
in private and governmental agen- 
cies. The purpose is to expand the 
uses for fish byproducts. For ex- 
ample, fish offal is dried and ground 
for fertilizer; skins can be manu- 
factured into glue, and in some 
cases—such as catfish—processed as 
leather for fashion accessories and 
shoes. 

Among the nation’s commercial 
fleets, some current trends among 
Pacific Ocean fisheries are of in- 
terest, from the standpoint of chang- 
ing patterns in equipment purchase 
and usage. 

One industry source reported at 
the end of February that orders had 
been placed for some 250 boats to 
operate in that area—the bulk of 
which were new gill netters to be 
used in the Bristol Bay area. The 


plastic to an unprecedented degree. 
For prime power in many of the 
Bristol Bay gill netters, for the first 
time diesel engines are being used. 
These are small engines of various 
makes, but are considered by some 
authorities to represent a sizeable 
market and marked competition to 
the traditional gasoline engine. 
Another development of signifi- 
cance is the increasing use of elec- 
tronic equipment. Considered to be 
one of the most notable develop- 
ments of the past year, in the Pa- 
cific area, is the increased interest 
in underwater scanning devices and 
automatic direction finders. 


> Finfish (S.1.C. 0912) .. . Fleets in 
this division of the industry spe- 
cialize in cod, haddock, mackerel, 
menhaden, pilchard, salmon, sea 
herring, and tuna. 

The California tuna fishery, in 
severe economic troubles several 
years ago, made a dramatic recovery 
during 1960. Authorities credit most 
of the upsurge to the conversion of 
tuna clippers to purse seiners. The 
converted vessels made trips aver- 
aging 35 days, compared with 80 
days as clippers. At the end of 1960 
there were 67 converted purse sein- 
ers in operation. 

Industry observers expect to see 
tuna clippers continue to disappear 
with increasing rapidity. The size of 
the catch and the ease with which 


INDUSTRY COMPOSITION 


it may be obtained with purse sein- 
ers is obsoleting the clipper. 

Salmon fishermen last year 
showed a 15% increase over the 
1959 catch, but it was still the sec- 
ond smallest pack since 1904. Vari- 
ous salmon grounds have been pro- 
ducing smaller and smaller catches, 
with the result that several states 
have established restrictions on 
commercial catches in an effort to 
permit escapement to spawning 
grounds and a subsequent rebuild- 
ing of the previously-productive 
fishing grounds. 


> Shellfish (S.C. 0913) . . . Clams, 
crabs, lobsters, oysters, and shrimp 
are included in this segment of the 
industry. 

Alaskan fishermen continue to 
view the King-crab industry with 
optimism. Still relatively small— 
grossing less than $6 million an- 
nually—it is considered to hold 
promise of year-round employment 
for many fishermen, particularly 
salmon fishermen, because the crab 
season starts when the salmon run 
ends. 

Oyster fishing is primarily con- 
centrated in the Northeast. Annual 
catches have been decreasing steadi- 
ly for the past several years and 
last year’s catch was the smallest 
in well over 100 years. 

In 1959, production of oyster meat 
suffered from a mysterious disease 
which baffled marine biologists and 
other scientists. Oyster dredging in 
the once-productive beds of Dela- 
ware Bay, where the malady first 
appeared, dropped again last year. 
Decreases in the Chesapeake Bay 
area—characteristically the nation’s 
most prolific producing area—led 
oyster men to believe the malady 





Classification Manual. 


091—Fisheries. 
@ 0912—Finfish. 
@ 0913—Shelltish. 


This chapter covers commercial 
Group 09—“Fisheries’—in the Government’s Standard Industrial 


Here are the classifications which comprise the industry: 


establishments in Industry 


is, terrapins, turtles, and frogs 
Gathering of seaweed and sponges is 
lso included 


@ 0914—Whale products > 098—Fishery services, such as opera 
@ 0919—Miscellaneous marine products tion of fish hatchertes or fishing pre- 
such as catching or taking of sea 


vessels have characteristically been 
principally of wood construction, but 
those ordered for this year are re- 
ported to be utilizing aluminum and 


628 @ 


serves 
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had hit their area. 

Finding suitable set collectors is 
still a problem for oyster men. Set 
collectors should have these prop- 
erties: lack of toxicity to oyster 
larvae and spat; low cost; ease of 
handling; and, versatile usage. 
Polyethylenes have shown the most 
promise to date, but according to 
industry sources are still far from 
ideal. 


>» Whale products (S.I.C. 0914)... 
Production in this segment of the 
industry is highly concentrated and 
involves only a few establishments. 
Activity is concentrated in south- 
ern California waters. Techniques 
and equipment are specialized and 
because of a rather narrow market, 
production costs are a prime con- 
sideration. Improved detection 
equipment has been introduced in 
recent years. More is needed, but 
cost is a considerable factor for op- 
erators, because the size of their 
market limits profit margins. 


» Miscellaneous marine products 
(S.L.C. 0919) . . . Gathering of sea- 
weed and sponges, as well as the 
catching or taking of turtles, terra- 
pins, etc., are included in_ this 
branch of the industry. 

Interest in seaweed has been in- 
creasing as chemical companies 
have expanded their demands. 
Chemical extracts from seaweed in- 
clude potassium and sodium alge- 
nate. These chemicals have applica- 
tion as stabilizers for cheese, foun- 
tain syrups, ice cream, and as sus- 
pending agents in chocolate milk. 
They are also useful in cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals, preserves—such as 
jellies and jams—and printing ink. 
One of the world’s largest seaweed 
processors is located in San Diego. 


> Fishery services (S.I.C. 098) . . 
This segment of the industry in- 
cludes fish farms, hatcheries and 
preserves, and fishing piers. 

Research, experimental and de- 
velopment work, are key activities 
at many hatcheries. In addition to 
ecological studies, various instru- 
ments used by commercial fisher- 
men are modified, devised, tested, 
etc. 


BASIC STATISTICS 


The latest census data show a 
total of 522 plants producing canned 
fishery products and byproducts— 
including 93 plants in Alaska. The 
following table shows the geograph- 
ic disposition of these plants: 


Canned Fishery Products And 
Byproducts 
Producing Plants—1959 
Total 
Plants 
Canned By- (No dupli- 
Area Products products cation) 


New England ...... 52 22 68 
Middle Atlantic . 3C 23 53 
Chesapeake Bay 13 25 36 
South Atlantic - 

Gulf ai 72 120 


Great Lakes 4g 
NS ce 4 9 13 


Pacific Coast . ive - 201 $7 232 
Tete... OP 208 522 


Source: Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Department of the Interior 


A 1960 U.S. catch of 4.85 billion 
pounds of fish and shellfish was 5% 
less than the 1959 level. 

Imports of edible fishery products 
into the U.S. during 1960 were 
about 45 million pounds less than 
the record 1.1 billion pounds re- 
ceived in 1959. Exports of edible 
fishery products from the U.S. in 
1960 were about 20 million pounds 
less than the 80.7 million shipped 
abroad the previous year. 

The table which follows provides 
a comparison of active vessels and 
average tonnages. 


Vessels in U.S. Fishing Fleet 


Area 1958 


New England 
Number of vessels .........-....... _773 
Average tons per vessel... 34.3 


Middle Atlantic 
Number of vessels oo an 
Average tons per vessel 


Chesapeake Bay 
Number of vessels ................. 955 
Average tons per vessel ........ r 


South Atlantic 
Number of vessels ..... 
Average tons per vessel ........ 


Gulf of Mexico 
Number of vessels ..... 
Average tons per vessel ........ 


Pacific 
Number of vessels .... 
Average tons per vessel 


Hawaii 
Number of vessels .................-+- 
Average tons per vessel 


Great Lakes 
Number of vessels . 
Average tons per vesse! ...... 


Total Fleet 
Number of vessels .... 12,710 12,635 


Average tons per vessel ...... 21.1 20.9 


Source: Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Department of the Interior 


Ranked by number of vessels, 
the shrimp fleet is the nation’s larg- 
est. In 1958 (latest figures avail- 
able at this writing) the shrimp 
fleet totaled 7,323 craft, with 3,427 
boats being under five net tons and 
3,896 over. 

According to estimates of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, in 
1958 the industry had capital in- 
vestments of $411.5 million in fish- 
ing craft and $89.0 million in nets 
and other gear. 

The table which follows contains 
the most recent data reported on 
fishing industry employment, craft, 
and establishments. 
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Fishing Industry Employment, 
Craft, And Establishments 


Persons employed: 


Direct 
Fishermen 
Transperters .... 
Shore workers 
Indirect 
Allied industries 
gear manufacture, 
boat building, 
processing dated 
ment, etc. . . 300,000 310,000 
ween <0. ..... 528,586 533.886 


Craft utilized: 
Fishing craft 
Vessels (5 or more 
net tons) seianie ¢ 12,109 
Motor boats .......... ok. 54,735 
Other boats .......... : : 8,457 
Transporting craft 
Vessels (5 or more 
SO \ SSR 
Motor boats ............-. 


Vessels documented 
for fishing for first 
time during 
NS RE Sie ecees ee 684 
eects ccnasuced.) EE 
Fishery shore 
establishments: 
Pacific Coast States . 553 545 
Atlantic Coast & 
States .............. 2,976 2,934 
Great Lakes & 
Mississippi : 872 
a 21 
BOO accent ids 4,402 4,372 


Source: Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Department of the Interior 


92/650 


San Pedro was the leading fish- 
ing port in 1960, both on a volume 
and value of catch basis. Landings 
amounted to 360 million pounds, 
with a value to fishermen of over 
$40 million. New Bedford, Mass., 
ranked far below many other ports 
in volume but was second to San 
Pedro in value of catch—$13 mil- 
lion. 


WHAT THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


In addition to boats, the industry 
buys sizable quantities of diesel 
fuel, gasoline and other petroleum 


products. Replacement parts and 
repair tools are other items pur- 
chased regularly. 

A limited amount of processing is 
done on shipboard during and after 
a catch is made and various pre- 
servative chemicals and processing 
equipment are consequently pur- 
chased throughout the season. 

Signaling, detection and com- 
munication equipment continue to 
be used by more and more fisher- 
men. Other items frequently pur- 
chased are similar to those used by 
owners of medium and smaller-size 
pleasure boats. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


Boat owners or cooperatives do 
most of their buying from distribu- 
tors and dealers, sales and service 
agencies to the industry. 

The cooperatives are groups of 
fishing boat owners and operators 
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banded together in an association to 
process and market their catch. The 
usual procedure is to buy as high 
“up the sales line of dealer, whole- 
saler, distributor or manufacturer 
as possible in order to pay the low- 
est price. 

An individual boat owner may 
arrange with a processor to unload 
his catch, process it, and sell it for 
a percentage of the price it brings 
— or a fee. If the fisherman needs 
supplies, equipment or repairs for 
his boat, he may obtain these 
through the processor who will 
charge them against the sale of his 
catch. Or the boat owner may sell 
his catch direct to the processor and 
buy his supplies and equipment 
elsewhere through a dealer or dis- 
tributor. 

In the boatbuilding industry, some 
builders supply the purchaser with 
only the bare, unequipped boat. The 
buyer must obtain an engine, elec- 
tronic equipment and other equip- 
ment he needs elsewhere. Other 
manufacturers will outfit a boat 
with every item except nets, with 
the buyer specifying the make or 
model of his choice in equipment. 
The boatbuilder is often a dealer or 
distributor for such items as en- 
gines, hoists, windlasses, gears, bat- 
teries, wire and manila rope, ete. 

The owner of a fleet of boats is 
often a packer or processor and may 
maintain a warehouse of equipment 
and supplies for his boats. He buys 
through a dealer or distributor also, 
or he may have an interest in a 
supply house, in which case he 
would be a distributor or dealer 
himself and sell to others in the 
fishing industry. 

In the cooperatives, the group 
usually employs a manager and 
staff who supervise the unloading 
of the catches, the operation of 
packing or processing plant, and 
maintain a warehouse or supply 
house of equipment, rope, nets, etc. 
for the group. Here again the group, 
either as a whole or through its 
manager, may have a dealership or 
distributorship for such products as 
hoists, gears, engines, batteries, etc. 

Source: Pacific Fisherman; Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Department of 


the Interior. 
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ce business reply card 
copy of following research material 


CANADA 
Canadian Fisherman 
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of Canada's 


Commercial Fisheries. 4-page market 
analysis containing statistics on capital 
and repair expenditures and estimated 
annual outlays for expendable items such 
as fuel, ropes, cordage, paint, etc., plus 
forecasts of future growth areas. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Am. Fisheries Society, P.O. Box 429, Mc- 
Lean, Virginia 

Am. Tunaboat Assn., 1 
Diego 1, Calif. 

Natl. Fisheries Inst., 1614 Twentieth St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Natl. Shellfisheries Assn., c/o Oyster Inst. 
of North America. (see address below.) 

Oyster Inst. of North Am., 6 Mayo Ave., 
Bay Ridge, Annapolis, Md. 

Shrimp Assn. of the Americas, 
1666, Brownsville, Tex. 

Sponge and Chamois Inst., 
Bay Ridge, Annapolis, Md. 


Tuna Lane, San 


P. O. Box 
6 Mayo Ave., 





PUBLICATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, circulation figures 
are for 6 months ending 


Dec. 31, 1960 
Mailing List Information 





Code indicates publications which will either rent their 
circulation list for direct mail purposes — OR — will 
make mailings from their office. ™ 


A — Complete circulation list available 
B — Partial circulation list available 
C — List available only to advertisers. 
D— List available to anyone. 


Fish Boat, The, 624 Gravier St., New Orleans 
9, La. Published by H L. Peace Publications 
Editor: Harry L. Peace. Trim size, 81/4x11l!/, 
Type page, 7x10. Published lst. Forms close 
30 days prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail 
ing list-C 

Circulation, qualified, 19,487; 
1,057. Fishing boat owners & operators 
marine equip & supply dealers, 
yards, etc., 221; other, 137. Rates— 
Times 1 “Pag e Page 1, Page 

l $520 So $335.00 

7 425.00 285.00 200.00 

13 385.00 240.00 175.00 
Color, 4A red, $85; other 4A, $100; bleed, 15% 
Combination rates with Work Boat and/or 
Marine Distribution. 

Annual edition published 
issue 


non-qualified 
19,164 


repair 


Page 
“038 i 


rfre 
mirs 


in Feb. as 13th 


Fisherman’s News, Fishermen's Termi nal, ‘Seat- 
tle 99. Published by Fishermen's News, Inc 
Est. 1945. Editor: John W. Wedin go 
tion, $2. Trim size, 111/.x18. Type page, 10!/2x 
161; 5 cols., 2 Published Ist & 3rd Thursday 
2 close 10 days prec. Agency discounts 
15- 
Circulation, sworn, paid, 6,080; 
200; other, 109. Rat a 
Times 1 Page Page 2 Page 
TS ‘sz0e00  $osab0 | $048 4 
1Z 247.50 198.00 148.50 
24 247.50 165.00 123.75 
Color and bleed on request 





controlled 


Pa 
5163 ¥3 
107.25 

99.00 





P 


Fishing Gazette, 461 8th Ave., New York 1 
Publish ed by Fishing Gazette Pub. Corp. Est 
879. Editor: Stuart J. Meyers. Su abscription 
$4 Trim size, 83gxll!/. Type page, 7x10 2 
and 3 cols., 33 and 2\/g Bt iblished monthly 
Forms close ISth seee. Agency discounts 
1S -2 Mailing list-( 
rirculation, qualified, 16,294; non- qualified 
448. Owners & operators of individual fishing 


vessels, 1,194; fresh & frozen fish & seafood 
processors, 2,907; owners & operators of*fish 
ing vessel fleets, 1,721; other, 1,443. Rates 
* eae 
Times 1 Page %3 Page 1/2 Page ‘'/3 Page 
1 $470.00 Bais. bo $309. bo “$225.00 
7 405.00 205.00 
13 350.00 300. 00 198. ‘OD 175.00 
Rates on request for, Fish companies & local 
distributors; & plant equipment, supplies & 
services 
Color, 4A red, $75; other, $90; bleed, 15%. 
Annual Review Number, published annually 
Feb 15th as s 13th issue 


i 


National Fisherman combined with Maine 
Coast Fisherman, 22 Main St., Camden, Maine. 
Published by Journal Pub. Co. Est. 1919. Edi- 
tor: Russell W. Brace. Subscription, $2. Pub- 
lished monthly 

Circulation, qualified, 11,963; non-qualified, 
10,312. Boat & fleet owners & operators, 15,335 
boat yards, marine equip. & —_ supply 
dealers, architects, brokers, etc., 1; other 
880. Rates and specifications on request 


© ABP 


Pacific Fisherman, 500 Howard St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. Published by Miller Freeman Publica- 
tions. Est. en Editor: Dewitt Cian. Sub- 
act tion, rim size, 8!/4xlll, e page, 
x16, 3 3 cols., 13 ems. Published nh orms 
close tee aaa Agency discounts, 15-2. Mail- 
list-A 
" Cieculation. paid, 5,715; unpaid, 1,389. Boat 
owners, operators, fishermen, 2,594; fishing 
cos., packers, 819; brokers, fish buyers, whole- 
sale grocers, 500; fisheries supply cos., equip. 
mirs., 437; others, 1,257. Rates— 
Times 1 Page % Page 1/2 Page 1/3; Page 
] $350.00 $315.0 00 230 $0 $195. $0 
7 300.00 270.00 195.00 165.00 
13 250.00 225.00 165.00 140.00 
Yearbook Number, published Jan. 25 as 
13th issue 
Colors, 4A, $60; bleed, $30 
Combination rates with Pacific Fisherman's 
News. published as a bound-in section of 
Pacific ponee— 
Times 1 Page 
l $490.00 








3 Page 
$270. $0 
225.00 
195.00 


Page if, Page 
440.00 $315.0 00 

420.00 380.00 270.00 
13 350.00 335.00 225.00 


Uses AIA sales presentation outline 





_CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


® 
Canadian Fisherman, 


Gardenvale Que. Pub 
lished by National Business Pubs., Ltd. Est 
1914. Editor: Allan T. Muir. Trim size, 814x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 2 and 3 cols., 33% and 
2g. Published 30th prec. Forms close 15th 
prec. Agency discounts, 15-2. Mailing list-C 

Circulation, Sept. 1960, controlled, 3,226. 
Processors & producers, 3,656; other, 655 
Rates— 

Times 1 Page 2%; Page 1/2 Page 

1 $200.00 $176.00 ‘$120.00 

6 108.00 

12 96.00 
Color > 1e, §f 4A green 
orange $60; 

Uses AIA sales presentat ion outline 


PCCABA —@ ‘3 


Western se 1104 Hornby St., Van 
couver | C. Published by Roy Wrigley 
Pr onli hg Ltd. Editor: Gerald G. Kidd 
Subscription, $3. Est. 1929. Trim size, 81/x 
1114. Type page, 7x10; 3 cols., 25/16. Pub 
lished 20th. Forms close 25th prec. Agency 
discounts 15-2. Mailing list-A-B-C-D 
‘irculation, sept. 1960, controlled, 2,843; 
other, 74. Fishermen, fishing vessel owners 
& operators, 2,023; marine suppliers, 205; oth- 
ers, 644. Rates- 
Times 1 Page 
l $125 %0 
6 110.00 
12 100.00 75.00 
Color, 4A red, $40; 4A blue 
$45; bleed, 15% 


/, Page 
$ 55.00 
50.00 
45.00 


green, 


2, Page 1/2 Page 
100.00 “$ 80.00 
85.00 65.00 
60.00 


yellow 





This book is designed to be a 
n industrial companies. 

—and need business publications to 
book describe 


Dd 
throughout the 


chapter. 





A few words about the preceding 629 pages . . . 


market ana yzer for 
If you want to reach a market you're not now selling 


the readers of the 


use by the marketing 


J men 


do it—remember this: the 


chapter tities 
magazines listed in that 
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who specify, | 
buy and use 7 sae 





Instrumentation /o- Temperature Control 
Guides Continuous Steel Casting 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING nrErS 
EQUIPMENT # ceemeeted Mente 


Treat Ex truded 


ley Shapes 





MELTING BY IND 


PART Il: High Frequency Furnac 


gz of Transformer Cores 


in 
182-Ft Long Roller Hearth Pur 
nace 


USstry: W 


Look over any issue of Industrial Heating. You'll see 

that it’s edited for men who are vitally interested in, 

and directly responsible for, industrial heating tech- 

niques . . . in up-to-the-minute developments . . . in Batch Type Strip Annealing Furnaces 

new, better, and more efficient processes! Multiple and Single Stack: Par 

Operating officials, executives, plant superintendents, Heat Treating the 41, 

foremen, production managers, metallurgists, heat- Graph Eliminates Tedj " —— 

treaters, and process specialists—the very audience , wntaeent Src 

YOU want to reach—ALL prefer Industrial Heating. 

Because Industrial Heating reaches your market with 

a minimum of waste and with maximum attention 

value, you'll find I. H. an indispensable medium for 

selling furnaces, ovens, air heaters, heat resistant 

alloys, vacuum equipment, refractories, pyrometers, 

controllers, and heat treating apparatus and devices of 

every description. More manufacturers of industrial a If 

heating equipment and accessories are using I. H. than wets Scent you make these pr d 3 

any other publication . . . more than 21,000 copies . Sell them pred els Bi 

monthly gives advertisers maximum coverage of these VA INDUSTRIAL HE : 

industrial markets: ae ” ATING 
* INDUSTRIAL HEATING .. . ALL TYPES LD aaringy Teeme208 Forge" « Meat 
* HEAT TREATING © BRAZING rac Heating maces "OM Furnaces 
* FORGING * MELTING ® SINTERING V] Seating ping °° * S2lvanising Puma? 
* STEEL PLANTS * NON FERROUS PLANTS nn Heart Parcose wt ; 
* DRYING * BAKING ® PROCESSING =. an 


The complete integration of medium with market 
makes Industrial Heating your No. 1 buy. 
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less Steels: m 


See SA 4 
Beit 


Write for folder, ‘Pertinent Facts About Industrial Heafing”’ 
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1. Sound-slide presen- 
tation. This 10-minute 
presentation gives you 
the basic guidelines to 
the market, shows you 
how AUTOMOTIVE IN- 
DUSTRIES is uniquely 
qualified to serve it. 
You'll see the seg- 
ments of the market 
and how they operate. 


2. Five-Year Growth 
presentation. Gives 
you the picture of this 
dynamic market in 
terms of its own 5- 
year operating pat- 
tern. Shows you how 
your product fits in, 
what its future is. 


3. Al Engineering Re- 
port =3. A set of 
statements written ex- 
clusively for Al by 
the top purchasing of- 
ficer in each of the 
major companies in 
the industry. Compa- 
nies represented in 
this series are 
General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, American 
Motors, Wiilys, Budd, 
Studebaker Packard 
andContinental Motors 
Shows you what these 
purchasing executives 
look for in a potential 
suppliers’ selling 
approach. 

4. Design improvement 
Planning Service. An 
Al program that puts 
your technical litera- 7 
ture in the hands of <{ % 
the top design execu- Pf | ae Be? 
tives in the country's 
6,200 automotive 
plants. Makes your lit- 
erature a working tool 
for these executives. 


5. Production Improve- 
ment Planning Service. 
A tested method that 
puts your technical 
data into the hands of 
the top production ex- 
ecutive in each of the 
nation's 6,200 automo- 
tive plants at no extra 
cost to you. 

6. “The Future Of The 
Automotive Indus- 
tries.” A realistic 
appraisal of the imme- 
diate future of the 
8-cylinder market, 
backed up by a com- 
prehensive study and 
review of the available 
facts and figures. 


7. Marketing Assist- 
ance Program. The 
famous Automotive In- 
dustries M-A-P that 
shows you who buys 
what in the $36 bil- 
lion industries. Ele- 
ments include: 

* Plant Census—Names 
and titles of key 
individuals through- 
out the industry. 
IBM Cards—Decks of 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


fad 


““auromorive 


'> impusTRiss 


HOW TO BUILD A MARKETING 
PROGRAM IN THE AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


Automotive Industries FaZi y 
tive ustries magazine now A Chilton Publication 56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


cards containing 
names and addresses 
of over 7,500 auto- 


provides you with a complete set of 
working tools to help you define and 


Offices In: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, New York and San Francisco 


motive plant 


locations. 

Special Material 
Studies Reports on 
materials consump- 
tion in the automo- 
tive industries. A 
dozen reports, cov- 
ering aluminum to 
zinc. 


Direct Mai! Service 
To supplement 
your space adver- 

tising. Use lists 
selected by states, 
industry or title 


8. Market and Media 
File. Complete profile 
of the audience that 
‘eads Ai, what their 
titles and functions 
are, how long they've 
been reading the mag- 
azine, and hundreds of 
other items uf infor- 
mation to guide your 
sales appeals 


evaluate your own company’s 
marketing program in America’s 
biggest and most important industry. 
These tools show you how much 
your company can expect to sell in 


the automotive industries — how to get 


your technical literature into the 
hands of top buying influences — 
what to say in your advertising — 
where the market is for your product 
and much, much more. 

For the details on all of Al’s 
marketing assistance tools, write or 
call your nearest AI office today. 


(] Sound-slide presentation, 


CITY 


1! know this is the year of hard-selling and hard-buying . 


Automotive Industries, 56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


.and | want 


to be doubly sure I’m picking the right markets and media for my 


company or client. 


I'd like to see the material I’ve checked below 


that will help convince me and my management of the accuracy of 


our decisions. 


“Gearing Your Sales To Service 
America’s Mobile Future’ ] 

ning Service 
5-Year Growth Presentation me 


Future of the Automotive 
Industries 


NAME 
TITLE 


COMPANY 


os 


Design Improvement Planning 
Production Improvement Plan- 


Al Engineering Report +3 
Marketing Assistance Program 
Al Market and Media File 
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